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PREFACE. 


j\  OTHING  can  be  less  necessary  than  to  make  a  formal 
display  of  the  advantages  of  biographical  writing.  If  any  species 
of  literary  composition  has  to  boast  of  an  universal  suffrage  in  its 
favour,  it  is  that,  which,  by  representing  huihan  characters  in 
association  with  every  thing  distinguished  in  the  nature,  fortunes, 
and  acquirements  of  man,  affords  in  a  supreme  degree  the  union 
of  instruction  and  amusement.  But  with  respect  to  the  princi- 
ples on  which  a  general  work  on  biography,  like  that  now 
offered  to  the  public,  may  be  most  eligibly  planned,  different 
opinions  will  probably  be  entertained ;  and  it  cannot  be  imper- 
tinent to  anticipate  the  doubts  and  objections  which  may  arise 
on  this  subject  in  reflecting  minds,  by  stating  some  of  the  leading 
considerations  which  have  guided  the  authors  in  their  present 
undertaking. 

The  most  prominent  circumstances  attending  a  work  of  this 
kind,  are  selection,  compass,  and  arrangement.  To  speak  of  the 
latter  first,  as  requiring  the  least  discussion;  although  the  al- 
phabetical order  is  void  of  all  claim  to  ingenuity,  yet  its  great 
convenience,  together  with  the  insurmountable  difficulties  ac- 
companying every  other  method,  when  attempted  to  be  put 
into  practice,  have  given  it  the  same  preference  with  us,  that  it 
has  generally  obtained  with  our  brother-writers.  If  any  one 
who  has  conceived  of  peculiar  advantages  likely  to  result  from 
some  other  mode  of  arrangement — that,  for  instance,  according 
to  classes  of  persons — will  make  the  experiment,  he  will  pre- 
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sently  find  so  many  doubts  arise  with  respect  to  the  classification 
of  individuals,  and  such  a  necessity  for  subordinate  divisions, 
'■:toS*4'i^>n  difierent  and  incompatible  principles,  that  he  will 
''.perjcewfi' ihe  danger  of  inextricable  confusion. " 
■': •■''■SiJiciion  is  the  most  important  point,  and  at  the  same  time 
■i.li&jJjiiisE  difficult  to  adjust,  in  a  design  of  this  nature.  For 
though  our  work  bears  the  name  of  general,  and  is  essentially 
meant  to  sustain  that  character,  still  selection  is  a  necessary 
task.  In  the  long  lapse  of  ages  fi-om  the  first  records  of  history, 
the  names  of  those  who  have  left  behind  them  some  memorials 
of  their  existence  have  become  so  numerous,  that  to  give  an 
account,  however  slight,  of  every  person  who  has  obtained 
temporary  distinction  in  every  walk  of  life,  would  foil  the  in- 
dustry of  any  writer,  as  well  as  the  patience  of  any  reader. 
Famej  or  ceiel/riiy,  is  the  grand  principle  upon  which  the  choice 
of  subjects  for  a  general  biography  must  be  founded  ;  for  this, 
on  the  whole,  will  be  found  to  coincide  with  the  two  chief 
reasons  that  make  us  desirous  of  information  concerning  an  indi- 
vidual— curiosity,  and  the  wish  of  enlarging  our  knowledge  of 
mankind.  But  under  the  general  notion  of  celebrity,  many 
subordinate  considerations  arise,  which  it  will  be  proper  here  to 
touch  upon. 

The  great  affairs  of  the  world  are  frequently  conducted  by 
persons  who  have  no  other  title  to  distinction  than  merely  as 
they  are  associated  with  these  affairs.  With  abilities  not  at  all 
superior  to  those  of  aclerk  in  an  oihce,  or  a  subaltern  in  a  regi- 
ment, the  civil  and  military  concerns  of  great  nations  are  often 
managed  according  to  a  regular  routine,  by  men  whom  the 
chance  of  birth  alone  has  elevated  to  high  stations.  Such  cha- 
racters appear  in  history  with  a  degree  of  consequence  not  really 
belonging  to  them ;  and  it  seems  tiie  duty  of  a  biographer  in 
these  cases  to  detach  the  man  from  his  station,  and  either  entirely 
omit,  or  reduce  to  a  very  slight  notice,  the  memorial  of  one 
whose  personal  qualifies  had  no  real  iniluence  over  the  events  of 
his  age,  and  afford  nothing  to  admire  or  imitate. 
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Thtre  is  a  class  of  personages  to  whom  the  preceding  remark 
may  be  thought  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  apply — that  of  here- 
ditary sovereigns,  many  of  whom  have  stept  into  the  throne  and 
quitted  it,  without  having  served  for  more  than  to  mark  out  a 
particular  portion  of  the  national  history.  But  since  the  degree 
of  power  entrusted  in  their  hands  renders  the  personal  character 
of  even  the  most  insignificant  of  them  not  without  importance ; 
and  since  the  chronological  series  of  leading  events  in  a  country 
is  best  learned  by  associating  it  with  their  names;  it  has  been 
thought  advisable  in  the  present  work,  to  insert  every  individual 
of  all  the  principal  dynasties,  ancient  and  modern,  with  a  sum- 
mary of  their  reigns,  more  or  less  particular,  according  as  they 
have  exerted  a  greater  or  less  personal  influence  over  the  occur- 
rences in  them.  In  these  lives,  as  in  all  others  of  men  engaged 
in  public  affairs,  it  has  been  our  peculiar  aim  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  biograjihical  and  historical  matter,  and  to  give  the 
former  in  as  ample,  the  latter  in  as  concise  a  form,  as  was  com- 
patible with  our  general  views.  It  is  impossible  absolutely  to 
separate  the  two  departments ;  yet  it  is  obvious  that  biography 
alone  properly  belongs  to  the  person  j  and  that  history,  referring 
more  particularly  to  transactions,  blends  the  exertions  of  many 
individuals  into  one  common  agency,  without  being  very  solici- 
tous to  assign  to  each  his  exact  share  in  the  result. 

That  interesting  class  which  lays  claim  to  the  remembrance 
of  posterity  on  account  of  distinction  in  art,  science,  or  litera- 
ture, depending  solely  on  personal  qualifications,  and  commonly 
acting  individually,  might  seem  to  admit  of  an  easier  estimate 
of  relative  merit  than  the  preceding.  But  the  number  of 
claimants  is  so  great,  that,  in  the  impossibility  of  commemo- 
rating all,  many  names  must  be  rejected,  which,  on  the  first 
glance,  may  seem  as  worthy  of  insertion  as  their  preferred  rivals. 
The  difficult  work  of  selection  ought  in  these  cases  to  be 
regulated  by  some  fixed  principles ;  and  the  circumstances 
which  appear  to  be  most  worthy  of  guiding  the  decision,  are 
those  oi  imiention,  and  i/nprmiement. 
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None  appear  to  us  to  have  a  more  decisive  claim  to  bio- 
graphical notice  thlin  inventors ;  including  in  the  class  all  who, 
by  the  exercise  of  their  faculties  in  an  original  path,  have 
durably  added  to  the  stock  of  valuable  products  of  hqman  skill 
and  ingenuity.  Perhaps,  in  the  bis(ory  of  t\[e  hitman  (nind, 
there  is  nothing  more  curious  than  to  tr^ce  the  operations  of  an 
inventive  talent,  working  its  way,  often  without  any  foreign  aic), 
and  deriving  frotp  its  own  resources  the  means  of  overcoming 
■  the  successive  difficulties  which  thwart  jts  progress.  It  is  in 
such  a  process  that  the  distinguishing  jipwers  bpstowei]  upop 
man  are  most  surprisingly  exerted,  and  that  the  superiority  of 
one  individual  pyer  the  common  msss  is  most  luminously 
displayed.  How  much  higher,  as  an  intellectual  being,  dogs  a 
Brindley  rank,  directing  the  complex  machinery  of  a  xanal, 
which  he  himself  has  invented,  than  an  Alexander  at  the  he^d 
of  his  army !  A  Newtoi),  who  employed  the  most  exquisitp 
powers  of  invention  on  the  ^ublimest  objects,  has  attained  a 
point  in  the  scale  of  meqt^l  pre-eminence,  which  perhaps  iio 
known  mortal  ever  surpassed. 

Between  invention  and  imjirovement  no  precise  line  can  be 
drawn.  In  reality,  almost  all  the  great  discoveries  in  art  or 
science  have  arrived  at  perfection  through  the  gradual  advances 
given  to  thein  by  successive  improvers,  who  have  exercised  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  invention  on  the  subject.  When  the 
addition  made  has  been  something  considerable,  the  improver 
seems  to  have  a  just  title  to  have  his  name  perpetuated ;  and 
accordingly  we  have  been  careful  not  to  omit  recording  every 
person,  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  that  any  of  the  nobler  pursuits 
of  the  human  mind  received  from  his  labours  a  conspicuous 
advancement.  The  attaininent  of  uncommon  excellence  iu 
any  particular  walk,  though  not  attended  with  what  can  strictly 
be  called  improvenjent,  may  be  regarded  as  a  just  cause  for 
commempratipn ;  since  it  implies  a  vigorous  exertion  of  the 
faculties,  and  affords  animating  examples  of  (he  possibility  of 
effecting  extraordinary  things.     Many  painters,  sculptors,  mu- 
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sicians,  and  other  artists  of  high  reputation,  come  under  thii 
head,  and  have  be^n  noticed  accordingly. 

The  class  Vnown  by  the  general  term  of  writers  has  pre- 
sented to  us  difficulties  o/  selection  more  embarrassing  than  any 
of  those  hitherto  mentioned.  It  comprehends  many  whose 
claims  pn  the  biographer  are  surpassed  by  none ;  for  where  is 
the  celebrity  which  takes  place  of  that  of  a  Homer  and  Vir- 
gil, aLivy  and  Thucydides,  a  Swift  and  Voltaire  ?  But  from 
^uch  great  names  there  are  all  the  shades  of  literary  distinction 
^wn  to  the  author  of  a  pamphlet ;  and  where  must  the  line 
be  drawn  ?  Pesirous  of  rendering  our  work  as  well  a  book  of 
Reference  for  Jhe  use  of  men  of  letters,  as  a  store  of  biogra- 
phical reading,  we  have  extended  our  notices  of  authors  much 
beyopd  wh^t  the  single  circumstapce  of  remaining  celebrity 
would  warrant ;  and  it  has  been  our  purpose  to  include  some 
account  of  all  thq^e  persons  whosie  works  still  form  part  of  the 
stppk  of  general  literature,  though  perhaps  now  rather  occa- 
sionally quoted  thw  pgrused.  We  are  sensible,  however,  that, 
with  respect  to  the  individuals  who  come  under  this  description, 
infinite  differences  of  opinion  must  prevail ;  and  we  can  only 
assert  that  we  h^ve,  in  pur  ssveral  departments,  exercised  our 
judgment  on  this  head  with  all  the  intelligence  and  impartiaUty 
of  which  we  were  capable. 

Two  other  circumstances  by  which  selection  may  be  affected 
are,  country  apd  Sge.  We  have  seen  no  general  biographical 
\Vork  which  is  free  from  a  decisive  stamp  of  nationality ;'  that  is, 
which  doe?  not  include  a  .greater  number  of  names  of  natives  of 
the  country  in  which  they  were  composed,  than  the  fair  pro- 
portion of  relative  fame  and  excellence  can  justify.  Perhaps 
this  fault  is  in  some  measure  excusable,  on  account  of  the  supe- 
rior intjerest  ta|ccn  by  all  nations  in  eminence  of  their  own  growth ; 
and  if  readers  are  gratified  by  such  a  deference  to  their  feelings, 
writers  will  not  fail  to  comply  with  their  wishes.  We  do  not 
pretenfi  to  have  made  np  sacrifices  of  this  sort ;  but  being  sensible 
that  disproportion  is  a  real  blemish  in  a  work,  and  that  in  this 
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instance  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  injustice,  we  hope  we  shall 
be  found  not  to  have  exceeded  the  bounds  of  moderation  in  this 
particular.  We  have  most  sedulously  endeavoured  to  avoid  the 
more  serious  fault,  of  awarding  to  our  countrymen  individually, 
more  than  their  due  share  of  merit  in  comparison  with  foreign 
competitors.  In  this  point  we  would  be  truly  citizens  of  the 
world. 

The  circumstance  of  age  or  fieriod  in  which  the  claimants 
have  lived,  has  an  operation  similar  to  that  of  country.  We  are 
much  more  impressed  with  the  relative  consequence  of  persons 
who  have  trod  the  stage  of  life  within  our  own  memory,  than 
of  those  whose  scene  of  action  has  long  been  closed,  though 
equally  eminent  in  their  day.  Of  course,  curiosity  is  more  ac- 
tive respecting  the  former;  and  to  this  natural  predilection  it 
may  be  proper  for  the  biographer  to  pay  some  deference,  pro- 
vided he  does  not  too  much  infringe  the  principle  of  equitable 
proportion,  which  ought  essentially  to  regulate  a  work,  professing 
to  comprehend  every  age  of  the  world,  as  well  as  every  country. 
One  cause  that  will  always  give  to  modem  and  domestic  articles 
somewhat  more  than  their  exact  share  of  extent,  is  the  greater 
ease  and  copiousness  with  which  information  respecting  them  is 
usually  obtainable.  This  presents  a  temptation  to  prolixity, 
which  a  writer  can  with  difficulty  resist. 

Prolixity,  however,  we  have  in  all  cases  studiously  avoided  ; 
which  leads  us  to  speak  of  the  remaining  consideration,  viz; 
that  of  the  cmijiass  we  have  allowed  ourselves.  Biography  wilt 
certainly  bear  to  be  written  much  at  large ;  and  in  judicious 
bands  it  is  often  the  more  entertaining  and  instructive  the  more 
it  is  minute.  But  with  so  vast  a  subject  before  us  as  the  lives 
of  eminent  men  of  all  ages  and  nations,  it  is  obviously  imprac- 
ticable to  employ  a  very  extensive  scale;  and  the  aim  must 
rather  be,  to  give  a  set  of  characteristic  sketches  in  miniature, 
than  a  series  of  finished  and  full-sized  portraits.  The  scope  we 
have  taken  admits,  in  our  opinion,  of  such  an  execution  with 
regard  to  all  characters  of  real  eminence ;  and  we  hope  we  have 
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dismissed  few  of  that  class,  without  fully  answering  the  leading 
biographical  questions,  What  was  he  ?  What  did  he  ?  His 
moral  and  intellectual  qualities,  the  principal  events  of  his  life, 
his  relative  merit  in  the  department  he  occupied,  and  especially, 
the  manner  in  which  he  was  first  formed  to  his  art  or  profession, 
with  the  gradations  by  which  he  rose  to  excellence,  have  engaged 
our  attentive  inquiries,  and  we  have  endeavoured  to  develope 
them  with  all  the  accuracy  that  conciseness  would  allow.  But 
having  been  thus  diffuse  with  respect  to  the  higher  claimants, 
we  have  been  necessarily  reduced  to  very  brief  notices  of  those 
of  inferior  rank.  These  articles  we  have  considered  as  rather 
designed  for  being  consulted  than  read ;  and  we  have  comprised 
under  a  few  short  heads  of  information,  all  that  we  had  to  say 
concerning  them. 

If  we  have  faithfully  observed  the  rules  of  composition  above 
suggested,  it  is  evident  we  cannot  have  been  mere  copyists  or 
translators ;  since  we  may  venture  to  assert,  that  no  model 
exists  of  a  work  of  this  species,  executed  with  any  degree  of 
uniformity,  upon  such  principles.  For  our  materials,  it  is  true, 
we  must  in  general  have  been  indebted  to  the  researches  of  for- 
mer historians  and  biographers.  The  acknowledged  accuracy 
and  impartiality  of  many  of  these  will  justify  a  liberal  confi- 
dence in  their  statements  of  fact,  especially  when  confirmed  by 
mutual  agreement.  But,  in  melting  down  the  substance  of 
different  narrations  into  one,  in  proportioning  the  several  parts, 
in  marking  out  the  characteristic  features  of  the  portrait,  and  in 
deducing  suitable  lessons  and  examples  of  human  life,  we  have 
freely  exercised  our  own  judgments,  and  have  aspired,  at  least, 
to  the  rank  of  original  writers. 

*.„'' Besides  the  references  to  authorities  occasionally  given  in 
the  substance  of  articles,  at  the  end  of  every  one  are  printed  In 
Italic  the  names  of  all  the  authors  who  have  been  consulted  in 
compiling  the  narrative.  But  it  is  to  be  understood  that,  in 
genera],  we  have  derived  from  these  sources  the  matter  of  fact 
alone,  not  the  sentiments  and  reflections. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE  futare  volumes  will  be  conducted  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
same  spirit  with  that  now  presented  to  the  public.  The  new  literary  assist- 
ance which  the  death  of  Dr.  Enfield  has  rendered  necelTaiyf  has  already 
been  in  part  secured,  and  will  in  due  time  be  made  knowa  to  the  en-^ 
couragers  of  the  undertaking. 
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A  A  R 

xVaGARD,  Christian,  a  Danish  poet, 
was  bora  at  Wibourg,  in  the  year  l6i6.  He 
was  professor  of  poetry  at  Sora,  and  after- 
wards lecturer  in  theology  at  Ripen,  in  Jutland. 
Among  other  Latin  poems,  he  wrote  "  Thrcnl 
Hyperborei,"  [Lamentations  of  the  North] 
published,  in  folio,  in  tbe  year  1648,  on  the 
death  of  Christian  IV.  king  of  Denmark.  Se- 
veral of  his  pieces  are  inserted  in  the  second 
volume  of  "  Deliciae  Poetarum  Danormn." 
He  died  in  the  year  1664.  Bartielim  Biblitth. 
Septenir.  Ervd.     Afartri.—^. 

AAGARD,  Nicholas,  brother  of  Chris- 
tian Aagard,  was  professor  in  the  university  at 
Sora,  in  Denmark,  where  he  also  occupied  the 
office  of  librarian.  He  died  ia  1657,  at  the 
age  of  forty-five  years,  and  >cft  behind  him 
several  philosophical  and  critical  works,  written 
HI  Latin  ;  among  which  are,  "  A  Treatise  on 
Subterraacous  Fires ;"  "  Dissertations  on  Ta- 
citus;" "  Observations  on  Ammranus  Mar- 
cellinus  ;"  and  a  "  Vindication  of  the  Style  of 
die  New  Teslament."  Borthol.  Bib/.  Seftint. 
End.     Moriri. — E. 

AARON,  a  Hebrew,  of  Ae  tribe  of  Levi, 
the  elder  brother  c^  Moses,  was  bom  about  the 
year  1574  before  Christ.  Nothing  is  known 
concerning  him,  more  than  is  recorded  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  from  which  we  learn  the 
ibilowing  particulars.  Moses  having  been  ap- 
pointed to  rescue  the  Hebrews  ffeni'  their  cap- 
tivity in  Egypt,  made  choice  of  hts  brother 
Aaron  as  his  associate  in  this  undertaking. 
Being  himself  defective  in  the  powers  of  speech, 
tte  thought  it  oecesury  to  en^ige  a.  colleague 
YOL.  I. 
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who  shonrd  be  able  to  supply  this  defect.  In 
the  repeated  interviews  of  Moses  widi' Pha- 
raoh, king  of  Egypt,  to  obtain  his  permission 
for  the  departure  of  the  Hebrews,  and  in  his 
public  communications  with  his  countrymen, 
Aaron  accompanied  him,  and  "  spake  for  him 
to  the  king  and  to  the  people."  Aaron's  rod 
was  a  principal  instrument  in  the  wonders  per- 
formed before  Pharaoh.  After  Moses  had  ex- 
torted the  kino's  consent,  when  he  led  the  He- 
brews out  of^Egypt  and  passed  the  Red  Sea, 
Aaron  accompanied  hrm,  and  assisted  him  ia 
the  management  of  this  discontented  people; 
In  the  course  of  their  journey,  Miiiam,  Aaron's 
sister,  jealous  for  the  honour  of  die  Hdircw 
race,  remonstrated  with  Moses  for  having  mar- 
ried an  Ethiopian,  and  was  seconded  m  the 
remonstrance  by  Aaron.  While  Moses  was 
withdrawn  from  the  people,  receiving  the  law 
on  Mount  Sinai,  they  became  exceedingly  dis- 
satisfied at  hii  absence,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  wonderftil  events  which  had  attended  their 
deliverance  from-  Egypt,  requested  Aaron  to 
"  make  Aem  gods,  who  snouW  go  before 
them."  Aaron  complied  with  their  reauest, 
and,  from  the  ear-rings  which  were  found 
among  the  people,  framed  a  golden  calf,  which 
they  worshipped  as  the  god  who  had-  rescued 
them  from  Egyptian  bondage.  Ih  the  law, 
delivered  by  Moses  to  the  people,  it  was  or- 
dained, that  Aaron  and  his  sons  should  be  in.- 
vested  with  tlic  offices  of  priesthood.  This  grant 
excited  much  jealousy  among  the  Israditcs,  and 
occasioned  an  insurrection,  which  was,  how- 
evefr  speedily   suppressed.     AaroUi  who  hadi 
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been  appointed  high-priest,  continued  to  occupy 
thi.t  high  station,  till,  at  a  very  advanced  period, 
in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  people,  he  trans- 
ferred the  robes  of  his  office  to  his  son  Eleazer, 
and  died  upon  Mbunt  Hor. 

From  the  few  particulars  preserved  concern- 
ing Aaron,  little  can  be  gathered  with  respect 
to  his  character.  The  request  of  the  Hebrews 
that  Aai'on  should  make  thcin  a  golden  calf, 
may  be  accounted  for  from  their  long  inter- 
course with  the  Egyptians,  among  whom  this 
kind  of  idolatry  prevailed;  but  it  may  be  more 
difficult  to  assign  a  rea:;on,  which  will  excuse 
the  conduct  of  Aaron  in  complying  with  their 
request.  Perhaps  he  might  be  terrified  into 
compliance  by  the  threats  of  the  people ;  for 
his  apology  to  Moses  was,  "  thou  knowcst  the 
people,  that  they  are  set  on  mischief."  In 
what  manner  Aaron  acquitted  himself  In  his 
pontiticai  office,  we  are  not  informed ;  but, 
thiouch  the  whole  course  of  his  connection 
with  Moses,  he  appears  to  have  acted  the  p3rt 
of  a  faithful  and  useful  associate,  Exod.  iv.  v. 
xxxii.  Ntvnb.  xx.  Jaeph.  Antlq.  lib.  ii.  c.  13. 
— E. 

AARON,  a  Briton,  honoured  with  the  title 
of  saint)  according  to  VeDerable  Bede,  in  the 
year  1303,  suffered  martyrdom  with  his  brother 
Julius,  during  the  persecution  of  the  enperor 
Dioclesian.  Accounts  remain  of  two  churches, 
dedicated  to  St.  Aaron  and  St.  Julius,  in  which 
their  bodies  were  interred,  at  Caer-Lcon,  the 
ancient  metropolis  of  Wales.  Beda  Ecci.  lib. 
i.  Girald.  Cambr,  It'in.  lib.  v.  B'lBgraphia 
Brltatwka. — E, 

AAROiV,  the  Caraite,  a  learned  Jew,  flour 
rished  about  the  year  1299.  He  left  many 
works  on  the  Old  Testatnent,  among  which 
is  one,  upon  which  father  Simoo,  an  excel- 
lent critic,  sets  great  value,  and  whi^h  he  fre- 
(juently  cites  in  his  "  Critical  Histoiy  of  the 
Old  1  estament ;"  it  is  entitled,  "  A  Cominea- 
tary  upon  the  Pentateuch."  h  was  written  iu 
Hebrew,  and  was  printed  in  folio,  widi  a  Latin 
translation  by  Danzius,at  Jena,  in  1710.  The 
author  is  to  be  distinguished  from  another 
Aaron,  a  Caraite  Jew,  the  autlmr  of  a  concise 
Hebrew  grarotuar,  eniltied  "  Chelil  Jophi," 
[The  Perfection  of  Beauty]  printed  in  iimo, 
at  Constantinople,  in  1581.  Simon,  Hist.  Cril. 
du  Vieux  Ttst.  lib.  ii.  c.  31.     Mereri. — E. 

AARSENS,  Francis,  lord  of  Somelsdyck, 
was  the  son  of  Cornelius  Aarsens,  register  of 
thcstates  of  the  United  Provinces.  He  was  early 
employed  in  public  afiairs,  and  in  1598  was  ap- 
pointed resident  for  the  Statesatthecourt  of  Hen- 
ry IV.  of  France.    Upon  this  footing  lie  resided 


there  till  1609,  when,  on  the  twelve  years*  trucc 
with  Spain,  he  was  acknowledged  as  embassa- 
dor, and  was  the  first  minister  of  the  republic 
who  received,  that  honour  in  France.  He  re- 
mained IB  that  country  fifteen  yaars,  much  &• 
Toured- and-honoorod  by  the  kin^,  who  raised 
Iiim  to  the  rank  of  nobility.  Afterwards,  his 
attachment  to  the  interests  of  his  own  coun- 
try made  him  obnoxious  to  the  French  king 
and  ministers  -,  and  being  recalled,  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  States  in  various  missions  to  Ve- 
nice, to  several  princes  in  Germany  and  Italy, 
and  also  in  extraordinary  embassies  to  France 
and  England.  This  last  country  he  visited  in 
the  years  1620  and  1641 ;  the  latter  time,  to 
negotiate  the  marriage  of  the  prince  of  Orange 
with  a  daughter  of  Charles  I.  He  revisited 
France  at  the  beginning  of  the  administration 
of  Richelieu,  who  had  a  high  opinion  of  him. 
Of  all  his  negotiations  he  has  left  very  exact 
memoirs,  which  showhi/n  to  have  been  one  of 
the  ablest  men  of  his  time,  and  fiiUy  deserving 
of  the  confidence  which  was  placed  in.  him  by 
his  country.  It  should  not,  however,  be  con- 
cealed that  he  showed  a  bitter  enmity  to  the  ra. 
monstrants,  and  is  supposed  to  have  boea  the 
principal  adviser  of  the  violent  mexsarcs  pur- 
sued by  prince  Maurice  against  the  venerable 
patriot  Bbrnevddt.  The  assembling  of  the  fa- 
mous and  peisccuting  synodiof  Dor£echt'is(Uso 
attributed  chieSy  to  his  counsd.  He  died  at  ao 
advanced  ag^  possessed  of  a  large  pnopeity. 
He  left  behmd  him  oae  son*  known  by  die 
name  of  Mons.  de  Somelsdyck,  and  recEonad 
the  richest  man  in  Holland.  Bayle.  Afad.l/niv, 

ABA,  Albon,  or  OroN,.king  c^  Hot^rr^ 
married  the  sister  of  St.  Stephen  1.  In  come- 
quence  of  which  he;  was  ekctedon  the  deposi- 
tion of  Peter,  in  104.1.  ThtemporCF  Henry  in. 
preparing  soon  after  to  restore  Peteri  Aba  mads 
an  incursion  into  lis-  dominions,  and  broi^ht 
back  a  great  booty,  but  waa  .nest  year  obl^ed 
to  make  restitution,  and  pay  a  large  sum,  in 
order  to  prevent  an invasioQ&om  the  emperor. 
Thinking  himself  now  confirmed  cb  the  throdc^ 
he  treated  with  great  seventy  the  malcontents, 
and  rendered  himself  uniTersally  odious  to  hit 
nobility,  fi-fty  of  whom  he  put  to  death  on  ac- 
count of  a  conspiracy.  Their  dislike  of  him 
was  aggravated  by  the  familiarity  with  which 
he  treated  the  lower  class  of  people^  whom  he 
often  admitted  to  his  conversation  and  table  ;  an 
indulgence  .shoe lung  to  the  prejudices  of  the  aris- 
tocracy. A  revolt  Avas  raised  against  him  by  the 
fugkive  nobles,  aided  by  the  eoiperor  and  mar- 
quis of  Moravia,  in  whicb,  after  a  bloody  battle 
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fimght  near  Javarin,  Aba  was  obliged  to  fly  to 
the  village  of  Scoebt  near  the  Ttiss,  wheic  he 
was  murdered  by  bis  own  soldiers,  in  1044.  Aiid, 
Univ.  Hill.      Hiit.  de  llengrie  par  Sacy.  —  A. 

ABAKA-Khan,  eighlh  emjicror  of  the  Mo- 
gols,  ofrhcraceofZingis,  waslhcsonof  Hulagu, 
n-ho,  in  1264,  lefc  him  heir  to  the  kingdoms  of 
Irak,  Mazanderan,  and  Khorasan.  During  his 
reign  the  Musuhnans  enjoyed  great  repose,  the 
Mogolslivcd  in  exact  di-sciplinc,  the  ruins  of  Bag- 
dat  were  repaired,  and  the  arts  and  sciences  revi- 
ved. Abaka,  however,  had  fomewarslo  sustain. 
In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  Barkali  Khan,  king 
of  Bokliaria,  attempted  to  break  into  Persia 
through  the  straits  of  Caucasus,  but  was  de- 
feated by  Abaka's  brother.  He  returned  foon 
after  with  a  prodigious  army,  and  having  pene- 
trated to  Teflis  in  Georgia,  was  about  to  give 
battle  to  the  Mogols,  when  he  was  carriea  off 
by  a  sudden  illness,  and  bis  troops  dispersed. 
Borak-Khan,  another  prince  of  the  fame  race 
with  Barkah,  afterwards  passed  the  Amur  with 
a  great  body  of  horse,  and  reducing  Khorasan, 
advanced  to  Aderbijan,  where  he  was  met  by 
Abaka,  who  near  the  city  of  Herat  obtained  a 
great  victory  over  him,  and  forced  him  back 
across  the  Amur.  The  Egyptians  having 
made  incursions  into  Anatolia,  Abaka  repulsed 
rfiem  ;  and  in  1280,  on  the  accession  of  sultan 
Scifieddin  to  the  throne  of  Egypt  and  Syria, 
Abaka  sent  an  army  into  the  latter  country  in 
order  to  take  possession  of  it.  The  first  expe- 
dition was  only  a  piedatory  incursion  ;  but  in 
1282,  Mango  Timur,  Abaka's  younger  brother, 
marched  with  a  large  armv,  accompanied  by 
the  king  of  Armenia ;  and  encountering  the 
Egyptians  between  Hamah  and  Hems,  was  de- 
feated, and  soon  after  died.  Abaka  himself 
did  not  long  survive.  In  the  same  year,  hav- 
ing celebrated  Easter-day  in  the  church  of  the 
Christians  at  Ramadan,  he  partook  of  a  mag- 
nificent feast  the  next  day,  given  by  a  Persian  ; 
after  which  he  was  taken  ill,  and  died  in  a  short 
time.  It  was  suspected  that  he  was  poisoned  by 
the  contrivance  of  his  first  minister.  D'Her- 
heht,  Bihl.  Orient.  Univ.  Hist.  —  A. 

ABANO,  PetrusDe.    SccApono. 

ABARIS,  a  native  of  Hyperborean  Scythia, 
is  more  celebrated  as  an  impostor  than  as  a  phi-' 
losopher.  Writers  differ  widely  concerning  the 
time  when  he  lived.  Porphyry  and  Jamblichus 
make  him  contemporary  with  Pythagoras,  and 
mention  a  conversation  which  he  had  with  that 

?hilosopher,  while  be  was  detained  prisoner  by 
haJaris:  but  little  credit  is  due  to  the  accuracy 
of  writers  who  are  so  credulous  as  seriously  to 
relate  that  Pythagoras  showed  hb  golden  diigli 


to  Abaris,  and  that  Abaris  passed  through  the 
air,  over  land  and  sea,  on  a  golden  arrow,  which 
he  had  received  from  the  Hyperborean  Apollo. 
Passing  by  this  talc  of  a  witch  riding  upon  a 
broomstick,  we  may  mention,  as  better  entitled 
to  credit,  the  story  that  in  the  time  of  a  genera) 

e:stilcnce,  probably  in  the  third  Olympiad,  or 
.  C.  768,  when  the  oracle  directed  that  the 
Athenians  should  be  requested  to  supplicate  the 
gods  for  all  other  nations,  Abaris  was  sent  on  this 
embassy  from  Scythia.  In  the  course  of  his  tra- 
vels, he  is  said  to  have  delivered  prophecies,  and 
written  oracles,  which  remained  extant  long  af- 
ter his  death  :  they  are  now  lost,  but  probably  the 
loss  is  not  much  to  be  regretted.  Herod,  lib.  iv. 
c.  36.  Died.  Sic.  jib.iii.  c.  ii.Jamblich.  f^it.  Py- 
thag.  c.  28.  Euieb.  Chrcn.  n.  1568.  Suidas  ad 
Harpocrat.  Clem.  Alex.  Strcm.  lib.  i.  Bayte. — E. 
ABAUZIT,  FiRMiH,  a  learned  Frenchman, 
librarian  of  Geneva,  was  bom  at  Uscz,  in  Lan- 
guedoc,  in  November  1679.  Helosthis  father 
at  two  years  of  age.  The  edift  of  Nantzwas 
at  that  time  revoked,  and  the  French  proteftants- 
were  commanded  to  bend  their  consciences  to  the 
will  of  Louis  XIV.  or  submit  to  the  cruelties 
of  persecution.  Young  A  ban  zit's  mother,  who 
was  a  protestant,  experienced  its  terrors.  To- 
fecure  her  son  from  danger,  and  afford  him  th« 
benefit  of  education,  she  with  difficulty  convey- 
ed him  to  Geneva.  From  his  tenth  to  his  nine- 
teenth year,  his  time  was  devoted  to  learning ; 
and,  after  making  great  proficiency  in  languages, 
history,  and  antiquities,  he  studied  mathematics,' 
natural  history,  physics,  and  theology.  Ti> 
finish  his  education,  he  travelled  in  the  year 
1698  into  Holland,  where  he  became  acquaint- 
ed with  Bayle,  Basnage,  and  Jurieu.  Thence 
he  passed  over  into  England,  where  he  was  in- 
troduced to  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  as  a  young  mait 
deeply  conversant  in  mathematical  studies.  That 
great  man  discerned  and  appreciated  his  merit, 
and  fent  him  his  Cemmircium  Efisulieum,  ac- . 
companied  with  the  following  honourable  testi- 
mony in  writing ;  "  You  are  well  worthy  to 
judge  between  Leibnitz  and  me."  The  reputa- 
tion of  Abau7.it became  known  to  king  William, 
who  attempted,  by  a  handsome  offer»  to  detain 
him  in  England,  but  he  chose  to  return  to  Geneva. 
Here,  devoting  himself  to  study,  Abauzit,  in 
1715,  entered  into  the  society,  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  translating  the  New  Testament  into 
the  French  language;  and  the  clergy,  of  whom, 
.  thieflv,  the  .society  consisted,  acknowlrdgi.-d 
themselves  indebted  to  him  for  useful  assistance 
in  this  important  work.  The  University,  in 
1723,  offered  him  the  chair  of  philosophy, 
which  be  refused,  pleading  tlie  weakness  of  liij 
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constitution,  and  of  his  taKnts.  The  former 
plea  was  allowal  to  be  valid ;  the"  latter,  his 
fricnds)  who  kucw  his  eminent  qualifiiiatiuiUt 
could  not  admit.  In  1727,  Abauzit  was  pre- 
sented with  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Geneva, 
and  appointed  to  the  office  of  librarian  to  the 
city,  which,  laying  him  under  no  burdcnfonie 
restraint,  he  cheerfully  acccjitcd.  It  may  be 
questioned,  whether  this  excellent  man  was  not 
deficient  in  the  duty  which  he  owed  Co  his  age, 
in  with-holding  the  instrucclans,  which  he  was 
90  well  able  to  give.  He  was  religious  by  prin- 
ciple, and  a  Christian  upon  conviction.  He  de- 
fended religion  to  the  time  of  his  death,  and  cm- 
ployed  some  of  his  last  days  in  endeavouring  to 
establish  its  evidence.  Pious  without  hypocrisy, 
'ind; 


ithout  austerity,  he  loved  mankii 
he  sought  to  be  useful  to  them  ;  and  he  never 
teamed  otiicrs  for  thinking  differently  from  him- 
seif.  His  Inve  of  simplicity  appeared  in  all  his 
actions)  he  shunned  ceremony,  and  retired  from 
flattery.  His  conversation,  aluays  heard  with 
eagemefs,  was  delivered  without  ostentation. 
Even  the  exterior  of  his  house,  and  of  his  person, 
discovered  an  unaffected  dislike  of  parade  ar«l 
luxury.  Always  himself,  he  was  aiways  the 
modest,  the  wise  AbauzJt.  This  valuable  man 
died,  lamented  by  the  republic,  and  regretted  by 
the  learned,  in  the  year  1767,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  87  years. 

Voltaire  is  said  to  have  paid  a  fine  compli- 
ment to  Abauzit.  A  stranger,  having  said  to 
the  poet  of  Ferney,  that  he  was  ctune  to  Ge- 
neva to  see  a  great  man,  Voltaire  asked  him, 
whether  he  had  seen  Abauzit? 

Abauzit  left  behind  him  some  writings,  chief- 
ty  theological.  Of  these  the  principal  was,  an 
*'  Essay  upon  the  Apocalypse,"  written  to  show 
that  the  canonical  authority  of  the  book  of  Re- 
velation was  doubtful,  and  to  apply  the  predic- 
tions to  the  destniccion  of  Jerusalem.  This 
work  was  sent  by  the  author  to  Dr.  Twells, 
ia  London,  who  translated  it  &am  French  into 
Englifh,  and  added  a  refutation,  with  which 
Abauzit  was  so  well  {atisfied,  that  he  desired 
his  friend  in  Holland  to  stop  an  intended  im- 
pression. The  Dutch  editors,  however,  after 
his  death,  admitted  this  essay  into  their  edition 
of  his  works,  which,  besides,  comprehends, 
*'  Reflections  on  the  Eucharist;"  "  on  Idola- 
try;" "on  the  Mysteries  of  Religion;"  "Pa- 
raphrases and  Explanations  of  sundry  Parts  of 
Scripture  ;"scveralcriticaJ  and  antiquarian  pieces, 
and  various  letters.  An  edition,  without  the 
Essay  on  the  Apocalypse,  was  printed  at  Ge- 
Ocva,  in  8vo.  in  1770. 

Thefe    writings,  though  valuable,    by  no 


means  afford  an  adequate  idea  of  the  merit  of 
Abauzit.  I'o  judge  of  the  depth  of  his  i^y- 
sical  and  mathematical  knowledge,  it  mast  be 
remembered,  that  he  defended  Nevrton  against 
father  Castel ;  that  he  discovered  an  error  in 
the  Prinapia,  at  a  time  when  there  were  few 
pcople.in  Europe  capable  of  reading  that  vrotk  i 
and  that  Newton  corre£)ed  the  error  in  the  se- 
cond edition.  Abauzit  was  one  of  the  £r3t 
who  adopted  the  grand  conceptions  of  Nc<w- 
ton,  because  he  was  a  geometrician  fufiicicntljr 
learned  to  see  theic  truth.  He  was,  withal,  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  many  languages  i  he  un- 
derf^ood  ancient  and  modern  history  so  exactly, 
as  to  be  master  of  all  the  principal  names  and 
dates:  he  was  so  accurate  a  geographer,  ^at 
the  celebi-ated  Pococke  concludedi  from  his  mi- 
nute description  of  Egypt,  that  he  must,  like 
himself,  have  travelled  in  that  country :  he  had 
a  very  exten&ve  knowledge  of  physics ;  and 
lastly,  he  was  intimately  conversant  with  medals 
and  ancient  manuscripts.  All  these  different 
sciences  were  so  well  digested  and  arranged  in 
bis  mind,  that  he  coul^  in  an  instant,  bring 
together  all  that  he  knew  upon  any  snt^ccr. 
Of  this  we  shall  add  a  striking  example.  Rous- 
seau, in  drawing  up  his  Dictionary  of  Music, 
had  taken  great  pains  to  give  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  music  of  the  ancients.  Convers- 
ing with  Abauzit  upon  the  subject,  the  hbrariaa 
fave  him  a  clear  and  exact  account  of  all  that 
B  had  widi  so  much  labour  collected.  Rous- 
seau concluded,  that  Abauzit  had  lately  been 
studying  the  subject:  but  this  learned  man,  of 
whom  It  might  almost  literally  be  said  that  ho 
knew  every  thing,  and  never  forgot  any  thing,  ■ 
unaflfciaedly  confcffed,  that  it  was  then  thirty 
years  fince  he  had  inquired  into  the  music  of 
the  ancients.  It  was,  probably,  owing  to  the 
strong  impression  Which  this  incident  made 
upon  the  mind  of  Rottsscau,  that  the  only  pa- 
negyric which  he  ever  wrote  upon  a  living 
person,  and  at  the  same  rime  one  of  the  finest 
of  his  fleges,  was  addressed  to  Abauzit.  Hist. 
Lit.  dt  Gentve par  Stnebier,  vol.  iij.  p.  63,  &c. 
— E. 

ABBADIE,  James,  a  celebrated  protestani 
divine,  was  bom 'at  Nay,  in  Beam,  in  1654, 
or,  according  to  Niceron,  in  i6jS.  He  studied 
at  Sedan,  and  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  di- 
vinity ;  but  not  being  able  to  exercise  his  cleri- 
caj  functions  with  safety  in  his  own  country, 
he  accompanied  the  count  d'  Espense  to  Ber^ 
lin,  where  he  was  appointed  minister  of  the 
French  church,  established  uitdcr  die  patronage 
of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg.  Alter  the  death 
of  the  elector,  Abbadte  accompanied  maiBhal 
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Schoinberg  to  Hollanij,  where  he  fell  into  the 
train  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  passed  over 
with  him  into  England.  He  was  zealously  at- 
tached to  [he  interests  of  king  William,  and  to 
the  principles  of  the  revolution,  of  which  he 
wrote  an  able  defence.  In  his  profellionat  ca- 
pacity he  acquitted  himself  with  great  reputa- 
tion ;  and  he  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  "  on 
the  Truth  of  the  Chnslian  Religion,"  written 
in  French,  and  translated  into  EngJibh  and 
Dutch ;  a  work  which  was  universally  read, 
and  esteemed  an  excellent  defence  of  tevelation. 
His  clerical  preferment  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  equal  to  his  merit.  The  deanry  of  Killaioe 
in  Ireland,  with  other  appendages,  afforded  him 
a  slender  income.  After  a  tour  to  Holland,  he 
paid  a  viCt  to  his  friends  in  London,  where  he 
was  takm  ill,  and  died  in  the  year  1717. 

Abbadie  appears  to  have  been  attached  to 
the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  both  by 
Situation  and  principle.  It  may  be  regretted, 
that  he  somewhat  discredited  the  independence 
of  his  spirit,  by  writing,  while  in  Berlin,  a  pa- 
negyric on  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  af- 
terwards in  England,  another  on  queen  Mary. 
He  was,  however,  2  good  scholar,  an  eloquent 
preacher,  and  an  able  divine.  He  possessed  un- 
common powers  of  memory :  he  is  said  to  have 
composed  his  works,  throughout,  in  his  head, 
and  not  to  have  committed  ihem  to  writing,  but 
as  they  were  wanted  for  the  press.  Befides  the 
works  already  mentioned,  he  has  left  little  that 
deserves  particular  notice:  his  last  performance, 
on  the  Apocalypse,  entitled,  "  The  Triumph  of 
Providence  at>d  Religion  in  the  Opening  of  the 
Seven  Seals,"  was  fencifol  and  visionary.  Hit 
works  were  all  written  in  French.  JVi«ra«, 
Mem.  dtt  Hvmmes  III.  torn,  33.  Bi9t,  Bril. — 
E. 

ABSAS,  ZBN  AbdalMothleb,  uncle  of 
Mahoinet,  was  at  Arsf  hostile  to  his  nephew, 
whom  he  regarded  as  an  impostor  and  traitor 
:to  his  country.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Bedcr,  and  set  at  a  high  ransom,  On 
complaining  to  his  nephew,  that  ii  was  hard 
t0  reduce  his  uncle  to  beggary,  Mahomet,  who 
Icnew  that  he  had  money  concealed,  said  to  him, 
"  Where  are  the  purses  of  gold  that  ybu  gave 
your  mother  to  keep  when  you  left  Mecca?" 
Abbas,  who  thought  this  transaction  secret,  was 
much  surprised,  and  began  to  entertain  such  an 
opinion  of  his  nephew,  that  he  embraced  his 
religion.  He  afterwards  became  one  of  Ma- 
homet's principal  captains,  and  was  with  him  in 
the  battle  of  Hona^in  fought  against  the  Thakef- 
ites.  In  this  combat  Mahomet  was  brought 
into  iunnmeBt  danger,  and  would  have  perished, 


had  not  Abbas,  who  had  a  very  loud  voice,  re- 
called the  fugitives,  and  animated  ihem  to  his 
defence.  Abbas  was  also  one  of  the  first  doc- 
tors of  Islamism,  the  whole  of  whose  science 
consisted  in  being  able  to  repeat  and  explain 
the  Koran,  and  preserve  in  their  memory  cer- 
tain apocryphal  histories;  but  in  this  lie  was 
greatly  surpassed  by  his  son.  The  Musulmans 
had  a  great  veneration  for  Abbas  ;  and  the  ca- 
liphs Cjmar  and  Othman  never  paffed  him  on 
horseback  without  dismounting  to  snlute  him. 
He  died  in  the  year  of  the  Hcgira  32,  A.  D.  653. 

Abul-abbas,  sumamed  Saffah,  one  of  hiserand-; 
sons,  was  caliph  a  century  after  his  death,  and 
gave  commencement  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Ab- 
hassides,  who  possessed  this  dignity  524  years. 
D'Hirbthi,  Bibl.  Orient.— h. 

ABBAS  I.  (Shah)  the  Great.  This  famous 
Perfian  king  was  the  third  son  of  Shah  Mo- 
hammed Khodabandeh,  and  was  bom  about 
A.  D.  1558.  He  was  at  fiist  governor  or  king 
of  Khorasan ;  but,  on  the  murder  of  his  bro- 
ther Ismael  (who  had  himself  caused  that  of 
his  elder  brother  Hamzeh],  he  succeeded  to  tlic 
throne  of  Persia  in  1585.  One  of  his  first  ac- 
tions was  to  put  to  death,  partly  with  his  own 
hand,  his  tutor  Murfhid,  to  whom  he  had  been 
itidebted  for  his  hfe  and  crown,  but  who  fhowed 
a  disposition  to  keep  him  in  subjection;  and 
this  bloody  deed,  in  a  barbarous  and  despotic 
country,  was  confidered  as  an  indication  of  the 
vigour  of  ehara£l:cr,  and  ability  for  governing, 
which  he  afterwards  displayed. 

When  he  ascended  the  throne,  Pcrfia  ftas 
divided  among  more  than  twenty  princes,  who 
had  usurped  their  governments,  and  rendered 
themselves  independent.  There  was  also  a  body 
of  troops,  resembling  the  janizaries  in  Turkey, 
who  kept  all  former  sovereigns  under  controul. 
These,  as  well  as  the  leading  families,  were  of 
the  race  of  Kurchi,  or  Turkmans ;  and  were 
afTociated  for  miitual  defence,  so  as  to  set  the 
supreme  authority  at  defiance.  It  was  there- 
fore the  great  objefl  of  Abbas  to  destroy  all 
die  ancient  families,  and  reform  the  rdractory 
troops;  a  design  in  the  main  justifiable,  thougn 
he  pursued  it  with  all  the  perfidy  and  cruelty 
diat  have  ever  disringuishcd  eastern  policy. 

Abbas  began  his  public  exploits  by  a  war* 
fare  of  three  years  against  Abdaliah,-  khan  of 
the  Usbecks,  who  had  invaded  Khorazan.  It 
terminated  in  the  capture  and  death  of  the  khan, 
and  all  his  family.  Abbas  then  visited  Ispahan, 
with  the  situation  of  which  he  was  so  much  de- 
lighted, that  he  made  it  the  seat  of  his  empire. 
He  next  undertook  an  expedition  against  the 
Othman  Turlts,  &oin  whom  he  too^  Tauris, 
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snd  various  cities  and  provinces  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood; and  by  an  act  of  the  basest  perfidy 
and  ingratitude,  he  massacred  all  the  chiefs  of 
the  Kurds,  who  had  assisted  him  in  taking  the 
strong  town  of  Orumi.  He  next  subdued  the 
provinces  of  Shirwan  and  Ghilan,  on  the  west- 
ern coast  of  ihe  Caspian  sea,  and  made  roads 
through  the  most  difficuh  parts  of  those  coun- 
tries. The  Turks  in  the  mean  time  advanced 
with  a  prodigious  army  to  Tauris,  but  were 
driven  back,  afcer  fome  bloody  aflions,  by  Ab- 
bas. And  on  a  second  invasiun,  two  years  af- 
terwards, though  they  took  Tauris,  and  gain- 
ed several  advantages,  they  were  in  the  end 
compelled  to  retreat.  An  interval  of  twenty 
years  ensued,  during  which  Persia  enjoyed  tran- 
,  quillily  ;  but  at  the  expiration  of  this  term,  tlie 
Turks  made  a  thiid  irruption,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Krim  Tartars,  They  were,  however, 
finally  repulsed  by  one  of  the  generals  of  the 
Shah. 

Abbas  then  made  an  expedition  into  Geor- 
gia. Finding  his  foldicrs  much  addicted  to  the 
ufe  of  tobacco,  he  prohibited  it,  afld  enforced 
his  order  by  causing  the  noses  and  lips  of  of- 
fenders to  be  cut  oiE  A  merchant,  ignorant  of 
the  prohibition,  coming  into  the  camp  with 
some  hags  of  tobacco,  was  by  the  Shah's  com- 
mand set  upon  a  pile  of  faggots,  and  consumed 
in  the  midll  of  his  merchandize. 

This  cruel  disposition  was  soon  after  exer- 
cised in  a  very  tragical  manner  on  his  own  fa- 
mily, Befides  a  vad  number  of  concubines.  Ab- 
bas had  three  wives,  who  bore  him  as  many 
sons.  The  two  younger  were,  according  to 
custom,  deprived  of  their  sight.  The  elder,  Safi 
Mirza,  had  been  instigated  by  some  nobles,  wea- 
ried with  the  father's  tyranny,  to  join  in  a  con- 
spiracy against  his  life,  and  ascend  the  throne  in 
his  stead.  Sa6,  with  filial  duty,  difcovered  the 
plot  to  his  father  ;  but  he  thereby  infused  an  in- 
curable suspicion  into  the  mind  of  Abbas ;  and 
this  was  only  to  be  removed  by  his  death.  The 
father  proposed  his  son's  execution  to  a  brave  old 

?;eneral,  who  at  the  hazard  of  his  own  hfc  re- 
used the  deed.  Another  was  not  so  scrupulous. 
He  met  the  prince  coming  from  the  bath  on  a 
mule,  attended  only  by  a  single  page  ;  and  feiz- 
ing  his  bridle,  bid  him  alight  and  die,  in  obedience 
to  the  royal  plcafure.  The  prince  exclaimed 
against  the  injustice  of  the  sentence,  but  added, 
"  Since  it  is  God's  pleasure  thus  to  dispose  of  ine, 
his  will,  and  the  king's,  Ijedone."  He  immedi- 
ately received  two  stabs,  and  fell  dead  at  the  feet 
of  his  executioner.  This  act,  even  in  Persia, 
occasioned  a  dangerous  tumult  of  the  people  ; 
tad  the  mother  of  the  murdered  prince  ran  to 


the  Shah 's  apanmcnt,  and  with  bitter  reproaches 
tore  his  face  with  her  nails.  Abbas  bore  it  pa- 
tiently, and  was  contented  with  vindicating  his 
conduct,  from  the  danger  of  his  own  life.  He 
even  feit  poignant  rcmorfe.  He  shut  himself  up 
ten  days  ivith  his  eyes  covered,  lived  a  month 
upon  s]iarc  diet,  mourned  a  whole  year,  and 
never  afterwards  wore  clothes  which  could  di- 
stinguish him  from  those  of  the  meanest  condi- 
tion. He  likewise  converted  the  place  where  his- 
son  was  killed  into  a  sanctuary. 

His  bloody  disposition,  however,  was  rathei 
irritated  than  softened  by  this  disaster.  He  in- 
vited all  the  khans  whom  he  suspected  to  a  ban- 
quet, and  caused  them  to  die  in  his  presence  by 
poison  ;  and  after  having,  according  to  promise^ 
rewarded  his  son's  exccutianer  bv  making  him  a 
khan,  he  obliged  him  to  cut  off  his  own  son's 
head,  that  he  might  feel  the  wretchedness  he  bad 
been  instrumental  in  occasioning.  That  hii 
grandson,  of  whom  he  was  fond,  might  not 
cultivate  popularity  as  his  father  had  done,  Ab- 
bas caused  opium  to  be  administered  daily  to  hin]» 
in  order  lo  stupefy  and  weaken  his  faculties^ 

Proceeding  in  the  course  of  conquest,  he 
took  from  the  Kurds  the  kingdom  of  Lar,  com- 
prising a  considerable  part  of  Pars,  or  Persia 
proper.  He  also,  in  1613,  invaded  Georgia^ 
then  shared  between  two  princes,  whom,  by 
his  deceitful  policy,  he  detached  from  their  mu- 
tual defensive  alliance,  and  then,  by  means  of 
various  acts  of  perfidy,  drove  from  their  king"* 
doms  and  ruined.  He  secured  the  country  by 
building  numerous  fortresses  and  filling  them 
with  Persians,  and  by  transporting  above  8o/x>0 
families  of  Georgians  into  different  provinces  of 
his  own  dominions,  filling  their  places  with  Ar- 
menians and  Persians.  '  About  the  fame  time 
be  took  the  city  of  Bagdat  from  the  Turks,  and 
next  year  repulsed  the  general  who  came  to 
recover  it.  Two  years  afterwards,  the  Shah's 
general  gave  a  signal  defeat  to  another  Turk- 
ish army  which  advanced  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe.  ,  This  victory  was  so  welcome  to  Ab- 
bas, that,  going  to  meet  his  general,  he  dls* 
mounted,  and  compelled  him  to  ride  his  horse, 
while  he  himself  and  his  khans  followed  sotae 
paces  on  foot. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  successes  of  Shah 
Abbas  was  the  taking  of  Ormuz  in  the  Persian 
gulf,  from  the  Poituguese;  in  which  exploit  he 
received  great  assistance  fiom  an  English  fleet, 
which  thus  retaliated  on  the  Portuguese  the 
molestation  they  hud  given  to  their  trade.  The 
place  surrendered  to  the  English,  who  delivered 
up  the  military  stores  and  all  the  Mahometans 
to  the  Shah's  general,  and  in  return  obtained  » 
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Tcty  advantageous  commercial  treaty  for  their 
aalion.  This  happened  in  1622. 

About  the  end  of  1638,  Shah  Abbas,  being 
at  his  favourite  palace  of  Ferebad  in  Mazande- 
ran,  fell  sick  ;  and  perceiving  the  disea.ic  to  be 
dangerous,  he  sent  for  four  of  the  chief  men  of 
his  Council,  and  declared  his  grandson  Sain 
Mitza,  the  son  of  Safi,  his  successor.  He  com- 
manded his  death  to  be  kept  concealed  till  the 
succession  was  fccured;  and  for  this  purpofe 
directed  that  his  body  should  be  daily  exposed 
in  the  hall  of  justice  in  a  chair  of  state  for  six 
weeks,  wi'tli  the  eyes  open,  and  the  back  to  the 
hangings,  behind  which  an  aga  was  to  stand, 
who  wuh  a  string  should  make  a  motion  with 
the  arm  by  way  of  anfwer  to  questions  propofed 
from  the  other  end  of  the  hall.  By  this  ridicu- 
lous faire  his  death  was  kept  a  secret  for  six 
weeks.  In  order  to  conceal  the  i«il  place  of 
his  funeral  from  his  subjects,  probably  through 
fcar  of  violation  of  his  remains,  he  ordered  his 
obsequies  to  be  celebrated  in  three  places  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  buried  at 
none  of  them ;  but  at  Cufa,  near  the  sepulchre 
of  Ali.  He  died  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his 
age,  after  a  reign  of  forty- three  years  over  Per- 
sia, and  lifry  over  Khorasan.  Shah  Abbas  was 
of  a  low  stature,  with  a  keen  aspect,  small  and 
fiery  eyes,  a  higli  hooked  nose,  a  sharp  beard- 
less chin,  and  long  thick  mustachios  bending 
downwards — a  physiognomy  altogether  suited 
to  his  character ! 

By  the  Persians,  who  are  accustomed  to  per- 
fidy and  cniclc)-,  the  memory  of  Shah  Abbas  is 
held  in  great  veneration ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
he  was  m  many  respects  an  useful  sovereign  to 
his  country.  By  destroying  the  power  of  the  in- 
dependent khans,  and  the  standing  army,  he  in- 
troduced peace  and  good  order  at  home.  He 
was  fond  of  rtiosc  acts  of  rigorous  justice  which 
render  a  prince  popular,  and  are  easy  to  a  de- 
spot; but  in  these  he  displayed  that  cruel  and 
ferocious  disposition  which  appears  in  all  his 
acts,  and  often  punished  the  innocent  with  the 
guilty.  His  encouragement  of  commerce  was 
beneficial  to  his  subjects,  though  probably  he 
was  excited  to  it  only  by  a  desire  of  enriching 
himself.  He  made  alliances  with  European 
princes  against  the  Turks  ;  and  gave  privileges 
to  foreigners  who  were  disposed  to  trade  in  his 
dominions.  It  was  by  means  of  his  liberality 
that  the  Armenians  were  enabled  to  extend  the 
silk  trade  through  great  part  of  the  East.  He 
settled  them  in  Julfa,  a  suburb  of  Ispahan, 
which  soon  vied  m  riches  and  population  with 
the  city  itself.  An  instance  of  his  good  sense 
appeared  iu  the  paius  he  took  to  substitute  a  re- 


ligious pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  the  imam 
Rizza  in  his  own  country,  to  that  of  Mecca, 
which  carried  great  sums  of  money  among  fo- 
reigners and  enemies.  He  adorned  his  empire 
with  many  magnificent  and  useful  works.  In 
short,  compared  with  the  ignorant  and  weak 
despots  who  generally  occupy  the  thrones  of 
the  East,  he  may  merit  the  title  of  Great ;  if 
diat  be  at  all  compatible  with  perfidy,  injustice, 
and  cRicIty.     Moii.  Univers.  Hist. —  A. 

ABBAS  11.  (Shah)  was  great-grandson  of 
Shah  Abbas  I.  and  succeeded  his  father,  Shah 
Safi  I.  in  1642,  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  His 
reign  affords  fi;w  memotublc  events.  He  as- 
sisted the  prince  of  the  Uzbek  Tartars  against 
his  own  children,  who  had  risen  in  rebellion ; 
and  recovered  the  province  of  Kandahar  from 
thegreat  Mogul.  His  generals  made  some  inef> 
fcctual  attempts  to  reduce  the  prince  of  Jaskcs, 
whose  country  lies  on  the  coast  of  the  Indian 
sea.  Several  other  military  expeditions,  of 
which  little  Is  known,  took  place  in  his  reign. 
The  Shah  himself  had  the  character  of  great 
capacity,  and  a  good  disposition  ;  yet  the  stories 
related  of  him  are  little  to  his  honour.  He  was 
much  addicted  to  excesses  in  wine  and  women; 
and,  if  not  naturally  cruel,  was  however  led  by 
intemperance  and  the  spirit  of  despotism  into 
several  acts  of  cruelty.  He  was  fond  of  strangers, 
and  had  a  taste  for  the  arts ;  which  may  account 
for  the  encomiums  he  has  received  from  some 
European  travellers ;  yet  Tavemier,  who  had 
near  access  to  him,  has  little  better  to  relate  con- 
ceminET  him  than  some  scenes  of  low  debauch, 
and  3  trivial  curiosity  for  works  of  European 
mechanism.  After  a  reign  of  twenty-four  years, 
he  died  miserably  in  consequence  .of  a  venereal 
disease  caught  from  a  dancing-girl,  which  his 
irregularity  would  not  sutFcr  to  be  treated  pro- 
perly. This  was  in  i6t)6.  He  was  buried  at 
Koni  under  a  magnificent  sepulchre,  of  which 
a  draught  is  given  by  the  celebrated  travetlcF, 
Chaniin.     AJod.  Univers.  Hiil.^A. 

ABBASSA,  sister  of  the  caliph  Haroun  al 
Raschid,  a  lady  of  extraordinary  talents,  is 
chiefly  known  by  her  tragical  and  sin^lar  for- 
tune. Her  brother  manicd  her  to  his  favour- 
ite vifir  Giaffar  the  BanneciJe,  hut  under  the 
hard  condition  that  they  should  never  approach 
nearer  to  each  other  than  would  suffice  for  the 
indulgence  of  words  and  looks.  Youth  and  mu- 
tual passion  tempted  them  to  break  through  the 
restriction ;  and  the"  consequences  of  this  dis- 
obedience were  such  as  could  not  be  long  con- 
cealed. Ahbnssa  was  delivered  of  twins  (ac-. 
cording  to  some  writers),  who  were  sent  to  be 
privately  educated  at  Mecca ;  but  the  secret  was 
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betnyed  to  the  caliph.  In  a  fit  of  despotic  nge 
he  caused  the  husband  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
turned  his  sister  out  of  the  i>alace,  to  confront 
the  extremes  of  hardship  and  want.  Several 
years  afterwards  she  was  recognised  by  a  lady 
who  had  known  her  in  her  prosperity,  and  was 
asked  what  had  brought  her  into  that  wretched 
condition,  "  I  once  (said  Abbassa)  possessed 
400  Haves  )  I  have  now  no  other  property  than 
two  sheep-skins,  one  of  which  serve)  for  my 
upper,  the  other  for  my  under  garment.  I  at- 
tribute my  misfortunes  to  want  of  gratitude  to 
God  for  former  blessings.  I  am  penitent  and 
content."  The  lady  presented  her  with, 500 
silver  drachms,  which  (he  received  with  as  much 
joy  as  if  she  had  been  restored  to  her  former 
Sfriendor.  It  appears  from  some  tender  Arabic 
verses  of  hers  which  have  been  preserved,  that 
she  first  disclosed  to  Giaflar  the  passion  by  which 
she  ^s  consumed,  D' Hcrbelot,  Bihi.  Orient, 
—A, 

ABBO  D£  Fleuri,  a  Benedictine  monk  of 
the  loth  century,  wai  bom  in  the  territory  of 
Orleans,  andeducatedin  theabbey  ofFleuri,  and 
afterwards  at  Paris  and  Rheims,  He  made  great 
proficiency  in  tfaeologVi  dialecticst  geometry, 
astronomy,  music,  andrhetonc,  Oswald,  bi- 
shop of  Worcester,  in  985,  applied  to  this  mo- 
nastery for  a  proper  literary  preceptor,  ftir  the 
abbey  of  Ramsay,  of  which  he  was  the  founder. 
Abbo  was  sent  over  to  England  for  this  purpose ; 
and  his  singular  merit  soon  obtained  him  re- 
spect with  king  Ethelred,  and  the  English  nobi- 
lity. Returning  to  Fleuri,  he  was,  upon  the 
death  of  the  abbot,  elected  his  successor,  Ar- 
noul,  bishopof  Orleans,  not  contented  with  his 
spiritual  jurisdiction  over  the  monastery,  de- 
manded that  the  abbot  should  acknowledge  him- 
self his  vas&al,  and  as  such  take  the  oath  of  feal- 
ty. This  Abbo  peremptorily  refused,  alleging 
that  the  abbey  depended  upon  the  king  alone  for 
iu  temporalities.  At  the  council  of  St.  Denys 
in  995,  this  monk  strenuously  opposed  the  at- 
tempts of  the  bishops  to  deprive  the  monks  and 
laics  of  the  tithes  which  they  possessed ;  and  the 
populace  taking  the  part  of  Abbo,  raised  a  tu- 
mult, which  obliged -the  clergy  to  break  up  the 
council  widiout  accomplilhing  their  purpose. 
To  justify  his  conduct  to  the  reigning  princes, 
Ku^  Capet  and  Robert  his  son,  Abbo  publish- 
ed an  "  Apology,"  dedicated  to  them,  which  was 
afterwards  printed,  at  the  head  of  a  collection  of 
his  letters,  in  folio,  at  Paris  in  1687,  Abbo 
was  zealously  attached  to  the  monastic  discipline, 
and  at  last  fell  a  victim  to  his  zeaL  Undertaking 
to  restore  the  discipline  of  Reole,  an  abbey  sub- 
vrdinate  to  that  of  Fleuri,  a  tumult  was  excited, 


in  -which  he  received  a  monal  wound :  he  died 
in  the  year  1004.  Abbo  wrote  an  abridgment 
of  the  Lives  of  the  Popes,  down  to  the  poutifi- 
cate  of  Gregory  II.  which  was  published  in  4to. 
at  Mcntz,  in  1602.  Histtire  Lit,  dela  Franee. 
Afareri. — E. 

ABBOT,  GeoB-ge,  in  die  reigns  of  James  I, 
and  Charles  I,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  . 
bom  at  Guilford  in  Surrey,  October  29di,  i  $63. 
He  was  the  son  of  Maurice  Abbot,  a  cloth- 
worker.  In  hi«  childhood  he  imbibed  from  his 
parents,  who,  under  the  reign  of  queot  Mary, 
had  sufficed  persecution,  a  zealous  attachment 
to  the  protesnm  interest,  and  coiuequent  aver- 
sion to  popery,  which  strongly  marked  hts  cha- 
tucter  through  the  whole  ofhu  future  life.  Ho 
received  the  rudiments  of  classical  learning. 
in  the  ircc-achool  at  Guilford ;  and,  in  15B3* 
became  a  student  in  Baliol  college,  OxfotO. 
Having  passed  through  the  usual  course  of  gra- 
duation. Abbot  was  elected  master  of  University 
College,  and  was  three  times  appointed  vice* 
chancellor  of  the  university,  Wuh  these  hi^ 
academic  honours  he  enjoyed  the  clerical  dig- 
nity of  dean  of  Winchester.  It  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed, that  Dr.  AUxm  owed  his  advancement,  in  part 
at  least,  to  his  learning :  this  may  be  concluded, 
from  his  first  publication,  *'  Qusstionea  sex  toti- 
dem  Pnelectionibus  in  Schola  Theologica  Oxo- 
nic  habitis,"  [Six  Questions  disctusisd  in  six 
Lectures  read  m  the  Divinity- School  of  Ox- 
ford] printed  at  Oxford  in  1598,  and  reprinted 
in  1016,  at  Frankfort ;  and  with  still  greater  cer- 
tainty, from  his  obtaining,  in  1604,  the  second 
place  in  the  list  of  eight  learned  men  of  Oxford, 
to  whom  was  entrusted  the  important  charge  t^ 
translating  the  historical  parts  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. Tcrtiaps,  too,  his  earir  advancement 
might  be,  in  part,  owing  to  his  zeal'  for  th« 
protesiant  cause ;  for,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Eli- 
zabeth, this  was  a  powerful  recommendarion ; 
and  Abbot,  during  his  residence  at  Oxford,  had 
given  frequent  proofs  of  his  aversion  to  po- 
pery. He  discovered  an  early  disaflection  to 
doctor,  afterwards  archbishop.  Laud  (Heylin's 
Life  of  Abp.  Laud,  p.  53,  54.},  and  was  active 
in  promoting  the  censui'e,  passed  upon  him  for 
a  sermon  preached  before  the  university.  In  a 
dispute,  whicli  arose  concerning  the  propriety 
of  replacing  the  cross  at  Cheapside,  which,  in 
1600,  had  hecn  taken  down  to  be  repaired,  he 
gave  it  as  his  decided  opinion,  that  the  crucifix 
with  the  dove  upon  it  should  not  be  set  up 
again,  but  that  a  pyramid,  or  some  other  stone 
merely  ornamental,  should  be  placed  in  its  stead. 
(Cheapside  Cross  censured  and  condemned,  410. 
Lond.  1641.)    His  opinion  on  this  matter  was,. 
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towcTcr,  in  part  over-ruIeJ;  and  the  primate 
and  bishops,  who  seem  to  ]iave  been  no  stran- 
gers to  the  value  of  the  prudent  maxim,  medio 
tuti^mus  His,  determiaed  that  the  cross  only^ 
should  be  erected,  without  the  body,  or  the 
daw. 

A  new  path  of  ascent  to  clerical  honours  now 
opened  before  Abbot.  King  James,  who,  though 
a  native  of  Scotland,  was  fond  of  the  English 
hierarchy,  earnestly  wished  to  establish  an 
union  between  the  churches  of  the  two  king- 
doms. This  important  commission  he  entrust- 
ed to  the  care  of  his  treasurer  in  Scotland,  the 
cari  of  Dunbar ;  and  Abbot,  whose  character 
for  discretion  had  been  long  established,  was 
fixed  upon  as  a  proper  person  to  accompany 
the  treasurer  as  his  chaplain,  and  assist  him  in 
the  arduous  task  of  bending  the  necks  of  the 
Scotch  clergy  to  the  yoke  of  episcopal  juris- 
diction. By  the  prudent  management  of  the 
dean,  aided,  peihaps,  by  the  powerful  influence 
of  some  seasonable  distributions  from  the  trea- 
sury, (Calderwood's  Hist,  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  p,  5S8.)  this  favourite  object  was, 
widioul  much  opposition,  so  far  accomplished, 
that  the  bishops  were  appointed  to  be  perpetual 
moderators  in  the  diocesan  synods,  and  to  pos- 
sess the  power  of  presentation  to  benefices,  and 
of  deprivation,  or  suspension,  of  ministers,  with 
Other  privileges.  The  success  of  this  commis- 
sion was  highly  gratifying  to  the  kingi  and 
Abbot,  to  whose  judicious  exertions- this  success 
was  principally  owing,  from  this  time  stood 
high  in  his  royal  master's  fiivour.  Another 
circumstance,  which  contributed  to  ingratiate 
him  with  James,  was,  that,  during  his  residence 
in  Edinburgh,  an  account  being  published  by 
judge  Halt  of  the  trial  of  George  Sprot,  who, 
en  riis  own  confession,  was  convicted  and  exe- 
cuted for  being  concerned  in  Cowrie's  conspi- 
racy, Abbot  prefixed  to  this  account  a  preface, 
which  cleared  up  that  mysterious  afl^air  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  king  and  the  public.  Possi- 
bly, too.  Abbot  might  be  a  little  indebted  for  his 
good  fortune  to  adulation;  for  we  find  that  he 
so  far  adopted  the  fashion  of  the  times,  as,  in 
the  preface  just  mentioned,  to  load  his  royal 
master  with  the  following  fulsome  panegyric  : 
"  His  whole  life  iias  been  so  immaculate  and 
onspotted  in  the  world,  so  free  from  all  touch 
of  viciousness  and  staining  Imputation,  that 
even  malice  itself,  which  leavcth  nothing  un- 
searched,  couid  never  find  true  blemish  in  it,  nor 
cast  probable  aspersion  on  it :  zealous  as  Da- 
vid i  learned  and  wise,  the  Salomon  of  our  age  ; 
religious  as  Josias,  careful  of  spreading  Christ's 
&!th  as  ConsiantinQ  the  Great  1  just  as  Moses ; 


undefiled  in  all  his  ways,  as  a  Jehosaphat,  or 
Hezekias  ;  full  of  clemency,  as  another  Thco- 
dosius." 

Abbot  now  possessed  a  considerable  portion' 
of  the  royal  confidence,  and  was  consulted  by 
the  king  on  the  propriety  of  his  interfering  as  a- 
mediator  between  the  crown  of  Spain  and  the 
United  Provinces.  Of  the  dean's  opinion  upon' 
this  business  we  have  no  other  information  ihaa 
from  a  singular  letter  from  the  king  to  Abbot,- 
first  published  by  Sherlock,  dean  o?  St  Paul's. 
From  this  letter  it  appears,  that  Abbot's  ideas  of 
regal  power  were,  at  this  time  at  least,  not  very' 
consistent  with  the  principles  of  liberty.  To  the 
king's  enquiry,  "whether  a  Chrisiian  and  a' 
protcstant  king  may  concur  to  assist  his  neigh- 
bours in  shaking  off  their  obedience  to  their- 
own  sovereign,  upon  the  account  of  oppression  ■ 
or  tyranny  ?  he  gave,  it  seems,  a  reply  in  the 
negative,  on  the  slavish  principle,  that  even  ty-' 
ranny  is  God's  authority.  {New  Observator, 
vol.  lit.  Numb.  12.)  In  the  present  case  the 
good  dean  may  be  allowed  to  have  had  some 
merit  in  bringing  forward  even  tliis -servile  doc- 
trine, at  a  time  when  it  did  not  suit  the  king's 
convenience  to  listen  to  it.  There  was  not," 
however,  much  danger  tfiat  he  would  give  such 
a  prince  as  James  lasting  offence  by  such  doc- 
trine J  and  we  arc  not  surprised  that  the  king 
dismissed  the  argument  and  the  doctor,  with 
this  piece  of  pleasantry : — "  Mr.  Doctor,  Ihave' 
no  time  to  express  my  mind  further  on  this 
theory  business  j  .1  shall  give  you  ray  orders 
about  it  by  Mr.  Solicitor;  and  until  then,  meddle 
no  more  in  it,  for  they  are  edge-tools  ;  or  rather 
like  that  weapon,  that  is  said  to  cut  with  one 
edge  and  cure  -vvith  the  other."  The  event 
proved,  that  the  doctor's  notions  on  this  "  theo- 
ry busiucss"  were  not  very  offensive  to  his  ma- 
ster ;  for,  very  soon  aft<;rwards  ecclesiastical  ho- 
nours were  neaped  upon  him  in  rapid  succes- 
sion  ;  first,  the  bishopric  of  Litchfield  and  Co- 
ventry ;  then  the  mitre  of  London,  and  about 
two  years  afterwards,  in  April  i6ir,  the  ar- 
chicpiscopal  see  of  Canterbury. 

To  this  summit  of  ecclesiastical  preferment 
Abbot  arrived  in  the  midst  of  many  envious  ri- 
vals, among  whom  were  several  dignitaries  who 
were  inclined  to  favour  the  papists  :  and  his 
learning,  probity,  and  industry  enabled  him  to 
sustain  the  burden  of  his  high  office  with  repu- 
tation. Some  facts,  however,  occurred  in  thc^ 
course  of  his  life,  which  plainlv  showed,  that, 
though  at  the  head  of  what  might  then  be  call- 
ed the  low  party  in  the  church,  and  though  a 
decided  enemy  to  the  superstition  and  intole- 
rance of  the  Romish  church,   liis  miqd  wat 
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deeply  tinctured  with  the  tyrannical  principles,  own  l^ter  to  Sir  R.  Winwood,  we  lexrn  that 

and  bigotctl  spirit,  of  the  age.     ITie  same  prin-  Gfotius,  diough  so  eminent  for  learning,  ge- 

ciples,  which  had  before  promjHeJ  him  to  dis-  nius,  ai^  judgment,  introduced  under  an  unta- 

ctnirage  die  king  from  assisting  the  Dutch  in  vourable  association,  appeared  to  Abbot  in  no 

KgaiiUK  their  liberty,  now  inclined  him,   as  better  light  than  that  of  an  unpertiBent  prater, 

soon  as  he  was  vested  with  the  supreme  eccle-  rude  and  troublesome  by  his  gamility.     A  pas* 

siaatical  power,  to  assert  in  theiv  full  extent  the  sage  in  this  letter  is  too  curious  to  be  omined. 

prerogatives  of  his  office,  as  exercised  in  the  "  Yoa  must  take  heed  how  you  trust  Dr.  Gro- 

bigh  cotitt  of  commisEton,  and  to  refuse  tub-  tiu*  too  far  ;  I  perceive  him  to  be  so  addicted  to 

mission  to  those  restrictions,  ivhich  thatuprighl  some  partialities  in  those  parts,  that  he  feamh 

judge.  Sir  Edward  Coke,  attempted  to  put  upoa  not  to  Jash*  so  it  may  serve  a  tarn.     At  his  &n 

its  formidableaivl  oppressive  jurisdiction;  [Win«  coming  to  the  king,  by  reason  of  bta  good  Latia 

wood's  Memorials,  fol.  1725-  vol.  iii.  p.  281.  tongue,  hewas  so  tedious,  and  fuU  of  titdc-tat- 

a94>)  concerning  which  judge  Blackstone  says,  tie,  that  the  king's  judgment  was  of  him,  that 

t)^  "  in  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles  1.  he  was  some  pedant  full  of  words,  and  of  no 

means  were  found  to  vest  in  the  high  commis-  great  judgment.    And  I  myself,  discovering  that 

sion  extraordinary  and  almost  despotic  powers  to  be  his  habit,  as  if  he  did  imagine  that  every 

of  fioing  and  imprisoning."  (Comment,  b.  iii.  man  was  bound  to  hear  him  50  long  as  he 

cli,    5.)     At   a    subseqocnt  period,    however,  would  talk  (which  is  a  great  burden  to  men  re- 

we  shall  find  the  tone  of  the  archbishop's  poll-  pletc  with  business),  didprivately  give  him  no- 

tical  principles  considerably  lowered.  tice  thereof,  that  he  should  plainly  and  directly 

Widi  respect  to  religious  opinions,  archbi-  deliver  his  mind,  or  else  he  would  make  the 

■hop  Abbot  was  a  rigid  Calvinist  1  and  his  zeal  king  weary  of  him.  This  ctid  not  so  take  place^ 

for  the  reformed  ^th,  according  to  his  own  but  tliat  afterwards  he  fell  to  it  again,  as  was  e- 

Sian&rd,  was  accompanied  with  so  little  libe-  speciallyobservedonenightatsupperatthe  lorJ 

rality,   that  he   was   scarcely  less    inclined  to  bi^op  of  Ely's,  whither  being  brought  by  Mr. 

treat  with  severity  the  protcstant  heretics  on  one  Casaubon  (as  I  think],  my  lord  entreated  him 

side,  than  the  Roman  catholics  on  the  other,  to  stay  supper,  which  he  did.     There  was  pre- 

When  Conrade  Vorstius,  who  had,  in   Hoi-  sent  Dr.   Steward  and  another  civiliBn,   aata 

land,  written,  in  Latin,  an  Arminian  treatise,  whom  he  flings  out  some  question  of  that  pro- 

<*  On  the  Attributes  of  God,"  was  nominated  to  fession,   and  was  so  fuU  of  words,  that  Dr. 

a  professorship  in  the  university  of  Leyden,  the  Steward  af^rwards  told  my  lord,  that  he  did- 

srchbithop,  as  appears  from  authority  which  perceive  by  him,  that  like  a  smatteier  he  had 

the  author  of  the  Confessional  (See  Confession-  studied  some  two  or  three  questions,  whereof 

al,  p.  28;.  3d  ed.  Brandt's  Hist,  of  the  Ref.  vol.  when  he  came  in  company  he  must  be  talking 

ii.  p.  Jtj.  vTinv/ood's  Memorials, vol. iii.  p.  296.)  to  vindicate  ;  but  if  he  were  put  from  those,  he 

has  in  vain  attempted  to  invalidate,  persuaded  would  Ihew  himself  but  a  simple  fellow.  There 

(he  king  to  interpose  his  protest,  by  means  of  was  also  Dr.  Richardson,  the  king's  professor 

bis  minister  Sir  Ralph  Winwood,  in  the  assem-  of  divinity  in  Cambridge,  and  another  doctor 

bly  of  the  States- General,  agaiiist  the  admission  in  that  faculty,  widi  whom  he  falleth  in  aba 

of^  this  heretic  to  the  professional  chair.    And,  about  some  of  those  questions,  which  are  now 

when  this  effort  of  bigotry  met  with  nncxpect-  controverted  among  die  ministers  in  Holland  r 

ed  opposition,  it  was  with  an  ill  grace  that  the  and  being  matters  wherein  he  was  studied,  he~ 

archbishop  concurred  in  the  pitihil  expedient  of  uttered  afl  his  skill  concerning  them  ;  my  lofd^ 

postponing  the  decision  till  the  opinion  of  die  of  Ely  sitting  still  at  the  supper  all  the  while^ 

chnrches  of  France,  Germany,  and  other  coun-  and  wondering  what  a  man  he  had  there,  who, 

tries,  on  the  subject,  could  be  coUectcd.  never  being  in  the  place  or  company  before,. 

The  powerful  effect  of  prepossession  to  mis-  could  overwhelm  them  so  with  talk  for  so  long 

kad  the  judgment  is  singularly  exemplified  in  a  rime."   (Winwood's  Mem.  vol.  iii.  p.  4^9.} 

an  iaterview,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  af-  For  a  iitnple  fellew,  this  Grotius  seems,  fronk 

fair  of  Vorstius,  look  place  between  Ablnit  and  the  archbishop's  own  account,  to  have  played. 

Ate  illustrious  Grotiusi    In  hope  of  giving  the  his  part  tolerably  well  among  dicse  doctors.     If 

king  a  more  favourable  idea  of  the  Arminians,  the  preceding  passaze  will  remain  an  uncquivo- 

«r  remonstrants,  of  Holland,  this  great  man,  cal  proof  of^ Abbot  s  want  of  skill  and  discem- 

ifho  was  their  most  able  advocate,  came  over  mem  in  Judging  of  characters,  other  pans  of  the 

to  England,  and  had  several  conferences  with  letter  clearly  evince  his  want  of  candour.  Dis- 

llioki^  uid  the  bishops.  From  the  archbishop's  pleved  with  Grotius  for  presuming  t6  advise 
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the  king  not  to  give  his  judgment  hastily  con- 
cerning points  of  religion  tlicn  in  difference  in 
Holland,  for  that  his  majesty  had  infonnation 
but  of  one  side,  the  archhishop  indulges  himself 
in  invective  against  the  remonstrants.  "  Gru> 
tins,"  says  he,  "might  have  let  his  majesty 
know  how  factious  a  generation  these  contra- 
dictcrs  are ;  how  they  arc  like  to  our  puritans 
ID  England ;  how  refractory  they  are  to  the 
authority  of  the  civil  magistrate,  and  other 
things  of  the  lilce  nature.  After  this  ohtiquc 
stroke  at  the  puritans,  we  cannot  easily  credit 
the  report  that  he  secretly  favoured  them,  and 
admitted  their  leading  men  to  his  private  confi- 
dcnce. 

We  pass  on  to  affairs  in  which  our  metropo- 
litan appears  with  greaier  advanUge.  In  the 
business  of  the  divorce  between  the  carl  of  Es- 
sex and  lady  Frances  Howard,  referred  to  a 
court  of  delegates,  consisting  of  bishops  and  ci- 
vilians, although  it  was  well  known  that  the 
king  and  the  court  were  desirom  of  the  divorce, 
the  archbishop,  who  foresaw  that  it  would  af- 
ford public  countenance  to  licentious  gallantry, 
vtah  inflexible  finnness  gave  his  vote  against  it, 
and  afterwards  wrote  a  vindication  of  himself, 
(Case  of  the  earl  of  Essex  and  lady  Frances 
Howard)  which  wai  answered  by  the  king, 
but  without  producing  any  alteration  in  the 
archbishop's  opinion  or  conduct. 

From  this  time  it  is  probable,  that  Dr.  Ab- 
bot's interest  with  the  king  declined :  he,  how- 
ever, made  use  of  the  queen's  favour,  to  intro- 
duce to  the  royal  patronage  George  Villiers,  af- 
terwards duke  of  Buckmgham,  who  at  first  ex- 
pressed the  warmest  gratitude  to  the  archbishop, 
calling  him  father,  and  requesting  his  advice 
how  to  conduct  himself  in  his  new  post,  but 
whose  subsequent  enmity  against  his  benefactor 
was  such,  as  brought  to  the  archbishop's  recol- 
lection tlic  reflection  of  Tacitus,  that  benefits 
while  they  may  be  requited  aze  valued  as  such  ; 
but  when  they  are  so  greac  that  they  cannot 
be  repaid,  they  become  occasions  of  hatred. 
(Rufhwordi's  Hist.  Collect,  vol.  i.  p.  460.) 

The  archbishop's  zeal  for  the  protestanc  in- 
terest, which  never  deserted  him,  was  shewn,  in 
the  pains  which  he  took  to  promote  the  mar- 
riage of  the  princess  Elizabeth  to  the  elector 
Palatine  ;  in  the  polite  attention  which  he  paid 
to  the  elector  during  his  visit  to  England  {  and 
in  the  importunity  with  which,  in  a  letter  (Ca- 
bala, 3ded,  p.  10 J.)  written  to  the  secreUry 
of  state  while  he  was  confined  in  bed  by  the 
gout,  he  urged  the  king  to  support,  with  a  mili- 
tary force,  the  elector's  claim  to  the  crown  of 
Bohemia. 


In  the  year  162 1  an  accident  heppencd,  which 
occasioned  the  archbishop  much  trouble  and  vex- 
ation. The  declining  state  of  his  health  requir- 
ing that  he  should  use  much  exercise,  he  some- 
times  took  the  diversion  of  hunting.  Dischar^ 
ing  from  a  cross-bow  an  arrow  at  one  of  the 
deer  in  lord  Zuuch'spark,  it  unfortunately  Aruc^ 
Peter  Hawkins,  his  lordship's  game-keeper,  and 
the  wound  proved  mortal.  The  affair,  tliourii 
it  appears  to  have  been  a  perfect  casualty,  with* 
out  any  indiscretion  on  the  part  of  the  arch- 
bishop, gave  him  such  lasting  uneasiness,  that 
from  that  time  till  his  death  he  kept,  on  this  ac* 
Count,  a  monthly  fast.  He  settled  an  annuity 
on  the  unfortunate  man's  widow.  The  arch- 
bishop's  enemies  did  not  fail  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity, which  this  accident  presented,  of  bring* 
ing  him  into  discredit.  They  attempted  to  re- 
present  the  affair  in  an  unfavourable  light  to  the 
king )  but  he  smartly  replied,  "  An  angel  mi^ 
have  miscarried  in  this  sort."  Doubts  were 
raised,  whether  this  action  might  not  amount 
to  an  irregularity,  which  disqualified  bini  for 
secred  offices.  A  commission  was  appointed 
to  examine  the  merits  of  the  case ;  and  it  wax 
determined,  that  there  had  been  an  irregularity, 
and  (hat  it  must  be  expurgated  both  by  a  pardon 
from  tlic  king,  and  by  a  dispensation  to  rein-. 
fVate  Abbot  in  lus  metropolitan  authority.  All 
this  was  not  sufficient  to  remove  the  delicate 
scruples  of  those  who  were  now  waiting  for 
consecration;  and  they  obtained  the  king's  pcr.> 
mission  to  recdve  it  from  the  hands  of  sundry 
bishops.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  affair  at 
all  abated  the  archbishop's  7.eal  and  courage  in 
withstanding  any  measures,  which  seemed  inju- 
rious to  the  prorestant  cause.  On  this  ground 
he  strenuously  opposed  the  marriage  of  prince 
Charles  to  tlic  infanta  of  Spain,  boiii  by  a  per- 
sonal address  to  the  king  on  presenting  the  re- 
monstrance of  the  house  of  lords ;  and  by  a  let- 
ter {Rushworth's  Collect,  vol.  ii.  p.  85,  Frank- 
land's  Annals  of  K.  James,  p.  80.)  to  his  ma- 
jesty, (if  the  letter  be  genuine,  of  which  some 
doubts  have  been  entertained)  in  which  he  re« 
probates  in  strong  terms  the  toleration  of  popish 
doctrines.  If  we  condemn  the  bigotry,  we  must 
admire  the  intrepidity,  of  this  conduct ;  and  it 
is  pleasing  to  find  that  it  did  not  diminish  the 
archbishop's  interest  in  the  king's  favour;  though 
he  seldom  assisted  him  in  the  council,  he  attend- 
ed him  frequently  during  his  last  illness,  and 
was  widi  him  w-hen  he  expired. 

Under  the  next  reign,  the  current  of  court 
filvonr  turned  towards  the  ecclesiastical  party 
which  countenanced  the  Roman  catholics ;  and 
the  enemies  of  the  archbishop,  among  whom  the 
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most  forward  was  the  ungrateful  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, determined  to  bring  him  to  disgrace. 
V?^hcn  an  occasion  of  offence  is  wanted,  it  is 
soon  found,  A  sermon  was  preached  at  the 
Lent  assises  in  1627  by  Dr.  Sibrhorpe,  the  pur- 
port of  which  was,  to  justify  and  support  the 
loan  which  Charles  had  demanded.  This  ser- 
mon was  transmitted  to  the  archbishop,  with 
the  king's  order  to  license  it  for  the  press.  Ab- 
bot, whose  political  principles  appear  at  this 
time  to  have  been  more  liberal  than  in  the  early 
part  of  his  life,  refused  to  obey  the  king's  com- 
mand ;  and  the  sermon,  after  some  corrections, 
was  licensed  by  the  bishop  of  London.  Such 
was  the  resentment  of  the  king  and  the  court  at 
this  refusal,  that  the  archbishop  received  a  com- 
mand to  retire^  and  was  suspended  from  the 
offices  of  metropolitan  jurisdiction.  (Rush- 
worth's  Collections,  vol.  ii.  p.  435.  438.)  It 
was  soon,  however,  found  necessary  to  recal 
him  ;  and  he  returned  to  his  public  post,  with 
the  same  notions  of  constitutional  rights,  and 
the  same  firmness  in  maintaining  them:  for 
when  the  Petition  of  Right  was  under  consi- 
deration, he  gave  it  his  decided  support ;  and 
when  Dr.  Manwaring  was  brought  to  the  bar 
of  the  house  of  lords,  for  maintaming,  in  two 
sermons,  the  right  of  the  king  to  impose  taxes 
and  loans  upon  the  people  without  consent  of 
parliament,  he  officially  reprimanded  him,  de- 
daring  that  he  dislikeil  and  abhorred  his  doc- 
trine. (Pariiamenr.  Hist.  vol.  iii,  p.  209.) 

In  his  clctical,  as  well  as  in  his  civil  capacity, 
archbishop  Abbot  acted  with  great  steadiness 
and  consistency.  As  in  the  former  reign  he 
refused  to  read  the  king's  proclamation  per- 
mitting sports  and  pastimes  on  the  Lord's  day, 
so  now  he  venturoi,  in  several  instances,  to  act 
contrary  to  certain  instructions,  which,  through 
the  influence  of  bishop  Laud,  were  sent  by  the 
kingto  the  bishops  of  his  province,  and  were  in- 
tended to  favour  the  opinions  of  the  prevailing 
party.  If  archbishop  Abbot  was  less  zealous 
for  ceremonies  than  some  of  his  brethren,  it 
docs  not  appear  that  he,  in  any  instance,  neg- 
lected his  clerical  duty,  or  betrayed  the  interests 
of  tlie  church  in  which  he  presided.  One  of 
his  last  official  actions  was,  an  order  to  the  pa- 
rishioners of  Crayfoiil  in  Kent  to  receive  the 
sacrament  kneeling  at  the  steps  of  the  commu- 
nion table.  About  a  month  after  this  order  w'ds 
given,  in  the  year  1633,  the  archbishop  died  at 
his  palace  of  Crovdon.  His  remains  were  in- 
terred in  the  parish  church  of  Guildford. 

Neither  the  political  nor  the  religious  princi- 
ples of  archbisliop  Abbot  agreeing  with  those  of 


the  ruling  party  under  Charles  I.  it  is  no  won^ 
der  that  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  had 
many  enemies,  and  suffered  much  obloquy.  He 
seems  to  have  been  particularly  obnoxioiM  to 
bishop  Laud ;  and  the  mutual  dislike,  which 
early  sprung  up  between  them  at  the  university, 
appears  to  have  continued  through  life.  We 
sec  no  reason  to  with-hold  from  Abbot  the  praise 
of  having  uniformly  supported  the  character  of 
an  upright  and  worthy  man.  His  natural  tem- 
per seems  to  have  leaned  towards  the  extreme 
of  severe  gravity.  No  suspicion  lies  against 
his  personal  virtues,  and  numerous  testimoniea 
remain  of  his  liberality  and  munificence ;  amone 
which  one  of  the  prmcipal  is  the  erection  ana 
endowment  of  the  hospital  at  Guildford,  upon 
which  he  expended  considerable  sums  during 
his  life-time.  His  deep  contrition  on  account 
of  the  innocent  homicide  which  he  unfortU'- 
nately  perpetrated,  displays  a  feeling  heart.  If 
his  religious  ?£al  was  deeply  tinged  with  -bigo.> 
try,  the  fault  was  chiefly  in  the  times  :  even 
protestants,  of  all  sects,  were  still  strangers  to 
the  first  principles  of  religious  freedom.  His 
political  principles  seem  to  have  undergone  some 
change,  but  his  religious  system  remained  the 
same  ;  and  while  Calvinism  was  his  idol,  pope- 
ry and  Arminianism  were  his  aversion.  The 
trait  of  his  character  which  appears  most  re- 
spectable, and  most  worthy  of  honourable  re* 
membrance,  is  the  integrity  with  which  in  all 
situations  he  adhered  to  his  principles,  and  the 
firmness  with  which  he  supported  them,  in  de- 
fiance of  powerful  opposition,  and  at  the  hazard 
of  incurring  royal  displeasure. 

Besides  the  work  already  mentioned,  arch- 
bishop Abbot  wrote  "  An  Exposition  of  Jo- 
nah," published  in  1600;  a  geographical  work 
entitled,  "  A  brief  Description  of  the  whole 
World."  first  printed  in  1617,  and  afcerwardi 
frequently  reprinted  ;  and  some  temporary  pie- 
ces. Fuller's  Abel  Redlvivus.  H^ood's  Athen. 
Oxen,  and  Fasti  Oxan.  Aubrey's  Hist,  and  An- 
tiq,  of  Surry.  Neve's  Lives  of  Frttesl.  Are/i' 
bishops.  Biogr.  Brit. — E. 

ABBOT,  Robert,  the  elder  brother  of  the 
archbishop,  bom  at  Guildford  in  1560,  shared 
his  goo^  fortune,  and  perhaps  was  not  his  inti:- 
rior  in  merit.  Having  passed,  with  great  credit* 
through  the  same  course  of  education  with  his 
brother,  he  early  distinguished  himself  ai  a 
preacher,  and  his  popular  talents  procured  him 
the  living  of  Bingham,  in  Nottinghamshire.  In 
1594,  he  appeared  as  a  writer  against  popery, 
in  a  piece  entitled,  '*  A  Mirror  of  Popish  Sub- 
tlety."    King  James,   who  had,  at  least,  tlie 
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jDCrjt  of  being  the  patron  of  learned  men,  ap- 
pointed Dr.  Robert  Abbot  one  of  his  chaplains 
Ui  ordinary.  The  strong  aversion  to  popery, 
^vhich  he,  together  with  his  brother,  inherited 
from  his  parents  and  retained  through  life,  ap-i 
pcarcd  in  all  his  writings.  One  of  these,  en- 
titled, "  Anticliristi  Demonstratio"  [A  Demon- 
stration of  Antichrist]  was  so  mnch  ailmiredby 
the  kine,  that  he  ordered  his  own  "  Paraphrase 
on  the  Apocalypse"  to  be  printed  with  it :  "  by 
which,"  says  Mr.  Granger,  "he  paid  himself 
A  much  greater  compliment  than  he  did  the 
-doctor,"  In  i6og,  Robert  Abbot  was  elected 
master  of  Baliol  College  ;  and  the  manner,  in 
which  he  conducted  himself  in  this  difficult  post, 
.  did  credit  to  die  choice.  His  college  was  di- 
stinguished by  the  industry,  sobriety,  and  hamio- 
ny  of  its  members,  and  was  a  fertile  nursery  of 
literature  and  science.  His  zeal  against  popery 
was  ably  displayed  in  a  course  of  lectures,  read 
in  his  college,  and  published  after  his  death, 
"  On  the  King's  Supremacy :"  it  was  also  ex- 
pressed, with  singular  keenness,  in  a  sermon 
preached  before  the  university,  in  which  he  laid 
open  the  secret  methods  by  which  certain  per- 
sons were  attempting  to  undermine  ihc  reforma- 
tion, with  so  manifest  a  reference  to  Dr.  Laud, 
who  was  present,  that  the  whole  auditory  made 
.the  application.  The  doctor  wrote  to  his  friend 
Dr.  Ncal,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  complaining,  that 
,'*  he  was  fain  to  sit  patiently  at  the  rehearsal  of 
diis  sermon,  diough  abused  almost  an  hour  to- 
gether, being  pointed  at  as  hcsat,"(Kushworth's 
Collect,  vol.  i.  p.  62.)  and  consulting  him,  whe- 
ther he  ought  to  take  public  notice  of  the  insult. 
As  we  hear  nothing  more  of  the  affair,  it  is 
probable  that  the  bishop,  aware  that  the  attack 
had  not  been  unprovoked,  advised  the  doctor  to 
remain  quiet.  Robert  Abbot's  talents  and  zcat, 
united  probably  with  the  interest  of  the  arch- 
bishop, at  last  obtained  for  him  the  see  of  Salis- 
bury, and  his  brother  had  the  graiihcation  of 
performing  upon  him  the  ceremony  of  conse- 
cration.  On  his  departure  from  the  university, 
he  delivered  a  farewell  oration  in  Latin,  which 
was  much  admired.  He  possessed  his  episcopal 
dignity  little  more  than  two  years ;  but  dis- 
charged his  duty,  during  that  short  period,  with 
great  diligence  and  fidelity,  and  left  behiiiil  him 
an  unblemished  reputation.  Comparing  the 
merits  of  the  two  brothcis,  Robert  and  George, 
Fuller  remarks,  {Worthies  of  England,  Surry, 
p.  83.)  that  "George  was  the  more  plausible 
preacher,  Robert  the  greater  scholar  ;  George 
wa.  the  abler  statesman,  Robert  the  deeper  di- 
vine." Robert  Abbot  died  in  the  year  1617, 
being  one  of  five  bishops,  who  succeeded  to  the 


see  of  Salisbury  widiin  six  yean.  The  writings 
of  this  prelate  were  chieSy  levelled  against  po- 
pery. He  wrote  several  commentaries  on  the 
scriptures  which  were  not  printed:  among  these 
is  a  Latin  commentary  on  tlie  whole  epistle  to 
the  Romans,  in  four  volumes  folio,  which  has 
remained  to  this  time,  unpublished,  in  the  Bod- 
leian library ;  a  circumstance  which  will  be  the 
less  regretted,  when  it  is  observed,  what  nume- 
rous volumes  of  printed  commentaries   on  the 


scriptures  are  permitted,  by  modern  divines,  to 
sleep  undisturbed  on  the  shelves  of  our  public 
libraries.  FuHer'i  f^orlhUs  ef  England.  JVood's 
Athett.  Oxon.  Biogr.  Brit.  Grainger's  Biorr. 
Hist,  af  England.  James  I.  Class  i.— E. 

ABBT,  Thomas,  was  bom  in  1738,  at 
Ulm,  and  died  in  1766,  at  Eiickeberg,  a  privy- 
counsellor  of  the  count  of  Schaumbuig-Lippe. 
Nicolai,  of  Berlin,  composed  his  biography.  He 
translated  successfully  the  historian  Sallust  into 
German.  He  also  published  an  original  volume 
"  concerning  Merit,"  and  anotiier  "  concerning 
Death  for  one's  Country,"  which  display  bold- 
ness of  style,  compression  of  thought,  and  inti- 
mate familiarity  with  the  ancient  historians.  He  is 
one  of  the  earliest  writers  of  the  German?  who 
retain  a  classical  rank,  and  would  probably  have 
excelled  in  history  had  he  lived  longer. — J. 

ABDALLA-EBN-ZOBEIR.  When  the 
caliph  Moawiyah  procured  his  son  Yezld  to  be 
recognised  as  his  successor,  several  of  the  Ara- 
bian chiefs  at  Medina  opposed  this  design  of 
rendering  the  caliphate  hereditary,  among  wbotn 
was  Ahdalla  the  son  of  Zobeir,  Moawiyah, 
describing  to  his  son  the  characters  of  his  oppo- 
nents, tdd  him,  "  Abdalla-ebn-Zobeir  is  the 
man  you  ought  most  to  fear  i  he  is  of  an  enter- 
prising genius,  and  capable  of  any  undertaking;, 
he  will  attack  you  with  the  strength  of  the  lion, 
and  the  subtlety  of  the  fox ;  and  death  alone  can 
free  you  from  such  an  enemv."  Abdalla  made 
good  the  prediction  of  Moawiyah.  He  retired 
to  Mecca ;  and  after  the  battle  of  Kerbela,  in 
which  Houssain.  the  son  of  Ali,  was  killed,  the 
inhabitants  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  with  whom 
Abdalla  had  much  ingratiated  himself  by  his  re- 
ligious zeal  and  engaging  behaviour,  proclaimed 
him  caliph,  A.  D.  080.  Hegir.  62.  On  the 
news  of  this  event,  Yezid  sent  an  oiEccr  to  Mec- 
ca, with  a  silver  collar,  commanding  him  to  tell 
Abdalla,  that  if  he  would  acknowledge  his  au- 
thority he  should  remain  in  peace  at  Mecca, 
otherwise,  he  must  put  the  collar  round  his 
neck,  and  bring  him  to  Damascus.  Abdalla 
refusing  the  proposition,  Yezid  raised  an  army, 
which  first  pillaged  Medina,  and  then  besieged 
Abdalla  in  Mecca.     The  siege  was  carried  on 
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with  vigour,  but  tn  the  mean  titse  (he  death  of 
Yczid  hapjienliig,  the  army  was  wirhdrawii, 
»n6  Abditlla.  wai  left  in  peaceable  pouession  of 
tlie  caliphate. 

He  was  recognized  in  all  die  province*  of  die 
empire,  except  Syria  and  Palcsline;  and  en- 
joyed his  dignity  nine  years,  till  the  seventy-s&- 
cond  yeur  of  his  age,  and  serenty-third  of  the 
Hegira  ;  for  he  was  the  first  person  bom  at  Me- 
dina after  Mahomet's  arrival  there.  At  this 
juncture,  the  caliph  Abdalmelik,  who  had  first 
dd^ated  and  slain  Musab  the  brother  of  Abdal- 
la,  sent  his  general,  Hegiage,  to  besiege  Mec- 
ca. Abdalia  defended  himself  for  the  space  of 
seven  months,  with  the  greatest  resolution, 
though  deserted  by  his  two  sons.  His  courage 
was  sustained  by  his  mother,  a  woman  of  nine- 
tVi  named  Asema,  grandaughter  to  the  caliph 
Abnbcker ;  'who  supported  his  spirits  by  herex- 
hortations,  and  brought  relreshments  wi^  her 
own  hand  to  him  ana  his  soldiers  at  the  breach. 
At  length,  finding  he  could  hold  out  no  longer, 
he  toulc  leave  of  his  mother,  swallowed  a  cordial 
drauglit  with  musk,  and  sallied  out  on  the  ene- 
my. He  killed  many  of  them  with  his  own 
hand ;  but  being  at  last  obliged  to  retreat,  he 
took  his  ftand  on  a  spot  in  Mecca  where  he 
could  be  attacked  only  in  front,  and  still  de- 
fended himself.  The  assailants  threw  tiles  and 
stones  at  him ;  and  when  he  felt  the  blood  trickle 
down  his  face  and  beard,  he  is  said  to  have  re- 
cited this  verse  from  an  Arabian  poet, — "  The 
Uood  of  our  wounds  falls  not  upon  our  heels, 
but  our  fcet."  The  blows  were  repeated  till  he 
fell  dead  under  them,  when  his  head  was  cut  oS, 
and  sent  to  Abdalmelik. 

Abdalla  is  in  great  reputation  among  the  Ara- 
bian writers  for  courage,  but  is  noKd  as  exces- 
sively avaricious ;  so  that  he  has  given  rise  to  a 
kind  of  proverb,  "  That  there  was  never  a 
brave  man  who  was  not  liberal,  till  Abdalla  the 
eon  of  Zobeir."  He  was  in  much  esteem  for 
piety,  and  is  recorded  to  liave  been  so  intent  on 
prayer,  that  a  pigeon  once  alighted  on  his  head 
while  he  was  thus  employed,  and  sat  long  with- 
out his  perceiving  it.  D'Htrbelot,  Biblioth. 
Orient.  Afarig>iy,'Hisl.  des  Arabes.^h. 

ABDALLA-EBN-ALI,  an  eminent  captain 
of  the  Saracens,  was  uncle  of  the  two  first  ca- 
liphs of  the  Abassides,  and  was  very  instrumental 
in  raising  that  family  to  the  throne.  He  was 
•the  gCHeral  of  bis  nephew  Abul-Abbas-al-Jaffah, 
and  ^ined  for  him  a  great  battle  against  the  ca- 
liph Merwan.  After  the  death  of  that  prince 
he  caused  his  nephew  to  be  procbimed  caliph, 
and  was  made  by  him  governor  of  Syria.  Here 
he  uMd  the  most  treacherous  arts  to  get  into  liis 


possession  the  chiefs  of  the  house  of  Ommijah> 
■whom  he  massacred  in  a  very  inhuman  mani^cr. 
The  cruelties  he  inflicted  upon  the  unfortunate 
pattisanE  of  this  family  arc  scarcely  surpassed  hy 
any  dun?  recorded  in  history,  and  render  the  me- 
mory ofAbdallah  detestable.  TTiey  caused  the 
surnameof  Al  ja^h,  or  Siicdderof  Blood,  tobe 
given  to  his  nephew,  though  he  is  not  accused  of 
diaring  in  them.  During  the  reign  of  this  caliph, 
Abdailah  possessed  great  authority;  but  at  his 
death  he  could  not  lubmit  to  become  a  subject 
of  his  second  nephew,  Abu  Giafier  Alman7.or, 
hut  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimcii  at  Damas- 
cus, alleging  that  Ae  caliphate  was  not  heredi- 
tary, but  elective.  He  raised  a  strong  army,  and 
marched  against  his  nepliew ;  but  he  was  met  and 
totally  defeated  by  the  general  Abu  Moslem, 
and  obliged  to  fly  for  refuge  to  Bosra.  Here  he 
conceal^  himsdf  several  months  {  but  his  retreat 
being  at  length  discovered,  he  was  enticed  by  his 
nephew,  with  the  same  arts  he  had  himself  used 
against  rite  Ommijans,  to  venture  himself  n 
couit,  where  be  was  at  first  graciously  received. 
A  house  was  built  for  him.  the  foundations  of 
which  arc  said  to  have  consisted  of  saJt.  These 
suddenly  giving  way  on  the  alRision  of  water, 
he,  wiui  many  firiends,  was  crushed  to  death 
under  the  ruins.  This  happened,  A.  D.  754. 
D'Herielfft,  Bi^L  Marigny,  Hist,  lies  Araiet. 
— A. 

ABDALMELIC,  son  of  Merwan,  and  tenth 
cali[^,  was  raised  to  the  throne  at  his  father'b 
death,  being  about  40  yeat^  of  age,  A.  D.  684, 
Hegir.  65.  It  ti  said  that  he  received  the  news 
of  his  elevation  when  sitting  with  the  Koran  in 
his  lap,  and  that  he  cried,  folding  it  up,  "  Di- 
vine book,  I  must  now  take  leave  of  thee  I" 

As  Abdalla-ebn-Zobeir  held  Mecca  against 
him,  he  with  great  policy  substituted  the  reli- 
gious pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  in  place  of  that  to 
Mecca,  causing  a  relic,  called  Jacob's  stone,  to 
be  set  up  for  veneration  in  the  mosque  of  Jerusa- 
lem. The  great  business  of  his  reign  was  to  re- 
duce the  rebclg  who  possessed  part  of  the  empire, 
in  which  he  completely  succeedcil  by  means  of 
his  generals,  so  as  to  become  the  most  potent  of 
the  caliphs  who  had  hitherto  reigned.  Under 
him,  likewise,  some  nations  of  the  Indies  were 
conquered,  and  the  Mahometan  arms  first  pene- 
trated Into  Spain.  Yet  his  own  personal  quali- 
ties were  not  worthy  of  such  success.  He  was 
treacherous  and  cruel  i  and  so  avaricious,  that  he 
obtained  the  name  o(  Rask-al-htgiarat,  or  sweat 
of  a  stone.  Amru  the  son  of  Said,  governor  of 
Damascus,  having  revolted  against  him,  sup- 
ported by  a  strong  party,  the  caliph  agreed  to  an 
accommodation,  and  seemed  reconciled  to  him-. 
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Sewn  after,  however,  sendmg  for  him  to  his  pa- 
hCe  on  some  pretence,  he  put  him  into  fenen, 
bitterly  opbraided  him,  and  struck  out  two  of  his 
tecih.  Being  then  summoned  to  the  mosquct  he 
save  orders  to  his  brother  to  put  Amni  todea^ 
I'he  remonstrancesof  tlic  unfortunate  Amru  had 
such  zn  eSect  oa  the  brother  of  Abdalmelic,  that 
be  was  unable  to  execute  the  command.  On 
which,  the  cal^ih,  with  his  own  hamte,  and  in 
1  butcherly  manner,  killed  Amru ;  but  the  cruel 
tction  threw  him  into  such  a  fit  of  trembling, 
that  he  fell  dnwn  upon  the  body. 

When  tha  head  of  Musab,  the  brother  of 
AbdallA,  after  his  defeat,  was  brought  to  Abdal- 
melic,  an  old  officer  present  made  an  observation 
which  strongly  characterises  those  times.  "  I 
have  seen,  said  he,  the  head  of  HosScin  brought 
to  Obeidollah,  that  of  ObeidoUah  to  Almoktar, 
that  of  Almoktar  to  Mtisab,  and  now  Musab's 
it  brought  to  you."  Thb  remark  struck  the 
caliph  to  deeply,  that  he  left  the  castle  where  he 
was,  and  orderal  it  to  be  demolished.  The  suc- 
cess of  his  general  in  taking  Mecca,  with  the 
death  of  his  rival  Abdalla,  is  mentioned  under  the 
hner  person's  life.  Various  rebelUons  took  place 
after  thb,  which  gave  rise  to  many  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  but  in  the  end  were  all  terminated  by 
the  valour  of  the  caliph's  general,  Hcgiage,  who 
U  Said  to  have  behaved  with  great  cruelty  to- 
wards the  van  quitted. 

Abdalmelic  died  about  Ae  aist  year  of  his 
reign,  and  6oth  of  his  age,  A.  D,  705,  Hegir.  86. 
He  left  16  sons,  four  of  whom  reigned  af- 
ter him  in  succession.  Thb  caliph  was  so  grear 
an  enemy  to  the  house  of  Ali,  that  he  could  not 
endure  the  praises  that  the  poet  Ferozdac  had  in 
several  places  of  his  works  lavished  on  them. 
He  is  commended  for  moderation  towards  the 
Ghristians,  whomhe  left  in  po'isession  of  a  church 
at  IXmascus,  which  they  wouM  not  give  up  at 
his  demand.  He  is  asserted  to  have  been  the  iirst 
who  coined  Arabic  money.  D'Herbeht,  Biil. 
Afar'irny,  ffist,  det  Arabes. — A. 

ABDALRAHMAN  1.  surnamed  ikt  Just, 
was  son  of  Moawijah,  and  grandson  of  thecaliph 
Hcshamt  of  the  family  of  the  Ommiadcs.  At 
ter  the  ruin  of  his  family  in  Asia,  he  came  into 
Spain,  in  his  28th  year,  about  A.  D.  756,  in- 
vited by  the  Saracens,  who  had  revolted  against 
tfieir  king,  Joseph.  Abdalrahman  gained  seve- 
ral batdes  against  Joseph,  who  in  tlie  last  was 
slain.  He  was  then  recognized  throughout  the 
Weft  as  legirimatc  caliph,  conquered  with  great 
bloodshed  Castile,  Arragon,  Navarre,  andPcr- 
tugal,  and  took  the  title  of  king  of  Cordova.  At 
this  city  he  built  the  great  mosque  -,  and  died 
ib  790  a&er  a  reign  of  32  years.    He  was  the 


fiaunder  of  a  inonarchy  whicli  lasted  near  aoo 
year'.     Mod.  Unwers.  Hist. — A. 

ABDALRAHMAN,  caUed  by  French  his-  - 
toriam  Abderame,  was  captain-general  and 
governor  of  Spain  under  the  caliph  Hesham,  in 
the  eighth  century.  Eudes,  duke  of  Aquitain,. 
being  exposed  to  an  attack  from  the  Freirch  on 
oac  side,  and  appr«hensive  of  a  fresh  irruption 
ef  ^e  Saracens  on  the  other,  entered  into  an  aU 
liance  with  Munuza  or  Muniz  a  celebrated  Sa- 
racen leader,  and  induced  him  to  revolt  against 
the  caliph  and  his  governor.  Abdalrahman,. 
however,  defeated  ana  pursued  him,  and  forced! 
him  to  put  an  end  R>  his  life.  He  then  assem- 
bled a  powerful  army,  which  he  led  into  France, 
and  advancing  to  Aries,  defeated  a  large  body  of 
troops  which  opposed  him.  He  next  pushed  in- 
to G^scony,  crossed  the  Garonne  and  Dordogne, 
and  routed  Eudes  who  ventured  with  a  new  ar- 
my to  engage  hkn.  Still  following  the  duke  rf 
Aquitain,  he  marched  through  Perigord,  Sain- 
tonge,  and  Poitou,  every  where  committing 
dreadful  ravages,  and  putting  all  to  fire  and 
sword.  Havmg  reached  Tours,  he  was  met 
by  Charles  Martel,  who  had  been  reinforced  by 
a  body  of  Germans  and  Gepidx ;  and,  afto: 
skirmishes  for  six  successive  days,  a  general  ic- 
tion  ensued  on  the  seventh,  in  which  the  Sara- 
cen army  was  almost  cut  in  pieces,  and  Abdal-> 
rahrtian  himself  fell  in  the  fiekl  of -bpldc.  This 
great  event,  which  first  broke  the  Ssracen  pow- 
er, and  bught  the  Europeans  that  they  were  not 
invincible,  la  placed  by  most  writers  m  the  year 
73a,  Hegir.  114. 

Some  authors  place  this  expediteon  some 
years  earlier,  and  represent  the  irruption  of  Hie 
Saracens  as  a  consequaice  of  aid  requested  of 
them  byEudes,  who  had  before  been  vanquish- 
ed by  Charles  MaxtcL  Mod.  Vnivers.  HisU 
■ — A. 

ABDAS,  a  Persian  bbhop,  who  fiourbhed 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  in  the 
reign  of  ThcodoMus  the  younger,  only  deserves 
mention  as  a  memorable  example  of  the  foHy  of 
attempting  to  support  any  cause  by  persecution. 
In  his  intemperate  zeal  for  the  Chnstian  religion, 
he  destroyed  a  pagan  temple,  in  which  the  Per- 
sians performed,  according  to  the  institutions  of 
Zoroaster,  the  worship  of  fire.  TTie  king  of 
Persia,  on  receiving  the  complaint  of  Ae  in- 
jured Magi,  ordered  Abdas  to  rebuild  the  tem- 
ple, at  the  same  time  threatening,  in  case  of  re- 
fusal, to  pull  down  all  the  Christian  temples. 
The  bigoted  priest  refused  to  obey  the  ting"* 
equitable  command:  upon  which  a  dreadful 
persecution  of  the  Oirbtians  ensued,  which 
lasted  thirty  years,  accompanied  by  a  war  be- 
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tween  the  Greek  empire  and  die  Persians.  Ab- 
das  paid  the  penalty  of  his  violence  and  pbsti- 
nacy ;  for  lie  lost  hig  life  in  this  persecution. 
If  bigoti'y  could  instigate  a  Christian  bishop,  liv- 
ing under  a  pagan  prince,  to  commit  such  an 
outrage,  who  can  be  surprised  at  the  mischiefs 
which  the  same  spirit  has  pro<luced,  when  it 
has  acted  under  the  protection  and  authority  of 
tiiC  civil  power?  Theodora'' s  Eccles.  HhtAio.  v. 
c.  M.    Socrat.  Eecl.  Hist.  lib.  vii.  c.  l8.  BayU. 

ABDIAS,  of  Babylon,  is  the  febulous  author 
of  an  apocryphal  work,  emitted  "  Historia  Cer- 
taminis  Apostolici"  [An  History  of  ihe  Con- 
test of  the  Apostles].  He  pretends  that  he  had 
seen  Christ,  and  was  one  of  the  seventy  disci- 
ples, and  that  he  accompanied  the  apostles,  Si- 
meon and  Jude,  into  Persia  ;  nevertheless  he 
cites  a  passage  from  Hegesippus,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Justin  Martyr.  The  work  was  un- 
known to  the  ancient  Christian  fathers,  and  was 
first  biought  to  light  by  Wolfang  Lazius,  who 
found  the  manuscript  m  a  cavern  of  Carinthia, 
and  published  it,  In  folio,  at  Basil  in  1551.  La- 
zius finds  so  strong  a  resemblance  between  the 
former  part  of  this  book  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  that,  he  thinks,  either  Luke  borrowed 
from  Abdias,  or  Abdias  from  Luke.  The  book 
was  reprinted  in  8vo,  with  notes,  by  Faber,  at 
Paris  in  ijj^,  and  1571,  and,  in  i2mo,  at  Co- 
logne in  1569:  it  may  also  be  seen,  illustrated 
with  notes,  in  Fabricius's  "  Codex  Apocry- 
phalis  Novi  Tesumenti."  Pan  11.  p.  388, 
&c.  Cave,  Hist.  Lltt.  Voss.  Hist.  Gntc.  lib. 
II.  c.  9.   Boyli.  Mortri. — E. 

ABDOLMUMEN.orABDALMoN.issaidto 
have  been  the  son  of  a  potter,  but  a  youth  of  a 
bold  and  enterprising  genius.  About  the  year 
1 1 15,  Abdallah,  a  E^rber  of  mount  Atlas  and  a 
famous  preacher,  setting  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  revolt  against  Abraham,  or  Brahem,  the  last 
of  (he  Almoravide  kings  of  Africa,  expelled  him 
from  the  throne ;  and,  by  the  assistance  of  Ab- 
dolmiutien,  who  was  then  general,  obliged  him 
to  leave  Oran,  where  he  had  taken  shelter. 
The  unhappy  prince  threw  himself  down  a  pre . 
cipicc  in  his  flight,  and  his  head  was  sent  by 
Abdolmumen  to  Abdallah,  who  himself  died 
soon  after,  having  founded  the  new  dynasty  of 
the  jflmeAtJti.  On  this  event,  Abdolmumen 
was  proclaimed  king  bv  that  party,  and  took 
the  name  of  Emir  Al  Afumeain  {ciiief  of  the 
true  believers)  added  \o  his  own ;  which  has  been 
corrupted  into  Miramamoulin,  and  used  to  di- 
fitinzuilh  the  Mahometan  kings  of  this  dynast)% 

Abdolmumen,  marching  to  Morocco,  took  it 
by  assuiltj  and  strangled  with  bis  own  hands 


Isaac,  the  infimt  Son  of  Braham,  who  had  bceif 
proclaimed  his  successor.  He  employed,  how- 
ever, a  merciful  fraud  in  order  to  evade  the  oath 
he  had  taken  of  passing  Morocco  through  a 
sieve;  causingsome  brickstaken  from ilie hous- 
es to  be  powdered  and  sifted.  He  actually  de- 
molished, indeed]  the  great  mosque,  palace,  and 
other  public  buildings,  in  order  to  obliterate  tlib 
memory  of  the  former  dynasty,  their  founders ; 
but  he  erected  more  sumptuous  ones  in  their 
stead.  He  likewise  pursued  with  unrelenting 
rigour  all  the  remains  of  the  Almoravide  race, 
and  their  partisans,  so  that  the  first  years  of  his 
reign  were  filled  with  blood.  The  change  in 
the  government  caused  many  of  tlic  governors 
of  provinces  and  towiis  to  declare  themselves  in- 
dependent, which  greatly  altered  the  state  of 
that  part  of  Africa.  Andolmumen,  however, 
acted  with  so  much  vigour,  that  he  pushed  his 
conquests  on  all  sides,  till  he  had  reduced  tlis 
Numidians  and  Galatians  on  the  west,  and  the 
kingdoms  of  Tunis,  Tremecen,  and  the  great- 
est part  of  Mauritania  and  Tingitana.  He 
likewise  sent  assistance  to  the  Moorish  princes . 
in  Spain,  and  made  conquests  in  that  country 
and  Portugal.  He  expelled  the  Christians  from 
the  principal  city  they  held  in  Africa,  and  from 
others  on  the  coast.  This  warlike  prince,  who 
disguised  his  mean  origin  by  a  pretended  descent 
from  ^e  family  of  Manomct,  died  in  1 156,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Joseph.  Jifod.  Uni- 

ABDOLONYMUS.  After  Alexander  the 
Great  had  subdued  Sidon,  he  gave  permission 
to  Hephaestion  to  bestow  its  crown  on  whom 
he  pleased.  Hephjestion  offered  it  to  two  bro- 
thers with  whom  he  lodged,  but  they  declined 
it,  alleging  that  according  to  their  laws  it  could 
only  be  worn  by  one  of  the  blood  royiil.  Be- 
ing desired  to  point  out  such  a  person,  they 
named  one  Abdolonymus,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing his  birth,  had  fallen  Into  so  mean  a  condi- 
tion, that  he  supported  himself  by  the  culture  of 
a  kitchen  garden.  Hephesiion  directed  the  bro- 
thers to  carry  him  the  crown  and  royal  robes. 
They  obeyed,  and  found  him  weeding  in  his 
garden  ;  and  having  caused  him  to  wash,  they  •. 
invested  him  with  the  ensigns  of  royally,  and 
conducted  him  to  Alexander.  This  prince,  who 
discerned  in  him  an  aspect  not  unworthy  of  his 
origin,  turning  to  those  about  him,  said,  *'  I 
wisli  to  know  how  he  bore  his  poverty." — 
"  Would  to  heaven  (rqilied  Abdolonymus)  I 
may  as  well  bear  ray  prosperity  !  these  hands' 
have  ministered  to  all  my  necessities ;  and  as  I 
possessed  nothin?,  T  wanted  nothing."  Alex- 
ander was  so  well  pleased  with  this  rqily,  that- 
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lie  coniirmed  ihe  nomination  of  Hq>hxs(ion, 
and  ga«e  the  new  king  the  palace  and  private 
estate  of  Strato  his  predecessor,  and  even  aug- 
mented his  dominions  from  the  neighbouring 
country. 

Thus  Q.  Curtius  tells  the  story,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  Justin  ;  hut  Diodoriis,  who  calls  this 
person  Ballatiimui,  says  he  was  made  king  of 
Tyre ;  and  Piutarch  removes  the  scene  to 
Paphos,  and  names  liim  Alonj/mus.  Probably 
some  truth  is  contained  in  the  narration,  though 
Curtius,  after  his  manner,  seems  to  have  ad- 
orned it  with  fictidous  circumstances. — A. 

ABEILLE,  Gasi'ard,  a  French  poet  and 
dramatic  writer,  was  born  at  Riez  in  Provence 
in  1648.  He  came  very  young  to  Paris,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  pleasantry  and  so- 
cial talents.  Marshal  Luxemburgh  was  attach- 
ed to  him,  and  took  him  as  a  rompajiion  in  his 
campaigns  ;  and  he  was  likewise  {lacronisetl  by 
the  prince  of  Conti  and  duke  de  Vendome.  A 
very  ugly  wrinkled  countenance,  stisceptible  of  a 
variety  of  ctunic  expressions,  gave  a  zest  to  his 
bons-mots  and  stories,  and  made  him  a  great 
inspirer  of  mirtli.  He  emhrnced  the  ecclesi- 
astical profession,  and  had  the  priory  of  Notre 
Dame  de  la  Merei,  but  this  was  no  restraint 
upon  his  facctiousncES,  which,  however,  is  said 
not  to  have  pafled  the  bounds  of  decency.  He 
chiefly  addicted  himself  to  poetry,  and  wrote  a 
number  of  odes,  epistles,  and  tragedies,  together 
with  one  comedy  and  two  operas.  None  of 
these  acquired  any  great  reputation  ;  for  though 
his  sentiments  were  not  without  elevation,  hii 
style  was  mean  and  languid.  He  had,  how- 
ever, interest  enough  to  obtain  a  seat  in  the 
French  academy,  in  1704,  where  some  of  his 
odes  were  publicly  recited.    He  died  in  17  18. 

A  brother  of  the  preceding,  named  Sdpio, 
was  a  surgeon  by  profession,  and  wrote  an 
esteemed  work  *'  On  the  Bones,"  and  a  treatise 
entitled  the  "  Anny  Surgeon. "  He  was  likewise 
a  composer  of  verses.  Moreri.  Naitv.  Diet. 
Hht—A. 

ABEL,  the  second  son  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
concerning  whom  it  is  recorded  in  the  hook  of 
Genesis  that  he  offered  the  firstlings  of  his  flock 
to  the  Lord,  at  the  same  time  that  hiseldcr  bro- 
ther Cain  was  making  an  offering  from  the 
fruits  of  the  earth ;  and  that  the  latter,  displeased 
at  the  superior  favour  shown  to  Abel,  "  rose  up 
against  him  and  slew  him."  A  mur!i  admired 
and  beautiful  poem,  entitled  "  The  Death  of 
Abel,"  has  been  written  in  German  by  Gesner, 
and  has  been  translated  into  various  languages. 
Genesis,  ch.  iv. — E. 

ABEL,  Frederick  Gottfried,  M.D. 
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assessor  of  the  college  of  physicians,  and  mcfin- 
ber  of  the  literary  society  at  Halberstadt,  son  of 
Caspar  Abet,  the  historian,  and  master  of  St. 
John's  school  in  that  city,  was  born  on  the  8tll 
of  July  1714.  After  a  classical  education  at 
Halberstadt  and  Wolfenbutlle  he  entered  him- 
self at  the  former  place  as  a  student  of  theology, 
in  17311  under  Mosheim  ;  and  a  year  after,  re- 
moved to  Halle,  where  he  attended  the  lectures- of 
Wolf  and  Baumgartcn,  and  often  preached  him- 
self with  much  applause.  Though  he  had  a 
great  chance  of  succeeding  to  the  rectorship  of 
St.  John's  school  in  his  native  place,  he  in  a 
few  years  gave  up  theological  purfuits  alto- 
gether, applied  to  medicine  at  Halle,  and  in 
1744  was  admitted  to  tlic  degree  of  doctor  at 
KonigsbcT^  in  Prussia.  On  his  return  to  Hal- 
berstadt, he  practised  as  a  physician  for  above 
half  a  century,  and  died  on  the  23d  of  Novem- 
ber, 1794.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  had 
made  a  poetical  translation  of  Juvenal  into 
German,  which,  by  the  advice  of  his  friend 
Gleicn,  he  retouched  a  few  years  before  his 
death,  and  publilhed  in  1788.  He  intended  to 
correct  and  pubJifh  Ovid's  Remedium  Amoris, 
which  he  had  also  translated  in  his  youth,  and 
to  attempt  Persius ;  but  age  and  other  occupa- 
tions prevented  him  froip  accompli  Qiing  this 
design.  Abel  married  in  1744,  and  left  three 
daughters,  and  two  sons,  one  of  whom,  John 
Abel,  phyfician  at  Dusseldorf,  has  distingu idl- 
ed himself  as  a  writer.     Schrichtegrell's  Neero' 

ABEL,  king  of  Denmark,  was  second  sur- 
viving son  of  Valdemar  I!.  His  father  created 
him  duke  of  Sleswick  and  South  Jutland,  and,  at 
his  death  in  1240,  left  him  independent  master  of 
those  provinces.  Abel  had  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Adolphu.',  duke  of  Hiilsttin,  though  the 
enemv  of  bis  family  ;  and  on  the  accession  of 
his  elder  brother  Eric  V,  he  soon  was  involved 
in  dbputes  with  him,  which  terminated  in  open 
war.  Eric  over -ran  Holstein,  which  Abel  re- 
covered i  and  after  various  alternate  fuccesscs, 
peace  was  made,  and  Abel  was  left  tnde|ieiident 
duke  of  Sleswick,  but  was  obliged  to  pay  ho- 
mage for  South  Jutland.  Some  time  afterwards, 
Eric  making  a  vifiit  to  his  brother  Abel,  the  lat- 
ter laid  a  plan  for  murdering  him,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  Eric  was  caiTied'on  board  a. 
boat,  killed,  and  thrown  o>-erboard.  Notwith- 
standing this  detestable  act,  which  was  soon  su- 
spected, though  not  fairly  proveii,  the  assembled 
states  of  Denmark  elected  Abel  king,  in  1250, 
by  which  means  his  hereditary  possessions  were 
again  united  to  the  crown.  Abel  took  paint  to 
exculpate  himself  from  the  charge  of  fratricide ; 
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lung  ncavjr  or 
especially  when  he  found  fay  Eric's  will,  that 
he  had  intended  to  resign  the  crown  to  him,  and 
hadexprcssedthegreatestaffectionforall  his  bro- 
thers. The  hatred  his  crime  inspired  caused  his 
eldest  son  Valdemar  to  be  seized  by  the  bifhop 
of  Cologne,  as  he  passed  through  Ins  territories, 
and  detained  tour  years  in  ptison.  Abel's  reigii 
was  ftiort ;  for  an  insurrection  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Embdcii  and  other  places  between  Sleswicic 
and  Holstcin  being  raised  on  account  of  a  new 
tax,  the  kin?  marched  against  the  insurgents, 
and  after  a  bloody  battle,  in  which  he  exhibited 
great  bravery,  was  slain,  in  1252.  Mud.  Uni- 
vers.  Hist. — A. 

ABEL,  Charles  Frederic,  ati  eminent 
mu'^ical  composer  and  perfonner,  was  a  native 
'of  Germany,  and  a  disciple  of  Sebastian  Bach. 
I])uring  nearly  ten  years  he  was  in  the  band  of 
the  electoral  king  of  Poland  at  Dresden  ;  hut 
the  calamities  of  war  having  reduced  that  court 
to  a  close  economy,  he  left  Dresden  in  1758 
with  only  three  dollars  in  his  pocket,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  next  little  German  captml,  where 
his  talents  procured  a  temporary  supply  of  his 
wants.  In  this  manner  he  travelled  on,  and  at 
length,  in  1759,  made  his  way  to  England, 
where  he  soon  obtained  notice  and  reward.  He 
was  first  patroni:ed  by  the  duke  of  York  ;  and 
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appointed  chamber-aiusician  to  her  majesty, 
with  a  salary  of  200I.  per  annum.  In  1763, 
in  conjunction  with  Bach,  he  established  a 
weekly  concert  by  subscription,  which  was 
well  supported ;  and  he  had  as  many  private 
pupils  as  he  chose  to  teach.  Abel  performed 
on  several  instruments  ;  but  that  to  which  he 
chiefly  attached  liimsclf  was  the  viol  da  gamba, 
an  in.strumeiit  growing  out  of  fashion,  and  now 
very  httle  used.  His  hand  was  that  of  a  per- 
fect master.  The  character  of  liis  composition 
and  performance  cannot  be  better  given  than  in 
the  words  of  Dr.  Barney.  "  His  compositions 
were  easy  and  elegantly  simple,  for  he  used  to 
say,  '  I  ao  not  chuse  to  be  always  struggling 
with  difGculties,  and  placing  with  all  my  might. 
I  make  my  pieces  dilhculi  whenever  I  please, 
according  to  my  disposition,  and  that  of  my  au- 
dience.' Yet  in  notliing  was  he  so  superior  to 
himself,  and  to  other  musicians,  as  in  writing 
and  playing  an  adagio ;  in  which  the  most  pleas- 
ing, yet  learned  modulation  ;  the  richest  har- 
mony i  and  the  most  elegant  and  polished  me- 
lody, were  all  expies.;ed  with  such  feeling,  taste, 
and  science,  that  no  musical  production  or  per- 
formance with  whicli  I  was  then  acquainted, 
5eemi;d  to  approach  nearer  perfection.     The 


knowledge  Abel  had  acquired  in  Germany  m 
every  part  of  musical  science,  rendered  him  the 
umpire  in  all  musical  controversies,  and  caused 
him  to  be  consulted  in  all  difficult  points.  His 
concertos  and'other  pieces  were  very  popular, 
and  we're  trequently  played  on  public  occasions. 
The  taste  ancl science  of  Abel  were  rather  great- 
er than  his  invention,  so  tliat  some  of  his  later 
productions,  compared  with  those  of  younger 
composers,  appeared  sorocwliat  languid  and 
monotonous.  Yet  he  preserved  a  high  repu- 
tation in  the  profession  till  his  death," 

Abel  was  a  man  who  well  knew  the  world, 
and  kept  on  tolerable  tcnns  with  society,  tliough 
a  natural  irascibility,  and  disposition  to  say 
strong  things,  sometimes  rendered  him  over- 
hearing and  insolent  in  company.  His  greatest 
failing  was  a  love  of  the  bottle,  in  which  he  in- 
dulged to  a  degree  that  probably  shortened  his 
life  \  though  once,  it  is  said,  his  breaking 
through  the  rules  of  his  physician,  and  despe- 
rately swallowing  a  large  portion  of  cbret, 
when  labouring  under  a  spitting  of  blood,  un> 
expectcdly  put  an  end  to  the  complaint.  He 
died  in  London,  June  20,  1787.  Burmy's 
Hist,  of  Music,  vol.  iv.  Morning  Pest/or  yunt 

22,    1787.— A. 

ABELA1U5,  Peter,  the  son  of  Berei^r, 
of  noble  descenr,  was  bom  at  Palais,  near 
Nantes  in  Bretagne,  in  the  year  1079.  En- 
dowed by  nature  with  a  vigorous  mid  active 
mind,  it  was  the  lot  of  Abelard  to  appear  at  a 
period,  when  genius  and  industry  were  wasted 
upon  trifles,  and  when  eminence  in  the  art  of 
disputation  was  the  surest  road  to  preferment. 
The  useful  study  of  nature  was  then  unknown  ; 
education  was  ahnost  entirely  occupied  in  logic, 
metaphysics,  and  polemic  theology ;  and  abs- 
truse and  subtle  questions,  merely  speculative, 
and  often  merely  verbal,  employed  the  leisure 
and  ingenuity  of  the  learned.  In  these  circum- 
stances Abelard,  whose  life  by  his  father's  ap- 
pointment and  his  own  inclination  was  devoted 
to  letters,  had  no  other  field  for  the  exercise  of 
bis  talents  than  the  scholastic  philosophy.  In 
Older  to  fit  him  for  the  career  to  which  he  was 
destined,  after  the  usual  grammatical  prepara- 
tion, he  was  early  placed  under  the  tuition  of  - 
Rosccline,  an  eminent  metaphysician,  the  found- 
er of  the  sect  bf  the  Nominalists.  Under  this 
able  instructor,  before  the  age  of  sixteen,  he 
furnished  himself  with  a  large  store  of  scholastic 
knowledge,  and  acquired  a  subtlety  of  thought, 
and  fluency  of  speeds,  which  afterwards  gave 
him  great  advantage  in  his  scholastic  contests- 
Ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  fame,  Abelard  now 
took  leave  of  Rosvelinc,  and  visited  the  schools 
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(^  several  neighbouring  prnv'uices,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  those  ancient  philosuphers,  who  tra- 
velled from  place  to  place  in  search  of  wisdom. 
At  last,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  he 
lixedhis  residence  in  the  cclchraiej  universiiy  of 
Paris,  at  that  time  Die  £rsi  seat  of  learning  in 
Europe.  The  master,  to  whom  he  committed 
the  (Erection  of  his  studies,  was  William  de 
Champcaux,  in  high  repute  for  his  knowledge  of 
philosophy,  and  his  skill  in  the  dialectic  art. 
He  was  at  first  contented  with  receiving  instruc- 
tion from  so  eminent  a  preceptor  :  and  tie  Cham- 
])eaux,  flattered  by  the  attention,  and  proud  of 
the  talents  of  his  pupil,  admitted  him  to  his 
friendship.  Soon,  however,  the  aspiring  youth 
venrured  to  contradict  theopinions  of  his  master, 
and  ill  the  public  school,  before  a  numerous 
auditory,  held  disputaiicns  with  hiin,  in  which 
he  was  frequently  victorious.  The  jealousy  of 
the  master  was  excited  ;  the  vanity  of  the  pupil 
was  inflamed  ;  and  a  speedy  separation  ensued. 
Abelard,  elated  by  the  success  of  his  tirst  at- 
tempts, felt  a  degree  of  confidence  in  his  own 
powers,  which  led  him,  without  liesiiacion,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  to  open  a  public  school 
of  his  own.  "  I  was  young  indeed,"  says  he, 
"  but  confident  of  myself  ;  my  ambition  had  no 
bounds  :  I  aspired  to  the  dignity  of  a  professor, 
and  only  waited  till  I  could  hx  on  a  proper  place 
to  open  my  lectures,"  (Hist.  Calamil.)  The 
place  which  he  chose  for  this  bold  display  of 
his  talents  was  Meiun,  a  town  ten  leagues  from 
Paris,  where  die  court  frequently  resided.  It 
was  not  without  difEculty  that  Abelard  executed 
his  plan:  for  de  Champeaux,  who  considered 
him  as  his  rival,  openly  employed  all  his  inter- 
est against  him.  After  a  contest  of  six  months, 
eenius  and  spirit  triumphed  over  craft  and  jea- 
lousy ;  Abelard's  school  was  opened,  and  his 
lectures  were  attended  by  crowded  and  admiring 
auditories.  Emboldoncd  by  this  success,  and 
perhaps  stimulated  by  unworthy  resentment, 
Abelard  resolved  to  maintain  an  open  contest 
with  his  master,  and  for  this  purpose  removed 
his  school  to  Corbeil  near  Paris.  The  com- 
batants now  frequently  met  In  each  other'.i 
schools  ;  and  the  contest  was  supported  on  each 
side  ^vith  great  spirit,  amidst  crowds  of  their 
respeaive  scholars,  and  other  auditors.  At 
length,  die  young  champion  was  victorious,  and 
bis  antagonist  was  obliged  to  retire. 

The  constant  application  and  violent  exertions 
which  tliese  disputations  required,  had  now  so 
far  impaired  Abelard's  heafth,  tliat  it  was  be- 
come necessary  for  him  to  interrupt  his  labours ; 
and,  with  the  advice  of  his  physician,  hewith- 
ikew  to  his  native  country,  where  he  continued 


two  years.  Upon  his  return  (o  Corbeil,  he 
found  that  de  Champeaux  had  taken  the  n)n- 
nastic  habit  among  the  regular  canons  in  the 
convent  of  St.  Victor;  but  that  he  still  conri- 
nued  to  teach  rhtiorlc  and  logic,  and  to  hold 
public  disputations  in  tbeology.  Returning  to 
the  charge,  he  renewed  the  contest  with  so 
much  ability,  that  his  opponent  was  obliged  to 
acknowledge  himself  defeated  ;  and  the  scho- 
lars of  de  Chami>caux  deserted  him,  and  went 
over  in  crowds  to  Abelard.  Even  the  new 
profesvor,  who  had  taken  the  former  school  of 
de  Champeaux,  voluntarily  surrendered  the  chnii 
to  the  young  philosopher,  and  requested  to  be 
enrolled  among  his  disciples.  So  complete  a 
triumph,  while  it  gratified  the  vanity  of  Abe- 
lard, could  not  fail  to  provoke  the  reseniment 
of  his  old  master,  who  foimd  means  to  obtain 
the  appointment  of  a  new  professor,  and  drive 
Abelard  back  to  Mclun.  De  Champeaux's  mo- 
tive for  this  violent  proceeding  was  soon  per- 
ceived i  even  his  friends  were  ashamed  of  his 
conduct  i  and  he  retired  from  the  convent  into 
the  country.  As  soon  as  Abelard  was  inform- 
ed of  the  flight  of  his  adversary,  he  returned  to- 
wards Paris,  and  took  a  new  station  at  the  ab- 
bey on  mount  St.  Genevieve.  His  rival,  the 
new  professor,  was  unequal  to  the  contest,  and 
was  soon  deserted  by  his  pupils,  who  flocked  to 
the  lectures  of  Abelard.  De  Champcaux  too. 
returning  to  his  monastery,  renewed  the  strug- 
gle ;  but  SO  unsuccessfully,  that  Al>elard  again 
triumphed,  modestly  adopting  the  language 
which  Ovid  puts  in  the  mouth  of  Ajax  : 


FortuDim  pngaz,  0 


I  «u  Dot  vanquuhEd  bjr  tbc  mighty  foe." 

During  a  short  absence,  in  which  Abelard 
visited  his  native  place,  de  Champeaux  was  pre- 
ferred to  the  see  of  Chalons.  This  circumstance 
put  a  final  termination  to  the  long  and  );Ingular 
contest  between  these  philosophers  ;  and  Abe- 
lard, perhaps  for  want  of  a  rival  to  stimulate  his 
exertions,  or  possibly  through  envy  of  the  good 
fortune  of  his  rival,  determined  to  exchange  the 
study  and  profession  of  philosophy  for  that  of 
theology,  and,  quitting  his  scliool  at  St.  Gene- 
vieve, removed  to  Laon,  to  become  a  scholar  of 
Anselm.  From  this  celebrated  master  he  en* 
tertaincd  high  expectations ;  but  they  were  soon 
disappointed.  On  attending  his  lectures  he 
found,  that,  though  he  possessed  uncommon 
fluency  of  language,  he  left  his  auditors  without 
instruction.      "   You  would  have  thought," 
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says  Abclard,  *'  he  was  kindling  a  fire,  when 
instantly  the  whoSc  house  was  filled  with  smoke, 
in  which  not  a  single  siurk  was  visible :  he  was 
a  tree  covered  with  a  thick  foliage,  which  pleas- 
ed the  distant  eye ;  but,  on  a  nearer  inspection, 
there  was  no  truit  to  be  found  :  I  went  up  to 
riiis  tree  in  fiill  expectation,  but  1  saw  that  it 
was  the  6g-tree  whith  the  Lord  had  cursed." 
(Hist.  Calamit.)  Abelard  gradually  retired  from 
these  unprofitable  lectures,  but  without  offering 
offence  either  to  the  veteran  professor,  or  his 
scholars.  In  conversation  one  of  them  asked 
him,  w?hat  he  thought  of  the  study  of  the  scrip- 
tures ?  Abelard  replied,  that  he  thought  the  ex- 
planation of  them  a  task  of  no  great  difficultv ; 
and,  to  confirm  his  assertion  by  an  exi>erimfnt, 
he  undertook  to  give  them  a  conuneiit,  the  next 
day,  upon  any  p;irt  of  t!ie  scriptures  they  should 
mention.  Thcv  fixed  ujion  the  beginning  of 
the  prophecy  of  Ezekicl ;  and  the  next  morning 
he  explained  iJie  passage  in  a  theological  Icc- 
fiire,  which  was  heard  with  admiration.  For 
several  successive  days,  the  lectures  were,  at 
the  request  of  the  auilii^nce,  continued ;  the 
whole  town  pressed  Vo  hear  them;  and  the 
name  of  Abelard  was  echoed  through  the  streets 
of  Laon.  Anselra,  jealous  of  the  risine  fame 
of  this  young  theologian,  prohibited  his  lec- 
tures, under  the  pretence  that  so  young  a  lec- 
turer might  fall  into  mistakes,  which  would 
bring  discredit  upon  his  master.  Abelard, 
whose  ambition  required  a  wider  field  than  that 
of  Laon,  obeyed  the  prohibition,  and  withdrew. 
Rettnniug  to  Paris,  whither  the  fame  of  his 
theological  talents  had  arrived  before  him,  he 
opened  his  school  with  his  lectures  on  the  pro- 
phecy of  Ezekiei.  His  auditors  were  delighted  ; 
Iris  school  was  crowded  with  scholars  ;  and 
from  this  time  he  united  in  his  lectures  the  sci- 
ences of  theology  and  philosophy  with  so  much 
success,  that  multitudes  repaired  to  his  school 
not  only  from  various  parts  of  France,  but  from 
Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  Flanders,  and  Great 
Britain. 

Thus  far  Abclari  has  appeared  with  high 
distinction,  as  an  able  disputant,  and  a  popular 
preceptor;  we  are  now  to  view  him  under  a 
very  diflerent  character,  and,  when  nearly  ar- 
rived at  the  sober  age  of  forty,  to  see  him,  on  a 
sudden,  exchanging  the  school  of  philosophy 
for  the  bower  of  pleasure,  and  even  disgracing 
himself,  as  will  too  plainly  appear  in  ihe  se- 
quel, by  forming  and  executing  a  deliberate  plan 
for  tftc  seduction  of  female  innocence.  It  hap- 
pened that  there  was  at  this  time,  resident  in 
Parts,  Heloisc,  the  niece  of  Fulbert,  one  of  the 
canons  of  tlie  cathedral  church,  a  lady  about 


eighteen  years  of  age,  of  great  personal  beauty, 
and  highly  celebrated  for  her  literary  attain- 
ments. Abelard,  whose  vanity  had  been  sati- 
ated with  lame,  and  the  vigour  of  whose  mind 
was  now  enervated  by  repow,  fount!  himself  in- 
clined to  listen  to  the  call  of  |>as.'iion.  He  be- 
held with  ardent  admiration  the  lovely  Heloisc, 
and,  confident  that  his  personal  attractions  were 
still  iiTesistible,  he  determined  to  captivate  her 
affectioas.  Fulbert,  who  doubtless  thought 
himself  honourtd  by  tlie  visits  of  so  eminent  a 
scholar  and  philosopher,  welcomed  him  to  his 
house  as  a  learned  friend,  whose  conversation 
could  not  fail  to  be  highly  instrucrive  to  his 
niece.  He  was  soon  afterwards  prevailed  upon, 
by  a  handsome  payment  which  Abelard  offered 
for  his  hoard,  to  receive  him  into  hisfiimily; 
and,  apprehending  no  hazanl  from  a  man  of 
Abelaid's  age  and  gravity,  confidentially  re- 
quested him  to  devote  some  portion  of  his  lei- 
sure to  the  instruction  of  Heloise,  at  the  same 
time  granting  him  full  permission  to  treat  her 
in  all  re^pecls  as  his  pupil,  Abelard  accepted 
the  trust,  but,  as  it  ^ccms,  without  any  other  in- 
tention than  to  betray  it.  The  hours  of  in- 
struction were  emjiloyed  in  other  lessons  than 
those  of  learning  and  philosophy  ;  and  to  such 
a  master  as  Abelard,  it  was  not  surjirising  that 
Heloise  ^vas  a  ready  scholar.  Fulbert's  re- 
spectful opinion  of  the  philosopher,  and  his  par- 
tiality for  his  niece,  long  concealed  from  him 
an  amour,  which  \\'as  become  the  subject  of  ge- 
neral conversation.  At  length  the  discovery 
burst  upon  him  til:e  a  clap  of  thunder.  He  re- 
proached his  own  wilful  blindness ;  he  lament- 
ed the  disgrace  of  his  niece  ;  he  execrated  the 
treachery  of  Abelard,  and  resolved  never  to  for- 
give it.  In  the  breast  of  Heloisc,  every  other 
sentiment  was  absorbed  in  passion  for  her  se- 
ducer. Upon  discovering  her  pregnancy,  it 
was  thought  necessary  for  her  to  quit  her  un- 
cle's house,  and  Abelard  conveyed  her  to  Bre- 
tagne,  where  his  sister  was  prepared  to  receive 
them.  Here  Heloisc  was  delivered  of  a  son,  to 
whom  they  gave  the  whimsical  name  of  Astro- 
labus.  Abelard,  upon  the  birth  of  the  child, 
proposed  to  Fulbert  to  marry  his  niece,  pro- 
vided the  marriage  might  he  kept  secret:  Ful- 
bert consented,  and  Abelard  returned  to  Bre- 
tagne  to  fulfil  his  engagement.  Heloise,  partly 
out  of  regard  to  the  honour  of  Abelard,  svho  C 
profession  bound  him  to  celibacy,  and  partly 
from  a  romantic  notion  that  love  like  hers 
ought  not  to  submit  to  ordinary  restraints,  at 
first  gave  Abelard  a  peremptory  refusal.  He, 
however,  at  last  pre\'ailed,  and  they  were  pri- 
vately married  at  Paris.    Heloise  from  this  time 
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met  with  unkind  and  severe  treatment  from  her 
uncle,  which  furnished  Abelard  with  a  pica  for 
removing  her  from  his  house,  and  placing  her 
in  the  abbey  of  Benedictine  mm.s,  in  which  she 
had  been  educated.  FuIberC  concluded,  perhaps 
not  without  reason,  that  Abelard  had  taken  this 
step,  in  order  to  rid  himself  of  an  incumbrance 
which  obstructed  his  future  prospects.  Deep 
resentment  took  possession  of  his  soul,  and  he 
meditated  great  revenge.  He  employed  several 
ruffian^  to  enter  his  chamber  by  night,  and  in- 
flict upon  his  person  a  disgraceful  and  cruel 
mutilation.  'I'he  deed  was  perpetrated  j  the  ruf- 
fians were  taken,  and  sulfered,  according  to  the 
"  Lex  Taiionu,"  the  punishment  they  had  in- 
fiiaed ;  and  Fulbert,  for  his  savage,  though  not 
uBproToked  revenge,  was  punished  with  the  de- 
privation of  his  benefice,  and  the  confiscation  of 
his  good;:.  Ahelard,  unable  to  support  his  mor- 
tifying rcfiections,  resolved  to  retire  to  a  con- 
vent. At  the  same  time  lie  formed  the  selfish 
resolution,  that,  since  Helulse  could  no  longer 
be  his,  she  should  never  be  another's,  and  un- 
generously demanded  from  her  a  promise  to  de- 
vote her^f  to  religion :  so  little  was  he  dis- 
posed to  repay  her  fond  attachment  with  confi- 
<lence,  that  he  even  insisted  upon  her  taking  the 
hcdy  vow  bcffwe  him,  suspecting,  as  it  seems, 
that,  if  he  first  engaged  himself,  she  might  vio- 
late her  promise,  and  return  to  the  world  ;  a 
circumstance,  with  which  she  afterwards  thus 
tenderly-  reproached  him :  "  In  that  one  in- 
stance, I  confess,  your  mistrust  of  me  tore  my 
heart;  Abelard,  I  blushed  for  you."  {Epistolae 
Hctois.  i.)  Heloi'ie  submitted  to  the  harsh  in- 
junction, and  professed  iieiself  in  the  abbey  of 
Argenteuil.  At  the  moment  when  she  was  re- 
cming  the  religious  habit,  she  exclaimed  in  the 
words,  of  Cornelia : 
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The  rtMnantic  ardour  of  Heluise's  affection 
supported  her  through  diJs  sacrifice,  and  seems 
never  to  have  forsaken  her  to  the  latest  moment 
of  her  life. . 

A  few  days  after  Heloise  had  taken  her  vows. 


Abelard  assumed  the  monastic  habit  in  the  abbey 
of  St.  Denys,  determined  as  it  seems  to  forget,  in 
hope  of  being  forgotten  by,  the  world.  How- 
ever, his  admirers  and  scholars  in  Paris  were  uti- 
willing  that  the  world  should  lose  the  benefit  of 
iiis  labours,  and  sent  deputies  to  entreat  him  to 
return  to  his  school.  After  some  deliberation, 
he  again  yielded  to  the  call  of  ambition ;  and  at 
a  small  village  in  the  country,  he  resumed  his 
lectures,  and  soon  found  himself  surrounded  with 
a  numerous  train  of  scholars.  Tlie  revival  of 
his  popularity  reiiewcd  the  jealousy  of  other  pro- 
fcs-;ors.  An  opportunity  soon  offered  itself,  of 
bringing  him  under  ecclesiastical  censofc.  A 
treatise  which  he  published  at  this  time,  entitled, 
"  The  Theology  of  Abelard,"  contained,  or 
was  said  to  contain,  some  heretical  tenets  re- 
specting the  Trinity.  Albericu&  and  Lotulfus, 
formerly  pupils  of  Anselm  and  rivals  of  Abelard,. 
now  professors  in  the  school  at  Rheims,  pre- 
sented the  work  to  the  archbishop  of  Rheims  as 
heretical,  and  demanded  that  the  author  should 
undergo  ecclesiastical  censure.  A  synod  was, 
upon  this,  called  at  Soissons  in  the  year  1121; 
and,  after  much  altercation,  in  which  neverthe- 
less the  merits  of  the  work  were  not  canvassed, 
it  was  condemned  to  be  burnt,  and  Abelai-d  was- 
commanded  to  throw  it  into  the  flames,  as  an  ex- 
ample to  check  the  daring  insolence  of  future  in- 
novators. To  this  was  added  the  humiliating 
injunction  of  reading,  as  his  own  confession  ot' 
faith,  the  Athanasian  Creed,  and  the  scvcie  or- 
der for  his  confinement  in  the  con  vent  of  St.  Me- 
dard.  This  arbitrary  proceeding  excited  gene- 
ral dissatisfaction;  the  agents  in  the  affair  were 
soon  heaitily  ashamed  of  it ;  and  Abelard,  after 
suffering  the  mortification  of  a  short  imprison- 
ment, was  permitted  to  return  to  St.  Denys.  But 
here,  too,  he  found  himself,  as  formerly,  sur- 
rounded by  enemies,  who  gladly  seized-  an  op- 
portunity of  bringing  him  into  new  disgrace. 
Having  read  in  Bede's Commentary  on  the  Acts. 
of  the  Apostles,  that  Denys  (Dionysius)  the 
Areopagite  was  not  bishop  of  Athens,  but  of 
Corinth,  he  ventured,  in  conversation,  to  ad- 
duce tlic  passage  as  a  proof,  that  the  patron  of 
the  convent,  and  of  the  French  nation,  was  not, 
as  was  commonly  believed,  the  Areopagite,  but 
another  St.  Dionysius  bishop  of  Athens.  A 
violent  fejment  was  immediately  raised  in  the 
convent,  and  Abelard  was  accused  to  the  bishop 
and  the  king,  :isa  catumntHtur  of  dieotdcr,  and 
an  enemy  to  his  country.  Abelard  found  means 
to  make  his  escape  from  the  gathering  storm,  and 
with  a  few  friends  fled  to  the  cons'ent  of  St. 
Avoul  at  Provins  in  Champagne,  tlie  prior  ot- 
which  was  liis  imimate  friend.     The  place  oi: 
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hi-'j  retreat  was  soon  discovered,  and  ihreatt  and 
persuasions  were  in  vain  employed  to  recal  him : 
at  bsthc  obtained  pcnrission  to  rciire  to  some  so- 
lit^irv  retreat,  on  condition  that  he  should  never 
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The  spot  which  he  chose  was  a  vale  in  the 
forest  of  Champagne,  near  No^ent  upon  the 
Seine.  In  thi^i  solitude,  accompanied  by  only  one 
ecclesiastic,  Abelard,  in  1122,  ercctol  a  small 
oratoiv.  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Trinity,  and 
M-hich  he  afterwards  ■enlarged  and  consecrated  to 
the  'ITiird  Person,  the  Comforter,  or  Paraclete. 
Here  he  was  soon  discovered,  and  followed  by  a 
train  of  scholars.  A  rustic  college  arose  in  the 
forest,  and  the  number  of  his  pupils  soon  in- 
creased to  six  hundred.  Jealousy  again  provoked 
hostility.  Norben,  a  zealous  fanatic,  and  Ber- 
niud,  a  gloomy  enthusiast,  who  enjoyed  great 
popularity  in  this  neighbourhood,  umted  their 
efforts  to  bring  Abelard  into  discredit.  The 
philosopher,  who  had  already  sulfered  so  much 
from  the  violence  of  bigotry,  took  the  alarm, 
and  was  meditating  his  escape,  when,  through 
the  interest  of  the  duke  of  Bretagnc,  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  abbot  of  St.  Dcnvs,  he  was  elected 
superior  of  the  monastery  of  St,  Gildas,  in  the 
ilioccse  of  Vannes,  where,  though  not  without 
frequent  and  grievous  vexations,  he  remained 
several  years, 

About  this  time,  Sugcr  the  abbot  of  St.  De- 
nys,  on  the  plea  of  an  ancient  right,  obtained  a 
grant  for  annexing  the  convent  of  Argentcuil,  of 
U'hich  Heloise  was  now  prioress,  to  St.  Denys, 
and  the  nuns,  who  were  accused  of  irregular 
practices,  were  dispersed.  Abelard,  informedof 
the  distressed  situation  of  Heloise,  invited  h«r, 
with  her  companions,  eight  In  number,  to  take 
possession  of  the  Paraclete.  Happy  in  being 
thus  reinembered-in  the  moment  of  distress  by 
the  man  to  whom  her  soul  was  devoted,  she 
joyfiilly  accepted  the  proposal :  a  new  institution 
was  established  j  Heloise  was  chosen  abbess  ; 
and,  in  1127,  the  donation  was  confirmed  by 
the  king.  Abelard,  now  abbot  of  St.  Gildas, 
paid  frequent  visits  to  the  Paraclete,  till  he  was 
obliged-to  discontinue  them  through  fear  of  his 
enemies  among  the  monks,  who  carried  their 
hostility  against  him  to  such  a  height,  as  to  make 
repeatcij  attempts  upon  his  life. 

It  was  during  Abelard's  residence  at  St.  Gil- 
4las,  that  the  interesting  correspondence  passed 
between  him  and  Heioise,  which  is  still  ex- 
taut,  and  that  Abelard  wrote  the  memoirs  of  liis 
life,  which  come  down  to  the  year  1 1 34,  The 
letters  of  Heloise,  in  this  correspondence,  abound 
with  proofs  of  genius,  learning,  and  taste,  which 
might  have  graced  a  better  age.  It  is  upon  these 


letters  that  Mr.  Pope  has  formed  his  **  Epistle 
from  Eloisa  to  Abelard  ;"  a  piece,  which  iscn- 
titled  to  the  higtiest  praise  for  its  poetical  merit, 
but  which  deviates  in  many  paniculari  from  the 
genuine  eharacier  and  itory  of  Heloise,  and  cul- 
pably violates  moral  propriety  ;  a»  Mr.  Bctrin^- 
ton  has  clearly  shown  in  his  judicious  critique. 
(Hist,  of  Abefatd,  p.  240,  &c.)  Here,  too,  A- 
bclard  probably  wrote  his  "  Theology,"  which 
again  subitctcd  him  to  persecution.  William, 
a5>oi  of  St.  Thierry,  the  friend  of  Bernard,  now 
abbot  of  Clairvaux,  whose  disaffection  towaids 
Abelard  has  already  appeared,  brought  a  fotmal 
charge  against  him  for  heresy  in  thirteen  articles, 
copied  cTiieflj-  from  the  woik  jiist  mentioned. 
Bernard,  (Epist.  Bernard,  ad  Innocent.)  aficran 
unsuccessful  private  remonstrance,  accused  Abe- 
lard to  pope  Innocent  II,  of  noxious  onors  and 
mischievous  designs.  Abelard.  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  archbishop  of  Sens,  challenged  his 
accuser  to  appear  in  a  public  asKcmWy,  fhortly  (o 
beheld  inthatcity,and  make  good  his  accusation. 
The  abbot  at  first  declined  accepting  the  chal- 
lenge, but  afterwards  made  his  appearance,  and 
delivered  to  the  assembly  the  heads  of  his  accu- 
sation. At  this  instant  Abelard,  perhaps  froitt' 
the  apprehension  of  a  popubr  tumult,  rose  up 
and  said,  "  I  appeal  to  Rome."  This  formal  ap- 
peal did  not  prevent  the  council  from  examining 
(he  changes,  and  pronouncing  Abelard's  opinions 
heretical.  It  was,  however,  judged  necessary 
to  inform  the  bishop  of  Rome  ot  the  proceed- 
ings, and  to  request  his  confirmation  of  the  sen- 
tence. In  the  mean  time  Bernard,  bv  letters 
written  to  the  Roman  prelates,  strongly  urged 
them  to  silence,  without  delay,  this  dangerous 
innovator.  His  importunity  succeeded  j  and  the 
pojie,  without  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  Abe- 
lard, pronounced  his  opinions  hennical,  and  sen- 
tenced him  to  perpetual  silence  and  confinement : 
an  arbitrary  proceeding  wliich  could  admit  of  no 
apology.  Immediately  upon  being  informed  of 
the  decision  of  the  council  of  Sens,  Abelard  had 
set  out  for  Rome,  in  hopes  of  being  pennitted  to 
plead  his  own  cause  before  the  holy  father.  On 
his  way,  he  called  at  Cluni,  a  monastery  00  the 
confines  of  Bui^ndy.  Here  lie  met  with  a  kind 
reception  from  Peter  Maurice  the  abbot.  During 
hLs  stay,  Reinardus,  abbot  of  Citeaux,  arrived 
on  the  friendly  errand  of  effecting  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  Abelard  and  Bernard.  To  the 
united  entreaties  of  Reinardus  and  Peter,  Abe- 
lard yielded  ;  and  he  returned  with  the  former  to 
an  interview  with  Bernard,  in  which  a  rcconci- 
'  liation  took  place.  At  Rome,  however,  the 
prematiire  and  unjust  sentence  had  been  passed, 
and,  without  some  friendly  interposition,  must  be 
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exccnteil.  The  kinti-hearted  Peter  undertont 
this  office,  and  succeeded.  A  k-tttr"  which  he 
wrote  to  Rome,  accomiianied  with  a  submissive 
opology  on  the  part  of  Abelaid,  and  with  a  de- 
claration of  his  faith,  in  which  he  appears  to 
have  yielded  to  the  stern  necessity  of  his  siiua- 
lion,  obtained  his  pardon,  and  he  was  permitted 
to  end  his  days  in  the  monastery  of  CUini, 

At  Cluni  the  cloistered  philosopher  was  re- 
tited,  studious,  and  devout.  The  monks  of  the 
convent  importuned  him  to  resmne  the  business 
of  instruction ;  in  a  few  occasional  efforts  he 
complied  with  their  solicitation  ;  and  his  lectures 
were  heard  with  undiminished  applause.  Rut  his 
health  and  spirits  were  too  much  enfeebled  to 
support  these  exertions.  The  symptoms  of  debi- 
lity and  disease  increased.  An  ineffectual  at- 
tempt was  made  hy  his  friends  to  renew  the  ex- 
piring flame  in  the  pure  air  of  die  priory  of  St. 
Mareellus,  near  Chalons,  to  which  place  he  was 
removed  a  short  time  before  his  death.  Abelard 
died  in  his  63d  year,  on  the  2  isi  of  April,  1 142. 
His  body  was  sent  to  Heloise  to  be  interred  in  the 
convent  of  the  Paraclete.  Heloise  survived  her 
husband  2 1  years,  a  pattern  of  conjugal  affec- 
tion, and  monastic  virtue. 

The  amour,  which  has  given  Abelard  so 
much  celebrity  in  the  annals  of  gallantry,  will 
certainly  not  entitle  his  name  to  a  place  in  the 
tablet  of  moral  merit :  it  will  remain  an  eternal 
blot  upon  his  memory.  In  Heloise,  the  crimi- 
oality,  though  not  obliterated,  was  palliated  by 
youthful  ardour  and  inexperience  ;  and  extreme 
gensibilitv,  roinancic  attachment,  noble  genero- 
sity, and  disinterested  invincible  constancy,  unit- 
ed to  throw  a  veil  over  human  frailty.  But  in 
Abelard,  every  rircumstance,  instead  of  excusing, 
aggravated  the  offence.  At  forty,  "  the  hey-day 
of  the  blood  is  tame,  and  waits  upon  the  judg- 
ment." It  was  not  a  juvenile  indiscretion  of 
which  Abelard  was  guilty,  but,  according  to  his 
own  confession,  the  seduction  of  innocence,  de- 
liberately planned,  and  resolutely  executed.  It 
was  accompanied  with  breacli  of  confidence, 
violation  of  duty,  and  degradation  of  character. 
Except  in  the  giant  of  the  Paraclete  as  an  asylum 
to  Heloise  and  her  sisterhood,  an  uiiiform  self- 
i.^hness  appears  in  Abelard's  conduct,  which  ad- 
mits of  no  apology  ;  unless  we  transfer  the  blame 
from  the  man  to  the  profession,  and  reprobate 
that  system  of  superstition,  which,  by  the  unna- 
tural injunction  of  clerical  celibacy,  has  given 
birth  to  innumerable  irregolatities  and  enormi- 
ties. Viewed  apart  firom  this  disgraceful  affair, 
Abchrd  appears  with  more  advantage.  His 
wiitings,  indeed,  will  not  give  the  reader  a  high 
idea  of  liis  genius  or  taste :  but  it  cannot  be 


questioned,  that  the  mari  who  could  foil  the  first 
masters  of  the  age  at  the  weapons  of  loglcj  could 
draw  round  him  crowded  and  admiring  audito- 
ries, and  could  collect  scholars  from  different 
provinces  and  countries  wherever  he  chose  to 
form  a  school,  must  have  possessed  extraordi- 
nary talents.  He  must  be  allowed  the  credit  not 
only  of  having  made  himself  master  of  the  plii- 
losophy  and  theology  of  the  age,  such  as  they 
were,  but  of  having  boldly  advanced,  beyond 
the  time,  into  the  region  of  new  opinions.  Had 
his  love  of  trutli  been  equal  to  his  thirst  of  fame, 
and  had  his  courage  in  adhering  to  his  piinciples 
been  equal  to  his  ingenuity  in  defending  them, 
his  sufferings  and  persecutions  might  have  ex- 
cited more  regret,  and  his  title  to  honourable  re- 
membrance would  have  been  better  esrablished. 
Upon  the  whole,  of  Abelard  itmay  perhaps  with 
truth  be  said,  that  he  was  too  vain  to  be  truly 
great,  and  too  sel£sh  to  be  eminently  goad,  and 
that  his  character  is  rather  adapted  to  excits  ad- 
miration than  to  command  respect. 

His  principal  works,  written  in  Latin,  are, 
"An  Address  to  the  Paraclete  on  the  Study  of 
the  ticriptures  ;"  "  Problems  and  Solutions  ;" 
"Sermons  on  the  Festivals;"  "  A  Treatise 
against  Heresies  ;"  "  An  Exposition  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  ;"  "  A  Commentary  on  the 
Romans  ;"  "  A  System  of  Theology  ;"  and 
his  Letters  to  Heloise  and  to  others.  These, 
with  some  other  pieces,  were  collected  and  edit- 
ed from  the  MSS.  of  Amboise,  in  4to,  at  Paris, 
in  1616.  jibelardi  Hisioria  Colamitatum,  Epis- 
toU,  isfc  :  Gervaise,  Vic  d' Abelard.  Fleury,  Hist. 
Ect.  torn.  14.  Bajk.  Moreri.  Berringtm  s  His- 
tary  of  the  Lives  of  Melard  and  Hiloifa. — E. 

ABEN-EZKA,  Abraham,  a  celebrated 
Jewish  rabbi,  was  horn  at  Toledo  in  Spain, 
in  1099,  ""''  •'''^''  '^'  Rhodes  in  1 174.  He  tra- 
velled for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  far 
surpassed  his  brethren  of  that  period  both  in  sa- 
cred and  profane  learning.  His  knowledge  pro- 
cured him,  in  this  dark  age,  the  titles  of  Tho 
Wise,  The  Great,  and  The  Admirable.  HL;. 
commentaries  on  scripture  have  been  cnuch  c- 
steemed.  He  also  wrote  "  Elegantise  Grammati- 
Cie,"priniedin8vo.  at  Venice  in  1548,  and  "  Je- 
sud-Mora,"  an  exhortation  to  the  study  of  the 
Talmud,  now  become  very  scarce.  His  stvie  is 
concise  and  obscure.  FJ'oIfii  Bibl.  He^i.  p.  1461 
Moreri.— E. 

ABEN-MALLER,  a  learned  rabbi  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  explained  the  gram- 
matical sense  of  the  Bible  in  a  work,  to  which 
he  gave  the  fanciful  title  of  "  The  Beauty  of 
HoQness,"  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1661.  ft 
was  written  in  Hebrew,  and  afterwards  irans- 
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htcd  into  I.atm.      Simou,   Hift.    Crh.  Mareri. 

ABERNETHY,  John,  an  eminent  presby- 
terian  divine  of  Ireland,  ihc  son  of  a  dissenting 
4ninister  of  Coleraine,  in  tlie  county  of  London- 
^ry,  was  born  at  ihat  place  on  the  19th  of 
October,  1680,  During  the  troubles  occafion- 
cd  by  til*  insurrection  in  1689,  he  was  carried 
1>y  a  reiatioii  into  Scotland,  where  he  was  sent 
to  a  grarornar-school,  and  at  the  early  age  of 
thirteen,  was  entered  a  student  in  the  college  of 
Glasgow,  This  premature  entrance  upon  aca- 
demical studies  he  afterwards  frequently  regret- 
ted ;  well  aware,  doubtless,  of  the  inestiiwnble 
value  of  a  complete  classical  education  to  one 
who  is  de  lined  to  a  learned  profession.  His 
studies,  preparatory  to  his  entering  upon  the 
ministry,  weie  prosecuted  partly  in  Glasgow, 
and  partly  at  Edinburgh,  under  professor  Camp- 
bell ;  and,  at  the  very  early  age  of  twenty-one, 
■he  was  licensed  by  the  Irish  presbytery  to  be- 
come preacher.  The  dissenters  in  the  North 
■of  Ireland,  who  are  chiefly  of  Scotch  descent, 
have  fonneil  ilicir  religious  societies  upon  the 
model  of  the  church  of  Scotland.  A  general 
synod  is  held  annually,  in  which,  among  other 
icccleliastical  atfairs,  the  destination  of^voung 
candidates  for  tlie  ministry  is  settled.  To  the 
exercise  of  this  authority,  diough  a  manifest  in- 
fringement of  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and 
likely,  in  many  cases,  to  be  an  extreme  hard- 
ship both  upon  ministers  and  congregations, 
Abernethy  was  obliged  to  submit ;  and,  when  a 
■competition  arose  between  the  two  dissenting 
churches  of  Coleraine  and  Antrim,  to  determine 
which  of  them  should  have  him  for  their  pastor, 
the  matter  was  settled,  by  the  authority  of  the 
general  synod,  in  favour  of  Antrim.  This  kind 
of  ecclesiastical  inlrirference  was  repeatedly  ex- 
ercised with  respect  to  Aberncthy's  place  of  re- 
sidence -,  at  one  time,  it  was  delennined  that, 
though  he  had  received  an  invitation  from  the 
congregation  in  Londonderry,  he  should  remain 
at  Antrim.;  at  another,  after  much  debate  upon 
two  invitations  which  he  received  about  the 
-same  time  from  societies  in  Belfast  and  Dublin, 
it  was  resolved,  that  he  should  leave  Antrim, 
and  settle  in  Dublin.  Abernethy,  who  liad  al- 
ways been  a  diligent  student,  and  habituated  to 
think  closely,  and  judge  frcclV)  had  a  mind  loo 
well  informed,  and  too  liberal,  not  to  perceive 
the  extreme  hardship,  and  manifest  injustice,  of 
this  interference.  The  conviction  was  strength- 
ened by  the  attention  whiclj  he,  about  this  tnne, 
paid  to  the  controversy  occasioned  by  bl  hop 
Hoadly's  celebrated  sermon,  on  the  kingdom  of 
Christ;  and  he  determined  to  make  a  manly 


opposition  against  this  oppressire  exercise  of 
ecclesiastical  t"ri-diction.  After  visiting  Dub- 
lin, he  Tcturned  to  Antrim,  and  publicly  declar- 
ed his  resolution,  contrary  to  tlie  order  of  the 
synod,  to  remain  at  Antrim.  This  bold  step, 
altogether  new  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  gave 
high  offence  to  the  narrow-minded  members  of 
the  synod,  and  excited  a  general  fcnnent.  Tiie 
synod  was  of  course  supported  by  a  powerful 
party.  Abernethy  too  had  his  friends ;  and  a 
society  of  dissenting  clergy  and  laity  was  soon 
formed  to  support  the  cause  of  religious  liberty. 
Besides  the  particular  subject  which  had  occa- 
sioned the  dispute,  these  friends  to  the  right  of 
free  enquiry  turned  their  attention  to  die  (ques- 
tion concerning  subscription  to  articles  of  taidi, 
and  publicly  protested  against  the  proceedings 
of  the  Irish  presbyterian  synod,  who,  in  the 
year  1705,  had  passed  a  resolution,  requiring 
candidates  for  the  ministry  to  subscribe,  at  their 
entrance,  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith. 
Abernethy  was  justly  considered  as  the  head  of 
this  party,  who  \verc  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
the  Non-subscribers.  His  penetrating  judgment, 
his  command  of  temper,  his  quickness  of  appre- 
hension, and  the  facility  with  which  he  wai 
able,  on  all  occasions,  to  express  his  concep- 
tions, eminently  qualified  him  to  take  the  lead 
in  their  deliberations  :  and  the  situation,  in 
which  he  was  placed,  called  for  the  utmost  ex- 
ertion of  his  virtues,  and  bis  talents ;  for  he  had 
to  contend  at  once  with  the  influence  and  au- 
thority of  a  zealous  and  powerful  synod,  and 
with  the  prejudices  of  an  inflamed  populace.  So 
strong  was  the  attachment  of  the  Irish  dissent- 
ing clergy  to  subscription,  that  when,  in  tho 
year  17 15,  the  benefit  of  the  Toleration  Act 
was  offered  them  by  government,  they  refused  to 
accept  it  on  any  other  condition,  than  that  it 
should  require  subscription  to  the  Wcstminsicr 
Confession.  So  violently  did  the  northern  syn- 
od resist  every  approach  of  heresy,  that  they 
did  not  sciuplc  to  exercise  their  jurisdiction 
with  oppressive  severity  against  those,  whose 
orthodoxy  was  brought  into  suspicion.  In  tlic 
midst  ol^  these  unfavourable  circumstances, 
Abernethy,  with  cool  intrepidity,  continued, 
both  by  writing  and  acdoii,  to  support  the 
cause  of  religious  freedom.  In  17 19,  he  pub- 
lislicd  a  sermon  on  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, from  the  text,  '*  Let  every  m;m  be  fully 
persuaded  in  his  own  mind,"  which  exciteii 
much  animosity.  When,  in  1724,  the  synod, 
who  were  not  themselves  members  of  an  esta- 
blishment, but  subsisted  under  the  protection  of 
a  toleration  act  moru  liberal  than  they  Jiad 
tlicmsdves  desired,  exercised  towards  tlie  Reir. 
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Mr.  Nevin,  of  Downpatrlck,  inquisitonal  ri-  df  Abemethy's  talents  u  a  preacher  remain  In 
jour,  in  expelling  him  from  the  synod  cveft  four  volumes  of  poithumons  seimom :  thcyar* 
Tvithout  convicting  him  bf  heresy,  Mr.  Abem©-  entirely  practical,  and,  though  not  clistingtaisheA 
thy,  with  several  of  his  brethren,  signed  and  -by  studifti  elegance,  mav  be  read  with  pltasure 
published  a  well  written  protest  acainst  the  ex-  And  iinprorenient.  Aoemethy  composed  hi* 
pulsion.  Afterwards,  when  the  disputes  grew  iiennons  with  great  care,  and,  even  in  the  latter 
still  more  violent,  he  endeavoured  by  several  ju-  part  of  hii  life,  commonly  wrote  one  every 
dicious  and  temperate  publications  (o  prevent  a  week.  After  a  life  diligently  occupied  in  pro- 
separation.  His  efforts  to  stem  the  torrent  of  ^ssional  duties,  and  eminently  adorned  by  piety 
bigotry  were,  however,  ineffectual  ;  and,  in  without  severity,  by  zea!  without  bigotry,  aiM 
1726,  the  synod  resolved,  that  the  ministers  by  prudence  without  selfishness,  he  died,  in  the 
usually  called  Non-subscribers  shotdd  no  longer  year  1740,  with  a  degiec  of  composure  and 
be  of  meir  body.  Though  these  ministers,  who  firmness  worthy  of  his  principles  and  character, 
now  formed  memsctves  into  a  separate  body,  Life  prefixed  to  kis  Str mens.  Biogr:-Bril. —  E. 
were  firmly  supported  by  many  trf  the  laity,  ABGARUS,  king  of  Edessa,  a  small  tcrri- 
others,  less  liberal,  or  kss  courageous^  deserted  tory  in  Arabia,  lived  in  the  time  of  Christ,  an4 
them.  Mr.  Abemcthy,  particolarly,  lost  many  is  said  by  Procopius  to  liave  been  a  favourite  cf 
of  his  friends  in  Antrim,  and  found  his  situation  the  emperor  Augustus.  Eusebius,  in  his  Ecde- 
90  unpleasant,  that  he  readily  listened  to  an  invi-  ^iastical  History,  (lib.  i.  c.  Ij.)  rdates,  that 
tation  from  the  society  of  proiestant  dissenters  this  prince,  labouring  under  a  grievous  distem- 
in  Wood-street,  DubUn  ;  and  after  due  delibe-  T»er,  incurable  by  human  skill,  naving  heanl  of 
ration,  but  without  asking  permission  from  any  the  miraculous  oures  performed  by  Jesus  in  Ju- 
cynod,  in  the  year  1730,  accepted  it.  -dtea,  sent  Mm  a  letter,  entreatiflg  hitn  to  come  to 

The  opposition  and  mortification,  which  A-  him,  and  cure  his  disease,  and  promising  him> 

Ijemcthy  had  for  many  years  met  with,  did  not  in  his  small  city,  a  Secure  asylum  from  his  «ne- 

prevent  his  exertions,  in  his  new  situation,  in  "mies ;  and  that  Jesus,  in  return,  vouchsafed  tb 

the  cause  of  religious  liberty.     While  the  dis-  write  him  a  letter,  in  which,  though  he  lefiised 

«enters  in  Irelana  were  attempting,  in  1731,  and  to  visit  him,  he  promised  to  send  one  of  his  dis- 

m  1733,  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  Test  Aci,  he  ciplcs,  who  should  heat  his  distemper,  and  bring 

wrote  two  panaphlets,  in  which  he  clearly  and  ^im  salvation.     Eusebius  inserts  the  letters,  ani 

fbrclMy  represented  the  injustice  and  imptflicy  -adds,  that,  after  tiie  ascension  of  Jesus,  Thomas', 

■  of  excluding  ftom  places  of  civil  trust  men  of  one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  sent  I'haddeus,  one 

integrity  and  ability,  merely  on  account  of  reli-  of  Christ's  seventy  disciples,  to  Edessa  ;  who, 

gioos  opinions  and  practices.  Opposite  opinions  having  converted  Abgarus  to  (he  Christian  faith, 

and  interests,  however,  prevailed,  and  the  appli-  miraculously  cured  him,  and  perft)rmed  many 

cation  to  parliament  for  the  repeal  miscarried,  ■©thcr  similar  'wonders.     This   story  Eusebiin 

It  is  probable,  that  the  wit  and  asperity  with  ^vcs  on  the  evidence  of  the  records  of  the  city 

■which  dean  Swiff,  in  several  tracts,  opposed  the  of  Edessa,  "  in  which,"  says  he,  "  these  things 

Tcpeal,  contribntcd  materially  to  produce  the  de-  are  still  found  preserved  to  this  day."    He  adds, 

feat,  which  the  Irish  dissenters,  at  this  time,  suf-  "  These  things,  translated  fi-om  the  Syriac  lan- 

frred.  gt'sge,  word  tor  word,  we  have  plnced  here,  a* 

Abemcthy  was  distinguished,  not  merely  as  a  we  think,  not  improperly."  Though  this  story 
'zealous  ano  able  defender  of  the  principles  of  rests  upon  the  respectable  authority  of  Eusebius, 
Teligious  freedom,  on  which  the  dissenters  pro-  who  inserts  it  in  his  history  without  intimating 
fcss  to  ground  their  separation  from  the  eata-  any  doubt  of  its  authenticity,  there  is  good  rea- 
lilished  church,  but  as  an  active  friend  to  the  son  to  believe  that  it  is  altogetlier  fabulo«s.  For, 
protcstant  interest,  and  as  a  judicious  advocate  without  impeaching,  on  this  occasion,  the  vcra- 
in  the  general  cause  of  religion.  In  the  early  city  of  Eusebius,  which  howe^■e^  is  not  alto- 
part  ofhis  residence  at  Antrim,  he  took  great  gether  free  from  suspicion,  though  it  be  admit- 
pains,  and  not  without  some  success,  to  make  ted,  that  the  story  was  recorded  ni  the  archi^-es 
converts  from  popery.  During  his  ministry  in  .  of  Edessa  in  the  Syriac  language,  and  waS 
Dublin,  he  delivered  "  Sermons  on  the  Being  Aence  translated  into  Greek,  it  does  not  ap- 
and  Attributes  of  God,"  which  were  afterwards  pear,  either  that  Eusebius  understood  Syriac,  or 
^ublithed,  and  which,  though  written  with  some  rhat  he  was  at  Edessa,  and  took  riiis  account 
prolixity  of  style,  as  a  methodical  series  of  sound  'from  the  archives  himself.  Lc  Clcrc's  reitiarft 
areumentation  on  tlie  fundamental  doctrine  of  on  Eusebius's  testimony  to  this  story  is:  "Qua- 
rengion,  are  extremely  valuable.     Other  proofs  w  vero  fiicus  Eosebio  fieri  non  potuit,  qui  in  tot 
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^is  OS  S)l»  Eublini  passus  eat !"  {H!«t.  Eccl.  du-  trary  to  the  popular  faith.  Diirins  hts  fffe  he' 
orum  prim.  Skc.  p.  tti.§.  12.)  The  stoiy  is  not  was  imprisoned  atBag;t!at  by  the  caliph  Alman- 
mentioned  by  any  writer  prior  to  EuscbiuS)  nor  sor,  for  refusing  to  stibscribe  to  the  doctrine  of 
frequently  taken  notice  of  by  writers  who  sue-  abaolutf  predestination  ;  but  afterwards,  Abou 
ceeded;  Jcrom  (in  Matt,  x,  3.)  mentions  it,  Joseph,  supreme  judge  under  the  caliph  Hadt, 
probably  on  the  authority  of  Eusebius ;  for  he  brought  his  doctrine  into  such  credit,  that,  in  or- 
says,  "  Ecclefiastical  history  informs  us,  that  die  der  to  be  a  good  musulman,  it  was  thought  nc- 
apostlc  Thaddeus  was  sent  to  Edessa  to  Abga-  ceflary  to  be  a  Hauifite.  He  was  bom  at  Cusa  in 
rus,"  Without  remarking  the  internal  appearan-  the  year  700,  and  died  in  prison  in  the  70th  year 
CCS  of  fiction  in  this  Stoty,  it  may  be  suSicient  to  of  his  age.  In  the  year  1092,  a  suhan  of  the  Sel- 
add,  that  this  epistle  of  Jesus  to  Abgarus  appears  juk  dynasty,  in  the  same  city  in  which  Hanifah 
to  have  been  wholly  unknown  to  the  ancient  hadbcen  imprisoned,  erected  a  superb  mausoleum 
Christian  fathers,  who  were  of  opinion  that  to  his  memory,  and  a  college  for  the  use  of  those 
Christ  wrote  nothing ;  that  it  has  no  place  in  who  professed  themselves  of  his  sect.  Such  arc- 
any  catalogues  of  canonical  books  in  ancient  the  fluctuations  of  opinion,  and  of  fame!  The 
authors  ;  and  that  it  does  not  appear  as  a  part  reader  may  be  struck  with  some  resemblance  be - 
of  the  NewTcstament,  where,  doubtless,  a  letter  tween  the  fate  of  this  preceptor  and  that  of  So- 
written  by  Christ's  own  hand  would  have  had  crates,  to  whose  memory  a  statue  was  erected^ 
die  first  place.  The  story  was,  pcriiaps,  fabri-  in  the  city  in  which  he  had  suffered.  Writers 
cated  by  some  Christian  at  Edessa,  in  the  lime  are  agreed  in  ascribing  to  Hanifah  the  merit  of 
of  Eusebius,  who  was  desirous  to  give  die  peo-  strictly  conforming.  In  his  practice,  to  the  moral 
.pie  of  Edessa  the  honour  of  having  been  early  precepts  of  Maliomet.  An  anecdote  related 
converted  to  the  Christian  h'uh.  Lardner's  Hea-  concerning  him  is  worth  preserving.  Having 
then  TeJIimonies,  ch.  i. — E.  received  from  another  a  rude  blow  on  the  face, 

ABIATHAR,  a  high  priest   of  the  Jews,  he  said  to  die  person  who  had  the  audacity  to 

whose  father,  Ahimelech,  was  killed  in  a  massa-  Strike  him,  "  I  could  return  you  outrage  for 

ere  of  priests  by  Saul,  escaped  the  slaughter,  and  outrage,  but  I  will  not ;  I  couM  bring  an  accu- 

followed  David.      He  succeeded  his  father  in  satloa  against  you  before  the  caliph,  but  I  will 

the  priesthood,  atid  gave  many  proofs  of  his  at-  not  1  I  could  pray  to  God  to  avenge  the  affroDt, 

tachment  to  David,  especially  during  the  revolt  but  Twill  not:  if^the  day  of  judgment  were  now 

of  Absalom.     After  the  death  of  David,  he  at-  come,  I  would  pray  to  God  that  I  might  enter 

tempted  to  place  Adonijah  on  the.thronc:  upon  heaven  with  you."  Vid.  D'Jierielot,  Biiliati. 

■which,  Solomon  deprived  him   of  his  dignity.  Orient.  AfBrerL-~Ei. 

and  sent  him  into  exile:  this  happened  about        ABOULOLA,  was  the  surname  of  ^^ntfi/ 

the  year  1014  before  Christ.    1  Sam.  ch.  xxii.  ^m  SoUman,  an   Arab,  bom  in   the  town  of 

I  ^(W^,ch. ii.  Jofeph,  Ant."^,  vili.  ch.  I. — E.  Maara,  A.  D.  973^  who  became  one  of  the 

AfilJAH,  a  king  of  Judah,  son  of  Rdio-  most  celebrated  poets  of  ^  nation..  He  was 
boam  and  Maacah,  began  his  short  reign  of  blind  ftaav  three  years  old,  when  he  loet  hi> 
tiiree  years,  in  the  year  958  before  Christ.  In  sight  by  the  small-pox ;  but  dits  defect  wax 
the  second  year  of  his  reien  he  obtained  a  signal  compensated  by  the  qualities  of  his  mind-  He 
victory  over  Jeroboam,  icing  of  Israel.  The  made  a  journey  to  Bagdat,  and  during  a  year 
writer  of  the  book  of  Kings  speaks  of  him  as  a  and  a  half  enjoyed  the  conversation  of  all  the 
wicked  prince,  addicted  tu  the  vices  of  his  fit-  learned  in  its  ramous  academy,  but  did  not  en- 
thcr.  3  Kingi,  xv-  3.  Ckron.  xiii.  Jofeph,  AtUiq,  list  himself  as  a  disciple  of  any  of  diem.  He  re- 
Jib,  viii.  c.  II. —  E.  turned  to  hit  native  place,  which  he  never  af- 

ABNER,  Saul's  uncle,  and  the  general  of  terwards  left ;  and  followed  the  peculiar  bent  of 

lis  aimics,  served  that  prince  with  great  fidelity  his  own  mind.   At  forty-five  he  relinquished  die 

and  courage,  and  after  his  death  ;>upported  Saul  s  use  of  flesh,  and  soon  afterwards  that  of  %g> 

family  in  opposition  to  David.     The  party  of  and  milk,  and  lived  on  vegetables  alone.    Tlut 

David  prevailing,  his  general,  Joab,  treache-  was  in  consequence  of  his  adopting  the  tenets  of 

rously  murdered  Abner,  in  the  year  before  Christ  the  Bramins  respecting  the  unlaw^lness  of  kill- 

1048.  2  Sam.  ch.  iii,  'Jefepk.  Ant.  lib.  vil.  ch.  I.  ing  animals.     In  other  respects,  he  was  littlo 

— -£.  attached  to  religious  dogmas,  and  was  account- 

ABOU>HANIFAH,  a  celebrated  Mahome-  ed  no  sound  musulman  by  the  orthodox.  In- 
tan  doctor  of  the  eighth  century,  was  the  found-  deed,  some  of  his  works  arc  explicit  enough  on 
er  of  the  sect  of  the  Hanifltes,  and  wrote  several  this  head.  The  following  lines  may  serve  as  a 
books  in  suppott  of  his  teoett,  which  were  coa-  specimen. 
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**  The  Christiaiis  wander  liere  and  Acre  in 
ftieir  padis,  and  the  Mahometans  ate  entirely 
out  of  die  way. 

"  The  Jews  are  now  mere  mummies,  and  the 
Persian  magi  dreamers. 

"  The  world  is  then  divided  be^ween  two 
sorts  of  persons ;  of  whom  some  have  sense 
without  religion  >  others  religion  without  sense." 

The  Persian  poets  Khakani  and  Feleki  were 
lite  disciples  of  Aboulola,  »nd  he  read  to  them 
the  principal  of  his  works,  entitled  Sektk-a!- 
xend,  a  poem  greatly  esteemed  through  the  eaft. 
He  died  in  rojj-     D'Herhehl. — A. 

ABOU-RIHAN,  a  geographer  and  astrolo- 
ger, bom  at  Biroun,  in  the  province  of  Kho- 
varezme,  was  celebrated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century,  for  his  knowlc^  of  the  sci- 
ences, and  his  skill  in  the  art  of  astrology,  and 
was  honoured  with  the  title  of  Al-Mohakapad; 
the  very  subtle  philosopher.  He  was  competi- 
tor in  iame  with  Avicenna,  another  celebrated 
Arabian.  He  wrote  a  "  Treatise  on  Geogra- 
phy;"  a  "  Theory  of  the  Fixed  Stars ; '  a 
*'.  Treatise  on  the  Sphere ;"  and  an  "  Introduc- 
tion to  Judicial  Astrology."  Vidi  lyHerbeht, 
Bibl.  Orient.   Moren. — E. 

ABRABANEL,  Isaac,  a  Jewish  rabbi, 
whose  ancestors  were  of  Castile,  was  bom  at 
Lisbon,  in  I437>  He  found  means  early  to  in- 
troduce himself  into  the  court  of  Portugal,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  council  of  Alphonsus  V. 
After  the  death  of  that  king,  he  was  supected  of 
having  been  concerned  in  a  conspiracy  to  deliver 
lip  Portugal  to  the  Spaniards.  Whether  the 
suspicion  wa£  well-founded,  docs  not  appear ; 
but  it  is  certain,  that  Abraband  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  seek  his  safety  in  flight;  he  took  rdiige 
}n  Castile,  where  he  enjoyed  the  protection  and 
Javour  of  king  Ferdinand,  and  queen  Isabella. 
After  a  residoice  of  several  years  in  this  coun- 
try, where  he  was  entnifted  with  posts  of  ho- 
mour  and  profit  under  the  crown,  when,  in  the 
year  149a,  the  Jews  were  expelled  from  Spain, 
Ahrabanel  shared  the  fate  of  his  countrymen. 
In  the  countries  which  h«  visited,  particularly 
Sicily,  Naples,  and  Venice,  his  learning  and 
talents  procured  him  the  notTce  of  the  great.  At 
Venice,  he  was  employed  to  settle  a  dispute  be- 
tween the  Venetians  and  Portuguese  concerning 
the  spice-tradc,  and  gained  much  credit  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  conducted  this  business. 
The  principal  employment  of  his  leisure  hours 
was  the  study  of  the  Htbrew  scriptures,  on 
which  he  wrote  commentaries  much  esteemed 
among  the  Jews.  Besides  these,  he  wrote  a 
treatise  "  On  the  Creation  of  the  World," 
printed  at  Venice  in  4(0.  in  159**  against  Ari- 


stotle's doctrine  that  the  world  is  eternal ;  '<  Sa- 
crificium  Paschatis,"  [The  Paschal  Sacrifice] 
printed  in  4to.  at  Venice,  in  1545;  eight  Dis- 
sertations, translated  into  Latin  by  BuxtoriF,  and 
printed  at  Basil,  in  410.  in  1662;  and  several 
other  works  ;  many  of  which  have  been  reprint- 
ed in  Germany  and  Holland.  The  persecutions 
which  his  countrymen  had  suffered  inflamed  his 
indignation  against  the  Christians  1  and  the  lead- 
ing object  in  his  writings  Is  to  cast  odium  upon 
Christianity,  and  its  professors.  The  Jews  re- 
gard him  as  one  of  ihcir  most  learned  writers, 
and  even  class  him  with  Maimonides.  Abra- 
banel  died  at  Venice  in  1508.  jieia  Lips.  Ncv.- 
1686.  ^nton.  Bibliotfi,  Hup.  torn.  ii.  Simon, 
Hilt.  Crit.    BofU. — E. 

ABRAHAM,  at  first  named  Abram,  the 
founder  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  was  bom  at  Ur, 
a  city  of  Chaldea,  about  two  thousand  years  be- 
fore Christ.  Of  the  particulars  of  his  lift,  re- 
corded  in  Genesis,  the  first  book  of  the  Hdirew 
scriptures,  the  following  Is  a  brief  summary. 
Abram  was  the  son  of  Terah,  who,  towards  the 
Utter  part  of  his  life,  left  Ur,  and  went  with  his 
family  to  reside  ac  Haran  in  Canaan.  After  his 
father's  death,  Abram,  by  the  command  of  the 
Lord,  who  pronused  that  he  should  be  the  father 
of  a  great  nation,  with  his  wfft  Sarah,  and  his: 
nephew  Lot,  removed  from  Haran,  and,  tra- 
versing a  part  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  took  a 
temporary  station  at  Sicliem,  where  he  erected 
an  altar  to  the  Lord.  He  was  soon  obliged  by 
a  famine  to  go  into  Egypt,  where,  to  avoid  the 
danger  which  he  apprehended  from  his  wife's 
extraordinary  beauty,  he  instructed  her  to  say,' 
that  she  was  his  sister.  Returning  out  of  Egypt 
into  Canaan,  his  herdsmcRquarrded  with  those 
of  Lot,  and  a  separation  ensued ;  Lot  going  to- 
wards Sodom,  and  Abram  pitching  his  tents  oa 
the  plains  of  Mamre.  Lot,  during  a  contest 
among  the  neighbouring  chieftains  of  the  coun- 
-  try,  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  prince  of  Elara, 
Aoram  armed  his  servants  and  released  him^ 
Sarah  proving  barren,  Abram  took  Hagar,  an 
Egyptian  of  his  household,  as  his  concubine,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son  named  Ishmael.  At  ninety 
yeai^ofage,  Abram  received  a  renewed  promise 
from  the  Lord,  that  he  should  be  a  father  of 
many  nations;  and,  as  an  expression  of  this  pro> 
mise,  his  name  was  changed  to  /jbraham,  iht 
fathtr  of  a  great  muUitueie  :  at  the  same  time 
was  instituted  the  ceremony  of  circumcision ; 
and  Abraham,  though  Surah  was  now  far  ad- 
vanced in  age,  was  assured  that  she  should  bear 
a  son.  The  promise  was  repeated  by  three  an-  . 
gels,  who  in  a  human  form  visited  Abraham, 
«ud  were  entertained  by  him  in  liis  tent )  an4 
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ivbo  were  seni  by  the  LcidtoiIestToy  Sodoin  for 
its  widoedness :  Lot,  through  the  intercession 
o{  Abraham  was  permitted  to  escape.  The  ps- 
tiiarch,  agam  changing  his  station,  went  to- 
wards the  south,  and  settled  in  Gerar,  when: 
he  made  me  of  the  same  expe^ent,  which  he  had 
before  emplo^fcd  in  Egypt,  to  prevent  ha'^ard  to 
lutBself  from  the  temptation  which  Sarah's  beau- 
ty might  present  to  Abimelech,  the  prince  of 
toe  conncry.  Here,  according  to  tite  promise, 
virhen  Abraham  \ras  an  hundred  years  old,  and 
Sarah  ninety,  their  son  Isaac  was  bom.  When 
Isaac  was  arrived  at  niamre  age,  the  Lord  com- 
manded Abraham  to  offer  him  up  as  a  sacrifice : 
Abraham  obeyed,  and  prepared  for  the  ofFenng, 
but  at  the  moment  when  bis  hand  was  lifted  up 
(o  slay  bis  son,  the  Lord,  having  proved  his 
faith,  by  the  voice  of  in  angel  prevented  the 
stroke,  and  provided  a  ram  for  the  altar.  Abra- 
ham, when  Isaac  was  forty  years  olil,  sent  a 
fiiithfol  servant  into  his  own  country  to  procure 
a  wife  for  his  son ;  and  he  obtained  for  him 
Rcbekkah,  tbcdauffhterof  Milcah,  Abraham's 
•ister.  After  the  dea^  of  Sarah,  who  lived 
to  die  I27ch  year,  Abraham  married  another 
wife,  Ketunth,  by  whom  he  had  six  sons.  The 
patriarch  died  about  the  year  1825,  B.  C.  at  the 
•geofijj. 

Numerous  fables  have  been  invented  bv  the 
Jewish  rabbis  and  others  concerning  the  father 
of  the  faithful ;  but  we  confine  ourselves  to  the 
scripture-narrative,  in'which  Abraham  is  exhi- 
bited as  an  eminent  pattern  of  generous  conde- 
scension, liberal  hospitality,  and  religious  obe- 
dience. A  more  striking  example  of  Icind  gene- 
rosity, expressed  with  beautiful  simplicity,  will 
not  easily  be  found  than  in  the  proposal  which 
Abraham  made  to  his  nephew  Lot,  on  the  dis- 
pute which  arose  between  their  servants  :  "  Let 
dtere  be  no  strife)  I  pray  thee,  between  me  and 
tbee,  and  between  my  lierdmen  and  thy  herd- 
roen,  for  we  are  bremren.  Is  not  the  whole 
land  before  tfiec  ?  Separate  thyself,  I  pray  thee, 
from  me :  if  thou  wilt  talce  the  left  hana,  then 
I  will  go  the  right :  or  if  thou  depart  to  the  right 
hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  left."  Genesis,  ch. 
)ui. — XXV.  Joseph,  yfniiq.  lib.  i.  ch.  6 — 17, — E. 

ABRAHAM,  Ben  GiiAiLA,  a  Spanish  rab- 
bi, in  the  thirteenth  centur)',  practised  astrolozy, 
«nd  assumed  the  character  of-  a  prophet.  He 
predicted  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  fixed 
for  the  time  of  his  advent  the  year  1 358,  but  for- 
tunately died  in  1303,  fifty-five  years  before  the 
time  when  his  prediction  was  to  be  fulfilled.  A 
treatise  of  his,  "  De  Nativitatibus,"  was  primed 
jn  4to.  at  Rome,  in  1545.  Nmveau  Diciiet- 
Mairt  Histsrique. — E. 


ABRAHAM-USQUE,  a  Portuguese  Jew, 
in  conjunction  with  Tobias  Athias,  translated 
the  Hebrew  Bible  into  Spanilt :  it  was  publish- 
ed in  folio  at  Fenara,  in  1553-  This  edition 
is  become  scarce ;  but  a  second  was  published 
in  Holland  in  1630.  In  this  translation  the  He- 
brew text  is  rendered  verbatim.  Simon,  HisU 
Crit.  lib,  V.  ch.  19.     Moreri. — E. 

ABRAM,  Nicholas,  a  Jesuit  of  Lominr 
bom  in  the  diocese  of  Toul  in  1589,  was  a  po- 
lite scholar.  Besides  several  theological  tracts, 
he  wrote  in  Latin,  *'  Notes  on  several  of  Cice- 
ro's Orations ;"  '*  A  Commentary  or  Virgil,'* 
and  ^'  A  Hebrew  Gramnuir  tn  Verse."  He  is  a 
very  teamed,  hut  prolix  writer.     Moreri. — E. 

ABSALOM,  the  son  of  David  and  Maachah^ 
wax  more  celebrated  for  his  beauty,  than  hi* 
virtues.  He  assassinated  his  brother-in-law  Am- 
non,  in  revenge  for  the  violence  which  he  haJ 
offered  to  his  sister  Tamar.  He  raised  a  rebel- 
lion against  his  father,  and  drove  him  out  ot 
Jerusalem.  During  his  father''s  absence,  he  vi- 
olated his  concubines,  whom  he  had  left  in  hiv 
house.  His  army  ^vas  at  last  routed,  and  he 
himself  was  slain.  David,  notwithstanding  his 
crimes,  bitterlv  lamented  his  death :  he  dinl  a- 
boot  1030  B.  C  2  Sam.  ch.  xiii — xviii.  Ja, 
teph.  yfntiq.  lib.  vii.  ch.  8,  9. — E. 

ABSTEMIUS,  Laurentiub,  bom  at  Ma- 
cerata  in  Ancona,  distinguished  himself,  at  the 
time  of  the  revival  of  letters,  as  a  writer  of  con- 
siderable talents.  He  was  librarian  at  Urbino^ 
to  the  duke  Guido  Ubalde,  to  whom  he  dedi- 
cated a  critique  upon  some  difficult  passages  ia 
ancient  authors,  under  the  title  of  "  Annota- 
tiones  Varix."  His  principal  work  is  entitled, 
"  Hec atomy thium,"  a  collection  of  an  hundred 
&bles,  many  of  which  are  ludicrous,  and  point- 
ed against  the  clergy  1  they  will  be  found  aimex- 
ed  to  an  edition  ot  ^sop's  Fables  published  in. 
8vo.  at  Franckfort,  in  1580.  Gruler.  TAei, 
Crit,  torn.  i.  p.  878.     Bay/e. — E, 

ABUBEKEK,  the  immediate  successor  of 
Mahomet,  and  the  first  who  bore  the  title  of 
Caliph,  was  a  wealthy  and  respectable  Arabian^ 
of  the  same  tribe  and  family  with  Mahomet,  and 
one  of  his  four  first  converts.  His  original 
name  is  said  to  have  been  AbduUaaba,  the  ser- 
vant of  the  Caaba,  or  temple  of  Mecca;  wliencc 
may  be  inferred  the  piety  of  his  disposition. 
Mahomet,  on  his  conversion,  changed  it  to  ^i- 
dalla,  or  servant  of  God  ;  and  on  the  marriage 
of  the  prophet  with  his  daughter  Ayesha,  he  re- 
ceived the  appellation  of  Ahdcker,  or  father  of 
the  virgin.  The  countenance  of  Abubeker  was 
of  great  service  to  ^lahoniet  in  gaining  his  first 
proselytes  i  and  when  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from 
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Mecca,  thii  faithful  friend  was  his  sole  compa- 
nion. He  contiiiucd  to  be  the  peculiar  iaiiitiate 
of  that  extraordinary  man ;  and  ai  Mahomet's 
death,  havine  by  hiE  moderation  appeased  the 
parties  which  arose  on  that  event,  the  chiefs 
unanimously  concurred  in  electing  him  the  head 
of  the  new  religion.  This  happened  jn  the  year 
of  Christ  632,  of  the  Hegira  ii.  The  title  by 
which  he  modciicly  chose  to  be  distinguished  was 
that  Q^  Caliph,  signifying  both  vicar  and  succes- 
sor, which  has  since  been  lued  by  all  who  have 
borne  the  same  office. 

The  election  of  Abubekcr  was  not,  however, 
recognised  by  Ah  and  his  partisans,  till  the 
threats  of  Omar  induced  him  to  come  and  pay 
his  homage ;  on  which  occasion  Abubekcr  made 
an  offer  ^resigning  his  dignity,  which  was  not 
accepted.  Soon  after,  a  considerable  party  of 
Arabians  threw  off  their  subjection  to  the  Ca- 
liph, and  to  the  religion  of  Mahomet ;  but  by 
the  courage  and  activity  of  the  famous  Caled 
they  were  defeated,  and  their  chief  Malelc  put  to 
death.  The  mild  Abubeker,  however,  disapr 
proved  of  this  execution.  Another  pretended 
prophet,  Moseillama,  who  had  been  one  of 
Mahomet's  £rat  disciples,  also  set  up  for  him- 
■elf,  but  was  slain  in  battle  by  Caled,  and  his 
surviving  followers  reduced  to  submission. 

Having  thus  brought  Arabia  to  a  state  of  tran- 
quillity, Abubeker  determined  to  find  cmploy- 
meiu  fbr  the  turbulent  spirit  of  his  people  by 
engaging  in  a  war  for  the  propagation  of  the 
faith,  called  by  musulmans  the  holy  war.  As- 
■embling  an  army  from  all  the  tribes  of  his  sub- 
jects, he  caused  them  to  march  into  Syria,  un- 
der the  command  of  Yezid,  and  himself  accom- 
panied them  some  way  on  foot,  and  offered  up 
fervent  prayers  for  their  success.  Heraclius, 
who  was  then  emperor,  expected  nothing  less 
than  such  an  invasion.  His  troops  were  M  lirst 
defeated  by  the  Saracens,  but  fortune  afterwards 
changed  in  his  favour.  At  length  the  formida- 
ble Calcd  was  made  commander  in  chief,  and 
by  the  famous  sieges  of  Bostra  and  Damascus, 
put  the  Mahometans  in  possession  of  the  greater 
part  of  Syria.  The  news  of  the  capture  of  the 
latter  place  never  reached  the  Caliph,  for  he  died 
on  the  day  of  its  surrender,  of  a  fever,  at  the 
nge  of  63,  having  reigned  two  years  and  three 
months.  On  finding  his  end  approach,  he  dic- 
iatedthe  following  will,  which  deserves  preser- 
vation for  its  piety  and  simpticity.  "  In  the 
maine  of  the  most  merciful  God,  I,  Abubeker- 
«bn-abi-Cohasa,  being  ready  to  depart  from  this 
world  to  the  ne^t,  do  make  my  will,  at  tlie 
-moment  when  infidels  believe,  when  the  wicked 
«o  longer  doubt* ,  and  when  liars  speak  tiutb.    I 


nominate  Omar^ebn-al  -Khetab  to  be  my  sncces* 
sor,  from  the  good  opinion  I  have  of  hij  integrity. 
I  ^ink  he  will  rule  according  to  justice;  if  be 
doth  otherwise,  he  will  receive  according  to  hii 
works. ,  I  have  acted  for  the  beK,  but  Icannot 
dive  into  men's  secret  thoughts.  Finally,  such 
Bs  do  evil  will  surely  be  punished  for  their  mis- 
deeds. Act  uprightly,  and  may  the  bleasii^  of 
God  be  upon  you." 

Abubeker  is  characterised  hy  prudence,  ctjau 
ty,  and  moderation.  He  does  not  seem  to  hkvft 
been  a  warrior,  but  was  properly  the  civil  and 
religious  head  of  the  state.  His  manners  were 
simple,  his  way  of  life  frugal,  and  he  showed^ 
great  indifference  for  riches  and  honours.  He 
was  liberal  to  the  pour,  and  bestowed  on  them 
and  the  soldiery  all  the  money  of  the  public  trea- 
sury, taking  no  more  for  himself  than  the  price 
of  his  simple  habit,  and  the  mainteiumce  of  k 
slave,  and  a  camel  to  bring  him  water.  Omar 
well  said  that  he  had  left  a  difficult  example  fiH* 
his  successors  to  follow.  He  was  honoured  by 
Mahomet  with  two  epithets  ;  that  of  Seddik,  or 
iht  faithful  witnesj  ;  and  of  Jttit,  or  tkt  Jeti^ 
Vtredfitm  htll-jire,  consequently  thi  predlsli- 
natcd.  He  was  the  first,  according  to  several 
writers,  who  collected  the  fcattered  verfes  of  the- 
Koran  into  a  volume  divided  into  chapters.  To. 
this  he  gave  the  name  of  Mtneshltf,  or-  the 
Book ;  and  deposited  it  in  the  hands  of  Hafetsa^ 
the  daughter  of  Omar,  and  widow  of  Mahomet. 
D'Herhlcty  Biil.  Marigm,  Hist,  dti  Jrabtt^ 
— A. 

.  ABUCARAS,  Theodore,  bishop  of  Ca- 
ria,  in  the  8th  century,  attached  himself  to  the 
party  of  (he  learned  Fhotius,  during  the  disputes 
which  at  that  time  disturbed  the  church  of  Con- 
stantiaople.  He  undertook,  with  Zadiary,  bi- 
shop of  Chalcedon,  an  embassy  to  the  emperor 
Lewis  I.  to  present  to  him  a  book  which  Fho- 
tius had  written  against  pope  Nicholas,  and  to. 
endeavour  to  persiiadq  him  to  shake  off  the 
pope's  yoke.  Onhis  journey  he  was  recalled  by 
Basil,  who  had  usurped  the  empire ;  and,  soon 
afterwards,  finding  it  no  longer  safe  to  support 
the  interest  of  Photius,  he  prudently  abandoned 
it,  and,  before  tlie  council  of  Constantinople,  en- 
treated pardon,  protesting  that  he  had  been  se- 
duced by  artifice  into  the  part  he  had  acted.  This 
submi.'^sion  answered  its  purpose,  and  the  bishop 
was  restored  to  his  place  in  the  council.  Several 
treatises  remain,  which  bear  the  name  of  Abuca- 
ras,  written  against  Jews,  Mahometans,  and  he- 
retics ;  they  have  been  collected  by  Gretscr,  and 
published  in  4to,  at  Ingol  tadt,  in  the  year  1606. 
Mr.  Arnold  found  in  the  Oxford  Bodleian  library 
anothet  treatise  by  Abucaras,  "  De  Unioae  ec 
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Incamstione,"Tvhichhe[niblishedin8vo.atPa-  He  professoi  Christianity,  and  was  bishop  o£ 

ris,  in  1685.   It  is  disputed  whether  the  friend  of  Aleppo,  and)  probably,  of  the  sect  of  the  JaCO- 

Fhotius,  and  the  v/riter  of  these  treatises,  be  the  bit«.     His  only  claim  to  the  attention  of  ^oste- 

saineperson;  but  the  dispute  is  not  worth  settling,  rity  is,  "  An  Abridgment  of  Universal  History 

Cave,  Hht.  Lit.    Dupin.     BayU.-^E.  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  his  own 

ABU  GIAFFER.     SeeALMANzoR.  time."     It  is  written  in  Arabic,  and  divided  into 

A6ULFEDA,  Ismael,  an  Arabian  of  the  ten  parts,  or dyiiasties.  The  partswhich  relate 
-I4A  century,  governor  of  Haraah  a  city  of  Sy-  to  the  Saracens,  the  Moculs,  and  the  conquests 
ria,  was  an  eminent  geographer,  as  appears  from  of  Genghis  Khan,  are  me  most  vahiable.  Dr. 
a  valuable  w;ork  entitled,  "A  Description  of  Fococke,  in  1663  and  1674,  published  thisbook, 
Chorasmia  aiid  Mawaralnahre,  or  the  Regions  in  4to.  at  Oxford,  with  a  lAtin  translation  and 
beyond  the  River  Oxus,  from  the  Tables  of  asupplement,  continuingihe  history  of  theeast- 
Abulfi»la  Ismael,  prince  of  Hamah,"  written  in  em  princes,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of 
Arabic,  and  published  at  London,  in  1650,  with  the  work  1  he  had  before,  in  1650,  published  an 
>  Latin  translation,  notes,  and  a  preface,  by  the  extract  (tori  this  work  with  learned  notes,  under 
learned  John  Grsevius.  At  the  end  of  the  book  the  title  of,  "  Specimen  Historiae  Arabum,  &c." 
it  is  said  to  have  been  writrcn  in  the  year  of  the  Dr.  Pococke  takes  pains  to  exculpate  this  learned 
Hegira72i,or  1321  of  Christ.  The  tables  are  physician  from  the  charge  of  having  forsaken 
given  in  the  order  of  the  climates,  with  the  de-  Christianity.  Abul[^aragius  died  in  the  year 
grecs  of  longitude  and  latitude.  Abulfeda  disco-  1286,  sixty  years  of  age.  Pocecke,  Pre/,  ta  Spe- 
vered  the  true  longitude  of  the  Caspian  sea,  con-  cimenHht.  Arab.  Bayle. — E. 
cerning  which  Ptolemy  was  mistaken.  A  new  ABU  MOSLEM,  a  famous  Mahometan  cap- 
edition  of  this  work  was  published  by  Hudson,  tain  in  the  second  century  of  the  Hegira,  is  by 
at  Oxford,  in  1712,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  somesaid  to  have  been  bomnearMeruinKhora- 
collection  of  lesser  Greek  geographers;  and  san,ofa&milyofdistinction;butothersFepreEent 
another,  in  foUo,  at  LotMlon,  in  i  fri.  A  trans-  him  as  originally  a  slave,  of  Curd  extraction, 
lation  of  this  piece  is  annexed  to  a  French  work.  He  however  rose  to  notice  so  eatly,  that  he  was 
^niblished  in  iimo.  ini727, entitled,  *' Voyage  sentbylbraliim, headofthefanulyof  Abassides, 
dans  la  Palestine,"  which  was  translated  into  to  be  hia  representative  in  Khorasan.  In  this 
English  by  Dr.  Stroder.  Abulfeda  aho  wrote  a  province,  A.  D.  747,  he  proclaimed  Ibrahim 
*'  Life  of  Mahomet,"  published  in  Arabic  and  caliph,  in  opposition  to  Merwan,  then  the  reign- 
Latin,  at  London,  in  1723;  and  a  "Life  of  ing  caliph  of  the  house  of  Qmmiadcs ;  and  he 
Saladin,"  printed  in  folio,  at  l.eyden,  in  173Z  :  expelled  all  Merwan's  conunanders  from  Kho- 
he  died  about  the  733d  year  of  the  Hegira,  or  rasan,  and  reduced  it  to  the  obedience  oi  Ibra- 
the  1332  of  Christ.     Bajlt.  Mariri. — ^.  him  ■■,  and  likewise  distinguished  himself  in  all 

ABULGASl  Bayadx/r,  chan  of  Charasm,  the  other  wars  on  his  account.  After  the  death 
was  bom  at  Urgens  in  Charasm,  in  the  year  of  Ibrahim,  he  continued  his  services  to  hissuc- 
160J.  He  reigned  ao  years,  and  a  little  before  cessor  the  caliph  Al  Jafiah,  and  was  by  him 
his  death  resigned  bis  crown  to  his  son.  He  confirmed  in  the  govermncnt  of  Khora  an.  Hi» 
spent  his  last  days  in  writing"'  A  Genealogical  confidence  in  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  (be 
History  of  the  Tartars."  This  valuable  work  house  of  Abbas,  however,  made  him  presump- 
was  brought  by  some  Swedish  officers  into  Eu-  tuons  ;  so  that,  being  rchised  the  office  of  con- 
rope,  and  was  translated  into  German  by  cotmt  ductor  of  the  caravan  of  pilgrims  to  Mecca  by 
Sirahlenberg :  a  French  translation  appeared  at  Al  JaSah,  who  bestowed  it  on  his  brother  Abu 
Leyden,ini2mo.intheycar  1726.  Afertri.-^—E,.  GiaSar,  he  mortally  affronted  this  prince  by 

ABULPH AR AGIL S,  Gregory,  an  emi-  srtting  out  a  day  before  him,  with  aoo  camels 
neiu  physician  and  historian,  of  the  13th  ccn-  laden  with  provision  of  all  kinds,  and  keeping 
tury,  was  bom  at  Malatia,  a  town  in  Armenia,  open  table  twice  a  day  for  all  the  principal  pil- 
ncar  the  source  of  the  Euphrates.  Of  his  medi-  grims ;  to  which  munificence  he  added  that  of 
cal  skill  or  practice  little  is  known ;  hut  he  is  presenting  each  with  a  vest  after  even  meal, 
spoken  of  by  contemporaries  in  a  style  of  most  After  the  accession  of  Abu  Gialtar,  who  took 
extravagant  paneg\-rK.  Among  odier  equally  the  name  of  Almanzor,  Abu  Moslem  was  en- 
splendid  titles,  he  was  called  the  king  of  the  trusted  with  an  army  against  the  ca)iph*i  uiKle 
learned,  the  pattern  of  his  times,  the  phoenix  of  Abdallah,  who  had  revolted,  and  whom  he  en- 
ihe  age,  the  glory  of  the  M'isc,  and  the  crown  of  tirely  defeated.  But  his  too  great  services  were 
the  virtuous.  We  know  nothing  concerning  repaid  by  Almanzor  with  the  blackest  ingrati- 
bimwhichcanjustify  sucbbighcoauueudadoBs.  tiide.  'tne  taliph  begaa  witl^  demanding  of  fcim 
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an  exact  account  of  alt  the  plunder  taken  on  that  Hems,  or  Emcssa;  and  granting  the  people  a 
occasion.  This  mark  of  suspicion  was  so  much  year's  truce  on  paying  tribute.  M  received  thp 
resented  by  Abu  Mosleoi,  mat  he  withdrew  to  submission  of  several  other  places,  which  were 
Khorasan,  where  he  lived  as  an  independent  won  over  by  his  character  for  humatitlyi  and 
princcjthoughwithoutrenouncinghisallcgiance,  then  marched  for  Balbec.  This  place  he  took 
Almanzor  at  length  tempted  him  10  court,  and  by  surrender ;  and  then  returning  before  Ernes- 
gave  him  a.  most  gracious  reception ;  but  a  few  sa,  after  a  considerable  resistance,  he  obliged  it 
oiys  afterwards,  on  repeating  his  visit,  he  was  also  to  capitulate.  Before  the  battle  of  Yer- 
-assassJnated  in  the  caliph's  very  chamber  and  mouk,  fought  against  die  Grecian  emperor't 
presence  by  four  men  concealed  for  the  pur-  troops,  Abu  Obeidah  resigned  die  supreme  com- 
pose, mand  to  Caled,  nor  did  he  resume  it  during  all 

Abu  Moslem  was  a  valiant  and  able  com-  ilie  military  operations  that  followed,  but  con- 
mander,  and  so  succcssfiil,  that  he  is  said  to  have  tented  himself  with  seeing  that  prayers  were  duly 
killed,  inbatdes  for  the  house  of  Abbas,  600,000  performed,  and  the  wounded  drest ;  and  after- 
persons.  His  moral  qualities  arc  very  difierently  wards  signalised  his  equity  in  dividing  the  spoiL 
represented ;  some  ocscribing  him  as  a  fierce  The  musulman  troops  next  proceed^  to  Jeru- 
brutal  soldier ;  others,  as  mercifiil  and  discreet }  salem,  where  Abu  Obeidah  bad  a  friendly  cos- 
tome,  as  conver^nt  with  all  the  poedcal  writers  ference  with  the  patriarch  Sophronius,  who  a- 
of  his  country,  and  with  the  moral  precepts  of  greed  widi  bim  on  favourable  terms  c^  surren- 
his  religion  ;  odiera  as  a  glutton  and  a  sensualist,  der ;  and  the  caliph  himself  was  sent  for  to  re- 
He  is  said  to  have  been  profuse  in  his  manner  of  ceive  the  submission  of  so  renowned  a  city, 
living ;  and  so  jealous  of  his  wives,  that  he  kept  Tlience  Abu  Obeidah  departed  to  take  upon  him 
them  confined  in  a  casde  to  which  none  but  him-  the  government  of  northem  Syria,  accompanied 
self  had  access,  and  supplied  diem  with  provi-  by  Caled.  Here  he  took  Aleppo  by  capitulation, 
aions  through  the  windows.  He  even  carried  and  its  castle  by  surprise;  arid  then  marched  for 
his  delicacy  so  far,  diat  when  any  of  them  had  Antioch,  which  capital  at  lenejib  fell  into  hw 
visited  bim,  he  caused  die  beast  on  which  she  hands.  He  would  not  stifier  his  troops  long  to 
lud  rode  to  be  killed,  and  the  saddle  to  be  burned,  continue  in  this  delicious  abode,  lest  they  should 
diat  no  man  might  afterwards  make  use  of  them,  be  corrupted  by  luimry  and  effeminacy,  which 
D'Herbelet.  Mad.  Umv.  Hist. — A.  already  began  to  make  some  {w^ogress  among 

ABU  OBEIDAH,  one  of  the  companions  of  them ;  and  he  consulted  Omar  on  this  subject. 
Mahomet,  and  among  the  most  considerable  of  who,  to  his  surprise,  condemned  his  rigour, 
the  fii^t  musulman  captains,  was  appointed  by  From  Antioch  he  sent  some  troops  to  conouer 
Abubeker  at  his  accession  to  the  supreme  com-  the  hilly  country,  who  were  surrounded,  ano  re- 
mand in  Syria,  but  was  soon  after  superseded  by  duced  to  G;reat  t^nger,  dU  relieved  by  the  enler- 
Caled,  under  whom  he  served  as  second  at  the  prising  Caled.  Being  invested  with  unlimited 
£imous  siege  of  Damascus.  It  was  with  him  power  to  carry  on  the  musulman  conquests  aa 
that  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  made  a  treaty  of  he  thought  hr,  he  dispatched  Amru-cDn-al-as 
surrender,  induced  by  the  superior  mildness  and  with  a  separate  army  to  reduce  the  remaiiider  of 
humanity  of  his  character  above  that  of  Caled,  PalesUnc,  who  met  widi  extraordinary  success, 
who  wished  to  carry  the  place  by  storm,  that  he  But  a  grievous  pestilence,  which  now  prevailed 
might  put  all  to  the  swon).  He  exerted  himself  through  Syria,  proved  fatal  to  a  number  of  the 
tt»  Hie  utmost  to  stop  the  slaughter  which  Caled's  chief  officers  of  the  Mahometans,  and  among  the 
troops  had  begun,  and  prevailed  upon  that  bloody  rest  to  Abu  Obeidah,  who  died,  A.  D.  639, 
chief  to  ratify  the  capitulation,  and  suffer  iIk  A.  Hegir.  1 8,  the  year  of  destruliian,  as  it  was 
Christians  to  depart  with  their  effects.  On  the  called.  The  civil  and  moral  virtues  of  ihia 
accession  of  Omar,  that  caliph  so  much  preferred,  leader  appear  to  have  been  superior  to  his  mili- 
the  prudence  and  clemency  of  Abu  Obeidah  to  tary  talents  ;  but  the  reliance  placed  in  his  cie- 
the  ferocious  daring  of  Caled,  that  he  raised  him  mency  and  good  faith  was  not  less  serviceable  to 
again  to  the  chief  command  in  Syria  ;  and  when  the  progress  of  the  Mahometan  conquests,  than 
Abu  Obcldah's  modesty  and  want  of  ambition  the  dread  inspired  by  the  fiercer  and  more  daring 
led  him  to  hesitate  in  undertaking  the  office,  captains.  Afad.  Univ.  Hut.  Maugny,  Hiit. 
Omar  confirmed  the  appointment,  and  Caled,  dei  Arahei.  —  A. 

with  true  patriotism,  submitted  to  serve  under  ABU-SAID,  Khak,  sultan  of  the  Mogol(> 

him.     Abu  Obeidah   ever  aftertvar^  took  a  sonof A]giapm,oftheraceof Gengi-j-khan,suc- 

pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  arsisDnce  he  re-  ceeded  his  father  at  the  age  of  12,  A,  D.  131?.. 

ccivcd  from  him.  ^^Hc  proceeded  to  lay  eiege  tq  During  his  minority,  the  emir  Juban  governed 
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rtift  tmpirewithlinliiniMswfty,  sikI repulsed -Ae  difiirent  pmts  of  his  dbminjons.     IffTftiei^:' 

Utbek  Tttrtan,  who  made  an  imipcion  into  dw  —  A, 

Kfogol's  wrritories.  In  -a  rebellion  of  his  ow»  ABU  THAHER,  a  princeof  the  Kuina* 
troops,  the  young  J%usaid  so  signalised  his  va-  thians,  an  Arabian  sect  which  arose  ahout  A. 
JoWt  tiiat  he  obtained  the  surname  of  Ba/ioder,  D.  891,  made  himself  remarkable  fof  the  mis- 
orSrave,  ^yv^ich  he  is  distinguished.  Juban,  chiefs  he  did  as  a  plunderer  and  conqueror  in 
in  the  heigm  of  his  favour,  married  the  sultan's  the  reign  of  the  caliph  Al  Moktader  and  his  suc- 
sistw,  anil  proved  his  fidelity  by  biinging  back  to  cessors.  Ahout  the  year  926,  Abu  Thaher, 
"his  dotyTfis  ewn  son  who  had  rcvolttd.  BMt  an  having,  at  the  a«  of  iS,  succeeded  bis  brother 
incident  occurred  which  eventually  procured  his  Said  as  chief  ot  the  Karmathians,  penetrated 
tuin.  Juban  gave  his  daughter  Baglnlad  Kha-  with  a  great  army  to.Bassota,  which  he  pillaged, 
tan,  accountedthc  greatest  teauty  in  Asia,  to  the  with  the  slaughter  of  all  the  inhaWtanCs  who 
*mir  Hassan  IHchani  Sayn,  and  though  Abusaid  (ame  in  his  way.  The  next  year  he  interceptci 
■fcll  in  love  tvirii  her,  he  refused  to  separate  her  «n<l  plundered  a  caravan  returning  frora  Meed 
frora  her  husband.  This  greatly  dlspleasedthesul-  to  Baghdad,  and  made  an  immense  booty;  after 
tan  ;  who  first  took  an  opportunity  of  putting  to  which  he  sent  an  ambassador  to  the  calij^,  re- 
^eathasonof  Jiiban  who  had  atsuraed undue au-  <{niring(1ie  sovereignty  of  Bassora  anditsneigh- 
4honty,andthen,Tai^nganarmy,marche(Iagainst  hourhood;  and  this  being  refiised,  he  pillaged 
*he  father,  who  put  himself  in  a  state  of  defence.  Cufe  in  the  following  year.  Two  years  after- 
Juban  was.however,  deserted hy  his  troops,  and  wards,  he  defeated  the  caliph's  forces  with  great 
at  length  betrayed  and  put  to  death.  Hassan  had  slaughter,  and  threatened  Baghdad  itself,  to  the 
the  complaisance  to  divorce  his  wife,  Juhan's  gates  of  which  he  advanced  with  500  horse, 
^ughter,  and  send  her  to  the  si^tran,  over  whom  His  rettcat  was  cel^rated  by  the  caliph  as  a  sig- 
she  obtained  a  great  ascendency.  Nothing  of  nal  deliverance.  He  next  seized  the  towns  of 
.consequence  occurs  in  the  retgn  of  Abusaid,  tiil  Rahaba,  and  Reskisia  in  Mesopotamia.  He 
the  year  1^36,  when  the  Uzheks  making  ano-  fixed  his  own  residence  at  Hajar  in  Yemama, 
ther  irruption,  he  marched  into  flie  province  Of  where  he  built  a  palace.  In  919  he  surprised 
Shirwantomeetthcm,  wherethcmalignityofAe  the  holy  city  of  Mecca,  killed  30,000  pilgrims 
air  threw  him  into  a  fever,  of  which  he  died,  af-  and  inhabitant,  filled  the  sacr^  well  Zemzem 
ter  a  reign  of  20  years.  He  was  buried  at  Sul-  with  dead  bodies,  profaned  the  sanctuary  of  the 
tanta,  his  nsua]  residence.  He  was  the  last  sin-  Caaba  by  entering  it  with  hit  horse,  and  car- 
die monarch  of  his  race  acknowledged  by  the  ried  away  the  famous  black  stone,  the  ancient 
Mogols,  who,  afier  his  death,  broke  into  sepa-  monument  of  the  Arabs,  and  an  object  of  high 
rate  sovereignties.  IT HtrM9t,/ram  Khindanir.  veneration.  To  these  injuries  he  added  the  in- 
—A.  suit  of  telling  the  mnsulmans  that  thev  were 
ABUSAID  MIRZA,  son  of  Mohammed,  a  fools  to  call  that  building  the  house  of  God,  for 
jreat  grandson  of  Timur,  was  in  the  army  of  that  if  God  had  regarded  it  as  such,  he  would 
TJhig  Beg  when  he  n'as  engaged  in  war  with  have  struck  him  d^d  foV  his  profanation.*;.  Six 
his  son  ;  and  taking  the  opportunity  of  the  civil  years  afterwards,  die  caliph  Al  Radi  made  a 
fcroils,  he  secured  Bokhara  for  himself,  and  in  treaty  with  him,  by  which  Abu  Thaher  was  to 
I450  ascended  the  Mogol  throne,  and  made  receive  an  annual  tribute  of  120,000  dinars,  tm 
'War  upon  Abdallah,  who  had  succeeded  the  son  condition  of  forbeaniig  to  molest  the  caravans 
*)f  Ulug'Bcg.  He  fint  reigned  over  the  pro-  of  pilgrinu  to  Mecca.  He  lived  till  the  year 
vinces  to  the  north  of  tlic  river  Amur ;  but  in  953,  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  a  large  tcr- 
the  course  of  an  active  reign  he  extended  his  ritory,  D' Herhelat.  Mad.  Umven.  Hist. — A. 
Vlominions  from  Kashgar  in  the  east,  to  Tauris  ABYDENUS,  an  historian,  was  the  authot 
In  tile  west,  and  from  Kerman  in  Iran,  and  of  an  "History  of  the  Chaldeans  and  Assyri- 
Multan  in  Hindostan,  to  Karizm  on  tf\c  east  ans,"  of  which  some  fragments  arc  preserved 
coast  of  the  Caspian  sea.  He  generally  passed  by  F.usehius  in  his  "  Prxparatio  Evangelica," 
his  winters  at  Meru  in  Khorasan,  where  he  liv-  and  by  Cyril  in  his  woric  against  Julian.  He 
ei  in  great  magnificence.  At  length,  pursuing  is  to  he  distinguished  from  Palaepbatus  Abydc- 
wilh  cJisiinacy  a  war  against  Hassan  Beg,  a  nus,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  and, 
Turkman  prince,  who  repeatedly  desired  peace  according  to  Suidas,  wrote  concerning  Cyprus, 
from  him,  he  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  and  was  Deios,  Attica,  and  Arabia  ;  for,  this  AbydenuS 
taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death,  in  1468,  having  refers  to  Bcrosus,  who  lived  at  a  later  period: 
lived  4a  and  reigned  19  years.  He  left  behind  he  probably  wrote  about  two  hundred  yean 
him  eleven  sous,  some  of  whom  succeeded  to  B.  C.  Vassim  lie  Hist,  Grttdt,  Ub.  i.   c.  9.' 
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lib.  ii.  c.  I.  Fahrieii  Bib!.  Grac.  lib.  i.  c.  22. 

KS.  4,  5— E. 

ACACIUS,  a  Christian  divine,  bishop  of 
Amt<]a  on  ihe  Tigris,  who  flourished  about  the 
year  420,  is  memorable  tor  an  act  of  charity, 
which  entitles  him  to  higher  honour,  than  a 
place  in  the  calendar  of  ^aints.  This  humane 
prelate,  declaring  that  a  God  who  neither  eats 
nor  drinks  has  no  need  of  cups  or  dishes,  sold 
the  gold  and  silver  vcs.-^els  belonging  to  his 
church,  and  employed  the  money,  raised  by  the 
sale,  in  redeeming  seven  thousand  Persian 
slaves,  who  were  perishing  with  hunger.  He 
supplied  their  immediate  wants,  and  sent  them 
back  to  their  king,  who  was  so  touched  with 
this  act  of  generosity,  that  he  requested  an  in- 
terview with  the  benevolent  bishop.  To  this 
interview  is  ascribed  the  peacL-,  which  at  this 
time  took  place  between  the  king  of  Persia  and 
Theodosius  the  younger.  Soerat,  Eccl.  Hist. 
lib.  vii.  c.  21.     Gibbon's  Hist.  c.  32. — E. 

ACACIUS,  a  Christian  divine,  bi  hop  of 
Beroea,  a  native  of  Syria,  flourished  in  the  fourth 
and  tifth  centuries,  and  was  a  moderator  be- 
tween Cyril  and  Ncstorius,  who  held  that  there 
were  two  distinct  persons  in  Christ.  He  was 
-educated  in  the  monastery  of  Gandarus,  near 
Aniioch.  While  a  presbyter  he  was  a  strenuous 
advocate  for  the  catholic  faith  against  the  Ari- 
ans.  About  the  year  378  he  was  ordained  by 
Eusebius  of  Samosata  bishop  of  Beroea.  In  381 
he  was  sent  by  Flavian  to  Rome,  to  entreat  for 
Flavian  communion  with  the  we-,tern  churches, 
which  he  obtained.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century  he  joined  Antiochus  and  others 
against  Chrysoslom,  and  voted  for  his  deposi- 
tion. When  the  controversy  between  Cyril 
and  Nestorius  arose,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Cyril, 
in  which  he  endeavoured  to  convince  him,  that 
the  dispute  was  merely  verbal,  and  to  apologise 
for  Nestorius.  He  was  not  present  in  the  coun- 
cil of  Ephesus,  but  sent  his  vote  by  proxy 
against  Cyril,  and  by  letter  advised  the  oriental 
bishops  to  treat  him  as  an  Apollinarian.  He 
afterwards  wrote  to  the  emperor,  urging  him, 
not  only  to  confinn  the  condemnation  of  Nes- 
torius, but  also  of  Cyril  and  Memnon  ;  advice 
which  Theodosius  followed,  giving  orders  that 
(hey  should  all  be  deposed.  In  a  subsequent 
council,  held  in  432  at  Bercea,  he  endeavoured 
to  promote  a  reconciliation  between  Cyril  and 
the  eastern  churches  ;  but  without  eiFect.  He 
died,  at  an  advanced  age,  about  the  year  436. 
Of  his  writings  only  three  epistles  remain,  two 
to  Alexander  of  Hierapolis,  (Lupi  Collect,  p. 
109,  188.)  and  ore  to  Cyril.  (Condi.  Gr.  et 
Lat,  torn.  iii.  p.  382.)     Setralii  Hist.  EceUi. 


lib.  vi.  c.  18.  Sozomeu.  lib.  vii.  c.  28.  lib.  viii. 
c.  ao.     Cavt,  Hist.  Lit.  Dupin. — E. 

ACACIUS,  surnamedMonophthalmus,  one- 
eyed,  a  Christian  divine,  bishop  of  C^sarea, 
in  Palestine,  Nourished  about  the  miJdle  of  the 
fourth  century.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Eusebius  of 
CiEsarea,  succeeded  him  in  his  see,  in  the  year 
340,  and  inherited  his  library.  He  distinguished 
himsclt  in  the  councils  of  Antioch  and  Sardis. 
In  the  latter,  the  trinitarian  party  prevailed,  and 
Acacius  was  deposed  with  several  of  his  bre- 
thren. They  formed  an  opposite  council  at 
Philippopoiis  in  Thrace,  in  wliich  they,  in  their 
turn,  condemned  the  d(x:trints  of  tiie  Athana- 
sians.  Acacius  and  his  party  were  veiiemently 
opposed  by  Cyril,  bishop  of  Jeru  a!cm ;  but  en- 
joying the  support  of  the  emperor  Constanttus, 
they  obtained  the  superiority,  and  Cyril  was  de- 
posed. He  was  a  man  of  good  sense  and  ready 
elocution,  and  a  very  skilful  di  ,puta:it,  but  un- 
steady in  his  principles.  He  is  cimsiiiered  as  the 
founder  of  a  distinct  branch  of  the  Arians,  call- 
,  ed,  from  him,  Acacians.  They  neidier  assert-. 
ed,  with  the  Arians,  that  Clirist  was  a  created 
being,  nor,  with  the  semi  Artaus,  that  he  was 
of  like  substance,  but  simply  that  he  was  like 
the  father.  (Epiphan.  Hares.  73.)  In  the  syn- 
od of  Sdeucia,  he  Joined  the  Anti-Nicieans, 
who  rejected  botli  the  ajt-aninir,  and  the  o'/toiHTisc, 
the  doctrine  of  the  same  substance  and  of  like 
substance.  He  is  said  to  have  afterwards 
gone  over  to  the  semi-Arians,  and  in  the  reign 
of  Jovian,  to  have  received  the  Nipei.c  creed. 
Whatever  were  his  tenets,  this  Acacius  appears 
to  have  been  a  man  of  considerable  talents.  He 
wrote  many  books,  particulariy  the  life  of  his 
master  Eusebius,  the  loss  of  which  is  much  to 
be  regretted.  He  wrote  seventeen  books  upon 
Ecclesiastcs,  six  books  of  miscellaneous  ques- 
tions, and  a  book  agaiust  Marcelius,  of  which  a 
fragment  is  to  be  found  in  Epiphanius.  (Hxres. 
72.)  Another  quord.ion  is  made  by  Jerom  from 
his  Select  Questions.  Acacius  of  Cssarea  died 
about  the  ye;ir  365.  PhiUsioi'g.  lib.  ii.  c.  utt.  lib. 
iv.  c.  12.  lib.  v.  c.  I.  Sozarncn.  lib.  iii,  c.  2. 
Hidon.  de  Fir.  III.  c.  98.  Sticrat.  Ub.  ii.  c.  40: 
iv.  c.  23.  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  Dupin.  Lardntr'i 
Cred.  pt.  ii.  ch.  69.  s.  9. — E. 

ACACIUS,  a  Christian  divine,  was  created 

fatiiarchal  bishop  of  Constantinople  in  471. 
or  attempting  to  settle  the  disputes  coiiceming 
the  two  natures  of  Christ  by  a  pacific  compro- 
mise, he  fell  under  a  suspicion  of  hciesy,  and 
suffered  papal  censure.  He  persuaded  the  em- 
peror Zciio  to  publish,  in  482,  the  "  Henoti- 
con,"  or  Decree  of  Union,  designed  to  recon- 
cile tlie  contending  parties,  by  confintung  the 
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catliolic  doctrine,  without  making  panicular 
mcDtion  of  the  council  of  Oialcedon,  which 
was  the  chief  subject  of  contention.  This  de- 
cree was  signed  by  Acaciua  and  other  moderate 
men,  but  was  rejected  by  violent  men  of  oppo- 
site parties,  and  became  itself  a  new  occasion  of 
division.  Acacius  was  charged  with  favouring 
the  Eutychiaiis,  and  other  heretics :  and  on  this 

{'round  pope  Felix  11.  in  the  year  483,  in  an  Ita- 
lan  council,  passed  a  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation against  him.  The  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople in  his  turn  excommunicated  the 
pope.  He  denied  the  authority  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome  in  the  eastern  churches,  and,  notwith- 
standing his  (blmiaation,  remained  in  his  pa- 
triarchate till  his  deathf  which  happened  about 
the  year  488.  Thus  did  the  contest  for  spi- 
ritual dominion  between  the  heads  of  the  eastern 
and  the  western  churches  produce  mutual  ana- 
themas 1  and  the  names  of  the  pope  and  the  pa- 
triarch were  reciprocally  branded  with  infamy, 
by  being,  at  Rome  and  at  Constantinopre, 
strack  from  the  diptychs,  or  sacred  registers, 
Tliree  epistles  of  this  bishop  remain  in  the 
History  of  Councils,  torn.  iv.  p.  1089,  1 108. 
Dupin.  Cavt,  Hist.  Lit.  Mosheim's  Eecl.  Hist. 
cent.  V.  part.  a. — E. 

ACCA,  an  English  divincF  was  bishop  of 
Hagustald,  or  Hexhatn,  in  Northumberland,  in 
the  eighth  century.  He  was  an  Anglo-Saxon 
by  birth,  and  was  educated  under  Bosa,  bishop 
of  York :  he  took  the  religious  habit  in  the  or- 
der of  St.  Benedict,  and  travelled  ta  Rome  with 
Wilfrid,  then  bishop  of  Hagustald,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  that  see  in  the  year  709,  He  ex- 
pressed" his  pious  zeal,  according  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  in  ornamenting  his  cathedral  at  a  great 
expense,  by  means  of  workmen  whom  he  pro- 
cured from  Italy :  he  also  paid  great  attention 
to  church  music,  which  he  improved  by  the 
assistance  of  Maban,  an  excellent  singer,  train- 
ed in  the  school  of  pope  Gregory ;  at  the  same 
time  he  introduced  many  Latin  hymns,  which 
had  been  before  unknown  in  di6  northern 
churches  of  England.  Acca  was  not  inattentive 
lo  letters :  he  formed  a  library  chiefly  consisting 
of  ecclesiastical  writings;  and  he  himself  wrote, 
in  Latin,  a  treatise  •'  On  the  Sufferings  of  the 
Sainu  i"  "  Offices  for  his  church  ;"  and  "  Let- 
ters to  his  friends ;"  among  which  is  a  letter  to 
his  friend  Bcde,  giving  hiin  advice  on  the  study 
of  the  scriptures.  From  some  cause  which  is 
unknown,- this  prelate  was  driven  from  his  see 
into  banishment :  but  he  was  afterwards  restor- 
ed, and  died  at  Hexham  in  740,  where  his  re- 
mains were  buried  with  great  solemnity.  Mi- 
raculous powers  were  ascribed  to  his  bones : 


Simeon  of  Durham  relates,  that  a  blind  oM 
woman  was  restored  to  sight  by  means  of  a 
little  holy  water,  in  which  one  of  the  saint's 
bones  had  been  steeped,  Dupin.  Vese,  de 
Hiit.  Laf.  lib.  ii.  c.  28.  Cave,  Hist,  Lit.  Bior. 
Bnf.~E. 

ACCARISr,  Fran-cts,  a  civilian,  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  bom  at 
Ancona,  obtained  great  celebrity  as  a  professor 
of  civil  law  in  the  university  or  Sienna,  where 
he  had  studied.  In  his  youth  he  had  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  Bargalio  and  Bcnevento,  mett 
who  had  acquired  considerable  reputation  for 
their  knowledge  of  the  law.  Accarisi,  when 
first  called  to  the  professorial  chair,  was  only 
employed  to  explain  riie  Institutes  of  Justinian  ; 
afterwards,  his  lectures  were  extended  to  the 
Pandects ;  he  was  then  appointed,  by  the  grand 
duke  Ferdinand  1,  to  lecture  upon  the  civil  law 
in  general,  after  the  manner  of  Cujacius :  at 
length,  upon  the  death  of  Bargalio,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  chair  of  ordinary  professor  of  law, 
which  he  occupied  for  twenty  years.  So  high 
was  the  reputation  which  he  acquired  in  this 
office,  that  very  advantageous  proposals  were 
repcatedlv  made  iiim  from  other  Italian  univer- 
sities. His  partiality  to  his  a/ma  mater,  and  his 
fjratitude  to  his  patron,  long  prei'entcd  him  from 
istening  to  them ;  but  when  the  duke  of  Parma 
added,  to  large  pecuniary  offers,  the  flattering 
proposal  of  giving  him  the  title  of  his  counsel- 
lor, the  temptation  was  irrcsi'^tiblc,  and  he  re- 
moved to  Parma.  The  grand  duke  of  Tuscany, 
however,  soon  recalled  him,  by  giving  hiin  the 
first  professorship  in  law  at  Pisa.  He  died  at 
Sienna  in  1622. — E, 

ACCIAJUOLI,  DoNATO,  a  native  of  Flo- 
lence,  bom  in  tiie  year  1428,  was  at  once  a  use- 
fill  and  active  citizen  and  a  learned  scholar.  His 
preceptor  was  John  Argyropylus  of  Constan- 
tinople. He  wrote  "  Notes  upon  the  Morals 
of  Aristotle,  addressed  to  Nicomachus,"  for 
which,  in  his  dedication  to  Cosmo  tlc'Medici, 
he  acknowledges  himself  indebted  to  the  lectures 
of  his  master.  He  has  also  left  "  A  Latin 
Translation  of  Plutarch's  Lives  of  Alcibiadcs 
and  Demetrius,"  printed,  in  folio,  at  Florence^ 
in  1478  i  and  the  lives  of  Hannibal,  of  Scipio, 
and  of  Charlemagne.  Acctajuoli  was  sent  by 
the  Florentines  to  Louis  XI.  of  France  to  so- 
licit his  aid  against  pope  Sixtus  IV.  He  died 
at  Milan  in  1478.  It  was  a  singular  proof  of 
his  disinterested  spirit,  and  of  the  high  respect  in 
which  he  was  held  by  his  countrymen,  that  he 
was  buried  at  tlie  public  expense,  and  that  his 
danglers,  like  those  of  Aristides,  were  portioned 
for  marriage  by  his  fellow-citizens.     Jovim  in 
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Ehg- c.  l6.  Velaterr.  B.  21.  Vosu  it  H'tsu  Jcinedmn  of  Naples.  He  was  so  great  a  master 
Lat.  lib.  ii.  c,  8,  Bayle.  —  E.  of  tnc  Latin  tongue,  ih^t^e  was  called  the  Ci- 
ACCIAJUOLI,  Zenobio,  a  Florentine  of  cero  of  his  age.  His  memory  was  uncommoiiiy 
the  same  family  with  Doaato  Acciajuoli,  and  a  retentive.  Having,  one  day,  hcanl  a  speech  de- 
Dominican  monk,  was  libiariau  of  the  Vatican  livcred  by  an  ambassador  from  the  king  of  Por- 
under  Leo  X.  He  learned  Greek  and  Hebrew  tugal  to  the  senate  of  Florence,  he  afterwards 
towards  the  latter  part  of  his  hfe,  and  wrote  B  repeated  it,  word  for  word.  He  wrote  a  trea- 
translation,  of  Olympiodorus  un  Eccleiiastes,  of  tisc  "  De  Pntstantia  Virorum  sui  avi,"  after- 
a  treatise  of  Etjsebius  against  Hieroctes,  and  of  wards  printed  at  Parma,  xirna.  1689.  In  this 
Theodoret's  Cure  of  the  false  Opinions  of  the  work,  which  passei!  through  many  editions,  the 
Gentiles,  wiih  some  other  pieces.  He  died  at  author  compares  the  characters  of  the  modems 
the  age  of  j8,  in  1520,  or,  according  to  some,  to  the  ancients,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  former 


in  1537.  Betflt.—^.  are  in  no  respect  inferior  to  the  latter.  Accolti 
ACCIUS,  or  Attius,  L'tcius,  a  Latin  also  wrote  a  valuable  work,  which  Tasso  made 
tragic  poet,  the  son  of  a  fi-eedman,  was  bom,  use  of  as  his  text  in  writing  fiis  Jerusalem  De- 
sccording  to  Jerom,  in  the  year  of  Rome  584,  livered ;  it  is  entided,  "  De  Bello  a  Christianis 
B.  C.  170.  He  is  generally  named  along  widi  contra  Barbaros,  pro  Christi  Scpulchro  et  Judxa 
Facuvius,thoughthe  latter  was  liftyyearsolder;  recuperandis,  libri  tres,"  [On  the  War  carried 
they  were,  however,  contempoi  anes ;  and  Ac  on  by  the  Christians  against  the  Barbarians,  for 
cius  once  recited  a  tragedy  to  Pacuvius,  the  the  Recovery  of  Christ's  Sepulchre,  and  of  Ju- 
sfyle  of  which  the  old  man  thought  lofty  and  dza]  printea,  in  4(0.  at  Venice,  1532.  Be- 
sonorous,  but  somewhat  harsh  and  crude.  The  nedict  Accolti  died  at  Florence  in  1549.  Mii~ 
particular  character  of  Accius,  indeed,  seems  to  reri,  Hin.  lie  la  Lit.  Ital.  lib.  ix.  n.  4.— E. 
have  been  that  of  vigour  and  sublimity:  thus  ACCOLTI,  Francis,  brother  of  the  pr&- 
Horace  styles  him  ahus^  tlevattd;  and  Ovid,  ceding,  called,  in  his  time,  the  prince  of  lawyers, 
OKimcsui,  ipirittd.  The  latter  also  applies  the  was  born  about  the  year  1418,  and  professed 
epithet  of  airax,  cruel,  to  his  works,  which  pro-  jurisprudence  at  Bologna  from  the  year  1440  to 
bably  refers  to  the  subjects  of  his  plays,  viz.  the  1445,  and  aitcrwards  at  Ferrara,  Sienna,  and  Pi- 
great  catastrophes  treated  of  by  the  Greek  dra-  sa.  He  possessed  a  strong  understanding,  and 
matists.  In  diese  he  was  prol»bIy  for  the  most  powerfijl  eloquence.  The  distinrtion  which  he 
part  a  translator ;  but  he  composed  one  tragedy,  acquired  was  so  great,  that  he  flattered  himself 
on  the  siory  of  Bnitus  and  Tarquin.  He  is  also  with  the  expectation  of  obtaining  a  cardinal's 
supposed  to  have  written  some  comedies ;  as  hat,  on  the  accession  of  Si^ctus  I V.  to  the  ^wn- 
well  as  some  historical  annals  in  verse.     Deci-  tifical  throne  :  and  when  it  was  refiised  hiin. 


mus  Brutus,  consul  in  A.'R.  615,  was  his  par-  the  pope  thought  it  necessary  to  accompany  tl^ 
ticular  friend  and  patron,  and  was  celebrated  by  refusal  with  tnis  complimentary  apology  :  '*  I 
him  in  verses  which  Brutus  so  much  prized,  as     would  gladly  have  granted  you  the  honour,  had 


to  hang  them  up  among  the  monuments  of  his  I  not  feared,  that  your  preferment,  by  remdving 
victories.  Cicero  was  familiarly  acquainted  you  from  vour  school,  would  have  hindered  the 
with  Accius.  Valerius  Maximus  mentions  a  progress  of  science."  The  reputation  of  Fran- 
poet  of  this  name  who  was  accustomed  not  to  cis  Accolti  was  tarnished  by  the  parsimony  with 
tise  when  Julius  Cxsar  entered  the  assembly  of  which  he  amassed  vast  treasures.  He  wrote 
the  poets,  as  reckoning  himself,  in  that  place,  several  treatises  on  law,  and  translated  some  of 
his  superior.  the  writings  of  Chrysostom.     Moreri.  Hist,  de 

We  have  nothing  remaining  of  Accius  but  ia  Lit.  de  I'llal.  lib.  ix.  n.  97. — E. 

the  titles  of  some  of  his  plays.     Bayle.  Fessiui.  ACCORSO  {in  Latin  Accursius),  Fran- 

Liltus  Gyrald. — A.  cis,  the  elder,  an  eminent  lawyer,  born  at  Ba- 

ACCOLTI,  Benedict,  an  Italian  lawyer,  gnolo,  near  Florence,  In  1182,  studied  at  Bologna 

was  born  at  Florence  in  1415  where  he  ac-  under  Azzon,  and  was  professor  of  law  in  that 

Juired  high  distinction.     In  1450,  he  succeeded  university.     Though  he  began  ihe  study  of  law 
oggius  as  secretary  to  tlic  republic.     He  was  at  alate  period  of  hfe,  he  made  such  proficiency 
loaded    with   ecclesiastical    honours  ;    Leo    X.  as  to  become  an  eminent  preceptor.     Having 
" hicE 


e  him  the  bishopric  of  Cadiz,  and  Adrian  VI.  observed,  that  the  numerous  comments  whic 

5iat  of  Cremona  ;  and  the  archbishopric  of  Ra-  had  been  made  upon  the  Code,  the  Institutes,  and 

venna.     Clement  VII.  created  him  a  cardinal,  the  Digests,  only  served  to  involve  the  subjects 

At  the  request  of  the  latter  pontiff,  he  wrote  a  in  obscurity  and  contradiction,  he  undertook  the 

treatise  to  assert  the  right  of  the  pope  to  the  great  work  of  uniting  the  whole  into  one  body» 
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Tctrenching  superHuities,  ami  giving  consistency 
and  hannoiiv  to  the  whole.  It  is  said,  that,  be- 
ing informed  of  a  similar  work  begun  by  Odo- 
fred,  anothei-  lawyer  of  Bologna,  tie  pretended 
to  be  ill,  and  interrupting  his  public  lectures, 
shut  himself  up,  till  he  had,  widi  the  utmost  ex- 
pedition, completed  his  design.  His  work,  en- 
titled "  A  Perpetual  Commentary,"  was  much 
valued  :  it  is  printed  with  the  "  Body  of  Law," 
published  in  six  volumes,  folio,  at  Lyons,  in 
1627.  Accorso  died  in  the  year  1260,  and  left 
great  riches.  His  son,  the  younger  Francis 
Accorso,  succeeded  him  in  the  chair  of  law,  and 
in  1273  accompanied  Edward  I.  on  his  return 
from  the  crusade  to  England.  Bayle.  Aloreri. 
Hist,  de  la  Lit.  de  Pltalii  par  Landi,  lib.  vi. 
n.  45-— E. 

ACCORSO,  Mariangelo,  a  native  of 
Aquila,.a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  who 
lived  in  the  sixteenth  century,  is  ranked  among 
the  most  kamcd  and  ingenious  critics  of  that 
age.  Besides  possessing  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  several  modern  languages.  Posterity  is 
much  indebted  to  him,  with  many  other  learned 
men  of  his  time,  for  the  diligence  with  which  he 
sought  and  collated  ancient  manuscripts.  His 
woric,  entitled  "  Diatribse,"  printed  at  Rome, 
in  folio,  1^24,  remains  a  monument  of  erudi- 
tion and  critical  acumen  ;  the  authors  on  whom 
his  lucubrations  are  employed,  are  Ausonius, 
Solinus,  and  Ovid.  He  is  said  to  have  bestowed 
great  pains  upon  Claudian,  and  to  have  made 
above  seven  hundred  corrections  in  that  poet 
from  various  manuscripts:  but  unfortunately 
these  criticisms  were  never  published.  It  is  a 
circumstance,  which  strongly  marks  the  industry 
of  this  learned  critic,  that  these  corrections  were 
made  as  he  travelled  on  horse-back,  during  a 
tour  through  Germany  and  Sarmatia.  Accorso 
published  an  edition  of  Amminnus  Marcellinus, 
at  Augsburg,  in  1533,  which  contains  five 
books  more  than  had  appeared  in  any  former 
edition  :  the  first  thirteen  books  are  still  want- 
ing. He  was  also  the  first  editor  of  the  "  Let- 
ters of  Cassiodorus,"  with  his  "  Treatise  on 
the  Soul."  He  humourously  ridiculed  the  af- 
fected use  of  antiquated  terms,  into  which  some 
L.atin  writers  of  that  period  had  fallen,  in  a  dia- 
It^ue,  published  in  iJSit  entitled,  "  Osco, 
Volsco,  Romanoque,  Euiquenria,  Interlocuto- 
ribus.  Dialogs  Ludts  Romanis  actus."  He  is 
said  (Toppi  Bibl,  Napolon.  p.  206.)  to  have 
composed  a  book  on  the  invention  of  printing  -, 
and  to  have  written,  with  his  own  hand,  in  the 
&rst  leaf  of  a  grammar  of  Donatus,  printed  on 
feUuia :  "  This  Donatus,  with  anothei  book, 


entitled,  "  Confrtsionalia,"  were  the  first  books 
printed,  and  John  Faustus,  citizen  of  Mentz, 
inventor  of  tliat  art,  had  put  them  to  the  press  in 
tlieyeat  i4SO-"  (Chevalier's  Origin  of  Priming, 
p.  21.)  Accorso  has  left  an  example  of  an  au- 
thor's jealousy  for  the  immaculate  purity  of  his 
literary  fame,  which  to  modern  authors  may 
seem  scarcely  credible,  but  which  is  too  curious 
to  be  passed  by.  Having  been  accused  of  pla- 
giarism in  his  notes  on  Ausonius,  for  which  he 
was  said  to  have  been  indebted  to  Fahricio  Va- 
rano,  bishop  of  Camarino,  he  expurgated  him- 
self from  the  charge  of  the  heinous  o&nce  of 
literary  theft,  by  the  following  very  solemn 
oath.  "  In  die  name  of  gods  aiS  men,  of  truth 
and  sincerity,  I  solemnly  swear,  and  if  any  de- 
claration be  more  bindmg  than  an  oath,  I  in 
that  form  declare,  and  I  desire  that  my  declara- 
tion may  be  received  as  strictly  true,  that  I  have 
never  read  or  seen  any  author,  from  wliich  my 
own  lucubrations  have  received  the  smallest 
assistance  or  improvement ;  nay,  that  I  have 
even  laboured,  as  far  as  possible,  whenever  any 
writer  has  published  any  observations  wliich  1 
myself  had  before  made,  immediately  to  blot 
them  out  of  my  own  works.  If  in  this  declara- 
tion I  am  forsworn,  may  the  pope  punish  my 
perjury  ;  and  may  an  evil  genius  attend  iny 
writings,  so  that  whatever  in  them  is  good,  or 
at  least  tolerable,  may  appear  to  the  unskilful 
multitude  exceedingly  bad,  and  even  to  the 
learned  trivial  and  contemptible  ;  and  may  the 
small  reputation  I  now  possess  be  given  to  die 
winds,  and  regarded  as  the  worthless  boon  of 
vulgar  levity."  (Accursii  Diatribe,  ad  calc.) 
Were  this  rigorous  oath  introduced.  In  these 
days,  into  the  republic  of  letters  as  the  test  of 
originality,  and  required  of  every  new  author  as 
his  passport  to  the  press,  what  a  wonderful 
change  would  it  probablv  produce  in  the  number 
of  literary  productions  !  Might  there  not  be  some, 
reason  to  apprehend,  that  authors  would  become 
almost  as  rare  as  claimants  of  the  LJunmorc  fiilch 
of  bacon?      Toppi  Bibl.  Napol.     Bay'.f.  —  E. 

ACEvSIUS,  a  bishop  of  Constantinople,  in  the 
reign  of  Constantine,  was  a  disciple  of  Novatus, 
the  founder  of  a  rigid  sect,  whose  distinguishing 
doctrine  was,  that  those  who  liad  fallen  from 
the  faith  in  time  of  persecution,  or  who  after 
baptism  had  committed  any  mortal  sin,  were  not 
to  be  admitted  to  the  communion  of  the  church, 
even  though  they  gave  proofs  of  sincere  repent- 
ance. At  the  council  of  Nice,  in  325,  Coa'^tan- 
tine  inquired  of  Accsius,  whom,  though  sepa- 
rated from  the  communion  of  tlie  church,  he 
had  invited  to  the  council,  what  was  the  ground 
of  his  separation  ?   Acesius,  In  reply,  ariiuittcd 
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that  the  creed  which  had  been  subscribed  by  the 
synod  was  orthodox,  and  assented  to  their  deter- 
mination concerning  the  festival  of  caster,  but 
pleaded,  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  separation,  the 
Novatian  doctrine,  which  would  not  permit  them 
to  hold  communion  with  those,  who,  in  the  per- 
secution under  Decius,  had  forsaken  rfieehurch. 
Upon  this,  Constantine,  displeased  at  the  severity 
of  a  sect  which  discouraged  repentance,  said, 
"  Then,  Acesius,  make  a  ladder  for  yourself, 
and  go  up  to  heaven  aione."  Socrat.  lib.  i.  c.  7, 
to.  SiKomen.  lib.  i.  c.  21,  22.  Dup'ia.  Lard- 
ntr'i  Credibililj,  part  ii,  c.  47, — E. 

ACHARDSjEleazar,  born  at  Avignon  in 
1679,  ^"*^  afterwards  bishop  of  that  sec,  is  enti- 
tled to  a  distinguished  place  in  the  truly  honour- 
able class  of  good  men,  by  the  persevering  forti- 
tude with  which,  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  his 
life,  he  discharged  the  offices  of  piety  and  huma- 
nity, during  the  plague  at  Avignon  in  1 7  z  i .  Pope 
Clement  X'll.  well  acquainted  with  [he  useful  ta- 
lents and  amiable  spirit  of  this  prelate,  employed 
him  in  the  capacity  of  apostolic  vicar,  lo  settle 
the  disgraceful  disputes  which  had  arisen  among 
the  mi'isionaries  in  China.  The  worthy  bishop 
undertook  the  delicate  and  hazardous  commis- 
sion ;  and,  after  a  tedious  voyage  of  two  years, 
and  a  residence  of  the  same  lengdi  in  China, 
widiout  having  been  able  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose of  his  mission,  died  in  Cochin,  in  1741, 
a  martyr  to  benevolent  y.eal.  An  account  of  this 
mission  was  published  by  his  secretary,  M.  Fa- 
bcr,  in  three  volumes  lamo,  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 
— E. 

ACHERI,  Lue  D',  a  Benedictine  monk,  of 
the  fraternity  of  St.  Maur,  bom  at  St.  Quincin, 
in  Picardy,  in  1609,  was  famous  for  the  pains 
which  lie  took  to  bring  to  light  works  which  till 
that  time  had  remained  concealed.  In  1645,  he 
published  the  epistle  attributed  ro  the  apostolic 
Bernard,  with  notes  by  Menard,  a  monk  of  the 
same  fraternity.  In  164S,  he  published  the 
Life  and  works  of  Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury ;  and,  in  1651,  those  of  Guibert,  abbe 
of  Nogeiit,  with  numerous  notes  and  observa- 
tions. Having  himself  made  a  large  col leflion 
of  histories,  chronicles,  lives  of  saints,  acts  of 
councils,  letters,  poems,  and  other  pieces,  and 
hoping  to  cxci[e  the  industry  of  others  in  the 
same  way,  he,  in  the  ycnr  1^55,  began  an  an- 
nual publication  under  the  title  of  "  S pic i leg!  urn," 
which  was  continued  to  the  year  1677.  It  was 
was  first  published  in  4to.  but  wa-i  afterwards, 
in  1723,  reprinted  by  M.  de  la  Barre  in  three 
volumes  folio.  The  coUeflion  is  accompanied 
with  prefatory  discourses.  It  contains  no  pieces 
of  earlier  date  than  the  fall  of  the  western  Ko- 


man  empire,  and  is  chiefly  valuable  as  a  book  of 
reference  in  matters  of  ecclesiastical  history. 
This  author  also  published  some  ascetic  pieces  of 
little  value.  This  industrious  compiler,  whose 
whole  life  appears  to  have  been  devoted  to  solitude 
and  ftudy,  died  at  St.  Germain  dcs  Pres,  in  Paris, 
in  1685-'    Dupin.  Mareri. — E. 

ACHILLES,  the  renowned  hero  of  the  Iliad, 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  fabulous  personage, 
though  in  his  history  tnith  is  so  mingled  with  fa- 
ble, that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  ttiem.  Many 
ancient  writers  besides  Homer  have  contributed 
a  share  to  his  story,  and  the  circumstances  they 
adduce  are  not  always  consistent  with  each  other. 
The  following  sketch  contains  the  most  current 
opinions  concerning  him.  He  was  the  son  of 
Peleus,  who  reigned  at  Phthia  in  Thessaly,  and 
of  Thetis,  fabulously  represented  as  a  marine 
goddess.  She  is  said,  by  dipping  him  in  the  ri- 
ver Styx  when  an  infant,  to  have  rendered  his 
whole  body  invulnerable,  except  the  heel  by 
which  she  held  him.  This,  however,  is  not  an 
universally  received  6ction,  since  he  is  by  some 
related  to  have  been  wounded  in  various  places. 
He  was  educated  under  the  centaur  Chiron,  who 
fed  him  on  the  marrow  of  wild  beasts,  and 
brought  him  up  to  deeds  of  hardiness.  But  Ho- 
mer, more  naturally,  gives  himPhrenix,  a  friend 
of  his  father's,  for  his  tutor,  and  only  makes  hitn 
indebted  to  Chiron  for  some  particular  instruc- 
tions. As  it  was  predicted  that  if  he  went  to  the 
siege  of  Troy  he  would  never  return,  his  mother 
caused  him,  when  a  boy,  to  be  sent,  disguised  in 
a  female  habit,  to  the  court  of  Lycomedes,  king 
of  the  isle  of  Scyros.  Here  he  remained  some 
time,  and  so  ingratiated  himself  with  the  king's 
daughtei'  Deidamia,  that  a  child  was  the  fruit  of 
their  intimacy.  In  this  retreat  he  was  detected 
by  the  art  ot  Ulysses,  who  presenting  before 
the  ladies  of  the  court  2  box  of  trinket";  and 
jewels  together  with  some  arms,  Achilles  be- 
trayed himself  by  putting  on  the  helmet  and 
grasping  the  swoid.  He  was  then  fitted  out  by 
his  ftither  for  the  Trojan  expedition,  and  con- 
ducted thithei'  a  squadron  of  ships  and  a  band  of 
warlike  Myrmidons.  He  distinguished  himself 
in  many  combats  and  predatory  expeditions  dur- 
ing the  nine  years  that  preceded  the  capture  of 
Troy.  In  the  tenth,  a  quarrel  between  him  and 
Agamemnon,  thechief  commander  of  the  Greeks, 
which  ended  in  unjusdy  taking  from  Achilles 
his  favouritecaptive,  the  fair  Brise'i's,  cau;ed  hiin 
to  remain  inactivo  with  his  troops,  while  the 
Greeks  susiaii:cd  great  los'ses  from  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Trojans.  This  anFcr  af  Achilles 
is  the  well-known  foimdation  of  Homer's  prin- 
cipal epic  poem,  the  Iliad.     It  terminated  in  \\\\ 
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resuming  arms  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  beloved 
ftienij  Patioclus,  to  whose  manes  he  sacrificeil^ 
fnukitude  of  the  Trojans,  and  in  particular  their 
great  support,  the  v^iant  Hector.  The  savage 
violence  of  his  character  was  shown  in  his  drag- 
ging die  body  of  this  generous  defender  of  his 
country  thrice  round  the  walls  of  Troy  u  his 
chariot  wheels,  in  the  sight  of  all  his  family. 
Although,  in  the  poem  of  Homer,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  this  success  decided  the  fate  of  Troy, 
yet  we  find  that  Achilles  himself  lost  his  life  be- 
fore the  final  ruin  of  that  city.  Different  rela- 
tions arc  given  of  his  death;  some  attributing  it 
to  a  wound  in  his  heel  from  a  shaft  sent  by  Pa- 
ris;  (Virgil.  jEn.  Ovid,  Metani.)  others  to  a 
treacherous  attack  upon  him  in  a  temple  where 
he  was  treating  concerning  a  marriage  with  one 
of  Priam's  daughters.  (Dictys  Cret.  Dares 
Phryg.)  The  Greeks  interred  him  with  great 
funeral  honours  at  the  promontory  of  Sigseum, 
and  sacrificed  Polyxena,  the  daughter  of  Priam, 
OD  his  tomb.  His  son  by  Detdamia,  named 
Pyrrhus,  or  Neoptotemus,  is  represented  as  % 
principal  a&or  in  the  storming  of  Trov :  though 
this  tact  is  scarcely  consistent  with  his  age  at 
that  period. 

Achilles  is  drawn  by  Homer  (who  had  proba- 
bly received  his  character  firorh  tradition)  as  the 
model  of  a  hero  in  a  barbarous  age.  Surpassing 
all  others  in  strength,  vigour,  beauty,  and  va- 
lour; furnished  with  the  most  valued  accom- 
plishments of  the  time,  skill  in  music  and  poetry, 
and  the  talent  of  elocution ;  kind  to  his  friends, 
terrible  to  his  foes,  passionate,  cruel,  and  resent- 
fiil,  yet  not  void  of  generous  emotions  j  he  is 
■rendered  an  interesting  if  not  an  estimable  per- 
sonage, and  has  exciced  a  mischievous  emulation 
in  the  breasts  of  the  Alexanders  of  posterior 
ages.     Homer.  II.  el  Odyss.     BayU. — A. 

ACHILLINI,  Alexander,  a  philosopher 
and  physician,  was  bom  at  Bologna,  in  1463. 
He  studied  at  Paris,  and  returning  to  his  native 
city  at  the  age  of  22,  began  to  lecture  in  philoso- 
phy and  medicine.  Having  remained  diere  20 
years,  he  was  invited  to  the  university  of  Padua 


in  1506,  where  he  was  professor  for  two 


years 


only,  having  for  his  rival  and  enemy  the  cele- 
brated Pomponaazi,  who  did  him  ill  offices  with 
hb  hearers.  TTie  simplicity  of  his  manners  too, 
■with  his  negligence  in  dress,  and  his  thick  mode 
of  speaking,  rendered  him  an  object  of  ridicule 
to  the  students.  He  returned  to  Bologna,  and  re- 
sumed the  chair  till  15:2,  when  he  died;  though 
some  extendhis  hfeto  1525.  Achillini,  in  phi- 
losophy, was  a  follower  of  Averrhoes ;  and  such 
was  rtie  renown  he  acquired  in  disputation,  that 
be  was  called  the  ^reat  fhiloiopher.     He  wrote 


many  works  in  physics  and  dialectics,  and  also  >a 
the  visionary  sciences  of  chiromancv_  and  physi- 
ognomy, now  furgolten.  His  medical  vorlu  have 
gained  him  some  more  durable  fame.  He  pub- 
lished *'  InMundini  Auatomen  Annotationes," 
and  "  De  Humant  Corporis  Anatomia,"  both 
prt^bly  the  same  work,  printed  at  Bologoa,  in 
1520,  and  at  Venice,  1521.  This  is.  chiefly 
a  collection  from  Mundinus  and  the  Arabian 
writers,  but  contains  various  observations,  which 
show  him  to  have  attended  real  di  sections  j  and 
some  discoveries  are  attributed  to  him,  particu- 
larly of  the  little  bones  in  die  ear.  A  treatise 
entitled,  "  Dc  Subjecto  Medicine,"  is  likewise 
contained  in  the  collection  of  his  works,  Venice* 
1568.  Achillini  was  also  awriterof  Italian  po- 
etry, but  not  with  much  success.  TiraiescAi. 
Hatler,  Biil.  jinat,  Vandcr  Linden,  Script. 
Med.~h. 

ACHILLINI,  John-Philotheus,  bro- 
ther of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Bologna  at 
1466.  He  addicted  himself  principally  to  po- 
etry, and  composed  a  variety  of  works,  which, 
being  written  in  the  bad  taste  that  ptcvailed 
about  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  have  lefi: 
scarcely  any  memory  of  their  existence  but  their 
titles.  One  of  the  principal  was  entitled,  "  Vi- 
ridario,"  and  contained  die  eulogy  of  many  of 
his  contemporaries  in  literature,  with  lessons  of 
morality.  He  was,  further,  a  man  of  considera- 
ble learning,  conversant  in  die  Greek  and  Latin 
tongues,  in  music,  philosophy,  theology,  and 
antiquities,  of  which  last  he  oad  made  ample 
collections.  He  died  in  1538.  Tiraioscii.  JI4t- 
rtri. — A. 

ACHILLINI,  Cl-AUDE,  great  nephew  of 
the  two  former,  was  born  at  Bologna  in  1574^ 
and  was  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  orna- 
ments of  his  native  place.  He  was  a  philoso- 
pher, theologian,  mathematician,  poet,  and  law- 
yer. In  the  latter  capacity,  he  was  professor  of 
jurisprudence  for  several  years  at  Bologna,  Par- 
ma, and  Ferrara,  with  the  highest  reputation.  So 
much  admiration  did  his  learning  excite,  lliat  in- 
scriptions to  his  honour  were  placed  in  thcschools 
in  his  life-time.  He  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
obtained  great  promises  of  preferment  from  popes 
and  cardinals,  but  they  proved  only  promises. 
The  duke  of  Parma,  however,  engaged  him,  oa 
very  Hbei-al  terms,  to  occupy  the  ch;iir  of  law  in 
his  university.  Achillini  was  a  particular  friend 
of  the  cavalier  Marini,  whose  style  in  poetry  he 
imitated,  adopting  the  same  strain  of  turgid  me- 
taphors, far-fetched  thoughts,  and  points,  which  . 
obtained  the  applause  of  that  age.  A  canzone* 
which  he  addressed  to  Louis  XIII.  on  the  birth 
of  the  dauphin,  is  said  to  have  been  rewarded  by 
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canlinal  Richelieu  with  a  gold  chain  of  the  value 
df  looo  crowns.  His  poems  were  published  at 
Bologna  in  1633,  in  4to.  He  also  printed  a  vo- 
lume of  Latin  letters.  He  died  in  1 640.  Tjrn- 
hascii,  Moreri. — A. 

ACHMET  I.  emperor  of  the  Turks,  was 
third  son  and  successor  of  Mahomet  III.  and  a- 
scended  the  throne  in  1603,  being  then  scarcely 
Aftecn  ;  the  first  instance  of  a  reign  comniencing 
before  the  age  of  maturity  in  that  country.  As 
few  eaetern  sovereigns  rule  except  through  the 
medium  of  their  ministersandfavourites.theirper- 
EOnal  character  has  tittle  influence  on  the  events 
of  their  reign.  That  of  Achmet  was  fertile  in 
circumstances  both  prosperous  and  adverse  to 
the  Turkish  empire.  Tt  began  with  largesses  to 
the  soldiery,  and  by  die  removal  of  his  grandmo- 
ther, a  proud  and  ambitious  woman,  from  any 
share  in  the  administration.  The  Asiatic  rebels 
employed  his  arms  immediately  after  his  acces- 
sion ;  who,  being  driven  to  take  refuge  in  Persia, 
involved  the  two  empires  in  a  war,  which  lasted, 
with  intermissions,  for  some  years.  During  the 
course  of  it,  Bagdad  was  taken-  from  the  Turks, 
and  though  great  efforts  were  made  for  its  reco- 
very, they  proved  abortive. 

Transylvania  and  Hungary  were  the  scenes  of 
much  warfare  between  the  Turks  and  German 
empire  during  this  reign  ;  and  the  fomier  were 
assisted  by  the  famous  Bethlcm  Gabor,  and  Pots- 
kay.  Gran  was  taken  by  the  Turks ;  and, 
though  peace  was  made  with  the  emperor  in 
160&,  a^irs  in  Moldavia,  Transylvania,  Wa- 
lachia,  and  the  border  provinces,  continued  much 
embroiled  for  some  years  longer.  Meantime  the 
Turks  had  been  cmbaiTassed  hv  the  rebellion  of 
the  pacha  of  Aleppo,  who,  after  great  efforts, 
wa^  at  length  reduced  to  submit  and  solicit  hl> 
pardon,  Losses  by  sea,  tumults  of  the  janizaries, 
fires,  and  other  public  calamities,  afflicted  the 
Turkish  empire  in  this  reign  ;  and  Achmet's  re- 
pose was  disturbed  by  a  pretender  to  the  throne, 
and  by  attempts  onhis  life.  He  seems,  however, 
to  have  addicted  himself  to  amusements,  and  to 
have  passed  his  time  chiefly  in  his  haram  and  die 
sports  of  the  field.  To  gratify  the  first  of  these 
tastes,  it  is  said  that  he  had  a  seraglio  of  3000  wo- 
men ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  the  second,  he  kept 
1^0,000  falconers,  and  nearly  as  many  huntsmen, 
in  the  different  parts  of  his  dominions.  He  de- 
lighted in  building,  and  expended  great  sums  on 
this  species  of  magnificence.  A  mosque  which 
he  built  in  the  hippodrome  cost  a  prodigious  sum 
in  its  completion,  and  was  reckoner  to  excel 
diat  of  Sancta  Sophia  in  splendour,  though  infe- 
rior in  size.  Achmet  was  by  character  naughty 
ind  ambitious,  but  less  cruel  than  his  predeces- 


sors. He  was  of  a  good  constitution,  strong  and 
active ;  yet  he  died  at  twenty-nine,  in  (he  year 
1617,  after  reigning  14  years.  HU  three  sons 
successively  ascended  the  throne  after  him.  Mod, 
Univ.  Hist.~A. 

ACHMET  11.  emperor  of  the  Turks,  son 
of  sultan  Ibrahim,  succeeded  bis  brother  Solyman 
in  1691.  As  he  was  merely  passive  In  a&irs 
of  state,  it  will  be  sufGcient  to  mention  a  few  of 
the  most  memorable  events  of  his  reign.  His 
grand  vizir,  Kiujierli  Odi,  marcliing  with  an 
army  to  the  banks  of  theDanube,  was  defeated 
and  slain  at  the  buitk  of  Salankemen,  the  efects 
of  which  were  very  injurious  to  tlic  Turkish  in- 
terests. The  imperialists  over-ran  severai  pro- 
vinces of  the  Ottoman  territory  ;  and  die  Veiie- 
tians  got  possesion  of  the  Morea,  cook  the  isle  of 
Chios,  and  various  places  in  Dalniatia.  The 
Arabs  plundered  a  caravan  of  pilgrims,  and  even 
laid  fiege  to  Mecca.  The  administration  at 
home  was  frequently  changed,  and  exhibited  all 
the  unsteadiness  and  weakness  incident  to  a  reign 
of  eunuchs  and  domestics.  Achmet  was  good- 
tempered,  devout,  and  harmless.  He  had  a  love 
for  justice,  but  possessed  too  little  sagacity  to  ad- 
minister it  properly.  Though  totally  unht  to  be 
a  sovereign,  he  was  amiable  in  private  life.  He 
was  chearfiil,  familiar,  and  fond  of  poetry  and 
music,  in  both  which  he  made  some  proficiency. 
He  died  in  169^  at  the  age  of  fifty,  making  tus 
last  request  to  his  successor  Mustapha,  that  he 
would  spare  the  life  of  his  son.  JaoJ.  Univtrs, 
Hilt— A. 

ACHMET  III.  emperor  of  the  Turks,  son 
of  Mahomet  IV.  was  raised  to  the  throne  on  the 
deposition  of  his  brother  Mustapha  II.  in  1703. 
His  brother,  on  resigning  the  crown  to  him, 
warned  him  of  his  future  insecurity  if  he  shoukl 
suffer  die  mutineers  who  had  raised  him  to  re- 
main unpunished.  In  consequence,  though  Ach- 
met was  at  first  obliged  to  remove  his  mother 
from  his  councils  in  compliance  with  their  de- 
mands, he  found  means  in  time  to  get  rid  of 
them  all.  His  first  care  was  to  amass  as  much 
wealth  as  possible ;  and  he  ventured  upon  mea- 
sures which  none  of  his  predecessors  had  chosen 
to  adopt — debasii^  the  coin,  and  laying  new 
taxes.  The  fear  of  a  rebellion,  however,  made 
him  stop  short  in  these  designs.  In  1709,  die 
event  of  the  battle  of  Pultawa  caused  Charles 
XII.  of  Sweden  to  take  refuge  in  die  Turkish 
dominions.  He  was  received  with  great  hospi- 
tality, and  a  succession  of  intrigues  took  place 
at  me  Ottoman  court  between  die  Russian  and 
the  Swedish  pardes.  The  sultana-mother,  who- 
bad  recovered  much  of  her  influence,  took  part 
widi   Charles   XII.    and   war   was  declared 
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against  Czar  Peter,  which  terminated  by  the 
peace  of  Pruth,  where  the  vizir,  corrupted,  as 
supposed,  by  presents,  suffered  the  Czar  to  es- 
cape from  certain  ruin.  The  conditions,  how- 
ever, were  fevuurable  to  the  Turkish  empire. 
The  kingof  Sweden  was  at  length  compelled  by 
force  to  depart  from  the  Turkish  dominions, 
Achmet  likewise  made  war  against  liie  Vene- 
tiansi  from  whom  he  recovered  the  Morea.  An 
expedition  into  Hungary  against  the  emperor  of 
Germany  turned  out  les^  favourably,  the  Turk- 
ish army  being  defeated  in  17 16,  by  prince  Eu- 
gene, at  tile  battle  of  Fetem'aradin. 

Achinet  was  much  under  tlie  government  of 
his  ministers  and  favourites,  who  often  occa- 
sioned unexpected  revolutions  in  the  politics  of 
the  Porte  ;  yet  it  is  said  thai  he  frequently  went 
in  disguise  to  places  of  public  resort  in  nis  ca- 
pital, in  order  to  discover  the  sentiments  of  his 
people.  A  sedition  of  the  soldiery,  occasioned 
by  mal-administration,  and  inflamed  by  a  fana- 
tic, at  length  caused  his  dctlironcment  in  1730, 
and  the  elevation  of  his  nephew  Mahomet  V. 
He  was  confined  in  the  same  apartment  whence 
his  nephew  had  been  taken,  wiiere  he  lived  in 
quiet  till  he  was  carried  off  by  an  apoplexy  in 
1736,  aged  seventy-four  years.  He  had  him- 
self set  tlie  unusual  example  of  lenity  to  a  de- 
throned predecessor,  at  his  own  elevation. 

Achmet  III.  appears  to  have  been  a  prince 
not  devoid  of  abilities  and  good  intentions ;  but 
R  blind  confidence  in  his  vizir,  as  he  himself 
confessed  to  his  nephew  in  the  advice  he  gave 
him  on  taking  his  place,  taniished  the  glory  of 
his  reign,  and  precipitated  him  from  the  throne. 
Mod.  Univeri.  Hist. — A. 

ACHMET,  an  Arabian  author,  supposed  to 
have  lived  about  the  fourth  century,  wrote  a 
book  '*  On  the  Interpretation  of  lireams,  ac- 
cording to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Indians,  the  Per- 
fians,  and  the  Egyptians."  The  orginal  of  this 
work  ii  lost ;  bet  curiosity,  or  superstitious  cre- 
dulity, has  preserved  it  translated  both  in  Greek 
and  Latin  ;  it  was  published,  together  with  "  Ar- 
temidoruson  Dreamsand  Cliiromancv,"  by  M. 
Rigaud,  in  410.  Paris,  1603.  Ri^aud.  Praf.  in 
jkhmtt.  InUrt.   Bayle.    Neuv.  ■Diet.  Hist. — E. 

ACONZIO,  James,  a  native  of  Trent,  a 
philosopher,  mathematician,  and  divine,  of  the 
16th  centurj",  appears  to  have  advanced  beyond 
the  age  in  which  he  lived  in  liberality  of  senti- 
mcDt,  and  hence  to  have  incurred  more  odium, 
and  obtained  less  praise,  than  he  merited.  Em- 
bracing the  protcstant  reli^on,  he  left  his  own 
country,  and  placed  himself  under  the  patronage 
of  Elizabeth,  queen  of  England,  from  whom, 
chiefly  on  account  of  his  skiU  in  fortification,  he 


obtained  a  pension  as  engineer.  To  her,  under  the 
canonising  title  of  Diva  Elixabetha,  he  inscribes 
-his  principal  work,  "  De  Stratagem  at  i  bus  Sata- 
ux,"  [On  the  Stratagems  of  Satan  in  the  Business 
of  Religion,  by  means  of  Superstition,  Error, 
Heresy,  Hatred,  Calumny,  Schism,  &c.]  The 
principal  objefl  of  this  work  was  to  inculcate 
the  doctrine,  and  promote  the  spirit,  of  tolera- 
tion ;  a  design  x^'hich  very  few,  even  of  the 
protestant  divines,  were  prepared  to  favour.  The 
work,  therefore,  brought  upon  the  author  a 
heavy  load  of  acrimonious  censure.  It  was  al- 
leged against  him,  as  matter  of  reproach,  that 
the  aim  of  his  whole  work  was  to  bring  the  fiin- 
damcntals  of  religion  into  so  narrow  a  compass^ 
that  a  way  might  be  opened  to  a  general  union 
of  all  Christian  sects  :  he  was  accused  of  wi(h- 
ing  to  inclose  the  orthodox,  and  heretics  of  all 
descriptions,  like  Noah's  clean  and  unclean 
beasts,  in  one  ark  1  and  his  work  was  condemn- 
ed, as  of  ail  bad  books  the  worst.  Some,  how- 
ever, were  of  a  different  opinion,  and  ventured 
to  say,  that  Aconzio  was  a  luminary  of  pru- 
dence and  moderation,  and  tliat  in  his  writings 
he  reasoned  judiciously  and  piously.  His  good 
sense,  and  accurate  manner  of  thinking,  were 
also  shown,  in  an  Epistle  to  Wolfius,  "De 
\dendorum  Librorum  Ratione,"  [On  the  Man- 
ner of  publi;hing  Books]  a  work  which  con- 
tains much  good  advice  to  authors :  they  were 
still  more  fully  displayed  in  his  system  of 
logic,  under  the  title  of  "  De  Mcthodo," 
[On  Method,  or  the  right  Manner  of  study- 
ing and  teaching  the  Sciences]  in  which  arc 
pointed  out  the  order  in  which  the  sciences 
ought  to  be  studied,  and  the  steps  by  which  the 
mind  passe;  from  the  discovery  of  one  truth  to 
another.  This  treatise  is  neatly  written,  and  its 
precepts  are  well  illustrated  by  examples.  It 
was  published  at  Basil  in  1558.  The  author 
bestowed  great  pains  upon  this  work,  for  a  rea- 
son, which,  as  a  proof  of  his  penetration,  as 
well  as  modesty,  we  fhall  give  in  his  own  trans- 
lated words  :  "  I  perceive  that  it  is  my  lot  to 
live  in  an  exceedingly  cultivated  age  ;  and  yet  I 
do  not  so  much  fear  the  decision  of  the  present 
race  of  learned  men,  as  1  dread  the  rising  light  of 
aperiodstillmorecultivatedthanthepresent:for, 
although  the  present  century  has  produced,  and 
still  continues  to  produce  many  eminent  men,  yet 
I  think  I  perceive  before  us  a  degree  of  know- 
ledge and  refinement  beyond  our  prefent  con- 
ceptions." The  prediction  of  this  intelligent  and 
enlightened  man  has  been  fulfilled :  cumbrous 
erudition  has  gradually  given  way  to  useful  sci- 
ence ;  and,  if  the  world  has  become  les  learned, 
it  may  be  coufideatly  asiened  to  have  bccoioo 
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more  attentive  to  die  dictates  of  good-sense,  and 
the  precepts  of  experience,  and  therefore  to  be 
more  wise.  The  time  of  Aconzio's  death  is, 
net  known,  but  it  was  probably  about  the  year 
1565.  His  "  Stratagcmeta"  was  printed  at  Ba- 
si^  Sro.  1563,  and  reprinted  at  the  same  place 
in  i6to,  and  at  Amsterdam,  in  1674;  and  a 
French  ti^nslstion  was  published  in  the  year 
1610,  and  reprinted  at  Delft,  in  1624.  Bayie. 
Ttrabofchi,  Storia  dilla  Litt.  Ttal.—'E. 

ACOSTA,  Joseph,  a  SpaniHi  Jesuit,  and 
missionary,  was  bom  about  the  year  1540,  at 
Medina-del~Campo  in  Leon.  He  was  employ- 
ed seventeen  years  in  attempting  die  conversion 
of  the  Indians  in  Soudi  America,  and  was  made 
a  provincial  in  the  Jesuits'  socic^  in  Peru.  Af- 
ter his  return  to  Spain  he  vbitcd  Rome,  where 
he  published  a  treatise,  "  De  procurunda  Indo- 
rnm  Salute."  [On  procuring  Salvation  for  the 
Indians.]  Beudes  some  other  pieces,  he  virote, 
in  SpanilL,  "  The  natural  and  moral  History 
of  the  Indies,"  publifhed  in  8vo.  1591,  and 
translated  into  French  in  1600.  This  work  is 
freqnendy  quoted  by  Dr.  Robertson,  and  other 
modern  authors,  who  have  treated  of  the  history 
of  America.  Joseph  Acosta  died,  rector  of  the 
college  of  Salamanca,  in  the  year  1600.  Nic. 
^Hton.  Biil.  H'lff.  Mereri — E,. 

ACOSTA,  Ukiel,  a  Ponuguese,  bom  at 
Oporto  about  the  close  of  the  i6tb  century,  ii 
chiefly  iamous  for  the  changes  which  he  pafled 
through,  respe^ng  his  religious  opinions  and 
profciSons.  Descended  from  one  of  those  Jewilh 
families,  which  had  been  compelled  to  submit 
to  Christian  bapdsm,  he  was  educated  in  the 
Roman  catholic  religion.  In  early  life,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  strict  observer  of  the  cere- 
monies of  the  church  ;  but  the  difficulties  which 
he  met  with,  in  conscientiously  conforrning  to  its 
requisitions,  raised  in  his  mind  speculative  doubts 
concerning  the  authority  of  the  church,  and  con- 
cerning the  divine  origin  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. His  sceptical  turn  of  mind  soon  led  him 
to  abandon  Chrisdanity,  and  even  to  reject  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  State.  Not  satisfied,  how- 
ever, widi  the  idea  of  an  entire  renunciation  of 
every  instituted  form  of  religion,  he  resolved  to 
examine  the  &ith  of  his  ancestors ;  and  upon 
comparing  Judaism  with  Christianity,  he  ima- 
gined the  former  more  satisfactory  than  the  lat- 
ter, and  formed  a  determination  to  profess  him- 
self a  Jew.  He  communicated  his  thoughts  to 
his  m<^her  and  brothers,  and  having  brought 
tiiem  over  to  his  opinions,  prevailed  upon  them 
to  adopt  the  same  resolution.  The  profession 
of  Judaism  in  Portugal  would  have  exposed 
diem  to  die  terrors  of  the  inquisition.    They, 
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therefore,  determined  to  make  their  escape  from 
this  country,  and  seek  refuge  in  Holland,  where 
the  public  profession  of  different  forms  of  reli- 
gion was  tolemted.  Rclinqui^'ng  a  post  of 
some  profit,  Acosta,  with  his  family,  went  to 
Amsterdam,  where,  as  soon  as  they  arrive^ 
they  were  admitted  into  the  synagogue.  Upoa 
comparing  the  customs  and  practices  of  the  mo- 
dem Jews  with  the  law  of  Moses,  he  remarked 
many  essential  points  of  difierencc,  and  ventured 
to  request  permission  from  the  rabbis  to  decline 
such  observances  as  were  not  authorised  by  the 
law.  The  request  only  produced  a  thteatCiiing  - 
of  excommunication,  in  case  of  the  smallest  de.. 
viation  from  the  established  doctrines  or  customs. 
Acosta  paid  litde  regard  to  threatenings  from  a 
tribunal  which,  unlike  the  inquisition  he  had 
escaped,  could  only  inflict  spiritual  censnre ;  and 
he  persisted  in  his  disobedience  to  the  authoriw 
of  the  synagogue.  But  be  soon  found,  to  hu 
cost,  that  mere  spiritual  power,  unaided  by  thb 
civil  magistrate,  is  not  without  its  terrors.  The 
sentence  of  excommunication  was  pronounced'; 
and  he  instantly  became  the  object  of  universal 
neglect  and  insult.  The  boys  hooted  him  in  the 
streets ;  the  populace  gathered  in  crowds  about 
hb  house,  and  threw  stones  at  his  windows  : 
even  his  brothers,  if  they  met  him,  dared  not 
salute  him.  The  public  resentment  against  him 
was  still  further  inflamed  by  a  piece  which  he 
wrote  on  the  Sadducean  principle,  that  there  ia 
no  resurrection  of  the  dead  ;  in  which,  as  a  Jew, 
he  urged)  as  an  argument  against  the  immorta- 
lity of  the  soul,  thitt  Moses  makes  no  mention 
of^a  future  state,  and  that  the  penatdei  of  the 
Mosaic  law  only  respect  the  present  lifi;.  For 
this  publication  he  was  brought  hy  the  Jews  be- 
fore the  civil  court  of  Amsterdam,  by  which  he 
was  sentenced  to  imprisonment ;  and,  though, 
afterbeing  confined  eight  or  ten  days,  he  was  re- 
leased, the  impression  of  his  boos  was  confis- 
cated, and  he  was  fined  three  hundred  guilders. 
Advancing  still  fiirther  in  scepticism,  Acosta  at 
length  rejected  the  divine  authority  of  Moses ; 
ana  now,  instead  of  persevering  in  that  consci- 
entious and  manly  adherence  to  his  principles, 
which  in  the  midst  of  all  the  excentricitics  of  his 
opinions,  had  hitherto  done  credit  to  his  moral 
character,  Acosta  formed  the  base  resolution  of 
sacrificing  his  conscience  to  his  interest ;  and, 
after  having  lain  fifteen  years  under  the  sentence 
of  excommunication,  he  in  the  public  syna- 
gogue recanted  his  errors,  and  signed  the  pre- 
scribed formulary.  This'  dishonest  desertion  of 
principle  did  not,  however,  long  answer  his 
purpose.  Having  inadvertently  neglected  some 
Cttremony  in  the  synagogue,  he  was  again  ao> 
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cused  of  InfidelitVi  and  prosecuted  with  the  ut- 
most rigour.  The  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion was  a  second  time  pas<ied  upon  him:  the 
-indignities  and  insults  of  the  populace  were  re- 
newed ;  and  when,  after  seven  years,  he  again 
submitted  to  make  a  public  confession  and  de- 
claration, his  restoration  to  the  synogague  was 
accompanied  with  the  public  disgrace  of  receiv- 
ing thiriy-n'iKe  stripes,  and  being  laid  on  his 
back  at  the  door  of  the  synagogue,  that  every 
one  who  ivent  out  might  trample  upon  him. 
The  mortification  attending  these  indignities, 
.accompanied  with  the  humiliating  consciousness 
of  having  in  repeated  instances  abandoned  his 
principles,  and  violated  his  integrity,  at  last 
drove  him  to  the  desperate  resolution  of  putting 
an  end  to  his  own  life  wirii  a  pistol.  After  hav- 
ing first  aggravated  his  guilt  by  attempting  to 
■hoot  his  principal  adversary,  he  shot  himself  at 
'Amsterdam,  in  1640,  or,  according  to  the  Bi- 
tliotheque  Universelle,  in  1647. 

Had  Acosta  adhered  to  the  profession  of  his 
principles  through  life,  with  the  same  honesty 
which  he  ai  first  discovered,  whatever  might 
have  been  thought  of  his  opinions,  his  integrity 
would  have  entitled  him  to  approbation  ;  and  we 
should  only  have  condemned  the  bigotry  and  in- 
tolerance which  subjected  him  to  persecution: 
but  his  cpwardlv  and  base  compliance  with  re- 
quisitions, whicn  were  contrary  to  his  judgment 
.and  conscience,  for  the  sake  of  personal  ease 
and  security,  leaves  his  name  under  a  blot  of 
eternal  infamy.  A  valuable  treatise  was  written  by 
Limborch,  in  refutation  of  Acosia's  objections  to 
Christianity,  entitled,  "  De  Vciitate  Relieionis 
Christians  amica  CoUatio  cum  erudito  Juuieo." 
Goudas.  4to.  1687.  Acoita  Exemplar  Vit. 
Hum.  apud  Limb.  AmUa  Callatio.  Boyle-. — E. 
.  ACROPOLITES,  George,  a  Byzantine 
historian,  was  bom  in  the  year  laao;  for  we 
learn  from  his  history,  that  fie  was  twenty-one 
years  of  age  when  Irene,  the  wife  of  John  Du- 
cas,  died.  {Acropolit.  Chror.  c,  39).  His  fa- 
ther, who  appears  to  have  k-ft  Constantinople 
when  it  was  taken  hy  the  Latins  in  1204,  and 
to  have  accompanied  Theodore  Lascaris  when  he 
removed  the  Greek  empire  to  Nice,  introduced 
liim,  whilft  a  bov,  to  die  court  of  John  Ducas, 
successor  to  Lascaris.  (ib.  c.  29).  At  Nice, 
having  been  already  well  in.itructed  in  gramma- 
tical learning,  he  studied  mathematics,  poetry, 
rhetoric,  ami  logic,  (ib,  c.  32).  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  he  disputed  with  the  physician  Ni- 
colaus,  in  the  presence  of  tlie  emperor  Jolm 
Ducas,  and  his  wife  Helena,  concerning  eclip- 
ses of  tlie  sun.  (c.  39).  His  talents  at  length 
advaoced  him  to  distiocUoc  in  the  state.     He 


was  appointed  by  Theodore  Lascaris  die  yoang* 
cr,  pnetor  of  Greece ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Mi- 
chael Palxologus,  or  perhaps  earlier,  he  was 
]-aised  to  the  dignity  of  Logotheta,  (Pachymcr. 
HisL  lib.  V.  c.  13,  &:c.)  an  office,  which,  among 
the  Greeks,  corresponded  to  that  of  high 
chancellor  among  the  Latins.  Under  several 
successive  emperors  he  was  employed  on  fo- 
reign embassies,  and  in  other  public  affairs. 
(c.  49,  66,  84).  Upon  the  recovery  of  Con- 
stantinople to  the  Greek  empire,  in  the  year 
1 26 1 ,  Acropolites  was  employed  to  compose  the 
public  forms  of  thanksgiving  to  be  recited  on  the 
emperor's  entrance  into  the  city.  (c.  85,  87). 
In  1273,  he  was  sent,  with  four  other  persons, 
on  an  embassy  to  pope  Gregory  X.  to  terminate 
the  schism  of  die  eastern  church.  He  continued 
to  enjoy  his  honours,  and  the  favour  of  the  em- 
peror, till  his  death,  which  happened  in  the 
year  1282,  the  same  year  in  which  Michael 
Palseologus  died.  (Conf.  Acron.  Chron.  c.  34. 
Pachymcr.  Hist.  lib.  i.  c.  i.) 

The  situation  of  this  statesman  afforded  him 
Rteat  advantage  for  becoming  the  historian  of 
the  Greek  empire  for  the  period  in  which  he 
lived ;  and  he  has  left  behind  him  .a  Chronicle 
of  this  period,  which,  notwithstanding  much  ob>^ 
scurity  of  style,  and  confusion  of  method,  is 
valuable  as  a  minute,  and  apparently  accurate, 
detail  of  events,  of  which  he  was,  for  the  most 
part,  a  spectator.  His  Chronicle  commences 
with  the  siege  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins  in 
1203,  and  ends  with  the  recovery  of  that  city 
by  the  Greeks  in  1261,  A  compendium  of  the 
work  was  first  published,  in  8vo.  in  Greek  and' 
Latin,  by  Dousa  at  J.^yden  in  1614.  The 
entire  work  appeared,  with  the  Latin  version  of 
Allatius,  in  folio,  at  Paris,  in  1651.  Haack- 
ius  de  Byaant.  Script,  p.  i.  c.  33.  Fess.  dt 
Hill.  Grac.  lib.  ii.c.  18.  Fabric.  Biil.  Grac. 
lib.  v.  c.  5.  s.  10. — E. 

ACTUARiUS,JoHN.aGreek  physician,  SOB 
of  Zachary,  is  supposed  to  he  named  from,  the 
office  he  held  in  tlie  couiT  of  Constantinople,  as 
he  is  also  called  Arch'iatei:  When  he  lived,  is 
not  very  certain  ;  but  t'reind  refers  him  to  the 
reign  of  Michael  Aneeius,  towards  the  end  of 
the  twelftli  century.  He  composed  one  of  his 
works  for  the  use  of  the  great  chamberl^n, 
Apocauclius,  who  was  going  on  an  embassy  to 
the  north.  There  are  considerable  remains  of 
this  physician's  writing  ;  a  "  Mcth(>d  of  Prac- 
tice," a  "  Compendium  of  Phyic,"  a  "  Trea- 
tise on  Urines;  and  on  the  Action  and  Afiec- 
lions  of  the  Animal  Spirits,  and  their  Nu* 
trition  ;"  with  other  detached  tracts.  He  is 
mostly  a  follower  of  Gjlen  and  liis  Greek  pre^ 
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decestors,  yet  h/ts  inRny  things  pro^r  to  him- 
self. He  IS  the  first  Greek  who  mentions  the 
milder  purgatives,  and  he  seems  to  have  had  a 
knowledge  of  distilled  liquors.  His  works  have 
been  printed  as  well  entire,  as  in  parts.  Freind, 
Hlit.  ofPhys.     HalUr  Bibl.  Mtd.  Pract—h. 

ACUNA,  Christopher,  a  Spanish  Jesuit, 
born  at  Burgos  in  1597,  went  as  a  missionary  10 
die  American  Indians.  He  spent  many  years  In 
Chili  and  Peru,  and  on  his  return  wrote  in 
Spanish,  in  the  year  1641,  a  curious  work,  en- 
titled, *'  A  New  Description  of  the  great  River 
of  llie  Amazons  ;"  it  was  tianslated  into  French, 
with  a  prefatory  Dissertation,  by  Gombcrville, 
in  four  vols.  lamo-  1682.  Bayle.  Chcvreau. 
Hilt,  du  Monde.     Mereri.—E. 

ADALBERT,  a  Gennan  divine,  of  the 
tenth  century,  archbishop  of  Magdcbcig,  was 
educated  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Maximin  of 
Treves,  and  was,  in  the  year  06 1,  employed  by 
the  emperor  Otho  I.  to  preac  tithe  gospel  to  the 
Russians.  He  returned  without  much  success, 
hilt  afterwards  bestowed  his  labours  with  more 
profit  upon  the  Sclavonians  on  the  borders  of 
die  Elbe  and  the  Oder.     Dupin.     Mereri.—E. 

ADALBERT,  arclibi^hop  of  Prague,  in  the 
tenth  century,  was  one  of  the  first  founders  of 
the  Christian  religion  in  Hungary.  He  also 
preached  the  gospel  in  Prussia,  and  Lithuania, 
where  he  was  murdered  by.Sego,  a  pagan  priest. 
Dupin.  Moreri.  Mashtim.  Eccl.  Hist.  Cam. 
X.— E. 

ADAM,  according  to  the  Hebrew  scriptures, 
was  (he  first  man,  the  father  of  the  human  race. 
He  was  created  by  God,  andplaced  in  the  gar- 
den of  Eden,  where  grew  the  tree  of  the  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil,  the  fruit  ofwhichhe  was 
forbidden  to  taste,  under  the  penalty  of  death. 
Eve,  his  wife,  enticed  by  a  serpent,  ate  some  of 
the  prohibited  fruit :  Adam,  through  her  persua- 
sion, did  the  same  ;  and  they  both  became  mortal, 
and  were  driven  out  of  Paradise.  According  to 
the  Hebrew  chronology,  commonly  received, 
Adam  was  created  in  the  year  4004 before  Christ, 
and  died  in  the  year  3074,  aged  930  years.  - 
Chronologers,  however,  differ  exceedingly  con- 
cerning the  date  of  the  creation  of  the  world. 
Strauchius,  in  his  Chronology,  gives  a  long  list 
of  dates  assigned  to  this  event  by  variou,.  Chris- 
tian and  Jewish  writers  among  whom  the  ex- 
treme points  of  difference  are  6984  years,  and 
3670  years,  before  Christ.  On  a  question  of 
chronology  attended  with  so  much  uncertainty, 
it  is-perhaps  in  vain  to  expect  satisfaaion.  In- 
numerable fables  have  been  invented  concerning 
Adam,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat.  Ge- 
iuiis,  i.  ii.  iii.-~E. 


ADAM,  of  Bremen,  a  canon  of  the  church 
in  that  city,  who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century,  wrote  "An  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory," which  treats  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  Christian  faith  in  the  northern  countries, 
from  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  to  that  of  the 
emperor  Henry  IV.  To  this  work  is  annexed 
a  description  of  Denmark,  and  the  other  north- 
ern kingdoms,  containing  an  account  of  the  re- 
ligion, and  the  manners,  of  the  inhabitants-  The 
best  edition  of  this  work  is  that  of  Helmstadt,  410. 
1670.     Dupin.  Foil,  de  Hist..  Lai.  lib.  ii.  c.  47. 

ADAM,  Melchios,  a  biographer,  who 
wrote  at  the  beginning  of  the  scventeendi  cen- 
tury, was  a  native  of  Grotkow  in  Silesia,  and 
stuuied  in  the  college  of  Brieg.  Under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  duke  of  Brieg,  and  other  men  of 
rank,  he  became  an  eminent  preceptor,  and  was 
at  length  appointed  rector  of  the  college  of  Hei- 
delburg.  In  1615,  he  wrote,  in  4to.  the  first 
volume  of  his  "  Vira  Illustrium  Virorum," 
[Lives  of  Illustrious  Men]  which  contained 
those  of  lAilosophers ;  thrett  other  volumes  soon 
followed,  containing,  lives  of  divines,  historians, 
critics,  lawyers,  and  physicians.  All  the  cele- 
brated men,  whose  lives  are  introduced  into 
these  volumes,  lived  in  the  sixteenth,  or  at  the 
begimiing  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  were 
almost  entirely  Germans.  Bay te  gives  this  bio- 
grapher the  character  of  an  industrious  collect- 
or, and  acknowledges  himself  much  indebted  to 
his  writint;s.  Mefchior  Adam  died  in  1622. 
Bayli.     Mreri.—E. 

ADAM,  Lambert  Sigisbert,  an  emi- 
nent sculptor,  was  horn  at  Nancy  in  1700, 
where  his  father,  Jacob  Sigisbert,  exercised  the 
same  profession.  He  received  his  first  instruc- 
tions from  his  father,  and  in  17 19  came  to  Paris 
for  fiirther  improvement»  where  tie  passed  four 
years.  Thence  he  went  to  Italy  as  a  royal  pen- 
sionary, and  in  thar  seat  of  the  ai-ts  he  spent  ten 
years,  principally  studying  after  the  antique.  He 
finished  there  several  considerable  works ;  among 
which,  one  that  gained  him  great  applause  from 
the  judges  was  the  restoration  of  tlie  mutilated 
group  of  the  family  of  Lycomcdcs,  discovered  by 
cardinal  Poliguac  in  the  ruins  of  the  villa  of  Ma- 
rius.  His  model  for  the  fountain  of  Trevi  ob- 
tained the  preference  over  those  of  sixteen  sculf)- 
tors  and  architects,  which,  however,  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  Italians  towards  a  foreign  artist 
prevented  him  from  executing.  He  was  admit- 
ted a  member  of  the  academy  of  St.  Luke  in 
Rome,  and  returned  to  Paris  in  1733.  Here 
he  was  employed  in  a  variety  of  great  worlw  for 
the  decoration  of  palaces,  gardens.   Sec,     Of 
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these  die  most  criebntted  are  a  group  represent-  to  which  the  connoisseurs  rave  the  preference)' 

ing  the  union  of  the  rivers  Seine  and  Mame,  at  though  the  court  did  not  conhnn  their  judginent. 

the  cascade  of  St.  Cloud  ;  two  groups  of  hunting  A  singular  incident  re^Kcrtng  him  toolt  place  in 

and  fishing,  presented  to  the  king  of  Prussia  ;  1747-     Frederic  king  of  Prussia,  who  t^  long 

Neptune  calming  the  sea  ;  the  triumph  of  Nep-  wished  to  draw  iiim  to  Berlin,  sent  a  person 

tune,  at  Versailles  ;  the  has  relief  of  the  chapel  of  with  very  liberal  offers  to  give  him  an  invitation. 

St.  Adelaide  ;  St.  Jerom  ;  Poetry  ;  and  Mars  ca-  The  agent  applying  first  to  the  elder  Adain,  he 

ressed by  Love.     In  i754hepublishedacollec-  kept  the  affair  concealed  from  Nicholas,   and 

lion  of  ancient  Roman  and  Greek  sculptures,  passed   off  in  his  stead  his  younger   brother, 

designed  by  hi[n':eif,  and  engraved  by  able  artists,  who  accepted  the  proposal.    Nicholas,   when 

in  folio.     Most  of  these  he  had  purchased  from  afterwards  acquainted   with  the  circumstance, 

thehan  of  caTdinalPolignac.    Excess  of  appli-  was  not   displeased    with  a  deception  which 

cation,  and  a  sedentary  life,  at  length  brought  on  kept  him  in  France.     He  was  soon  after  em- 

an  apoplexy,  of  which  he  died  in  1759.     His  ployed  by  king   Stanislaus  to  make  a  monu- 

compositions  are  in  a  harsh  and  savage  style,  ment  for  his  queen  in  a  mausoleum  near  Nancy, 

lesembUng   rocks  by  their  deep  cavities  and  which  was  one  of  his  principal  works.    Hisia^t 

Toughnesses.      They    however  exhibit  strong  performance  was  ihe  Promaheus,  die  model  fur 

marits  oi  a  knowledge  of  the  antique,  and  are  which   is  before  mentioned.     This  piece  was 

specimens,  of   patient  labour   and  meditation,  greatly  admired,  and  the  king  of  Prussia  oflered 

Fits  deifam.  Sculpt,  par  D'' ArgmvllU. — A.  a  large  sum  for  It,  which  Kazm  refused,  saying 

ADAM,    Nicholas-Sebastian,    second  he  had  made  it  for  his  own  master, 

brotherof  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Nancy  in  This  artist  was  estimable  for  the  simplicity, 

1705.     After  being  instructed  in  the  elements  of  integrity,  and  mildness  of  his  character,  which 

aculptore  by  his  father,  he  was  sent  for  improve-  conciliated  the  friendship  of  his  brother  artists, 

ment  to  Paris.    His  prrmess  was  such,  that  at  He  had  the  misfortune  of  losing  his  sight  several 

die  age  of  eighteen  lA.  Bonnier  took  him  to  yearsbefbrehisdeath,whichhappenedm  I778,at 

work,  at  his  seat  near  Montpellier,  where  he  theae«of74.  D'yfrgenvilli,  Fits des Sculpt. — A. 

was  employed  eighteen  months  in  decorating  the  ADAM,  Francis-Gaspard,  the  younger 

front  of  die  mansion.  Thence  he  went  to  Rome  hrotfier  above-mentioned,  was  bora  at  Nancy  iii 

in  1726;  and  in  less  than  two  years  obtained  1710,  went  throu^  a  similar  course  of  studies 

the  first  prize  given  by  the  academy  of  St.  Luke,  with  his  brothers,  with  the  elder  of  whom  he 

He  employed  himself  with  great  ardour  in  tlie  chiefly  worked ;  resided  some  years  with  repu- 

stody  and  imitation  of  the  antique  in  riiat  capital,  tation  in  Prussia,  and  died  at  Paris   in  I759> 

where  he  remained  nine  years,  during  part  of  JX Jrgenvilli,  Vies  des  Sculpt. — A. 

which  he  had  die  society  of  his  elder  brother,  ADAM,  Robert,  architect,   was  bom  at 

and  of  a  younger  who  was  educated  in  the  same  Kirkaldy,  in  the  Shire  of  Fife  in  Scotland,  in 

branch.     Nicholas  also  practised  painting  at  his  the  vear  1 728.     He  was  educated  at  the  uni- 

Icisure  hours,  which  gave  a  particular  character  versity  of  Edinbureh,  and  afterwards  pursued 

to  his  sculptures.     In   1734  he  came  to  Paris,  his  studies  with  all  the  advantages  which  an  ac- 

where  his  modeb  of  Cliue  and  the  Sacrifice  of  cess  to  the  objects  of  taste  and  elegance  at  home 

Iphigenia  acquired  him  the  apjdause  of  the  aca~  and  in  fordgn  countries  could  bestow.     On  his 

4emy  of  paindng.    As  a  further  trial,  the  diffi-  return  from  a  visit  to  Italy  in  the  year  1762, 

cult  subject  of  Prometheus  chained  to  the  rock  he  was  appointed  architect  to  the  king,  an  office 

^ras  given  him  to  model,  in  which  he  had  ad-  which  he  held  rill  the  year  1768,  when  he  re- 

mirable  success.     Next  year  he  was  employed  signed  it  on  account  of  his  elecdon  as  rcpre- 

in  a  bas-relief  of  bronze  for  the  chapel  of  Ver-  sentadve  of  the  county  of  Kinross,  in  the  Bri  ■ 

sailtcs,  representing  the  martyrdom  of  saint  Vic-  tish  parliament.    The  peculiar  beauty  and  light- 

ioria,  reckoned  one  of  his  best  performances,  ness  of  the  ornamental  parts  of  buildings  which 

He  aftcrwarils  wrought  for  some  time  with  his  were  the  offspring  of  his  inventive  powers  were 

elder  brother  on  the  group  of  Neptune,  at  Ver-  so  generally  admired,  that  not  only  the  archi- 

sailks.     Several  considerable  works  were  com-  tecture,  but  all  the  mauufaciures  of  this  country, 

mitted  to  him  in  the  succeeding  years ;  and  in  which  depend  upon  or  are  connected  with  de- 

1740  he  obtained  the  apartment  and  work-room  coration,  experienced  a  considerable  degree  oi 

of  die  deceased  Bousseau,  in  the  Louvre —  a  fa-  improvement.     A  periodical  work  consisting  of 

vouronly  granted  to  excellent  artists.     He  gave  designs,  which  he  published  about  the  year  1775, 

a  model  for  die  mausoleum  of  cardinal  Fleury,  contributed  gready  to  diffiise  this  taste  and  man- 

iacoDCuneoce  with  Bouchanloa  and  Lemoyne,  ner.     The  genius  of  Robot  Adam  was  not 
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oonfined  to  architectnre  am]  omamenta.!  com- 
positioD,  but  appeared  in  numerous  Undscapei 
which  display  a  felicity  of  invention  apd  ma- 
nagcmenc  of  tint  at  once  bold  and  luxuiiant.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  enumeraie  the  man^  public 
and  private  edificei  which  have  been  constnicted 
from  bis  plans  and  desi^s.  His  activity  was  nn- 
remitted  dirough  life.  In  the  year  preceding  hii 
death  he  designed  eight  public  and  twenty-five 
private  works,  so  various  and  excellent  in  style 
and  designation,  as  would  have  afforded  him  a 
hi^  degree  of  reputation,  eren  if  these  alone  had 
constituted  the  ^friicde  of  hit  performances  as  an 
artist.  He  £ed  on  the  third  of  March  1793,  by 
die  bunting  of  a  btood-vessel,  tn  the  six[y-fbuTth 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  south  aisle 
of  Westminster  Abbey.— N. 

ADAMSON,  Patrick,  a  divine  of  Scot- 
land, was  born  at  Perth  in  the  year  1536,  and 
Studied  in  the  university  of  St.  Andrew's,  of 
which  place  he  was  afterwards  elected  archbi- 
shop. It  was  the  misfortune  of  this  prelate, 
that  he  was  eaiiy  advanced  to  a  public  charac- 
ter which  he  wanted  energy  of  mind  to  support. 
Mid  called  to  contend  widi  opposition  too  violent 
for  bis  feeUe  and  timid  spirit.  After  he  left  the 
university,  he  retired  to  a  village  in  Fife,  where 
he  supplied  the  want  of  a  patrimony  by  perform- 
ing itK  humble  but  useful  duties  of  a  school- 
nuster:  and  had  it  been  his  fortune  to  remain  all 
his  days  in  that  station,  though  his  name  might 
not  have  been  sent  down  to  posterity,  he  would 
probably  have  passed  an  undisturbed  and  reputa- 
ble life  ;  for  we  are  told,  that,  during  the  four 
years  which  he  passed  in  this  retirement,  he  bad 
many  pupils  and  was  much  respected,  and  it 
appears  from  his  subsequent  Latin  publications, 
that  he  was  a  good  scholar.  It  was  his  misfor- 
tune, as  the  sequel  will  Ihow,  to  be  put  into  the 
track  of  preferment,  by  being  engaged  by  a 
neighboviring  gentleman  to  accompany  his  son 
to  France,  as  his  tutor,  while  he  prosecuted  the 
Study  of  the  civil  law.  It  was  not  long  after 
this  change  of  his  situation,  which  happened  in 
i_;66,  that  his  loyalty  to  Mary  queen  of  Scots 
brought  him  into  great  peril.  On  the  birth  of 
James,  while  Mr.  Adamson  and  his  pupil  were 
at  Paris,  he  wrote,  and  published,  a  Latin  poem, 
in  the  title  of  which  he  called  the  child,  "  The 
most  serene  and  most  noble  prince  of  Scotland, 
England,  France,  and  Ireland.  (Oper.  Pat. 
Adamson).  .  This  circumstance  gave  so  much 
umbrage  to  the  French  court,  that  Adamson 
was  put  under  arrest,  and  kept  in  confinement 
m  months.  After  his  release,  which  was  ob- 
tained with  difficulty,  he  retired  with  his  pupil 
to  the  uiuversity  of  Bourgas  in  fierri.     Dwing 


die  dreadful  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Adam- 
son  escaped  die  general  slaughter  by  lying  con- 
cealed for  seven  months  in  an  apartment  of  a 
puUic  house,  the  master  of  which  paid  dearly 
for  his  humane  hospitality,  by  being  thrown 
from  tfie  roof  of  his  house,  at  seventy  years  of 
age,  for  having  harboured  an  heretic.  (Pref. 
to  Adamson's  Version  of  Job)  Mr.  Adamson 
amused  himself  in  his  confinement  by  writing 
two  I-atin  poems,  "  A  Poetical  Version  of  the 
Book  of  Job,"  and  "  A  Tragedy  on  the  Fate 
of  Heroa  :"  these  were  afterwards,  in  1572, 


Reluming  to  Scodand,  Adamson  took  cleri- 
cal orders,  and  was  appointed  minister  of  Pais- 
ley. His  zeal  for  epi<;copacy,  shown  in  the 
commission  to  which  he  was  nominated,  for 
settling  the  jurisdiction  and  policy  of  the  church* 
recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  the  regent) 
the  eari  of  Morton,  who,  soon  afterwards,  in 
1576,  [uesented  him  to  die  archbishopric  of  St. 
Andrew's.  This  presentation  excited  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  presbyterians  ;  and  the  general  as- 
sembly required  him  to  submit  to  examination 
before  their  body,  and  to  receive  the  hishopric- 
with  such  limitations  as  they  should  prescribe ; 
in  the  mean  rime  they  prohibited  his  election  by 
the  chanter  of  St.  Andrew's.  The  chapter  dis- 
regarded the  prohibition,  and  decied  him :  the 
general  assembly  summoned  him  before  them, 
to  examine  the  validity  of  his  election  ;  and  it 
was  not  till  he  consented  to  their  conditions,  that 
he  was  confirmed  in  his  see.  Even  after  this, 
the  violence  of  the  presbyterian  party  on  the  onr 
side,  and  the  archbishop's  pusillanimity  on  the 
other,  subjected  him  to  perpetual  vexation. 
Many  heavy  charges  were  brought  against  him 
by  his  adversaries,  whidi  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  substantiated.  If,  in  their  eltgant  phrase^ 
'*  he  kept  himself  in  his  castle  like  a  fox  in  a 
hole,"  the  most  that  can  be  made  of  this  circum- 
stance is,  that  he  wanted  courage  to  face  his 
enemies.  If,  under  a  painful  disease  which  hi» 
physicians  could  not  cure,  he  took  a  simple  mo» 
dicine  from  an  old  woman,  it  did  not  follow,  ' 
either  that  the  old  woman  was  a  witch,  or  thar 
the  archbi^op  thou^t  her  so :  yet,  in  tlie  vio- 
lence of  party-spirit,  and  in  die  weakness  and 
cruel  rigour  of  snpentitious  credulity,  the  pre- 
late was  accused  of  having  recourse  to  the  devil 
in  a  case  in  which  the  physicians  had  failed  him, 
and  the  poor  old  woman  was  committed  to  pri- 
son, and,  after  having  escaped  for  four  years, 
was  burnt  for  witchcraft.  When  king  James,  in 
i5e3,visitedSt.  Andrew's,  Adamson,  in  a  sermon 
which  he  preached  before  him,  and  in  a  public 
ditputation, mainuined  the  clakottrf the e^K»- 
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|m1  church.  His  behaviour  on  tiiis  occasion 
was  so  pleasing  to  the  king,  tluit  he  appointed 
him  his  ambassador  to  queen  Elizabeth  -,  and 
the  prelate  executed  his  commission  with  such 
zealous  fidelity,  particularly  in  hia  sermons — 
for  he  was  aa  eloquent  preacher  —  that  the 
q^ueen,  who  appears  to  have  been  jealous  of  the 
rising  popularity  of  James,  forbade  him  to  enter 
the.pulpic. 

The  whole  conduct  of  (hcTirchbishop,  during 
his  residence  in  England,  confirmed  ihc  aversion 
of  the  leaders  of  the  presbyterian  church  of 
Scotland  against  Adamson  ;  and  when,  on  his 
Ecturn  Co  Edinburgh  id  1584,  he  appeared  in 
parliament,  and  brought  forward  several  acts  in 
ftivour  of  episcopacy,  the  odtuoi  of  proceedings 
so  oiFensivc  to  the  generality  of  the  Scotch  na- 
tion, fell  vpoH  him,  as  the  principal  agent  in  the 
business.  The  resolute  struggle  of  the  presby- 
Eerians  against  the  attempt  of  the  king  to  intro- 
duce episcopacy  proved  successful :  the  king's 
declaration  was  reversed  ;  and,  tn  a  synod  held 
at  St.  Andrew's,  in  1  j86,  archbishop  Adamson 
was  excommunicated  i  a.  violent  measure,  which 
he  retaliated  by  excommunicating  the  modera- 
tor .of  the  syniMl.  His  adversaries  carried  their 
hosiiiities  still  farther.  The  general  assembly 
granted  a  commission  for  trying  him  on  several 
accusations  ;  one  of  which  was,  that,  contrary 
to  a  law  then  existing  in  the  church  of  Scotland 
^  a  law,  by  the  way,  which  is  an  unparalleled 
"instauce  of  ecclesiastical  bigotry  —  he  had  mar- 
licd  the  earl  of  Huntley  to  lus  countess,  without 
obliginz  him  to  subscribe  to  a  confession  of 
liuth.  Even  his  master,  to  whom  lie  could  now 
no  longer  be  useful,  and  against  whom  his  only 
ofioice  appears  to  have  been  the  failure  of  suc- 
cess in  his  attempts  to  serve  him,  ungratefully 
deserted  him.  James  granted  tlie  revenue  of 
his  see  to  the  duke  of  Lenox,  and  left  the  un- 
fortunate prelate,  and  hi:  family,  in  a  situation, 
iu  which  they,  literally,  wanted  bread.  Thus 
oppressed' wiui  poverty,  he  meanly  submitted  to 
de^ver  to  the  assembly  a  formal  recantation  of 
all  his  opinions  concerning  church  government, 
which  liad  given  offeiKe  to  the  prcsbyteriaos. 
Though  this  confession  was  represented  as  a 
testimony  which  the  force  of  truth  had  extorted 
from  an  adversary,  (Robertson's  Hist,  of  Scot- 
land, book  viii.)  it  was,  probably,  understood 
to  have  been  dictated  hy  necessity,  without  any 
real  change  of  opinion ;  for,  wc  do  not  firtd  that 
the  confession  procured  him  any  melioration  of 
his  condition.  Supported,  at  the  last,  by  cha- 
fitable  contribution,  he  tenninated  his  unfor- 
tunate life  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
IJ91.    Though  wc  cao  by  no  mcaos  exculpate 


this  prelate's  enemies  in  the  church  of  Scotland 
from  the  charge  of  unrdenting  rigour,  and  even 
of  cruel  calumny,  we  think  mem  perfectly  jus- 
tified in  their  opposition  to  the  oppressive  and 
injurious  measures,  ivbich  he  supported  under 
the  authority  of  the  king.  We  perceive  in  his 
character  a  considerable  portion  of  bigotry, 
mixed  with,  at  least,  an  equal  share  of  timidity ; 
we  account  for  his  misfortunes  chiefly  from  his 
incapacity  to  support  the  cause  he  espoused  with 
cool  intrepidity  ;  and  we  find  little  to  mcntioa 
in  his  praise,  except  that  he  wrote  tolerable 
Latin  verse,  acquired  high  reputation  as  a  pt>- 
pular  preacher,  and,  in  his  last  forlorn  situa- 
tion, strongly  expressed  sentiments  of  pious  re- 
signaOon.  We  give  little  credit  to  the  extra- 
vagant panegj'ric  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the  editor  of 
his  works,  wlio  writes,  that  "  he  was  a  mi- 
racle of  nature,  and  rather  seemed  to  be  the  im- 
mediate production  of  God  Almighty,  dian  bom ' 
of  a  woman."  f^olusem  Vit.  AJamsen.  Cal- 
dfrwiad^s  Hist,  of  tke  Church  of  Scotland,  ftJ. 
1680.  Spotswtod,  Hist.  Ck.  Scotland.  Biogr. 
Srit.—E. 

ADDISON,  Lancelot,  an  English  cler- 
gyman, was  born  at  Mauldismebnriie,  in  West- 
moreland, in  the  year  1632.  He  eatiy  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  zealous  attachment  to 
the  Stuart  family.  After  having  taken  his  de- 
gree of  master  of  arts,  in  Queen's  College,  Ox- 
ford, he  was  chosen  one  of  the  "  Terrje  fihi" 
for  the  act  which  was  celebrated  in  1658.  In 
his  oration  upon  this  occasion,  be  so  se^trely 
satirised  the  republican  rulers,  that  he  was  ob- 
liged to  make  a  public  recantation,  and  ask 
pardon  upon  liis  knees.  He  soon  after wardc 
left  the  university,  probably  in  disgust.  At  the. 
Restoration,  the  only  remuneration  which  he 
received  for  his  loyalty  was  an  appointment  to 
the  post  of  chaplain  to  tlic  garrison  of  Dunkirk, 
and  afterwards  to  that  of  Tangier.  It  was  not 
till  1675,  that  he  obtained  a  prcbcndal  stall  in 


1  1683,  d 
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he  re:ccived  the  deanry  of  Litchfield.  In  the 
convocation  which  met  in  1689,  dean  Addison 
was  present,  and  is  said  to  have  expressed  so 
strongly  his  attachment  to  tory  principles,  as  10 
prevent  his  further  advancement  under  the  ex- 
isting government.  Dean  Addison  appears  to 
have  supported  a  consistent  and  uptight  charac- 
ter, and  has  left  several  treatises,  which  are  now 
liide  known.  His  most  valuable  legacy  to  the 
world,  Avas  his  son  Joseph. — Of  the  writings  of 
Lancelot  Addison,  the  following  may  deserve 
particular  mention  ;  "  West  Bar^ry,  or  a  short 
Narrative  of  the  Revolutions  of  the  Kingdoms 
of  Fczi  aiK)  Morocco*  with  an  Account  of  the . 
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^Nvscnt  Customs,  Sacred,  Civil,  and  Domestic,"  king  William,    addressed   to    the    lord-keeper 

-primed  in  8vo,  at  Oxford,    in   1674.     "  The  Somers.     This  had  the  effect  of  engaging  the 

Present  State  of  the  Jews,  more  paiticularly  re-  friendship  and  patronage  of  that  eminent  states- 

lating  to  those  in  Barbary ;  with  a  Summary  man ;  and  was  probably  the  cause  of  his  laying 

'Discourse  of  the  Mi%na,  Talmud,  and  Gema-  aside  all  thoughts  of  entering  into  orders,  wtiicH 

ra."     Both  these  tracts  were  written  when  the  he    seems   once  to  have  entertained,    and  fi>r 

author-  was  abroad,  and  contain  curious  matter  which  his  'seriousness  of  principle,  and  regula-  < 

from  his  own  observation.     The  dean  wrote  rity  of  conduct,  appeared  peculiarly  to  qualify 

several  tracts  in  divinity,  catachetical,  contro-  him.     A  pension  of  300I.  per  annum  from  the 

Tcrsial,  ice.     One  of  the  principal  is  "  A  Mo-  crown,  which  his  patron  obtained  for  him,  cn- 

:dest  Plea  for  the  Clergy,"   8vo,  1677;  after-  abled  him  to  indulge  his  inclination  for  travel ; 

wards  reprinted  by  Dr.  Hickes,  without  knovr-  and  he  set  out  on  a  tour  through  France  and 

-ing  the  author.     Wood's  Athena  Oxen,  et  Fasti  Italy  in  the  latter  end  of  1699.     His  Latin  po- 

O»on.     BioFT.  Brit.  — E.  '  eras,  which  had  been  printed  and  made  known 

ADDISON,  Joseph,  one  of  the  most  ce-  abroad,   were  useful  harbingers  to  him ;   and 

lebrated  names  in  English  literature,   was  the  they  gained  the  applause  of  a  judge,  certainly 

son  of  the  Rev.  Lancelot  Addison,   dean  of  not  prejudiced  in  l^vour  of  the  English,  the  fa- 

i^itchfield  i    and   Jane,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  mous  Boileau.   An  epistolary  poet^,  from  Italy,. 

.Gulston,  esq.     tie  was  born  at  Milston  near  which  Addison  wrote  to  lord  Halifax,  in  1701-, 

Arobrosbury,  in  Wiltshire,  on  May  i,  1672,  was  a  valuable  return  to  his -country  for  the' 

«t  his  Other's  rectory.     Af^er  receiving  the  ru-  public  patronage  he  had  received.     It  breathet 

diments    of    school    education  at    Ambrosbury  a  noble  spirit  of  liberty,  and  will  probably  con-    . 

aad  Salisbury,  be  was  removed  for  farther  im-  tinue  to  be,  as  u  has  been,  one  of  the  most  ad- 

provement  to  the  Charter-house,  under  the  tui-  mired  of  his  works. 

tion  of  Dr.  Ellis  ;  at  which  seminary  he  con-  His  first  considerable  work  in  prose  was  an 

tracted  an  intunacy  with  Mr.  Steele  (afterwards  account  of  his  travels,  published  on  his  return, 

sir  Richard)  which  continued  through  life.  A  comparison  of  the  ancient  and  modem  state 

At  the  early  age  of  fifteen,  Addison  was  en-  of  the  countries  he  visited,  and  the  illustration 
lered  of  Quecn's-coH^,  Oxford,  where  the  of  classical  descriptions  by  observations  made 
felicity  with  which  he  applied  to  classical  lite-  on  die  spot,  were  its  principal  objects;  to  which, 
rature,  and  particularly  to  Latin  poetry,  was  may  be  added,  a  decided  purpose  of  displaying 
soon  taken  notice  c^,  and  caused  him  to  be  elect-  the  blessings  of  free  government,  by  conti-asting 
ed  a  demy  of  Magdalon  college,  where  he  took  its  efiects  with  those  of  slavery.  The  first  re- 
ihe  degrees  of  bachelor  and  master  of  arts.  Such  ception  of  this  work  appears  to  have  been  rather 
was  the  approbation  his  Latin  poems  met  with,  cold  ;  but  it  gradually  rose  in  its  reputation,  and 
that  eight  pieces  were  printed  in  the  secoivl  vo-  is  still,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  later  vo- 
lume of  the  collection  entitled  "  Musarum  An-  lumes  on  similar  topics,  read  with  pleasure, 
glicarum  Analccca,"  where  they  excited  very  Some  passages  in  it,  particulariy  the  description 
general  applause.  The  topics  are  botli  serious  of  the  diminutive  republic  of  San  Marino,  give 
and  light ;  and  in  the  latter,  a  vein  of  that  hu-  a  fore-taste  of  the  inimitable  humour  displayed 
mour  for  which  he  was  afterwards  so  distln-  in  the  Tatler  and  Spectator; 
guished,  is  discernible.  ThcmostftmousofAddison'spoliticaipoems,. 

It  was  not  til!  his  twenty-second  year,  that  he  **  The  Campaign,"  appeared  in  1704.     This 

became  an  author  in  his  own  language;  and  was  not  a  spontaneous  production,  but  a  task 

bis  first  attempt  of  that  kind  was  a  short  copy  kindly  imposed  by  his  patron  lord  Halifax,  in 

of  verses  addressed  to  the  veteran  poet  Dryden,  consequence  of  a  wish  expressed  by  lord  Godol- 

It  was  followed  hy  a  translation  of  great  part  phin  to  have  the  victory  at  Blenheim,  and  the 

of  the  fourth  Georgic  of  Virgil.     Botli  these  restof Marlborough'ssucce<ses,adQquatetycele- 

gave  him  the  reputation  of  a  skilful  and  correct  brated  in  verse — with  an  intimation  that  the 

versifier.     Soon  after,   he   exercised  ^himself  in  writer  should  not  lose  his  labour.     The  poem  is 

the    field  of  criticism  ;    and    communicated  to  certainly  as  good  as  such  an  origin  could  be  ex- 

Dryden  a  discourse  on  Virgil's  Georgics,  which  pected  to  produce;  and  it  was  rewarded  t^  an 

was  prefixed,  Aviihout  a  name,  to  that  writer's  immediate  appointment  of  the  author  to  the  post 

translation  of  the  Georgics.     Other  poetical  ef-  of  commissioner  of  appeals.     In  1705,  Addison 

forts  succeeded  ;  and  in  1695  he  opened  the  ca-  attended  lord  Halifax  in  his  mission  to  Hanover; 

Kcer  of  his  fortune  as  a  literary  man,  by  a  com-  and  in  the  succeeding;  year  he  was  made  under- 

^imetitary  poem  on  oae  of  the  campaigns  of  secretary  oi  state.     These  opening  prospects  of 
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political  deiadpn  did  not  render  him  negligent  In  some  of  them  Addison  takes  the  higher  tone 

of  die  Muses,  to  whom  he  owed  so  much.    He  of  a  religious  monitor,  tnd  gives  leasoas  fiom 

even  ventured  on  a  kind  of  experiment  in  poe^  ihc  press,  which  perhaps  would  not  have  been 

try,  and  wrote  his  amusing  and  melodious  opera  attended  to  from  the  pulpit.     The  improvemerit 

of  "Rosamond;"  which,nowe\'er,wasnotsuc-  of  our  language  was  ancffber  point  whidi  he 

cessful  on  the  stage.     A  pamphlet  which  came  successfully  laboured  ;  and  the  abolition  of  un- 

out  anonymously  in  1707,  entitled,  "  Thepre^  graceful  contractions,  provsrhial  vulgarisms,  and 

sent  State  of  the  War,  and  the  Necessity  of  an  cant  phraseology  of  all  kinds,  which  at  that  pe- 

AugmentBtion  considered,"  is  assigned  to  him  in  riod  greatly  infcited  our  writing  and  speech,  is 

Tickell's  edition  of  his  posthumous  works,  and  grcady  owing  to  his  precept  andexaniple.     Hk 

does  credit  to  his  powers  in  this  kind  of  wiiting.  papers  in  the  Spectator  are  all  marked  by  some 

la  1709,  he  accompanied  the  marquis  of  Whar-  one  of  the  letters  cunposing  Clio  ;  butin  geoe- 

ton,  made  locd  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  as  his  sccro-  ral  they  contain  imemEil  evidence  of  thdr  author 

tary;  and  to  this  post  was  added  that  of  ke^ier  sufiicicnt  to  assure  a  practised  reader.     ItwssA 

of  the  records,  with  an  augmented  salary.  '  It  great  merit  in  this  work,  that,  at  a  time  %rtiea 

was  during  his  continuance  in  this  kinedom,  th^  parcydisputesransohighastointerfiuvinalmoit 

an  incident  took  place,  which  eventually  contri-  every  concern  of  life,  the  topics  of  the  Spectatw 

buted  more  to  the  fame  and  usefulness  of  Addi-  were  so  chosen  and  managed  as  to  keep  dear  a£ 

son  than  all  his  poetical  or  political  exertions.  4>s  source  of  discoid,  aod  to  aflbrd  one  point. 

His  friend  Steele  began  in  London,  in  the  year  at  least,  in  which  a|l  lovers  of  letters  and  mora- 

1709,  to  puUiih  his  periodical  paper,  "  The  lity  tni^i  unke.     Accordingly,  its  pt^ularity 

Tatler  ;"  a  miscellaneous,  performance,  indud-  rose  to  such  a  height,  that,  in«  much  ins  rA)4!M<; 

ing,  with  ihc  common  articles  of  a  newspaper,  age  than  the  present,  30,ooo  of  the  papen  wac 

essays  and  letters  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  con-  sometimes  sold  in  a  day.    This  publication  coni- 

oecKd  with  mantters  and  literature.     Addison  eluded  in  September  1713,  and  was  succeeded 

occasioiially  afforded  his  assistance  in  a  number  in  1713  and  17 14  by  "  The  Guardian,"  a  simi- 

of  papers,  allegorical,  humorous  and  serious,  lar  work,  in  which  Addison  likewise  bore  A 

some  of  whkh  are  exquisite  productions,  espe-  considerable  share,  though  perhaps  with  some- 

oally  those  which  relate  to  the  laughable  foibles  what  less  exertion.     A  few  numbers  of  (he 

and  minute  peculiarities  of  character,  in  the  dc-  '*  Whig  Examiner,"  a  paper  printed  in  tTJO* 

lineation  of  which  no  writer  ever  equalled  him.  and  intended  as  an  attack  upon  the  famous  "To- 

"  The  Court  of  Honour,"  and  '*  The  Political  ly  Examiner,"  are  attributed  to  Addison  ;  who 

Upholsterer,"  are  pieces  of  this  kind,  which  he  thus  gave  vent  to  party  -rancour,  without  min> 

himself  never  surpassed.     Stede  modestly  and  gling  it  with  better  subjects.     A  short  humorous 

ingenionsly  compared  his  situation  to  that  of  a  piece  of  a  similar  nature,  meant  to  expose  die 

distressed  prince,  who  calls  in  a  more  powerful  French  commerce  bill,  proceeded  from  his  pen 

neighbour  to  his  aid,  and  is  undone  by  hisauxi-  in  17 13,  under  the  title  of  "The  late  Trial  an<i 

liary;  and  certain  it  is,  that  nothing  of  his  own  Conviction  of  Count  Tariff." 

can  be  compared  to  the  communications  of  his  His  &me  in  the  year  1 7 1 3  received  tn  acces- 

frtend.     Nevertheless,  so  sensible  was  he  of  the  sion  from  a  new  effort  of  his  genius,  which  for  a 

value  of  Addison's  co-operation  in  engaging  the  time  almost  eclipsed  that  which  he  had  acquired 

public  attention,   tfiat,  when   the  Tatler  was  as  a  periodical  writer  in  prose.     This  was  his 

dropped  in  January  17 11,  he  concerted  with  celebrated   tragedy   of  "  Cato,"  a  production 

Addison  die  plan  of  a  new  paper  under  the  title  equally  remarkable  for  a  correctness  of  plan, 

of  '*  The  Spectator,"  which  made  its  appear-  and  sustained  elevation  of  style,  then  unusual  on 

ance  on  March  1,  in  the  same  year.     To  this  die  English  stage,  and  for  the  glow  of  its  senti- 

very  celebrated  work,   which   by  its  size  and  ments  in  favour  of  political  liberty.  Addison,  as 

merit  stands  at  the  head  of  all  publications  of  a  we  have  seen,  set  out  a  decided  friend  of  freedom, 

similar  kind,  Addison  contributed  a  stock  of  ma-  His  patrons  had  been  of  the  party  most  attached 

terials  comprising  some  of  the  most  interesting  to  free  principles  in  government,  and  the  present 

pieces,  moral,  critical,  and  humorous,  to  be  met  juncture  was  thought  particularly  to  require  an 

with  in  the  English  language.     All  that  regards  effort  to  render  them  popular.     He  is  said  to 

the  smalltr  morals  and  die  decencies  of  life,  dc-  have  written  he  greater  part  of  Cato  when  on 

gance  and  justness  of  taste,   the  regulation  of  his  travels ;    but  he  now  retouched  and  aug- 

temper,  and  the  improvement  of  domestic  so-  mented  it  i  and  it  'was  brought  on  the  stage,  en- 

ciety,  is  touched  upon  in  these  papers  with  the  forced  with  a  sublime  prologue  by  Pope,  and  an 

bappicsrcombiaation  of  seriousness  and  ridicule,  humorous  epilogue  by  Gardt.     la  success  was 
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astonishing ;  for  the  general  expressions  in  fa-  In  17 16,  Addison  married  the  counteo  dow- 
vour  of  lilMrty  with  which  it  was  filled  could  agcr  of  Warwick,  with  whom  his  acquriintance 
not,  in  a  tnixed  constitution  like  the  English,  be  is  said  to  have  commenced  at  the  time  he  uas 
decently  objected  to  by  either  party.  TrKreforc,  tutor  to  her  son ;  but  of  this  situation  there  is  no 
while  tnewhigs  loudiy  applauded  it  as  peculiarly  particular  account  in  any  memoirs  of  tiis  Ufc. 
their  own,  the  tories  re-echoed  the  applause,  as  The  courtship  was  long,  and  conducted  on  his 
adopting  its  sentiments ;  and  Bolingbroke,  tiicir  part  with  the  diffidence  of  one  conscious  of  in- 
leader,  from  his  box,  presented  Booth,  die  dra-  equality  of  condition  ;  nor  does  it  appear  that 
matic  Cato,  with  a  purse  of  fifty  guineas,  "  for  the  marriage -state  produced  that  union  of  dispo- 
SO  well  defending  the  cause  of  liberty  against  a  sitions  and  intercuts  which  is  essential  to  its  feli- 
perpetual  diiftator."  The  play  ran  thirty-five  city.  Yet  his  elevation  the  ensuing  year  to  the 
nights  without  interruption,  and  was  afterwards  office  of  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  ctatc, 
acted  at  Oxford,  and  in  other  provincial  towns,  put  him  on  even  an  externa!  footing  of  equality — • 
It  was  likewise  received  abroad  with  more  appro-  and  what  woman,  who  was  capable  of  apprc- 
bation  than  any  English  tragedy  had  yet  ob-  ciatine;  Alison's  mind,  could  think  herself  his 
taiued,  and  was  translated  into  various  foreign  supenor  there  ?  The  manner  in  which  he  filled 
languages.  Tlie  honour  of  criticism  also  was  the  high  post  in  which  he  vtas  placed,  lias  not 
not  sparingly  bestowed  upon  it;  and  the  furious  Krved  to  remove  the  prejudice  usually  cntettaineil 
Dennis,  though  a  staunch  whig,  made  a  prolix  by  men  of  business  against  men  of  letters.  He 
attack  upon  its  poetical  merit.  At  this  cool  di-  was  slow,  irresolute,  and  timid  ;  and,  having  no 
stance  of  time,  public  opinion  has  become  pretty  talents  as  a  public  speaker,  was  unable  to  fill  the 
uniform  respc^ing  its  character.  The  dignity  pan  of  secretary  of  state  in  the  detiates  of  tlic 
of  Roman  manners,  and  the  portraiture  of  the  houss  of  commons.  A  consciousness  of  this 
Itero,  in  particular,  whose  soul  vvas  elevated  by  inability,  and  declining  health,  induced  him  the 
philosophy  and  the  love  of  liberty,  are  allowed  to  next  year  to  resign  his  office  to  Mr.  Cragg'^  and 
be  sustained  vcith  great  force  of  sentiment  and  to  retire  from  public  business  upon  a  pension  of 
beauty  of  language ;  and  many  of  the  fine  pas-  1500I.  per  annum.  The  decline  of  health,  un- 
aages  of  the  play  indelibly  impress  themselves  fortunately,  was  not  a  mere  pretext ;  for  an  asth- 
upon  tlie  reader.  Many  of  the  descriptions,  matic  disorder,  to  which  he  had  been  long  sub- 
likewise,  are  animated  and  poetical,  and  aff(>rd  ject,  was  fast  tending  to  dropsy.  Nor  ought  it 
muf^h  treasure  in  a  closet-perusal.  But  the  piece  to  be  concealed,  that  his  constitution  suficred  in- 
fails  in  point  of  interest ;  and  the  love-scenes,  jury  from  an  habitual  excess  in  wine.  He  had 
which  incompliance  withcusUnn  are  interwoven  always  been  fond  of  a  tavern  life  ;  and  nothing 
in  it,  are  remarkably  insipid.  seemed  to  give  him  so  much  enjoyment,  as  un- 

After  the  death  of  ^uecn  Anne,  Addison  was  .bending  from  fatigue,  and  wanning  the  natural 

again  plut^ed  in  public  life.     He  was  appointed  reserve  and  bashhilness  of  his  temper,  with  a 

secretary  (o  the  lords  justices ;  and  afterwards  select  party  of  friends,  over  an  evening  bot- 

again  visited  Ireland  as  secretary  to  the  lord  tie.     How  dangerous  tlie  Circsean  cup,  when 

lieutenant,  the  earl  of  Sunderland.  On  the  earl's  parts  and  virtue  like  those  of  Addison  fell  \'\c- 

jcmoyal,  soon  after,  he  was  made  a  lord  of  trade,  tims  toit!  He  employed,  however,  the  leisure  of 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  17 15,  he  his  closing  hfe  in  supporting  those  religious 

published  die  most  considerable  of  his  political  principles  which  had  accompanied  tlie  whole 

works,  "  The  Freeholder ;"  a  set  of  periodical  course  of  it.     He  drew  up  a  "  Dcfenoc<  of  the 

papcTsthatunitchischaracterisiicalhumourwith  Chtistian  Religion,"  published  in  an  unfinished 

the  topics  of  par^  controversy  which  then  pre-  state  after  his  death.     This  contains  more  marks 

vailed.     This  umonre[»]ered  them  very  success-  of  historical  credulity  thkn  a  friend  tohismcmO- 

fui  i  and  the  service  he  petfonned  to  the  cause  he  it  and  to  the  cause  would  have  wished  ;  yet,  as 

espoused  was  probably  as  considerable  as  could  toe  voluntary  oaring  of  a  Jayman,  and  one  so 

beexpectcd  from  such  weapons.  His  delineation  hig^  in  reputation,  it  has  been  gratefully  ac- 

of  the  tory  fox-hunter  is  well  worthy  the  hand  cepted. 

diat  had  arawn  sir  Roger  de  Coverly.     About         When  all  hopes  of  prolongation  of  life  were  at 

this  time,  too,  hepublisnedstxne  short  pieces  of  an  end,  Addison  sent  tor  a  young  man,  nearly  re- 

'  poetry ;  among  which  was  his  epistle  to  sir  God-  tated  to  him,  who  wanted  such  ales|on  (supposed 

fi^y  Kneller  on  painting  the  king's  picture,  disiin-  to  have  been  his  step-son,  the  carl  of  Warwick), 

ffuishcd  by  its  very  happy  and  mgenious  adapta-  and  grasping  his  hand,  saki  to  him  with  tender 

tion  of  the  heathen  myaiology  to  the  series  of  emphasis,  '*  See  in  what  peace  a  Christian  can 

English  sovereigns.  die."  He  exph^  at  HoUand-bfluse,  Kensington, 
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on  June  ijdi,  1719,  when  entering  the  48th  year 
of  his  age ;  leaving  an  only  dutightcr  by  [be 
countess  of  Warwick. 

An  edition  of  his  works  was  published  aotm 
after  his  decease  by  Mr,  Tickell,  to  whom  lie 
had  given  his  papers,  with  directions  concerning 
them.  This  contains,  besides  the  pieces  ah-eady 
noticed,  several  poetical  translations  from  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses  ;  and  "  Dialogues  on  the  Use- 
fulness of  Antient  Medals,  especially  in  Rela> 
lion  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  Poets."  This  last 
WOfk,  for  which  he  began  to  collefl  materials 
when  on  his  travels,  is  a  moft  delightful  per- 
formance, not  only  highly  gratifying  to  one  of 
classical  taste,  by  its  easy  and  elegant  illustra- 
tions of  passages  in  the  finest  ancient  writers  {in 
which,  however,  he  is  not  original};  butaflbrd- 
ing,  perhaps,  the  happJeA  specimen  in  the  Enr- 
lish  language  of  the  true  mode  of  dialogue- writ- 
ing, in  which  the  characters  of  the  speakers  are 
supported  with  a  dramatic  propriety,  and  the 
dryness  of  a  didactic  sut^d  is  enlivened  widi 
strokes  of  delicate  hnmour,  and  vivacity  of  re- 
mark. Pope  contributed  to  it  a  prefatory  copy 
6f  verses,  highly  elegant  and  complimentary.  In 
this  edition  was  oitiitted,  greatly  \o  the  ofence  of 
Steele,  a  comedy  called,  "  The  Drummer,  or 
Haunted- House,*'  which  had  been  written  some 
years  before  by  Addison,  and  fitted  and  recom- 
mended to  the  flage  by  Steele,  but  met  with  lit- 
tle success  in  the  a^ing.  It  is  now  prihted  with 
Addison's  works  ;  and  «ome  late  critics  of  note 
have  bestowed  high  commendations  upon  it. 
Without  doubt,  it  contains  several  scenes  ofge- 
nuine  humour,  but  rather  over-wrought,  and  be- 
longing to  lo^-life  ;  and  its  pretensions  to  the 
higher  rank  of  comedy  are  very  small.  It  gives 
some  pain  to  find,  that  one  of  the  last  of  Addi- 
son's literary  exertions  w^s  the  cairyingon  an  an- 
gry and  contemptuous  political  controversy  with 
his  old  friend  and  constant  associate  Steele.  This 
was  on  occasion  of  the  celebrated  bill  for  limit- 
ing the  number  of  the  peerage ;  which  measure 
was  attacked  by  Steele,  and  defended  by  Addison 
in  two  papers,  entitled,  "  The  Old  Whig." 
They  were  not  inserted  in  Tickell's  edition,  but 
have  been  published  in  a  separate  pamphlet. 

To  what  has  already  been  said  of  the  moral 
and  literary  character  of  Addison,  not  much 
needs  be  adiled.  It  is  universally  agreed,  that  the 
former  w^s  highly  estimable  ;  and  tew  men  could 
boast  a  larger  list  of  friends  and  admirers  of  the 
first  rank  for  station  and  understanding.  Even 
(lie  bitterness  of  party  did  not  dissolve  some  of 
his  most  valuable  friendships  ;  and  with  the  acri- 
SMmious  Swift  he  maintained  a  mutual  inter- 
coQTsc  i4  kindness  and  respcA,  though  occa>- 


sionally  obscured  by  political  clouds.  With 
Pope  be  had  a  longer  and  more  serious  diffe- 
rence ;  and  his  cOixluct  towards  this  great  ptiCt, 
but  irritable  man,  has  subjected  him  to  more 
censure  than  almost  any  otiier  circumstance  of 
his  life.  It  is  unnecessary  to  canvas  the  particu- 
lars of  what,  after  all,  amounts  to  little  more 
than  a  squabble  between  two  of  die  gtnus  irrita- 
biU.  Its  principal  occa«ion  seems  to  have  been 
the'  patronage  Addison  gave  to  TickcH's  transla^ 
tion  of  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad;  andperiiape' 
there  was  some  wantof  openness  and  candourm 
his  fluctuation  between  two  persons,  one  of 
whom  Ite  wished  to  serve  as  an  humble  friend,  and 
the  other  of  whom  he  was  in  awe  of  as  a  rising 
genius.  Some  jealousy  in  one  arrived  to  the 
chair  in  polite  literature  towai^ds  a  dangerous 
competitor  is  credible,  and,  in  the  imperfect 
state  of  humanity,  excusable.  Pope,  however, 
considered  himself  as  deejay  injured ;  and  he  has 
left  the  tokeos  of  his  resentment  in  some  lines, 
which  their  ewquisite  prfish  renders  only  more 
culling.  They  are  in  his  "  Epistle  to  Dr.  Ar- 
buthnot,"  and  were'  sent  to  Addison  in  manu- 
script, but  not  printed  tiH  after  bis  death.  Though 
they  bear  undoubted  marks  of  exaggeration,  yet 
it  is  probable  that  there  wasa  just  foundation  for 
the  satire  on  this  eminent  person's  leading  foi- 
bles, literary  jealousy,  and  alove  of  flattery. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  to  the  honour  of  Addi- 
son, that,  though  warmly  attached  to  the  church 
of  England,  and  to  the  orthodox  system  of  faith, 
he  showed  much  friendship  to  Whiston,  and 
procured  that  worthy  man  many  subscribers  to 
his  astronomical  lectures. 

As  a  poet,  the  character  of  Addison  since  his 
own  time  has  ratfier  sunk  than  risen  in  the  scale- 
Much  more  correctness  than  he  possessed  has 
since  been  common ;  and  bis  excellencies  are  not 
of  that  superior  kind,  which  can  atone  for  feeble- 
ness or  neglect.  Generally  elegant,  sometimes 
strong,  and  frequently  ingenious,  he  has  scarcely 
any  of  that  vivid  force  and  sublime  conception 
which  characterises  a  poet  of  the  first  rank ; 
nor  has  he  that  fine  polish  and  dazzling  bril- 
liance, which  give  a  tide  to  an  exalted  place  in 
the  second.  As  a  critic,  he  obtained  great  re- 
putation from  several  essays  in  his  periodical 
works,  and  parricularly  from  (he  series  of  ob- 
servations on  riie  "  Paradise  Lost,"  and  of  pa- 
?rs  on  "  The  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination." 
hese  afwund  with  remarks  dictated  by  good 
taste,  and  a-fine  feeling  of  the  beauties  of^ nature 
and  art  ;  and,  if  not  so  profound  as  the  philoso- 
phical criticism  of  the  present  day  would  de- 
mand, wete,  however,  highly  useful  at  tlieir 
time.   It  is  not  doubted  that  he  was  the  principal 
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instnunent  in  awakening  the  nation  to  a  just  IV.  tf  Maltmhuryy  lib,  li.  c.  to.  V»st.  de  Scitn. 
Ecitse  of  the  cxcellencicj  of  thcdivincMilton.         Math.  Britcker.  PAH.  Hiti.Cril.  lib.  vii.  c.  3. 

But  it  is  from  hi.s  oiA-n  original  vein  of  hu-  Hvtisn'i  Mathetnallcal  DictUnary. — E. 
mour,  and  of  ingenious  invcntioa,  displayed  in  ADELBOLD,  amonk  of  LcA>es,  in  thedio- 
his  periodical  works,  that  AcUisoa  willdcrive  cese  of  Liege,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Utrecht,, 
his  lughcst  and  most  durable  litenny  fame.  la  has  a  place  among  historians.  He  wrote  die. 
the  fonner,  he  has  remained  absolutely^  unrival-  I,ife  of  his  Emperor  Henry  il.  sunuuned  Claa- 
ed  ;  and  his  comic  paintings,  dclicaie,  good-hu-  diuSi  witii  whom  he  vas  a  favourite.  This 
moured,  and  natural,  will  probably  give  pleasure  Life  is  annexed,  in  an  imperfect  state,  to  the  Life 
to  readers  of  the  remotest  periods.  As  a  model  of  Odio,  in  Grctr.ei's  '*  Divi  Bambergenses." 
of  English  prose,  too,  he  hasdeserved  the  liigh-  Adcbokl  was  made  bishop  of  Utrecht  m  ioo8, 
^t  praise;  so  much,  that  eminent  judges  hav-e  and  died  tn  1037.  V»it.  de  Hut,  Lai.  lib.  ii, 
fixMuponhis  worksas  tbeverystandardofstyle,    c.  42.     Mortri. — E. 

and  have  considered  every  subsequent  change  in  ADELEK,  Cus-Tius,  also  called  SivincH, 
the  language  as  a  deterioration.  Tius  opinion,  or  Ctrvhen,  an  eminent  naval  commander,  was 
however,  cannot  be  maintained  with  req>cct  to  bom  in  Norway,  of  a  burgher  family,  in  1622. 
grammatical  correctness  ;  though  it  msy  hold  at  He  left  his  native  country  earlv,  and  entered  inta 
to  the  charade risiic  idiom  of  the  English  tongue,  the  Dutch  sea-service  under  Harpiecht  Trump. 
But  on  this  subject  ic  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  .  Thence  he  accompanied  to  Venice  John  Regers, 
than  quote  the  words  of  one,  whose  authority  a  Dutchman,  made  admiral  of  the  Venetians,  at 
few  will  call  in  question.  "  Whoever,"  says  Dr.  whose  death  he  succeeded  to  his  post.  During 
Johnson,  (Life  of  Add  is  oil,  in  the  English  roets)  tifteenyears  that  he  occupied  this  station,  he  filld 
•'  wishes  to  attain  an  English  style,  familiar  but  the  Adriatic  with  the  renown  of  his  exploits.  He 
QOt  coarse,  and  elegant  but  not  ostentatious,  had  a  great  share  iu  the  victory  obtained  over 
must  give  liis  days  and  nights  to  the  volumes  of  the  Turks  near  the  Dardanelles,  in  1651.  In 
Addison,"  i652,betngonboardthe  admiral'sshJpatArgen- 

The  fa£ts  in  the  preceding  account  are  takes    tiera,  it  was  by  his  meaiis  alone  that  the  Vene- 
from  the  BiograpAia  Britamdca. — A.  tian  statcHoquisitors,  deetincd  for  Candia,  were 

ADELAK.D,  a  Benediaine  iBook  of  Bath,  saved  from  mipwreck ;  and  he  obtained  for  his 
In  England,  who  flourished  in  the  early  part  services  on  this  occasion  a  golden  collar.  In 
of  tlie  twelfth  century,  was,  for  the  time  in  1653,  he  carried  succours  to  the  Venetians  in 
which  he  lived,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  Candia,  and  caused  the  enemies, to  retke.  His 
knowledge.  To  improve  his  acquaintance  with  most  memorable  engagement  was  fought  with 
science,  he  traveled  not  onlv  through  the  princi-  die  Turks,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont,  in 
pal  countries  of  Europe,  out  into  Egypt  and  1654.  In  this,  being  separated  from  the  fleet  in 
Arabia.  Having  made  himself  master  of  the  his  single  ship,  and  surrounded  by  more  than  70 
Arabic  language,  he  translated,  from  Arabic  galleys  and  other  vessels,  he  sunk  15,  burnt  scve- 
into  Latin,  Euclid's  Elements,  before  any  Greek  ral,  and  dispersed  the  rest  after  they  hadsuft^rcd 
copies  had  been  discovered.  He  also  translated  a  loss  of  5000  men.  Not  a  year  afterwards 
an  Arabic  work,  entitled,  " Ericheatarim,"  up-  passed  in  which  he  did  not  perform  some  signal 
on  the  seven  planets.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  th&  act  of  valour ;  in  recompenfe  for  which  he  was 
Eevenlibcratans,thecircleofinslructron, which,  made  a  knight  of  St.  Mark,  of  the  first  class,  and 
at  that  time,  comprehended  the  '*  I'rivium,"  recnved  several  magnificent  presents,  and  a 
or  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  dialectics;  and  the  tiandsome  pension  for  his  own  life  and  tliat  of  his 
*'  Quadrivium,"  or  music,  arithmetic,  georae-  heirs.  Retiring  from  this  service,  he  went  into 
try,  and  astronomr-  Several  other  books  on  the  the  Low  Countries,  and  married  a  lady  of  rank 
physics  and  medicme  are  ascribed  to  him.  Some  at  Amsterdam.  Frederic  Ul.  king  of  Denmark, 
manuscripts  of  his,  referred  to  by  Vossius,  re-  inviting  him  to  return  to  his  native  country,  he 
main  in  Corpus  Christi  and  Trinity  colleges,  removed  to  Copenhagen  in  1663,  and  there 
Oxford :  but  Wallis,  in  his  Algebra,  p.  6.  takes  spent  the  rest  of  his  days.  He  was  made  admi- 
notice  of  the  prefaces  to  two  manuscript  hooltf  rai-in-chief  of  tlie  Danish  fleet,  created  a  noble, 
of  travels,  one  or  both  of  which  had  mentioned  and  invested  with  the  order  of  Danebrt^.  He 
the  travels  ofAthelardusBathoniensis,  which  had  diedin  1675,  as  he  was  preparing  to  sail  against 
been  cited  by  Vossius,  butwere,  since  his  time,  die  Swedes.  Moriri. — A. 
cut  out  of  the  books  and  carried  away:  a  kind  ADEODATUS,  a  pope,  also  called,  "Dieu- 
of  literary  larceny,  which,  in  die  republic  of  let-  donne,"  God's  Gift,  was  a  Roman  by  birth, 
ters,  deserves  lo  be  treated  as  a  capital  offence,    .aad  a  monk  by  profession.     He  asceiided  the 
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papal  chair  in  672,  and  died  in  676,     Nodung    die  answer  remains.     Aogusbne  says  that  Ad!- 
'   "    ' ind    mannis  ifas  also  called  Addas.  Some  other  wnit- 


K  lecoidcd  of  him,  but  that  he  was  pious  and  mannis  ifasal 

charitable,  and  that  be  enlarged  and  endowed  the  era  make  Addas  a  distinct  disciple  of  Mani,  the 

monastery  to  which  he  belonged.     Plalina  dt  author  of  another  treatise  in  oefeiice  of  Man!- 

yUli  Pontjf.     Dufin.     Bower  s  Lives   nf  the  chvism,  under  the  title  of  **  Modion.*'     The 

Popes. — E.  matter  is  doubtful ;  but  Dr.  Lardner  inclines  to 

ADHAD-EDDOULAT,  son  of  Rokn-ed-  prefer  the  authority  of  Augustine,  and,  as  a  rca- 

doulat,  aud  second  prince  of  the  race  of  Buiah,  son  for  the  preference,  remarks,  diat  the  book 

or  DiUmites,  bom  about  A.  D.  955,  succeeded  ascribed  to  Addas  might  be  a  Latin  trauslation 

his  uncle  Amad-cddoulat  in  the  empire  of  Per-  of  the  Greek  original,  and  that  Addas  mi^t  be 

sis;  and,  by  the  additions  he  made  to  it,  became  more  generally  called  Adimaotus  by  the  LMma, 

the  most  potent  prince  in  the  east.     Seine  called  as  Mani  him.ietf,  who  for  the  most  part  is  called 

in  to  the  assistance  of  his  cousin  Azz-edooulat,  Manes  by  the  Greeks,  is  generally  called  Man!* 

who  was  driven  by  the  Tarks  from  Bagdad,  he  chseui  by  the  Latins.  Auguiin.  Retract,  lib.  i. 

defeated  the  Turks,  aiul  got  possession  of  the  c.  21.    Ctatr.  Adv.  Leg.  lib.  ii.  c.  u)t.  Ccnir, 

place,  and  the  peTS<Miof  die  caliph  (wHo  was  at  Adimant.c  12,13.  i-"'''^"*'*^  CreJiii/ily,piitu, 

that  time  no  moretban  the  head  of  the  Mahome-  c.  63. — E. 

tan  religion) ;  and  re-instated  his  cousin  in  the        ADIMARI,  Raphaei,  a  native  ^f  Rinu- 

j»ost  of  emir-al-omrah,  or  the  civil  head  of  the  ni,  who  lived  towards  the  close  of  the  l6th  cen- 

statc.     Afterwards,  heweDttowarwithhiscou>-  tury,  wrote  a  history  of  his  country,  which  was 

sin,  and  gave  him  several  defieats,  onthclastof  published)n4to.atBrcsciain  1&16,  uodcrthe  ti- 

which  he  made  him  captive,  and  put  him  to  tie  of  "  Sito  Riminese."     This  work  is  valued  t 

death.     Adltad-cddoulai  then,  in  977,  became  but  the  Italians  give  the  preference  to  the  bift- 

emir  himself,  and  master  of  Bagdad;  and  turned  torv  written  by  Ocmentini.    Nouv.  Oiet.  Hht. 

all  his  attention  to  the  embellishing  andimprov-  -~E. 

ing  of  his  extensive  dominions.  He  built  bos-  AOLZRETTTER,  John,  of  Tettenwcis^ 
-pitals,  founded  mosques,  and,  in  paiticular,  laid  chancellor  of  Bavaria,  an  historian  and  lawyer, 
out  great  sums  in  the  repair  and  enlargement  of  flourished  in  the  17th  century.  He  wrote,  in 
the  tombs  of  Ah  and  his  son  Houssain.  He  Latin,  Annals  of  Bavaria,  from  die  beginning 
deepened  and  cleansed  the  beds  of  rivers,  and  thus  of  the  history  of  that  country  to  die  year  1652. 
recovered  and  rendered  more  salubrious  lai^  The  work,  which  was  compiled  from  authentic 
tracts  of  land.  Menof  learning  and  poets  were  sources,  first  appeared  in  1662,  and  was  re- 
much  encouraged  in  his  reign;  and  he  had  him-  printed  in  folio  atLcipsIc,  in  1710,  by  LeibnitE. 
self  a  good'.taste  and  proficiencc  in  the  science  '  Mereri. — E. 

and  literature  most  in  esteem  among  riie  Arabs.         ADO,  archbishop  of  Vienne  in  Dauphine> 

He  married  one  of  his  daughters  to  the  caliph  bom  in  the  year  860,  was  distinguished  by  his 

Al  Tay,   and  thus  mingled  tlie  blood    of  the  piety,  industry,  and  learning.     He  has  acquired 

Buians  with  those  of  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  considerable   celebrity   as   an  historian    by  his 

the  Moslems.     He  left  a  high  reputation  in  the  "  Universal  Chronology,"  comprehending  the 

east  -,  of  which  a  number  of  marvellous  tales  whole  extent  of  history  down  to  the  year  S79. 

current  concerning  him  is  a  proof.     His  inor-  It  was  printed  in  folio  at  Paris  in  the  year  1512, 

dinate  ambition  lea  him  into  some  acts  of  injus-  in  Gothic  characters,  and  afterwards  reprinted 

tice  and  severity;  othenvisehis  government  was  by  Morel  in  1567.     A  new  edition  of  this  e- 

Suatly  wise  and  beneficent.     Repeated  attacks  steemed  work  was  published  in  folio  nt  Rome  in 

the  epilepsy  carried  him  off  at  the  early  age  1745-  Ado  was  also  the  author  of  a  Martyrolo- 

of  47,  A.  D.  9S2.     He  left  four  sons,  among  gy,  of  which  an  edition  was  given  by  father 

whom  he  shared  hit  dominions.     D'Herbeht.  Kosweide,  a  Jesuit,  in  1613.  Foss.de  Lat.  Hist, 

Mtd.  Univtrs,  Hist. — A.  lib.  ii.  c.  36.     Dupiit. — E. 

ADIMANTUS,  a  Cliristian  writer,   who        ADOLPHUS,  emperor  of  Germany,  count 

-probably  flourished  about  the  latter  end  of  the  of  Nassau  Wbtiaden,  was  the  son  of  Walrab, 

third  centuty,  was  a  disciple  of  Mani,  and  a  zea-  the  preceding  count,  from  whom  he  had  a  very 

lous  supporter  of  the  Manichean  doctrine.     He  slender  patrimony.     But  his  military  reputation, 

wrote  a  book  to  show,  that  the  New  Testament  joined  with  the  interest  of  his  kinsman  Geihard, 

contradict!  the  Old.  and  conse<]uently  that  the  elector  of  Mentz,  caused  him  to  be  elevated  to 

latter  cannot  be  of  divine  authorKv.     This  book  the  imperial  throne  in  1292.     He  soon  engaged 

was  much  valued  by  the  Manicbees,  and  was  in  warlike  enterprises,  wim  various  success.  Hi> 

answered  by  Augustine.  The  work  ia  loK,  but  poverty  induced  him  to  commit  acts  of  rapioe 
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and  injustice,  which  proveil  his  niin-  Having 
accepted  of  a  subsidy  from  Edward  I.  king  e^' 
England,  for  his  aid  in  a  war  against  Philip  of 
France,  he  employed  part  of  it  in  purchasing  the 
landgraviatci  of  XhuHngia  and  Misnia  from 
Albert,  surnaroed  the  Depraved,  who  had  repu- 
diated his  wife,  and  disinherited  his  three  sons, 
through  attachment  to  a  concubine.  In  order 
to  gam  possession  of  his  purchase,  he  entered  in 
a  hostile  manner  into  Thuringia,  and  made  him- 
self extremely  odious  by  the  violences  he  com- 
mitted. At  the  same  time  he  disgusted  all  his 
friends  by  his  haughty  and  tyrannical  behaviour, 
and  the  shameless  debaucheries  into  which  he 
plunged^  This  caused  a  confederation  against 
him,  oeadsJ  by  his  rival  Albert,  duke  of  Austria. 
A  diet  was  held  at  Mcntz,  in  which  Adolphus 
was  solemnly  deposed,  and  Albert  elected  in  his 
stead.  A  battle  ensued  near  Spire,  which  was 
fought  with  great  fury.  At  length  the  two  ri- 
vals met  in  the  field,  and  Albert,  by  a  blow  in  the 
fikce,  struck  Adolphus  from  his  horse,  who  was 
imniediately  dispatched  by  Albert's  party.  This 
CTcnt  happeiKd  on  July  2, 1 298.  This  emperor 
married  Imagine,  cUnghter  of  Gerlac,  count  of 
Limburg,  by  whom  he  had  several  children. 
Getlac,  the  fifth  son,  is  considered  as  the  stock 
of  die  princes  of  Nassau -Us  ingcn,  Saarbruck, 
and  Weilburg.     Mtd.  Unlvtri.  Hist.— A. 

ADOLPHUS-Frederic  II.  of  Holstein 
Gonorp,  king  of  Sweden,  bom  in  17 10,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Frederic  in  i75i>  He  married 
a  sister  of  the  king  of  Prussia  in  1744-  His 
reign  was  on  the  whole  prosperous  for  his  coun- 
try, die  good_of  which  he  seems  faithfully  to 
have  pursued.  He  reformed  the  laws,  promoted 
commerce,  cultivated  science,  and  for  the  most 

■  part  preserved  peace  ;  though  he  could  not  pre  - 
vent  Sweden  fram  joining  the  league  against  the 
king  of  Prusiia  in  1757,  very  link  to  its  reputa- 
tion. He  instituted  an  academy  of  inscriptions 
and  belles  lettres,  in  imitation  of  that  of  France, 
and  erected  a  pyramid  at  Tomeo,  in  Lapland,  to 

•  commemorate  the  labours  of  [he  French  acade- 
micians sent  to  that  place  to  measure  a  degree. 
He  died,  greatly  regretted,  in  1^71,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Gu.tavus  111.  Nm/v.  Diet. 
Hist.~A. 

ADRASTUS,  king  of  Ar^os.  His  history 
goes  so  far  back  into  the  scmi-fabulous  times, 
mat  it  is  difiicult  to  form  a  credible  and  consist- 

-  cnt  narrative  of  it.  The  following,  however, 
seems  the  most  authentic.  He  was  son  of  Ta- 
laos  and  Lysianassa,  daughter  of  Polybus  king  of 
Sicyon.     He  appears  to  have  reigned  first  in 

.  Sicyon,  after  his  father-in-law,  and  afterwards 
to  nave  been  established  at  Argos.   While  king 


of  diis  latter  city,  he  married  hll  two  daughters- 
to  Polyoices  ana  Tydeus,  who  came  to  take  re- 
fuge in  his  court.  The  former  was  son  of  CE-> 
dipus,  andbrod>cr(rf^£teoclcs,  who  had  deprived 
him  of  his  equal  share  in  the  royalty  at  Thebes. 
Adiastus  resolved  to  attempt  the  restoration  of 
his  son-in-law  Folynices ;  and  in  consequence 
the  famous  expedition .  against  Thebes  was  un- 
dertaken, heidcd  by  seven  chiefs,  whose  adven- 
tures have  afforded  so  much  matter  for  poetical 
fiction.  They  all  lost  their  lives  before  the  place 
but  Adrastus,  who  was  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  the  Athenians,  in  order  to  compel  tlie  Thebanc 
to  restore  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  The  date  of 
this  event  is  placed  about  13Z5  B,  C.  Afterthia 
unsuccessfiil  expedition,  Adrastus  collected  a 
new  army,  under  the  sons  of  the  former  chiefs, 
thencecalledthcEpigoni,  and  marched  with  them, 
accompanied  by  his  owb  son  j£gialeus,  against 
Thebes.  The  city  was  taken,  and  ^gialens 
alone,  among  the  chiefs,,  was  kiHed  in  the  siese. 
This  loss  so  much  aJected  AdnstuSrtbat  he  i&d 
on  bis  retant  at  Mcgara.  His  memory  was 
much  honoured  at  Megara,.  and.  still  more  at 
Sicyon,.  at  which  place  nc  had  instituted  the  c»- 
kbrated  Ncaiean  games.     Sofit't  Diet. — A.- 

ADRETS,  Francis  se  Beaumont,  b»- 
Ton  dcs,  one  of  those  fiery  and  enterprising  spi- 
rits who  are  adapted  for  civil  commotions,  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Dauphin^, 
and  served  in  his  youth  in  the  royal  anny  with 
repuution.  Resentment  aeainst  the  duke  of 
Guise  made  him  engage  in  the  Huguenot  party 
in  1563  i  in  which  he  signalised  his  valour  and 
activity  by  taking  many  places  of  importance,, 
and  at  the  same  time  rendered  himself  tlie  object 
of  tenor  and  detestation  by  his  cruelties.  He 
treated  with  the  utmost  barbarity  the  cadiolic 
priests  who  fell  into  his  hands,  inventing  new 
and  strange  punishments  for  them.  At  some- 
places  which  he  took,  he  compelled  che  enemy  V 
soldiers  to  leap  from  the  tops  of  towers  on  the 
points  of  pikes  held  below  to  receive  them.  Oft 
one  of  these  occasions  an  anecdote  is  told  of  a. 
soldier,  who  being  reproached  by  the  baron  for 
twice  hesitating  liefore  he  took  the  leap,  "  I  will 
give  you,  sir,  (repli&t  he)  ihiee  timestodo  itin."' 
This  humorous  sally  saved  his  life.  Cdigny- 
said  of  Oes  Adrets,  "  that  he  must  be  made  use 
of  like  an  enraged  lion  ;  and  that  his  services 
must  excuse  his  insolences."  These  severities 
appear,  indeed,  to  have  been  in  some  measure 

£  revoked  by  previous  ones  of  the  Mher  party. 
)es  Adrets  showed  how  little  there  was  of  prin- 
ciple in  the  side  he  took,  by  turning  catholic, 
on  being  refused  the  govemnoent  of  Irte  Lyoo- 
nois ;  but  this  would  not  have  prevented  bis  being. 
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{Wnishc^  for  his  atrocities,  had  not  the  peace  Ai  qimstor,  Adrian  followed  Trajan  in  his 
saved  him.  He  lived  ahhorred  and  despised  bf  war  agaiust  the  Dacians.  He  was  made  tri- 
both  parties,  but  unmolested.  Like  Sylla,  he  banc  of  the  people  in  lOJ,  and  prator  in  107-, 
seemed  to  pride  himself  in  his  disarmed  securi-  he  governed  Lower  Pannonia  in  108,  was  suS- 
ty.  The  ambassador  of  Savoy,  surprised  at  oncfl  stituted  consul  in  109,  and  was  desisted  con- 
meeting  with  him,  when  ota,  walking  alone  in  lu),  and  connnandcr-geneTal  in  Syria,  in  1 17, 
the  hi^way,  without  any  defensive  weapon,  the  concluding  year  of  Trajan.  Durii^  this 
asked  him,  what  news  ?  "  I  have  nothing  to  say,  pri^css  tlirough  civil  and  military  honours,  he 
(said  dcs  Adrets)  but  to  desire  you  to  tell  your  approved  himself  by  many  displays  of  courage, 
master,  that  you  found  his  very  humble  servant,  mnd  by  fulfilling  widi  equal  success  the  functions 
the  baron  dcs  AdretN,  walking  with  a  stick  and  of  general  and  magistrate.  Nor  was  he  want- 
without  a  sword,  on  the  puMic  road,  and  that  ir^  to  his  interest  in  paying  personal  court  to 
nobody  said  any  thing  to  him."  Some  tiine  be-  Irajan,  whose  fbihles  he  flattered ;  yet  he  was 
fore  his  death,  however,  he  4reiat  to  GrenoUe,  unable  to  prociire  from  him  diat  adoption  which 
where  the  duke  of  Mayenne  ilien  was,  for  the  was  the  great  object  of  his  ambition.  Notwith- 
-purpoK  (as  he  said)  of^  showing  (hat  his  sword  standing  nisncaraffinitytotheempcror.Trajan, 
was  not  yet  so  msty,  that  he  could  not  give  sa-  it  is  said,  did  not  love  him,  and  had  other  views 
tisfa^on  to  those  who  had  any  comi^ints  as  to  a  successor.  We  are  positively  assured  by 
^rainst  him.  He  died  in  1587.  JVdMV.  Diet.  Dio  Cassius  that  the  adoption,  in  tact,  never 
^it. — A.  took  place;  and  diat  Plotina,  with  the  assist- 
ADRIAN,Romanemperor,(jEi.iusADRiA-  ancc  of  Talian,  in  the  last  moments  ofTraiaa, 
KUS)wasbomatRome,  butdcscendedfroma  Ja-  forged  the  act  of  adoption  which  securea  ID 
milyofttalioa  in  Spain, the  birth-placcof  the em^  Adrian  the  succession  to  die  empire, 
peror  Trajan.  His  grand-father  Mancdlinus  was  It  was  in  the  year,  of  Rome  868,  of  ClinU 
dte  first  senator  of  the  family.  His&ther,  JBlius  117,  that  Adrian,  then  at  Antioch,  I'eceived  in 
Adrianui  Afer,  arrived  no  higher  tlian  the  prai-  the  month  of  August  the  tidings  of  Trajan's 
<onlup ;  but  he  was  cousin-gorman  of  Trajan,  death.  He  immediately  caused  himself  to  bft 
vrhom,  on  his  death,  he  appototed,  together  with  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  Syrian  army,  and 
Ccelius  Tattanus,  a  Roman  knight,  guanJian  to  wrote  to  the  senate  for  their  confirmatioo  of 
his  son,  tlien  ten  yeare  of  age.  When  Trajan  this  act.  Ft  *as  granted  without  difficulty,  and 
was  adopted  by  Nerva,  Adrian  served  as  tribune  Adrian  remained  some  time  longer  in  the  east, 
in  the  army  of  Lower  Mcesia ;  and  at  the  death  where  he  thought  it  advisable  to  abandon  all  the 
of  Nerva,  he  was  the  first  to  carry  the  news  of  conquests  of  Trajan.  This  has  been  attributod 
this  event  to  Trajan  in  Lower  Germany.  The  to  envy  of  the  glory  of  his  predecessor,  yet  it 
commencement  of  his  elevation  was  in  the  third  might  oe  jostifiea  by  motives  of  policy.  He  also 
consulate  of  Trajan,  A.  D.  lOO,  when  he  e-  demolished  Trajan  s  bridge  over  the  Danube ; 
spoused  Julia  Sabina,  the  emperor's  grand  niece  and  in  his  conduct  towanis  the  barbarous  nations, 
and  heiress,  for  which  advantage  he  was  chiefly  showed  a  greater  desire  to  secure  peace,  than  to 
indebted  to  the  good  offices  of  the  empress  Pio-  maintain  the  honour  of  the  Roman  arms.  On 
tina.  In  the  next  year,  Trajan  made  him  his  his  return  to  Rome,  he  at  ^m  affected  a  total 
quiestor;  and  one  of  the  functions  of  this  post  oblivion  of  all  ill  offices  that  had  been  done  him 
being  to  read  the  emperor's  addresses  to  the  se-  by  his  enemies  or  competitors ;  but  a  conspiracy 
nate,  he  incurred  some  ridicule  from  a  rustic  and  having  been  formed  against  him  while  absent  in 
provincial  pronunciatitm.  Tins  defect  had  been  Ulyricum,  four  men  of  consular  dignity,  three 
occasioned  by  a  long  visit  paid  by  Adrian  in  his  of  whom  had  been  intimates  of  Trajan,  were 
youth  to  his  family  in  Spain,  and  by  a  greater  found  guilty,  and  put  to  death  hy  onler  of  the 
attention  to  Greek  than  to  Roman  literature;  senate.  To  eSace  the  impression  of  this  severity, 
but  when  he  was  made  sensible  of  it,  he  mani-  Adrian  bestowed  profuse  largesses  on  the  people 
fested  the  vigour  of  his  mind  by  correcting  it  to  of  Rome,  and  remitted  taxes  to  an  immense 
«ucha  degree,  thathebecameoneofrhehestLa-  amount  throughout  the  empire.  He  likewise 
tin  oratorsof  his  time.  Letters,  indeed,  hadbeen  demondrated  tTie  utmost  respect  for  the  senate, 
his  fevourite  pursuit  i  and  from  them  he  had  carefully  preserving  all  its  privileges,  andreliev- 
derived  a  fondness  for  the  arts  of  peace  in  pre-  ing  the  necessities  of  many  of  its  members.  As 
ference  tothoseofwar — an  inclination  not  likely  the  character  of  this  prince  began  to  open,  it 
to  gain  him  the  favour  of  so  martial  a  prince  as  displayed  a  singular  mixture  ofvirtues  and  vices; 
Trajan,  had  be  not  been  powerfully  supported  but  the  first  were  public,  the  second  personal ; 
.  by  the  protection  of  the  empress.  and  in  general  the  empire  .was  happy  under  his 
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goveraniCnt.    Heavoiileil  thevainmiillipticatiofi  ny  smaller  matttn  of  public  tfonwhience  and 

of  titles  and  htmours,  lived  with  much  simplicity  aavaniage, 

and  familiarity  among  his  friends  and  courtiers,  7'hougl]  Adrian  was  a  lover  of  peace,  he  was 
and  afi«L-ted  on  all  occasions  to  appear  rather  fiilly  sensible  oftheneoessity  of  military  forcein 
the  first  functionary  than  the  master  of  the  em-  order  to  sustain  such  a  fabric  as  the  Roman  em- 
pire. He  cultiTatcd  popularity,  and  treated  the  pire  ;  whence  lie  paid  extraordinary  attention  to 
people  with  lliows  aiid  amusements  of  all  kinds,  the  discipline  of  his  armies,  and  the  maintenance 
conducted  with  great  expense.  He  exiiibited  se-  of  all  the  fortresses  on  the  frontier  in  a  perfect 
vcral  striking  examples  of  clemency  towards  state  of  defence.  He  himself  visited  every  place, 
those  who  had  oficnded  him ;  and  to  one,  ia  and  kept  a  most  accurate  account  of  its  condi- 
particular,  who  had  been  much  his  enemy  while  tion.  He  promoted  no  one  to  military  ranlc» 
8  private  man,  he  cried,  on  the  first  interview  nor  suffered  others  to  do  it,  except  upon  the 
after  becoming  emperor,  "  You  are  saved."  ground  of  merit.  He  abolished  all  the  luxuri- 
No  prince  duiHayed  more  munificence  in  repair-  ous  indulgences  which  had  crept  in  among  the 
lag  the  calamities  that  fell  upon  pariicolar  cities  troops,  setring  himself  an  example  of  strict  tern- 
aiM  countries  during  his  reign,  and  in  forming  perance  and  sobriety,  and  the  patient  endurance 
public  works  of  utility  and  ornament.  Among  of  all  hardships.  He  familiarised  himielf  with 
the  more  signal  instances  of  this  kind,  was  a  co-  the  common  soldiers,  visiting  them  in  sickness, 
luinn  raisecT  to  the  honour  of  Epaminondas  at  and  studying  their  advantage  and  emolument  in 
Mantinea,  and  several  noble  temples  and  a  pub-  various  respects ;  whence  ne  made  himself  ex- 
ile library  founded  at  Athens.  The  care  with  tremeiy  bdovcd  by  them, 
whkh  he  sought  out  and  restored  to  their  due  From  the  preceding  sketch  of  Adrian*^  public 
honoun  the  ashes  of  Pompey  the  Great  to  character,  it  would  seem  that  no  emperor  ever 
Egypt,  was  peculiarly  creditable  to  him.  Tlie  moTecompletelyfiiltilled  the  duties  of  his  station; 
vast  sepulchre  which  be  constructed  for  his  fa-  and  it  ia  agreed  by  historians  Uiat  the  empire  waa 
mily  at  Rome,  has  attained  consequence  in  the  never  more  flourishing  than  under  his  admini^ 
later  ages,  and  still  subsists,  under  the  name  of  stratiou.  But  this  high  degree  of  merit  is  ob- 
the  castle  of  St.  Angclo.  He  built  a  number  of  scured,  though  certamly  not  obliterated,  by 
cities  in  various  parts  of  the  empire,  to  which,  many  private  fbibks  bikI  vices.  He  was  imder 
through  the  desire  (^  perpetuating  his  name,  he  the  influence  of  two  leading  passions,  vanityand 
gave  the  appellation  of  Adrianople.  One  of  curiosity.  These  united  in  exciting  him  to  em- 
(hem  ftill  flourishes,  as  the  second  town  beiong-  plor  his  admirable  talents  upon  a  vast  variety  of 
iog  to  the  Turkish  empire  in  Europe.  topics,  some  of  them  trilling  and  mischievous  ;. 
A  more  important  point  in  which  he  served  the  and  to  regard  with  unworthy  jealousy  those  who. 
public,  was  the  administration  of  justice.  He  excelled  him.  He  was  much  addicted  to  the  de^ 
himself,  assisted  by  the  mod  celebrated  lawyers  lusive  arts  of  astrology  and  magic,  and  gave  ear 
of  his  time,  sat  frequently  on  the  bench,  bom  in  to  divinations  and  predictions  of  all  kinds.  H?- 
Kome  and  on  his  joumey.s.  He  watched  care-  entered  with  the  ardour  of  curiosity  into  all  the 
fully  over  the  governors  of  provinces,  and  kept  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  pagan  religion,  and' 
them  to  their  duty.  He  reformed  tlie  police  of  caused  himself  to  be  initialed  in  all  the  Grecian 
Italy  by  appointing  four  consular  magistrates  to  mysteries.  Yet  he  was  void  of  the  |>er?ecuting 
administer  justice  m  as  many  departments  into  spirit ;  and  the  Christians  were  treated  with  mo- 
which  he  (uvided  it.  For  the  U'C  of  Rome,  he  deration  and  a  regard  to  justice  during  his  reign, 
caused  a  perpetual  cdidl  to  be  drawn  up  as  the  He  loved  the  cocnmercc  of  the  learned,  and  was 
rule  by  Elicit  the  prztors  were  to  decide  causes,  fond  of  philosophical  disputation  ;  but  his  petty 
His  humanity  was  very  laudably  displayed  by  jealousy  rendered  it  unsafe  to  contradict  or  sur- 
various  laws  to  alleviaielhelot  of  that  oppressed  pass  him;  and  one  of  hi;  antagoiiists,  who  had 
and  wretchnl  class  of  society,  the  slaves,  whom  sufleredhimself  to  be  easily  vanquished  in  a  con- 
he  rescued  trom  the  power  of  life  and  dc»th,  and  Iroversy,  sensibly  answered  to  a  friend  who  re- 
.  of  coniincroeiU  in  domestic  dungeons,  formeriy  proached  him  with  weakness,  "  Woukl  you 
exercised  by  their  masters.  At  the  same  timt  have  me  l>e  in  the  right  against  the  master  of 
he  repressed  the  insolence  of  favourites  among  tliirty  It^ions?"  Various  stoties  are  told  of  his 
than,  and  allowed  his  own  freed-mcn  none  of  envious  and  malicious  conduct  towards  men  of 
that  power  and  craiit  which  had  proved  such  a  science,  which  in  some  instances  carried  him  to 
grievance  under  other  emperors.  He  also  made  absolute  cruelty.  He  was,  indeed,  excessive 
various  regulations  to  correct  the  prevailing  both  in  love  ana  hatred ;  anl  when  betook  a  di»- 
liceniiousness  of  manners ;  and  attended  to  ma-  like  tp.a  p«:SDR>  be  forgot  all  former  obligatiuos 
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toward  him.  This  was  exemplified  in  the  case 
ofTarian,  his  ancient  guardian,  and  the  instni- 
ment  of  his  elevation  ;  whom,  after  raising  to 
tlie  highest  posts,  he  disgraced  and  banished. 
He  lived  upon  the  worst  terms  with  Sabina  hii 
wife,  whom  he  would  have  repudiated,  had  he 
not  been  afraid  of  weakening  thereby  his  claim 
to  the  empire.  Tohisparronoss  Plotina,  how- 
ever, he  continued  to  manifest  the  most  grateful 
regard ;  and  after  her  death  he  paid  divine  ho- 
nours to  her  memory. 

Adrian's  attachment  to  pleasures  of  the  most 
scandalous  and  disgraceful  kind  in  a  (litl  decp- 
■er  blot  in  his  character ;  and  the  name  of 
his  heautifnl  and  unfortunate  favourite,  Anti- 
TiouS)  will  ever  cover  his  own  with  dishonour, 
-This  youth  is  said  to  have  been  persuaded  by 
his  master,  whose  raind  was  impressed  with 
some  magical  superstition,  to  make  a  voluntary 
mcrifice  of  his  life  on  his  account.  Such  an 
action  might  excuse  a  considerable  warmth  of 
gratitude  1  but  the  honours  which  Adrian  paid 
to  Antinous  after  death  appeared  like  insanity. 
Not  contented  with  naming  a  town  after  him, 
and  filling  the  empire  with  his  statues,  he  made 
a  god  of  him,  and  recognised  his  translated 
spirit  in  a  new  star. 

Having  ^us  given  a  sketch  of  the  singularly 
compoiMided  character  of  Adrian,  we  proceed 
to  notice  the  principal  adiions  and  events  of  his 
reign.  In  his  third  or  fourth  year,  A.  D,  120, 
heMgan  bis  travels,  and  first  visited  Gaul  and 
Genaany.  where  his  attention  was  chiefly  occu- 
pied ia  the  restoration  of  military  discipline. 
Thence  he  went  into  Britaia,  ana  in  diis  isle 
constructed  a  wall  or  rampart  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Tyne  to  Solway  Frith,  for  the  purpose  of 
restraining  the  inctiisiotM  of  the  northern  bar- 
barians, oome  tumult*  which  in  the  mean  lime 
had  t^en  place  in  Eg}^  respecting  the  ok 
Apis,  a  worthy  subject  in  contention  for  that 
cuperstitious  people,  were  quieted  without  re- 

Suiring  hii  presence.  He  spent  that  winter  in 
pain,  and  rtwnce  paseed  over  into  Mauritania, 
where  he  was  obliged  to  employ  arms  to  repress 
some  eonmoiions  diat  had  arisen.  During  the 
four  following  yeare  he  visited  Greece,  ^ria, 
and  all  Asia  Minor;  and  returning  through 
Greece,  he  passed  into  Sicily,  and  thence  to 
Rome.  In  this  progress  he  every  where  left 
marks  of  his  munificence,  aod  attention  to  the 
public  good,  and  composed  all  differences  with 
the  barbarian  nations  on  the  frontiers.  After 
continuing  two  years  at  Rome,  he  went  to 
Africa,  men  afflicted  with  a  long  drought, 
wliich  ceased  during  his  stay.  In  the  next  year 
be  again  visiud  the  eastern  couimicSt  and  sent 


back  to  Chosrocs,  Icing  of  Parthia,  his  daughter, 
whom  Trajan  had  made  captive.  In  the  year 
132  he  was  again  in  Bgypt)  whence  he  sent  a 
Iwter  to  his  brother-in-law  Servian,  Strongly 
painting  the  manners  and  vices  of  that  people. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  Antinous  died  in  the 
Thebai'.  He  passed  the  winter  of  134  at 
Athens,  where  he  loaded  the  people  with  bene- 
fits of  every  kind.  The  Alans,  a  Scythian  tribe, 
who  had  made  an  incursion  into  Cappadocia, 
were  at  thi<>  time  stopped  by  a  Roman  army,  in 
such  formidable  condition  that  they  retired  with- 
out hazarding  a  battle. 

Almost  the  only  considerable  disturbance  that 
agitated  the  empire  during  bis  reign  was  the  re- 
volt atvl  war  of  the  Jews.  This  superstitious 
and  restless  people,  driven  almost  to  madness  by 
the  prolanaiioR  of  the  holy  ground  of  Jerusalem, 
wliere  Adrian  had  established  a  Roman  coltmy, 
and  had  built  a  new  town  out  of  the  ruins, 
which  he  named  i£lia  Capitotina,  broke  out  in- 
to an  open  revolt  under  a  pretended  mcssiah, 
the  robber  Barcochd>a5,  and  ravaged  Judza  and 
Syria  wirii  desperate  rage  and  cruelly.  This 
gave  occasion  to  a  bloody  war  of  ^ree  yeais* 
continuance,  in  which  Julius  Seventy  a  distin- 
guished commander,  brought  out  of  Britain,  pur  • 
sued  the  rebels  with  incessant  and  unrelenting 
rigour,  and  finally  almost  totally  extermiaaied 
them  at  the  stonn  of  their  last  strong  place, 
Bitthei.  Adrian  then  resumed  die  design  of 
founding  a  new  city  at  Jerusalem,  into  which  he 
would  not  suffer  the  Jews  to  enter,  except  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  capture  of  the  old  town  ;  and 
he  look  care  to  profane  all  the  places  accounKd' 
holy  by  Jews  and  ChnstianG,  by  the  erection  of 
heathen  tetnples. 

In  the  year  135,  Adrian  fi^l  into  a  lingering 
disorder,  which  thencefordi  confined  him  to  Ita- 
ly. He  adopted  a  young  patrician,  named  L. 
Ceionius  Commodux,  but  usually  ciilled  Veros  ; 
a  person  chiefly  distinguished  by  his  pcrstMial 
beauty,  and  by  me  most  voluptuous  delicacy  and 
eflemmacy  of  manners.  His  only  praise-wor- 
thy quality  wu  an  attachment  to  petite  litera- 
ture, in  which  he  had  made  considerable  profi- 
tdency.  His  bodily  constitution  was  so  weak  at 
to  promise  a  very  fljort  lifi:  -,  whidi  made  this 
unwonhy  choice  of  the  emperor's  more  extra- 
ordinary. To  his  security,  however,  Adrian 
sacrificed  his  kinsman,  the  aged  Servian,  and  his 
grandson  Fuscus.  Sabina  a£o,  about  this  time. 
died  either  from  poison,  or  compelled  suicide. 
Verus  himself  terminated  his  briUiant  prospects 
with  his  lifi:,  three  years  after  his  adoption.  This 
was  a  signal  benefit  to  the  empire ;  for  Adrian 
substitutal  to  him,  as  his  adopted  successor,  Ti- 
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toe  Antonino),  one  of  the  moit  virtuous  men  of  He  poKcssfd  considerable  talcntt  for  btttinesi, 
the  «ge,  who  had  risen  by  his  merit  to  the  «nd  his  pontificate  furni^ed  hipi  with  abundant 
highest  oSces  of  the  state.  At  the  same  time  occasion  to  employ  them-  From  the  beginning 
he  engaged  Antoninus  to  adopt  the  son  of  V&-  of  his  reign  he  found  it  his  intercrt  to  maintain 
rus,  and  also  Marcus  Annius  [afterwards  Au-  a  friew^  alliance  with  Charlemagne,  against 
Klins)  his  own  wife's  nephew.  Thus  Adrian  whom  Dcsidcrius,  king  of  the  Lombards,  en- 
redeemed  all  the  public  faults  he  can  be  said  to  tertain^d  hostile  designs,  in  revenge  of  his  hat- 
have  had,  by  securing  to  the  fhiEea  succession  of  ing  divorced  that  ptince's  daughter.  Dcsideriut 
two  of  the  best  sovereigns  the  worid  ever  saw.  in  vain  attonpted,  by  a  flattering  embassy,  to 
His  disease,  which  now  proved  to  be  dropsi-  draw  over  Adrian  to  his  interest,  and  therefors 
cal,  went  on  augmenting ;  and  so  impatient  of  resolved,  without  delay,  to  invade  his  territory, 
his  sufferings  did  he  become,  that  he  would  se-  He  entered  the  state  of^Ravenna,  possessed  him- 
veral  times  have  put  himself  to  death,  had  not  self  of  several  cities,  and  threatened  Rome  it- 
the  orders  of  Antoninus  removed  from  him  the  self.  In  the  distress  occasioned  by  this  invasioo, 
means.  It  likewise  exasperated  his  temper ;  and  Adrian  had  rccounc  to  Charlemagne  for  assist- 
he  condemned  without  any  just  reason  several  ance.  That  ambitious  and  enterprising  mo- 
tenaton  to  death,  who  wen  saved  by  the  in-  narch  gladly  seised  the  opportunity  of  extending 
flucnce  of  Antoninus.  At  length  he  resigned  all  his  dominions.  Having,  passed  the  Alps  with  a 
care  of  public  affiiirs  to  his  successor,  andietired  large  army,  he  entered  Lombaidy,  defeated  the 
to  Baix.  Here,  on  July  lo,  A.  D.  138,  A.  R.  forces  of  Desiderius,  and  took  possession  of  the 
889,  lie  expired  in  Uie  arms  of  Antoninus,  in  principal  cities.  During  the  siege  of  Pavia. 
bis  fixty-^rd  year,  after  a  reign  of  twenty  whither  the  king  of  Lombardy  had  retreated, 
"ears  and  nearly  eleven  months.  A  fbort  time  Charlemagne  visited  tlie  pope  at  Rome,  and 
■efbrc  his  death,  he  was  tranquil  enough  to  was  received  widi  that  respect  which  was  dua 
write  a  few  lines  on  the  occafion,  in  a  strain  of  for  his  signal  services.  He  confirmed  to  tiio 
tender  levity,  which  have  been  rendered  famous  pope  the  grants  ofterritorywhich  had  been  made 
by  several  translations  and  imitations.  by  his  fatner  Pepin,  with  large  additional  dona- 
tions ;  and  a  perpetual  league  of  friendship  was 
fonned  between  the  growmg  power  of  France* 
and  the  established  supremacy  of  the  western 
p>llldiiia,riKidi,  oihIiiIii?  courch.  Un  this  occasioH  the  knig  expressed 
Ncc,  BtHiUi,<kiiiaj<>cDt.  his  piety,  by  the  humiliating  ceremony  of  kiss- 
i;,t.  .    rf.      ^'rf...  .1!..  ""g  «ach  of  die  steps,  as  ne  ascended  to  the 

LiUIe,  courteoot,  nmd  ring,  thing,  ,  «>      ,       .  _      _                n      i  •          ^                  n      ■ 

Whidiei  will  tiioii  turn  thy  ving,  chuTch  of  ot.  retcr.     Un  his  return  to  Pavia, 

Thcbo<i/<fii«DdaD(ifueitf  tlic  clty  Surrendered,  and  the  dynasty  of  tho 

Pd.«d  ».k^,coid  u  ci.j,  Lombard  princes,  which  had  lasted  ao6  yeara. 

Where  vilt  tbou  Uke  thy  rcit ;  was  terminated  m  the  year  770.      1  he  pope, 

however,  did  not  immediately,  as    might  liave 

It  was  with  much  difficulty  that  Antoninus  been    expected,  enjoy  undisturbed  lianijuillity. 

could  obtain  fWjm  the  senate  a  decree  for  allow-  The  bishop  of  Ravenna  claimed,  and  seised,  the 

ing  divine  honours  to  the  deceased  emperor,  exarchate,  and  the  dukedom  of  Fcrrara,  which 

They  even  talked  of  rescinding  Ws  acts  as  a  ty-  Charlemagne  had  restored  to  the  pope  ;  but  a 

rant,     '*  One  of  those  acts  is  that  of  my  adop^*  second  visit  from  the  king  of  France  soon  re-in- 

tion,"  said  AntoninuSi  who  pleaded  so  earnestly  stated  Adrian  in  his  possessions,  and  settled  the 

for  his  benefactor,  that  he  prevailed.     Adrian's  aflairs  of  Italy.     Charlemagne,  in  letum  for 

obsequies  were  performed  widi  great  magnifi-  these  services,  obteined  the  title  of  king  of  tlie 

cence,  and  a  temple  was  erected  to  his  name  at  Lombards,  and  the  rights  of  temporal  sovereign- 

PuteoU,  wirii  a  priesthood  and  the  olher  accom-  ty  in  the  territory  of  the  Roman  see.     It  has 

paniments  of  pagan  idolatry.  been  said,  that  Adrian  invested  hljn-witl)  the 

The  authorities  for  the  events  of  this  reign  are  prerogative  of  ordering  and  confinninff  the  elec- 

principally  Dia  Cau'ms,  and  Spartiama.     See,  tion  of  the  popes ;  but  the  Ostrogoth  kings,  an  J 

further,  Crevier's  Hist,  dts  Emp.  Rom.— A.  the  exarchs,  had  exercised  the  same  prerogativa 

ADRIAN  I.  Pope,  sncccssor  to  Stephen  III.  as  an  appanage  of  the  sovereigns  of  Rome. 

was  elected  to  the  TCpal  chair  in  the  year  772.  The  civil commorions  of  Italybeing  ihus  hap- 

He  was  the  son  of  Theodore,  a  Roman  noble-  pily  terminated,  the  pope  had  leisure  to  attend  to 

man,  and  had  passed  with  credit  through  all  die  the  afiairs  of  the  church.     It  happened,  thut,  iii 

fvevious  stages  of  cccjcsiasiical  advaacemeot.  the  court  of  Constantinople,  Irene,  who  in  the 

vol.  I,                        .  ' 
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year  780  assumed  the  regency  duiing  the"  mi- 
nority of  her  young  son  Constantiiie,  formed 
the  design  of  restoring  through  the  empire 
die  worship  of  images,  which  had  been  prohi- 
bited by  the  edicts  of  former  emperors.  Hav- 
ing raised  to  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople 
her  secretary  TaraBius,  Irene  sent  messengers  to 
the  pope  with  a  letter,  informing  him  of  ner  re- 
solution to  call  a  general  council  at  Constanti- 
nople, for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  ancient 
and  laudable  practice  of  image -worship,  and  re- 
questing him  to  give  the  council  the  sanction  of 
his  personal  attendance.  The  letter  was  ad- 
dressed, *'  To  the  most  holy  and  blessed  Adrian, 
pope  of  Old  Rome;"  ana  in  the  letter  he  is 
stvled,  "  the  first  bishop,  dlie  bishop  who  pre- 
sides in  the  room  and  chair  of  St.  Peter."  The 
pope  approved  the  design,  and,  though  he  de- 
clined assisting  at  the  council,  sent  thither  his 
legates,  Stephen  and  Theophylact.  The  coun- 
cil, to  which  no  bishops  from  the  west,  except 
the  pope,  were  invited,  held  their  first  meeting 
in  Augukt,  786,  but  were  soon  dispersed  by  an 
insurrection  of  the  citizens,  who  were  vehe- 
mently averse  to  the  worship  of  images.  The 
council,  however,  met  again  the  next  year,  787, 
under  the  protection  of  a  military  force,  in  the 
city  of  Nice,  and  a  decree  was  passed  to  restore 
the  worship  of  images.  Although  this  decree 
was  approved  by  pope  Adrian,  it  was  treated  by 
many  in  the  western  church  as  heretical  and 
dangerous.  Charlemagne  himself  condemned 
the  innovation,  and  both  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish clergy  opposed  it.  A  treatise,  containing 
an  hundred  and  twenty  heads  of  refutation 
against  the  decision  of  the  council  of  Nice,  ap- 
peared, as  the  work  of  Charlemagne,  under  the 
title  of  "The  Caroline  Books.'  This  book 
was  sent  to  Rome,  and  presented  to  the  pope  by 
the  king's  ambassador.  Adrian,  who  had  sup- 
ported tlie  worship  of  imaees  by  his  legates  in 
the  council  of  Nice,  thougnt  himself  bound  to 
•nswer  the  work,  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to 
Charlemagne.  The  letter,  however,  produced 
«o  alteration  in  the  sentiments  either  of  the  king, 
or  of  the  Gallican  and  English  churches.  In  a 
great  council,  held  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine, 
in  the  year  794,  which  consisted  of  about  300 
western  bishops,  every  kind  of  image-worship 
was  condemned:  —  a  decisive  proof,  that  the 
judgment  of  the  pope,  even  on  a  question  of 
Junoamental  importance  respecting  religious 
worship,  was  not,  at  that  time,  held  to  be  of  in- 
fiallible  authority.  Adrian,  in  his  letter  to  Char- 
lemagne, took  great  pains  to  assure  hipi,  that 
he  had  not  been  induced  to  countenance  the 
worship  of  images  by  any  anachment  to  the 


Greek  emperor :  and  it  does  nc^t  appear,  diat  the 
difference  of  opinion,  between  the  pope  and  the 
king  on  this  subject,  produced  any  personal 
alienation.  Adrian  did  not  live  to  see  the  ter- 
mination of  this  great  contest  concerning  imager 
worship.  After  a  busy  pontificate  01  nearly 
twenty-four  years,  he  died  In  795. 

This  pope  appears  to  have  been  more  atten- 
tive  to  the  support  of  advantageous  political 
connections,  dian  to  the  improvement  of  the 
church.  His  long  pontificate  affords  few  ex- 
amples of  ecclesiastical  reformation  ;  and  his  let- 
ters, which  remain,  furnish  little  proof  of  lite- 
rary talents  or  erudition.  It  is  recorded,  to  his 
honour,  that  he  expended  vast  sums  in  repairing 
and  adorning  churches,  and  in  rebuilding  the 
walls,  and  restoring  the  ancient  aqtieducts  of 
the  city.  Adrian  presented  to  the  Vatican  ba- 
silic a  chandelier  of  cvrious  workmanship  and 
great  value,  capable  of  holding  1370  candles. 
Charlemagne,  probably,  su^Ued  die-  pope,, 
from  the  plunder  of  his  conquests,  with  great 

S|uantitie5  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones* 
or  the  embellishment  of  the  churches  and  citv 
of  Rome.  At  the  death  of  A^an,  the  king  a 
said  to  have  shed  tears,  as  for  the  loss  of  a 
brodier.  He  wrote  his  epitaph,  which  is  still 
seen  in  St.  Peter's,  at  Rome,  in  thirty-eight 
Latin  verses.  Eglnhard.  Vlt.  CareL  M.  Du- 
pin,  Rycaut's  Lives  ef  tie  Popes.  Jidortri. 
Bower. — E. 

ADRIAN  II.  Pope,  a  Roman  by  birth,, 
presbyter  of  the  church  of  St.  Mark,  succeeded 
Nicholas  I.  in  the  year  867.  He  had  twice  be- 
fore refused  the  dignity,  and  now,  in  his  76th 
year,  accepted  it  at  the  united  rei^est  of  the- 
clergy,  nobtli^,  and  people.  His  election  was. 
approved  by  the  emperor  Lewis.  The  beginning 
of  his  pontificate  was  disturbed  by  the  invasion 
of  Lambert,  duke  of  Spoleto,  whose  soldiers 
plundered  the  city  of  Rome.  By  th6  united 
force  of  the  emperor's  authority  and  the  pope's 
bulls,  this  band  of  robbers  was  dispersed.  This 
pope  took  off  the  sentence  of  excommunicatioiu 
which  Iiad  been  passed  upon  Lothaire  king  o£ 
Lorraine  for  having  repudiated  his  queon. 

A  few  years  before  the  accession  of  Adiian  II- 
to  the  pontificate,  the  contest  for  power,  betweea 
the  heads  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  had 
been  carried  to  a  most  violent  excess.  The 
learned  Photius  had,  in  the  year  858,  been  ap- 
pointed patriarch  of  Constantinople,  by  the  ent- 
peror  Michael,  in  the  F^m  of  Ignatius,  whom 
he  sent  into  exile.  Pope  Nicholas  I.  had  e^Mus- 
ed  the  cause  of  Ignatius,  and,  in  863,  in  a  cgun- 
cil  assembled  at  Rome,  had  excommunicated 
Fhotuts  as  unlawfully  elected :  the  pope,  iu  re- 
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turn,  had  been,  in  866,  excommunicated  by  'of  Rheims,  presided,  tlie  pope,  to  whom  he  hid 

Photius.     Under  pretence  of  avenging  the  mi-  made  his  appeal,  by  Wis  aposcolic  authority  coin.- 

jurics  of  Ignatius,  pope  Nicholas  indulged  his  manded  the  king  to  send  the  bishop  of  Laon  to 

own  resentment  by  an  embassy  to  Coiistanti-  him.     Charles    firmly  resisting  this  imperious 

■nople,  in  which  he  demanded  ihe  restiiuiion  of  demand,  the  pope  found  he  had  proceeded  too 

several  Greek  provinces,  which  the  patriarch  of  far,  and  wrote  a  submissive  letter,  laying  the 

Constantinople  had  taken  from  the  jurisdiction  blame  of  the  former  upon  his  secretary,  and 

■of  the  Roman  pontiff.     While  diiiigs  were  in  soothing-the  king  with  the  promise  of  his  inter- 

this  state,  Basil,  a  new  emperor,  recalled  Igna-  est,  if  they  should  both  survive  the  emperor, 

dus  from  exile  to  the  patriarchal  see,  and  con-  Adrian  still  contended  for  the  right  of  the  sec  of 

fined  Photius  to  a  monastery.    At  the  beginning  Rome  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Bulgaria,  and  was 

of  the   pontificate  of  Adrian  II.  Basil  sent  to  much  displeased  with  the  conduct  of  his  bishop 

Rome  the  acts  of  the  council  held  by  Photius  Gi  imoald,  who  had  left  it  in  die  hands  of  the 

against  pope  Nicholas  ;  and  Adrian,  in  council,  Greeks.     Death  prevented  his  intended  inquiry 

condemned  them,  and  ordered  them  to  be  bom-  into  the  conduct  of  that  prelate,  and  terminated 

cd.       The  restoration  of  Ignatius  was,   in  the  a  life  of  restless,  and  often  disappointed,  ambi- 

year  869,  approved  in  a.  council  held  at  Con-  tion  in  the  year  872,  after  a  pontificate  of  five 

Etantinople,  at  which  the  legates  of  the  Roman  years.     A   miraculous  increase   of  money,  in 

pontiff  were  present,  and  were  treated  with  the  distributing  alms,  is  ascribed  to  this  pope  by  his 

highest  marks    of  distinction.     The   religious  biographer  Platina,     jidrian,  Epiit.  apud  Gall, 

disputes  between  die  Greek  and  Latin  churches  Cancil.    Dupin.     Afas&cim.    Platina,    Jidoreri. 

were,  by  the  decrees  of  this  council,  suspended.  Btnver. — E. 

But  the  controversy  concerning  the  authority        ADRIAN  III.  Pope,   by  birth  a  Roman, 

of  the  Roman  pontiff's,  and  the  limits  of  their  succeeded  Marinus  in  the  year  884.     He  vat 

spiritual  domains,  still  subsisted.     The  Bulga-  desirous  to  deliver  Italy,  and  the  papal  see,  from 

rians  sent  messengers  to  this  council  to  inquire,  their  dependance  upon  the  emperor  of  Germany, 

whether  tbey  ou^t  to  be  subject  to  the  church  and  passed  a  decree,  that,  if  Charles  should  die 

of  Rome  or  of  Constantinople.     A  warm  con-  without  male  issue,  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and 

test  arose  upon  this  subject,  which  terminated,  the  title  of  emperor,  should  be  bestowed  only  on 

ai  might  fce  expected,  in  favour  of  the  patri-  natives  of  Italy,  and  that  no  regard  should,  in 

archate:  and  Ignatius,  without  delay,  drove  out  future,  be  paid  to  the  authority  of  the  emperor 

the  Latin  missionaries  from  Bulgaria,  and  sent  in  the  creation  of  a  pope.      Basil  the  Maceilo* 

Greeks  in  their  room.  nian,  emperor  of  the  East,  endeavoured,   but 

This  pope,  while  he  was  contending  with  the  without  success,  to  persuade  this  pope  to  annul 

eastern  patriarch  for  power,  was  at  home  ex-  the  excommunication  of  his  predecessor  against 

tending  his  authority  over  the  kings  and  prin-  Photius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople.     Adrian 

CCS  of  the  west.    Charles  the  Bald  having  taken  III.  died  on  his  way  to  a  diet  at  Worms,  ia 

possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Lorrain  upon  the  885,  having  held  the  see  little  more  than  a  year, 

death  of  the  king,  without  an  heir,  and  been  Platina.  AToreri.  Bovjtr. — E. 
crowned  at  Rheims  by  tfic  archbishop  Hinc-        ADRIAN  IV,  Pope,  whose  original  name 

mar,  the  pope  employed  the  whole  force  of  his  was  Nicholas  Brekespere,  was  bom,  towards 

interest,  to  Induce  Charles  to  relinquish  Lorrain  the  close  of  the  1  Ith  century,  at  Langley  near 

in  favour  of  the  emperor,  and  to  prevail  upon  St.  Albans  in  Hertfordshire.     He  was  the  only 

Hincmar,  with  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  and  the  Englishman  who  ever  filled  the  papal  chair, 

nobility,  to  desert  him  ;  he  even  sent  legates  to  In  his  childhood,  he  was  dependent,  for  his  daily 

the  king,  ordering  him  to  yield  to  the  emperor's  subsistence,  upon  the  charity  of  the  monastery, 

undoubted  right.     The  king,  however,  was  not  of  which  his  father,  Robert  de  Camera,  was  a 

to  foe  intimidated  ;  and  the  pope  was  at  last  ob-  domestic  servitor,   and    afterwards    a   brother, 

liged  to  give  up  the  point.      Not  taught  hu-  Being  unable,    through  poverty,  to  attend  the 

mility  by  diis  disappointment,  he  again  asserted  schools,  he  could  not  obtain  admission  itito  the 

his  hi^  claim  of  interfering  widi  the  affairs  of  monastery  for  want  of  sufficient  learning.     He 

princes,  by  talcing  Charles's  rebellious  son  Car-  therefore  resolved,  in  order   to   avoid  the   re- 

loman,  and  his  accomplice,  the  younger  Hinc-  proachcs  of  his  father,  who  was  continually  ac- 

mar,  bishop  of  Laon,  under  the  protection  of  cusing  him  of  Idleness,  to  try  his  fortune  in  an- 

the  Roman   see.     Even  when  die  latter  was  other  country.     He,  accordingly,  went  oyer  to 

condemned  and  deposed  by  the  unanimous  vote  France,    where,  after  passing  through  several 

of  a  council,  io  which  his  uncle,  the  archbishop  cities,  he  became  a  servitor  in  the  monastery  of 
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St.  Rufus  near  Avignon.  Here  his  pleasing 
counxnance,  obliging  behaviour,  ready  talents, 
and  diligence  in  study,  Tecommended  htm  to  the 
fevoiir  of  [he  monks,  and  he  was,  in  due  time, 
admitted  into  tlieir  fraternity.  Upon  the  death 
of  the  abbot,  in  1137,  he  was  unanimously  cho- 
sen superior  of  the  house:  but,  from  some  un- 
known cause  of  je;ilousy,  or  oflence,  the  bre- 
thren at  length  became  dissatisfied,  and,  in  or- 
der to  free  themselves  from  his  government, 
brought  several  accusations  against  him  ^befor^ 
pope  E'Jgenius  III.  The  pope,  upon  examina- 
tion, was  not  only  convinced  of  the  abbot's  in- 
nocence, but  discovered  in  him  talenti;,  which 
might  rerder  him  useful  in  a  higher  station.  He 
therefore  inftructed  the  monks  to  choose  another 
sbhot,  and  took  Nichobs  under  his  own  pa- 
tronage. "  Go,"  sa.id  he,  "  choose  a  superior, 
vith  whom  vou  ^ly,  or  rather  will,  live  in 
peace  ;  this  man  shall  be  no  longer  a  burden  to 
Jou."  In  the  year  ir46,  the  pope  created  him 
cardinal-bishop  of  Alba;  and  in  1 148  sent  him, 
in  the  capacity  of  apostolic  legate,  into  Den- 
idark  and  Norway,  where  he  made  many  con- 
verts. He  is  said  to  have  erected  the  church 
ilif  Upsal  into  an  arch  lepis copal  see.  Returning 
to  Rome,  he  was  received  with  great  respect  hy 
'the  pope  Anastasius,  who  had  succeeded  Euge- 
'tiiu8>  This  pope  died  soon  afterwards ;  and, 
■in  November  1154,  the  bishop  of  Alba  was 
onanimously  elected  to  succeed  him. 

Nicholas  Brekespere  having  thus,  by  an  un- 
common train  of  good  fortune,  risen  from  the 
condition  of  a  mendicant  to  the  first  dignity  in 
tlie  church,  assumed  with  the  papal  crown  the 
name  of  Adrian.  On  his  accession,  Henry  II. 
of  England,  sent  the  abbot  of  St.  Alban's, 
and  three  bishops,  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
election,  and  to  convey  to  Tiim  a  letter  expres- 
sive of  good  wishes,  and  containing  excellent 
instructions  to  his  holiness,  to  enable  him  to 
"  answer  the  expectations  of  his  station."  He 
advised  him,  "  not  to  be  biassed  by  any  secular 
regards  in  the  disposal  of  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ment ;  to  take  care,  since  God  had  raised  him 
to  the  top  of  spiritual  grandeur,  to  shine  forth 
in  an  exemplary  conduct ;  and  so  to  govern  the 
church,  as  not  only  to  become  a  general  blessing 
in  his  life-time,  but  that  future  ages  might  be 
Ae  better  for  his  memory,  and  his  native  coun- 
try might  congratulate  herself  on  producing  so 
jlhistricus  a  prelate."  The  abbot  of  St.  Alban's, 
who  accompanied  the  embassy,  brought  with 
Jfrm  several  valuable  presents,  and,  among  the 
rest,  three  rich  mitres  and  some  sandals.  The 
snitres  and  sandals  die  pope  accepted,  on  ac> 
count  of  their  excellent  workmanship,  ■  but  re- 


fused the  rest,  sayii^  jocosely,  •*  I  will  Hat  aci- 
cept  your  gifts,  because,  when  I  wished  to  take 
die  Kabit  of  your  monastery,  you  rejected  mc." 

The  abbot  smartly  answered,  **  It  was  not 
for  tt»  to  oppose  the  wDl  of  providence,  which 
had  destined  you  for  ereatcr  things."  The 
pope  thanked  lum  for  his  nandsome  compliment, 
and,  alluding  in  a  playful  conceit  to  his  episco- 
pal title,  awed,  "  Dearest  abbot,  ask  bc^ly 
whatever  you  please :  it  will  be  impossible  for 
his  own  Alban  to  refuse  any  thing  to  St.  AI- 
ban :" — Abbas  charissime,  audacter  pete  quod 
vis :  non  potent  beato  Albano  deesse  suus  Alba- 
nensis.  To  relieve  the  church  of  St.  Alban's 
from  the  oppressions  of  the  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
of  which  the  abbot  grievously  complained,  the 
pope  granted  it  the  singular  privilege  of  being 
exempt  from  all  episcopal  jurisdiction,  except 
to  the  see  of  Rome;  he  added  other  valuable 
liberties  and  immunities.  The  abbot,  after  his 
return  to  England,  sent  the  pope  a  pair  of  gold- 
en candlesticks,  which  were  deposited  in  St.  Pe- 
ter's church  ;  and  his  holiness,  in  return,  salt 
to  the  church  of  St.  Alban's  the  relics  of  the 
Thehxan  legion,  and  other  donations. 

Pope  Adrian  IV.  seems  to  have  early  con- 
ceived i  fill!  idea  of  the  extent  of  papal  prero- 
gative, and  to  have  been  well  ioclined  to  exer- 
cise it.  He  began  his  pontificate  with  sjriritual 
fiilminations  against  die  people  of  Rome,  who 
were  at  this  time  attempting  to  regain  their  an- 
cient liberties,  and  restore  the  independent  au- 
thority of  the  Roman  senate  ;  ari  attempt  to 
which,  in  the  pontificate  of  Eugenius,  they  hai 
been  stimulated  by  Arnold  of  Brescia.  The  de- 
puties, who  waited  upon  him  to  assert  the  claims 
of  the  citizens,  he  haughtily  dismissed  without 
an  answer:  Arnold,  vdiom  the  people  had  re- 
called, he  commanded  the  senators  to  banish. 
Seising  the  occasion  of  an  assault  committed  by 
the  populace  on  one  of  his  cardinals;  he  put  the 
city  under  an  interdict,  by  which  all  religious 
functions  were  suspended,  till  the  reformer 
should  be  expelled.  Superstitious  terror  over- 
powered the  spirit  of  freedom  ;  Arnold  and  his 
adherents  were  driven  from  Rome;  and  the  peo- 
ple again  surrendered  the  government  of  the  city 
into  the  handj  of  the  pope. 

Ill  an  interview  wluch  Adrian  had  near  Sutri, 
in  1 1 55,  the  year  after  his  accession,  with  F're- 
deric,  king  of  the  Romans,  to  negotiate  peace, 
the  pope  was  conducted  on  horseback  to  the 
king's  tent,  with  every  mark  of  honour,  except 
that,  when  he  dismounted,  the  king  did  not  hold 
the  stirrup.  The  pontitf  claimed  this  humili- 
ating expression  of  submission  as  his  right :  the 
king  maintained,  that  he  was  under  no  abligatioa 
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to  perfbnn  this  menial  office ;  and  it  wai  nottill 
after  a  long  conference,  that  Frederic  was  per- 
suaded, on  the  authority  of  precedents,  to  com- 
ply with  a  custom  so  d<^raditig  to  royalty.  Af- 
ter diis  submission,  the  pope  coosentra  to  confer 
upon  Frederic  the  Imperial  crown  ;  and,  on  the 
i8lh  of  June,  in  the  year  115c,  in  (he  church 
of  St.  Pcier,  he  placed  it  upon  nis  head.  (Otto 
Frisiag.  lib.  i.  c.  2a.) 

The  same  year  ihls  ambitious  father  of  the 
church  exercised  the  high  prerogative  of  dis- 
posing of  kingdoms.  Henry  II.  of  England 
having  formed  the  project  of  conquering  Ireland, 
10  serve  his  present  purpose  impnidently  ac- 
knowledged the  existence  of  this  prerogat^ive  in 
the  see  of  Rome,  by  soliciting  from  him  a  bull 
to  sanction  (liis  act  of  injustice.  Adrian,  well- 
disposed  towards  the  king  of  his  native  country, 
and  not  averse  to  the  extension  of  his  own  spi- 
ritual jurisdiction,  readily  conipiied.  When  it 
is  determined,  that  the  freedom  of  a  nation  shall 
be  sacrificed,  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  a  pretext 
to  cover  the  iniquity.  The  plea  in  this  case  as- 
sumed by  the  pope- was,  that  the  Irish  nation 
hadhirherto  been  imperfectly  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity. In  this  bull,  issued  in  1155,  (Matt. 
Paris.  Hist.  Ang.  p.  95,  ed.  164D.)  the  pope 
-imputes  Henry's  design  to  the  pious  motive  of 
**  instructing  ignorant  and  barbarous  people  in 
die  Christian  faith,  and  reforming  the  licentious 
and  immoral  /'  he  expresses  his  confidence  that, 
'*  by  the  assistance  and  blessing  of  God,  the 
-success  will  answer  the  wLidom  and  discretion  of 
the  undertaking:"  asserting,  as  an  incontesta- 
ble point,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  holy  Koman 
church  over  the  whole  Christian  world,  he 
"  grants"  the  king  "  full  liberty  to  make  a  de- 
scent upon  Ireland  in  order  to  enlarge  the  bor- 
ders of  the  church,"  upon  condition  that  *'  a 
yearly  acknowledgment  of  one  penny  for  every 
aouse  be  paid  to  St.  Peter;"  and  he  "  com- 
,  inands  the  people  of  that  country  to  receive  and 
acknoAiledge  Henry  as  their  sovereign  lord, 
providixl  the  rights  of  the  churches  be  inviola- 
.  bly  preserved,  and  tAe  Peltr-ptnce  duly  paid. 
Thot^h  the  design  was  not  immediately  put  into 
cscecution,  the  pope's  claim  were  expressly  as- 
•erted,  and  his  power  exercised  in  its  Winusc 
extent.  Another  prerogative,  not  less  danger- 
ous to  society,  and  cercaiidy  not  less  impious, 
'  ^n  the  former,  this  pope  exercised,  in  granting 
to  the  same  prince  abs(riution  from  the  opth 
which  he  had  taken,  not  to  set  aside  any  part  of 
his  father's  will.  If  the  oath,  which  was  ex- 
torted as  the  condition  of  his  fadier's  interment, 
was  OQ  that. account  not  binding,  tbe  dispen- 
•adon  WHS  .uooecessary  :  If  the  oadij^  .thus  cir- 


cumstanced, was  oblatory,  no  earthly  power 
could  dissolve  the  obligation^ 

Of  the  tyranny  exercised  ity  the  papal  power 
even  over  crowned  heads,  this  pontific^  af- 
fords another  example,  in  Adrian's  treatment 
of  William,  king  of  the  two  Sicilies.  Under 
the  plea  that  this  prince  was  a  feudatory  of  the 
Roman  see,  Adrian  refused  to  acknowlrage  him 
as  king,  and  in  a  letter  simply  called  him  lord  of 
Sicily,  because  he  had  taken  the  croyn  without 
the  consent  of  the  pontiff.  A  war  ensued,  ia 
which  the  king  was  victorious.  Nevertheless 
at  the  conclusion,  the  king  consented  to  receive 
investiture  from  the  pope,  to  swear  allegiance  to 
the  apostolic  see,  and  to  pay  it  an  annual  tri- 
bute. William,  however,  obtained,  that  no 
appeal  should  be  made  to  Rome,  nor  any  le* 
gate  received  from  thence,  without  the  king's 
consent ;  and  that  the  elections  of  the  clergy 
should  be  free. 

Another  violent  struggle  for  power,  in  which 
Adrian  IV.  was  engagMl,  was  with  the  emperor 
Frederic.  At  the  commencement  of  the  quarrel, 
which  originated  in  the  pope's  neglect  of  tne  eoi- 
.peror  in  his  treaty  of  peace  with  the  king  of  the 
two  Sicilies,  Adrian  showed  a  strong  inclbiation 
,to  assert  his  paramount  authority.  He  boasted* 
that  the  holy  Roman  church  had  received  Frede- 
ric with  kindness  and  affection  and  "  had  will- 
ingly  conferred  upon  him  the  imperial  crown* 
and  with  it  the  plenitude  of  all  power."  The 
emperor,  and  the  princes  and  bishops  of  (he  em~ 
pire,  understood  these  words  as  an  assertion  that 
the  empire  was  held  as  a  grant  from  the  pope  ; 
and  the  language  of  one  of  the  pope's  legates  at 
die  public  reaai^  of  this  letter  confirmed  (his 
construct i(»i.     "  Of  whom,"  said  he,  "  does. 

J 'our  emperor  hold  the  empire,  tf  not  of  our 
ord  the  pope .'"  words  which  so  provoked  the 
count  palatine  of  Bavaria,  that,  drawing  his 
sword,  he  would  have  made  the  legate  pay  dear- 
ly for  his  presumption,  had  not  the  emperor 
interposed.  TJic  legates  were  sent  back  to  ■ 
Romei  the  emperor,  and  the  whole  body  of 
tbe  German  princes,  nobles,  and  clergy,  resent- 
ed the  itisolent  claims  of  the  pope  :  anil  the  bi- 
shops remonstrated,  in  terms  which  convkiced 
Adnan,  that  he  had  prgccedled  too  far,  and  had' 
assened  claims,  which  he  was  lUiaUe  to  suppoit, 
He  therefore  wrote  a  letter  of  retractation,  in 
which  he  eaUs  Frederic  lord  and  emperor  of  the 
city  and  the  world  (dominum  et  imperatorem 
urbis  ei  orbts),  and  pitifully  explains  away  tbe 
meaning  of  his  words  ;  saying,  tliat  by  btrufic'ium 
.  (benefit)  he  meant  ^gsoddted,  whiclihehad  done 
in  crowning  him,  and  that,  by  evt/erring  uptn 
jShm  die  imperii. crown,, he  only  meant,  putting 
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Ac  crown  upon  his  Ticad.  This  explanation 
was  understood  as  a  virtual  relinquishment  of 
the  claim ;  and  the  pope  and  the  emperor  were 
apparendy  reconciled.  However,  new  demands 
on  the  part  of  the  emperor  from  the  Roman  cler- 
gv,  as  his  subjects,  soon  produced  new  com- 
plaints  from  the  pope  ;  the  quarrel  was  renewed ; 
notwithstanding  some  advances  on  each  side,  it 
remained  unsettled  at  the  death  of  Adrian  ;  and 
a  foundation  was  laid  for  contests  between  the 
cm])eror  and  the  papal  see,  which  long  after- 
wards disturbed  tlic  peace  of  Europe.  (Rade- 
vicus  in  Frederic,  lib.  i.) 

Towards  the  close  of  his  pontificate,  Adrian  , 
IV.  removed  the  papal  seat  from  Rome  to  Or- 
vieto,  but  he  soon  foimd  it  necessary  to  remrn. 
The  peoj^e  being  stiil  restless  under  his  yoke, 
he  withdrew,  for  the  sake  of  tranquillity,  to 
Anagni,  where,  in  the  year  1159,  he  died. 
The  circumstances  of  his  death  are  variously  re- 
lated. According  to  Matthew  Paris,  (Vit.  Ab- 
bat.  S.  Alb.  p.  74.)  he  was  poisoned  :  accord- 
■ingto  Bale,  (Dc  Script.  Brit.  cent.  2.  n.  64.  in 
append.)  and  others,  his  death  was  occasioned 
by  a  fiy,  which  found  its  way  into  his  throat. 
Some  letters  and  homilies  written  by  him  are 
-extant.  (Concil.  torn.  x.  Leiand  de  Script. 
Brit.  Adr.) 

The  private  life  of  this  pope  is  unknown.  If 
it  be  true,  (Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  Ann.  1154.}  that 
he  left  his  mother  to  be  maintained  by  the  alms 
of  the  church  of  Canterbury,  filial  piety  was 
not  among  his  virtues.  His  personal  happiness, 
from  his  own  confession,  was  not  increased  by 
his  advancement  to  the  papal  dignity.  During 
a  visit  which  he  received  at  Rome  from  his  old 
friend,  John  of  Salisbury,  he  fairly  acknow- 
ledged to  him,  that  all  the  former  hardships  of 
his  life  were  nothing  in  comparison  of  the 
burden  of  the  papacy,  that  he  looked  upon  St. 
Peter's  chair  to  be  the  most  uneasy  scat  in  the 
world,  and  that  his  crown  seemed  to  have  been 
put  homing  upon  his  head :  he  had  been,  as  he 
expressed  it,  "  Strained  through  the  limbec  of 
affliction."  The  uneasiness  of  his  situation 
was  the  efiect  of  the  perpetual  restlessness  of  his 
~  ambition.  The  citizens  of  Rome  experienced 
his  tyrannical  spirit ;  and  though  their  efliirt  to 
regain  their  liberties  was  incflM;tual,  their  per- 
petual stru|;gles  gave  him  much  vexation  and 
alarm.  His  friendship  with  Henry  II.  of  Eng- 
land, was  only  a  league  for  iniquitous  conquest 
and  oppression.  His  enmity  against  the  emperor 
Frederic  was  but  the  ebullition  of  mortified 
pride,  unable  to  brook  submission  to  any  civil 
power,  and  then  only  pleased,  when  it  could  set 
its  foot  upon  the  neclc  of  princes.    It  oiay  be 


difficult  to  say,  whether  tliis  pope's  royal  alliJ 
ances,  or  hostitiiies,  were  most  mischievous : 
but  it  is  certain,  tliat  kingdoms  and  nations  were 
little  bencfiied  either  by  the  one  or  the  othef. 
Leiand  de  Script.  Brit.  Pett  de  IlJuslr.  Angl. 
Script.  Matthew  Paris,  Vit.  Mhat.  S.  JIhan. 
G.  Neuirig.  de  Prtb.  ^ng.  Piatina.  Dupin, 
Afarcri.   Bower.   Biogr.   Brit. — E. 

ADRIAN  V.  Pope,  a  Genoese,  whose  for- 
mer name  was  Ottoboni  Fiesci,  succeeded  In- 
nocent V.  in  the  year  1276.  He  was  nephew 
of  Innocent  IV.  who,  with  other  ecclesiastical 
preferment,  created  him  cardinal  deacon  of  St. 
Adrian.  In  1254  he  was  sent  by  bis  uncle  into 
England,  in  the  capacity  of  legate,  to  settle  the 
disputes  between  Henry  III.  and  his  barons,  and 
was  employed  again  on  the  same  legation  io 
J265  by  Clement  in.  when  he  issued  a  sentence 
of  excommunication  against  the  king's  enemies. 
The  king  honoured  this  legate  by  placing  hiin  in 
his  royal  chair  at  a  public  festival,  and  ordering 
him  to  be  first  served.  Several  years  after  his  re- 
turn to  Rome,  when  his  health  was  much  de- 
clined, he  was  elected  to  the  papal  chair.  When 
his  relations  came  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
accession,  he  said,  "  I  wish  you  had  found  mc 
a  healthy  cardinal,  rather  than  a  dying  pope."  . 
Leaving  Rome  immediately  after  his  eleaion,  he 
went  to  Viterbo,  whither  he  had  invited  Rodol- 
phus  the  emperor,  to  oppose  the  usurpations  of 
Charles,  king  of  the  two  Sicilies;  but  his  ilineM 
increasing,  he  died  soon  after  liis  arrival,  having 
enjoyed  his  dignity  only  thirty-eight  days.  He 
was  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  crusade  to  the 
Holy  Land,  and  immediately  after  his  election 
sent  a  considerable  sum  to  Constanti^opl^,  for 
the  purpose  of  building  galleys,  with  large  pro- 
mises of  further  supplies.  Af.  Paris.  Piatina. 
Aforeri.    Bewer. — E. 

ADRIAN  VI.  Pope,  who  "^succeeded  Leo  X. 
in  January  1522,  was  a  native  of  Utrecht  in 
Holland,  the  son  of  Florcnt  Boyens,  a  tapestry- 
weaver,  or,  according  to  some,  a  brewer's  ser- 
vant. His  father,  observing  in  him  an  early 
disposition  towards  learning,  procured  him  ad- 
mission into  the  pope's  college  at  Louvain, 
where  poor  scholars  were  educated  gratuitously. 
Here  he  distinguished  himself  by  uncommon 
diligence  in  his  studies :  frequently  spending  a 
great  part  of  the  ntght  in  reading  by  the  light 
of  the  lamp,  which  was  constantly  kept  burning 
in  the  church.  He  in  a  few  years  acquired  a 
great  reputation  for  theological  learning,  and  ob- 
tained the  patronage  of  Margaret,  widow  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  and  sister  of  Edward  \V.  of 
England.  Through'  her  interest,  Adrian  Klo- 
rent  obtained  the  professorship  of  divinity  ia 
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Lonrain,  the  deanry  of  (he  catheilral,  and  the  drawn ;  and  the  regent,  who,  though  virtuous 
vice-chancelloTship  of  the  universiw^.  When  and  disinterested,  wanted  the  courage  and  saga- 
he  was  admitted  doctor  in  divinity,  this  princess  city  requisite  in  such  circumstances,  scarcely  re- 
paid the  expenses  attending  the  ceremony.  The  tained  the  shadow  of  authority, 
talents  and  virtues  which  he  displayed  in  his  aca-  After  a  short  interval,  an  unexpected  event 
demical  offices  attracted  the  notice  of  the  lord  of  relieved  Adrian  from  the  burdens  of  an  unpopu- 
Chievres,  whom  Maximilian  had  appointed  to  lar  regency,  and  advanced  him  to  the  summit  of 
superintend  the  education  of  his  grandson  Charles,  ecclesiastical  dignity.  Upon  die  death  of  Leo  X. 
and  he  was  chosen  by  that  nooleman  preceptor  in  1521,  great  discord  arose  in  tt)e  conclave  con- 
to  die  young  prince.  Charles  discovering  a  ceming  the  choice  of  a  successor.  Julio,  caidi- 
greater  inclination  to  arms  than  to  letters,  Adri<  nal  de  Medici,  Leo's  nephew,  had  a  strong  par- 
9n  was  soon  released  from  this  charge,  and  em-  ty  in  his  favour  among  the  younger  memliers  of 
ployed  by  the  emperor  on  an  embassy  to  Ferdi-  tne  sacred  college.  '1  he  old  cardinals,  thinking 
pand,  kmg  of  Spain.  That  prince  was  so  well  it  dangerous  to  elect  a  new  pontiff  from  the 
satisfied  with  his  conduct,  that  he  conferred  upon  powerful  family  of  the  Medici,  united  against 
him  the  bishopric  of  Tortosa.  After  die  death  him,  but  were  not  agreed  in  favour  of  any  other 
of  Ferdinand,  Charles  became  by  his  will  the  person.  In  tlie  midst  of  this  contest,  Julio  de* 
soleheirofhtsdominions;  andthcyoungprince,  Medici  and  his  adherents,  merely  to  protract 
during  his  minority,  appointed  Adhan  his  regent,  time,  one  morning,  at  the  scrutiny  which  ac- 
Cardinal  Ximenes,  a  man  better  qualified  for  cording  to  form  wa&  made  every  day,  voted  for 
this  high  office  than  Adrian,  and  more  accepta-  cardinal  Adrian.  The  adverse  party  instantly 
We  10  the  Spaniards,  had  been  appointed  by  Fer-  closing  with  them,  to  their  own  amazement  and 
dinand.  The  government  of  the  country  was  that  of  all  Europe,  a  stranger  to  Italy,  and  a  maa 
conducted  in  the  name  of  both  conjointly ;  but,  little  suited  to  fill  die  p^pat  chair  at  so  difBcult  it 
in  fact,  during  the  life  of  Ximenes,  Adrian's  dig-  juncture,  was  elected.  The  election  was  proba- 
nity  was  merely  nominal :  the  cardinal,  though,  bly  the  effect  of  intrigue ;  and  Adrian  owed  his 
from  complaisance  to  his  new  master,  he  treated  unexpected  advancement  less  to  his  personal  me- 
tis colleague  with  rcspc^,  took  upon  himself  rit,  or  to  the  impulse  of  tlic  Holy  Ghost,  undec 
the  whole  management  of  affairs.  The  cmpc-  whicli  the  conclave  pretended  to  act,  than  to  Uie 
Tor  Maximilian,  who  retained  a  great  respect  address  of  the  imperial  ambassador,  John  Ma- 
for  Adrian,  recommended  him  to  Leo  X.  as  a  nuel,  who  was  desirous  to  obtain  a  pope  devoted 
man  highly  deserving  of  farther  advancement ;  to  his  master's  interest,  (fiurman.  in  Analect. 
and  he  was,  in  1517,  preferred  by  that  pontiff  to  deHadr.  p.  5a.  Robertson's  Reign  of  Charles  V. 
the  dignity  of  cardinal.     After  the  accession  of  book  ii.) 

Charles  to  the  empire,  under  the  title  of  Charles         Without  changing  his  name,  Adrian,  upon 

V.  Adrian  was  appointed  by  the  emperor  10  meet  receiving,  at  Victoria  in  Biscay,  the  news  of  hii 

the  cortes  of  Valencia,  and  receive  in  his  name  election,  assumed  the  pontifical  habit,  and  set  out 

their  oath  of  allegiance  ;  but  the  Vatcncian  no-  for  Rome.     Neither  his  external  appcajancet 

blcs,  considering  it  as  an  indignity  to  be  go-  whicli  was  humble,   nor  his  manners,  which 

verned  by  a  viceroy,  refused  lo  appear  be^rc  werestrictTnorhLsprincipIesandmaximSvWhich 

him.     His  subsequent  appointment  to  the  re-  were  simple  and  candid,  accorded  with  the  taste 

gency  of  Castile,  during  the  emperor's  absence  and  ^irit  of  the  Roman  court     It  was.hismis.^ 

in  1530,  gave  equal  offence  to  the  CastiHan  no-  fortune,  too,  that  he  came  to  the  papal  see  at  a 

bles,  who  remonstrated  against  the  measure  as  time  when  the  city  of  Rome  was  affiicted  wiib  a 

illegal.   The  Castilian  commons  were  still  more  pestilence,  when  the  finances  were  exhausted, 

dissatisfied,  and  witli  better  reason.     An  insur-  and  when  literature  and  the  arts  required  judi^ 

rcction  having  been  raised  in  Segovia,  in  de-  cious  and  liberal  patronage.     All  these  circum- 

fencc  of  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  Casiiiians,  stances  concurred  to  render  Adrian  unpopular,. 

Adrian's  zeal  to  support  his  master's  authority  and  to  throw  a  veil  over  (qualifications  and  vir- 

hurried  him  into  a  resolution,  contrary  to  the  tues,  which,  in  other  times,  might  have  appcared- 

naturat  timidity  of  his  temper,  and  inconsistent  with  credit,  and  even  with  some  degree  of  splen- 

witha  just  respect  for  the  rights  of  free  citizens.  A>r.     He  avoided  the  expensive  magnificence. 

He  ordered  the  emperor's  military  commanders  by  which  his  predecessor  had  encumbered  the 

to  enforce  submission ;  the  attempt  was  made,  see  with  debts.     In  his  personal  conJuiJ,  he  set 

but  without  success;  freedom  was  triumphant ;  an  example  of  temperance  and  regularity,  which, 

the  forces,  which  had  been  tyrannically  and  miglil  have  been  expected  to  produce  a  reforma- 

lashly  employed,  were  pusilianimously   witli-  tioaoftbedissoluteffianuersof  the  court  and  thC' 
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jdity.  He  treated  his  relations  witH  extitnoe  *e- 
Tcritir,  sending  back,  with  ft  scanty  supply  of 
cloatns  and  money,  luch  is  had  come  to  Rome 
with  high  expectations  of  advancement.  He 
anntdled  many  ordinances,  which  the  cardi- 
nals, during  the  vacancy  of  the  tee,  had  made 
for  their  own  advantage,  and  reclaimed  for  the 
public  many  benefices  which  they  had  courteous- 
ly bestowed  on  each  other.  Sevcrai  offices,  i«4iich 
pope  Leo  had  created  and  granted  wish  large 
.  emoluments  to  his  iavouritcs,  Adtian  abolished, 
in  order  to  contract  the  public  expendltore.  It 
was  a  maum  with  this  pope,  that  men  were  made 
for  places  and  not  places  foe  men.  He  even 
scrupled  to  retain  such  terrtcoties  as  some  of  his 
predecessors  had  acquired  by  violence  orfraTid: 
the  duchy  of  Urbiso,  which  Leo  had  unjustly 
seised,  he  restored  to  its  lawful  proprietor,  rran- 
cesco  Maria  de  Rovere ;  and  he  surrendered  to 
the  duke  of  Fertara  several  places,  of  which  he 
had  been  imuriously  deprived.  In  the  political 
afiairs  of  Eoropc,  Adrian  endeavoured  to  set 
the  pan  of  a  mediator.  Probably  with  a  good 
intention,  though  certainly  without  right,  he  is- 
sued a  bull,  requiring  all  Christian  princes  to 
consent  to  a  truce  for  three  years,  to  which  so 
muchrcffard  was  paid,  thatthe  Imperial,  French, 
and  Eneltsh  ambassadors  at  Rome  were  empow- 
ered to  deliberate  on  terms  of  pacification.  In  ec- 
clesiastical affairs,  though  his  zeal  for  the  ca- 
diolic  faith  uf|;ed  him  to  send  his  nuncio  to  die 
diet  at  Nuremberg,  to  demand  a  vigorous  execu- 
tion of  the  imperial  edict  against  Luther  and  his 
followers  :  he,  at  the  same  time,  declared  a  dis- 
position to  exercise  his  spiritual  authority  for  the 
internal  reformation  of  the  church.  These  un- 
equivocal proofs  of  a  desire  to  regulate  his  con- 
duct by  the  principles  of  justice,  and  to  promote 
the  cause  of  virtue,  ought  to  have  obtained  for 
this  amiable  pontiff  public  tokens  of  respect.  In- 
stead of  this,  a  perverse  construction  was  put 
upon  his  most  meritorious  actions.  His  econo- 
my was  called  parsimony  j  his  plans  of  refonn 
were  imputed  to  unnecessary  austerity,  and  hfs 
disinterested  conduct  to  weakness  and  inexpe- 
rience. One  principal  cause  of  his  unpopula- 
rity was,  that,  beingaftranger  in  Italy, and  find- 
ing little  encouragement,  on  his  first  arrival,  to 
place  confidence  in  his  brethren  of  the  conclave, 
he  sought  for  counsellors  among  his  countrymen 
and  former  friends,  and  advanced  some  of  these, 
perhaps  with  a  partial  preference,  to  posts  of 
trust  and  distinction.  It  must  also  be  admitted, 
that  diis  pontiff  acted  too  much  under  the  in- 
fluence of  die  emperor  Charles,  and  that  he 
sometimes  sufiered  his  attachment  to  his  master 
to  mislead  his  judgment.    One  instance  of  this 


hat  alFeady  Iteen  adduced  in  his  treatment  df  the 
eenerous  Castiliant ;  and  another  presents  itself 
in  the  last  public  act  of  his  life,  in  which  he 
abandoned  his  professed  neutrality  ;  rdinquishcd 
his  plan  of  a  generd  pacification  among  the 
powers  of  Eurc^e ;  and  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  emperor  and  die  king  of  England  against 
France.  Adrian,  oatheday  on  which hesigned 
dits  confederacy,  was  seised  with  a  slow  fever* 
and,  afteran  illness  of  afew  wedcs,  retired  from 
theeares  and  vexations  of  his  high  station  to  die 
repose  of  the  grave ;  he  died  in  December  1523, 
having  possessed  die  papal  dignity  one  year  and 
ten  months,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St. 
Peter.  On  his  tomb  was  inscribed  an  epitaph, 
which  informs  posterity,  that  the  greatest  misfor- 
tune which  heexpcrieaced  in  life,  was,  that  he  had 
been  called  to  govern. 


Adrian  VI.  though  an  honest  man,  and  adorned 
witfi  many  private  virtues,  wanted  that  strength 
and  energy  of  miiid,  vi'liich  his  difficult  station 
required.  Timid,  irresolute,  and  inconsistent, 
his  real  virtues  were  mistaken  for  dofects ;  and 
where,  with  greater  firmness,  he  might  have 
commanded  applause,  he  undeservedly  incurred 
contempt.  Perhaps,  with  so  few  faults,  no  man 
ever  incurred  so  much  popular  dislike,  or  was 
loaded  with  so  many  calumnies.  It  is  said,  that 
the  night  after  his  decease,  some  young  men 
adorned  the  door  of  his  physician  with  garlands, 
and  this  inscription,  "  To  the  Deliverer  of  his 
Country.*'  This  circumstance,  however,  wa* 
an  honour  to  his  memory ;  for  it  appears  to  have 
proceeded  from  the  joy  of  the  dissolute,  on  being 
released  from  the  apprehwision  of  the  bulls  which 
this  rigid  disciplinarian  was  about  to  issue  against 
various  irregularities  and  enormiries.  It  must 
be  acknowledged  that  this  pontifi"  had  more  pi- 
ety than  taste  for  the  fine  arts.  When  he  was 
shown  the  statue  of  Laocoon,  he  turned  away 
his  head,  to  show  his  aversion  to  pagan  images ; 
and  he  held  the  race  of  poets  so  cheap,  that  he 
gave  them  the  contemptuous  appellation  of  7i- 
rentians.  He  was,  nevertheless,  well  read  in 
theology  and  scholastic  philosophy.  While  he 
was  professor  of  divinity  at  Louvain,  he  wrote 
"  A  Commentary  upon  the  Book  of  Sentences 
bv  Peter  Lombard  ;"  *'  Epistles  ;"  and  "  Qux- 
stiones  Quodlibetice  ;"  printed  at  Louvain  in 
1515,  and  at  Paris  in  i;i6,  and  1531.  ytvii 
Fit.  Adrian.   JJupin.    Rjcaut^s  Cinltmiautn  if 
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Platina.  Aftrtri.  Bewer.  Rtbirisen^s,  Ch.  V.  is  therefore  classed  among  the  sophists ;  an  ap- 
book  I,  a. — E.  peilation  first  given  by  the  Greeks  10  true  philo- 
^DESIUS,  a  Platonic  philosof^r,  at  the  sophers,  afterwards  to  those  tvho  taught  and  cx- 
beginning  of  the  fourth  centuiy,  was  a  precep-  crciscd  the  subtle  arts  of  disputation,  and,  in  th« 
tor  in  ^losophy  at  Cappadocia,  his  native  titne-of  ^lian,  to  tho'>c  who  pracdsedpuhlicde- 
place.  He  was  of  the  school  of  Plotinu«,  in  claniation,andkeptschools  ofrhetoric.  Julian's, 
which  was  taught  a  species  of  false  j^ilosophy,  favourite  study  appeais  to  have  been  that  of  his- 
compnunded  ot  mysticism  and  impostnre.  His  tory :  but  his  only  piece  properly  historical, 
immediatepredecessors were Vorphyryand  Jam-  which  is  extant,  is  a  small  miscellany  of  hictt 
blichu.<i.  He  either  fancied  or  pretended  tha  the  and  anecdotes,  in  14  books,  under  ^e  title  of 
had  supernatural  intercourse  with  divinities.  It  "  Various  History."  This  work  is  probably 
isrclated,ihat,inoneofthesecommunicationsby  left  imperfect,  for  Stobaeus  and  Suidas  quote 
dream,  some  god  delivered  to  him  an  oracle  in  passages  from  it  which  are  not  in  our  present  co- 
hexameter  verse,  which  in  the  mominghe  found  pies.  It  was  first  published,  with  some  other 
written  upon  the  palm  of  his  hand.  The  story  pieces  of  different  aodion,  by  Pcrusius,  in  4to< 
is  (old,  and  the  lines  are  preserved,  by  his  hiogra-  at  Rome,  in  154;.  The  editions  of  tliis  workj 
pher  EunapiuS)  one  of  the  same  school,  and  mottvalued,  are  those  of  Schefer,  printed  in  8vo. 
as  great  a  fanatic  as  himself.  Eunafii  Vit.  at  Strubur^h,  in  1662;  of  PerizoniuSi  in  8vo. 
Brueker. — E.  printed  at  Leyden  in  1701 ;  and  of  Gronovius, 
>EGID1US  DKCoLUMNA,a  Roman  monk  in  4(0.  at  the  same  place  in  1731,  .  PertzonitU 
of  the  Augustine  oi'der,  was  distinguished  in  has  shown  that  ^lian,  in  these  anecdotes,  frc 
die  13th  cen(Ui7  among  the  scholastics,  and  oh-  quendy  follows  Athensus.  Of  this  writer  also 
tained  the  appellation  of  the  most  Profound  Doc-  remains  a  small  work  In  natural  history,  entitled, 
^^r.  He  was  preceptor  to  the  sons  of  Philip  III.  "  An  History  of  Animals."  TThis  treatisecon- 
of  France,  and  taught  philosophy  and  theology  tains  many  curious  and  amusing  particulars  con- 
with  high  reputation  at  Paris.  He  was  preferred  ceming  animals,  which  the  author  professes  to 
by  Boni&ce  VIIL  to  the  episcopal  see  of  Bern,  have  in  part  gathered  up  from  his  own  observa- 
and,  according  to  some  wntcrs,  was  by  the  same  tion,  but  which  were  chiefly  collected  from  Arr- 
pope  created  a  cardinal.  He  died  in  the  year  stotle  and  other  writers :  they  arc  presented  to 
I316,  inthe6athyearofliis  ^ge.  His  body  was  the  reader  without  any  regard  to  methodical  ar> 
conveyed  to  the  church  of  the  Augustine  frater-  rangenient,  and  many  of  them  are  evidendy  fa- 
nity  in  Paris,  and  it  was  inscribed  upon  his  tomb,  bulous.  The  chief  value  of  thi>  and  indeed  of 
that  he  was  a  most  perspicuous  commentator  the  former  work  consists  in  the  purity  and  sweet- 
upon  the  prince  of  philosophers,  Aristotle,  and  nessof  the  style,  oti  account  of  which  the  author 
that  he  was  tux  in  lueem  reducens  dubia,  "  the  obtained  the  appellation  of  Mc^trtanrac,  the  ho- 
luminary  which  brought  doubtful  things  to  ney-tongued. ,  A  treatise  "  On  the  Tactics  of 
light."  In  a  general  council  at  Florence,  his  doc-  the  Greeks"  has' been  also  ascribed  to  jSlian, 
trine,  *'  which  enlightened  the  whole  world,"  and  is  published  with  his  other  works  in  Ges- 
was  ordained  to  be  received,  and  inviolably  ob-  rter's  edition,  printed  in  folio  at  Zurich  in  1556  ; 
served, by  all  students  and  readers  belonging  to  the  but  it  is  probable,  from  an  account  which  ^c  au- 
Augustine order.  His  writing';,  which  sirenu-  ihor  ofthatworkgivcs,  of  aconversation  which 
mcrous,  afford  little  confirmation  of  thii  charac-  he  had  upon  rt»e  suti^ect  of  tactics  with  the  em- 
ter :  they  treat  abstruse  questions  with  profound  peror  Nerva  and  with  Frontinus,  that  it  was 
obscurity.  His  '*  Lucubrations  on  the  Sentences  written  by  another  ^lian  under  that  emperor :  it 
of  Lomoard"  were  printed  at  Basil  in  1623:  his  docs  not  appear  that  Claudius  jElian  everai- 
Work  "  On  Original  Sin,"  in  4to.  at  Oxford  in  tended  to  military  afi^irs,  or  frequented  the  im- 
1479;  and  his  "  Qusestionea  Metaphysics:  et  penal  court.  Accordingto  Suidas,  he  was  high 
Quodlibeticas,"  at  Venice,  IJOI.  Dufin.  Lav.  priest  to  some  divinitv,  whose  name  is  not 
Hiit.  Lit.  —  E.  known;  and  he  showed  his  respect  for  morality 
j'EGINETA.  Sec  Paulus.  by  writing  a  book  against  Hclto^  a  balus,  without, 
^LIAN,  Claudius,  an  historian  and  rhe-  however,  venturing  to  mention  his  name,  under 
torician,wasbomatPrKnesteaboutthcyea]  80,  thetitleofKoLTTjyOjaio:  TsrwavJw,  "The  Accusa- 
and  lived  upwards  of  sixty  years.  He  was  a  Ro-  tion  of  the  EfFerainate  Man.'  Good  sclecciotis 
man  citizen,  and  never  left  Italy  ;  yet  he  became  may  be  made-  from  the  writings  of  ^lian  for  ■ 
so  perfect  a  master  of  the  Greek  language,  that  the  use  of  schools  ;  of  which  an  example  has 
he  wrote  it  with  Attic  purity.  Under  the  crape-  been  given  in  Dr.  Hunringford's  "  Interpretatio 
ror  Antoninus  he  tau^t  riietoric  in  Rome,  and  JlMwXijf'Iprflfiftf  inUsum  Schols  Wtntoniensis." 
VOL.  I.                          '  ,  K 
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Perhaps  it  wait  this  JEXan  whom  Mattial  com-' 
pliments  under  the  app^ation  of  Faatndui,  ia 
lib.  xii.  epig.  24.  Fess.  dt  Grae.  Hist.  lib.  ii. 
C.  II.  Fabrlcii  Biii.  Grae.  lib.  iv.  c.  21.— E. 

jEMILIANI,  Jerom,  a  noble  Venetian,  of 
the  i6th  century,  was  the  founder  of  the  regular 
clerks  of  St-  Maieul,  called  aUo,  from  the  place 
where  their  community  was  first  established  and 
where  their  founder  resided,  the  Fathers  of.  So- 
.jnasque;  This  VAS  one  of  tlie  various  commu- 
nities which,  under  the  name  of  Regular  Clerks, 
were,  after  the  reformation,  formed  within  the 
Roman  church.    Maiheim,  cent.  xvi.  —  E. 

jEMILIANUS,  C.  Julius,  was  by  birth  a 
Moor,  and  of  obscure  descent.  He  served  from 
{lis  youth  in  the  Roman  armies,  and  by  his  va- 
lour raised  him^If  to  the  first  offices  of  the  stiue. 
In  the  rei^  of  the  emperor  Gallus  he  was  go- 
vernor of  Tannonia  and  M«sia,  and  with  great 
vigour  opposed  the  barbarous  nations  dwelling 
on  the-  banks  ofthe  Danube,  who  broke  into  his 
province.  After  a  successful  battle,  in  which  he 
animated  his  soldiers  by  distributing  among 
diem  the  money  colleflea  for  tribute  to  die  bar- 
barians, he  was  proclaimed  emperor  on  the  field, 
B.  C  253.  He  immediately  marched  against 
Gallus,  who  was  indulging  in  the  pleasures  of 
Italy.  The  emperor  assembled  an  army,  and  met 
his  rival  at  Interamni ;  where  the  impenal  troops, 
despising  their  leader,  put  him  to  death  with  his 
son  Volusianus,  and  concurred  with  the  opposite 
army  in  acknowledging  y^milianus.  The  se- 
nate confirmed  the  choKc ;  and  the  new  empe- 
ror wrote  a  letter  to  diis  body,  in  which  he  pro- 
mised to  expel  all  the  invaders  of  the  empire, 
and  to  prove  himself  a  worthy  lieutenant  of  the 
republic ;  and  medals  are  extant,  anticipating  this 
success,  and  representing  him  under  the  cliarac- 
lers  of  Mars  and  Hercules.  Meantime  Valerian 
was  advancing  against  him  with  the  legions  of 
Gaul  and  Germany.  On  his  arrival  at  Spole- 
tum,  in  presence  of  tlie  troops  of  j^miiianus, 
exactly  the  same  event  took  place  as  when  the 
latter  met  Gallus;  and  J^milianus  was  killed  by 
his  own  soldiers,  who  joined  in  placing  the  crown 
on  the  head  of  Valerian.  Tliis  happened  in  his 
46th  year,  after  he  had  reigned  less  tlian  four 
montl^.     Univers.  Hiil.  Gibhen. — A. 

jEMILIUS,  PAULus,sumamcdjV(iff(/DniVu/, 
an  Illustrious  Roman  general,  was  the  son  of 
Paulus  ^milius,  the  consul,  who  fell  at  Cannae, 
and  was  boni  about  the  year  of  Rome  526, 
B.  C.  328.  Being  of  a  patrician  family,  with 
a  {)ortIon  ofthe  high  spirit  which  accompanied 
that  class,  he  did  not  stoop  to  court  popular  fii- 
vour,  but  was  cotitent  to  owe  his  elevation  to  his 
virtues.     So  'lilgh  was  hii  reputation  in  early 


youth,  that  he  carried  his  election  for  the  edilc- 
ship  against  twelve  competllon!,  who  arc  all  said 
afierwards  to  have  become  consuls.  When  c  rcatcd 
augur,  he  devoted  himself  widi  unusual  care  to 
the  study  of  tfiat  ceremonial  and  political  oflScc, 
and  was  extremely  punctual  in  the  performance 
of  every  rite  enjoined  by  the  religion  of  his  coun- 
try. Nor  was  he  less-exact  in  promoting  the  ri- 
gorous observance  of  the  military  discipline  by 
i^iich  Rome  had  become  viiSorious.  His  first 
command  in  the  army  was  in  Spain,  whither  he 
was^  sent  as  prstor  in  the  war  with  Antiochus,  to 

Siell  a  general  revolt  of  die  subject  nations.  In 
is  he  perfectly  succeeded,  and  left  the  province 
entirely  pacified  and  restored  to  the  dominion  of 
Rome.  He  returned  not  a  drachma  richer  than  he 
went  out,  and  lived,  as  before,  upon  his  own  mo- 
derate e^tc,  wliichall  his  public  successes  never 
augmented.  He  had  married  Papiria,  the  daughter 
of  Papirius  Maso ;  and  in  the  course  of  an  union 
of  some  years  she  had  borne  him  several  chiklrcn. 
But  uponsomennknown  disgust  he  divorced  her, 
and  took  another  wife.  His  two  sons  by  Papi- 
ria were  adopted  into  two  of  the  noblest  families 
of  Rome,  that  of  Fabius  Maximus,  and  Scipio 
Airicanus. 

He  wasfirst  created  consul,  B.  C.  182.  The 
next  year  he  was  sent  against  the  Ligurians, 
called  Ingauni.  With  a  small  comparative  ar- 
my he  defeated  their  numerous  forces ;  and,  aftei 
onigihg  them  todeliver  up  tlieir  towns  and  ships, 
dismantled  the  former,  and  carried  ofi^aJI  the  lat- 
ter, except  some  of  the  smaller  vcsseb.  On  his 
return  he  lived  diiefly  In  privacy,  attending  10  his 
duties  as  augur,  and  presiding  over  the  education 
of  his  children  ;  for  whose  instruction  he  en- 
gaged masters  of  all  kinds,  qualified  to  teach  not 
only  the  branches  most  esteemed  in  Rome,  but 
the  politer  arts  of  Greece,  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing. When  at  leisure,  he  himself  was  present 
at  their  studies  and  exercises ;  andexhibiicd  him- 
self in  the  amiable  light  of  a  most  indulgent  and 
affectionate  parent.  He  stood  candidate  once 
again  for  die  consiilship,  but  meeting  with  a  re- 
pulse, he  solicited  it  no  more.  It  was  not  till 
about  his  60th  year  that  the  voice  of  his  country 
called  upon  him  to  resume  his  public. services. 
The  Romans  were  engaged  in  a  war  with  Fer- 
ses  king  of  Macedon  ;  and,  though  they  could 
not  regard  him  as  a  very  formidable  foe,  yet  the 
ans  by  which  he  protracted  the  decision,  and  the 
little  success  the  leaders  ofthe  republic  had  ob- 
tained against  him,  irritated  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  made  them  resolve  to  lay  aside  all 
party  considerations,  and  bestow  the  command 
on  one  worthy  of  their  confidence.  By  daily  soli-' 
citations,  they  almost  compelled  Paulus  ^miliu* 
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to  appear  in  theCatnpus  Mamm  u  a  candidate  for 
theconsulahip.  He  waseiectedwithunivenal  con- 
currence, and  the  province  of  Maccdon  was  de- 
creed him,  as  Plutarch  says,  without  the  usual  re- 
ference to  lot.  This  was  B.  C.  168.  He  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  the  camp  in  Macedonia, 
where  his  first  care  was  to  restore  strict  disci- 
pline, and  show  the  soldiers  his  resolution  of  be- 
ing implicitly  obeyed.  By  skilful  nianoeuvres  he 
forced  Perses  to  abandon  a  strong  fortified  posi- 
tion which  he  occupied,  and  retreat  10  Pydna. 
^milius  followed  him,  and  Pcrseg  found  him- 
self necessitated  to  put  every  thing  to  the  hazard 
of  a  general  cnga^meut.  The  conflict  was 
for  some  time  dubious,  and  the  Macedonian 
phalanx  presented  a  formidable  front  to  the  le- 
gionaries. At  length  it  was  broken,  and  a  total 
rout  ensued,  with  great  carnage.  The  loss  of 
the  Romans  was  very  moderate,  ^milius  was 
for  some  time  rendered  unhappy  in  the  hour  of 
victory  by  feats  for  the  safety  of  his  favourite  sod 
Scipio,  then  a  youth  of  seventeen,  whose  ar- 
dour had  carried  him  to  a  distance  in  the  pur- 
suit. He  was  sought  by  his  friends  with  the 
greatest  anxiety,  and  a  profound  melancholy 
reigned  through  the  whole  army,  till,  when  al- 
most given  up,  he  returned  all  bloody,  with 
two  or  three  companions,  and  filled  his  &ther 
with  joy.  This  was  afterwards  the  conqueror  - 
of  Carthage.  Perses  fled  from  place  to  place, 
till  the  isle  of  Samothrace  afforded  him  an  asy- 
lum. All  Macedonia  submitted  to  the  con- 
queror, who  preserved  the  cities  from  pillage, 
and  secured  the  royal  treasures  for  the  Koman 
state.  Perses,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
escape  to  Crete,  surrendered  himself  to  the  Ro- 
man admiral,  and  was  sent  to  the  camp.  The 
consul  received  him  with  humanity,  though 
not  without  the  indignant  emotions  that  the  base- 
ness of  his  character  was  fitted  to  excite ;  and 
moralised  on  his  fate  to  those  around  him  like  a 
wise  man  and  a  philosopher.  He  committed 
^im  to  custody;  aadthen  took  a  progress  through 
Greece,  makmg  such  changes  in  the  govern- 
ments as  bethought  advisable.  He  returned  to 
meet  the  ten  consular  legates  sent  from  Rome  to 
gettle  the  afiairs  of  Macedun ;  and  Joined  with 
tfaem  in  the  new  division  of  the  country,  and  the 
total  alteration  of  its  government.  He  proceeded 
to  Amphipolis,  where,  after  regulating  the  re- 
maining affairs  of  Greece,  and  capitally  con- 
demning Andronicus  the  ^lolian,  and  Nco  the 
Boeotian,  for  their  unshaken  attachment  to  Per- 
sec  [an  act  of  more  rigour  than  justice),  he  cele- 
brated games  with  the  utmost  magnificence. 
One  scene  in  the  exhibition  was  the  conflagra- 
tion of  all  the  arms  of  the  Macedonians  in  one 


pile,  to  which  the  consul  himself,  after  a  solemn 
invocation  of  the  gods,  set  fire  wid>  a  torch.  It 
viia  thus  that  the  Romans  mingled  appeals  to 
Fclidoi)  with  the  most  unjustifiable  proceeding) 
of  uieir  ambition  ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  tbut 
such  men  as  ^inilius  were  themselves  deceived 
by  the  combination.  Hence  he  went  into  F.pi- 
-rus  to  execute  a  most  severe  decree  of  the  sc< 
nate,  which  he  is  said  to  have  read  with  tears, 
though  be  could  not  refuse  to  obey  it.  It 
Erant^  to  the  Roman  army  the  pillage  of  all 
mat  part  of  this  country  which  had  altered  to 
Perses,  ^milius  distributed  his  troops  in  small 
bodies  througli  the  towns,  under  pretext  of  giv- 
ing them  libCTty  ;  when,  having  ordered  the  ten 
chiefs  of  the  state  to  bring  into  Jiis  camp  all  the 
gold  and  silver  they  could  find,  for  the  public 
treasury,  he  gave  permission  on  a  certain  day  and 
hour  for  the  soldiers  to  make  booty  of  all  the  resE 
of  the  property  of  the  poor  inhabitants,  of  whom 
onehundred  and  fifiy  thousand  were  made  slaves, 
and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  republic. 

j£milius  then  proceeded  to  Italy,  carrying 
with  him  the  captive  kings,  Perses,  and  GeotiuSi 
kii^  of  Illyriai  his  ally.  He  sailed  up  the  I'i- 
ber  in  the  royal  galley  magnificently  adorned  ; 
and,  on  arriving  at  Rome,  demanded  his  tri- 
umph. By  the  machinations  of  Servius  Galba, 
a  tribune  who  had  served  under  him,  the  sol- 
diery were  worked  up  to  such  a  resentment 
against  their  general  for  his  strictness  of  disci- 
phne,  and  die  silms  he  had  diverted  from  then 
to  the  treasury,  that  the  first  tribe  gave  their 
vote  against  bis  triumph.  All  the  better  part  of 
Rome,  however,  both  senate  and  people,  ex- 
claiming against  this  scandal,  and  using  their 
utmost  efforts  to  efiace  it,  the  triufnph  was  at 
last  unanimously  decreed.  It  was  one  of  tho 
most  splendid  spectacles  Rome  had  beheld,  and 
lasted  three  days.  The  gold  and  silver  carried 
in  the  show  amounted  to  so  vast  a  sum,  that  it 
freed  the  people  from  all  taxes  for  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  years.  Perses  and  his  family, 
led  as  captives,  added,  in  a  Roman  eye,  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  sceile,  though  even  Roman 
hearts  were  affected  with  sorrow  at  the  exam- 
ple they  afforded  of  human  change  and  wretched- 
ness. But  llic  consul  himself  was  an  instance 
equally  striking.  Of  his  two  sons  by  his  se- 
cond wife,  whom  he  designed  to  representhis 
own  family,  one,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  died 
five  days  before  the  triumph  ;  the  other,  aged 
twelve,  three  days  after  it.  In  a  speech  he  made 
to  the  Roman  people  on  the  occasion,  iSmilius, 
adopting  the  nottnn  of  die  ancients,  that  in  the 
midst  of  prosperity  ill  fortune  is  ever  on  the 
watch  foia  vioimi  nobly  expressed hishope  that 
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this  stroke,  of  advcrrity  which  had  fallen  on 
liiniKlf,  would  prove  a  security  to  the  happiacst 
of  Imj  country.  "  Now  (said  he)  the  man  who 
triumphed,  and  he  who  was  led  in  tihaini,  are 
on  a  par  }  but  the  children  of  Perses  are  living ; 
diose  of  j^milius  are  no  morf;  I'* 

Four  years  afterwards,  j^miliui  bore  the 
weighty  office  of  censor,  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  pet^le  wjthout  solicitation.  He  acted  in 
It  with  lenity,  and  in  harmony  witfi  his  col- 
le^ue,  MarciuE  Philippus:  At  the  expiration 
of  it  he  fell  into  a  lingering  illness,  for  which  he 
went  to  the  sea-side,  and  passed  some  time  in 
perfect  retirement.  At  length,  his  presence 
being  required  at  a  solemn  sacrifice,  he  returned 
lo  Rome,  apparently  much  recovered,  amid  the 
congratulations  of  die  whole  Roman  people. 
But  on  the  completion  of  the  rites,  {le  fell  into  a 
delirium,  and  died  within  three  days,  B.  C.  164, 
in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  At  his  fu- 
Bcral,  which  \Vas  conducted  with  extraordinary  , 
solemnity,  an  honourable  testimony  was  paid  to 
his  humanity  and  integrity  by  such  of  the  na- 
h'vcs  of  the  countries  be  had  conquered  as  were 
at  that  time  in  Rome,  who  emulously  assisted  in 
carrying  his  bier,  and  joining  in  the  procession 
widi  tears  and  praises.  He  left  behind  him  a  very 
noderatesum,  the  savings  ofhis  private  fortune; 
and  perhaps  no  man  ever  enriched  his  country 
inore  and  himself  less.  His  character  was  that 
of  a  genuine  Roman,  formed  in  the  beat  mould; 
adorned  with  letters,  and  humanised  by  philoso- 
phy. As  a  military  man,  he  may  be  csrimated 
by  the  maxim  he  delivered  to  his  son  Scipio  : 
"  A  good  general  never  gives  battle  but  when 
led  to  it  by  absolute  necessity,  or  by  a  very  fti- 
vonrable  oppOTtuoity."  Plutarch,  tlmv.  Hi/l. 
•—A. 

jENEAS,  one  of  the  semi-fabulous  persona- 

Srs  of  Trojan  story,  is  represented  as  the  son  of 
nchises,  a  Dardan  prince,  related  to  Priam, 
and  of  th«  goddess  Venus.  He  wa^  one  of  the 
auxiliaries  of  Troy  during  its  long  siege.  In , 
4te  Iliad,  j£neas  makes  a  respectable,  but  a  se- 
condary figure :  the  circumstatice  of  his  being 
die  hero  of  Virgil's  epic  muse,  and  the  supposed 
founder  of  the  Roman  state,  has  given  him  his 
{rear  celebrity.  There  is  an  almost  universal 
agreement  among  writers,  tliat,  after  the  capture 
of  Troy,  >£neas  made  a  convention  with  tha 
Greeks,  and  was  suffered  to  depart,  with  hia 
liJcnda  and  followers.  His  famed  pietv,  in  car- 
.  rving  through  the  flames  his  aged  &tner,  with 
his  penates  on  his  shoulders,  together  with  the 
toss  of  his  wife  Cre'usa  amid  the  confision  aud 
Krror  of  the  night,  are  perhaps  the  additiMis  of 
poetical  &ctioa>     Wbither  he  weataAcr  tjiis 


catastrophe,  has  been  a  subject  of  warm  contro- 
versy. The  best  historical  proof  seems  to  be  on 
the  side  of  his  settling  in  Phrygia ;  but  the  poe~ 
tieal  and  uatitjfal  tale  of  his  proceeding  in  quest 
of  Italy,  and  fixing  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber, 
has  obtained  greater  popularity.  Pursuing  this, 
in  its  most  credible  form,  it  is  enough  to  say, 
that)  after  long  wanderings,  and  the  various  ha- 
zardous adventures  that  attended  an  expedition 
by  sea  during  those  times,  he  sailed  with  the  re- 
lics of  his  fleet  up  the  Tiber,,  and  pardy  by  force 
of  arms,  partly  by  agreement,  gained  an  esta- 
blishment among  the  nide  tribes  then  inhabiting 
the  country.  He  was  soon  involved  in  wars, 
and  had  to  contend  with  a  formidable  foe  in  th« 
gallant  Turnus,  contracted  to  Lavinia  the  daugh- 
ter of  king  Laiinus  ;  which  union  the  arrival  of 
.^neas  was  likely  to  prevent.  Turnus  was 
slain  in  battle.  Lavinia  became  a  prize  to  the 
foreign  conqueror,  who,  by  the  deadi  of  his  fa- 
ther-m-law,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Latium. 
After  a  short  reign  in  peace,  a  new  war  with 
Ac  Tyrrhenians,  under  their  king  Mezcntius, 
broke  out,  which  proved  fata]  to  %neai,  who, 
during  a  combat,  was  forced  into  the  river  Nu- 
micus,  and  there  drowned.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Ascamus  or  lulus;  and,  became 
himself,  one  of  the  Dii  Indigenes  of  tbe  coun- 
try. The  story  of  the  loves  of  Dido  and  j^neas, 
wtuch  £arxaa  so  interesting  a  part  of  die  .£neid, 
is  allowed  to  be  a  mere  poetical  ornament, 
brought  in  by  a  violent  anachronism.  Virgii't 
Mntid.  HtfHt'i  Excurfus  in  jEn.  BayU.—A. 

.(ENEAS  GAZ^US,  a  Platonic  philoso- 
pher, who  lived  towards  the  close  of  the  filth 
century,  was  by  birth  a  pagan,  and  by  profes- 
sion a  sophist,  or  teacher  of  rhctoiic.  In  the 
early  part  of  his  life  he  was  a  disciple  of  Hiero- 
cles,  but  was  afterwards  converted  to  Christia- 
nity. He  is  chiefly  known  as  the  author  of  a 
dialogue  entitled,  *'  Theophrastus,"  in  which 
are  maintained  the  doctrines  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 
The  author,  though  writing  professedly  against 
Plato,  confounds  die  doctrines  of  Platonism  and 
Christianity.  An  edition  of  this  work  was  pub- 
lished in  4to.  by  Bower,  at  Leipsic,  165;.  Fa- 
bric. Bibl.  Gr^c.  lib.  ii.  c.  10.  §  lo.  Brueierp 
lib.vi.  c.  3.— E. 

jENEAS, Sylvius.   See  Pius  II. 

jENEAS,  Tacticus,  was  an  ancient  Greek 
writer  on  the  military  art.  He  probably  flou- 
rished about  3ooyears  before  Christ :  for  it  ap- 
pears from  the  Tactics  of  jElian,  that  Cineas; 
a  Tfaessalian,  sent  embassador  from  Pyrrhus  to 
Rome  in  the  ta5th  Olympiad,  wrote  an  epi- 
tome of  his  works.    Cuaubon  annexed  thia 
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piece,  with  a  Latin  translation,  to  his  ediiion  ibitune,  he  certainly  possessed  cotlst<lerable  at- 

o(  Polybiua,  prinrcd  in  folio,  at  Parit,  in  1609.  knts ;  for  he  was  ;ibie,  in  an  Athenian  assem- 

The  work  wai  republished  by  Scrivcrius,  in  biy,  to  support,  with  considerable  credit  and  ap- 

i2ino.  at  Leyden,  ni  163^,  together  wiih  Ve-  piause,  a  contest  with  the  prince  of  orators, 

getius,  Froniinus,  and  ^lan  on  Milinry  Af-  Demosthenes.  His  orations  against  Pllilip,  king 

.  iairs.  Fabric.  B'ltl.  Grac,  lib.  iu.  c.  30*  §  9>  of  Macedon,  first  brought  him  into  notice  ;  apa 
— E.  his  eloquence  soon  raised  him  to  the  head  of 
AERIUS,  a  presbyter,  and  monk,  of  the  one  party,  while  Demosthenes  was  the  leadcf 
fourth  century,  a  native  of  Pontus,  or  lesser  of  anotlier.  The  orator^:,  on  stveral  occasions* 
Armenia,  was  the  founder  of  a  Christian  sect,  strenuously  op^iosed  each  other,  and  mutual 
In  the  leading  disputes  of  the  times  conceminr  jealousy  and  animo-icy  were  excited.  Demo- 
te person  ofChrist,  he  was  a  follower  of  An-  sthcncs  accused  j^schines  of  having  suffered 
m.  About  die  year  355,  he  was  an  unsuccess-  himself,  on  an  embassy  to  Philip,  to  be  cor- 
ful  competitor  a^ainstEustadiius  for  the  bishop-  rupted  by  Macedonian  gold,     ^schines  reta- 

,  ric  of  .Sebastein  Armenia.     It  has  been  con-  liated  this  attack  upon  his  reputation,  by  op- 

jectured,  that  this  disappointiimK  induced  him'  posing  the  design,  which,  after  the  defeat  at 

to  separate  himself  from  the  body«f  Christians  CbKronea,  the  partisans  of  Demosthenes  had 

to  which  he  belonged  :  it  is  only  certain,  that  formed,  of  conferring  upon  him,  as  a  token  of 

he  did  erect  a  new  sect,  and  had  many  follow-  public  approbation,  a  golden  crown.  Ctcsiphon, 

ers,  who,  from  their  founder,  were  called  At:-  one  of  the  zealous  friends  of  Demosthenes,  had 

rians.     Augustine,  who    wrote    his  book   of  moved  the  senate  to  prepare  a  decree  for  this 

Heresies  in  the  year  428,  speaks  of  the  Aerians  purpose,  and  had  obtained  their  consent  to  the 

as  then  numerous  in  Pamphylia.     I'he  leading  resolution,  j^schines  commenced  a  suit  against 

tenet  professed  by  Aerius  was,  that  bishops  are  Ctcsiphon,  as  the.  mover  of  a  decree  repugnant 

not  distinguished  from  presbyters  by  any  divine  to  the  laws.     Before  a  numerous  assembly  of 

rig^t,  but  that,  according  to  the  institution  of  judges,   and  citizens,   .£schines   appeared    to 

the  New  Testament,  their  offices  and  authority  support  his  accusation,  and  Demosthenes  to 

are  ihe  same.     Those  who  are  acquaint  with  defend  himself.     Each  orator  exerted  to  the  nt- 

the'  overbearing  arrogance  which  many  of  the  most  his  powers  of  eloquence  :  Demosthenes, 

bishops  of  this  perioS  had  shown,  will  not  be  who,  besides  the  advantage  of  superior  talents, 

surprised  that  such  an  opinion  should  bccomt  appears  evidently  to  have  had  truth  and  justice 

popular.     Aerius  also  taught,  that  no  o^rings  on  his  side,  was  victorious,  and  the  vanquished 

ought  to  be  made  for  the  dead,  and  denied  the  orator  was  sent  into  exile.     At  his  departure* . 

necessity  of  observing  stated  fasts,  or  celebrat-  I^mosthencs,  to  show  that  he  no  longer  re- 

imr  Easter.     If,  as  Epiphanius  intimaKs,  these  nined  his  resentment,  went  to  him  and  entreat- 

opmioos  were  adopted  from  an  apprehension  cd  him  to  accept  a  present  of  money  :i£schines, 

that  such  observances  have  a  tendency  to  cncou-  imprcs  cd  with  hts  kindness,  exclaimed,  '*  How 

rage  superstirion,  and  to  promote  erroneous  no-  do  I  regret  leaving  a  country,  where  I  have 

tions  concerning  the  nature  of  religion,  Aerius  found  an  enemy  so  generous,  that  I  despair  of 

and  his  followers  had  at  least  a  plausible  ptea  elsewhere  meeting  with  friend  1  who   shall  be 

for  their  separation.     It  appears,  however,  that  like  hiin  !"     At  Rhodes,  the  place  of  his  exile, 

this  sect  gave   great  offence   to  the   orthodox  .£$ch!ne3  opened  a  school  of  eloquence.     He 

church.      AeritiR  and  his   followers  were,  ex-  began  his  lectures  by  reading  to  his  auditora  the 

eluded  from  cliurches,  cities,  and  towns,  and,  two  orations  which  had  been  the  cause  of  his 

being  obliged  to  lead  a  wandering  life,  sufFered  banishment.     They  bestowed  great  praise  upon 

great  hardships.     Epiphan.  Hi*res.  75.  AMput.  his  own ;  but  when  he  came  to  that  of  Dcrao- 

dt  Nier.  c.  53.  Larmier's  Crid,  part  li.  c.  82.  sthcncs,  iheir  applauses  were  redoubled ;  at  this 

Afotfitim,  cent.  iv. — E.  moment,  so  trying  to  his  vanity,  he  generously 

jESCHINES,  a  celebrated  Grecian  orator,  said,  '*  What  would  you  have  thought,  if  you 

was  bom  at  Athens  327  years  before  Christ.  If  had  heard  him  thunder  out  the  words  himself?"' 

we  are  to  credit  his  own  account,  he  was  of  di-  A  noble  speech,  to  come  from  the  lips  of  an 

Stingu!sl\ed  birth,  and  in  his  early  years  bore  enemy  !    jrlschiiies  afterwards  removal  to  Sa- 

arms  with  honotu-.     If  we  believe  the  report  of  mos,  where  he  died  in  the  75th  year  ofhi;age. 

Demosthenes,  he  was  the  son  of  a  courtesan,  Only  three  of  his  orations  remain.     His  elu- 

and  an  inferior  performer  in  a  company  of  co-  qucnce  is  diffuse,  ornamented,  and  more  adapted 

medians,  from  which  he  was  dismissed  with  to  please  than  to  move ;  that  of  Demosthenes.    , 

disgrace.     Wlutever  were  his  birth  and  early  on  die  contrary,  is  energetic  and  nervous,  and 
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niibes  upon  die  mind  of  the  reader  with  (ta 
forec  of  an  irresiirible  tpircnt.  The  orations  of 
JEschines  were  puUished  with  those  of  Lysias, 
Andocides,  Isirus,  ice.  by  Aldus*  in  folio,  at 
Venice,  1513*  and  by  Henry  Stephens,  in  1575. 
The  ftJio  coition  or  the  Orations  of  Demo- 
sthenes and  ^ichincs,  with  the  notes  of  Ul- 
pian  and  Wolf,  published  at  Franckfoit  in 
1604  is  very  valuable.  Plutarch,  in  Demetth. 
Suidas.  Fabric.  Bikl.  Grac.  lib.  ii.  c.  26.  ^  9. 
— E. 

i^SCHINES,  an  Athenian,  a  Socratic  phi- 
losopher, was  co-temporary  with  Socrates,  and 
a  disciple  of  his  school.  His  parentage  was 
mean,  and  his  condition  low  ;  but  hii  poverty 
only  served  to  stimulate  his  exertions  in  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge.  '  When  he  presented  him- 
self to  Socrates,  he  said,  T  am  poor,  and  have 
nothing  to  give  you  but  myself.  Socrates  ac- 
cepted the  present,  and  found  it  valuable  ;  for 
^schines  proved  one  of  his  most  attentive  and 
faithful  disciples.  After  passing  many  yean  in 
Adiens  in  a  state  of  poverty,  he  was  induced, 
by  die  example  of  Plato,  Ariscippus,  and  others, 
who  were  at  that  time  courting  the. favour  of 
Dionysius  dte  king  of  Sicily,  to  put  him<;elf  un- 
Jer  OK  patronage  of  that  prince.  Whether 
Plato  or  Aristippus  introduced  him  to  Diony- 
sius, is  uncertain :  for,  though  Plutarch  asserts 
that  Plato  took  the  opportunity  of  the  arrival  of 
.j£schincs  to  regain  die  favour  of  the  tyrant 
whom  he  had  displeased,  and  even  relates  the 
conversation  which  passed  on  his  introduction, 
Diogenes  Laeraus  says,  tliat  j^^hines  was 
slighted  by  Plato  on  account  of  bis  poverty,  and 
that  he  was  presented  to  Dionysius  by  Aristip- 
pus. However  this  was,  it  appears  certain  that 
./^schines  met  with  a  favourable  reception.  He 
presented  to  the  tyrant,  who  had  at  least  the 
jnerit  of  being  the  patron  of  philosophers,  his 
Socratic  Dialogues,  for  which  he  received  a  li- 
beral reward.  He  continued  in  Syracuse  till 
Dionysius  was  deposed  ;  after  which  he  return- 
ed to  Athens,  and  taught  philosophy  in  private 
for  a  pecuniary  fatuity,  not  presuming  to  open 
a  public  school  as  the  rival  of  Plato  or  Aristip- 
pus. Of  his  Socratic  Dialogues  only  three  are 
■extant :  they  are  on  the  moral  topics  of  Virtue, 
Riches,  the  Fear  of  Death,  and  are  written  with, 
great  simplicity  of  sentiment  and  style.  A  frag- 
ment of  a  foiH-th,  on  the  Duties  of  the  State  of 
Marriage,  will  be  found  in  Cicero  "  De  Inven- 
tione  Rnetorica,"  lib.  i.  c.  31.  An  edition  of 
these  dialogues,  with  a  Laun  translation,  and 
valuable  notes,  was  presented  to  the  public  by 
Le  Clcrc.;  it  was  printed  in  Bvo.  at  Amsterdam 
in  1711.     Ditg.  Ldirt.  Srucitr.  Biji.  Fhil. 


lib.  ii.  c.  A.- Fabric.  Bib,  Gr^c.  lib.  ii.  c.  31. 

§  3'— F- 

^ESCHYLUS,  an  Athenian,  the  father  of 
regular  tragedy  among  the  Greeks,  was  born, 
acconling  to  the  best  authorities,  about  the  end 
of  tlie  fixty-third  Olympiad,  fi.  C.  461.  He 
was  of  a  respecrjbie  family  ;  and,  with  his  two 
brothers,  distinguished  himself  at  the  battles  of 
Marathon,  of  Salamis,  and  of  Plataea.  Hi> 
mind  was  early  elevated  by  an  enttiuaiaaiic 
fondness  for  the  pocnu  of  Homer ;  and  before 
his  twenty-iifth  year  he  composed  pieces  for 
public  representation.  The  stage  was  as  yet 
in  a  very  rude  state.  He  undertoook  its  im- 
provement i  and  to  its  external  decorations  add- 
ed the  actor's  mask,  flowing  robe,  aod  buskins, 
and  a  stage  or  platform  instead  of  a  can.  He 
also  changed  the  language  of  the  drama  from 
the  burlesque  to  the  lofty  and  serious  ;  and  made 
die  essential  addition  of  dialogue,  and  action, 
properly  So  called.  He  retrenched  the  chorus, 
and  gave  it  a  connexion  with  the  subject  of  the 
piece.  His  fertility  was  such  that  he  wrote  about 
seventy  tragedies,  of  which  twenty-eight  gained 
the  prize.  In  some  of  them,  certain  free  senti- 
ments concerning  religion  are  said  to  have  given 
such  disgust  to  the  Athenians,  that  he  was  con- 
demned for  impiety,  and  would  have  $uSi:iwl 
capitally,  had  not  one  of  tiis  brothers  interceded 
for  him,  and  exhibited  to  the  people  his  own 
arm  maimed  by  the  loss  of  its  hai>d  at  the  battle 
of  Salamis.  Whether  in  resentment  for  this 
usage,  or,  as  some  assert,  on  account  of  the 
prize  being  awarded  against  him  to  Sophqclet 
at  a  public  solemnity,  in  which  the  tatter  pro- 
duced his  tirst  performance,  .iiLscbylus  quitted 
his  native  country,  and  retired  to  the  court  of 
Hicro,  king  of  Syracuse,  where  he  soon  after 
died,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine.  A  story  of  his 
being  killed  by  an  eagle  which  ]et  fall  a  tor- 
toise upon  his  bald  head  is  probably  an  idle  fa- 
ble. The  people  of  Gela  raised  a  tomb  to  his 
ni«nory,  with  an  honourable  inscription,  in 
which,  however,  bis  military  renown  is  the 
only  topic  of  praise. 

Tlic  character  wliich  the  dramas  of  j^schy- 
lus  bore  in  ancient  times,  and  which  a  jadlcioiis 
and  imprejudiced  critic  will  now  give  of  them, 
from  such  as  have  reached  us,  is  that  of  force, 
grandeur,  and  sublimity,  often  ascending  to 
heights  which  scarcely  any  otlier  writer  has  at- 
lained,  yet  often  lost  in  tunfid  obscurity.  His 
leading  personages  are  usually  well  sustained, 
but  his  plots  are  rude  and  unartful,  and  the  dia- 
logue frequently  wants  interast.  His  style  was 
of  old  said  to  savour  of  the  wine  which  he  loved 
to  indulge  ia.     It  is  observed,  that  women  are 
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never  rcpmented  in  his  plays  as  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  tender  passion,  but  often  trans- 
ported by  ra^  and  fnry.  Yet.  with  all  his  turn 
for  the  teirilic,  he  is  said  to  have  wrought  the 
lefonnatioD  of  excluding  scenes  of  slaughter 
from  the  eyes  of  the  spectators.  His  pieces  re- 
tained their  reputation  long  after  his  death,  ai^ 
were  received  with  applause,  when  duly  cor- 
rected, by  his  polished  countrymen ;  thus  justi- 
fying his  appeal  to  posterity  at  the  time  of  his 
defeat.  Yet  he  is  in  general  allowed  only  the 
thud  place  in  the  triumvirate  of  Greek  trage- 
dians. The  extreme  diJKculty  of  his  pieces  has 
rendered  them  rather  objects  of  critical  sagacity, 
than  of  general  reading,  even  among  classical 
scholars.  Seven  plays  lemain,  of  which  various 
editions  have  been  made.  The  most  esteemed 
are  those  of  Stanley  and  Pauw,  hut  much  is  still 
wanting  to  their  perfect  elucidation.  A  very 
^ffiiTtf/ translation  of  them  in  English  has  been 

g'ven  by  archdeacon  Potter.     yauiHi  dt  Feet. 
Ttec.  Baylt. — A. 

.ffiSOP,  a  celebrated  ancient  fabulist,  was 
probably  bom  in  Phrygia  about  600  years  be- 
fore Christ.  The  particulars  of  his  life  are  un- 
certain, and  many  stories  are  related  concerning 
bim,  which  are  entitled  to  no  credit.  Herodo- 
tus speaks  of  idle  stories,  which  had,  even  in  his 
time,  been  circulated  concerning  vEsop.  P!a- 
nudes,  an  eastern  monk,  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, wrote  a  lifcofvEsop,  which,  on  account  of' 
its  gross  chronological  errors,  and  its  palpable 
absurdities,  is  universally  rejected  as  altogethei 
unworthy  of  credit.  Eycn  the  account  which 
Plutarch  gives  of  this  famous  fabulist,  in  his 
conversation  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece, 
is  probably  nothing  more  than  a  collection  of 
traditionary  talcs.  TTie  circumstances  which 
seem  most  deserving  of  credit,  are,  that  he  was 
sold  as  a  riave  to  Demarchus  an  Athenian, 
with  whom  he  of  course  acquired  the  know- 
Ie(%e  of  the  Greek  language ;  that  he  after- 
wards passed  into  the  possession  of  Xanthus  of 
Samos,  and  of  Idmon  in  the  same  island  1  that, 
during  the  latter  servitude,  Rhodopis,  who  after- 
wards became  so  famous,  was  his  fellow-slave ;, 
and  tliat,  having  obtained  his  freedom  through 
the  kindness  of  Idmon,  who  admired  his  talents, 
he  (Tsvelled  in  Greece  and  Afia  Minor,  teach- 
ing moral  wisdom  by  fables.  The  accounts  of 
his  conversations  with  Solon,  Crossus,  Pisistta- 
tus,  and  other  great  men,  liavc  too  fabulous  an 
air  to  merit  particular  recital.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  put  to  death  at  Dclphos,  in  conse- 
Qucnoe  of  the  freedom  with  which  he  censured 
mc  manners  o^  the  inhabitants.  Eusebi us  places 
the  death  of  .^op  j6i  years  be&tre  Christ. 


His  personal  defomiicy,  which  has  almost  be- 
come proverbial,  rests  wholly  upon  the  legen- 
dary memoirs  of  Planudes.  Great  respect  was 
paid  to  his  memory  after  his  death,  and  his  fa- 
bles were  universally  admired.  Socrates  amused 
himself  in  prison  by  turning  some  of  them  into 
verse.  (Plutarch,  de  audiend.  Poet.  Platon. 
Phfedo.)  Plato,  when  he  banished  the  poetical 
fictions  of  Hesiod  and  Homer  from  his  common- 
wealth,  permitted  such  fables  as  those  of  .£sop 
to  remain.  [Plat.  Rep.  lib.  ii.)  The  Athenians 
had  such  high  respect  for  the  memory  of  this 
moral  teacher,  that  tliey  erected  a  statue  to  his 
memory.  (Phadr,  Fab.  lib.  ii.  f.  10.)  How 
far  the  present  collection  of  fables,  which  passes 
under  the  name  of  ./Esop,  was  really  written  by 
him,  is  uncertain,  no  confidence  being  due  to  the 
collector  Planudes.  Bayle  has  observed  concern- 
ing the  original  Greek,  that  Henry  Stepliens^ 
in  his  "  Thesaurus  Linguae  Gixcm,"  never 
cites  jEsop's  fables,  doubtless  because  he  took 
them  for  the  work  of  a  modern  Greek.  It  has 
been  also  remarked,  that  in  one  of  these  fables  . 
the  Piraeus  is  mentioned,  which  was  not  built 
till  the  time  of  Themistocles,  lone  alter  the 
death  of  jEsop.  The  truth  probaoly  is,  that 
the  collector  of  these  fables  took  the  stories 
from  various  sources,  and  expressed  them  in 
his  own  language.  Perhaps  the  genuine  fables 
of  jSsop  may  be  best  found  in  the  former  part 
of  those  of  Phsedrus,  who  thus  introduces  his. 
fables ; 


After  all,  however,  the  question  is  of  little 
consequence :  nor  is  it  of  much  importance  to 
determine,  whether  .^sop,  or,  as  Quintilian 
thought,  (Instit.  lib.  i.  c.  9.)  Hesiod,  or  whe- 
ther some  writer  of  still  higher  antiquity,  was 
the  inventor  of  this  species  of  writing.  We 
are  in  possession  of  a  valuable  treasure  in  this 
collection  of  fables,  which,  under  the  name  of 
JE.!.op,  has,  for  so  many  ages,  afforded  instruc- 
tion and  amusement  to  children  ;  and,  though 
respect  is  due  to  the  memory  of  the  inventor, 
who  so  happily  united  the  pleasing  and  the 
useful — 

Omnc  lulit  punrtnm,  qui  miKull  utile  duici, 
LcctDRm  dtlecta&do,  pviterque  moDcndo — 


our  chief  concern  is,  not  to  lose,  through  an  af- 
fectation of  refinement,  the  benefit  of  these  sim? 
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pl«  productions  of  ancieat  gcniuE.  It  U  no  va- 
lid objection  aeainst  this  kind  of  fables  that 
they  teach  chiHron  to  suppose  diat  birds  and 
beasts  can  speak ;  for  perhaps  no  child  was  ever 
(oo\nh  enough  to  think  so.  If,  b^r  asiociating 
moral  truths  with  an  imprcssiTc  image,  they 
serve  to  fix  lessons  of  wisdom  upon  the  minds  irf 
children,  better  than  can  be  done  by  simple  pre- 
cept, they  answer  a  valuable  purpose  :  and  this 
is  the  value  which  Quintilian  ascribes  to  .^sop's 
Ikbles,  which  are,  he  observes,  particularly  cal- 
culated "  to  interest  the  unlearned  peasant,  who, 
charmed  with  the  simple  fiction,  will  yield  a 
ready  assent  to  that  with  which  he  is  delighted." 
fDucere  animos  soJent,  pitedpue  ruitlcorum  et 
imperitorum,  qui  et  simj^cius  quee  ficta  sunt 
aadiunt,«t,  capti  voluptate,  fucile  iis  quibus  de- 
lectantur  consentiunt].  (Quint.  Insm.  Kb.  v. 
c.  II.  Vid.  Aul.  Gcll.  Noct-  Att  lib,  ii,  c.  49.) 

The  fables,  published  by  Planudes  as  .^c^'s, 
were  printed  at  Milan  in  1480,  and  afterwards 
by  Aldui'tia  ijdS,  by  K.  Stephens,  in  8vo.  at 
Paris,  in  1545,  and,  with  large  additions,  at 
Franckfort,  in  1610.  HereJa.  lib,  ii.  Plul. 
Canv.  Sap.  et  Fit.  Sthnis.  Phadr.  Fab.  Fabric. 
Bibl.  Grac.  lib.  ii.  c.  9.  Bayle.  Life  o/uEiep 
prefixed  to  Dodslty'i  Select  Fables. — E. 

^SOFUS,  Clodius,  a  famous  Rotnan 
actor,  Nourished  in  the  seventh  century  of 
Rome,  contemporary  witli  Cicero,  to  whom  he 
gave  instructions  on  the  art  of  action.  His 
excellence  was  in  tragedy.  Horace  calls  him 
gravis,  weighty  or  dignified,  and  represents 
him,  and  Roscius,  as  performers  in  the  pieces 
ai  Qie  early  Roman  dramatic  writers. 


He  entered  so  flioroughly  into  the  spirit 
<if  his  parts,  that  he  is  said  by  Plutarch,  when 
once  geraonating  Atreus,  to  have  been  so  trans- 
ported with  fury,  as  to  strike  a  vervant  with  his 
sceptre  and  kill  him.  He  was  much  addicted  to 
luxury ;  and  Pliny  the  elder  sjieaks  of  a  single 
dish  served  up  at  his  table  at  the  cost  of  about  eight 
hundred  pounds  sterling,  consisting  of  singing 
and  talking  birds.  Notwithstanding  this  wan- 
fon  profusion,  such  were  the  gains  of  the  pre- 
dion at  that  time,  tliat  he  left  a  large  fortune 
to  his  son,  who  surpa.ised  him  in  expense  of  the 
same  kind  ;  for  he  not  only  treatea  his  guests 
with  singing  birds,  but,  as  Horace  records,  dis- 
solved in  vinegar  a  precious  pear!  taken  from  a 
lady's  ear,  and  drank  it  off.  At  the  dedication 
of  Pompey's  theatre,  A.  R.  698,  ^sopus  at- 
tempting to  entertain  the  spectators  as  usual, 
wais  obliged  to  stop  short  in  a  licntence  through 


the  failure  of  his  voice ;  whence  it  is  probable 
he  was  then  in  the  dectiite  of  life.  Baylt. — A. 

AETIUS,  count  of  the  empire,  and  a  ccle- 
bnted  general  in  the  reirn  of  Valentinian  III. 
was  born  at  Dorosterum  m  Mcesia.  His  fiiiher 
was  Gaudentius,  a  Scythian  by  birth,  bat  who 
had  risMi  to  the  dignity  of  master  of  the  cavalry, 
and  married  an  Italian  lady  of  tank  and  fortune. 
Aetius  was  from  his  infancy  enrolled  among  the 
emperor's  hoBsehc4d  troops,  and,  after  the  ^ttle 
of  PoUentia,  in  403,  was  given  as  a  hostare, 
first  to  Alaric,  afnrwards  to  the  Hnns,  with 
whose  chick  he  by  that  means  contracteti  an 
intimacy.  He  had  a  fine  figure,  and  robust 
constitution,  excelled  in  all  martial  exercises, 
and  was  fitted  for  enduring  aU  the  hardships  of 
war.  In  charact^  he  was  intrepid,  prudent,  and 
sagacious.  On  his  return  froin  the  coantry  of 
the  Huns,  he  married  the  daughter  of  Carpilio, 
captain  of  the  guards,  and  soon  rose  to  high 
trust  in  the  empire.  He  was  joined  with  count 
Boniface  in  the  defence  of  Marseilles  against* 
Aiaulphus.  On  the  death  of  the  emperor  Ho- 
norius,  he  took  part  with  the  usurper  John,  and  " 
was  sent  by  him  to  hire  an  army  of  Huns  for 
his  service.  Three  days  after  the  death  of  John, 
A<;tiuB  entei«d  Italy  with  60,000  Huns,  and 
being  met  by  Aspar,  a  bloody  but  indecisive 
engagement  ensued.  Ae'bus,  however,  thoudtt 
it  best  to  make  terms  for  himself  with  Placidta, 
the  mother  of  Valentinian,  who  received  him  to 
fevour,  and  gave  him  the  title  of  count ;  upon 
which  he  prevailed  on  the  Huns  to  march  Iwck 
after  obtaining  for  their  services  the  province  of 
Pannonia. 

Soon  after,  being  jealous  of  the  power  of 
count  Boniface,  he  persuaded  Placidta  to  rccal 
him  from  his  government  of  Africa,  and  at  the 
same  time  secretly  warned  him,  as  a  frienil,  not 
to  obey.  By  this  treachery  he  drove  Boniface 
into  a  revolt,  which  was  the  filial  cause  of  the 
entrance  of  the  Vandals  into  that  province. 
Thefraud  of  Aetiu^  being  at  length  discovered, 
a  civil  war  ensued  between  him  and  Bonilace, 
and  the  latter  died  of  a  wound  he  received  in 
battle.  Aetius,  however,  was  forced  to  retire  to 
the  court  of  Rugilas,  king  of  the  Huns,  in  Pan- 
nonia. Hence  lie  returned  at  the  head  of  a  large 
army,  which  So  awed  Placidia,  that  ^nt  wa^ 
compelled  not  only  to  pardon  him,' but  to  raiw 
him  to  the  rank  of  patrician,  and  in  eftcct  to 
put  herself,  her  son,  and  the  whole  western  em- 
pire into  his  liands.  He  was  thrice  invested 
with  the  consular  dignity  ;  assumed  the  title  of 
master  of  the  cavalry  and  inlantry,  and  with  it 
possessed  the  whole  military  power  of  the  State: 

In  this  situation,  the  talenta  and  acdvity  of' 
Aetius  were  the  great  defence  of  the  falling  tm- 
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pire.  He  concluded  a  treaty  witfj  Genseric, 
which  avened  the  Vandals  from  the  plunder  of 
Italy.  He  restored  the  atithonty  of  the  empire 
in  bpain  and  Gaul;  and  compelled  the  Franks 
and  Sueri,  after  vanquishing  them  in  the  field,  to 
become  useful  allies.  The  Britons  addressed  to 
him  their  expressive  Grtans  on  the  miseries  they 
endured  from  the  attacks  of  the  Picts  and  Scots ; 
but  the  circumstances  of  ^e  empire  would  not 
permit  him  to  send  them  relief.  He  settled  two 
colonies  of  Huns  and  Alans  in  Gaul,  and  em- 
ployed ihcm  in  the  defence  of  the  passages  of 
the  Rhone  and  Loire.  Theodoric,  king  of  the 
Goths,  ^tiled  in  Aquitain,  made  an  inroad  into 
Gaul,  and  besieged  Narbonae,  where  he  was 
defeated  in  battle  by  Actius  ;  and  when  count 
Litoriu*  was  atterwards  overthrown  and  taken 
prisoner  at  Toulouse,  the  presence  of  Aetius 
stopped  the  progress  of  the  victorious  Theodo- 
ric,  with  whom,  however,  he  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  make  a  treaty. 

In  the  year  451  the  dreaded  Attila,  with  a 
prodigious  army  of  Huns  and  other  northern 
barbarians,  invaded  Gaul ;  and  after  taking  and 
laying  waste  a  number  of  cities,  laid  siege  to 
Orleans.  Aetius  advanced  from  Italy  to  its  re- 
lief, and  engaged  Theodoric  to  join  him.  Atti- 
la's  troops  nad  entered  the  suburbs,  when  the 
confederate  armies  came  in  sight,  and  obliged 
ibem  to  make  a  hasly  retreat,  in  which  they 
sustained  considetable  loss.  Soon  after,  Aetius 
and  Theodoric  came  up  with  the  retreating 
host  of  Attila  on  the  plains  of  Chalons,  when 
«ne  of  the  most  bloody  battles  recorded  in  his- 
tory ensued,  in  which  Theodoric  was  slain ; 
but  the  consequences  proved  the  advantage  to 
be  on  the  side  of  the  Romans  and  Godts.  since 
Attila  declined  another  engagement,  and  con- 
tinued his  retreat.  By  the  persuasion  of  Aetius, 
who  did  not  wish  to  destroy  the  Huns,  and 
leave  the  empire  at  the  merer  of  die  Goths, 
Torrismoiid,  (he  son  of  Theodoric,  retired  to 
his  own  country  ;  as  did  likewise  another  ally, 
Meroveus,  king  of  the  Franks.  Attila  slowly 
moved  to  the  l^hine  without  further  molesta- 
tion. In  the  next  year  he  made  an  irruption 
into  Italy,  spreadmg  devastation  and  terror 
wherever  he  came.  Actius  was  not  able  to 
meet  him  in  the- field;  but  assembling  all  the 
troops  he  could  collect,  he  harassed  and  re- 
tarded the  march  of  Attila,  who  made  a  truce 
with  the  emperor,  and  retired. 

At  length  the  great  influence  of  Aetius  at 
court  began  to  tutrer.  An  eunuch,  named  He- 
'  radius,  having  obtained  an  ascendancy  over  the 
weak  Valentinian,  Infused  suRpicions  into  his 
'  jnind  of  the  patrician's  designs  on  the  throne, 
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and  of  his  correspondence  with  the  barbarians. 
He  himself  aggravated  them  by  a  haughtiness 
of  demeanour,  and  by  pressing  too  waimly  the 
promised  marriage  of  his  son  Gaudcntius  with 
the  emperor's  daughter.  Aetius  was  summoned 
on  a  felse  pretence  to  the  palace,  and  being  ad- 
mitted into  the  emperor's  apartment,  Vatenti' 
nian  nabbed  him  with  his  own  hand,  and  bis 
officers  and  eunuchs  finished  the  murder  fay  a 
multitude  of  wounds.  At  the  same  tiioe,  Boctiua 
the  pnetonan  przfect,  and  the  odicr  principal 
friends  of  Aetius,  were  separately  assassuiated. 
This  happened  in  454,  when  Aetius  wag  consul. 
The  bloody  and  treadierous  deed  was  regarded 
with  detestation  both  by  subjects  and  strangers  \ 
and  a  Roman,  whose  opinion  Valentinian  ask- 
id  concerning  it,  honestly  replied,  **I  know 
not,  sir,  upon  wl^t  ground  you  have  done  this  ; 
I  only  know  that  you  have  cut  off  your  right 
hand  with  your  left."  Univtrs.  Hist.  Gibim. 
— ^A. 

AETIUS,  a  Christian  divine,  a  native  of 
Antioch,  and  a  Inshop  of  that  city,  in  the  fourth 
century,  followed  the  doctrine  of  Arius,  and^ 
advancing  further  than  his  master  in  opinions 
deemed  by  the  prevailing  party  heretical,  was 
Bumamed  the  atheist.  In  his  youth,  his  poverty 
obliged  him  to  procure  a  subsistence  by  manual 
labour,  and  he  wrought  in  the  occupation  of  a 
goldsmith.  He  found  means,  at  lene;th,  to  fol- 
low his  inclination  for  learning,  and  became  a 
student  in  one  of  the  schools  at  Alexandria. 
Here  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  medical 
art,  which  he  afterwards  practised  with  credit. 
Theology  became  his  favourite  study  ;  and  after 
reading  the  scriptures  with  several  learned  theo- 
logians, he  assumed  the  clerical  character^  pro- 
bably about  the  year  359.  He  is  censured  for 
not  having  acquainted  himself  more  fully  with 
the  Christian  writers,  and  charged  with  not 
understanding  the  scriptures.  The  only  proof 
of  this  which  appears,  is,  that  he  did  not  explain 
the  scriptures  in  what  was  called  the  orthodox 
sense.  Among  the  followers  of  Arius,  who 
agreed  in  rejecting  the  doctrine  that  Christ  wa* 
of  the  same  substance  with  the  father,  or  the 
htmeeui'iBn  of  the  Nicene  synod,^and  who  were 
at  first  all  comprehended  under  the  appellation 
of  Hamtitutii,  or  believers  in  the  similarity  of 
the  nature  of  the  son  to  that  of  the  father,  dif- 
ferent opinions  arose  upon  the  qn^'inon,  whe- 
ther the  son  was  /He  the  fadicr.  Aetius,  who, 
though  stigmatised  as  a  contentious  sophist,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  able  disputant,  was  of 
opinion  that  there  must  be  an  tn&nite  difference- 
between  the  creator  and  his  creatures,  and  iFiere- 
£ore  maintained,  dial  the  son  was  in  substanco. 
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altc^ether  unliif  the  father.  Tlic  profession  of 
this  doctrine  was  ui  express  violation  of  a  law, 
which  had  been  passed  by  the  emperor  Constaa- 
tins,  "  that  no  man  should  say,  that  the  son  of 
God  was  ut  the  same  substance  with  God,  or  of 
a  different  substance,  but  that  he  was  in  all 
things  like  to  him  that  begat  him."  Aetius,  as 
the  author  and  propagator  of  the  opinion  of  an 
entire  dissimilarity  between  the  substance  of  the 
'^therand  the  son,  fell  under  the  penalty  of  this 
law,  and  was  banished  into  a  remote  part  of 
Phrygia.  Upon  the  accession  of  Julian  to  the 
empire,  he  was,  however,  recalled  from  exile  ; 
and  he  was  so  much  esteemed  by  this  emperor, 
that  he  wrote  him  a  letter  to  invite  him  to  his 
court,  and  gave  him  an  estate  near  A'litylcne  in 
Lesbos.  He  died,  probably  at  Constantinople, 
about  the  year  366,  and  was  handsomely  in- 
terred by  Eunomius  and  other  friends,  who 
liublicly  espoused  his  doctrine.  A  small  tract 
of  Aeuus  concerning  the  faith  is  preserved,  and 
answered,  by  Epiphanius,  De  Hares.  76.  It 
must  be  lamented,  that  it  should  ever  have  been 
thought  necessary  to  determine  abstruse  points 
of  theological  controversy  by  the  authority  of 
the  civil  magistrate.  Constantius  might  very 
properly  have  advised  the  clergy  not  to  disturb 
themselves  or  the  laity,  with  disputes  concern- 
ing the  similarity  of  substances,  of  which  they 
could  have  no  idea  ;  but  to  restrict  the  freedom 
of  incjuiry  by  a  law,  which  would  subject  such 
ingenious  men  as  Ai:tius  to  exile,  for  no  other 
Oflencc  than  maintaining  a  new  opinion  on  an 
obscure  question,  was  as  impolitic  as  it  was  un- 
just. Sacral,  lib.  ii.  c.  35.  Greg.  Nfss.  conir. 
Eunem.  lib.  i.  Philmlorg.  lib.  iii,  c.  15.  Then- 
dsr.  Hi/}.  Ec.  lib.  ii.  c.  29.  Fih.  Har.  lib.  iv. 
c.  3.  Lardner's  Cred.  part  ii,  c.  69.  GibbaiCs 
Hill.  c.  11. —B. 

AETIUS,  C.  a  physician,  of  Amida  in  Me- 
sopotamia, studied  at  Alexandria,  and  flourished 
not  earlier,  according  to  Hailer,  than  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixth  century.  He  was  probably 
a  Oiristian,  and  appears  to  have  had  the  rank 
of  Comes  Obseqnii.  He  is  Uttic  known  except 
by  his  works,  which  have  come  down  to  our 
times,  written  in  Greek.  They  are  a  compila- 
tion from  various  authors,  especially  Galen, 
whose  observations  and  remarks  he  repeats  as 
if  they  were  his  own.  They  consist  of  sixteen 
books,  divided  into  four  tetraiiilia.  He  begins 
with  a  lai^  enumeration  of  medicines,  in  which 

.  there  are  many  the  oilspring  of  superstition  i 
then  proceeds  to  some  general  disorders,  and 
fevers.  Next,  he  goes  through  the  diseases  of 
different  parts  of  the  body.    T^ese  are  succeeded 

■  by  antidotes,  external  remedies,  aoi  chiiurgical 


EubjecLs,  concludingwith  the  diseases  of  women, 
and  child-birth.  The  collection  shows  little 
judgment  in  choice,  or  method,  but  is  a  valuafaile 
relic  of  ancient  medicine,  containing  several 
things  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  paiticuiarly 
reUtive  to  Egyptian  pharmacy.  Only  tlic  eight 
first  books  h^ve  bce^  printed  in  the  original,  btit 
the  whole  has  several  times  been  edited  in  tlic 
Latin  version.  Freind,  Hist,  of  fJiju  Halltf, 
Bibl.  Med.  Prget.~K. 

AFER,  DoMiTius,  a  celebrated  orator  fa 
the  reigns  of  Tibeiius  and  the  three  succeedior 
emperors,  was  bom  3X  Nismes  in  Gaul,  B.  C^ 
15  or  16.  He  appeared. with  reputation  ^t  ths 
B.oman  bar,  aod  was  made  praetor ;  but  beiijr 
ambitious  of  Itigher  advancement,  he  cQEOpli^ 
with  the  base  ^irit  of  the  times,  and  took  up  the 
infamous  trade  of  delator,  or  accuser.  He  b&- 
gan  with  an  attack  on  Claudia  Pulchra,  Agrip- 
pina's  frieiid  ai^d  co.usin ;  and  succeed!^,  in  the 
cause,  he  thereby  ingrariated  himself  yfi.\^  T|i- 
berlus,  who  mgrtaUy  hated  Agrippina.  iHei 
son,  Quintilius  Varus,  was  the  object  of  his  ac-  ' 
cusation  the  next  year ;  and  fiiiding  thi;  tbs 
road  to  weatih  and  honours,  he  contirnied  to  fol- 
low '  it  to  old  age,  though  the  decline  of  bit 
powers  at  last  iqjured  the  fame  of  his  former 
eloquence.  He  possessed  the  art  of  flattery,  as 
well  as  the  talent  of  public  speaking,  a  very  ne- 
cessary accomplishment  to  one  who  meant  to 
tlirive  under  the  emperors  oi  that  period.  His 
readiness  in  tliis  respect  was  of  great  service  to 
him  in  an  incident  which  srrongly  mfirks  the 
debasement  the  Romans  had  fallen  into.  Afer 
had  erected  a  statue  to  Caligula,  in  the  Inscrip- 
tion of  which  it  was  nocicol  that  the  emperor 
was  a  second  time  consul  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven.  Caligula  pretended  to  understand  thisai 
a  censure  upon  him  for  violating  the  law,  and 
pronounced  in  the  senate  a  vehement  oration 
aeainst  Afer.  The  orator,  affecting  prodigious 
admiration  of  the  emperor's  eloquence,  dedared 
that  he  dreaded  it  more  ^an  his  sovereign 
power,  and  repcaccd  great  part  of  his  speech  m 
a  strain  of  rapture.  By  diis  management,  he 
not  only  gained  his  paraon,  but  was  raised  to 
the  consulate.  He  died  under  the  reign  of  Ne- 
ro, A.  D.  59,  as  is  said,  at  table,  after  eating  to 
excess.  Of  the  character  of  his  eloquence,  Quin- 
tilian,  who  in  his  youth  was  a  frequent  attendant 
upon  him,  gives  a  particular  account.  It  was 
full  of  vanety  and  art,  and  worthy  of  being 
compared  with  that  of  the  most  famous  oraioi^ 
in  the  golden  age  of  Rome.  He  often  inter- 
mixed pleasant  stories,  and  strokes  of  wit  in 
his  pleadings  -,  and  collections  were  made  of  his 
jests.    Afer  wrote    two   books    on    oratory. 
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Qulnttlian  speaks  with  much  feeling  of  the 
ndiculc  Tic  incuiTCd  by  continuing  to  plead 
after  hia  faculties  were  impaired,  jaciii  Ann. 
Quintilian.  BayU.—A. 

AFRANIUS,  L.  a  Latin  comic  poet,  flou- 
rished about  a  century  B.  C.  He  is  said  by 
Cicero  to  have  imitated  C.  Titius,  and  is  com- 
mended by  him  for  the  acuteness  of  his  genius, 
and  fluency  of  his  style.  Horace  mentions  him 
as  an  imitator  of  Menander.  Quintilian  cele- 
brates his  talents  for  comedy,  but  laments  that 
he  sullied  his  pieces  by  impure  and  unnatural 
]oTe-adventures,  declaratory  of  his  own  man- 
ners. A  story  is  told  by  Suetonius,  in  his  Life 
of  Nero,  of  the  acting  of  a  comedy  of  Afranius, 
called  the  •'Conflagration,"  in  which  the  pil- 
lage of  the  house  burned  was  given  to  the 
actors.  None  of  this  author's  works  remata. 
Vosiius  dt  Peel.  Lot.  Mereri. — A. 

AFRICANUS,  Julius,  an  eminent  chro- 
nologer,  flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century.  It  is  doubtful  wlwtherhe  was  a  na- 
tive of  Palestine,  or  of  Africa.  He  was  em- 
ployed, some  time  between  the  years  2i8  and 
222,  on  an  embassy  to  the  emperor  Heliogaba- 
lus,  to  obtain  an  order  for  restoring  the  city  of 
Emmaus  in  Palestine,  vrhich  wa;  accordingly 
rH>uiit  under  rfie  nanic  of  Nicopolis,  He  vi- 
sited Alexandria,  to  attend  the  lectures  of  Hcra- 
cla*,  about  the  year  231.  Four  distinct  worlcs 
<^this  learned  Christian  are  mentioned  by  Eu- 
sebius  and  Photius;  and  three  of  them  by  Je- 
rome ;  the  "  Cc£ti,"  a  collection  of  passages 
from  various  authors,  chiefly  on  physical  to- 
pics, of  which  only  a  few  fragments  remain ; 
a  "  Letter  to  Origen,"  still  extant,  written  to 
prove  the  history  of  Susanna,  annexed  to  the 
book  of  Daniel,  to  be  a  forgery  ;  a  "  Letter  to 
Aristidcs,"  to  reconcile  the  dt<sonatices  on  the 
genealogies  of  Christ  given  by  Matthew  and 
Luke,  an  extract  from  which  is  preserved  by 
Eusebius  ;  and  a  chronological  work,  in  five 
books,  containing  a  series  of  events  from  the 
banning  of  the  world  to  the  year  of  Christ 
HI.  Of  the  latter  work  Photius  writes,  that 
-  tfiough  concise,  it  omits  nothing  diat  is  neces- 
sary to  be  related.  Eusebius,  as  well  as  other 
suKequent  chronologer^,  is  thought  to  have 
borrowed  very  largely  from  this  chronicle.  Ju- 
liui  Airicanus  was  certainly  a  teamed  man,  and 
a  good  writer:  it  is  rtnich  to  be  regretted  that 
■o  little  from  his  pen  remains  entire.  Fabric. 
Mikl.  Grac.  lib.  v.  c.  I,  Lardnrt'i  cred.  part  ii. 
c,  37.  Vesi. dt  HiH.  Qr^.  lib.  ii.  c.  15.  Dup'm. 

AGAMEMNON.  The  story  of  this  early 
OftciaR  inerarch  ii  less  intcmrixed  with  f&bu" 


lous  or  incredible  circumstances  than  that  of 
most  of  the  heroes  engaged  in  the  Trojan  war. 
He  was  the  son  according  to  Homer,  the  grand- 
son according  to  Herodotus,  of  Atreus,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  the  realms  of  Argos  and  My- 
cenae. On  account  of  the  comparative  cxtSnt 
and  power  of  his  dominions,  he  was  chosen  Su- 
preme commander  of  the  confederate  army  de- 
stined against  Troy,  which  expedition  com- 
menced, according  to  thcUsherian  chronology, 
1194  years  B.  C.  On  arriving  with  the  fleet 
at  Auhs,  the  winds  for  u  long  time  proved  con- 
trary ;  when,  in  conformity  to  the  cruel  super- 
stition of  such  an  age,  the  soothsayer  Calchas 
enjoined  the  sacrifice  of  Agamemnon's  daughter 
Iphigenia,  as  a  propitiatory  offering  Co  Diana. 
His  compliance  with  the  barbarous  order  is  said 
to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  fatal  haired  of  his 
wife  Clytffimnestra  towards  him.  During  the 
long  war  with  Troy  he  Rilfilled  the  duties  of  a 
prince  and  gehcral,  though  his  unjust  treatment 
of  Achilles,  in  taking  from  him  Briseis,  was  the 
cause  of  many  evils  to  the  Greeks.  On  his  re- 
turn, bringing  with  hrm  Cassandra,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Priam,  as  a  concubine,  he  was  received 
with  a  treacherous  welcome  by  Clytamnestra, 
who  had  formed  a  guilty  connection  with  Egis- 
thus,  and  was  assassinated  by  that  prince,  his 
relation,  his  own  wife  assisting  in  the  deed,  and 
triumphing  in  her  vengeance.  His  son  Orestes 
afterwards  took  revenge  on  the  murderers ;  and 
the  events  of  horror  afforded  by  the  history  of 
this  family  have  been  favourite  subjecu  of  the 
tragic  muse  of  ancient  Greece,  and  its  imitators 
in  modem  times.     Bayle.  Aforeri. — A. , 

AGAPETUS,  Pope,  a  Roman  by  birth,  was 
raised  to  the  papal  see  by  the  interest  of  Theo- 
dotus,  king  of  Italy,  in  the  year  535.  The  spi- 
ritual power  of  the  Roman  see  was  by  thfs  time 
greatly  increased;  and  this  bishop  of  Rome, 
tnougn  he  po'^sesscd  his  high  station  only  for  a 
few  months,  found  opportunities  of  asserting 
the  supremacy  of  the  papal  authority  in  the 
church,  and  its  independence  with  respect  to 
the  civil  power.  When  the  emperor  Justinian, 
who  was'  always,  notwithstanding  the  muItipK- 
city  of  his  secular  cares,  attentive  to  the  interests 
of  religion,  entreated  the  pope  to  exclude  from 
his  communion  a  certain  class  of  heretics,  he 
granted  a  re(]ue»t  which  gave  him  an  opportu- 
nity  of  exercising  his  spiritual  authority,  but 
took  care,  at  the  same  time,  to  express  his  dis- 
approhation  of  the  emperor's  interference  in 
iftatters  of  faith.  On  another  occasion,  when 
Jusdnian  solicited  the  pope  in  favour  of  the 
Arian  clergy  lately  converted  to  the  orthodox 
&ith,  that  (ney  might  rclumc  their  fotmer  rank 
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in  the  church,  he  refused  the  request.  During 
au  embassy  to  Constantinople,  which  Agapetus 
undertook  at  the  request  ot  Theodotus,  to  pre- 
vent Justinian's  threatened  invasion  of  Ital^-,  the 
pope  resolutely  opposed  the  emperor,  and  tlie 
enij>ress  Theodora,  in  the  countenance  which 
they  gave  to  the  Eutychian  heresy,  by  appoint- 
ing Anthemius,  a  supposed  follower  of  Euty- 
chius,  to  the  patriarchate  of  Consrantinople. 
The  emperor  finding  the  pope  peremptory  in 
his  refusal  to  acknowledge  Anthemius  by  ad- 
mitting him  to  his  communion,  endeavoured  to 
intimidate  him  by  threats ;  but  the  pontiff  re- 
mained £rm  in  his  purpose,  and  sternly  said, 
"  When  I  came  to  Justinian,  I  hoped  to  meet 
a  Christian  prince,  but  I  have  found  a  Diocle- 
sian."  The  emperor,  in  part  perhaps  influen- 
ced by  religious  fears,  (or  he  was  eminently 
pious,  instciid  of  resenting  the  freedom,  yield^ 
to  the  decision,  of  the  pope,  and  in  the  room  of 
the  heretic  Anthemius,  chose  as  patriarch,  M em- 
nas,  a  divine  of  approved  orthodoxy.  The  pope 
ordained  Menuias,  and  boasted  that  he  was  the 
first  eastern  bishcw  who  had  been  consecrated 
by  a  successor  of  St.  Peter.  While  Agape- 
tus  was  at  ConMantinopIe,  he  fell  sick,  and 
<lied  in  536,  having  enjoyed  his  dignity  scarcely 
twelve  months.  His  remains  were  conveyed 
to  Rome,  and  his  name  was  afterwards  en- 
rolled among  the  saints.  While  we  repro- 
bate that  proud  assumption  of  spiritual  domi- 
nion, whidi  presumed  to  punish  the  ideal  crime 
of  heresy,  we  must  admire  the  intrepidity  which 
so  firmly  withstoood  the  interference  of  the  civil 
power  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  It  may  deserve 
notice,  that  the  see  of  Rome  was  at  this  time 
reduced  to  such  poverty,  that,  when  Agapetus 
undertDok  his  embassy  to  Constantinople,  he 
was  obliged,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  expenses 
of  his  joutney,  to  pawn  the  sacred  vessels  of  the 
church  of  St.  Peter.  Di^in,  cent.  vi.  Platina. 
Merer t.  Bewir.—Y.. 

AGAPETUS  II.  pope,  a  Roman  by  birth, 
who  came  to  the  see  of  Rome  in  the  year  946* 
and  possessed  it  till  the  year  956,  appean  to 
have  been  busily  occupiea  in  deciding  disputes 
concerning  bishoprics,  and  in  attempting  to  ter- 
minate the  civjl  divisions  with  which  Italy  was 
at  this  time  distracted.  He  sent  for  the  empe- 
ror Otho  to  oppose  Berengcr  II.  who  assumed 
the  regal  power  in  Italy.  He  has  left  behind 
him  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  wonderful  sanc- 
tity. Piatina.  Dupitt,  cent.  x.  Afcreri.^E.. 

AGAPETU  S,  deacon  of  the  church  of  Con- 
stantinople, in  the  sixth  century,  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  emperor  Justinian,  known  by  the  title  of 
XXfti}  BwiAmi),  the  Royal  Paper,  giving  him  ad- 


vice concerning  the  duries  of  a  Christian  prinCe, 
which  was  much  valued,  and  procured  the  au- 
thor a  place  among  the  most  judicious  writers 
of  this  period.  The  principal  editions  arc,  that 
of  Frobenius,  iiiSvo.  at  Basil  in  1521,  and  that 
printed  in  8vo.  atCologn  in  1604.  —  E. 

AGARD,  Akthuh.,  an  English  antiquary. 
born  at  Foston  in  Derbyshire  in  1540,  was  edu- 
cated for  the  practice  of  the  law,  and  became  a 
clerk  in  the  exchcqu^,  and  afterwards,  in  1570, 
deputy-dhambcrlam  of  the  exchequer.  He  pro- 
bably owed  his  taste  for  antiquarian  pursuits  to 
his  .'ituation,  so  favourable  to  researches  of  this 
kind;  and  not,  as  Wood,  in  his  "Athenae. 
Oxonienses,"  asserts,  to  his  intimacy  with  sir  . 
Robert  Cotton,  who  was  bom  in  the  same  year 
in  which  Agard  came  into  his  office.  He  drew 
up  catalogues  of  records  in  die  treasury,  and  . 
other  treatises  relative  to  his  office,  which  he, 
left  in  manuscript  for  the  use  of  the  public.  He 
made  a  large  collection  of  curious  articles  in . 
English  antiquities,  forming  twenty  volumes,  . 
which  he  bequeathed  to  his  friend  sir  Roban 
Cotton.  The  public  reaps  the  benefit  of  his 
industry,  in  five  pieces,  contained  in  Hearne's 
"  Collection  of  curious  Discourses,  written  by 
eminent  Antiquaries,"  printed  in  1720;  and 
another,  the  genuineticss  of  which  is  doubted, 
"  On  the  Antiquity,  Power,  &c.  of  the  Par- 
liament of  England,"  published,  widi  similar  es- . 
say^  by  Doddndge,  Holland,  Tate,  and  Camden, . 
in  i6j8,  and  1679.  The  pieces  published  by 
Mr.  Heame  are,  "  On  (he  Antiquiiy  of  Shires 
in  England;"  "  On  the  Dimensions  of  the 
Lands  of  England ;"  "  On  the  Authority,  Of- 
fices, and  Privileges,  of  Heralds  in  England  ;" 
*'  On  the  Antiquity  and  Privileges  of  the  Inns  of 
Court,  and  of  Chancerj? ;"  and  "  On  die  Di- 
versity of  Names  of  this  Island."  Agard  died 
in  1015.  He  was  member  of  a  celebrated  so- 
ciety of  antiquaries,  which  subsisted  from  dw 
year  1573  to  the  year  1604,  when  king  James, 
from  political  or  ecclesiastical  jealousy,  dissolved 
it.  Nicholson's  Enrliih  Hiu.  Lihr.  IVood"* 
Ath.  Oxen.  n.  685.  Biogr.  £rii.~E. 

AGATHARCIDES,  or  Agatharcusof  Cni- 
dus,  a  Greek  historian,  grammarian,  and  rheto- 
rician, mentioned  by  Josephus,  Diodorus  Si- 
culus,  Strabo,  and  other  ancient  writers,  lived  in 
the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  years  before  Christ,  and  wrote, 
several  historical  treatises.  Photius,  who  wrote 
his  Bibliotfaeca  in  the  ninth  century,  says,  that  he 
was  reader  and  secretary  to  Herachda,  and  a 
pupil  of  Ciniueus,  and  mendons,  as  his  princi*. 
pal  historical  wrirings,  ten  books  on  the  affain 
of  Asia,  foity-nioe  Dooks  00  diose  of  Europe, 
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wrtA  6ve  on  dw  Red  Sea.  Fragments  of  this 
writer  may  be  found  in  ]osephus,  Lucian,  and 
Photius.  Fcss.  Hijl.  Or.  iib.  i.  c.  20.  Fabric. 
£ibl.  Gt.  lib.  iii.  c.  8.  iib.  V.  c.  38.— E. 

AGATHEMER,  Orthonis,  a  geogra- 
plier,  whose  age  and  country  arc  unknown, 
wrote,  in  Greek,  for  the  use  of  his  pupil  Philo, 
whom  he  mentions  in  the  work,  a  "  Compen- 
dium of  Geography,"  Somcpiace  this  geogra- 
pher as  early  as  the  time  of  Scptimius  Scverus  ; 
others  suppose  him  to  have  been  contemporary 
with  GemiMhus  Plciho  in  the  fifteenth  centuty. 
The  internal  evidence  from  the  work  concern- 
ing its  author  is  very  uncertain,  and  no  external 
testimony  is  found.  His  treatise  contains  many 
things  worthy  the  attention  of  the  learned.  It 
was  published,  with  a  translation  and  notes,  in 
8vo.  by  Tennulius,  at  Amsterdam,  in  167 1  ; 
afterwards,  in  4to.  by  Gronovius,  at  Leyden,  in 
1697  ;  and  by  Hudson  at  Oxford,  in  1703,  in 
his  second  volume  of  the  lesser  geographers. 
Fabric.  Bii/-  Gnec.  lib.  ii.  c.  2,  §  10. — E. 

AGATHIAS,  one  of  the  Byzantine  histo- 
rians, who  wrote  in  the  sixth  century,  was,  a< 
appears  from  the  preamble  to  his  history,  a  na- 
tive of  Myrina  in  J&rMs.  Having  studied  the 
law  at  Alexandria,  he  assumed  the  profession  of 
an  advocate,  whence  he  was  ^urnamed  Scho- 
lasticus,  from  die  schools  or  colleges  in  which 
lawyers  were  instructed.  Jt  cannot  be  certainly 
learned  from  his  history,  whether  he  was  a 
Christian.  The  work  was  written  after  the 
year  566,  in  which  Justinian  died,  and  was  not 
published  earlier  than  the  year  593.  It  treats 
of  the  afiairs  of  part  of  that  emperor's  reign, 
beginning  where  Procopius  ends,  at  the  twenty- 
sixth  year  of  Justinian,  or  553  years  after 
Christ,  and  closing  with  the  slaughter  of  the 
Huns  in  559.  His  style  is  terse,  and  ornament- 
cd,  as  might  be  expected  from  a  writer  who 
paid  homage  to  the  muses.  He  wrote  epigrams, 
many  of  which  may  be  still  read  in  the  Antho- 
logia,  and  also  wrote,  as  Suidas  attests,  partly 
in  prose  and  partly  in  verse,  pieces  entitled 
"  Daphnica."  Poems  under  this  title  are  tnen- 
tioncd  in  the  preface  to  the  history.  J.  Vulca- 
nius  published  Agadiias's  history,  in  4to.  at 
Leyden,  in  the  year  15Q4;  it  was  afterwards 
elegantly  reprinted,  in  folio,  at  Paris,  in  1658. 
Vou.  de  Hilt.  Gr.  lib.  ii,  c.  22.  Fabric.  Biil. 
Gr.  lib.  V.  c.  5.  Hand.  Byx.  Hut.  p.  i.  c.  7. 

AGATHO,  pope,  a  native  of  Palermo,  was 
raised  from  a  monastery  to  the  pontificate  in  the 
year  679.  He  came  to  the  papal  chair  at  a  time 
when  the  sect  of  the  Monothelites  had  gained 
coesiderable  strengdi ;  aod  the  first  exercise  of  hia 


pontifical  authority  was,  to  ordtr  synods  to  be 
convened  in  ail  the  vrestern  provinces  to  rive 
their  decision  upon  their  leading  doctrine.  To 
this  measure  he  appears  to  have  been  stimulated,- 
partly  by  his  zeal  for  the  catholic  faith,  and 
partly  by  his  respect  for  the  authority  of  the  em- 
peror, which  was  still  paramount  even  in  reli- 
gious matters  ;  for  Constantine  Pogonatus  had. 
written  a  letter  to  die  preceding  pope,  dcclaiing 
his  intention  to  summon  a  general  council  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  disputes,  and  requiring 
him  to  send  legates  to  the  council.  Agatho, 
finding,  as  he  mieht  expect,  that  in  the  synods 
tlie  Monothelite  doctrine  was  condemned  as  he- 
retical, gent  legates  to  Constantinople  to  repre- 
sent the  westtm,  church.  Upon  their  arrival, 
Constantine  icnmediately  issued  instructions  to 
the  patriarchs,  to  summon  the  bishops  of  th^ 
respective  sees  to  a  general  council  at  Consun- 
tinople.  This  gmeral,  or  (ecumenical  council 
assembled  in  the  year  680.  The  point  referred  to 
their  decision  was  one  of  those  subtle  questions 
concerning  the  person  of  Christ,  vfhich  meta- 
physical speculation  had  generated,  and  which, 
for  several  centuries,  had  disturbed  the  peace  of 
the  world.  The  Eutychians,  or  Monophysitcs, 
had  taught,  that  in  tne  person  of  Christ  there 
was  hut  one  nature.  To  reconcile  diis  sect  with 
the  catholic  church,  which  held  the  union  of  two 
natures  in  Christ,  it  was  proposedi  in  a  confe- 
rence held  with  the  emperor  HeracHus  in  the 
year  630,  that  the  controversy  should  be  termi- 
nated by  admitting  on  the  part  of  the  Monophy* 
sites,  that,  in  Chnst,  after  the  union  of  the  two 
natures,  diere  was  but  one  will  and  one  opera- 
tion. An  edict  was  accordingly  published  in 
fiivour  of  this  doctrine,  and  it  was  confirmed  by 
a  council,  and  approved  by  the  Roman  ponti^ 
Honorius.  By  subsequent  popes,  however,  and 
by  many  bishops  both  of  the  eastern  and  western 
cnurches,  this  doctrine  was  still  deemed  hereti- 
cal i  and,  notwithstanding  the  injunction  of  the 
emperor  Constatis,  that  an  entire  silence  should 
be  observed  on  the  difficult  and  ambiguous  ques- 
tion concerning  the  one  will  and  one  operation 
in  Christ,  the  dispute  still  continued,  and  was 
carried  on  with  such  violence,  that  it  Was  deem-, 
ed  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  only  expe- 
dient ivhich  the  wisdom  of  these  times  could  de- 
vise for  settling  religious  disputes;  and  this 
sixth  general  council  was  called.  Tlie  result 
was,  mat  the  Monothelites  were  solemnly  con- 
demned. It  is  a  tnemoi-able  circumstance  at-> 
tending  this  decision,  that  Agatho,  by  his  re-- 
presentativcs  the  Roman  legates,  as  appear*, 
from  the  words  of  the  judgment,  and,  though 
denied  by  Barouius,  is  admiaeUby  the  generality 
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of'writers,  cotidemncd  in  this  council  his  predc- 
Cfssor  the  MonOth  elite  pope  Honorius,  and 
that  he  confirmed  by  penal  laws  the  sentence 
pronounced  by  the  council.  It  is  evident,  that 
cither  pope  Honorius,  or  the  sixth  general  coun- 
cil, was  not  infallible  :  where  the  tailui'c  lay,  the 
advocates  for  in&Uibility  may  determine.  Con- 
cerning this  council  it  in  tlirther  to  he  remai'ked, 
that  it  was  summoned  by  the  emperor,  and  that 
no  appeal  was  cnadc  to  the  decisions  of  former 
popes,  nor  any  peculiar  deference  shown  to  the 
authority  of  the  present  bishop  of  Rome.  Aga- 
tho  livcJ  but  a  short  time  after  the  dissolution  of 
this  council,  and  the  remainder  of  his  pontificate 
was  occupied  in  attending  to  the  temporal  in- 
s  tcrest  of  his  see,  that  he  might  obtain  from  Con- 
Btantine  a  remission  of  the  fine  paid  to  the  em- 
perors on  die  election  of  a  new  pope.  Agatho 
dtcd  in  682.  Of  his  personal  character  lit- 
tle is  known,  for  nodiing  can  be  inferred  on 
dlis  head  With  absolute  certainty  from  his  ca- 
nonisation ;  and  we  pay  little  regard  tt>  the  ac- 
count of  Platina,  that  he  was  a  man  of  such 
sanctity,  that  his  kiss  was  an  instant  core  for  die 
leprosy.  Agatho  wrote  a  letter  to  the  emperor 
against  the  Monoihelites ;  and  another  granting 
privileges  to  the  monasteiy  of  Wercmouth,  to 
be  found  in  Dogdale's  "  Monasticon  Anglica- 
nOm."  Pltttino  de  Vit.  Pontif.  Mosheim's 
Ecchs.  Hist.  cent.  vii.  Dupin.  Bower. — E. 
AGATHOCLES,  king  or  tyrant  of  Sicily, 
vas  one  of  die  most  extraordinary  men  of  the 
Bge  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  the  son  of  Car- 
cinus,  a  potter,  of  Rheginm  in  Italy,  who  re- 
moved to  Thermae  in  Sicily,  and  there  married 
a  woman  of  the  place.  By  the  father's  order, 
die  child  was  exposed  at  his  birth,  but,  after  ly- 
ing some  days  in  that  condition,  he  >vas  se- 
otAj  taken  ^way  by  his  mother,  and  brought 
up  at  her  brother's  house.  At  seven  years  of 
Vge,  being  a  very  beautiful  boy,  the  matter  was 
disclosed  10  his  father,  who  joyfully  received 
faim ;  and  soon  after  removing  to  Syracuscy 
educated  him  in  his  own  trade.  After  his  fa- 
tfkcr's  death,  his  beauty  recommended  him  to 
DemaS)  a  rich  noble  of  Syracuse,  who  liberally 
mpported  him  1  and  being  himself  appointed 
ffenerat  of  die  Agrigentines,  advanced  him  to 
nie  command  of  a  diousand  men  in  that  army. 
He  had  before  distinguished  his  tirength  and  agi- 
lity ai  a  common  soldier,  and  as  an  officer  he 
M>on  displayed  great  military  skill  and  courage. 
On  the  deadl  of  Demas,  Agadiocles  married  his 
■widow,  and  thus  became  at  once  the  richest  citi- 
sen  of  Syracuse. 

This  city,  liKe  most  fepnblics,  was  subject  to 
irtotent  party  contests,  m  oat  of  which  A^tho- 


cles  was  cxpcDed.  He  retired  to  Italy,  and  served 
the  Crotonians  with  great  reputation  in  a  war 
against  the  Bruttians ;  but  being  discovered  in  a 
design  of  making  him  self  master  of  Crotona,  and 
afterwards  ofTarentum,  he  could  gain  admission 
into  no  city,  and  for' some  time  headed  a  troop  of 
bandini,  who  ravaged  the  circumjacent  country. 
By  means  of  a  sudden  change  of  politics  in  Sy- 
racuse he  was  recalled  ;  and  being  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  troops,  he  defeated  the  expelled  aris- 
tocratical  party,  with  their  Cardiaginian  allies. 
He  soon  showed,  however,  such  a  disposition  ta 
become  himself  a  tyrant,  that  a  plot  was  laid 
against  his  life,  which  he  narrowly  escaped. 
Having  employed  himself  in  raising  a  considera- 
ble army  in  the  island,  he  marched  towards  Sy- 
racuse, which,  to  avoid  a  civil  war,  re^peiveil' 
him,  on  a  solemn  oath  of  allegiance.  He  soon, 
however,  began  to  court  the  popular  patty ; 
and,  by  its  means,  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  an  army  raised  for  a  particular  enter- 
prise. He  made  use  of  this  to  destroy  all  die 
nobles  and  principal  citizens ;  and  a  dreadful 
massacre  took  place,  in  which,  for  two  days  and 
nig^is,  all  sorts  of  enormities  were  committed. 
Having  thus,  as  he  called  it,  purged  the  state  of 
its  distempers,  he  affected  an  intention  to  retire  to 
private  life  ;  but  his  partisans,  by  acclamationt 
bestowed  upon  him  the  roj^  title,  widi  absolute 
authority. 

The  first  use  he  made  of  his  power  was  to 
cancel  all  debts,  and  divide  the  public  lands 
equally.  And  having  thus  levelled  all  condi- 
rions,  and  secured  the  favour  of  the  common 
people,  he  put  on  the  manners  of  a  iust  and  cle- 
ment prince,  governed  with  moderation,  and 
enacted  wholesome  laws.  He  likewise  carried 
his  arms  into  the  neighbouring  states  with  such 
success,  that  in  the  space  of  two  years  he  re- 
duced the  whole  island,  except  a  few  citie& 
^ich  were  possessed  by  the  Carthaginians. 

In  order  to  put  a  stop  to  hiS  progress,  Ha- 
milcar  was  sent  from  Carthage  with  a  powerful 
jeetand  army;  and  bctngjoined  on  his  landing 
by  some  of  the  Sicilians,  he  advanced  to  Aga- 
thocles,  who  attacked  him  near  the  city  of  Hi-' 
mera,  and,  in  the  beginning  of  the  engagement, 
was  successful.  But  succours  arriving  to  Hsmil- 
car,  die  fortune  of  the  day  was  completely 
turned,  and  Agathocles  was  driv*n  from  th* 
field,  and  obliged  to  shelter  within  the  walls  of 
Syracuse.  The  Carthaginians  followed  hitn," 
and  layine  siege  to  the  place,  appeared  to  have 
reduc(»l  their  enemy  to  extremities.  It  was  now 
that  Agathocles  displayed  his  courage  and  ge- 
nius, by  a  measure  of  almost  unexampled  bold- 
ness,  and  which  xneA  sfterwaids  as  an  exaiBK 
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pie  to  the  great  Scipio  in  less  difficult  circum-  visit  to  Sicily,  where  he  struck  with  such  terror 
Gtaaccs.  Communicating  his  dcsigu  to  no  indi-  the  powers  combined  against  the  Syracusans, 
vidual,  he  told  the  Syracusans  that  lit  ..ad  disco-  that  he  again  reducci!  the  whole  island,  a  few  of 
vcred  a  way  of  extricating  them  fi  om  their  cala-  the  sea-port  towns  excepted.  On  his  return  to 
raitous  state  ;  and,   having  .ordered  a  body  of    Africa,  he  found  a  ccnsideiable  change  ia  his 

horse  and  foot  to  be  ready  at  a  certain  hour,  he  aSairs  for  the  worse  ;  and,  on  an  attempt  upon- 
embarked  with  them,  attended  by  his  sons,  on  the  Carthaginian  camp,  he  was  rcptdsed  witli 
board  a  fleet  of  sixty  galleys.     A  superior  Car-     loss.     This  ill  success  occasioned  the  desertion 

thaginian  fleet  bloclced  up  the  harbour,  which  of  alt  his  African  auxiliaries,  which  induced 
for  some  time  he  could  not  pass.     At  length,     him  to  resolve  to  leave  the   country.     Endea- 

laking  the  opportunity  of  their  pursuit  of  a  fleet  vouting  to  withdraw  privately,  he  was  seised  l»y 
of  provision  vessels  which  came  in  sight,   he     the  soldiers,  and  kept  incustody.     Great  confu- 

tushed  to  sea,  and  steered  directly  for  Africa,  sion  ensued,  and  during  a  panic  with  which  ihe 

[edefcated  such  of  the  enemy's  ships  as  over-  army  wa^  struck,  he  inade  his  escape,  and  put 

took  him,  and  made  good  his  landing  on  that  con-  to  sea  in  a  small  vessel,  leaving  his  sons  to  the 

lincnt  in  the  year  B.  C.  279.  mercy  of  the  enraged  troops,  who  put  them  to 

That  the  enterprise  might  be  conducted  with  death,  and  then  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 

the  resolution  that  had  pronipted  it,  he  preva.il-  Carthaginians. 

ed  upon  his  soldiers  to  bum  all  their  ships,  him-  Agathocles,  arriving  in  Sicily,  assembled  some 
8clf  setting  the  example  witli  his  own.  Indeed  troops,  and  marched  against  the  Egcstines  who 
it  would  havabeen  impracticable  for  him  to  have  had  revolted  ;  and  storming  their  city,  he  put  all 
secured  them  in  an  African  port.  He  then  pro-  the  inhabitants  to  the  swonl.  Then  he  took. a 
ceedcd  up  the  country,  and  took  and  pillagea  se-  mostcruel  vengeance  for  the  murder  of  his  sons, 
vetal  towns.  Carthage  was  struck  with  equal  by  ord^Ing  the  butchery  of  every  relation,  how- 
astonishinent  and  consternation  at  the  news,  ever  remote,  to  any  of  the  Syracusans  who 
The  citizens,  however,  levying  a  lai^e  army  composed  the  army  m  Africa.  This  cruelty  oc- 
vnder  the  command  of  Hanno  and  Bomilcar,  casioned  a  large  party  to  be  formed  against  him 
heads  of  opposite  factions,  marched  out  ag;ainst  under  Dinocrates  wliom  he  had  banished;  aiyl 
die  invader.  An  action  ensued,  in  which  Hanno  he  was  so  far  pressed  by  them,  as  to  be  indticod 
.  was  slain,  and  the  Carthaginians  were  defeated,  .  to  purchase  a  peace  with  the  Carthaginians  b.y 
wilh  the  loss  of  dicir  camp.  This  disaster  was  the  restoration  of  all  the  places  they  had  before 
imputed  to  the  treachery  or  party^spirit  of  Bomil-  possessed.  He  also  made  propositions  to  Dino- 
car,  who  kept  back  his  division.  Messengers  crates,  which  being  rejected,  he  attacked  tbi; 
were  now  dispatched  in  all  haste  to  Sicily  to  re-  rival,  and  iJefeated  him,  but  afterwards  received 
cal  Hamilcar  for  the  defence  of  his  own  coun-  blm  into  his  friendship.  After  this  success,  17) 
try.  He  raised  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  and  sent  two  years'  time  he  brought  all  Sicily  under  sub- 
a  small  part  of  his  army  home;  but  hoping  to  jcction,  except  the  Carthaginian  cities, 
surprise  the  city  in  the  night,  he  again  drew  Unable  to  live  in  tranquillity  and  inaction, 
near  to  it  j  when  the  Syracusans,  becoming  ac-  though  now  far  advanced  in  years,  he  made  an 
guainted  with  his  design,  made  a  sally,  defeated,  expedition  into  Italy,  where  he  subdued  the 
and  took  him  prisoner.  fruttians ;  and  thence  to  the  Lipari  islands, 
Agathocles  had  now  effected  what  he  had  which  he  laid  under  contribution,  and  pluoderql . 
6rst  purposed  by  his  daring  project ;  but  the  new  (^  all  the  treasure  of  the  (eipples.  After  his  re- 
views of  conquest  that  opened  tohim  were  tobe  turn  he  is  said  to  have  bcfn  poisoned  by  oiic' 
satisfied  with  no  less  than  the  destruction  of  the  Ma:non„  by  means  of  an  envenomed  tonth-ptck» 
Carthaginian  empire.  He  engaged  as  many  of  aqd  to  have  been  burned  on  the  funeral  pile, 
the  African  princes  in  his  interest  as  he  was  while  still  hving,  and  in  the  95th  year  of  hi| 
able.  Among  these  was  one  of  Alexander's  age — anacco^nt  that  relishes  strongly  of  fable. 
captains,   named  Ophetbs,    who   was  become  Probably,  too,  some  of  the  stories  of  bis  .cniejty 

Erincc  of  Cyrene,  and  was  at  the  head  of  a  may  have  been  exaggerated  from  a  party  spirit. 
tr^ebody  of  regular  troops.  Agathocles,  after  He  was  certainly  a  man  of  great  talents  and  ac- 
he had  joined  him,  probably  Jealous  of  his  in-  livity;  and  appears  to  have  truly  served  his 
fluence,  caused  bim  to  be  treacherously  murder-  country  so  ffir  as  the  expulsion  of  Uic  Carthagi- 
ed,  and  incorporated  his  people  into  his  own  ar-  njans  was  a  leading  object  of  his  policy.  He 
my.  He  now  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Afri-  had  greatness  of  mind  enough  not  to  be  ashamad 
ca,  and  invested  the  city  of  Carthage.  Whilst  ofhis  low  origin;  and  at  public  entcnainn^ntSf 
his  army  was  lying  before  this  place,  he  paid  a  when  his  guests  were  served  out  of  gold  aod  siV- 
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ver,  he  was  accustomed  to  cat  from  earthen  upon  Harold.  Agelnoili  (luhlislinl  a  "  PancFj-ric 
ware,  as  most  suitable  to  a  potter.  DloJarus  Si-  on  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  ;"  a  "  Letterto  Earl 
(ulut.  JttSl'm.  Vnivers,  Hist. — A.  Lcofric  concerning  St.  Auji^stine  ;"  and '*  Let- 
AGATHON,  a  Greek  dramatic  poet,  a  dis-  tcrs"  to  several  persons.  Girvatfct  Knyrhian  atud 
ciple  of  Socrates  and  Prodtcus,  was  rich,  hand-  Dteem  Seriptorti.  Harpifidd,  Hist.  EtcL  Aagl. 
some,  and  good-tempered,  but  of  loose  morals.  Bait  dt  Scripior.  Britan.  Biegr.  Brilan. — E. 
His  first  tragedy  gained  the  prize  in  the  first  AGESILAUS,  king  of  Sparta,  one  of  the  il- 
ycar  of  the  nmetictn  Olympiad,  B.  C.  419,  on  lustrioui  men  of  Greece,  was  the  younger  son 
which  occasion  he  gave  splendid  entertain  men  ts.  of  king  Archidamus  !1.  Not  standing  in  pro- 
He  is  supposed  tohavediedat  the  court  of  Arche-  spect  of  die  crown,  he  was  brought  up  in  the 
laus  king  of  Maccdon.  Nothing  is  left  of  his  severity  of  a  common  La cedxmoni an  education, 
works  but  some  passages  quoteil  by  Aristoric  and  was  thorou^ly  grounded  in  t]\e  lessons  of 
and  other  writers.     It  appears  that  he  was  very  self-denial  and  obedience.     His  vigorous  spirit. 


fond  of  antithetical  sentences  i  of  which  one  of  tempered   with  chearfulness    and  good-nature, 

t)ic  most  remarkable  recorded  is,  "  that  it  is  pro-  caused  him  to  be  early  csleemed,  notwithstand- 

bable  many  things  sliould  happen  against  proba-  iug  (he  personal  defects  of  bmcncss  in  one  leg, 

bility."  and  a  small  smturc.    In  particular,  he  gained  the 

Vossius  supposes  Agathon  the  tragic,  and  auction  of  Lysander,  at  that  lime  the  leading 

Agathon  the  comic  writer,  to  have  been  two  per-  man  in  the  Spartan  state  ;  and  it  was  by  his  in- 

sons;  but  it  seems  more  probable  that  one  person  flucnce,  that,  at  the  death  of  his  brother  king 

was  a  writer  in  both  species  of  dramatic  compo-  Agis,  he  was  preferred  to  his  nei^w  Lcotychi- 

Eition.     Bayli.     Fesslus. — A.  das,  to  whom  the  succession  regularly  belonged; 

AGELNOTH,  in  Latin  Achelkotus,  an  but  the  stain  of  illegidmacy  had  been  thrown  on 
English  divine,  the  son  of  earl  Agilmaer,  lived  his  birth,  to  which  Agis  himself  had  given  cre- 
in  the  reign  of  Canute,  and  was  created  archbi-  dit,  though  he  afterwards  retracted  his  opinion, 
shop  of  Canterbury  in  the  year  1020.  He  ob-  One  obstacle  to  the  elevation  of  Agesilaus  arose 
lained  the  appellation  of  the  good,  probably  on  from  the  superstitious  regard  of  the  Spartans  to 
account  of  his  religiouszeal,  for  he  issaidtonave  an  oracle,  which  warned  them  against  a  lame 
prompted  the  king  to  acts  of  piety,  and  to  have  reign ;  the  meaning  of  which,  however,  Ly- 
■  obtained  from  him  large  sums  of  money  for  the  sander  artfully  turned  from  the  lameness  of 
support  of  foreign  churches.  It  would,  in  those  Agesilaus  to  the  illegitimacy  of  Leotychidcs. 
superstitious  times,  be  regarded  as  a  further  The  oracle  itself  seems  to  have  been  intended  to 
highly  meritorious  proof  of  his  piety,  that,  on  guard  against  changing  the  constitutional  ap- 
his way  to  Rome,  whither  he  went  to  receive  pointment  of  two  co-equal  kings  to  that  of  a 
his  pall  from  the  pope,  he  purchased  at  a  vast  ex-  single  one.  On  the  throne,  Agesilaus  conducted 
p«n'!e  an  arm  of  St.  Augustine,  a  precious  relic,  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ingratiate  him- 
which  he  presented  on  his  return  to  Lenfric  earl  self  H'ith  all  ranks  and  parties  ;  insomuch, 
of  Coventry.  It  was  more  tn  his  credit  that  he  that  the  ephori  are  said  to  have  laid  a  £ne  upon 
discharged  his  archie  pise  opal  duties  with  dili-  him  for  monopolising  theafFections  of  the  Spar- 
gcnce,  and  employed  his  influence  with  Canute  tans. 

te  restrain  him  from  excesses.  This  prelate  ap-  The  Peloponnesian  war  was  at  diis  time  sub- 
pears  to  have  taken  an  active  and  decided  part  in  sisting,  and,  in  addition  to  it,  the  king  of  Persia 
political  contests.  After  the  disturbances  which  declared  himself  openly  against  the  Laccdscmo- 
happened  after  the  death  of  Canute  concerning  nians,  and  prepared  to  reduce  all  the  Greek  ci- 
the  succession,  when  Harold,  during  the  ab-  ties  in  Asia,  which  they  had  taken  under  their 
sence  of  Hardicanute,  seized  the  whole  kingdom,  protection,  and  on  which  their  maritime  power 
A  gel  noth  refused  to  crown  htm,  pleading  that  the  entirely  depended.  On  this  occasion,  Agesilaus, 
late  king  had  obtained  from  him  a  promise  not  at  the  instigation  of  Lysander,  was  constituted 
to  place  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  any  one  general  of  Greece,  and  an  army  was  decreed 
who  was  not  of  the  issue  of  queen  Emma.  This  him  to  carry  over  into  Asia,  where  the  La- 
refusal  was  publicly  given  at  the  attar,  and  ac-  ccdxmonians  had  already  a  force  under  Dercyl- 
companied  with  a  ^^otemn  imprecation  against  lidas,  Agesilaus  made  it  a  condition  of  his  ac- 
any  bishop  who  should  presume  to  perform  the  cepting  the  command,  that  a  council  of  thirty 
ceremony.  Neither  threats  nor  promises  could  shouVJ  accompany  him,  of  whom  Lysander  was 
prevail  upon  the  archbishop  to  recede  from  his  the  chief.  While  waiting  at  Aulis  to  set  sail, 
determination;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  hehad  a  quarrel  with  tlie  Boeotians  about  a  sacii- 
ceremony  of  coronation  <ras  ever  performed  tice,  which  afterwards  proved  the  occasion  of  a 
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war  fwtwcen  the  nations,  and  of  ^e  subversion 
of  the  Spartan  dominion. 

On  arriving  in  Asia,  B.  C.  396,  Ag«silau9 
feimd  his  authority  so  much  eclipsed  hy  that  of 
Lysandcr,  wlio  was  by  nature  haughty  and  tlomi- 
TieeriHg,  that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  rjke 
^iritea  measures  to  controui  it.  He  even,  by 
*vay  of  mortification,  appointed  Lysandcr  his 
victualler,  and  then  biJ  the  lonians  "  go  and 
pay  court  to  his  butcher."  Lysander  was  con- 
tented with  a  mild  reproof;  but,  rcnirning  to 
Greece,  be  secretly  entersd  into  a  train  ofin- 
ttigues  for  overturning  the  constitution  of  Spar- 
ta, which  death  prevented  him  from  bringing  to 
eflect.  The  lieutenant  for  the  great  king  in 
these  parts.  Tissaphernes,  being  nnprepar^  to 
resist  Agcsilaus,  at  first  gained  time  by  a  ficti- 
tious treaty,  and  then  having  collected  an  army, 
declared  war  against  him.  Agesiiaus,  thank- 
ing him  for  a  perjury  wliich  would  render  the 
gods'encmies  (o  the  Persians  and  friends  to  the 
Greeks,  over-ran  the  province  of  Phrygia,  and, 
collecting  a  vast  Iwoty,  returned  into  loriie  by 
the  sea-coast,  and  wintered  ai  Ephesus.  The 
next  year  he  marched  into  Lydia,  and  near  Sar- 
dis  gave  the  Persians  a  defeat,  which  made  him 
master  of  all  that  country.  Tins  success  occa- 
sioned the  rccal  and  death  of  Tbsaphemes,  who 
was  succeeded  by  Tithraustes.  He  offered  great 
presents  to  Agesilaus,  and  proposed  an  accom- 
modation between  his  master  and  the  Greets; 
but  the  Spartan  kine  replied  tliat  this  was  be- 
yond his  powers  without  orders  from  home :  he 
however  gratified  Tithraustes  with  removing 
out  of  his  province  into  Phrygia,  where  Phar- 
nabazus  was  governor,  first  receiving  from  Ti- 
thraiistes  a  sum  to  defray  his  expenses.  On  his 
march  he  received  a  decree  from  Sparta,  con- 
fcriing  on  him  the  unprecedented  trust  of  the 
command  by  sea  as  well  as  land.  To  the  for- 
mer he  appointed  Pisander,  his  brother-in-law, 
in  ivhich  he  was  charged  with  being  somewhat 
biassed  by  private  attachment.  Proceeding  into 
Phrygia,  he  reduced  many  cities,  and  raisedgrcat 
contnhulions  without  opposition,  Pharnabazus 
not  chodsing  to  face  him.  Thence  he  marched 
into  Paphlagonia,  being  invited  by  Spithridatcs, 
a  satrap,  who  had  revolted  from  the  Pereian 
king.  He  made  a  league  with  Cotys,  prince  of 
that  country;  and,  returning  into  Phrygia,  win- 
tered in  the  palace  of  Pharnabazus,  mamtaining 
his  army  at  free  cost,  and  enriching  it  by  plun- 
der. This  satrap  desired  an  interview  with  him, 
and,  arriving  at  the  appointed  [tiace,  was  sar- 
pTised  to  find  Agesilaus  seated  on  the  grass  un- 
der 3  tree.  The  slaves  of  the  Persian  spread 
rich  carpets  for  their  mustei- ;  but,  ashamed  to 
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use  them  in  presence  6f  the  Spartan,  he  seated 
himself  on  the  grass  by  his  side.  When  Phar- 
nabazus expostulated  with  Agcsilaui  for  the  in- 
juries inflicted  on  him,  notwithstanding  the 
friendship  he  had  ftmnerly  shown  to  the  Lace- 
demonians, the  other  Spartans  cast  down  their 
eyes  in  silence,  and  the  king  was  obliged  to  ex- 
culpate himself  on  (he  ground  of  necessary  hos- 
tility against  one  who  was  a  vassal  of  their  great 
enemy,  thePcrsian  monarch.  They  partedwith 
mutual  tokens  of  friendship ;  and  it  is  pleasing 
to  know,  that  when  Pharnabazus  was  afterwartb 
driven  to  take  refuge  in  Peloponnesus,  he  re- 
ceived protection  and  all  kind  offices  from  Age- 
silaus. 

He  had  now  been  two  years  at  the  head  of 
the  Greek  anny  in  Asia,  during  which  he  had 
exhibited  all  the  talents  of  a  warrior  and  states- 
man,  and  all  the  virtues  of  a  Lacedemonian.  In 
the  endurance  of  hardships,  in  contempt  of 
wealth  and  luxury,  in  personal  disinterestedness 
and  moderation,  he  was  surpassed  by  hone  of 
the  mosf  celebrated  among  his  countrymen. 
And,  though  he  seems  to  have  given  his  army 
free  licence  of  pillage,  he  is  charged  with  no 
acts  of  cruelty  or  brutality.  He  brought  all  the 
cities  in  his  protection  under  excellent  R-gula- 
tions,  and  settled  their  governments  without  put- 
ting to  death  or  baiiisning  an  individual.  At-' 
tachment  to  his  country,  and  to  die  glory  anj 
advantage  of  Greece  in  general,  appears  to 
have  been  his  ruling  passion  ;  and  he  had  form- 
ed vast  schemes  for  transferring  the  war  into 
Persia,  and  striking  at  the  heart  of  the  eastern 
empire)  in  the  execution  of  which  he  m^ht 
have  anticipated  Alexander,  had  he  been  sufier- 
ed  to  proceed  in  his  career.  But  the  Persian 
policy  exciting  enemies  at  liomc  against  the  La- 
cedemonians, it  became  necessary  to  recal  Age-  , 
silaus  for  the  defence  of  his  native  land.  He 
hesitated  not  a  moment  to  obey  the  order, 
tfiough  he  showed  his  sense  of  that  influence 
which  had  been  the  cause  of  it,  by  raying,  "  that 
he  had  been  driven  out  of  Asia  by  thiny  thou- 
sand of  the  great  king's  archers  ;".  alluding  to 
the  impression  of  an  archer  on  the  gold  coin 
called  a  daric.  Leaving  a  small  army  to  secura 
his  conquests,  he  set  out  on -his  return  by  the 
way  that  Xerxes  entered  into  Greece.  As  he 
marched  through  Thrace,  he  did  not  stay  to  ask 
pnmission  for  passage  of  the  barliarou^'  nations, 
but  only  demanded  of  t;acb,  "  whether  they 
chose  him  to  pass  as  a  friend  or  an  enemy  i*' 
And  when  the  king  of  Macedon  rqilied  10  tliis 
question,  "  that  he  would  consider  of  it,"  "  Lei 
him  consider  (said  lie) :  in  the  mean  lime  we 
will  march."     He  met  witli  resistance  in  somtf" 
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places,  bot  routed  the  opposers  with  little  di£- 
<;uity. 

.  On  his  return  to  Greece,  he  was  met  by  an 
prder  from  the  ephori  to  inva<Ie  Bceotta,  which 
he  complied  with,  though  contrary  to  his  judg- 
ment. At  ChKronea  he  came  in  view  of  an 
?rmy  of  Thebans  and  Argives,  when  a  very  se-  ■ 
\ere  engagement  ensued,  in  which  Agcsdaus 
drove  off  the  field  the  Argives  who  were  opposed 
to  him,  while  the  Themins  did  the  same  with 
respect  to  tlieir  antagonists.  The  victors  then 
fought ;  and,  though  the  Thebans  retreated  from 
die  field,  they  could  not  be  broken,  and  Agesi- 
Itius  received  several  wounds.  It  is  to  the  credit 
of  his  Immanity,  that  the  smart  of  them  did  not 
pre  vent  his  dismissing  unhurt  some  of  the  enemy 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  a  temple  of  Minerva. 
On  liis  return  to  Sparta,  he  secured  the  esteem 
of  his  fellow-citizens  by  a  mode  of  life  as  frugal 
and  unostentatious  as  if  he  had  never  seen  the 
luxury  of  Asia.  He  made  no  change  in  his 
furniture,  diet,  or  equipage  ;  and  the  carriages, 
in  which  his  daughters  rode  at  solemn  proces- 
sions, differed  in  no  respect  from  those  of  other 
young  women. 

;  Corinth  next  becoming  the  head-quarters  of 
the  confederates,  Agesilaus  was  sent  to  besiege 
it  i  but  the  enterprise  did  not  succeed.  He  was 
kept  in  check  by  Iphicrates  the  Athenian  com- 
mander, and  obliged  to  return  after  laying  waste 
the  territory.  He  then,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Achzans,  made  an  expedition  against  the  Acar- 
nanians,  whom  he  obliged  to  sue  for  peace.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  Spartans  being  much  pressed 
at  sea  by  Conon  the  Athenian,  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  the  Persian 
king,  and  Antalcidas  was  sent  to  his  court  for 
that  purpose.  The  other  Grecian  states,  either 
voluntarily  or  from  compulsion,  concurred  in 
die  agreement;  and  the  peace,  called  that  of 
Antalcidas,  was  made,  by  which  the  sove- 
reignly of  Greece  was  guaranteed  to  Sparta,  but 
on  the  dishonourable  condition  of  abandoning 
the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  to  the  Persians,  This 
was  B,  C.  387.  The  Spartans  soon  after  dis- 
played theif  tyrannical  disposition  in  chastising 
several  of  the  smaller  states  separately  ;  and  in 
a  most  unjust  manner  they  seised  upon  the  cita- 
del of  Thebes,  an  action  abetted  by  Agesilaus, 
throuzh  the  hatred  he  had  long  conceivedagainst 
tne  Thebans,  and  his  principle  of  patriotism, 
which  too  much  inclined  to  the  approbation  of 
all  acts  beneficial  to  his  country,  whether  equi- 
table or  tKtf.  This  conduct  in  the  end  involved 
Sparta  ia  a  new  war  with  Athens,  which  was 
nearly  terminated  by  agreement,  when  the  The- 
tHns>  under  the  iUustrioui  Epanuaondas,  began 


to  be  formidable  to  their  oppressors.  Agesi- 
laus had  already  been  blamed  for  teaching 
them  the  art  of  war  by  his  expeditions  against 
them ;  and  now  they  were  able  to  meet  the 
Lacedemonians  in  the  field,  as  appeared  in 
the  famous  battle  of  Lcuctra,  where  Archi- 
'  damus,  the  sou  of  Agesilaus,  and  Cleombroms 
the  other  Spartan  king,  were  entirely  defeated 
with  great  toss,  and  Cleombrotus  was  jcft  dead 
on  the  spot. 

This  terrible  stroke  occasioned  great  conster- 
nation at  Lacedemon,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
invest  Agesilaus  with  a  dictatorial  power,  since 
the  severity  of  the  Lycurgan  laws  would  have 
inflicted  such  penalties  on  the  fugitives  a>i  could 
not  now  be  borne.  Agesilaus  eluded  the  diffi- 
culty by  saying,  "  Let  the  laws  sleep  to-day^ 
to-morrow  let  diem  resume  their  full  vigour." 
He  then  exerted  himself  with  all  tlie  energy  of 
his  character  to  levy  a  new  army,  and  restore 
the  spirits  of  his  people  ;  and  when  Epaminon- 
das  entered  Laconia  with  a  great  force,  and  ap- 
peared before  Sparta  itself,  which  never  till  then 
had  beheld  an  enemy  from  its  roofs,  AgcsilauSt 
by  his  military  skill  and  prudence,  baSled  him  in 
all  his  attempts  on  the  city,  and  obliged  him  to 
retire  after  wasting  the  country.  By  his  pre- 
sence of  mind,  too,  he  defeated  a  dangerous  con- 
spiracy of  Spartans  who  had  seized  the  temple 
of  Diana,  but  who  were  induced  by  his  orders 
to  quit  their  post,  and  were  afterwards  all  appre- 
hended and  executed  without  the  usual  forms  of 
law.  in  the  progress  of  this  war,  which  lasted 
five  years,  he  was  of  the  greatest  use  to  his 
countrymen  by  his  counsels ;  and  his  son  Archi- 
damus,  as  commander-in -chief,  was  frequently 
successful  in  the  field. 

New  commotions  broke  out  in  Peloponnesus 
in  the  year  B.  C.  362,  and  Agesilaus  marching 
with  an  army  to  join  the  Mantineans,  was  near 
givirio;  Epaminondas  an  opportunity  of  surpris- 
ing Sparta.  Soon  after  followed  ihe  battle  of 
Mantinea,  in  which  Agesilaus,  at  the  head  of 
the  Spartans  and  their  allies,  was  defeated  by 
Epaminondas,  who  died  in  the  moment,  of 
victory.  All  Greece  was  now  desirous  of 
healing  the  wounds  of  their  country  by  a  ge- 
neral peace;  which  was  concludea  with  the 
exception  of  the  Lacedemonians  alone.  They* 
at  the  instance  of  Agesilaus,  refused  to  coo- 
cur,  because  the  Messenians  were  com[»^chend* 
ed  in  it  as  a  separate  state;  for  which  obsti- 
nacy he  is  justly  blamed  by  his  biographer  Plu- 
tarch. 

By  this  time  he  was  far  advanced  in  years  ; 
yet  he  did  not  scruple  to  engage  in  a  totally  new 
scene  of  action,  by  accepting  the  command  of  & 
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band  of  mercenary  troops  in  the  service  of  Ta- 
chos,  a  competitor  for  the  throne  of  Egypt. 
Wiien  he  arrived  in  that  country,  a  number  of 
Egyptians,  eager  to  see  a  person  of  whose  fame 
Ihcyhadheard  somiich,  went  to  meethimrbut 
beholding  a  little  old  man,  meanly  clad,  sitting 
on  the  glass  by  the  sea-side,  thev  expressed  their 
disapponitment  by  applying  the  fable  of  the 
mountain  in  labour.  He  increased  their  wonder 
and  contempt  by  accepting  onlv  the  substantial 
paitof  the  provisions  they  broughthim,  and  de- 
siring them  to  carry  to  thcHclots  the  sweetmeats, 
pastry,  and  perfumes.  He  soon,  however,  gave 
them  a  different  idea  of  him  by  his  actions ;  but 
he  sullied  his  reputation  and  that  of  his  country 
by  going  over,  on  more  advantageous  offers,  to 
tlie  other  competitor,  Nectanabis.  Indeed  the 
whole  transaction  reflects  little  honour  on  the 
public  principles  of  the  Spartans  or  their  king. 
He  difplaved,  however,  his  wonted  skill  and  va- 
lour in  favour  of  Nectanabis,  whom  he  left 
lirmlyestablishcdon  thethrone.  Retumtngwith 
a  large  sum  on  the  public  account  for  the  aid  he 
had  given,  he  was  driven  by  a  storm  to  a  place 
called  the  Haven  of  Menelaus,  on  a  desert  coast 
in  Africa,  where  he  died  in  his  84*  year,  B.  C. 
360,  after  a  reign  of  forty-one  years,  during 
above  thirty  of  which  he  had  been  the  most  di- 
tingui:.hed  personage  in  Greece. 

The  life  and  actions  of  Agesilaus  have  been 
recorded  by  Xenophon,  who  was  his  intimate 
friend  and  partial  admirer,  by  Diodonis  Siculus, 
Plutarch,  and  Ncpos,  His  general  character 
will  sufficiently  appear  from  the  preceding  nar- 
rative, taken  from  these  authorities ;  to  wnich  a 
few  strokes  may  be  added.  He  had,  on  the 
whole,  a  high  regard  for  justice  ;  and,  on  hear- 
ing the  king  of  Persia  named  under  the  appella- 
tion of  the  grtai  king,  he  was  wont  to  say, 
*'  How  greater  than  i,  if  he  be  not  more  just  r" 
Yet  it  has  been  seen  that  his  maxims  of  justice 
could  give  way  to  the  particular  benefit  of  his 
country  ;  and  even  private  friendship  would 
sometimes  make  them  waver.  Plutarch  asserts 
that  a  letter  of  his  was  extant,  in  which  he  said, 
"  If  Nicias  is  innocent,  acquit  him  ;  if  he  is 
not,  acquit  him  on  my  account :  at  any  rate,  ac- 
quit him."  Yet  his  personal  integrity  and  disin- 
terestedness ^cre  always  above  suspicion  ;  and 
no  nan  made  less  use.of  such  opportunities  of 
enriching  himself.  He  was  likcwisa  remarkably 
free  from  vain-glory  and  would  never  sufl'erany 
statue  of  himself  10  be  set  up,  or  anv  represen- 
tation whatever  of  his  person  to  be  taken.  "  Let 
my  actions,"  he  would  say,  "  if  deserving,  be 
mv  monument."  The  kindness  and  humanity 
of  his  temper  have  already  been  noticed ;  and 


the  following  anecdote  gives  a  rery  pleasing 
idea  of  his  domestic  affections.  A  friend  once 
caught  him  riding  upon  a  stick  with  K\\  child- 
ren ;  "  Tell  nobody  what  you  have  seen  (said 
Agesilaus)  till  you  are  yourself  a  father."  In 
the  collections  of  apophthegms,  a  number  are  at- 
tributed to  this  king,  which  dispby  the  true 
Spartan  force  and  smartness.  Xenophan,  Hel- 
itmc,  tt  Oret.  dt  Laud.  Agtiil,  PlHtareh, 
ViU  AgMil.  Corn.  Nfpos,  Vil.  AgesU.  Dioda- 
rus  Siculus.  Justin.  Univeri,  Hist.  —  A. 

AGILULT,  king  of  the  Lombardst  waV 
duke  of  Turin  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Au- 
tharis,  the  preceding  king.  The  nation,  on  thtl 
event,  being  assembled  to  elect  a  successor,  and 
not  able  to  agree  among  themselves,  referred  die 
choice  to  Tneudelinda,  the  widow  of  Audiaris* 
desiring  her  to  fix  on  one  who  should  be  her  hus- 
band and  their  sovereign.  Her  choice  of  Agi  - 
lulf,  a  person  of  acknowledged  merit,  and  a  re- 
lation of  Autharis,  was  universally  approved* 
and  he  was  crowned  at  Milan  In  591.  Soo^i 
after  his  accession,  Theudelinda,  a  princess  of 
great  religious  zeal,  persuaded  him  to  quit  the 
Arian  communion  for  the  catholic;  in  which  he 
was  followed  by  numbers  of  his  subjects,  some 
of  whom,  indeed,  had  hitherto  been  pagans. 
In  the  third  year  of  his  reign  he  had  to  sustain  a 
war  against  some  of  his  own  rebellious  dukesi 
whom,  in  the  end,  he  forced  to  submit.  While 
he  was  thus  engaged,  Romanus,  exarch  of 
Ravenna,  made  an  incursion  into  Lombardy; 
and  took  several  places  ;  butAgiluIf,  by  his  vi- 
gour, recovered  them,  and  even  marched  into  the 
Roman  dukedom,  and  encamped  not  far  from 
Rome.  Here  he  committed  great  ravages,  and 
made  a  number  of  prisoners  from  the  poor  inha- 
bitants, till  pope  Gregory  tlie  Great,  by  his  in- 
fluence over  Theudelmda,  prevailed  on  him  to 
retire,  after  ransoming  his  captives.  He  soon 
after  concluded  a  peace  with  the  exarch.  This 
was  not  of  long  continuance.  The  new  exarch, 
Callinicu ',  treacherously  broke  the  treaty,  and 
Fcized  Parma,  in  whicn  was  the  daughter  of 
Agilulf  with  her  husband.  Highly  provoked  by 
this  conduct,  Agilulf  entered  into  a  Treaty  with 
the  chazan  of  tne  Avares,  and  engaged  him  to 
make  a  diversion  in  I'hrace,  wnilst  himself 
should  pursue  the  war  in  Italy.  He  took  seve- 
ral cities,  plundered  and  burned  Padua  and  Man- 
tua, and  laid  waste  the  province  of  Istria.  For 
the  advantage  of  his  conquests,  he  fortified  and 
enlarged  Fcrrara,  thenaii  inconsiderable  village. 
Having  thus  secured  and  augmented  Ins  domi- 
nions, he  employed  himself,  by  the  advice  of 
his  queen,  in  rebuilding  and  endowing  churches 
and  monasteries ;  and,  after  a  reign  of  twenty- 
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&y*  years,  he  died  111619,  Icavins  tht  crown  (q 
his  son  Adalnald,  whom  he  had  fur  some  yon 
tcfore  caused  to  be  d«clqred  his  calleu^iie. 
Univ^rs.  Hist. — A. 

AGIS  III,  king  of  Spana,  son  of  Archidamus, 
and  grandson  of  Agesilaus.  w^s  a  prince  of  great 
magnanimity.  In  his  yourh  he  was  sent  am- 
has.iador  to  Philip,  king  of  Mucedon,  tlicn  in 
the  licight  of  his  power-  Philip,  seeing  him 
ftlonc,  whereas  the  other  states  of  Greece  had 
complimenicd  him  wich  sending  many  di.'pui!e$, 
cried,  "  What  I  from  Sparta  hut  one?"  Agis 
replied,  in  the  true  Laconic  spirit,  "  I  ^vas  sent 
to  one."  He  succeeded  hii  father,  B.  C.  346  j 
and,  tliough  he  detested  the  Macedonian  domt* 
nation,  he  would  not  expose  Ills  cotjntry  to  ruin 
liy  resisting  it,  till  Alexander  was  deeply  engaged 
in  his  Persian  expedition.  After  the  Ixutle  of 
Issiis,  many  Greek  mercenaries  coining  home 
for  refuge,  he  enlisted  eight  thousand  of  them 
vith  money  sent  by  Darius,  and,  etjuipping  3 
fleet,  sailed  to  Crete,  part  of  which  he  sub- 
dued. And  nhen Alexatiderhadgainedthehat- 
tie  of  Gauganiela,  he  incltetl  many  states  of 
Greece  to  a  revolt,  by  showing  them  tliat  when 
Persia  was  subdued,  Greece  would  be  a  mere 
province  to  its  king,  whether  Macedonian  or 
rersian.  Thus  inflaming  them  with  their  an- 
fient  love  of  liberty,  he  raised  an  army  of  twen- 
ty thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse )  which 
"Antipater,  governor  of  Macedon,  met  with  one 
of  forty- thousand.  Agis  did  not  shun  an  en- 
gagement;  and  a  well-disputed  action  ensued, 
in  which,  after  great  loss  on  both  sides,  the  con- 
federates were  defeated,  and  Agis  himself  slain. 
His  end  was  glorious ;  for,  being  carried  se- 
verely wounded  from  the  field,  the  soldiers  who 
bdre  him  were  on  the  point  of  being  surrounded 
by  the  enemy :  on  which,  commanding  them  to 
set  him  down,  and  preserve  their  own  lives  for 
tlie  service  of  their  country,  he  fought  alone  on 
bis  knees  with  his  sword  in  hand,  and  killed  sc- 
v«rat  of  the  assailants,  till  he  was  struck  through 
the  body  with  a  dart.  This  event  happened 
B.  C.337.     Uniyers.  HitU—A. 

AGIS  IV.  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Eudami- 
das,  was  the  next  but  two  of  the  same  line  in 
succession  to  the  preceding.  He  exhibits  the 
memorable  example  of  strict  virtue  in  a  corrupt . 
age,  and  a  reformer  on  the  throne.  Long  before 
his  time,  the  ancient  Spartan  poverty  and  equality 
had  been  subverted  by  the  influx  of  foreign  wealth 
consequent  on  success,  and  the  discipline  of  Ly- 
curgus  had  fallen  into  disuse.  He  himself  had 
been  brought  up  in  affluence  and  indulgence  by 
his  mother  Agesisrrata  and  his  grandmother  Ar- 
chidamia,  who  were  the  most  opulent  persons  in 


Lacedennon.  He  had,  moreover,  a  handtomc 
persoi\  and  graceful  demeanour;  yet,  at  the  ag« 
of  twenty,  he  renounced  all  the  ailuiemenCs  of 
pleasure,  became  plain  in  his  <lress  and  diet,  di- 
Ij^ntin  hisexerciscs,  and  praciisedall  the  rules 
ot  the  pure  Spartan  discipline,  the  restoration  of 
which,  ho  was  wont  to  say,  was  the  only  object 
for  which  he  desired  the  regal  authority.  He 
therefore  in  earnest  set  about  reforming  the  state, 
in  which  design  he  was  at  6rst  assisted  by  his 
maternal  uncle  Agesilau.s,  a  man  of  eloqtjonce 
and  abilities,  but  unprincipled.  By  his  influ- 
ence, the  mother  and  grandmother  of  Agis  were 
gained  over  to  to-oi>erate  in  the  plan,  and  they 
continued  till  the  last  lo  glory  in  his  virtues  and 
second  all  his  views. 

The  first  attempt  of  Agis  was  to  renew  the 
original  law  for  the  equal  division  of  landed 
property,  which  had  lost  all  its  efficacy.  He 
easily  gained  over  the  young  men  to  his  party  ; 
but  the  men  of  wealth  and  mature  age,  with 
most  of  the  women  of  condition,  alarmed  at  a 
change  which  would  deprive  them  of  thir  conse- 
quence, applied  to  the  other  king,  Leonidas,  die 
■oo  of  Cleonvmus,  to  oppose  hts  projects.  Le- 
ooidas,  who  had  been  brouglit  up  in  the  Asia- 
tic courts,  and  affected  a  pomp  beyond  any  of  the 
former  Spartan  kings,  was  well  inclinedtocom- 
ply  with  them  as  far  as  he  dunit.  Agis,  how- 
ever, got  a  decree  proposed  to  the  soiatc  for  the 
cancelling  of  all  debts,  and  the  equal  division  of 
all  the  lands.  The  senate  not  being  able  to 
come  to  a  determination  upon  it,  Lysaiidcr,  one 
of  the  ephori,  and  a  friend  of  Agis,  convoked 
an  assembly  of  the  people,  in  which  the  matter 
was  brought  forward ;  and  Agis  made  to  the 
community  the  magnificent  oner  of  his  own 
large  estate,  and  six  hundred  talents  in  money, 
should  the  scheme  take  place.  He  gained,  a.i 
might  be  expected,  the  people  to  his  side;  but 
the  senate,  supported  by  Lconidas,  stopped  the 
decree  from  proceeding.  Lysander  then  prose- 
cuted Leonidas  upon  an  ancient  law,  forbidding 
a  des  cend  en  t  of  Hercules  from  marrying  astran- 
gcr,  which  he  had  violated ;  and  in  the  end  lie 
procured  his  deposition  from  the  dirone,  and  his 
banishment.  The  ephori  of  the  next  year  at- 
tempted the  restoration  of  Leonidas,  and  the 
prosecution  of  Lysander.  But  Agis  and  the 
new  king  Cleombrotus,  with  their  party,  de- 
posed the  ephori ;  and  bloodshed  would  have 
ensued,  had  it  not  been  for  the  moderation  of 
Agis.  He  even  sent  an  escort  to  Leonidas, 
whom  Agesilaus  had  designed  to  murder  on  the 
road  to  'I'egea. 

1'he  pany  for  reform  being  now  triumphant, 
it  was  proposed  immediately  to  pass  the  decree ; 
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but  A|«iUus,  who  wu  himself  dccf^y  in  debt, 
tdviseathat  thefirst  operation  should  be  the  can- 
celling of  debts,  at  iikely  to  make  the  division 
of  the  lands  more  palat^le.  This  was  agreed 
to  i  and  all  bonds  were  brought  to  the  market- 
placet  snd  burned  in  one  pile  ;  which  Agesilaus 
called  "  a  glorious  Same."  He  had  men  ^e 
address  to  put  off  the  other  etjualislng  operation, 
till  it  was  time  for  Agis  to  march  with  an  arm^ 
to  the  relief  of  the  Achasans,  who  had  applied  to 
them  for  succour.  Agis  led  out  the  young  men 
most  attached  to  him  ;  and  it  was  acknowkdged 
that  never  had  a  Spaztan  arm?  observed  better 
discipline,  and  beha.ved  with  more  regularity. 
Durtog  his  absence,  Agesilaus  conducted  him- 
telf  so  tyrannically,  that  a  conspiracy  was  form- 
ed for  bringing  back  Leoiudas,  which  sncceed- 
ed.  Agis,  who  was  then  rcnimed  from  his  ex- 
pedition, took  sanctuary  in  a  temple,  as  did  the 
otlicr  kit^,  Cleombrotus.  The  latter  was  im- 
nt^ately  dragged  forth  and  sent  into  banish- 
neat.  Agis  remained  a  considcnible  time  in 
safety,  and  was  occasionally  conducted  by  his 
frientls  to  the  bath,  whence  he  returned  to  the 
temple.  At  length,  these  false  Jriends  were 
bribed  to  betray  Qm  i  and  one  day,  on  coiaing 
from  the  bath,  one  of  them  arrested  him  in  the 
nameof  theephorifandthc  others  joined  In  hur- 
ijvag  him  m  prison.  Leonidas,  upon  the  news, 
pmetnly  came  and  surrounded  die  pHscm  with  a 
iMnd  of  mercenaries,  whilst  die  ephori  and  aena- 
tors  of  their  party  went  in.  They  interrogated 
Agis  concerning  his  proceedings  and  die  motives 
of  them.  He  affirmed  that  a  desire  of  restoring 
the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  was  his  only  mo- 
tive, and  that  every  thing  he  had  done  had  origi- 
nated from  himself  alone.  On  being  asked 
whether  he  repented,  he  answered  that  he  should 
never  repent  of  so  glorious  a  design,  though  death 
were  placed  bcfoie  his  eyes.  Sentence  of  death 
was  then  passed  upon  him,  and  the  officers  were 
ordered  to  take  him  into  a  room  where  malefac- 
tors were  strangled.  Sut  such  was  the  respect 
he  inspired,  that  neither  they,  aot  even  the  mer- 
cenary soldiers,  dared  to  touch  him.  Demo- 
chsres,  therefore,  one  of  the  traitors,  thrust  him 
into  the  place.  By  this  time  it  was  generally 
known  that  Agis  was  in  custody ;  and  a  crowd 
of  people,  whh  the  king's  mortier  and  grandmo- 
ther, assembled  round  the  prison,  and  retjuested 
that  he  might  have  a  fair  and  open  trial.  This 
hastened  his  fate.  As  he  was  led  to  execution, 
perceiving  one  of  the  officers  in  tears,  he  said, 
"  My  friend,  cease  to  weep;  for,  suffering,  as  I 
do,  innocently,  my  lot  is  preferable  to  that  of 
those  who  condemn  tne  contrary  to  law  and 
justice."  He  then  tranquilly  oSeved  his  neck  to 


the  executioner.  His  grandmother  being  after  • 
wards  admitted,  wat  put  to  death.  His  mother 
came  in  next,  and  beholding  her  son  stretched 
on  the  ground,  and  her  mother  suspended,  she 
first  assisted  the  officers  in  taking  down  the  bo- 
dy of  her  mother,  and  laying  it  by  that  of  Agis ; 
then  kissing  her  son,  she  said,  "  My  son,  thy 
too  great  moderation  and  humanity  have  rained 
both  us  and  thee."  "  If  you  approved  his  ac- 
tions (said  one  of  the  senators),  you  shall  share 
his  reward."  She  rose,  and  crying  "May  all 
this  be  for  the  good  of  Sparta,"  submitted  to  her 
fate.  This  tragical  event  happened  about  rtie 
yearB.  0.241.  Plutarch.  Fil.  Agid.  Unlvtrs. 
Hill— A. 

AGOBARD,  arcW)ishop  of  Lyons,  was  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  prelates  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. His  political  conduct  is  entitled  to  little 
praise.  He  jusrified,  and  even  fomented,  the 
rebellion  of  Lothaire  and  Pepin  against  dieir 
.father,  the  emperor  Louis  rile  Meek ;  and  wa« 
one  of  the  prelates,  who,  in  die  year  8^3,  un- 
der the  authority  of  (he  pope,  oeposeu  Louia 
in  the  assembly  of  Compeignc.  Upon  the 
restoration  of  Louis,  he  was  summoned  to  ap- 
pear before  a  council  at  Thionvillc,  andj  on  his . 
third  refusal,  was  deposed.  Soon  afterwards, 
however,  Agobatd  found  means  to  regain  the 
favour  of  the  emperor,  and  was  restored  to  his 
see,  where  he  remained  till  his  death,  which 
happened  in  the  year  840.  Agobard,  due  al- 
lowance being  made  for  the  time  in  which  he 
lived,  appears  with  greater  advantage  in  his  cle- 
rical and  htcrary  character.  He  zealously  op- 
posed both  die  worship,  and  rhe  use,  of  imagR!, 
in  a  treatise  '*  De  Picturis  et  Imaginlbus, '  a 
work  which  excited  much  attention,  and  occa- 
sioned the  advocates  for  this  practice  great  em- 
barrassment. He  wrote  a  treatise  against  Felix 
d'Urgel,  who  maintained,  that  Christ  was  an 
adopted  son  ;  and  another  in  defence  of  the 
priesthootl,  to  prove,  that  even  wicked  priests 
have  thL'  power  of  administering  the  sacraments. 
He  wrote  on  the  duties  of  pastors,  and  the  dis- 
pensation of  ecclesiasticiil  benefices.  During  an 
epidemic  disease,  whicli  occasioned  large  dona- 
tions to  the  church  from  the  hope  of  preventing 
the  infection,  he  opposed,  in  writing,  the  ava- 
rice of  rhe  clergy,  which,  in  a  season  of  calamity, 
could  thus  take  advantage  of  the  weakness  of 
the  people.  He  made  a  more  di'rect  attack  up- 
on superstition,  by  writing  a  treatise  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  vulgar  error  then  prevalent,  that  it 
was  in  the  power  of  sorcerers  in  raise  tem- 
pests. He  was  an  enemy  to  the  practice  of 
duelling;  and  wrote  to  the  emperor  10  solir 
cit  the  revocation  of  the  law  of  Gondebaud, 
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-which  permitted  the  decision  of  disputes  by  sin- 

fie  combat,  or  by  the  ordeal  of  fire  and  warer. 
n  several  of  his  writings,  Agobard  api>ears  to 
have  paid  more  attention  to  physical  science 
than  was  usual  at  that  period;  and  he  every 
where  discovers  himself  to  he  a  man  of  learning 
and  talents.  His  works  were  first  published  by 
Masson,  in  16061  and  aftcrwardsi  with  iearnea 
notes,  by  Baluze,  in  two  volumes  8vo.  in  1666. 
Aforeri.  Maiheim's  Eed.  Hist.  cent.  ix.  Cav. 
Hilt,  Lit. — E. 

AGOSTJNO,  Paulo,  da  Valf.rano, 
an  eminent  musical  composer,  bom  in  1593, 
was  educated  in  the  Roman  school  of  music 
under  Bernardo  Nanini,  and  succeeded  Soriano 
as  master  of  the  pontifical  chapel  at  St.  Peter's. 
■He  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  most  scientific 
and  inventive  composers  of  his  time  in  every 
species  of  music  ;  and  his  productions  for  four, 
SIX,  and  eight  choirs  or  chorusses  were  the  ad- 
miration of  all  Rome.  Padre  Martini  has  pre- 
served an  Agnus  Dei,  in  eight  partSi  of  this 
composer,  which  is  a  very  extraordinary  per- 
formance. He  dkd  in  1629,  aged  thirty-six. 
£urney,  Hiil.  Mut.  vol.  iii.  Havjktns,  ditto, 
vol.  iv.— A. 

AGREDA,  Mary  of,  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned as  a  singular  examj))e  of  wild  fiinaticism, 
or  bold  imposture.  She  was  bom  at  Agreda  in 
Spain  in  1 602,  took  the  veil  in  1620,  in  a  con- 
vent founded  by  her  father  and  mother,  was 
elected  superioi'  in  1627,  and  died  in  1665.  She 
reported  that  she  had  receivEd  from  God  and 
the  Virgin  Mary  exprefs  orders  to  write  the 
life  of  the  Holy  Virgin.  She  began  the  work 
in  i6j7,  but  threw  what  she  then  wrote  into 
the  fire.  The  command  was  repeated ;  the 
work  was  resumed,  and  the  fruit  of  her  reveries 
was  a  life  of  the  Virgin,  under  this  strange  ti- 
tle, "  The  Mystical  Cit)*  of  God,  Miracle  of 
the  Aliniglity,  Abyss  of  the  Grace  of  God,  the 
Divine  History  and  Life  of  the  Most  Holy 
Virgin  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  manifested  in 
these  last  Ages  bv  the  Holy  Virgin  to  Sister 
Mary  of  Jesus,  Abbess  of  the  Convent  of  the 
immaculate  Conception,  of  the  City  of  Agreda." 
This  piece  was  written  by  her  own  hand,  with 
an  attestation,  that  all  its  contents  had  been 
communicated  to  her  by  divine  revelation. 
What  is  most  surprising  concerning  this  work 
is,  that  father  Crozet  should  give  himself  the 
trouble  of  translating  it,  and  that  the  learned 
doctors  of  the  Sorbonnc  should  think  it  neces- 
sary to  condemn  it.  The  translation,  which,  on 
the  appearance  of  the  first  part,  had  been  sup- 
pressed in  the  year  1696,  was  afterward  ,  in 
J717,  published  entire  at  Brusscb  in  three  va- 


Jumei  quarts.  So  creative  are  the  powers  of  % 
fanatical  imagination  I   Baylt.  Aforeri. — E. 

AGRICOLA,  Cn«us  Julius.  Thisemi- 
ment  Roman  was  born  at  the  colony  of  Forum-* 
Julii  or  Frejus,  A.  I),  40,  in  the  reign  of  Cali- 
gula. He  was  descended  from  a  family  ofcques* 
trian  rank  ;  and  his  father,  Julius  Graecinus,  of 
the  senatoHan  order,  was  celebrated  as  an  ora> 
tor  and  philosopher.  These  endowments  were 
fatal  to  him  ;  for,  being  commanded  by  Cali- 
gula to  undertake  the  accusation  of  Silanus,  he 
nobly  refused,  and  on  that  account  was  put  to 
death  by  the  tyrant.  The  excellent  mother  of 
Agrtcola,  Julia  Procilla,  conducted  the  educa- 
tion of  her  son,  and  sent  him  early  to  pursue 
his  studies  at  Marseilles,  a  place  where  the  Gre- 
cian politeness,  and  provincial  simplicity  of 
manners,  were  happily  blended.  Here  the  youth 
displayed  the  vigour  of  his  character  by  the  ar- 
dour with  which  he  engaged  in  the  sciences  of 
philosophy  and  law;  insomuch,  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  check  his  attachment  to  pur- 
suits, which,  in  one  destined  to  active  life,  ought 
to  hold  only  a  secondary  rank. 

His  militarv  service  began  in  Britain  undef 
that  active  and  experienced  commander,  Sueto- 
nius Paullinus,  who  had  the  arduous  task  of  re- 
covering the  province,  which  had  been  nearlj 
overwhelmed  by  a  rebellion  of  the  natives.  Agn- 
cola  was  admitted  into  the  general's  own  teiit  ai 
his  companion ;  and  entered  with  the  greatest 
assiduity  into  the  duties  of  his  new  professitm. 
Particularly  he  made  it  his  business  to  acquirfc 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the-country,  whicli 
afterwards  proved  highly  serviceable  to  him. 
Departing  hence  to  Rome  in  order  to  imdertake 
the  offices  of  magistracy  belonging  to  his  rank, 
he  formed  a  matrimonial  connection  with  Do- 
mitia  Decidtana,  a  ladv  nobly  descended  and 
wellaDied,  with  whom  he  always  lived  in  per- 
fect union.  He  was  made  quaestor  of  Asia  un- 
der Salvius  Titianus,  brother  to  the  emperor 
Otho  ;  and,  in  that  lucrative  and  tempting  situ- 
ation, preserved  an  ilntainted  character.  He 
passed  through  the  subsequent  offices  of  tribune 
of  the  people  and  prxtor,  in  that  prudent  inac- 
tivity which  all  good  men  were  obliged  to  adopt 
under  Nero.  Fortunately  the  judicial  pait  of 
the  praetorian  charge  did  not  fall  to  his  lot;  and, 
in  the  expensive  duty  of  exhibiting  shows  to  the 
people,  he  preserved  a  just  mean  between  econo* 
my  and  regard  to  his  reputation.  On  Galba's 
accession,  he  was  appointed  to  conduct  an  in- 
quiry concerning  the  property  ■  belonging  to  the 
temples,  which  had  been  scandalously  plundered 
by  Nero ;  and  by  his  care  any  furtlicr  depreda- 
tions were  prevented. 
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During  the  civil  commotions  of  die  next  cocrectibn  of  those  abuses  wliich  had  excited 

J  ear,  A.  D,  69,  Agricola  suffered  ,a  severe  af-  the  hostilities  of  the  Britons.  He  treated:  them 
ietion  from  the  murder  of  hi>  mother,  and  ihe  with  ctjuity  and  humanity,  lightened  their  bur- 
nvagin?  of  her  estate,  at  Intemclii  in  Liguria  dens,  and  softened  their  manners  by  encouraging 
(nowVintimiglia),  by  the  piratical  fleet  of  Otho.  in  them  a  taste  for  the  arts  of  peace.  He  like- 
As  he  was  hastening  to  the  spot,  he  was  over-  wise  was  assiduous  in  providing  a  hberal  educa- 
taken  by  the  news  of  Vespasian's  assumption  of  tion  for  the  sons  of  the  chieftains,  and  in  pro- 
the  empire.  For  his  service  he  raised  new  le-  moiing  the  use  of  the  Roman  habit  and  lau- 
vicsoftroops;  and  this  proof  of  his  active  £de-  guage  ;  and  thus  he  maintained  the  southern 
lity  caused  him  to  be  appointed  by  Mucianus  part  of  the  island  in  that  tranquillity,  which  is 
commander  of  the  30th  legion,  stationed  in  Bri-  the  best  compensation  for  the  loss  of  freedom. 
tain,  which  had  exhibited  marks  of  disaffection  The  ambition  of  extending  the  Roman  li- 
and  mutiny.  By  his  wise  and  moderate  con-  mits  led  him,  however,  to  carry  his  arms  north- 
duct  he  secured  me  obedience  of  the  legion ;  and  wards  i  and  in  the  third  year  of  his  government 
he  ctmtinucd  for  some  ttme  in  Britain  under  the  he  spread  the  ravages  of  war  as  far  as  the  Frith 

g>vermncnta  of  Vettius   Bolanus  and   Petilius  ofTay.    His  mihtary  skill  was  particularly  dis« 

erealis.     The  latter,  who  was  active  and  en-  pkycd  in  his  estdblishment  of  fjsrtified  posts, 

terprising,  entrusted  Agricola  with  the  command  which  were  so  well  chosen,,  diat  none  of  them 

of  large  parts  of  the  army  on  several  occasions,  were  ever  taken  or  abandoned.     He  erected  a 

in  which  he  equally  approved  his  spint  in  ex-  chain  of  fortresses  from  tbeClydc  to  the  Frith  of 

ccuting  orders,  and  his  modesty  in  relating  hik  Fordi^  fav  which  lie  sejiarated  the  conquered  part 

successes.  of  the  island  from  the  fierce  and  untamed  tribe» 

■    On  his  return  he  was  elevated  by  Vespasian  of  the  remotest  north.     He  stationed  troops  in 

to  the  patrician  order,  and  invested  witlkthego-  that  part  of  Scotland  which  Is  opposite  Ireland, 

vemment  of  the  province  of  Aquitania  in  Gaul,  on  which  island  he  had  future  views  of  conquest. 

Here  he  abundandy  proved  that  nis  military  cha-  His  sixth  campaign  was  spent  in  an  expedition 

racter  had  not. rendered  him  less  tit  for  civil  at^  to  the  eastern  parts  beyond  the  Frith  of  Forth,. 

ministTation  ;  and,  in  a  residence  of  three  years,  in  which   he  was   accompanied  1^    his  fleets 

he  acquired  tmivers^  love  and  esteem.     Such  a  which  explored  the  inlets  and  harbours,  and 

post  was  the  great  trial  of  viftue  amoiv  the  Ro-  hemmed  in  the  natives  on  all  sides.     The  Cale- 

mans;  and  Agricola  acquitted  himself  in  such  a  donians   made  a    fierce  attack  on.  one  of  his- 

Hianner,  as  to  raise  his  rcputatioa  to  the  highest  camps,  in  which,   after  a  temporary  success*, 

pitch.  thev  were  repulsed  with  gi-eat  loss. 

He  was  created  consul  along  with  Domitian,  The  sevenih  summer  was  passed  iathe  same 
A,  D.  77.  This  office  atthat  time  had  become  part  of  Scotland  ;  and  the  Grampian  hills  were 
little  more  than  a  nominal  dignity  ;  it  was^how-  the  scene  of  a  decisive  engagement.  A  large 
ever,  still  an  object  of  ambition,  and  part  of  the  body  of  the  natives,  under  Galgacu^  then-  most 
progress  to  high  trusts  in  the  state.  During  his  renowned  leader,  here  made  their  stand.  Agri- 
consulate,  he  contracted  his  daughter  to  Tacitus  cola  disposed  his  troops  in  a  masterly  maimer, 
the  historian  ;  from  whose  admiiable  biographi-  and  waited  the  descent  of  the  enemy  from  their 
cal  memoirs  of  iiis  father-in-law  the  present  ac-  hills.  The  victory  was  a  coa'ilderable  time  dis- 
count is  extracted.  After  his  year  was  expired  puted,  but  at  last  was  complete  on  the  side  of 
be  was  admitted  into  the  pontifical  college,  and  the  Romans,  who,  with  small  comparative  loss^ 
appointed  governor  of  Britain.  This  etftensive  killed  a  great  number  of  the  Caledonians,  and 
and  turbulent  province  had  been  the  scene  of  dispersed  the  rest.  Agricola,  after  receiving 
.  many  bloody  contests  under  a  succession  of  go-  hostages  from  some  of  the  tribes,  withdrew  his 
vemors  ;  ofwhom  the  immediate  predecessor  of  army  slowly  within  the  Roman  limits,  having 
Agricola  was  Julius  Frontinus,  a  man  of  abiiU  ordered  the  commander  of  his  ffect  to  circumna- 
ties,  and  the  conqueror  of  the  warlike  nation  of  vi^te  the  island, 
the  Silures.  Domitian,  in  the  mean  timej  had  succeeded 

Agricola,  on  his  arrival,  found  the  Ordovices  to  the  empire.     His  jealous  disposition  rendered 

orpeople  of  North  Wale*  in  astate  of  insurrec-  the  account  of  Agiicola's  brilliant  successes  a 

tion.     Marchtngagainst  them  at  a  late  season  of  matter  of  anxiety,  ill  dissembled   by  apparent' 

the  year,  he  gave  tncm  a  signal  defeat,  which  satisfiiction.  He  caused,  however,  the  triumphal 

almost  extirpated  the  nation ;  and  then  reduced  insignia  to  be  decreed  him  by  the  senate,  togc- 

Mona,  or  the  isie  of  Anglesey.     After  these  mi-  ther  with  abundance  of  complimentary  expres- 

Ikary  successes,  he  turned  his  atteation  to  the  sions ;  and,  in  lecalliiig  him,  he  took  care  that 
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B  rumour  should  be  spread  of  an  tiitentlon 
to  appoint  him  to  the  government  of  Syria. 
Agricola  resigned  his  province  in  peace  to  his 
successor  ;  and  returning,  was  Tcceived  by  the 
emperor  with  a  slight  embrace,  and  tlien  suf- 
fered to  minele  with  the  throng,  and  retire  to 
private  life-  His  high  reputation,  and  the  wishes 
of  the  public  for  his  fiirthor  advancement,  were 
the  source  of  frequent  danger  to  him  in  this  ty- 
rannical reign ;  which  he  averted  only  by  his 
prudence  and  moderation.  The  year  arrived 
m  which,  according  to  the  usual  course,  the  lot 
of  proconsul  of  Asia  or  Africa  most  fall  upon 
him.  The  emperor,  who  dreaded  the  union 
of  such  abilities  with  so  much  power,  by  his 
emissaries  induced  him  to  request  an  excuse 
from  undertaking  the  charge,  and  readily  grant- 
ed it  as  a  seeming  indulgence  to  his  love  of  re- 
rirement.  Soon  iuter,  he  was  seised  with  the 
illness  of  which  he  died.  Tliis  was,  by  com- 
mon report,  attributed  to  poison ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Domitian  showed  a  wonderful  anxiety 
to  be  informed  of  the  progress  of  his  disease,  and 
of  his  approach  to  dissolution.  Yet  it  is  proba- 
ble that  in  this  instance  the  suspicion  of  foul 
practices  was  unfounded.  Agricola  died  on  Au- 
gust 23,  A.  D.  93,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his 
age,  leaving  a  widow  and  onlv  daughter.  He 
lost  a  young  son  while  in  Britam.  His  decease 
was  lamented  as  a  public  loss,  and  even  foreign 
nations  sympathised  in  it,  Tacili  Vit.  jigri- 
<9la. — A. 

AGRICOLA,  George,  the  most  celebrated 
ntetallurgist  of  his  time,  was  born  at  Glau-  ■ 
«hen  in  Misnia  in  1494.  After  studying  at 
]^ipsich  and  other  places  in  Germany,  he  went 
for  further  improvement  into  Italy,  and  on  his 
iWum  settled  as  a  physician  at  Joachim's- thai 
in  Misnia.  He  aftcrwardii  removed  to  Chem- 
nicz,  and  applied  himself  with  the  utmost  dili- 
gence to  the  study  of  mineralogy,  and  all  the 
operations  on  metals,  in  that  country  so  famous 
fijr  its  mines.  In  this  pursuit  he  spent  not  only 
a  penf  ion  given  him  by  Maurice  duke  of  Saxony, 
but  part  of  his  own  fortune.  The  treatises  he 
wrote  on  these  subjects  are  uncommonly  full 
and  exact,  and,  for  a  long  time,  were  considered 
as  standard  works.  They  are  composed  in  an 
ejegant  Latin  style,  and  abound  in  curious  in- 
formation, though  tinctured  with  the  credulity  of 
tlie  age.  He  was  also  a  man  of  general  leam<- 
ing.  and  wrote  treatises  as  well  in  his  own  pro- 
fession as  in  political  and  theological  subject.'). 
He  remained  warmly  attached  to  the  old  reli- 
gion, though  he  lived  among  Lutherans.  He 
died  at  Cliemnitz  in  1555,  and  was  buried 
at   Zeitr;  the  bigotry   of  his  towasmcn  uot 


suffering  his  body  to  dKaia  a  grave  among 
diera. 

His  works  on  metallurgy  and  mineralogy  are 
divided  into  various  heads,  but  are  chiefly  com- 
prehended under  the  titles,  "  Dc  Ortu  ct  Causis 
Subterraneonim :"  "  De  Natura  eorum  quz  af- 
fcnmtexTerra;"  "DeNaturaFossiliura;  *'De 
mcdicatisFoDtibuSt"  "De  suhterraneisAntman- 
tibus;"  "DeveteribuietnovisMetallts;  and"De 
Re  mctalHca,"  printed  first  at  Basil  in  1546  and 
1561  in  folio,  and  reprinted  in  other  places.  Ho 
also  wrote  a  learned  work, "  De  Mcnsuris  e(  Fon- 
dcribus,  Romannnira  et  Grxcorum,"  with  va.- 
rious  matter  on  the  same  topic  referringto  modem 
times.  Hisprincipalmedicalworkis  "DcPcstc," 
lib.  iii.  Basil,  K54.  Mtkkior  Jdam,  Fit.  Mid. 
Germ.  Vandtr  Lindtn,  de  Script.  Med. — A. 

AGillCOLA,  Michael,  a  Lutheran  mi- 
nister at  Abo  in  Finland,  was  die  fim  who 
translated  the  New  Testament  into  the  k  _^ 
of  the  countty:  it  was  printed  in  1548. 
died  in  1556.     Bajli-     Msrtrt. — E. 

AGRKJOLA,  Roimlphus,  a  man  of  let- 
ters, was  born  at  Bafflon,  near  Groningen,  m 
Friesland,  in  the  year  1442.  lie  discovered  tn 
early  love  of  learning,  and  devoted  himself  al- 
most entirely  to  literary  pursuits.  The  school 
in  which  he  received  hts  edocatton  was  that  oi 
Louvain,  where  he  might  have,  obtained  a  pro- 
fessor's chair,  but  he  chose  to  prosecute  his  stu- 
dies without  the  restraint  of  any  professionai 
engagement.  Having  received  academic  ho« 
nours  from  his  n/ma  mn/rr,  with  whom  he  passeii 
his  juvenile  years  with  great  sobriety  and  indns- 
try,  he  determined  to  extend  his  acquaintance 
with  science  and  letters  by  visiting  France  and 
Italy.  He  made  choice  of  Fcrrara  as  the  place 
of  his  temporary  residence;  and  here  he  taught 
Latin,  which  he  wrote  with  so  much  purity  and 
elegance,  as  to  contend  in  prose  with  Guarinif 
and  in  verse  wirfi  the  Stro7.7Js,  celebrate*^  writers' 
at  that  period.  (Valer.Andr.  Bibl.Bclg.p.798J 
Here  he  also  studied  the  Greek  language,  and 
extended  his  acquaintance  with  philosophy  un- 
der the  lectures  of  Theodore  Gaza.  In  the 
school  of  this  philosopher  Agricola  himstlf 
sometimes  declaimed,  and  obtained  applause  both' 
for  his  style  and  elocution.  He  remained  in 
Fwrara  two  years,  and  enjoyed  the  patronage  of 
the  duke  of  Estc.  Returning  into  the  Nether- 
lands about  the  year  1477,  he  visited  Deventcr, 
where  he  saw  Erasmus,  who  was  then  a  boy 
about  ten  years  old,  and  predicted  that  he  would 
become  a  great  man.  Continuing  his  travels, 
his  celebrity  procured  him  several  offers  of  ho- 
nourable and  lucrative  stations ;  but  he  preferred 
the  unrestiained  enjoyment  of  literary  leisure  to 
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ercTy  thing  else,  and  in  the  year  14B2,  settled 
in  the  Palatinate,  passing  his  lime  partly  at  Hei- 
delberg and  partly  at  Worms,  in  each  place 
giving,  as  it  seems,  oecajional  lectures  in  po- 
lite liieratnre.  Schottus,  in  a  letter  to  Agiicola, 
dated  February  i8th,  1484,  says,  "  CJn  my 
return  to  Strasburg,  I  was  pleased  to  learn, 
that  you  had  begun  at  Heidelberg  to  purge  the 
tongues  aud  ears  of  the  youth,  that  the  former 
might  not  babble  absurdity  and  folly,  and  that 
the  latter,  having  tasted  the  sweetness  of  your 
learned  and  elegant  insimction,  might  avoid,  as 
magical  incantations,  the  insipid  and  wordy  tri- 
fling of  sciolists."  The  love  of  logical  subtleties 
was  still,  however,  too  prevalent  m  the  schools, 
to  leave  cither  leisure  ortaste  for  thedue  cultiva- 
tion of  polite  learning ;  and  the  elegant  lectures 
of  Aeiricola  were  less  frequented  than  they  de- 
served. 'J"he  elector  palatine  had  good  sense 
and  taste  sufficient  to  discern  the  singular  merit 
of  this  polite  scholar:  he  took  pleasure  in  hear- 
ing him  discourse  on  topics  of  learning;  and,  at 
his  retiuest,  Agricola  wrote  an  Abridgment  of 
Ancient  History.  Among  his  intimate  friends 
was  John  Dalburgh,  bishop  of  Worms,  whom 
he  had  instrncted  in  the  Greek  language.  It 
was,  probably,  in  consctjitcnce  of  his  acquaint- 
ance with  this  prelate,  that  he  turned  his 
thoughts,  after  forty  years  of  age,  to  the  study 
of  theology.  With  the  help  of  a  Jew,  whom 
the  bishop  procured  fonhis  service,  he  prepared 
himself  for  his  new  pursuit,  by  acauiring  a 
*  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew.  The  study  of  this 
language  was  at  first  so  difficult  to  him,  that,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  account,  he  seemed  to  he 
wrestling  wirh  Antaus ;  and  it  is  not  probable 
that  he  ever  made  any  great  proficiency  in  this 
smdy,  or  in  theological  knowledge ;  for,  soon 
after  he  had  entered  upon  these  pursuits,  he  was 
stopped  in  his  literary  career  by  death.  This 
happened  at  Heidelberg  ifl  1485.  It  is  said, 
that  on  the  subject  of  religion  he  had  a  glimpse 
of  that  light,  which  rose  on  tlie  worliTin  the 
next  age,  and  that,  in  conversation,  he  deplored 
the  darkness,  and  censured  the  superstitions  of 
the  times  in  which  he  lived.  Neither  his  natural 
temper,  nor  his  course  of  study,  was,  however, 
such  as  to  qualify  him  for  the  character  of  a 
reformer.  Fond  of  ease  and  leisure,  and  de- 
voted to  study,  he  declined  every  kind  of  public 
office  or  stated  occupation  :  he  even  refused  to 
encounter  the  cares  and  fatigues  of  the  married 
State ;  and  his  homage  to  the  sex  is  said  to  have 
been  confined  to  the  easy  task  of  writing  ele- 
gant verses,  and  practising  music,  vocal  and  in- 
strumental, for  tlicir  amusement.  It  was  not 
to  be  expected,  that  a  man  of  sa  indolent  a  dis- 
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position  would  take  the  trouble  to  enlighten  and 
reform  the. world.  Yet  his  life  was  by  no 
means  cither  dishonourable  to  himself  or  useless 
to  society.  In  an  age  when  such  exertions  were 
much  wanted,  he  contributed  largely  to  the  re- 
storation of  learning,  and  the  revival  of  taste. 
He  possesses  the  praise  of  having  been  the  first 
who  restored  the  Greek  learning  to  Germany. 
Erasmus,  relaring  a  circumstance  concerning 
his  death,  that  he  died  for  want  of  timely  medi- 
cal assistance,  calls  him  "  a  man  truly  divine." 
Veluti  si  quis  in  morbo  capitali  mcdicum  opperi- 
atur  iasignem  nut  procul  actersendum  :  quje  res 
haminem  ilium  vcre  divinum  extinxit  Rodolphuia 
Agricolam  ;  etenim,  dum  cuncratur  medicus> 
mors  antevertit.     (Erasmi  Adag.) 

Bayle  says  of  him  that  Italy,  which  at  that 
time  called  all  beyond  die  Aljjs  barbarous,  pro- 
duced nothing  against  which  Fricsiand  might 
not  confidently  bring  into  competition  her  Agri- 
cola.  A  learned  Venetian  honoured  Agricola. 
with  an  epitaph,  which  ranks  him  with  tTic 
most  celebrated  names  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
But  of  his  productions  little  remains,  wRicIi 
will  in  the  present  age  be  thought  to  justify  such 
high  panegyric.  His  works,  of  whichthe prin- 
cipal is  a  logical  treatise,  entitled,  "  De  Invcn- 
tione  Dialectica,"  were  first  published  by  Alard, 
at  Louvatn,  in  1516,  and  afterwards  reprinted  in 
4to.  by  Occo,  at  Cologne,  ,in  1539.  Vois.  de 
Hist.  Lai.  MeUhiiirAdam,deVit.  Gtrm.  PhiU 
BajU.     Martri,  lib.  iii.  c.  6.~E. 

AGRlPPA,ofBithynia,anastronoraer,lived 
at  the  latter  end  of  (he  first  century.  He  is  ce- 
lebrated for  an  astronomical  observation  which  he 
madeon  the  course  of  the  moon,  and  which  is  re- 
corded by  Ptolomy.  He  observed  in  Bithynia,  on 
the  agth  of  November  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
aiyth  Olympiad,  or  gad  year  of  Christ,  tliat 
the  moon  was  in  conjunction  with  the  Pleiades. 
Vid.  Ptoltm.  Almag.  lib,  vii.  c.  3.  p.  170.  td. 
Bai.  1538.     MoTirl E. 

AGRIPPA,  Henry  Cornexius,  aleamed 
philosopher,  possessed  a  vigorous  and  versatile 
genius,  and  experienced  great  vicissitudes  of 
fortune.  He  was  born  in  the  year  i486, 
(Agripp.  Epij't.  lib.  vii.  ep.  26.)  at  Cologne,  of 
the  noble  family  of  Nettesheym,  which  had 
been  long  in  the  service  of  the  house  of  An- 
Stria.  (Ep.  vi.  i8.)  In  his  youth  he  was  employed 
as  secretary  to  the  emperor  Maximilian,  and  af- 
terwards entered  into  his  service  in  the  army  of 
Italy,  where  he  remained  seven  years.  Of  his 
military  character  and  exploits  nothing  further 
is  known,  than  that  he  signali^eil  himself  by  his 
valour  on  stveral  occasions,  and  obtained  the 
honour  of  knielithood.     That  this  distinctiou 
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■"higlily  gratified  his  vanity,  appears  from  one  of    passed  over  Jiito  En^ani),  but  his  stay  there  w: 


"  I  did  not  pro- 
,  nor  borrow  it  ir 


in  which  he  say: 
cure  this  order  by  sollcitatio 
my  foreign  travels,  nor  impudently 
a  royal  inaugui^tion ;  but  1  Qbtained  it  by  initi- 


short,  and  we  arc  only  informed,  chat,  while 
he  was  in  London,  he  published  a  treatise  on 
the  epistles  of  St.  Paul.  Thence  he  returned  to 
his  native  city,  and,  for  a  short  time,  read  lec- 


tary  desert,  aispbycd  in  thcopen  field  of  battle."  tures  in  scholastic  iheology.     His  restless  spirit, 

(Ep.  vit.  21.)     Though  the  particulars  of  his  or  perhaps  his  necessities,  impelled  him  to  a 

education  -are  unknown,  it  is  <:ertain  {hat  he  change  of  ratuatton  ;  and  he  once  more  resumed 

jnusthave  found  opportunity,  in  the  midst  of  his  his  iqililary  character  in  the  emperor's  army  in 

avocations,  for   application    to  study ;  for   we  Italy.     He  remained  not  long,  however,  m  a 

•  find  him  early  posscised  of  an  extensive  know-  station  which  ill  suited  his  dispositions  and  habits. 

.  ledge  of  language  and  of  science.     Concerning  At  the  solicitation  of  his  friend  the  cardinal  de 

-  himself  he  relates,  in  one  of  his  letters,  (Ep.  vii.  Sainte  Croix,  he  went,  in  his  theological  capa- 

ai.)thathewasac(]uaiuted>wilheight'laiigJ]ages,  <aty,  to  a  cotmcil  at  Pisa  ;  but  the  speedy  disso- 

six  of  which  were  so  familiar.'  to  him^  that  he  lution  of  the  assembly  at  once  deprived  him  of 

was  able  not  only  to  read  and  speak  them,  but  iin  opportunity  of  displaying  his    talents,  and 

.to  translate  from  them,  and  t»  use  any <of  them  saved  hirafromrhe  hazard  of  exposing  himself 

fluently   in   public   discourse.      Forsaking    the  to  the  censure  of  the  church  for  heredcal  opi- 

■  military  profession,  he  foHowed  the  natural  bias  nions ;  unless.  Indeed,  it  be  true,  that  he  had 

.of  his. mind  by  devoting  himself  to  literary  and  before  this  time  been  induced,  by  the  hope  of 

scientific  pursuits;  and  liis  progress  was  so  ra-  pi-eferment,  to    retract  his   former  errors,  and 

pid,  tliat  he  early  obtained,  but  at  what  time  make    profession   of  orthodoxy ;    a   suspicion 

and  place  does  not  appear,  the  united  academic  which    receives    soma  support    from    a  letter, 

hdfiours  of  doctor  in  law  and  physic.     The  which  pope  Leo  X.  wrote  to  Agrippa,  dated 

■study  of  medicine  turned  his  attention  towards  from  Rome,  July  lath,   1513,  in  which  he  is 

.tlie  grand  project,  so  eageily   pursued  ai  this  commended  for  His  zeal  In  these  strong  terms : 

time  oy  physicians  and  ouicr  men  of  science,  of  (Agrlp.   Op.  vol.  ii.   p.  710.)      "   Wc  have 

transmuting  Infenor  metals  into  gold ;  a  pro-  been  informed  by  a  letter  from   our  venera- 

ject,  to  which  1|^  been  given  the  quaint  appcl-  ble  brother,  Ennius,  bishop  of  Verulam,  our 

laiion   of  the    philosopher's    stone.     By    pi^o-  nuncio,  and  from  the  report  of  others,  of  your 

fcssing  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  sc-  devotion  to  the  holy  apostolic  see,  and  of  your 

crets  of  nature,  and  to  oc  just  within  sight  of  the  seal  and  diligence  in  defending  its  privileges  and 

^and  dtilderatumy  he  hoped  to  attract  the  admi-  safety ;  which  Is  highly  acceptable  to  us :  whcre- 

jation  of  the  jmblic,  and  to  recommend  himself  fore  we  greatly  commend  you  in  the  lord,  and 

.to  the  patronage  of  princes.     Full  of  romantic  applaud  this  your  meritorious  conduct."     The 

'expectations,  he  entered  on  his  travels.     In  the  pope's  favour  appears,  however,  to  Iiave  tcrmi- 

jcar  1507,  the Iwenty- first  of  his  age,  he  vi-  naied  in  barren  praise;  for  we  find  Agrip;>a, 

sited  France,  and  the  next  yt2r  passed  some  after  this  time,  supporting  himself  by  reading 

■tiine  in  Spain.  Returning  to  France,  he  look  up  lectures  in  divinity,  sometimes  at  Turin,  and 

a  temporary  residence  at  the  college  of  Dole  in  sometimes  at  Pavia.     At  the  latter  placMie  also 

fiurgundy,  where  he  read  public  TectHrcs  in  di-  read  lectures  in  the*year   1515,  on  the  occult 

Tinity,  and  was  appointedto  theofficeof  regent  philosophy  of  Mercurius  Trismcgistus,     (Agr. 

-with  a  salary.     (Agr.  Defensio  Prop.)     The  Defenslo  Prop.)  But  these  resources  appear  to 

text  on  which  be  read  was  the  mystical  work  have  been  Insufficient  for  his  comfortable  subslst- 

*>i  Reuchlin,  *'  De  Verbo  mirifico."     His  lee-  ence ;  for,   in  the  same  or  the  iie.Mt  year,  he 


tures  became  exceedingly  popular,  and  were  at- 
tended even  by  the  counsellors  of  the  parliament. 
He  advanced  many  things,  however,  too  new 
and  bold  to  pass  without  o&ence  to  the  clergy, 
■who  were  jealous  for  the  purity  of  the  feith :  it 
is  probable,  too,  that  on  this  occasion  he  Ah- 
■played  somewliat  too  freely  that  vein  for  .satiri- 
cal wit,  which  afterwards  raised  against  hi 


suddenly  retired  from  Pavia.  If  his  poverty 
was  in  any  degree  owing  to  a  matrimonial  en- 
gagement into  which  he  had  entered,  it  U  much 
to  be  regretted ;  for  he  speaks  ofhis  wife  in  terms 
of  affectionate  commendation,  which  may  deserve 
to  be  recorded.  {Ep.ii.  19.)  "  I  give  abundant 
thanks  to  Almighty  God,  who  has  united  me 
to  a  wife  after  my  own  heart,  a  young  lady  of 


numerous  an  host  of  enemies;  for  we  learn,  that  good  family,  well  bred,  young,  and  handsome, 

ibe  monks  rendered  his  residence  in  Dole  so  trou-  who    so    perfecdy   adapts   herself  to    my    ha- 

blesome,  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  withdiaw.  bits,  lliat  an  angry  word  never  passes  between 

Prom  France^  in  the  year    ijio,  Agrippa  us,' and  who,  to  complete  my  happiness,  is  ia 
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Brtjspcmy  and  adversity  always  alike  faithful,  (Ep.  iii,  24.)     The  failure  of  this  CKpectatioir, 

lifid,  and   affectionate,  of  strict  integrity  and  with  other  circumstances,  induced  Agrippa  to 

great  prudence,  and  ever  attentive  to  the  con-  leave  Geneva  ;  and,  in   1523,  he  removed  to 

cerns  of  her  femily."  Friburg  in  Swit7£rland,  where  he  continued  to- 

That    the  domestic    felicity  which  Agrippa  practise  medicine.     Soon  dissatisfied  with  this 

rojoyed  with  thia  excellent  wife  was  disturbed  situation,  or  unexpectedly  favoured  by  fortune, 

by  poverty,  appears  very  probable ;  for  we  find,  he  obtained,  through  the  interest  of  his  friends, 

Aat  on  his  leaving  Pavia  with  his  wife  and  son,  an  appointment  under  Francis  I.  as  physician  to 

Lis  friends  at  Cologne  made  several  efforts  to  tliat  prince's  mother,  and,  in    1524,  setded  at 

procure  Iiiin  a  reputable  and  advantageous  set  Lyons.     This  sunshine  of  court-favour  proved 

dement.     They   at  length   succeeded;  and  in  but  a   transient  gleam,     A  year  had  scarcely 

1518  he  was  in  possession  of  the  post  of  syn-  passed,  when  Agrippa,  who  was  supposed  by 

die,  advocate,  and  orator  of  the  city  of  Mentz.  his  ignorant  and  superstitious  mistress  to  possess 

fOpcr,   vol.  ii.  p.  1056.)      A  foolish  dispute,  the  power  of  consulting  the  stars  concerning 

however,    soon    disturbed  his    repose.     Con-  future  events,  received  orders   to   inform  her, 

trary  to  the  popular  opinion,  that  St.  Ann,  the  by  means  of  his  astrological  art,  what  turn  the- 

mother  of  the  Virgin   Mary,  had  three  hus-  affairs    of  France  would  take.     Indignant,  or 

bands,  heventurcd  to  maintain  that  she  had  but  affecting  indignation,  at  being  thus  employed,  he- 

ene.     It  is  vexatious  tt^ee  great  talents  thus  advised  her  not  to  degrade  his  talents  by  the  ex- 

absurdly  occupied.     Anfither  affair  more  wor-  ercise  of  so  unworthy  an  art,  when  she  "light 

thy   the  interference   of  a  philosopher,  which  command  his  services  in  happier  studies.     The 

contributed   to   excite  the   mdignation   of   the  princess  was  displeased- with  this  freedom,  and 

monks,  was  the  vindication  of  a  poor  woman  still  more  when  she  found  that  Agrippa  had  be- 

who  had  been  accused  of  witchcraft.    .The  in-  fore  employed   this    unworl/iy  art  in  flattering 

quiskor  had  put  the  poor  woman  to  the  toitnr©  the  constable,  the  enemy  of  her  house,  with  aa 

en  no  other  pretence,  than  that  she  was  the  assurance   of  speedy  victoi-y.     Agrippa,  upon 

daughtcrof  a  reputed  witch:  Agrippa  succeeded'  this  discovery,  ^vas  regarded,  and,  as  it  seems,  not' 

in  proving  her  innocence,  and  obtaining  the  in-  without  reason,  as  treacherous  to  his  patron;' 

fliction  of  a  slight  penalty  upon  hor  accusers  ;  his  pension  was  detained';  and,  while  his  friends - 

but  he  brought  upon  himself  such  a  load  of  were  making  interest  to  obtain  the  payment,  he 

Geological  odium    by   this  a^   other  attacks  had  the  mollification  to  be  informed  that  his- 

npon  superstition,  that  hit  residence  at  Mentz  name  was  struck  from  the  list  of  pensioners, 

became  uncomfortable  and  hazardous.     Aft^  When  he  knew  that  he  was  cashiered,  he  tried-' 

enjoying  his  post  only  two  years,  he  resigned  it,  ,the  power  of  complaints  and  threats  to  obtain- 

and  m  1520  left  Mentz,  but  not  without  fixing  his  restoration  r  he  threatened  to  discover  all  he 

upon  it  the  stigma  of  being  omnium  bonarum  li-  knew  of  the  intrigues  of  courtiers  ;  he  intimated. 

terarum  virtutumque  noverca,  "  the  stepmother  a  purpose  to  employ  his  secret  arts  to  procure" 

of  learning  and  virtue,"  (Ep.  ii,  39,  40.)  him   better  fortune  ;   he  even  condescended  to 

Agrippa  returned  to  Cologne,  and  here  lost  make  use  of  the  language  of  gross  abuse,  call- 

his  amiable  wife,  who  died  m  the  year  1521.  ing  the  princess  a  cruel  and  perfidious  Jczabel : 

For  some  unknown   reason  he  buned  her  at  but  all  was  unsuccessful,  and  he  was  obliged  to 

Mentz,  where  he  no^onger  resided.     Probably  look  out  for  new  resources.   (Ep,  iii.  70.  iv.  52, 

it  was  not  so  much  through  extreme  regret  for  37,  20,  62,  25.  vi;  22.) 

his  loss  as  through  the  natural  restlessness  of  his         It  clearly  appears,  from  the  preceding  inci- 

temper,  that  he  now  left  Cologne  and  went  to  dent,  that  Agrippa  had  the  art  to  attract  the  at- 

Gencva :  for,  the  next  year,  he  so  far  subdued  tention  of  persons  of  the  first  distinction  by  his- 

his  grief  as  to  take  to  his  arms  a  second  wife,  a  extraordinary  talents,  and  even  to  create  a  per- 

Genfvan  lady,  of  whom  he  speaks  in  terms  suasion  th^tne  could  predict  fi]tuie  events.    Kis- 

ecarcely  less  commendatory  than  of  the  first,  wonderful  powers  seem  to  have  impressed  many 

(Ep.  iii.  60.)     One  of  his  friends   speaks  of  peoplewith  a  kind  of  horror,     Onhiswayfrom 

her  as  rich;,  but,  had  this  been  the  case,  itconld  Lyons   to   Antwerp,   (Ep.  v,   51.)    the  place 

not   without    uncommon    extravagance   have  which  he  chose  for  his  next  residence,  it  was  not 

happened,  that,  while  he  was  at  Geneva,  where  without  ycat  drdioulty  that  he  obtained  tlie  nc-. 

he  practised  physic,  he  should  complain  of  not  cessary  passport.     The  duke  of-Vendome,  to  , 

being  able,  for  want  of  money,  to  make  a  jour-  T(4iom  this  office  belonged,  when  he  heard  the 

ncy  toChamberi  to  solicit  a  pension,  which  the  name  of  Agrippa,  suddenly  tore  to  pieces  the 
duKC  of  Savoy  had  given  him  reason  to  expect.,  paper  he  was  to  sign,  saying,  with  great  inUig- 
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nation)  that  he  would  oevcr  sign  a  passport  for  Brussels.  (£p.  vi.   14,15.)     The  emperor  was 

a  CfMijuicr.  (Ep- iv.  30.)  Wlicther  it  was  from  probably  instigated  to  this  treatmentof  Agrippa 

any  superstitious  dread  of  his  supposed  supema-  by  the  bigotry  of  his  sister,  Margaret  of  Au- 

tural  powers,  or  frAn  a  secret  hope  that  so  great  stria,  whom  the  monks  had  violeudy  prejudiced 

a  master  of  die  secrets  of  nature  mi^t  at  length  against  Agrippa,  as  appears  from  a  letter  written 

discover   the    philosopher's   stone;    or   merely  at  this  time  to  a  friend.     After   complaining 

from  respect  for  his  great  learning  and  singular  that  he  was  left  by  the  deities  of  the  court  to  pe- 

talents;  wliatever  was  the  motive,  the  fact  cer-  rish  with  hunger,  he  adds,  alludiug  to  tlie  ein- 

tainly  was,  that  Agrippa  had  not  been  long  at  peror:   "What  thegreat  Jupiter  himself  intends, 

Antwcip,  wlien  his  growing  fame  produced  an  I  cannot  guess.     I  have  just  learned  what  great 

emulation  <unong  di&rcnt  states  for  the  honour  danger  I  have  been  in ;  for  it  has  been  hinted  to 

of  affording  him  patronage.     In  the  year  1519,  me,  that  the  brethren  of  the  cowl  had  so  far  in- 

he  received  invitaticMis  at  once  from  Henry  Vlli.  tluenced  the  princess,  a  woman  weakly  addicted 

Iting  of  England,  the  emperor's  chancellor,  an  to  -superstition,  that,  had  she  lived,  I  should  have 

Italian  marquis,  and  Margaret  of  Austria,  mis-  been  convictedand  condemned,  like  a  blasphemer 

tress  of  the  Netherlands.     He  accepted  the  offer  of  the  Christian  religion,  for  the  heinous  crime 

of  the  lattu*,  and  through  her  ioterett  obtained  of  treasMi  against  the  majesty  of  mookeiy,  and 

the  post    of  historiographer  to  the  empcrot  the  sacred  cowl."  (Ep.  vi,  15.) 

Charles  V.  -(Ep.  v.  88.)  After  the  death  of  Jllargaret,  Agrippa  was 

It  might  now  have  been  imagined,  that  die  tdfiafvd  from  prison  ;  Tiut  the  animosity  of  his 

tide  in  Agrippa's  al^rs  was  vetting  in  with  a  enemies  was  soon  revived  by  another  treatise, 

iiill  current,  and  would  speedily  lead  lum  on  to  which   in  1531  appeared  at   Antwerp,   "  Oa 

fortune:  and  diecourt  which  he  paid  to   the  Occult  Philosophy;"  a  work  which. Agnp))a 

emperor,  at  his  entrance  upon  his   office,  by  bad  written  in  his  younger  days,  and  of  which 

writing,  as  Bayle  relates,  a  history  of  his  go-  manuscript  copies  had  been  dispersed  over  almost 

yemment,  or,  accprding  to  Morari,  an  account  all  Europe.     This  work  was  not,  as  it  ha^  been 

of  his  coronation,  might  seem  to  confirm  this  called,  a  treatise  on  magic,  but  a  sketch  of  mys- 

expectation.     Bia  Ae;rippa's  eccentric   genius  tical  theolbey,  explaining,  on  the  principles  of 

could  not  subnrit  to  the  systematic  trammels  of  the  emanative  system,  the  harmony  of  ihe  ele- 

the  age  in  i^ich  he  lived ;  and  his  satirical  wit  meniary,  celestial,  and  intellectual  worlds.     It 

qoula   not-  resist  the  temptation  of  putting  its  was  published  ta  prevent  a  spurious  and  muti- 

GJckle  into  the  rich  harvest  of  folly,  which  the  lated  edition,  ana,  appearing  lyider  the  protec- 

%time3 produced.  In  the  year  1530,  he  published  ften  of  the  emperor's  hcence,  was  at  nrst  re- 

3  treatise  "  On  the  Vanity  of  the  Sciences,"  in  ceived  without  opposition.     The  clergy,  how- 

which  his  principal  object  was,  not  to  discredit  ever,  whose  sight  was  sharpened  by  die  severe 

genuipc  science,  but  to  show  the  futility  of  cascigation  they  had  suffered  from  the  fonner 

many  of  the  pursuits  of  the  learned,  and  expose  work,  at  length  discovered,  under  the  obscure 

tjieinefficiencyandabsurdity  of  thccoinmonme-  language    of   this  treatise,   error  and  heresy; 

thods  of  instruction.     The  work  was  a  severe  and^  at  their  instigation,  father  Conrad  of  Ulm, 

^tire  upon   the  monks,   the   theologians,   the  inquisitor  of  the  faith,  interposed  his  authority 

preachers,  and  the  members  of  the  universities :  to  prevent  a  third  edition.     This  liappened  in 

Erasmus,  speaking  of  it,  says,  "  On  every  oc-  1532,  while  Agrippa  w a sjon  a  visit  to  the  arch- 

cauon  he  lashes  vice  and  commends  virtue  ;  but  bishop  of  Cologne,  to  whom  he  had  dedicated  his 

there  are  persona   who   can  bear  nothing   but  "  Occult  Philosophy,"  and  from  whom  he  had 

praise."      [In    omni    gcnere    rerum    vituperat  received  an  obliging  letter.    (Ep.  vii.  1.)    The 

ipala,    laudat  bona:    sed   sunt  qui  nihil  aliud  prohibition,  however,  was   soon  either  supcr- 

susdnent,  quam  iaudari.]     (Erasmi  Epist.  hb.  seded  or  disregarded ;  for,  in  15331  a  new  edi- 
■        '  "           •                1  at  CoTog 

vay,is  tl 

(ion  which  this  corrosive  publicacion  excited,  complete  and  the  most  ;carcc..    This  public 


27.)                                             .                            tioQ  of  the  work  appeared  at  Cologne,  andan- 
Itisn  ■      .     .  -■■    ■  .      ■  


not  eas^  to  conceive  the  degree  of  irrita-    otherini542,  which,  by  the  way,  is  the  most 


Thrf-numerous  and  powerful  body  who  had  tion  was  accompanied  >vith  an  "  Apologv  foi 

been  the  ol:^ect  of  his  sadre  uniiicd  their  forces  himself  to   the  Senate   of  Cologne,"    full  of 

against  him  ;  and  the  emperor,  in  op^silion  to  spleen  and  invective,  which  excited  violent  re- 

thc  friendlyinterferenceofCampcgiuBmepope's  sentment,    and  obliged  him  to  witlidraw.     He 

le^te,  and  of  cardinal  de  la  Mark,  bishop  of  retired  to  Bonn,  where,  as  John  Wier,   (Wie- 

Liege,  withdrew  from  him  his  pension,  and  even  rus  de  Magis,  c.  j.)  who  was  his  domestic  eer- 

permitted  his  imprisonoaent  for  debt,  in  I53i>  at  vant,  attests,  lie  divorced  his  third  wife,  a  lady 
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of  Mechlin,  whom  he  had  married  s»on  after 
his  second,  who  died  ai  Aiitweqi  in  1^29,  had 
brought  him  five  sons.  His  poverty,  as  wc!l  as 
his  natural  temper,  s[il!  urging  him  to  a  change 
of  situation,  he  determined  once  more  to  try  his 
fortune  in  France,  and  rtturncd  to  Lyons  in  the 
year  1535.  Here,  instead  of  meeting  with  the 
patronage  he  expected,  lie  was  imprisoned  as  a. 
State  offender,  for  some  satirical  papers  which 
he  had  formerly  pubiislicd  agaiitft  the  mother  of 
Francis  I.  He  had  still,  however,  sufficient  in- 
terest in  this  country  to  obtain  a  speedy  release, 
and  he  retired  to  Grenoble.  Here,  in  the  same 
year  1 535,  he  died  ;  but  so  little  is  known  con- 
cerning the  immediate  cause,  or  the  circum- 
stances of  his  death,  that  it  is  not  even  certain 
whether  he  died  in  the  hospital  of  the  city,  or  in 
the  house  of  a  friend,  (Wierus  dc  Magis,  c,  5, 
Naud.  Apolog.  p.  427.) 

A  more  singular  and  heterogeneous  charac- 
ter than  that  of  Cornelius  Agrippa  can  scarcely 
be  found  In  the  recoids  of  biography.  Not- 
withstanding the  grievous  charge  brought  against 
faim  by  his  accusers,  of  his  being  "  miserably  en- 
chanted to  t]M  most  cunning  ana  execrable  magic 
that  can  beifflagined;"  fThevet.  Hist.  Horn. 11- 
lust.  tom.  vli.  p,  22 1 .  ed.  Par.  1 67 1 . }  and  notwith- 
standing the  dreadful  story  told  by  several  au.- 
diors,  that  he  had  always  a  devil  with  him  in 
rhc  shape  of  a  black  dog,  (Wierus  de  Magis, 
c,  5.)  who  attended  him  to  his  last  breath, 
and  then  disappeared,  no  one  kllcw  how )  ic 
is  pretty  certain  that  Agrippa  was  not  a  ma- 
gician. How  far  his  acquaintance  with  the  se- 
crets of  nature  extended,  does  not  appear.^ 
That  he  was  not  possessed  of  the  grand  art  of 
alchymy ,  njky  be  confidently  presumed  from  his 
having  lived  and  died  poor  ;  but  It  is  doubtful, 
whetlier  he  owed  any  portion  of  his  reputation 
for  wonderful  powers  to  his  superior  knowledge 
of  the  chemical  and  mechanical  laws  of  nature, 
or  whether  it  was  entirely  built  upon  his  pre- 
tended skill  in  astrology  and  occult  philosophy : 
from  the  general  cast  of  his  writings,  and  from 
the  particulars  ofhis  lite,  ilie  latter  appears  most 
probable.  His  knowledge  of  languages  was  un- 
common ;  his  reading,  iji  the  various  branches 
of  learning  at  that  time  studied,  appears  to  have 
been  extepsive  ;  and  his  facility  in  assuming  any 
character  which  suited  his  convenience  or  his 
humour,  was  wonderful.  We  qrc  aKtonisbed 
to  see  lum  by  tuVns  a  soldier  and  a  philosopher  ; 
a  muilicipal  officer  and  a  lecturer  j  a  lawyer  and 
a  physician ;  an  astrologer  and  a  divine.  Yet, 
we  do  not  find  him  In  any  or  all  these  capacities 
abieto  procure  any  important  advantage  to  him- 
telf,  or^o  rendci-  any  esseotiaJ  beaeiit  to  ihe  world. 


He  had  one  beautiful  wife  after  another ;  but  his 
temper  was  too  impetuous,  bis  mode  of  life  too 
unsettled,  and  his  circumstances  too  embarrassed, 
to  enjoy  any  large  portion  of  domestic  happiness. 
He  haa  many  flattering  prospects,  and  yet  was 
always  poor,  and  often  in  distress.  He  had  nu« 
merous  friends  and  great  patrons,  yet  his  ene- 
mies almost  always  triumphed  over  him.  With 
talents  which,  steadily  exercised  and  prudendy 
directed,  might  have  expedited  the  progress  oif 
knowledge  ;  and  with  an  enlargement  and  ]ihe~ 
rallty  of  mind,  which  raised  him  above  vulgar 
superstition,  and  might  have  placed  him  in 
the  first  class  of  reformers,  he  had  a  ficklenesc 
of  temper,  and  perhaps  we  must  add  a  selfishness 
of  spirit,  which  would  not  permit  him  to  take  a 
decided  partin  the  work  of  reformation.  Heap- 
plauded  Luther,  and  called  him  the  invincible 
heretic,  yet  he  lived  always  in  the  communion 
of  the  Romish  church,  and  contrived  to  obtain 
the  thanks  6f  the  pope  for  his  fidchty.  If  he  hail 
any  decided  principles,  they  were  tnose  of  that 
mystical  system  of  philosophy,  which  finds  it 
sublime  and  spiritual  meaning  in  all  the  openi- 
tions  of  nature,  and  leads  the  soul,  according  to 
his  own  language  in  his  epistles,  to  '*  a  myste- 
rious mtercourse,  and  an  essential  and  imme- 
diate union  with  God."  (Ep.  v.  19.)  The 
most  valuable  service  which  he  performed  to  so^ 
ciety,  was  that  of  chastising  the  follies  of  igno- 
rance and  tlie  vices  of  priestcraft  in  his  satirical 
writings,  which  entlde  him,  in  the  scale  of  let- 
ters,  to  aplace,  though  of  inferior  dlstiocti on,  with 
Erasmus.  In  fine,  Agrippa,  though  an  extra- 
ordinary, and  on  the  whole  a  splendid  character, 
was  rather  a  dazzling  meteor  than  a  steady  and 
useful  luminary. 

Besides  the  writings  already  mentioned,  Agrip- 
pa hat  left  "  A  Dissertation  on  Original  bin," 
intended  to  prove  that  the  fall  of  our  first  parents 
wastheconscquenceofunehastelove;  "  A  De- 
clamation on  the  ExccQcnce  of  Women,"  writ- 
ten to  gratify  the  vanity  of  Margaret  of  Austria; 
"  A  Commraitary  on  the  Art  of  Raymond  Lol- 
ly," which  Is  as  unintelligible  as  the  author  on 
whom  IE  comments,  and  asridiculnus  as  the  art 
which  it  teaches ;  wwh  many  other  pieces.  His 
works  were  printad,^l(  L veins,  in  8vo,  in  1586, 
but  the  edition  ismuiilated  and  unbithful :  ihcy 
were  publishedin  French  at  Paris  In  1736.  His 
principal  piece,  "On  the  Vanitj-  of  the  Sciences," 
was  printed  in  410.  at  Antwerp  in  1530,  1532, 
1539.  This  Jasteditlonhasahcad  of  Agrippa.  It 
was  printed  in  Svo.  at  Paris  in  1531 ;  and  was 
translated  into  Italian  by  Dominechi,  hi  8vo. 
Venice,  1549;  and  Into  French  by  Turguct, 
8vo,  Lyons,  1582  i  and  by  GucuUeville,  1726k 
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JV;«rflH.  Me>».  JDupin.  $a-rlUr.  IT'St. 
Lie.  de  Omivt.  t.  i.  p.  ii8.  Jiaste.  Mo- 
reri.  —  E. 

AGRIPPA  I.  Herod,  was  the  sionof  Aii- 
scobutus,  by  Bfrenicc,  daughter  of  Herod  the 
Great,  He  was  brought  tip  at  the  court  of  Au- 
gustus with  Dr  us  us  the  son  of 'I'iberius  ;  and, 
being  naturally  of  a  high  spirit,  with  a  taste  for 
profusion,  he  was  led  into  expenses  so  much  be- 
yond his  fortune,  that  on  Drusus'^  dtath  he  was 
ebliged  to  retire  into  Judx3.  Here  he  passed 
some  years  in  a  castle  of  Iduman,  in  circum- 
stances so  desperate,  that  be  had  resolved  to 
starve  himself;  and  was  prevented  only  by  the 
cjtertions  of  his  wife  Cyprus,  the  daughter  of 
fhasael,  and  some  other  triends,  for  htB  relief. 
Hence  he  returned  to  Rome,  wJiere,  attaching 
himself  to  Caius  Cxsar  (afterwards  Caligula), 
be  was  imprudent  enough  to  drop  some  expres- 
sions wgnifying  his  wish  for  the  death  of  the  em- 
peror Tiberius,  which,  being  reported  to  that 
jealous  prince,  caused  hun  to  be  imprisoned,  and 
loaded  with  chains.  At  the  accession  of  Caius, 
he  was  immediately  set  at  liberty,  and  treated 
with  the  greatest  distinction.  A  golden  chain  of 
the  same  weight  with  that  of  the  iron  one  he 
were  was  presented  ro  him ;  and  the  title  of  king 
was  confetre^on  him,  together  with  the  two  va- 
cant tetrarchies  of  Philip  and  Lysanias. 

After  remaining  a  year  at  Rome,  he  set  out 
on  a  visit  to  his  territories;,  and  taking  Alexan- 
dria in  his  way,  he  made  so  pompous  an  entry 
into  that  city,  as  to  excite  the  envy  of  the  Alex- 
andrians, wlio,  always  inclined  to  raillery,  af- 
fronted him  by  a  mock  procession  of  a  madman 
personating  a  king  of  the  Jews.  Agrippa  and 
his  numerous  countrymen  were  much  offended 
with  this  insult,  for  which  they  could  obtain  no 
redress,  the  Rorhan  governor,  Flaccus,  being  no 
friend  of  their  nation.  A  violent  persecution  of 
the  Jews  at  Alexandria  succeeded,  which  being 
reported  to  the  emperor  by  Agrippa,  occasion^ 
the  recal  and  ruin  of  Flaccus. 

Meantime,  Herod  Antipas,  viewing wUhen- 
Vy  Hie  elevation  of  Agrippa,  made  ajo^imey  to 
Rome,  with  his  wiife,  Agrippa's  sister,  in  order 
to  obtain  similar  honours  ;.  but  Agrippa  pre- 
ferring an  accusation  ag«nM  him,  as  being  con- 
cemed'in  the  conspiracy  of  Sejanus,  procured 
his  disgrace  and  banishment,  and  obtained  pos- 
KSsion  of  his  tetrarchy  and.all  his  treasures. 

Agrippa,  being  afterwards  in  Rome,  had  oc- 
casion to  go  through  a  severe  trial  of  Calignla'b 
regard,  That  frantic  tyrant  having  resolved 
that  his  image  should  be  set  np  and  worshipped 
in  the  very  sanctuary  of  the  temple  of  Jerusa- 
km,  excited  such  a  spirit  of  resistance  In  the 


Jews,  that  his  governor,  Pctronius,  was  obliged 
to  delay  the  execution,  and  wTire  to  the  emperor 
for  further  instructions.  Agrippa  came  to  in- 
tercede for  his  countrymen  at  lite  very  time  that 
Caligula  was  reading  the  letter ;  and  was  so 
inuch  struck  with  his  angry  reception  of  him, 
that  he  feinted  away,  and  was  carried  to  his  pa- 
lace. Here  he  wrote  to  the  emperor  an  apolo- 
getical  letter,  still  extant  in  the  works  of  Philo, 
(unless  it  be  of  Ehilo's  own  composition}  which, 
with  other  artful  management,  diverted  Caligu- 
la for  the  present  from  his  purpose;  however^ 
he  resumed  it,  and  the  consequence  would  have 
been  terrible,  had  it  not  been  prevented  by  his  as- 
sassination, A.  D.  41. 

In  the  interregnum  which  succeeded  the  death 
of  Caligula,  Agrippa,  according  to  Josephus,' 
(for  no  Roman  historian  mentions  itj  was  ap- 
plied to  both  by  the  senate  and  Claudius  as  a  ne- 
gotiator between  them  ;  and  it  was  by  his  per- 
suasion that  Claudius  was  encouraged  to  assume 
the  imperial  power.  However  this  ivas,  it  is 
certain  that  Claudius  treated  him  with  much 
favour,  not  only  confirming  10  him  all  tlie 
grants  of  Caligula,  but  extending  j|^  kingdoms 
of  Judsa  and  Samaria  to  the  utmost  limits  in 
which  they  had  been  possessed  by  Herod  the 
Great.  He  likewise  decorated  him  with  the 
consular  insignia,  and  allowed  him  in  the  senate 
to  pay  his  compliments  in  the  Greek  language 
instead  of  the  Latin.  At  his  suit  he  likewise: 
bestowed  th^ittle  kingdom  of  Chalcis  in  Syria 
on  his  brother  and  son-in-law  Herod. 

Agrippa  soon  after  went  to  reside  in  Judsa^ 
where  he  showed  himself  zealously  attached  to 
the  religion  of  his  country,  and  ruled  his  subjects 
with  clemency.  He  seems  to  ha^fr  been  fond 
of  interfering  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  for  he 
made  and  deposed  severalnigh  priests  in  a  short 
time.  He  mixed  certain  heathen  practices  with 
the  Jewish  ceremonial,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
offend  the  more  7ealous.  He  even  gave  shows 
of  gladiators  and  other  theatrical  exhibitions  in 
the  Raman  taste.  Being  publicly  inveighed 
against  on, this  account  by  one  Simon,  an  austnv- 
oDserv^  of  the  law  of  Moses,  he  sent  for  him. 
into  the  theatre,  seatciihim  by  his  side,  and,  by 
flattering  attentions,  so  mollified  his  rigour,  as  to 
gain  his  approbation  of  all  that  he  did.  It  was. 
probably  in  order  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
Jews  that  he  persecuted  the  Cl^istians  ;  and  the 
martyrdom  of  James,  the  brother  of  John,  and; 
the  imprisonment  of  Peter,  are  pbced  to  his  ac-- 

Hts  power  and  opulence  raised  him  to  high  re-* 
putat  ion  among  his  neighbours;  and  a  singular 
display  of  his  aiagnificence  was  the  immcdku«. 
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piclutlc  to  Ji'is  dcatli.  Being  at  Csesarea,  at- 
tended with  a  numerous  and  splendid  train,  for 
the  purpose  of  celebrating  some  games  in  ho- 
no8r  of  Claudius,  he  appeared  in'araostda/.zling 
dress,  and  made  an  otation  to  the  deputies  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  who  were  come  to  apolorise 
for  some  offence,  gfid  ciireat  his  favour.  The 
deputies  and  other  sycophants  Exclaimed  that  his 
voice  was  that  of  a  god  and  not  of  a  man  ;  and 
he  seemed  loo  ^eil  pleased  with  this  extrava- 
gant flattery.  But  soon  after  he  was  seised 
with  a  violent  disorder  in  his  bowels,  which  car- 
ried him  off  in  extreme  tortures  within  five  days, 
A.  D.  44,  ia  the  fifty- fourtti  year  of  his  age, 
and  seventh  of  his  rcign.  He  left  one  son  and 
three  daughters  ;  die  eldest,  who  was  the  famed 
Berenice,  was  married  to  Herod.  The  people 
of  Caesarea  expressed  great  joy  at  his  deadi, 
and  insulted  his  memory  with  the  vilest  out- 
ages. . 
jlptst.     XIniver. 


pointed  by  OctavianuS ' 
and  by  his  indefatigable 


?'oMph.  Jnliq.  Pkilo,  Legal.  Acts  tf 
Ini-utri.jH'nt. — A. 

AGRIPPA  IITHerod,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing king,  was  brought  up  at  Rome,  and  was 
oiuy  seventeen  years  old  at  his  father's  death; 
on  which  account,  being  thought  too  young  to 
reign,  Jidaa  was  again  rechiced  to  the  form  of 
a  province,  and  put  under  ftc  administration  of 
Roman  governors.  On  the  death,  however,  of 
his  bucle  Herod,  king  of  Chalcis,  Agrippa  ob- 
tained the  supcrintenoency  of  the  temple  and  sa- 
cred treasury,  and  the  privilege  of  nominating 
the  higl)  priest.  The  km^om  of  Chalcis  .was 
also  conferred  upon  him.  He  resided  much  at 
Jerusalem,  and  here,  together  with  his  sister  Be- 
renice, he  heard  the  defence  of  Paul  before  tfte 
covcrnor  Festus,  and  owmcd  himself  almost  con- 
vinced by  him,  (Acts,  xxv.  xxvi.)  By  build- 
ing a  palace  which  overlooked  the  temple,  he 
greatly  offended  the  Jews  ;  and,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  that  revolt  which  proved  so  de- 
.  structive  to  them,  attempting  by  a  speech  to  ap- 
pease them,  he  was  attacked  with  stones  and 
driven  from  Jerusalem.  He  then  joined  Cestius 
^^Roman  governor  ;  and  when  Vespasian  was 
sent  into  the  province,  he  met  him  with  a  consi- 
derable reinforcement.  He  also  accompanied 
him  tQ  Rome  when  be  took  possession  of  the 
empire. '  During  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  he  w«s 
very  serviceable  to  Titus  ;  and  after  4ts  reduc- 
tion, he  and  Berenice  (with  whom  he  was  su- 
sjKcted  to  have  had  an  incestuous  intercourse) 
retired  to  Rome.  He  is  supposedtohave  died  there 
about  A.  D.  94,  and  in  him  terminated  the  Hero- 
dian  line  and  family.  Jacph.  Antiq.  et  Bell. 
Jud.     Univers.  Hiu.~k. 

AGRIPPA,  Marcus-Vipsanius.  This 
^lcT>rated  firiend  and  general  of  Augustus  was 


of  obscure  origin,  but  from  his  infancy  was 
brought  up  with  the  younz  Octavianus.  No- 
tiling  is  known  of  Jiis  early  life;  but  he  must 
soon  have  been  considered  as  a  rising  man,  since 
he  obtained  for  his  first  wife  Attica,  daughter  of 
tlic  celebrated  Pomponius  Atticus.  Attached 
to  the  Caisarean  family,  he  appeared  as  die 
accuser  of  Cassius  before  the  senate.  When 
the  war  broke  out  between  Marc  Antony  and 
Octavianus,  Agrippa,  with  a  body  of  veterans, 
rescued  Salvidienus,  a  genera!  of  the  latter,  from 
the  danger  into  which  he  was  brought  by  Lu- 
cius, Aptony's  brothoi  and  joined  in  shutting 
up  Lucius  in  Perusia,^  He  was  afterwards  ap- 
' "      "        '  commander  of  his  navy ; 

)le  exertions,  he  assembled 
a  fleet  able  to  oppose  that  of  Sextus  Pompcy, 
who  had  hJdierto  been  master  of  the  sea.  He 
took  Hiera,  and  defeated  a  squadron  of  Pom- 
pey's  ;  and  at  lengdi  obtained  a  complete  victory 
over  Pompey  himself  with  his  whole  fleet.  The 
success  of  this  action,  though  Octavianus  was 
present,  was  without  doubt  due  to  Agrippa,  and 
he  was  honoured  for  it  with  a  stanoanl  and  a 
rostral  crown. 

When  Antony  had  assembled  his  fleet  at  Ac- 
tiui#,  Agripj*  intercepted  all  his  convoys,  and 
making  descents  In  several  places  on  die  coast 
of  Greece,  stormed  various  cities.  He  a l.so  de- 
feated and  dispersed  a  squadron  under  Sosiiis, 
coming  to  join  Antony.  In  the  famous  sea- 
fight  that  ensued,  which  gave  to  Octavianus  the 
empire,  Agrippa  was  posted  in  the  centre  divi- 
sion, and  directed  the  whole.  The  victory 
crowned  him  with  glon^,  and  laid  his  master 
under  obligations  which  were  never  forgotten 
by  him,  nor  abused  by  Agrippa — a  rare' in- 
stance to  the  honour  of  both  !  Octavianus,  now 
possessed  of  supreme  power,  consulted,  either 
in  earnest  or  affectedly,  his  t\vo  most  confiden- 
tial friends,  Majcenas  and  Agiippa,  whether  iie 
should  retain  his  superiority,  or  resign  it  to  the 
senate.  The  generosity  of  Agrippa's  character 
kd  him  to  advise  the  restoration  of  the  ^omaii 
liberty ;  but  Maecenas  gave  the  palatal^e  coun- 
sel to  Octavianus  of  continuing  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  andgoveming  with  absolute  sway  as 
emperor.  This  last  was  followed  j  yet  Agrippa 
seems  to  have  lost  none  of  his  master's  favour. 
They  were  colleagues  in  the  consulate  in  the 
year  B.  C.  a8,  which  was  die  second  time  of 
Agrippa's"  bearing  that  office ;  and  the  same 
partnership  was  renewed  the  succeeding  year. 
Agrippa  was  also  aS'^umed  into  the  imperial  fa- 
irity  by  marrying  Marcella,  the  emperor's  niece, 
and  sister  of  young  Marcellus  ;  and  so  far  did 
Octavianus  ec|ual  him  with  hbisclf,  riiat,  when 
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at  tfie  army  together,  Agrippa  had  a  ttnt  exaetly 
like  his,  andgave  the  word  ahcrnately  with  him. 
He  displayed  his  puhlk  spirit  and  muuiHcence 
by  decorating  Rome  with  several  edifices,  of 
which  the  most  remarkable  were  liis  portico  for 
the  use  of  the  popular  assemblies,  aiid  the  famous 
temple  calloi  the  Pantheon,  still  subsisting  as  a 
Christian  church.  Agrippa  would  have  given  to 
the  emperor  the  honour  of  this  last  structure,  but 
he  opposed  it ;  and  both  thetr  statues  were  placed 
in  the  vesttbuic.  A  simple  inscription  on  ihe 
frontispiece,  yet  in  being,  declares  that  the  tem- 
ple was  erected  by  M.  ^rippa,  thrice  consul.  ■ 

In  the  year  B.  C.  23,|^ugustus  falling  dan- 
gerously lit,  gave  Agripp^tlic  highest  possible 
mark  of  confidence  by  committing  to  him  his 
ring.  As  the  emperor  had  made  no  declaration 
as  to  a  successor,  this  was  interpreted  as  a  pre- 
ference of  Agrippa  ;  a  circumstance  that  gave 
high  offence  to  Marcellus ;  insomuch,  that  Au- 
gustus, on  his  recovery,  thought  it  advisable  to 
remove  Agrippa  from  court  by  the  honourable 
exile  of  the  rich  government  of  Syria.  Agrippa, 
cffended  in  his  turn,  openly  showed  his  sense  of 
it  by  sending  his  lieutenants  into  the  yovince,  and 
^ving  at  Nliiylene  as  a  private  man.  This  afie- 
nation,  however,  was  not  of  lon^continua*ce. 
Marcellus  died  ;  and  Augustus  recalled  Agrippa 
lo  Rome,  where  some  troubles  had  arisen,  aAd 
married  him  to  his  daughter  Julia,  the  widow  of 
Marcellus.  Mxcenas,  on  being  consulted  as  to 
this  alliance,  is  said  to  have  replied,  "  You  have 
made  Agrippa  so  great,  that  you  must  either 
take  him  off  or  make  him  your  son-in-law." 
Tl»  trunquillity  whiclj  Agrippa's  influence  re- 
stored at  Rome  was  the  emperor's  best  reward 
for  this  additional  instance  of  trust.  The  mar- 
riage, though  a  fertile  one,  did  not  prove  Jiappy. 
Julia's  misconduct  is  too  notorious  in  the  his- 
tory pf  those  times. 

'rhe  Germans  having  made  an  inroad  into 
Gaul,  ^frippa  was  sent  to  oppose  them  ;  and 
his  rcpffi^tion  alone  caused  them  in  haste  to  re- 
pass tlig  Rhine.  Thence  he  inarched  against  the 
Cantabnens,  who  had  never  thorouglily  sub- 
mitted to  the  Roman  yoke,  and  were  now  de- 
speratelv  combating  for  liberty.  Agrippa  found 
great  difficulty  in  subduing  this  brave  people, 
who  had  struck  so  much  terror  into  the  Roman 
soldiers,  that  he  was  obliged  to  punish  a  whole 
legion  with  ignominy  before  he  could  restore  dis- 
cipline, and  make  them  face  the  enemy.  At 
ici]gth  he  completely  reduced  the  Cantabrian' 
nation,  and,  after  the  slaughterof  almost  all  who 
were  fit  to  bear  arms,  brou^t  the  rest  into 
quiet  subjection.  A  triumph  was  decreed  him 
9y  the  senate  oathis-  occasion,  which,  io  coo* 


fonnity  with  the  emperor's  secret  instructions, 
he  retiiscd.  In  recompense,  Augustus,  on  his 
return,  associated  him  with  himself  in  the  tribu- 
nitian  power,  which  wai;  conferred  on  him  For 
&ve  years-  He  also  constituted  him  joint  censor 
with  himself;  and  they  made  together  that  re- 
duction of  senators,  which  was  called  a  reform 
of  the  order.  The  emperor  likewise,  in  the 
year  B.  C.  .i-j,  adopted  two  grand-children, 
which  Julia  had  borne  him  by  Agrippa. 

Three  years  afterwards,  Agrippa  went  to  set- 
tle affairs  in  the  east.  He  was  received  with 
great  distinction  by  Herod,  whom  he  accompa- 
nied to  Jerusalem,  where  he  offered  a  solemn  sa- 
crifice. At  Herod's  lequest  he  granted  his  pro- 
tection to  the  Jews  throughout  Asia  Minor, 
confirming  to  them  their  privileges,  and  forbid- 
ding them  to  be  molested  on  account  of  their  re- 
hgion.  (Joscphus,  Ant.  Jud.  ii^xvi.J  Thence 
making  an  expedition  to  ths .Cimmerian  Bos- 
phorus,  )\e  appeased  some  Rubles  which  had 
arisen  in  those  parts.  For  tliis  a  triumph  was 
anun  decreed  him,  which  he  again  refused;  and 
after  that  period  no  person  biit  of  the  imperial 
family  ever  triumphed  in  Rome  — a  rule,  doubt- 
less, thought  of  importance  to  be  established  un- 
der the  new  constitution. 

On  his  return  from  the  cast,  the  tribubitian 
power  was  conferred  upon  him  for  five  years 
more ;  and  he  was  immediately  sent,  with  a 
large  army,  and  nncontrouled  authority,  into 
Pannonia.  Having,  by  his  preseiKe  alone,  qni- 
cKid  the  disturbances  of  that  country,  he  return- 
ed to  Italy,  where  he  was  attacked,  in  Campa- 
n&,  with  a  fever  that  soon  carried  him  off,  A. 
R.  740,  B.  C.  12,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  hi». 
age.  On  the  first  advice  of  his  danger  Au- 
gustus hastened  to  him  ;  but  was  informed  of 
his  death  on  the  road.  He  manifested  great 
conceiTi  at  the  loss  of  his  best  friend,  ana  so- 
lemnised his  obsequies  with  the  greatest  pomp, 
himself  pronouncuig  his  eulogy,  and  causing 
him  to  be  deposited  in  his  own  maustdeum. 
Agrippa  by  will  left  the  Roman  people  the  ur- 
dens  and  baths  which  were  afterwards  calleoby 
his  name  ;  but  Augustus  was  his  principal  heir. 

His  surviving  children  were  one  daughter  by 
his  first  wife  Cecilia  Attica,  named  vipsania 
Agrippina,  and  married  to  Tiberius  ;  and  three 
sons  and  two  daughters  by  his  third  wife,  Julia. 
1'wo  of  the  sons,  Caius  and  Lucius  Czsarsr 
died  in  their  youth.  The  other,  Agrippa  Post- 
humus,  was  sacrificed  to  the  jealousy  of  Tibe- 
rius soon  after  his  accession-  Of  tlic  daugh- 
ters, Julia  was  married  to  Lucius  Paulus,  and 
Agrippina  to  the  celebrated  Germanicus. 

Agrippa's  fame,  though  sufficiently  senued 
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liy  hi«  great  actions,  has  received  an  accession 
from  the  immortal  records  of  poetry.  Virgil, 
in  his  noble  anticipation  of  the  battle  of  Actium, 
gives  a  digni&ed  sketch  of  this  commander, 
diough  obliged  to  make  him  only  the  second 
figure  on  his  canvass. 

Pirtr  alia  ventii  el  d[t  Agrippi  lecnndii. 


And  Horace  addresses  to  him  an  ode,  {6th  of 
B.  I.)  in  which  he  confesses  his  own  inability 
to  celebrate  woithily  his  great  exploits,  a  tasK 
fitter  for  the  Homeric  pen  of  Varius-  Sueto- 
nius, yit.  jfugusi,  Die.  X/n'ivers.  Hist.  —  A. 

AGRIPPA,  Mevenius,  was  consul  of 
Rome,  A.  R.  251,  B.  C.  503.  Togedier  with 
his  colleague  P.  Posthumius,  he  gained  a  com- 
plete victory  over  the  Sabines,  for  which  he  had 
the  honours  of  a  triumph.  Afterwards,  in  the 
consulate  of  Virginius  and  Vcturius,  when  the, 
people,  tyrannised  over  by  the  patricians,  had 
seceded  to  the  Sacred  Mount,  Mcnenius  strong- 
ly contended  in  the  senate  for  endeavouring  to 
procure  a  reconciliation  by  prudent  and  equita- 
ble concessioiis.  Being  himself  chosen  as  one 
of  the  deputies,  and  finding  the  people,  spirited 
by  their  leaders,  unwilling  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment, he  Is  said  to  have  pronounced  the  cele- 
brated apologue  of  the  stomach  and  members, 
by  which,  widi  promises  of  redress  of  griev- 
ances, he  brought  them  over.  They  insisted, 
however,  on  bemg  indulged  with  magistrates  of 
tfjeir  own  to  protect  their  rights  (who  were  the 
tribunes} ;  and  with  this  demand  MenenJus  ad- 
vised the  senate  to  comply.  He  died  soon  after, 
at  an  advanced  age,  in  universal  esteem  for  his 
wisdom  and  integrity ;  but  so  poor,  that  his  re- 
lations intended  to  bury  him  in  a  private  man- 
ner. The  people,  however,  assessM  tJiemselves 
at  two  ounces  of  brass,  a  head,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure their  friend  a  magnificent  funeral ;  and 
when  the  senate,  unwilling  to  admit  of  such  an 
ohlieation,  decreed  a  sum  for  the  purpose  out 
of  the  treasury  ;  the  people  iiefused  to  receive 
liack  their  money,  but  ordered  it  to  be  paid  to 
the  children  of  the  deceased.  Llvy,  D'lenys. 
JTalicarn.  —  A. 

AGRIPPIN  A,  the  elder,  daughter  of  Mar- 
cus Agrippa,  and  wife  of  Germanicus  Casar, 
v.is  a  lady  of  distinguished  merit.    She  attended 
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her  husband  abroad,  was  vnUi  him  in'  ttuf 
camp  of  the  legions  in  Germany  when  they  rc«: 
volted  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of,Tihe-, 
rius,  and  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  with- 
draw from  the  danger,  though  accompanied  by 
her  eldest  child,  and  pregnant  with  the  second. 
The  commiseration  excited  by  the  sorrowful 
departure  of  the  much  respected  wife  of  their 
general  was  a  principal  agent  in  bringing  hack 
Uie  rcvolters  to  their  duty.  Some  tune  after- 
wards, her  courage  was  of  essential  service  to 
the  Roman  interest,  in  preventing  the  bridge 
built  over  the  Rhine  near  Treves  from  being 
broken  down  through  fear  of  the  Germans, 
vhereby  a  safe  retreat  was  secured  to  Caecina 
and  bis  legions.  On  their  arrival  she  received, 
tfiem  at  the  head  of  the  bridge,  and  returned 
them  public  thanks  for  their  valour.  She  even, 
in  the  absence  of  her  husband,  acted  as  their  gc  - 
neral,  and  relieved  the  necessities  of  die  sick  ar.d 
wounded  with  unbounded  generosity.  These, 
popular  acts,  however,  awakened  die  jealousy 
of  Tiberius,  and  aggravated  the  dislike  with 
which  she  was  already  viewed  at  court,  where 
her  high  spirit  had  en^roiled  her  with  the  em-  . 
peror's  mother,  Livia. 

She  afterwards  accompanied  Germanicus  on 
his  visit  to  the  eastern  provinces,  and  had  the 
grievous  affliction  of  paying  him  the  last  sad 
duties  at  Aniioch,  where  he  died  A.  D.  19. 
On  his  death-bed,  foreseeing  the  diingers  rtiat 
awaited  his  unprotected  family,  he  conjured 
Agrippina  to  abate  the  natural  haughtiness  of 
her  temper,  and  bring  her  mind  to  a  conformity 
with  her  fortune.  He  left  her  a  widow  with 
six  children,  three  of  each  sex ;  three  other 
sons  had  died  infants.  She  gathered  his  ashes 
into  an  urn ;  and  proceeding  slowly  hijme- 
wards,  landed  with  them  at  Brundusium,  at- 
tended by  two  of  her  children;  affording  a  spec- 
tacle of  sorrow  which  melted  the  hearts  of  the 
whole  Roman  people,  and  lias  employed  all 
ihe  powers  of  the  vivid  pencil  of  Tacitus  to 
describe. 

Her  great  care  at  Rome  was  to  protect  her 
children  from  the  wicked  ails  of  Sejanus,  and 
the  hatred  of  Livia.  Yet  it  appears  that  she 
could  not  efftctually  practi.e  the  lesson  of  her, 
dying  husband ;  for,  on  the  accusation  of  her 
cousin,  Claudia  Pulchra,  she  flew  to  the  empe- 
ror, and,  with  much  bitterness  of  language,  up-. 
braided  him  with  persecuting  the  chikTrcn  of 
Augustus,  and  asserted  that  the  only^  crime  of 
Pulchra  was  her  warm  attachment  to  Jiersclf. 
Tiberius  deepiv  felt  this  reproach,  though  he 
coolly  dismissed  lier  with  a  line  from  a  Greek 
tragedy,  implying,   "  You  think  youiiiclf  in- 
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5'jred  if  yijii  to  not  wignl"  Not  long  after,' 
'■Tiberius  paying  h«r  a  visit  in  an  indispositiont 
(he  took  occasion  to  make  him  the  unexpected 
request  of  a  second  husband,  Co  be  t!»c  protector 
of  the  chiUrenof  Gennanicus;  to  which  he  re- 
turned no  answer.  Her  anger  at  this  treatment 
was  artfolly  inflamed  by  the  agents  of  Stjanus, 
who  persuaded  her  that  the  eniperor  intended  to 
poison  her ;  and  she  was  so  imprudent  as  openly 
to  show  her  suspicion  of  him.  This  irretriev- 
ably alieilatcd  the  stem  soul  of  the  tyrant,  aiid 
he  thenceforth  resolved  her  ruin.  Immediately 
after  the  death  of  his  mother,  Livia,  he  sent  to 
the  senate  letters  of  accusation  asainst  her  and 
her  son  Nero.  The  crime  afieged  against 
Agripi>ina  was  her  imperious-  ungovernable 
*emper ;  her  virtue  in  other  respects  was  above 
suspicion.  The  people  of  Rome  were  much 
affected  with  the  danger  of  the  widow  and  son 
of  their  darling  Germanicus,  and  the  senate  he- 
sitated how  to  act.  But  a  letter  from  Sejanus, 
and  a  second  from  the  emperor,  at  once  pro- 
duced the  condemnation  of  the  criminals,  and 
Agrippina  'was  bani^cd  to  the  isle  of  Pandata- 
ria,  now  Santa  Maria,  lying  otF  the  coast  of 
Tcrracina.  She  is  said,  on  rccaiving  the  sen- 
tence, to  have  broken  out  into  snch  intcili{>enitc 
invectives  against  Tiberius,  that  die  centurion, 
to  whose  charge  she  was  committed,  beat  her 
on  the  face,  so  as  to  strike  out  one  of  her  eyes. 
Nero  was  banished  to  the  neighbouring  isle  of 
Fondn,  where  he  soon  afier  died.  Dmsus,  her 
second  son,  was  declared  an  enemy  of  the  stale, 
dnd  closely  confined  in  the  lower  apartments  of 
the  palace.  In  this  miserable  condition  Agrip- 
-pina  survived  about  four  years,  having  in  vain 
expected  relief  from  the  deedi  of  her  enemy  .Se- 
janus, At  length,  soon  after  her  son  Drusus 
had  been  famished,  the  merciless  Tiberius  an- 
nounced to  the  senate  the  death  of  Agrippina  at 
her  place  of  banishment,  who  also  perished 
through  want  of  food  ;  buf  whether  voluntarily 
(ir  compelled,  is  not  certainly  known.  This 
hapiwncd  A.  D-  33-  The  tyrant  suffered  him- 
self to  be  thanked  by  the  senate,  for  not  order- 
ing her  10  be  strangled,  and  her  body  to  be  ex- 
red  like  that  of  a  common  maleuctor ;  but 
compensated  this  climtncy  by  a  worse  cruelty 
to  her  memory,  accusing  her  of  adultery  with 
Asinius  Gallus,  whose  death,  he  said,  had  been 
(because  of  hers.  Her  known  chastity,  however, 
repelled  this  infamous  charge ;  and  Tacitus,  in  a 
sentence,  snms  up  her  character,  by  saying  that 
'*  impatient  of  Cfjuality,  and  greedy  of  domina- 
tion, she  had  banished  female  frailties  by  mas- 
culiric  ambition." 

Hct  remains  were  brought  in  great  pomp 


from  Pandataria  by  her  son  Caligula  soon  after 
his  accession,  and  deposited  in  tne  mausoleum 
of  Augustus,  and  all  sons  of  honours  were  paid 
to  her  memory  —  an  instance  of  filial  piety 
which  is  one  of  the  best  thingt  recorded  of  thfd 
imperial  monster !  Tachl  jftmal.  Univers. 
Hist.  —  A. 

AGRIPPINA,  the  younger,  daughter  of  the 
preceding,  and  Germanicus,  is  known  in  history 
as  the  bad  mother  of  a  worse  son.  She  was 
married,  A.  D.  28,  by  the  emperor  Tiberius  to 
Cn.  Domitius,  a  man  of  rank,  and  relattd  to  the 
imperial  family,  but  ferocious,  brutal,  and  de- 
bauched. Her  own  character  was  so  faulty, 
that  Domitius,  on  being  congratulated  on  the 
birth  of  their  son  Nero,  Is  said  to  have  observ- 
ed, that  nothing  could  spring  from  Agrippina 
and  himself  but  what  would  prove  detestable 
and  pernicious  to  the  state.  Caligula,  who  is 
accused  of  loving  all  his  sisters  with  more  than 
a  brother's  love,  bestowed  on  her,  with  the 
others,  extraordinary  honours  af  his  accession. 
Her  husband  died  during  that  reicn,  leaving  no 
Other  child  than  Nero.  Agrippma  had  before 
forfeited  her  reputation  by  an  intrigue  with 
.£milius  Lepidus,  for  which,  and  a  supposed 
conspiracy  against  her  brotherj  she  aiia  her 
sister  Livilla  were  banished  to  the  isle  of  Pontia. 
Their  honours  were  abolished  and  their  pro- 
perty confiscated.  TigelUnus  was  exiled  a« 
anotner  lover  of  Agrippina.  She  was  recalled 
by  the  emperor  Claudius;  and  married,  for  a 
second  husband,  Crispus  Passienus,  a  celebrated 
orator,  whom  she  soon  afterwards  poisoned 
to  obtain  the  dowry  he  had  settled  upon  her. 
After  the  fate  of  the  empress  Messalina,  by  her 
allurements,  and  the  influence  of  Pallas,  she 
was  preferred  to  the  diadem  by  marrying  her 
uncle  the  emperor  Claudius.  In  this  situation 
she  assumed  despotic  s^vay,  and  exercised  it 
with  gicat  injustice  and  cruelty.  She  procured 
the  dis|;racc  of  Silanus,  who  was  betrothed  to 
Octavia,  the  emperor's  daughter,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  that  alliance  for  her  son  ; 
which  event  soon  followed  her  elevation.  She 
was  haughty,  domineering,  and  avaricious ;  and 
with  all  her  pride,  stooped  to  grant  her  favoars 
to  the  freedman  Pallas,  in  order  to  support  her- 
self by  his  credit.  She  caused  the  banishmeat 
and  death  of  Lollia  Paullina  who  had  dared  to 
rival  her  in  the  choice  of  Claudius ;  and  when 
the  head  of  this  unfortunate  woman  was  brought 
her,  with  her  own  hands  she  opened  the  mouth 
in  order  to  identify  her  by  something  parti- 
cular in  the  teeth.  The  best  exercise  of  her 
power  was  the  recalling  Seneca  froin  hanish- 
ment,  and  placing  him  as  preceptor  to  her  son. 
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She  prevailed  on  the  weak  emperor  to  adopt  her  in  crime  as  herself;  and  having  rcmovtil  Bri-. 
<on,  though  he  had  one  of  IiJs  own,  firitannicus,  tannicus,  he  was  no  longer  in  danger  of  a  rival, 
whom  he  hived;  am!  she  used  all  her  arts  to  As  she  thought  lit  to  pay  court  to  tht  soldicts 
keep  this  unhappj  boy  oui  of  his  fathpr'c  sight*  and  nohics,  he  deprived  her  of  her  ^ardi  ?nil 
and  reduced  him  to  the  most  depresseil  conditi-  honorary  distinctioos,  drove  her  from  the  pa- 
on.  TiK  foundation  of  a  colony  at  the  capital  lace,  and  caused  her  to  retire  in  neglect  and  jo- 
of  the  Chii,  wliere  she  was  bom,  and  to  which  litudc  to  a  house  of  her  own.  After  this,  how- 
she  gave  the  name  of  Colonia  Agrippinensis,  ever,  she  was  restored  to  a  degree  of  favour, 
now  Cologne,  was  an  ostentatious  but  innocent  which  she  used  all  her  am  to  improve.  Nav, 
display  of  her  authority.  Her  desire  of  ob^  she  is  charged  with  showing  a  wiUingncss  tn 
taindng  the  &ne  gardens  of  Statihus  Taurus,  a  attach  her  son  by  compliances  the  most  shock- 
•enator,  led  her  to  raise  a  lalse  accusation  ing  to  conceive  of  in  a  mother.  Poppaea,  how- 
against  him  which  drove  him  to  suicide.  ever,  had  now  obtained  the  highest  iniluciice 
■  Meantime  the  emperor,  stupid  as  he  was,  let  over  Nero,  and  used  it  to  the  injury  of  Agrip- 
fall  some  expression*  which  showed  him  to  be  pina ;  and  it  was  she  who  tirsr  stimulated  him 
sensible  of  the  crimes  of  his  wife,  and  to  enter-  to  the  commission  of  parricide.  Nero  resolred 
tain  an  intention  of  punishing  them.  He  also  to  take  away  his  mother's  life,  but  wai  at  a  lost 
gave  tokens  of  repenting  his  adoption  of  Nero,  how  to  contrive  [he  deed  so  at  that  such'a  mon- 
and  he  showed  unusual  affection  for  Britanni-  strous  crime  might  not  appear  too  evidenc 
CUE.  These  circumstances  alarmed  Agrippina,  against  him.  At  length  Auicetus,  conicnandcr 
who  knew  herself  hated  by  the  cowet^  lieed.  of  his  fleet,  caused  a  galley  to  be  prepared  in 
inan  Narcissus,  and  had. a  rival  inDomitta  Le-  such  a  manner  that  it  might  suddenly  admit  the 
pida,  sister  of  her  first  husband  Domitius,  and  water,  and  founder ;  and  Nero,  by  pretending  a 
equally  abandoned  widi  herself.  She  en^lbyed  reconciliation,  and  using  the  most  hypocritical 
her  arts  in  the  first  place  to  the  destruction  oi  cndeannents,  enticed  her  on  board,  in  the  Baian 
Lepida  ;  and  then,  taking  the  opportunity  of  bay.  The  stratagem,  however,  succeeded  ira- 
■n  illoeas  of  the  emperor's  which  put  him  moni  perfectly,  and  through  ^  slowness  of  the  pro- 
in  her  power,  she  caused  him  to  be  poisoned  in  cess,  Agrippina  with  her  companion  Aceronia 
a  dish  of  mushrooms,  whjch,  after  some  stnig-  were  let  gently  into  the  water,  where  tlie  latter, 
^le,  put  an  end  to  his  life,  A.  D.  54.  Agrippina  bcine  taken  for  Agrippina,  was  dispatched,  while 
aflected  gteat  sorrow  on  the  occasion,  and  art-  she  herself  got  to  sliora.  It  was  now  neces  ary 
fully  un^r  pretence  of  endearment  keeping  Bri-  by  force  to  complete  a  crime  winch  could  not 
tannicus  in  the  chamber,  catised  Nero,  accom'  be  concealed.  Anicetus,  with  a  body  of  mari- 
panicd  by  Burrhus  the  prxtorian  prefect,  to  ap-  n(;rs,  sunoonded  the  house  where  she  took  re- 
pear  before  the  soldiers,  and  be  recognised  as  ftjg*<  and  entering  her  chamber  with  two  others, 
emperor.  She  soon  sacrificed  Narcissus  to  her  kiOed  her  with  many  wounds.  It  is  said  that 
resentment ;  and  Junius  Silanus,  a  man  of  high  after  receiving  the  first  blow,  she  courageDu?.fT 
tank,  and  descended  from  Augustus,  to  her  presented  her  womb  to  the  assassins,  Lidding 
jealousy.  ibem  strike  that  pan  wiiidi  had  harboured  suca 
To  Agrippina  are  to  be  attributed  all  the  a  monster..  Her  body  was  bunied  that  vcnr 
■enormities  of  the  beginning  of  Nero's  reign,  night ;  and  over  her  remains,  after  Nero's 
for  she  possessed  unbounded  authority  over  death,  was  raised  a  vulgar  tomb,  on  the  mad 
4um,  and  exercised  it  with  all  the  rigour  of  su-  A'om  Rome  to  Miscniim.  Her  detestable  son 
^picton.  Her  intemperate  ambition  led  her  one  at  first  atft:cted  great  sorrow  for  the  event ;  but 
^y  to  attempt  to  mount  the  throne  with  him  at  afterwards  wrote  a  letter  to  the  senate,  con- 
■a  public  audience  of  embassadors;  and  this  pro-  taining  all  the  black  list  of  her  crimes,  and 
fenadon  (in  a  Roman  eye)  was  only  prevented  charging  her  with  a  conspiracy  against  his  life  ; 
■by  tlie  suggestion  of  Seneca  that  he  should  dc-  and  that  servile  body  returned  solemn  thanks  • 
scend  and  meet  her.  By  degrees  this  overstrain-  for  his  escape,  and  declared  the  memory  of 
-cd  sway  began  to  decline  ;  and,  when  she  per-  Agrippina  execrable  —  a  judgment  in  ivhich  all 
ccived  the  change,  she  broke  out  into  rage  and  postCTity  has  readily  concurred  I  Taciti  Hisiaf, 
invective.  Finding  these  not  to  succeed,  she  Suetonius,  l.'nivers.  Hht.  —  A. 
was  equaUy  extravagant  in  compliance  and  ca-  .  AGUES&EAU,  Henry  Francis  d',  a 
resses.  Her  influence  soon  received  a  s'evere  chancellor  of  France,  equally  distinguished  for 
-blow  by  the  disgrace  of  Pallas,  which  again  -worth  and  talents,  was  bom  at  Limoges  in 
threw  her  into  paroxysms  of  fury,  and  impo-.  1668,  of  an  ancient  family  from  Sainnnige. 
wnt  menaces.     Nero  was  now  dipping  as  deep  .His  father,  «'ho  was  itilendant  of  JL>anguedoc» 
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eave  him  his  first  instructions.  Literature  was 
his  earliest  passion ;  and  he  cultivated  liis  taste 
not  only  by  study,  but  by  the  society  of  Boileau, 
Racine,  and  other  eminent  writers,  frqm  whom 
he  imbibed  a  love  for  poetrvt  and  a  readiness  in 
the  composition  of  it.  He  was  received  ad- 
vocate-general at  Paris  in  1691,  when  he  a]>- 
neared  with  so  much  lustre,  that  the  celebrated 
I'alon  said  "  he  could  wish  to  finish  as  this 
young  man  began."  He  was  indeed,  accord- 
ing  to  Voltaire,  the  firat  who  spoke  at  the  bar 
as  well  with  purity  as  with  energy.  Before  his 
time  the  language  of  lawyers  consisted  only  in 
a  set  of  professional  phrases,  but  he  introduced 
into  it  a  real  and  polished  eloquence.  His  pro- 
found knowledge  in  juiisprudcnce  soon  displayed 
itself  in  a  number  of  regulations  respecting  the 
discipline  of  the  bar,  and  criminal  proceedings, 
which  he  drew  up  in  a  superior  manner.  The 
chancellor  Pont-chartrain  employed  him  in  the 
formation  of  various  laws.  One  object  in 
which  he  warmly  interested  himself  was  the 
management  of  hospitals ;  and  when  he  wa« 
admonished  by  a  friend  to  give  himself  some 
respite  from  the  continued  labours  he  under- 
went, he  nobly  replied,  "  Can  I  lake  rest, 
whilst  I  know  that  such  a  number  of  men  are 
■utlcring  ?"  No  man  contributed  more  than 
himself  to  alleviate  the  hardships  of  the  scarcity 
in  the  dreadful  winter  of  1709,  in  which  he  ex- 
tended his  cares  over  all  the  provinces  as  well 
as  the  capital.  He  was  a  strenuous  defender  of 
the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church,  and  ven- 
tured to  resist  all  the  solicitations  of  Lewis 
XIV.  and  the  chancellor  Voisin  to  give  con- 
clusions for  a  declaranon  in  favour  of  the  bull 
Unigenitus,  In  the  regency  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans  he  was  made  chancellor,  after  the 
death  of  Voisin.  The  circumstances  of  the 
times  rendered  this  a  stormy  post,  which  re- 
quired all  his  prudence  and  finnness.  He  op- 
posed the  famous  financial  project  of  Law,  and 
caused  it  for  a  time  to  be  rej^cd ;  and,  when 
the  regent  was  at  length  persuaded  decidedly  to 
adopt  it,  despairing  of  being  aUe  to  overcome 
the  opposibnn  of  d'Aguesseau,  he  took  the 
seals  from  him,  and  ordered  him  to  rerire  to  his 
country  seat  of  Fresnes.  From  this  honourable 
exile  he  was  recalled  in  1720,  without  any  so- 
licitation on  his  part,  and  reinstated  in  his  of- 
fice. He  was  again  deprived  of  it  in  1733,  and 
returned  to  his  retreat ;  whence  cardinal  Fleury 
recalled  him  in  1727.  .The  seals,  however, 
had  been  given  to  Chauvelin ;  and  when  a  de- 
putation of  the  parliament  waited  on  d'Agues- 
seau before  they  would  rc^istei'  the  appoint- 
meat  of  the  new  keeper  of  the  seals,  he  told 


them,  he  would  set  the  first  exarnple  of  sub- 
mission. It  was  not  rill  1737  that  he  resnmed 
die  post  of  chancellor,  which  he  thenceforA 
held  till  his  death.  From  1739  to  1749  he  was 
closely  occupied  in  making  a  reform  of  the 
laws,  which  he  wished  to  reduce  to  an  uni- 
fbnnity  in  dteir  mode  of  execution,  without 
changing  their  fundamental  principles ;  but  all 
his  efforts  in  this  important  matter  could  only; 
produce  four  or  five  useful  ordinances ;  so  dif- 
ficult is  it  to  introduce  method  and  system  ia 
what  was  originally  the  product  of  chance,  and 
temporary  necessity  !  Probably,  too,  a  partiality 
with  which  he  was  charged  for  his  own  pro- 
fession, might  check  the  vigour  of  his  pUns. 
He  himself  one  day  replied  to  the  duke  of 
Grammont,  who  had  asked  him  if  there  were 
no  method  of  abridging  law-suits,  and  render- 
ing them  less  expensive?  —  that  he  had  oftetb 
thought  on  the  subject,  and  had  even  begun  a 
regulation  respecting  it ;  but  that  the  reflection 
how  many  counsellors,  attorneys,  and  officer* 
of  the  courts  he  should  ruin  by  it,  had  put  a 
stop  to  his  design.  (Mem.  de  Ehiclos)  It  was 
also  thought  that  the  habit  of  viewing  things  in 
every  li^t,  and  fully  discussing  the  arguments 
on  hoth  sides,  had  given  him  a  kind  of  indeci- 
sion, which  retardra  his  dispatch  of  business.. , 
Yet  his  ow-n  apology  for  the  slowness  of  hi* 
determinations  must,  be  allowed  to  be  forcible. 
"  When  I  recollect  (said  he),  that  the  decree  of 
a  chancellor  is  a  law,  I  think  myself  permitted 
to  take  a  long  time  for  consideration."  (Ibid.)  In 
these  cares,  and  his  literary  studies,  he  reached 
to  an  advanced  age  with  a  sound  constitution* 
the  reward  of  his  temperance  and  e«]uanimity  ; 
but  in  the  year  1 750,  increasing  infirmities 
warned  him  to  retire  from  public  hfe.  He  did 
not  long  survive,  but  closed  the  scene  in  )75i,. 
in  his  eighty-third  year. 

D'Aguesseau  is  called  by  Voltaire  the  most 
learned  magistrate  that  France  ever  possessedi 
Besides  the  languages  of  antiquity,  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  principal  modem  ones. 
He  was  deeply  versed  in  the  history  of  all  na- 
tions and  penods  ;  and  was  master  of  jurispru- 
dence in  its  most  enlarged  sense.  His  reputation 
extended  to  foreign  countries,  and  England  con- 
sulted him  upon  the  reformaiion  of  its  calendar. 
Though  so  well  calculated  for  business,  he 
shone  no  less  in  retreat.  His  two  residences  at 
Fresnes,  which  he  called  the  "  fair  days  of  his 
life,"  hecmploved  in  the  study  of  the  scriptures- 
in  their  original  tongues,  in  perfecting  his  {Jans 
of  legislation,  and  educating  his  children,  oc- 
casionally relieving  these  severer  occupations 
with  mathematics,  the  belles  lettres,  and  agn- 
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•nltnre.  He  was  superior  to  ambition  and 
«varice,  and  left  no  other  gains  from  his  great 
posts  than  his  fine  library.  There  have  rieen 
published  nine  volumes  quarto  of  his  works. 
He  is  said  to  have  thought  ia  them  as  a  philo- 
sopher, and  spoken  as  an  orator.  His  eloquence 
has  ihe  force  of  logic  and  the  order  of  geome- 
try, united  to  the  riches  of  erudition,  and  the 
channs  of  persuasion.  His  style  is  extremely 
chaste  and  fiarmonious,  but  perhaps  deficient  in 
warmth.  Faltiiire,  Sih/t  tit  Louis  XIF.  Neuv. 
Diet.  Hist.  Mem.  Secrets  de  Dueloi.—A. 

AGUILLON,  Francis,  an  eminent  ma- 
themaiician,  who  flourished  at  the  beginning  of 
the  i7ih  century,  was  a  Jesuit  of  Brussels,  and 
pro&ssor  of  philosophy  at  Douay,  and  of  theo- 
logy at  Antwerp.  He  was  one  of  the  first  who 
intnMJuced  an  attention  to  mathematical  studies 
into  Flanders.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  optics, 
which  was  long  held  in  estimation,  but  has  been 
auperscded  by  modern  discoveries  and  improve- 
ments in  this  branch  of  physics:  it  was  pab- 
lisbed,  in  fiJio,  at  Antwerp  in  1613.  He  also 
wrote  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Projections  of  the 
Sphere."  He  gave  the  public  reason  to  expect 
diat  he  would  also  wriK  on  the  subjects  of  cat- 
optrics and  dioptrics,  but  was  prevented  by  his 
death,  which  happened  at  Seville  in  the  vear 
1617,  Nouv.  Diet.  Hilt.  Hutian's  Math. 
Dict.—E. 

AGUIRRE,  Joseph,  a  learned  theologian, 
of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict,  was  born  at  Lo- 
grogno  in  Spain  in  the  year  1630,  He  was, 
first,  interpreter  of  the  scriptures  in  the  univer- 
sity of  &ilamanca ;  and  then  secretary,  and 
censor  of  the  inquisition  ;  and  was  afte^wa1^js 
honoured  with  the  purple  by  pope  Innocent  XI. 
He  died  at  Rome  in  i6<)9.  The  work,  for 
which  he  is  chiefly  celebrated,  is  his  "  CoUec- 
^on  of  die  Councils  of  Spain,"  with  an  in- 
troductory hbtorv  of  these  councils.  It  was 
first  printed  at  Rome  in  1693.  and  was  re- 
printed at  Rome  in  1753,  in  six  volumes  fo- 
lio. Abstracts  are  given  of  this  work  by  the 
journalists  of  Leipsic,  in  the  jfcta  Eruditontm 
for  the  year  1606.  Bajle.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.-t. 

AHAB,  one  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  was 
chiefly  distinguished  by  his  itnpii;ties.  He  mar- 
ried Jezabel,  the  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  king  of 
the  Sxlonians,  and  at  her  instigation  introduced 
the  idolatrous  worship  of  Baal  among  the  Is- 
raelites. With  a  very  small  force  he  obtained 
a  signal  victory  over  Benhadad,  king  of  Syria, 
who  had  besieged  Samaria.  In  a  subsctjuent 
war  with  the  sam,;  prince,  in  which  Ahab  was 
joined  by  Jehosaphai  king  of  Judah,  tlie  offi- 


cers of  Benhadad's  army  received  orders  perso- 
nally to  attack  the  king  of  Israel ;  he  endea- 
voured to  elude  the  enemy  by  a  change  of 
clothes,  but  was  accidentally  killed  by  an  arrow. 
He  died  about  the  year  897  before  Christ.  The 
despotic  character  of  this  prince,  and  the  savage 
cruelty  of  his  wife  Jezabel,  are  strongly  mark- 
ed  in  the  anecdote  related  concerning  Naboth^ 
Tineyard.  See  1  Kiri^s,  xvi.  29 — 33,  xx,  xxi. 
xxii.  Jifiphi  jfntiq.  lib.  viil.  c.  13. — E- 

AHAZ,  a  king  of  Judah,  who  succeeded  his 
father  Joatham  at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  and 
reigned  till  the  year  before  Christ  yao,  was  in- 
femous  for  his  idolatrous  practices.  After  the 
manner  of  the  pagan  nations,  he  caused  his 
children  to  pass  through  the  fire ;  and  he  shut 
up  the  temple,  and  destroyed  its  vessels.  In  a 
war  with  Rezin  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekeh  king 
of  Israel,  he  supplicated  the  assistance  of  Tig- 
lath -pileser  king  of  Assyria,  and  became  tribu- 
tary to  him.  For  his  impiety,  his  body  was  not 
allowed  interment  among  the  sepulchres  of  the 
kings  of  Israel.  See  2  Xings,  xvi.  3.  Chron, 
xxviii.  yofethi  Antiq,  lib.  ix.  c.  12. — E. 

AHAZIAH,  son  and  successor  of  Ahab, 
reigned  two  years,  and  continued  his  father's 
impieties,     i  Kings,  xxii.  31,  &c. 

AHAZIAH,  an  idolatrous  ting  of  Judah, 
who  succeeded  Jchoram,  reigned  only  one  year. 
He  was  led  into  his  evil  practices  by  the  counsel 
of  his  mother  Achaliah,  and  by  his  alliance 
with  the  houseof  Ahab.  He  was  slain  by  Jehu 
in  the  year  889  before  Christ.  2  Kings,  viii. 
2  Chron.  xxiii.-^E. 

AHLWARDT,  Peter,  professor  of  logic 
and  metaphysics  at  Greifswalde,  son  of  a  shoe- 
maker in  poor  circumstances,  was  born  in  that 
city  on  the  14th  of  February,  171a  He  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
languages  in  the  high  school,  where  he  soon 
became  distinguished  hy  his  talents.  In  1727 
he  entered  himself  among  the  academical  Stu- 
dents, and  applied  to  theology  ;  but  his  principal 
pursuits  were  the  philosophical  sciences,  and  the 
mathematics,  which  he  studied  under  WestiAal, 
Lembke,  ajid  Gebhardi.  In  three  years  he  re- 
moved to  the  university  of  Jena,  where  he  at- 
tended the  lectures  of  those  celebrated  profes- 
sors. Hamburger,  Weedburg,  and  Walch,  and 
he  received  some  instruction  also  in  medicine 
and  jurisprudence.  In  1732  he  returned  to 
Greifswalde,  and  the  following  year  read  3 
course  of  lectures  on  philosophy  and  the  ma- 
thematics. In  1743  he  became  an  adjunct  of 
ihe  philosophical  fticulty  at  that  place,  and 
nine  years  after  was  chosen  professor.  As  he 
had  been  admitted  to  the  degree  of  master  of 
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afts,  he  often  preached  witli  great  approbation ; 
and  though  he  was  oirered  many  appointment! 
in  dilfercnt  parts,  he  preferred  nn  eiitabHshinent 
in  his  native  city.  He  was  an  active  member 
of  the  German  society  at  Griefswalde,  and  con- 
tributed largety  to  its  critical  researctics.  He 
was  founder  also  of  tlie  order  of  the  Abelites, 
and  wrote  on  that  occasion  a  treatise  entitle^ 
*'  The  Abelirc,"  which  has  been  translated  into 
Danish.  His  principal  works  are,  "  Conside- 
rations on.  the  Confession  of  Augsburg;" 
"  Thoughts  on  the  Powers  of  the  Human 
Understanding;"  "An  Introduction  to  Philo- 
sophy;" "  A  Treatise  on  the  Immorrality  of 
the  Soul,"  and  "  Brontoiheologia,  or  Thoughts 
on  Thunder  and  Lightnine."  Of  the  last  there 
is  a  Dutch  translation.  Ahtwardt  is  said  to 
have  been  so  accurate  in  his  composition  that 
he  never  corrected  what  he  had  once  written. 
He  died  on  the  ist  of  March,  1791.  Schiigie- 
grall's  Neerehry. — J. 

AHMED  KHAN,  son  of  Hulagu,  and  bro- 
ther of  Abaka  Khan,  succeeded  the  latter  as 
«mperor  of  the  Mogols  in  1282.  His  original 
name  was  Nrckudar  Oglan,  but  he  assumt-d 
that  of  Ahmed  on  his  embracing  Mahommed- 
ism,  on  whkh  occasion  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
che  sultan  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  offering  his  fa- 
vour and  protection  to  all  of  that  religion.  TiiiS 
step  gave  great  offence  to  all  the  princes  of  his 
£tmiiy,  who  had  a  rooted  aversion  to  the  mu-- 
feulmans,  so  that  Ahmed,  though  endowed  with 
many  excellent  qualities,  could  never  obtain 
■  their  affection.  Argun,  the  sotl  of  Abaka,  re- 
tiring into  Khorasan,  raised  an  army,  and  open- 
ly declared  himself  his  uncle's  competitor.  His 
troops  were,  however,  soon  dispersed  by  Ah- 
med's general,  and  himself  enticed  to  the  em- 
peror's camp,  where  he  was  put  under  custody, 
with  an  intention  of  soon  taking  away  his  life. 
Ahm«I,  thinking  the  danger  at  an  end,  set  out 
on  his  return  to  Baghdad,  impatient  to  indulge 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  court ;  hut  soon  after 
his  departure,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  by  some 
great  lords,  who  took  Argun  from  his  confine- 
ment, and  attacked  and  killed  the  emperor's  ge- 
neral, and  principal  oflicers.  Argun  with  a  se- 
lect band  pursued  his  uncle,  and  overtook  htm. 
He  was  delivered  to  Argun's  mother-in-law, 
who,  in  revenge  for  the  loss  of  her  own  sons 
whom  Ahmed  had  caused  to  be  slain,  put  him 
to  death  after  a  reign  of  two  years  and  two 
months,  A.  D.   1284.     D'Herbeltt.  Univers. 

AJAX  OILEUS,  or  Oiliades,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Greeks  in  the  expedition  against 
Troy,  was  the  sou  of  Oileus,  a  powerful  chief  of 


die  Locrians.  He  is  distinguished  by  Homer  fof 
his  agility  and  promptitude  in  all  warlike  encoutw 
»rrs,  ana  is  said  to  have  excelled  in  the  bow,  tlic 
javelin,  and  in  swiftness  of  foot.  As  to  his 
moral  character,  it  appear?  in  a  very  unfavour- 
able liglit.  At  the  sack  of  Troy  he  violated 
Cassandra,  the  prophetic  daughter  of  Priam,  in 
the  very  sanctuary  of  Minerva,  where  she  Iiad 
taken  refuge ;  an  action  which  shocked  die 
Greeks  themselves.  Ajax  himself,  indeed,  de- 
nied the  fact  of  the  violation,  and  imputed  the 
charge  (o  the  artifice  of  Agamemnon,  who 
wished  to  keep  Cassandra  for  himself.  On  his' 
voyage  home  Ajax  O'l'leus  was  wrecked  with 
all  his  fleet,  an  event  attributed  to  the  resent- 
ment of  Minerva.  It  is  fabled  rfiat  even  in  che 
instant  of  perishing  he  displayed  the  ferocity  of 
hii  disposition  by  a  blasphemous  defiance  of 
heaven,  Bayle.  Morer't. — A. 

AJAX  TELAMONIUS,  son  of  Telamon, 
prince  of  Satamis,  one  of  che  principal  heroes  of 
the  Iliad,  is  represented  by  Horner  as  inferior 
only  to  Achilles  in  strength  and  valour;  and 
during  the  secession  of  tnat  warrior,  was  the 
chief  bulwark  of  the  Greeks.  His  character 
Mems  to  be  intended  as  the  model  of  that  steady 
equable  courage  which  is  ever  at  hand  when  its 
exertion)  are  wanted,  and  requires  no  aidof  cir- 
cumstances  to  excite  its  energy.  He  is  the 
only  hero'who  neither  asks  nor  receives  the  a> 
sistance  of  a  deity.  He  prays  for  light  alone  to 
enable  him  to  see  his  enemy,  and  is  then  will* 
ing  to  perish  if  it  be  so  decreed.  A  stain  of  bra-v 
tahty  and  stupidity  adheres  to  his  character* 
which  seems  derived  rather  from  what  is  said 
of  htm  by  later  writers,  than  by  Homer.  After 
the  deatii  of  Achilles,  Ajax  and  Ulysses  were 
each  claimants  for  his  armour  ;  and  the  Greek 
chieftains,  assembled  to  decide  the  claim,  ad- 
judged it  to  Ulysses.  Ajax  was  so  affected 
with  his  disappointment  that  he  became  fi^Tilic, 
and  first,  as  it  is  said,  vented  his  rage  upon  a 
flock  of  sheep,  taking  them  for  Greeks,  and 
then  turned  his  sword  against  himself.  The 
febulists  say,  that  the  flower  called  hyacmth 
sprang  from  his  blood.  A  superb  monument 
was  raised  to  his  memory  by  his  cnunirymcii 
on  the  Rhcetean  promontory.  His  fate  was 
the  subject  of  several  ancient  tragedies.  Bayk. 
Afarert. — A. 

AIDAN,  a  British  bishop,  in  the  seventh 
century,  was  successfully  employed  in  instruct- 
ing the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  parts  of 
England  in  the  Christian  religion.  He  was  a 
monk  in  the  monaster)-  of  Hii,  or  Jona,  one  rf 
the  Hebrides,  subject  to  Britain,  but  given  to 
the  monks  by  the  Picts,  wlio  inhabited  those 
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fans  of  Britain,   in  rfcompense  of  tht  zeal  of  Norditunberraod.      He  died  in   the '  year, 

vilh  which  they  Iiad  preached  lo  them  the  ikith  651. 

of  Christ.     The  kingdom  of  Nonhumberiand  Of  Ais  prelate's  liberaliiy  to  the  poor  the  fo!-. 

had,  a  litde  before  this  time,  received  the  Christ  iowing  anecdote  is  a  singular  proof :  some  time 

tian   doctrine'  from    Paulinus,    archbishop    of  after  king  Oswtn  had  presented  the  bishop  with 

York ;  but  when  that  prelate,  after  the  death  of  a  fine  horse'  and  rich  housings,  happening  to 

king  Edwin,  had  left  the  kingdom,  the  North-  meet  upon  the  road  a  poor  man  who  begged 

Dinorians    returned   to   idolatry ;    and    Anfrid  charity,  Aidan  dismounted,  and  prescnieathe 

and  Osric,  kings  ofDcira  andBcmtcia,  though  horse,  thus  caparisoned,  to  the  fae^ar.     The 

they  had  embraced  Christianity  in  Scotland,  fo)-  king  was  told  of  this  eccentric  act  ofhumanity, 

lowed  the  example  of  their  subjects.     In  this  and,  when  he  next  saw  the  bishop,  expressed 

ftzte  of  religious  afi^ira,  Oswald,  in  the  vcar  tome  displeasure  at  the  slight'  which  he  con-r 

634,  became  king  of  Northumberland.     This  ceived  to  have  been  put  upon  his  favour.  Aidan 

prince,   who  was   desirous    that  his    subjects  quaintly,  but  forcibly,  replied,  "  Which  do  yoo 

should  enjoy  the  benefit  of  Christianity,  deter-  value  most,  the  son  of  a  mare,  or  a  son  of 

noincd  to  procure  them  some  able  instructor.  God  i"     [Numquid  tibi  caiior  cat  i!le  filiu* 

Hailing  been  himself  instructed  in  religion  la  equx,  quam  iUe  filtus  Dei  ?J     The  reply  made 

Scotland,  he   chose  rather  to  send  into  that  such  an  impression  upon  tlie  king,  that  he  af- 

country  for  a  missionary,  than  to  recal  Pauh-  terwards  on  his  knees  entreated  the  bishop's  for- 

mis  to  his  see,  or  to  employ  the  minister  whom  giveiiess.    Bede  bestows  upon  Aidan  the  highest 

the  archbishop  had   left   in    Northumbetland.  conmiendation,  exhibiting  him  to  posterity  as 

Corman,  an  ecclesiastic  of  a  severe  disposition  a  paltem  worthy  to  be  imitated,  "  for  his  peace- 

and  rugged  manners,  was  first  sent  on  this  mis-  able  and  benevolent  temper ;  for  his  continence 

sion,  but  soon  returned  without  loccess,  and  and  humility ;  for  his  superioiity  to  the  passions 

reported  to  his  countrymen,  that  the  English  of  anger  and  avarice;  for  his  contempt  of  pride 

were  an  tiotractable  peoj^  too  fond  of  paga-  and  vanity  ;  £31-  bis  diligence  in  obeying  and 

nisfti   to  be  convened  to  Christianity.     The  teachine  the  divine  commands  ;  for  iiis  vigilant 

monk  Aidan,  who  was  present,  said,  "  Brother  application  to  study ;  and  for  bis  truly  sacerdo* 

Cotman,  your  failare   seems  to   me   to  have  tal  exercise  of  authoiity  in  rebukmg  the  proud 

been  owing  to  a  want  of  condescension  to  the  xnd  imperious,  and  kindness  in  comforting  the 

weakness  of  your  unlearned  hearers :  had  you,  sfSicted,  and  relieving  and  defending  the  poor.'^ 

according  to  the  apostolic  rule,  first  lield  out  to  We  are  contented  to  give  fiiH  credit  to  this  high 

them  the  milk  of  a  milder  and  gentler  doctrine,  panegyric,  which  the  venerable  Bede  pronoun- 

you  might  have  nourished  them  with  the  word  ces  upon  his  brother,  provided  we  be  permitted 

uf  God,  till  they  were  camble  of  receiving  its  to  with-holdour  asrent  to  themiracles  whichhe 

more  sublime  precepts."   This  discreet  address,  ascribes  to  him.     During  a  fire  the  wind  might 

and  the  well-known  mildness  and  prudence  of  change,  and  in  the  burning  of  a  building  a  par- 

Aidan's  character,  pointed  him  out  as  the  proper  ticuUr    piece    of    timlier  might    be  preserved, 

person  to  be  employed  on  this  important  mis-  without  a  miracle :  and  when  the  good  bishop 

sion ;  and  having  received  episcopal  consecra-  gave  the  priest,  who  was  to  conduct  the  be- 

tion,  he  was  sent  to  the  court  of  Oswald.     At  trothed  wife  of  Oswi  by  sea  to  Northumber- 

ihe  solicitation  of  Aidan,  the  king  removed  the  land,  a  phial  of  holy  oil,  bitiiUng  him,  in  case  of 

episcopal  see  from  York  to  Linaisfame,  a  pe-  a  );torm,  porjr  it  into  the  sea,  and  assuring  him 

ninsula,  joined  to  the  coast  of  Northumberland  that  ii  would  pi-escntly  become  calm,  one  may 

by  a  narrow  isthmus,  called  also  Holy  Island,  believe,  that  the  prelate  was  acquainted  with  a, 

firom  its    being  chiefiy  inhabited  by   monks,  physical  phenomenon,  which  is  mentioned  by 

Here,  without  affecting  tlie  metropolitan  digni-  Pliny,  and  which  Dr.  Franklin  has  since  con- 

ty,  and  without  havinE|  any   intercourse  with  firmed  by  experiments.      Priests  have,   in  alt 

Hie  Roman  pontiff,  Aidan  exercised  an  exten-  ages,  thouglit  tliem selves  at  liberty  to  turn  their 

live  jurisdiction,  and  preached  the  gospel  with  knowledge  to  account,  by  passing  natural  ap- 

great  success.     In  his  pious  labours  the  bishop  pcaranccs  upon  the  ignorant  and  credulous  for 

was  assisted  by  the  king,  who,  having  acquired  miraculous  events.  Bede,  Hist.  Ecc.  lib.  iii.  c.  t. 

a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  language  during  his  Hunt'ittgd.apud  Script.  foU  Bed. Biogr. Brit. — E- 

residence  in  Scotland,  frequenfly  was  himself  AILLY,  Peter   d',  bishop  of  Cambray, 

Aldan's  interpreter.  After  the  death  of  Oswald,  an  illustrious  but  bigoted  ecclesiastic,  was  bom 

under  his  joint  successors,  Oswi n  and  Oswi,  of  an  obscure  family  at  Compcigne  in  the  year 

6u9  bishop  ctHitinued  to  preside  ia  the  church  I350>     His  father,  tlwugh  a  butcher-,  gave  hii^ 
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the  a<l vantage  of  a  good  o^ucation.  He  finished 
his  studies  ^c  Paris,  where  lie  was  received  as  a 
pensioner  in  the  college  of  Navarre,  among  (he 
students  in  divinity.  While  he  was  a  member 
of  this  collie  he  appeared  as  .111  authoi',  and  in 
his  treatises,  "  On  Logic,"  "  On  the  Nature  of 
the  Soul,"  and  "  Oo  Sletcors,"  gave  proofs  of 
acuteiiess  ofintcllect,  which  bid  the  foundation 
of  his  subsequent  reputation-  HC'a4ipears  to 
have  been  an  eminent  master  of  the  subtleties  of 
scholastic  learning,  and  was,  withal,  celebrated 
as  a  good  preacher.  In  1380  he  was  received 
as  a  doctor  of  the  Sorhonnc,  and  was  appointed 
canon  at  Noion.  Four  years  afterwards  he 
was  recalled  to  Paris,  to  superintend  the  college 
of  Navarre,  under  the  title  of  Grand-master. 
His  talents  appear  to  have  been  respectable ; 
but  he  did  .not,  perhaps,  owe  his  rapid  ad- 
vancement to  these,  so  much  as  lo  the  ardor 
.of  his  7£al  for  the  catholic  faith.  John  dc 
Montfou,  a  Jacobin,  who  had  incurred  eccl&- 
aiastical  censure  for  some  bold  opinions  which 
lie  had  advanced  concerning  the  miraculous 
■conception,  having  made  his  appeal  to  the  court 
of  Rome  against  the  sentence  pronounced  upon 
him  by  the  faculty  of  divinity  at  Paris,  Peter 
d'Ailly,  in  1387,  undertook  a  journey  to  Rome 
to  plead  against  him  before  the  pope,  and  by 
his  eloquence  obtained  a  confinnation  of  tlw 
sentence.  At  a  time  when  schism  and  heresy 
were  beginning  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the 
•church,  £uch  zealous  exertions  for  its  support 
would  not  long  pass  unrewarded.  In  13S7  he 
was' made  confessor  andali-ioncrto  Charles  VI. 
and  chancellor  of  the  university ;  a  few  years 
afterwards,  -was  appointed  treasurer  to  the  holy 
chapel  of  Paris,  then  archdeacon,  and,  in  1390, 
'bishop,  of  Camfaray.  These  latter  honours  he 
owed  to -pope  Benedict  XIII.  who  was  indebted 
to  his  recommendation,  for  the  resolution  of  the 
king's  council  to  acknowledge  him  lawful  pope. 
Ailly  gave  further  proof  of  his  zeal  for  the 
&ith,  by  preaching  before  this  pope  at  Genoa, 
"  on  the  mystery  of  the  trinity,"  and  by  per- 
suading the  holy  father  to  enjoin  the  celebra- 
tion of  this  tnysteiy  in  all  the  churches.  He 
dismiguished  himself  in  the  council  of  Pisa  in, 
the  year  1409,  and  was  two  years  afterwards 
created  cardinal.  In  the  capacity  of  pope's  le- 
gate, he  visited  Germany  in  1414,  and  was  pre- 
sent in  the  great  general  council  of  Constance, 
which  lastea  from  the  year  1414  to  the  year 
1418.  He  presided  in  the  third  session  of  this 
couiKil,  and  was  a  principal  agent  in  the  pro- 
ceedings which  convicted  WicklifFand  Huss  of 
heresy,  and  at  last  brought  them  to  the  slake. 
i7pon  John  Huss  be  pronounced  the  scuteuce 


of  death,  not,  however,  without  first  adririnr 
him  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  council. 
"  You  have,"  says  the  legate,  "  the  choice 
of  one  of  thefe  two  ways ;  cither  to  throw 
yourself  wholly  upon  the  power  and  favour  of 
the  council,  and  acquiesce  in  their  sentence, 
which  will  induce  the  council,  out  of  respect  to 
our  lord  the  king  of  the  Romans  here  present, 
and  his  brother  the  king  of  Bohemia,  to  treat 
you  with  clemency ;  or,  if  you  have  thoughts 
of  maintaining  ann  defending  any  of  the  articles 
alleged  against  you,  and  desire  another  audience, 
it  shall  be  granted  you  i  but,  be  assured,  that 
there  are  here  great  and  enlightened  men,  who 
can.  produce  powerful  arguments  against  your 
articles,  and  that  there  wiil  be  danger  of  your 
involving  yourself  in  still  greater  errors;  I 
give  you  this  advice  as  your  rnend,  not  as  your  ' 
judge,"  The  advice  appeared  friendly,  and 
was  probably  so  meant ;  but  the  judge  $eem» 
not  to  have  been  aware  that  high*  and  more 
powerful  considerations  than  even  a  regaid  to 
personal  safety  govern  the  mind  of  an  Tioncst 
man.  When  Huss  chose  rather  to  submit  to 
the  penalty  of  death  than  violate  his  conscience, 
and  abandon  what  he  judged  to  be  the  cause  of 
truth,  his  persecutors  probably  accused  him  of 
perverseness  and  obstinacy.  It  has  been  said, 
rhat,  notwithstanding  all  the  zeal  which  cardinal 
Ailly  discovered  against  heresy,  he  was  him- 
self  a  friend  to  reformation,  and  that  he  wrote 
a  book  "  On  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  ;" 
but  this  book  is  not  to  be  met  with  among  his 
works  i  and  it  is  probable  that  his  ideas  of  re- 
form extended  no  further  than  the  termination 
of  the  disputes  which  arose  in  his  time  con- 
cerning the  succession  to  the  papal  see,  and 
which  perhaps  led  him  to  write,  during  the  sit- 
ting of  the  council  of  Constance,  a  treatise, 
"  On  the  Method  and  Form  of  electing  the 
Pope,"  That  his  mind  was  not  sufficiently  en-. 
lightened  to  tbrm  any  liberal  and  extensive  plan 
of  reformation,  may  be  concluded  from  the 
pains  which  he  took  to  obtain  a  general  coun- 
cil, as  the  only  effectual  remedy  for  scliisin. 
This  may  be  inferred  still  more  certainly  from 
his  fojidncss  for  judicial  astr<ilogy,  that  sjiurious 
oSspring  of  astronomy.  Beides  several  other 
treatises  on  this  delusive  art,  he  wrote  a  book, 
"  De  Concordia  Historic  et  AstrotogiK  Divi- 
natricb,"  [On  the  Hannony  of  History  and 
Judicial  Astrology]  in  which  he  maintained 
that  Noah's  flood,  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  such 
other  miracles,  might  have  been  foretold  by  as- 
trology. This  zealous  son  of  the  church  died, 
as  appears  fiom  the  rejister  of  the  church  of 
Cambray,  in  1425,  leaving  behind  him  the  cba* 
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ftcter  of  «  The  Eagle  of  France,  and  tbc  in- 
dcfsdnble  Mallet  ofHeretics."  A  iiait  of  the 
cpsaph  upon  his  tomb  may  be  copko,  u  a  cii> 
tiious  ^cciaea  of  poetical  taste. 


The  conceit  of  these  Knea  mmt  be  lost  ia  t 
tnnslatioa:  llieir  meaning  is — 

Deilh  KTUi  Pcler)  tad  UDder  ttaii  (toiM 
Hu  body  dnaj'i ;  hu  tplrit  i*  £a«m 
To  J«ui  bit  rock. 

Of  his  naineroua  works,  several  treatises  and 
serinons  were  priiKcd  at  Soasburg  in  149O:  his 
"  Quiestiones  in  Sphxrajn  Mundi  *  was  prioted 
at  Kris  in  1408*  and  at  Venice,  1C08 :  his 
"  Treatise  of  Mcteoi*"  appeared  at  raris  in 
1504,  and  his  "  Life  of  CelestinV."  in  1539. 
Dtfiii.  Cav.  Hist.  Lit. — E. 

AlLRED,  Ethelred,  or  Ealred,  an 
historian,  abbot  of  Revesby.in  Lmcolnshire, 
wag  bom  in  the  year  1109,  and  educated  in 
Scotland  with  Henry,  son  of  £>avid  king  of 
Scotland.  He  was  fond  of  rct^ement  and  stu- 
4yt  and  rcfiiKd  ecclesiasikal  prefcimem.  Se- 
vera)  of  the  fhiits  of  bis  literary  industty,  writ- 
Cm  in  Lado,  remain.  "  A  History  of  the 
War  of  the  Standard  10  dicReini  of  Stephen;" 
*.<  A  Genealogy  of  the  English  Kines ;"  "  Aa 
History  of  dieLiic  aitd  Miracles  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  ;"  and,  an  "  History  of  the  Nun  of 
Watdiun,'"  arc  extant  ia  the  Dtttm  Scrifttres, 
pvblished  byTwysden,  in  London,  165a. "  Ser- 
moosi"  "  The  Mirror  of  Charity;"  a  treatise 
**  On  the  Child  Jesus;"  and  another,  "  On 
Spiritual  Friendship,"  were  published  at  Douay 
in  1651,  and  may  be  found  in  the  BUli^thiea 
ChurtieHHJ,  torn.  v.  and  in  the  Bibliothtca  P«- 
<r>t>»t  torn-  xxiii.  Hitl.  Angl.  Dtcem  Script.  Pits 
tit  Illmst,  Attl.  Script.  Ltiaiut,  CrmmtiU.  Cav. 
Hiu.  Lit.  Bitg.  Brit.  -E. 

AIMON,  <^  Aquitainc,  a Benedictioc  iponk, 
is  chiefly  known  as  the  author  of  *<  A  Histoiy 
of  France,"  The  time  in  which  be  lived  is 
'^puted;  but  Vossias,  who  has  taken  gnat 
pauis  to  ascertain  the  point  from  the  internal 
•evidence  of  his  work,  is  of  opinion,  that  he 
l^ved  in  the  ninth  century,  and  wrote  about  tbe 
year  840.  The  history  is  brought  down  to.  a 
xmtch  later  period,  the  vcar  iioj  ;  but  it  ap- 
pears from  positive  evioence  adduced  by  Vos- 
siuti  as  well  as  from  the  diversity  which  he  re- 
noarks  in  the  style  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth 
uad  the  £fth  books,  that  these  were  aferwaids 
added  by  another  band.    T^  outtci  scarcdf 
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deserves  investigation,  for  the  work  \t  of  too 
legendary  a  cast  to  be  enrided  to  much  credit. 
It  may  be  seen  in  the  third  volume  of  the  col-* 
kction  of  Duchesne.  Fm.  de  Hut.  Lai.  lib.  iit 
C.  20.  Mtrtri, — E. 

AJNSWORTH,  Henry,  an  eminent  hi* 
blical  commentator  and  divine  among  the  Eng- 
lish nonconformists,  flourished  at  the  latter  end 
of  the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  seven* 
tecndi  century.  The  time  and  rdacc  of  hia 
birth  are  not  known.  He  united  himself  to  thgi 
persecuted  sect  of  the  Brownists,  who  renounced 
all  communion  with  the  church  of  En^and. 
and  disclaimed  every  kind  of  church  authority, 
except  tint  which  might  subsist  among  the 
members  of  a  sinde  coogregatioo.  To  escape 
the  troubles  which  haras^  these  sectaries  un- 
der that  integrant  protestant  queen  Elizabeth, 
Aiosworth,  after  the  example  of  many  other 
nonconformists,  le&  hts  country  and  rerircd  to 
Holland.  Here,  in  union  with  one  of  his  bre^ 
dues,  Mr.  Johnson,  be  became  iQiiuster  of  aa 
tudqiendent  congregation,  in  which  the  secta* 
ijan  spirit  was  earned  to  such  an  height,  as  to 
occasion  violent  dissensions,  and  a  finu  sc[ata-* 
tion.  While  we  respect  the  integrity,  and  pity 
the  sofieringG,  of  these  exiles,  we  must  regret 
that  they  showed  so  little  of  that  candour  wmck 
they  expectad  from  other  churches,  and  that 
tfaey  ^i^uendy  spent  their  zeal  upon  things^ 
which,  to  an  enlightened  and  liberal  inquirer, 
niust  appear  of  littke  momenL  If  Heylin,  ^a 
was  no  friend  to  sectaries,  did  not  ^ve  hast^ 
aedit  to  ao  alle  rumour,  we  must  believe  on  his 
authority,  (Heylin's  Hist,  of  the  Frcsbyteriansk 

L374.)  ^t  Ainsworth  maintained  a  violent 
piite  with  Broughton,  one  of  his  brethren,  on 
the  silly  question,  "  whether  the  colour  of  Aa- 
ron's linen  ephod  was  Uue  or  green  I"  The 
qnarrels  of  the  Brownists  in  Amsterdam  drove 
Ainsworth  for  a  time  out  of  the  country,  and 
led  him  to  seek  a  retreat  in  Ireland ;  he  soon 
however  returned,  and  remained  in  Holland  till 
his  death,  conooming  which  a  singular  circum- 
stance is  related.  Aioaworth,  having  acciden- 
tally [»(jLed  up  in  the  street  a  valuable  diamond, 
advertised  it,  and  found  the  owner  to  be  a  weal- 
thy Jew.  The  Jew  offered  him  any  recompense 
he  might  demand,  but  Ainsworth  would  accept 
of  no  acknowledgement,  and  only  renuested,  in 
return,  that  the  Jci*r  Would  <^tain  tor  him  a 
coafercnce  with  some  learned  raUus  on  tlie  pro- 
phecies of  the  Old  Testament  coaccrbiug  the 
messiah.  The  Jew  promised  diis,  but  not  being 
aide  to  make  good  his  engagement,  is  said, 
through  shame,  or  vexation,  or  from  some 
other  motive  which  does  not  appear,  to  liave 
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poboned  Mr.  Aiasworth.  This  probably  hap- 
pcnedabout  the  year  1629-  The  unpopularity 
of  the  sect  to  which  Ainsworth  belonged  did 
not  altogether,  even  during  his  life,  depnve  hi«i 
of  the  pniisc  due  to  great  biblical  learning.  Bi- 
shop Hall  acknowledged  him  to  be  the  greatest 
mtm  of  his  party,  and  called  him  their  doctor 
aod  rabbi.  He  has  left  behind  liim  learned  an- 
notations on  the  Scriptures,  which,  though  per- 
haps less  read  in  England  than  they  have  de- 
served, have  brought  the  author  numerous  tes- 
timonies in  his  favour  from  learned  men  of  dif- 
ferent countries  and  various  sects.  His  "  An- 
notations" appeared  at  different  times  )  those  00 
die  psalms  in  i6l3,  in  4to;  those  on  the  five 
books  of  Moies,  in  two  volumes  4tO(  in  i6ai. 
They  were  rqirinted  toe;ether  in  folio  in  1637 
and  1639.  ;  This  last  edition  is  become  exceed- 
ingly rare.  The  volume  contains  a  prefatory 
dia:out5e  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Moses  ;  a 
literal  translation  of  ^  Pentateuch,  with  an- 
notations chiefly  from  rabbinical  writers ;  an 
advertisement  touching  some  objections  made 
against  the  sincerity  of  the  Hebrew  text,  with 
other  short  dissertations  ;  a  life  of  David  ; 
annotations  on  the  book  of  Psalms  ;  die 
song  of  S<domon,  with  a  literal  translatioii 
from  die  Hebrew,  in  prose,  and  another  in 
Terse,  and  also  annotations.  This  work  was 
translated  into  Dutch :  it  has  been  supposed 
that  the  learned  Lightfoot  was  indebted  to  it. 
Aiiuwortb  wrote  other  pieces,  chiefly  referring 
to  die  controverues  of  the  time;  they  are  now 
forgotten,  except,  perhaps,  his  "Arrow  against 
Idolatry."    Ntale'i  Hitt.eflitPuritaiu.  Bitgr. 

AINSWORTH,  Robert,  a  grammarian, 
to  whom  almost  every  English  scholar  of  the 
present  age  will  acknowledge  bis  obligations, 
was  -bom  at  Woodyate  in  Lancashire,  near 
Manchester,  in  the  year  1660,  and  received  his 
education  at  Bolton  m  the  same  county,  where 
he  afterwards  taught  a  school.  From  Bolton, 
Ainsworth  removed  to  Bethnal  Green  near  Lon- 
don, where  he  conrinucd  the  profession  of  a 
Khool-master  with  great  reputation.  During 
his  residence  at  this  place,  he  wrote  <*  A  short 
Treadse  of  Grammatical  Institution."  Having, 
in  difierent  situations  near  the  metropolis,  conti- 
nued his  school  till  he  had  acquired  a  decent 
competency,  be  withdrew  from  the  fatigues  of 
tuition.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  often 
employed  himself  in  rummaging  the  shops  of 
obscure  brokers  to  pick  up  old  coins  and  other 
valuable  curiosities,  which  he  frequently  pur- 
chased at  a  small  expense.  He  died  at  London 
in  rj43,  and  was  buried  at  Ft^lar.    The  fol- 


lowing inscription,  written  by  himself,  wiH  not 
perhaps  give  the  reader  a  very  high  opinion  of 
Ainswoi^'s  poetical  talents,  but  may  deserve 
preservation  as  a  memorial  of  the  compiler  oT 
the  ThitaurHS. 


To  (h;  itfl«tioB,  raortil  friend, 
Th'  advice  at  Mo<«  I  commciu!, 
Be  wiic,  lad  mcditilB  thy  end. 

The  two  last  lines  of  die  above  Latin  inscrip- 
tion are  Englithed  by  the  author  in  his  owa 
manner,  which  ts  imitated  in  the  foUowiag  ver- 
sion of  the  first  dtree  lines : 

Here  Rtibert  Alaivortb  >nd  Iiii  vlfr, 
Put  oir  the  wonfont  toI  sf  tOe, 
Hopiag  tbe  imini  will  looa  eppcir, 
Wliea  Uie7  it  bii|UB  nb*  ibaU  wear. 
To  tbf,  tec. 

Tliough  diere  may  not  be  much  reastxi  K* 
r^ret  that  other  producdons  of  Ainswonh's 
muse  have  not  been  pieserved,  respect  is  due  to 
his  mooory  for  the  judgment,  industry,  and  per- 
severance with  which  ae  completed  the  laborious 
task  of  compiling  a  dicdonary  for  the  use  of 
schools.  The  work  was  begun  about  the  year 
1714,  and  was  not  finished  till  1736.  Upon 
its  publication,  the  author,  in  \\k  dedication  to 
Dr.  Mead,  writes,  *'  Not  without  great  labour^ 
and  many  watchings,  I  have  at  length,  after 
more  than  twenty  years,  completed  this  work."' 
' '  Hoc  opus,  ante  quatuor  abhinc  lustra,  haud  sine 
magno  labore,  multis  vieilits,  ad  finem  perduxi.'" 
In  subsequent  editions,  Patrick,  Ward,  Young, 
and  other  learned  men,  contributed  to  its  im- 
provement; and,  in  177J,  appeared  a  new  edi- 
tion, very  much  enlarged  and  further  improved, 
by  Morcll.  The  work  may  now  be  regarded 
as  an  excellent  guide  to  the  scholar  in  acquiring 
the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue.  A  useli^ 
abridgment  of  this  dictionary  has  been  ^yen  io 
8vo.  by  Mr.  Tliomas.  Prefaces  to  differeitt 
edititni  ef  jliHswerth'i  Did.  Siogr.  Brit. — E, 

AIRY,  Henry,  an  English  divine,  was 
bom  in  Westmoreland  in  1559,  and  educated 
under  the  care  and  patronage  of  Bernard  Gilpin, 
who,  in  157^,  sent  him  to  St.  Edmund's  ^11-, 
Oxford,  Arry  was  afterwards  transferred  to 
Queen's  College,  where  he  was  successively 
servitor,  fellow,  and  master.  In  1598,  he  was 
appointed  provost  of  his  college ;  in  1600,  took 
die  degree  of  doctor  m  divinity ;  and,  in  i6o6» 
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■was  elected  vice-chancellor  of  the  onivcrsJiy. 
He  was  a  constant  and  zealous  preacher,  and  a 
strenuous  defender  of  ilic  Calvinistic  system.  He 
wrote  a  treatise  "  Against  boning  at  the  Name 
of  Jesus,"  and  "  L«:tu[cs  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Philip pia  11  s,"  published  in  1618.  Airy  was 
much  esteemed  for  his  learning,  gravity,  and  pie- 
tv.  fVoieCi  Athen.  Oxen.  n.  480.  Granger's 
^ing.  Hitl.  h  1.  CI.  4.— E. 

AISTULPH,  or  Astolphus,  king  of  (he 
Iiombards,  was  elected  to  succeed  his  brother 
Kachis  in  A.  D.  750.  He  was  contemporary 
"  with  the  eastern  cmix:ror  Constantinc  Coprony- 
.  oius  i  who,  being  engaged  in  war  with  the  Sa- 
racens, gave  Aistulph  the  opponunity  of  invad- 
ing the  fxarchate  of  Ravenna,  which  he  sub- 
dued, with  all  its  dependencies,  and  added  to  the 
kingdom  of  Lombardy.  This  was  the  final 
termination  of  the  exarchate,  which  was  thence- 
forth changed  to  a  dukedom.  Not  contented 
wiili  this  acnuisiiion,  he  laid  claim  to  Rome 
itself  and  its  dukedom  ;  andi  matching  an  army 
towards  the  city,  declared  his  intention  of  plun- 
dering it  and  putting  the  inhabitants  to  death,  un- 
less theyagrccd  to  acknowledge  his  right,  and  pay 
him  tribute.  Pope  Stephen,  in  this  emergency, 
, first  applied  for  assistance  to  the  emperor;  but, 
receiving  from  him  no  other  aid  than  that  of  an 
embassador,  whom  Aistulph  treated  with  scorn, 
he  had  recourse  to  Pepin,  king  of  France.  This 
powerful  monarch,  having  in  vain  attempted  by 
cmbaisies  to  dissuade  Aistulph  from  hie  violent 
proceedings,  at  length  entcr^  Italy  with  an  ar- 
my, and  mvested  the  Lombard  kinK  in  Pavia. 
Aistulph  was  glad  topurchase  peace  oy  promis- 
ing to  restore  all  the  places  he  had  uken,  and 
even  the  exarchate ;  which  Pepin  made  over  to 
.  the  tee  of  Rome.  But,  on  the  departure  of  Pe- 
pin, he  broke  the  treaty,  arain  entered  the  terri- 
tories of  Rome  in  a  nostile  manner,  and  laid 
.iiegc  to  the  city  itself.  Stephen  a  second  time 
.ai^lied  tn  Peptn  with  die  most  submissive  en- 
treaties, and  Pepin  again  entered  Italy.  Aistulph 
broke  up  the  siege  of  Rome,  and  marching  to 
meet  him,  again  mrew  himself  into  Pavia,  where 
he  was  a  second  time  besieged.  Meantime  Con- 
■tantine  sent  ambassadors  to  Pepin  for  the  pur- 
pose of  claiming  the  exarchate,  as  justly  belonging 
to  the  eastern  empire ;  but  Pepin  declared  his  re- 
solution of  making  it  subject  to  the  church.  He 
'  pressed  the  siege  of  Pavia  with  such  vigour,  that 
.Aistulph  was  obliged  to  renew  and  execute  his 
ibnner  treaty  with  some  fresh  renunciations.  He 
notwithstanding  showed  an  inclination  to  try  the 
fortune  of  war  once  more,  and  was  making 
'  great  preparations  for  the  puipose,  when  he  was 
;  JEnied  in  iumtiDg,  A.  D.  756,  Icavin^g  tio  male 


issue.  Besides  the  spirit  of  warlike  enterprise 
which  this  prince  possessed,  be  had  ^  Mtler 
ambition  of  a  legislator,  and  published  a  new 
code  of  laws  in  the  fifth  year  of  hii  reign, 
which  is  still  extant.     Untveri.  Hiit. 

Astolphus  and  his  tjueen  arc  made  the  subject 
of  a  curious  tale,  of  the  free  kind,  to  be  found 
in  La  Fontaine  and  other  novelists. — A. 

AITON,  William,  an  etnincnt  horticul- 
turist and  botanist,  was  bom,  in  1731,  at  a  vil- 
lage near  Hamilton  in  Scotland.  Having  been 
re^larly  trained  to  the  profession  of  a  gardener* 
as  It  was  and  still  is  practised  by  numbers  of  his 
countrymen,  with  an  union  of  manual  skill  and  - 
Scientific  knowledge,  he  came  into  England  in 
1754:  and,  in  the  year  following,  obtained  the 
notice  of  the  celebrated  Philip  Miller,  then  su- 
perintendent of  the  physic-garden  at  Chelsea^ 
who  employed  him  forsome  time  as  an  assistant. 
Hit  industry  and  abilities  in  this  situation  were 
so  conspicuous,  that  be  ^vas  painted  out  to  the 
princess-dowager  of  Wales  as  a  fit  person  H) 
manage  the  botanical -garden  at  Kcw  ;  and,  io 
1759,  he  was  appointra  to  tills  office,  in  which 
he  continued  during  life,  and  which  was  the 
source  of  his  fame  and  fortune.  The  encou- 
taeeraent  of  botanical  studies  being  a  distin- 
guished feature  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  it 
.was  determined  to  render  Kcw  the  grand  repo^ 
sitory  of  all  the  vegetable  riches,  which  could  be 
accumulated  by  regal  munificence,  from  re- 
searches carried  on  throngh  all  quarters  of  the 
globe.  Tliese  treasures  could  not  have  been 
committed  to  better  hands  than  those  of  Alton, 
whose  care  and  skill  in  their  cultivation,  and 
intelligence  in  their  arrangement,  acquired  him 
the  highest  reputation  among. all  lovers  of  the 
science,  and  the  particular  esteem  of  bis  royal 
patrons.  Under  his  superintendence,  a  variety 
of  improvements  took  place  in  the  plan  and 
edifices  of  Kew-gardens,  till  they  attained  an 
undoubted  superiority  over  cyery  other  scene  of 
botanical  culture.  In  1783,  his  merit  was  very 
properly  rewarded  in  a  lucrative  view,  by  adit- 
ing  lo  nis  botanical  department  .the  care  of  the 
pleasure  and  kitchen-gardens  of  Kew.  In  1789  a 
work  appeared,whichnadbeen  [belabour  of  many 
years,  and  which  entitles  him  to  respectful  com- 
memoration among  the  promoters  of  science. 
This  was  the  *'  Hortus  Kewensis ;  or  a  Cata- 
logue of  the  Plants  cultivated  in  the  Royal  Bo- 
tanic Garden  at  Kew,"  three  vols.  8vo.  with 
thirteen  plates.  No  catalogue,  which  could  com- 
pare with  this  in  richness,  liad  hidierto  been 
made  public.  The  number  of  specieti  contained 
in  it  is  between  five  and  six  thousand,  of  which 
a  very  considerable  part  had  not  before  beea  de- 
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scribcc!.    A  new  ioA  curious  article  in  it  rdtMs  «  man  of  amiable  manners.    He  died  at  the 

to  the  first  introduction  of  particular  c»tHics  into  Hague  in  die  year  1669.     His  work  has  been 

the  English  gardens.     The  system  of  arrange-  continued  down  to  the  year  169a.     Mortri, 

ment  follows  is  die  LiniKcvn,  but  wiA  some  Noiiv.  DUt.  Hisi. — E. 
improvements,  adapted  to  the  advanced  state  of        AKBAR,  Sultan,  was  the  third  of  the  d&> 

botanical  science.     The  modesty  of  the  author  scendants  of  Timor,  who  ragned  in  Hiodostan 

has  led  him  freely  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  under  the  name  of  Mogxds.     He  succeeded  his 

he  received  in  this  great  work  from  those  two  father  Hcmayon  in  1556.     *fhe  first  action  of 

eminent  Swedish  naturalists.  Dr.  Solander  and  his  reign  was  to  recover  Dehli,  which  had  been 

Mr.  Jonas  Dryander.     Indeed  Mr.  Alton's  cha-  seized  by  the  Patans.   Soon  after,' he  was  inau- 

racter  was  such  as  secured  him  the  ^endship,  gurated  at  Dehli,  and  assumed  the  government* 

and  good  offices  of  the  most  distinguished  names  which  had  before  been  administered  by  his  tutor, 

in  science  of  his  time,  and  he  was  for  many  Beyram  Khan.     He  took  the  strong  fortress  of 

■^ears  peculiarly  honoured  by  the  notice  of  sir  Chitor,  and  suppressed   some  rebriliona ;  and 
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oseph  Banks,  the  president  c»  die  royal  society,  afterwards  made  a  pilgrimage  on  foot  twohnn- 
rhe  "Hortus  Kewcnsis"  was  received  wim  dred  miles  to  the  tomb  of  Haji  Mondi,  in  order 
lavidity  by  die  botanic  world,  and  a  large  impres*  to  obtain  the  blessing  of  children.  On  the  new* 
sion  was  soon  disposed  of.  of  a  rebellion  in  Guzerat,  heinarched  with  great 
Notwithstanding  a  life  of  singular  activity  and  celerity  into  that  provincct  mounting  his  folu>w- 
temperance,  Mr.  Aiton  fell  into  that  incurable  ers  on  dromedaries,  and  eficcted  its  comflete 
malady,  a  scirrhous  liver,  which  carried  him  off  reduction.  He  next  made  an  cxpcditioB  into 
in  1793,  in  his  sixty-second  year.  He  left  be-  Bengal,  took  the  city  of  Patan  after  a.  long 
hind  him  a  wife  and  several  children.  His  eldest  siege,  and  made  himsm  master  of  aU  the  conn-> 
son,bron^tupsuccessfullyto  die  same  pursuits,  try.  Kabulwas  the  next  place  that  submitted  to 
was,  by  the  king's  own  nomination,  appointed  his  arms ;  and  Kandahar  was  betrayed  into  bis 
to  all  nis  father  s  employments.  The  private  power.  He  then  invaded  Kashmeer,  into  which 
character  of  Mr.  Aiton  was  highly  estimable  for  kingdom  he  gained  an  admission  by  tieacher^r 
mildness,  benevolence,  piety,  and  every  domes-  and  soon  reduced  it,  makiiK  its  king  a  prisoner, 
tic  and  social  virtue.  He  was  interred  in  die  to  whom  he  was  just  enough  to  allow  a  pension, 
church-yard  of  Kcw,  amidst  a  most  respectable  The  kingdom  of  Sindi  next  fell  into  his  handf  j 
concourse  of  friends.  Gent.  Afa^az.  for  May  and  his  ambition  growing  with  this  tide  of  suc- 
— ?.  funer.  Sermon  by  tV.  Smith.  Aect.  of  cess,  he  sent  a  powerful  army  to  invade  the  De- 
fTartui  Ktwensis  hi  Jifottthly  a7i4  Critical  Rt~  can,  which  gained  a  signal  victory  orerthetroopa 
views. —  A.  -of  thequeen  of  thatcou&tTy,andsubduedvariom 
AITZEMA,  Leo,  an  historian,  was  bom  "provinces.  But,  in  the  mean  dme,  the  TisuaL 
at  Doccum  in  Friezland  in  thcyear  1600.  He  family  misfortunes  of  an  eastern  despot  began, 
was  counsellor  of  the  Hans  Towns,  and  was  to  interrupt  the  prosperity  of  Akbar.  His  son. 
appointed  to  be  their  resident  at  the  Hague,  Morad  died  from  the  consequences  of  intempe- 
whcre  he  continued  forty  years.  The  work  ranee.  His  son  Sclim,  dunng  his  lather's  atf- 
which  entides  him  to  memorial  is,  "  A  History  aencc  in  the  Decan,  seised  lus  treasnrcs,  and 
of  the  United  Provinces,"  wrinen  in  Dutch.  It  mardied  with  a  numerous  army  towards  Am, 
comains,  copied  entire,  and  translated  from  their  in  order  to  dethrone  him.  His  third  son,  Da- 
original  language  into  Dutch,  treaties  of  peace,  niel,  who  had  made  a  great  progress  in  the  Dfr- 
*  instructions  andmemoirs  of  ambassadors,  letters,  can,  at  length  gave  himself  up  to  drinking,  and 
capitulations,  and  other  public  acts.  As  a  large  died.  On  this  event,  the  old  king  sent  leners  to 
coltcction  of  authendc  pieces,  the  work  is  ex-  Selira,  reproaching  him  widi  his  lebeliion,  but 
tremely  valuable ;  as  a  history,  it  is  more  to  be  saying  that  as  he  was  now  his  sole  heir,  he 
commended  for  its  fidelity  tl^n  for  its  elegance,  would  receive  him  to  favour  on  his  submissiott. 
The  author  writes  with  impartiality  on  those  af-  Selim  obeyed  the  summons;  and,  though  at  £Ttt 
feirs  which  concern  religion.  Tne  work  wtw  roudily  treated  by  his  father,  was  at  lengd\ 
))nblished  in  fifteen  volumes  4to.  at  difierent  pardoned,  though  not  widiout  some  tokens  of 
times  from  1657  ^°  '^7  '•  Another  edidon,  in  remaining  suspicion.  Akbar  did  not  long  sat-' 
tcvcn  volumes  folio,  immediately  succeeded  the  vive  this  reconciliation  ;  and  die  circumstances 
former.  The  period  on  which  this  history  is  of  his  death  were  singular.  Being  Jncensd 
written  is  from  the  year  162 1  to  the  year  1668.  a^nst  aMirza  for  some  insolent  expresskm,  bo 
Tile  author  is  said  to  have  been  well  acquainted  resolved  to  take  him  off.  For  this  purpose,  he 
with  several  langoages,  an  able  politiciaa,  uui  ordered  two  pills  of  opium  (the  common  cordiki 
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*f  Aat  country)  to  be  prepared,  one  of  them  signed  to  rouze  die  droopioc  martiar  spirir  of  d» 

poisoned.     These  he  kept  ia  his  hand  dll,  not  nation,  in  1758.     Mostofnis  remaioing  poema 

«Ue  to  distinguith  them,  he  took  the  poisoned  first  appeared  in  Dodsley's  collecdon.  Of  these, 

fuiehimself,  andprtsentcd  the  other  to  the  Mir-  the  most  considerable  is  3   "  Hymn   to   ^ 

ca.     The  comeiquenccs  were  iatal.    Perceiving  Naiads." 

liis  danger,  he  phced  his  ovm  turban  on  SelimS  With  respect  to  his  professional  career,  it  was 
head,  and  gin  him  with  his  Other's  sword;  and,  cot  highly  successfbl,  and  affords  few  incidenQ- 
on  the  i3th  dky  &om  die  accident,  died,  at  worth  recording.  Hesettled  for  asborttimc  at 
the  age  of  63,  A.  D.  1605.  Afid.  Ukiverh  Northampton;  then  removed  to  Hampstcad, 
£ut. — A.  -where  he  resided  two  years  and  a  half;  and, 
AKENSIDE,  Mark,  M.  D.  This  per-  finally,  fixed  himself  in  London.  While  his 
•on,  who,  as  a  man  ef  «Biiaence,  classes  rather  practice  was  small,  he  was,  n-ith  uncommon  go- 
wnoi^  the  poets  than  the  physicians,  was  bom  nerosity,  assisted  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Dyson, 
in  1 72 1  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  where  his  fa-  with  an  aUowance  of  300I.  per  annum.  He 
tber  was  a  subscandal.  butcher.  He  had  his  pursued  the  regular  course  to  advancetnent, 
early  education  firw  at  a  grammar-sdiool,  and  Arough  the  stages  of  fellow  "of  the  royal  so- 
Aeti  at  a  private  academy  m  Newcastle;  and,  at  ciety,  ph^ician  to  St.  Thomas's  hospital,  doc- 
Ae  age  of  eighteen,  was  sent  to  the  university  of  tor  of  f^ysic  by  mandamus  at  Cambridge,  and 
EdinSun^  for  the  purpose  of  being  qoalified  for  fellow  of  the  X.(»idon  college  of  physicians.  He 
»  ditsentni^  mmistcr.  Here,  however,  he  soon  wrote,  too,  several  occasional  pieces  on  mediod 
ctenged  his  studies  for  diose  of  physic ;  and,  -mbjccts,  u,  "  Observations  on  the  Origin  and 
after  continoiw 'riirce  years  at  Edinbur^,  he  Use  of  the  Lymphatics,"  being  the  substance  of 
nmovej  to  Ley  wn  for  two  more,  where  he  took  du  Gulstonian  lectures,  which  he  read  in  1 755, 
the  degree  of 'doctor  Jn  1744-  In  this  year  ap-  xnd  publist^  in  die  Ph^ophical  Tramaction^ 
aeaffeahis  capital  po«h  "  Ontho  Fleasnres  of  the  for  1757;  "An  Account  of  a  Blow  on  the 
^MHgiiiBtion ;"  which  was  Ivonvcd  with  great  Hean,  and  its  Effects,"'  pubUshed  in  dte  same 
•ppuuse,  and  at  oBccTffised  the  at«hor  kfto  po-  for  1 763 ;  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Epidemic  Dys- 
«lical  ftine.  Aprotffoflhe  attmtionitdrew,waB  eotery  of  1764,"  his  principal  medical  worti^ 
-die  nodce  Mr.  (afterwards  biriiop]  Warburtoo  written  in  elegant  Latin,  and  pnnted  separately;: 
liiought  proper  to  take  of  soBie  prose  remarrks  ia  "  Observations  on  Cancers,  on  the  Use  of  Ipe(- 
k  cooeeming  the  otttnre  and  objects  of  ridicule:  -eacuanh*  in  Asdunas,  and  on  a  Method  tt£,' 
Wiese  caDed  forth  some  acrere  sn-ictures  from  oisadng  White  Swellings  of  the  Joints;"  all- 
ifiat  poleisic,  who,  however,  did  not  attack  tht  published  in  the  first  volume  of  die  Medicat 
poetry  of  the  work.  An  anonymous  reply  was  Transactions.  By  diese  effbrtsihis  practice  and^. 
made  to  them  by  Dr.  AkAi9ide*&  very  indmate  reputation  increased,  so  that,  upon  the  settlemeift 
.  friend  Mr.  Jereraiah  Dyson.  This  poem  w^  of  the  queen's  household,  he  was  appointed  onte 
aooa  followed  by  a  very  warm  invective  against  -of  her  majesty's  physicians;  though  this  elevation,. 
the  political  apostasy  of  die  celebrated  Pulteney,  not  very  congenial  widi  his  poUrical  character,- 
«ari  of  Bath,  in  an  "  Epistle  to  Curio."  In  was  probably  chiefly  owing  to  the  influence  of 
1745  he  published  ten  odes  on  di^rent  sub-  Mr.  Dyson,  who  was  become  a  member  of  ad- 
jects, and  tn  various  styles  and  manners.  All  ministration.  It  is  said  diat  Dr.  Akpnside  had  a. 
these  works  characterised  him  as  a  zealous  vo-  haughtiness  and  ostentation  of  manner  which, 
ttry  of  Grecian  philosoj^y  and  classical  litera-  was  not  calculated  to  ingratiate  him  with  his  • 
lore,  and  an  ardent  lover  of  liberty.  His  poll-  brethren  of  the  faculty,  or  to  render  him  gene- 
tics were  diought  to  incline  to  republicanism,  rally  acceptable.  He  died  of  a  putrid  fever  JU 
and  his  theology  to  deism  ;  yet  William  III.  was  June  1770,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age.- 
-the  great  object  of  his  praise  ;  and  in  his  ode  to  liis  books  and  prints,  of  which  last  he  was  a 
Hoadley,  and  to  the  author  of  the  Memoirs  of  curious  collector,  came,  after  his  death,  into  the- 
die  House  of  Brandcnbure,  he  has  tesdfied  his  hands  of  Mr,  Dyson.  {Bio^.  Britx) 
vegard  for  pure  Christiani^,  and  his  dislike  of  The  tank  which  Akensjde  holds  among  thfe- 
attcmpts  to  set  men  free  from  the  rcstrainta  of  English  classics  is  principally  owing  to  his  di- 
religion.  dactic  poem,  on  die  "  Pleasures  of  the  Imagrna- 
He  continued  from  time  to  time  to  publish  tion,"  a  work  finished  at  diree-and-twenty,  and 
llis  poetical  effusions,  diough  in  a  more  leisure-  which  his  after-performances  never  equalled.  Its . 
ly  manner.  A  political  wie,  addressed  to  the  foundation  is  the  eleeant  and  even  poetical  pa- 
■carl  of  Huntingdon,  came  out  in  1748  ;  and  an  pers  on  the  same  subject  by  Addison,  in  the; 
«de  to  ^  country  gentlemen  of  England,  de-  Spectator ;  but  he  lias  so  expanded  the  plan,  audi 
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cnrichied  ^e  illustrations  from  Qu  stores  of  phi- 
losophy and  poetry,  that  it  would  be  injurious 
to  deny  him  tlie  claims  «f  an  original  writer. 
No  poem  of  so  -elevated  and  abstracted  a  kind 
was  ever  so  popnlar.  It  went  through  several 
■editions  soon  after  in  appearance,  and  is  still  read 
■with  enthusiasm  by  those  who  have  acquired  a 
-relish  for  the  lofty  conceptions  of  pure  poetryi 
^nd  the  strains  of  numerous  blank  verse.  Its 
jnerit,  and  that  of  the  writer,  have  probably 
-never  been  so  well  appreciated  as  by  Mrs.  Bar- 
■bauld,  in  an  Essay,  prefixed  to  an  omamenied 
«didon  of  this  poem,  published  by  Cadell  and 
Davies  in  1795-  We  shall  copy  pait  of  the 
.summaiy  with  which  it  concludes. 

"  If  the  genius  of  Akenside  is  to  be  .estimated 
irom  this  poem,  it  will  be  found  to  be  lofty  and 
elegant,  chaste,  correct,  and  classical^  not  mark- 
■ed  with  strong  traits  of  originalityi  not  ardent 
■nor  exuberant.  His  enthusiasm  was  rather  of 
that  bind  which  is  kindled  -by  reading,  and  im- 
liiblng  the  spirit  of  authors,  than  by  contem- 
j>1aiing  at  first  hand  the  works  of  nature.  As  3 
versiBer,  Akenside  is  allowed  to  stand  amongst 
those  who  have  given  the  most  finished  models 
•of  blank  verse.  His  periods  are  long  but  har- 
jnonioui,  the  cadences  fall  with,  grace,  and  the 
.measure  is  supported  with  unlfbrm  dignity.  His 
-muse  possesses  the  mlin  irtct,  and  high  com- 
manding gat  t~  We  shall  scarcely  find  a  low  or 
trivial  expression  introduced,  a  careless  and  un- 
finished line  permitted  to  stand.  His  itateliness, 
however,  is  somewhat  allied  to  stiffness.  His 
■vcr^e  is  sometimes  feeble  through  too  rich  a  red- 
undancy of  ornament,  and  sometimes  laboured 
into  a  d^ree  of  obscurity  from  too  anxious  a 
desire  of  avoiding  natural  and  simple  expres- 
sions." 

The  audior  was  known  to  have  bees  employ 
.«d  many  years  in  correcting  or  rather  new- 
modeling  this  work.  The  unfinished  draught 
of  it  on  this  new  plan,  which  he  left  behind 
him,  seems  to  render  t  probable  that  it  would 
have  lost  as  much  in  poetry  as.  it  would  have 
gained  in  philosophy. 

Of  his  other  pieces,  the  *'  Hymn  to  the 
Naiads,"  al^o  in  blank  verse,  is  the  longest  ar>d 
best.  With  the  purest  spirit  of  classical  litera- 
ture, it  contains  much  mythological  ingenuity, 
■ani  many  pcetical  ideas  beautifully  expressed. 
.With  respect  to  his  lyric  productions,  their  co- 
piousness and  elevation  of  thought  does  not 
compensate  for  their  total  want  of  grace,  ease, 
and  appropriate  harmony.  They  are  cold,  stiff, 
and  affected.  They  do  not  appear  ever  to  have 
been  great  favourites  with  the  public,  aod  are 
not  likely  ever  to  become  so.    The  only  sparks 


of  animation  ^ey  exhiUt  are  when  they  touch 
on  political  topics.— A. 

AKIBA,  a  Jewish  rabbi,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  bom  early  in  thefirst  century,  and  to  have 
lived  to  a  great  age,  was  one  of  those  profound 
doctors  who  studied  and  taught  die  my.steries  of 
the  Jewish  cabbala.  Till  forty  years  of  age,  he 
was  employed  in  the  humble  occupation  of  i. 
shepherd,  in  the  service  of  a  rich  citizen  of  Je- 
rusalem :  but  his  master's  daughter  promising  to 
marry  him  onconditionof  his  becoming  a  learn- 
ed man,  he  devoted  himself  to  study.  Afiersome 
years,  he  was  so  famous  for  learning,  that  his 
sclioot,  first' at  Lydda,  and  afterwards  at  Jafha, 
was  crowded  with  scholars.  The  account  given 
by  the  Jews,  that  he  had  twenty-four  thousand 
disciples,  is,  however,  incredible :  it  is  hard  to 
say  whence  such  an  immense  number  of  pupils 
should  have  been  collected )  and  impossible  to 
belie\-e,  that  these  disciples,  as  the  Jews  relate) 
all  died  between  the  passover  and  pentecost,  and 
were  buried  near  Tibenas,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill, 
with  Akiba  and  his  wite.  (Basnage,  Hist,  dea 
Juifs,  lib.  vi.  c.  9.)  Akiba  was  one  of  the  first 
compilers  of  the  Jewish  traditionary  institutes, 
which  he  enlarged  by  inventions  of  his  own. 
Many  of  these  were,  in  the  highest  extreme,  ab- 
surd and  ridiculous ;  and  extended  ihc  ceremonial 
precepts  to  the  most  mechanical  actions.  In- 
gressus  sum  aliqtiando  post  R.  Josuam  in  Jedis 
-secretx  locum,  et  tria  ab  eo  dituci;  Di'dtci  pri- 
mo,  quod  oon  versus  orientem  et  occidentem,  sed 
versus  septentrionem  et  austrum  nos  convertere 
debeamus,  &c.  ice,  (Talin.  Massech.  Berach. 
fol.  62,  col.  J.)  Yet  this  rabbi  was  held  ia 
such  veneration  among  the  Jews  of  I^esiin^ 
that  they  thought  him  immediately  instructed  by 
God  to  deliver  to  them  the  oral  law,  and  as- 
serted, that  those  things  which  werenot  revealed 
to  Mescs,  were  revealed  to  rabbi  Akiba.  Ho 
is  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  a  book 
called  "  Jczirah,"  concerning  the  creation  ;  a 
work  which  teaches  the  cabbalistic  doctrine, 
and  which  probably  originated  from  the  Jewish 
schools  in  Egypt.  Some  of  the  Jews  have  givea 
it  a  more  ancient  origin,  and  ascribed  it  to  the 
patriarch  Abraham.  Akiba  is  sakl  to  have  un- 
derstood seventy  languages;  but  this  perhaps 
only  expresses  an  indefinite  number  by  a  defi- 
nite term,  by  a  figure  of  speech  common  to  all 
nations.  When  far  advanced  in  life,  Akiba  e- 
spouscd  the  cause  of  the  false  messiah  Bafcho- 
chebas,  and  maintained,  that  the  words  of  Ba- 
laam, "  A  star  shall  come  out  of  Jacob,"  wer« 
fulfilled  in  him,  and  that  he  was  Uie  true  mes- 
siah. An  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men 
is  said  to  have  repaired  about  the  year  133'  to 
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die  standard  of  this  pretended  delircrer  of  Israel : 
Akiba  anointed  him  as  Samuel  did  Saul,  and  at- 
tended him  as  armour-bearer  at  the  head  of  his  ar- 
mY.(Joh.a  Lent.  Schediasm.de  Pseudo-Mess.  p. 
9.)  Theforces  which  theRoman  emperor  Adrik a 
■ent  against  these  insurgents,  who  had  commit- 
ted dreadful  devastation,  after  a  doubtful  contcit 
were  successful.  Tliis  pretended  mcsstah  and 
his  army  were  shnt  up  in  the  city  of  Bitterahf 
and,  after  a  long  sieget  were  put  to  the  sword. 
Akiba  was  taken,  and  impriioncd.  It  if  >aid,  that 
during  his  confinement,  when  he  was  nearly  pfr* 
rishing  for  want  of  water,  he  chose  rather  to  make 
use  of  a  small  portion  in  washing  hit  hands,  ac- 
cording to  the  rabbinical  law,  than  inquertching 
his  thirst,  saying,  '*  that  it  was  better  to  die  ot' 
thirst  than  to  transgress  the  precepts  of  their 
&therB."  With  his  son  Pappus  he  was  flayed 
alive.  This  happened  about  the  year  135. 
After  his  death  the  -Jews  paidoreat  honour  to  hb 
memory,  and  his  tomb  at  Tiberia*  was  visited 
with  ereat  solemnity.  Akiba  is  said  to  have 
vltereo  the  text  of  the  Hebrew  bible,  with  re- 
ipect  to  the  age  of  the  patriarctu  when  they  bc- 
ran  to  have  children,  which  is  greater  accord- 
ing to  the  Septuagint,  dian  in  dte  Hebrew  text ; 
and  to  have  done  this  to  make  it  believed,  dut 
die  time  of  die  coming  of  the  Messiah  was  not 
yet  arrived,  because  mu,  according  to  the  tra- 
flidonofthe  Jews,  the  Messiah  was  not  to  appear 
tiH  die  completion  of  six  thousand  years.  In 
support  of  this  conjecture  it  is  ut^ed,  that  tlie 
translation  of  Aquita,  published  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  Hadrian,  agrees  with  the  Hebrew  text 
ef  this  time  ;  and  that  this  Aquila,  having  gone 
over  from  the  Christian  to  the  Jewish  religion, 
and  becoming  a  pupil  of  Akiba,  probably  per- 
suaded his  master  to  make  this  alteration,  which, 
it  is  said,  his  high  character  among  the  Jews  in 
PalesOne  might  enable  him  to  efiect.  (Pezron. 
Antiq.  c.  16.)  The  charge,  however,  is  feebly 
sni^Tted,  and  the  dissonance  between  the  }iep- 
toagint  and  Hebrew  text  ;till  remains  to  be  sa- 
risfactorily  accounted  for.  The  book  entitled 
Jezirah  was  first  printed  at  Paris,  in  8vo.  in 
the  year  1552,  and  translated  into  Latin  by 
Postel,  with  notes  :  it  was'  reprinted,  with  other 

£vish  books,  in  folio,  at  Basil,  in  1587  ;  and  a 
tin  traTLilation,  with  notes,  was  published  in 
1642,  by  Rittangel,  a  converted  Jew,  professor 
at  Koningsbci^.  Ztmaeh.  David,  ad  jinn.  M. 
390.  Ligkrfaat,  Hvra  Htb.  X.  u.  p.  44.9.  Ottko- 
mt  Hiit.  Btut.  A4i3nitanim.  p.  132.  Bayle. 
Brucktr,  Hiii.  P/iH.  lib,  iv.  c.  2.— E. 

ALABASTER,  William,  an  English  di- 
vine, bom  at  Hadleigh  in  Suffolk,  in  the  six- 
teendt  cajtory,  sod  educated  io  Trinity-  Col- 


lege, Cambridge,  accompanied  tKe  eart  of  Es- 
sex, as  his  chaplain,  in  his  expedition  to  CadJs 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  He  was  a 
man  of  a  restless  and  &ckle  temper,  and  afibrds 
a  singular  example  of  sudden  and  violent  changes 
of  opinion.  While  he  was  abroad  with  die 
earl  of  Essex  he  became  a  convert  to  the  Ro- 
mish church ;  but  on  his  return,  came  back  in- 
to'thc  bosom  of  his  mother  church,  and  wa9 
provided  with  a  living  in  Hertfordshire,  and  a 
prebend  in  St.  Paul's,  London.  He  now  de^ 
voted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, and  became  an  enthusiastic  admirer  o£ 
die  mysteries  of  the  Jewish  Cabbala,  according 
to  which  he  interpreted,  or  rather  perverted,  the 
scriptures.  As  a  specimen  of  his  mediod  of 
explaining  scripture,  may  be  mentioned  a  ser- 
mon which  he  preached  on  taking  his  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity  in  Cambridge :  he  took  for 
bis  text  the  beginning  of  the  first  book  of  Chro- 
nicles, Adam,  Seth,  Envfh ;  and  having  touched 
upon  the  literal  scnsr,  fc1i>into  the  mystical,  ex- 
plaining Adam  as  signifying  mserji  itc.  He 
lived  to  the  year  1630.  He  wrote  a  Lexicon 
Pentaglottou',  printed  in  folio,  in  1637,  and 
odier  works,  from  the  titles  of  which  die  mys« 
tical  turn-  ef  his  mind  will  sufficiently  ^pcar, 
"  Apparatus  in  Revelationera  Jesu  Oiristir' 
Spiraculum  Tubarum,  seu.  Pons  spiritualium 
ExpositibDum  ex  ^quivocis  Pentateuchi  Signifi-- 
cationibus:"  and  "  Ecce  Sponsus  venit,  seu,. 
Tuba  Pulchritudinis,  hoc  est,  Demonstratio  quod* 
non  sit  illicitum,  nee  impossibile,  computare  Du— 
rationem  Mundi  et  Tcmpus  secundi  Adventus 
Cliristi."  [Preparation  for  the  Revelation  of" 
Jesus  Christ:  The  Mouth  of  the  Trumpet,  or 
the  Fountain  of  spiritual  ExposJdons  from  the 
double  Meanings  of  the  Pentateuch. — Behold'- 
the  Bridegroom  cometh,  or  the  Trump  of  Beauty,, 
a  Demonstration,  that  it  is  not  unlawful  nor  im-- 
possible  to  compute  the  End  of  the  World,  and' 
the  Time  of  the  second  Advent  of  Christ.]' 
This  mystic,  in  the  former  of  these  works,  un-- 
dertakes  to  proviSc  a  new  and  admirable  method' 
of  investigating  the  mysterious  sense  of  the  pro-- 
phecies,  by  making  the  scripture  its  own  inter- 
preter ;  but  a  writer,  who,  in  order  to  bring  out 
his  interpretation,  did  not  scruple  to  assign  new 
significations  to  words,  to  alter  the  grammatical', 
construction,  and  even  to  separate  the  sylhibles 
and  letters  of  the  Hebrew  words  at  his  pleasure, , 
(Rivet.  Isagoge  ad  Seripti  Sac.  c.  15.}  can  only  - 
be  considered  as  an  egregious  trifler,  or' a  mad- 
enthusiast,  whose  works  can  deserve  notice' 
merely  as  monuments  of  human -folly.  This 
learned  enthusiast  died  in  1640.  FuiUr'i  Wtr* 
thiti.  Bayir.  IVo»d'-t  Baiti  OMm—E. 
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ALAINi  ToRM,  a  Sanish  vniter,  wa«  bom  Alamanai't  owi)»  in  which  the  cock  is  made  to 

jp  1563,  ana  iid  ia  9630.     He  puUisbed  a  call  the  eagle  "  AquiU  gri&gaa>  die,  per  piu 

treatise  "  On  the  'Origin  of  the  Ctmbii.  and  divorar,  due  becchi  porta  ;"    [The  npaciouB 

■dieir  various  lEstabUshnients ;"  another,  ^  On  eaele,  who  has  two  beaks  to  devour  the  more.] 

Logic:,  oatural,  and  artificial. f  and  a  durd,  A&mana,  not  dusooocerted,  apologised  for  his 

■*'  On  the  Proramciationtrf  the  Greek  Language,  lines,  as  written  in  the  fervour  of  youth,  and 

widi  an  Apology   for   Saxo    Graromatictis."  with  the  licence  of  poetical  fiction,  but  that  it 

JComg.  Biil.  vet,  et  nov.  Afarerl.  —  £1.  was  now  his  business,  as  an  emba^ador  and  a 

ALAIN,  ce  LISLE,  a  native  of  Lide,  in  laan  of  mature  ^^  to  speak  the  truth.   He  was 

Handera,  who  flourished  in  the  thirteenth  cen-  afterwards  employed  in  various  n^otia'tioas  by 

tury,  was  ao  celebrated  for  bis  skill  in  thcolo^,  Henry  II ;  and  died  at  Amboisc  in  i  ji6,  leav- 

{hikisopby,  and  poetry,  that  he  was  called  the  ine  two  sons,  one  of  whom  ms  made  bishop 
Tnivcrsal  Doctor.  He  died  in  the  year  12  04,  and  ofMa^on-  The  works  of  Alanianni  are  all  in 
:b(t  l>ehind  him  many  pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  Italian  poetry.  Tlie  first  publicatiwi  of  them 
-collected  into  one  volume,  in  folio,  at  AiUwerp,  was  at  Lyons  in  1533  and  33,  containing  ele- 
in  1653.  When  he  wa£  alive,  his  &me  was  gies,  eclogues,  satires,  sonnets,,  hymns,  psalnui 
-so  great,  that  it  was  thought  a  felicity  to  have  tec,  aod  a  trandation  of  the  Antigone  of  So- 
known  himj  and  it  was  proverbially  said,  phocle».  The$e  are  much  esteemed  for  their 
**  Suffice  it  to  have  seen  Alain."  Probably*  degance  and  crate.  His  poem  "  Delia  Col- 
in the  present  more  enlightened  age,  tiie  jiW^  of  tivatione,"  a  didactic  piece  on  asnculture,  la 
liis  voluminous  work  on  the  cbuf  <^.  a  library  blank  verse,  gre^y  added  to  his  £me.  It  waa 
will  be  diougbt  enough,  and  it  will  be  again  first  printed  at  Pans  ia  1^46.  In  154S  he  put>' 
said,  "  Suffice  it  to  have  seen  Alain.**  DKpm.  lished  a  piece  of  greyer  bulk,  entitled  "  Girone 
Jlfareri. —  E.  il  coitcse,"  taken  from  a  French  romance  of 
ALAMAKNt,  LirtGi,  bom  at  Florence  in  "  Giron  die  courteous."  He  left  behind  him  an 
1405,  of  a  family  of  ^tinction,  rendered  him-  vgic  poem  called  *>  I'Avafchide,"  on  the  siege 
self  celebrated  from  early  yeuih  for  his  pro^rsa  of  Bourges,  which  had  not  much  success,  any 
ia  i^oiopby  and  Greek  Ittentuee.  He  was  more  than  his  comedy  entitled  '*  la  Flora."  But 
originally  attached  to  the  Medici  party,  and  in-  bis  Tuscan  epigrams,  a  speues  of  writing,  fiiM 
£ratiaad  himself  widt  cardinal  Julio  de'  Medici,  successfullr  attempted  by  himself,  were  well  re- 
aftcrwards  pope  Ckment  VII;  but  i^wn  some  ceivcd,  ana  produced  several  imitators.  On  tho 
-Jis^st,  becntered  into  a  coBspiracy  gainst  the  whole,  Alamanni  is  considered  as  one  to  whom 
■carding,  and  in  -contetjuence  was  obliged  to  Italian  poetry  lies  under  particular  obligadont. 
take  refuge  in  Venice.  He  was  afterwards  jfiaetm  AlwtMiuii,  whose  burlesque  poems 
imprisoned  in  Brescia,  and  with  great  difficulty  are  printed  with  those  of  Burchiello,  was  a  ce- 
obtained  die  liberty  of  expacriadng  himself.  He  laiion  of  Luigi.  Mireri.  Tiralwchl.  —  A. 
wandered  about  some  years,  living  partly  in  ALAN,  of  Lymi,  a.  divine  of  the  fifteen^ 
France,  partly  in  Genoa,  till  1527,  when  ho  century,  bom  at  Lynn  in  Norfc^,  and  educated 
was  recalled  to  Florence  on  die  expulsion  of  at  Cambridge,  acquired  great  reputation  both  as 
the  Medici  famdy.  Here  he  was  engaged  in  a  student  and  a  preacher.  He  was  fond  of  alle- 
various  public  afiairs  for  the  support  of  the  U-  sorical  explications  of  scripture,  and  applied  the 
iKities  of  his  country,  till  that  fomily  finally  re*  historical  paru  of  die  Old  and  New  Tesament 
jrained  and  peq>etuat<d  dieir  authoncy  in  1530.  to  the  concerns  of  religion  and  moral  conduct* 
Alamanni  was  detained  three  years  in  IVovence,  He  wrote  tracts  on  the  interpretation  of  scrips 
and  then  declared  a  rebel.  Taking  refiige  at  tore,  sermons,  and  elucidations  of  Aristotle.  He 
len^  in  France,  he  passed  there  some  time  in  became  a  Carmelite  in  a  monastery  at  Lyon, 
retirement,  chiefly  occupying  himself  in  poetical  where  he  died. '  He  is  celebrated  for  the  great 
compositions.  irraRcis  1.  at  leogdi  called  him  pains  which  he  took  in  rnakins  indexes  to  the 
ito  court,  honoured  him  with  the  order  of  St.  books  which  he  read,  a  long  list  of  which  is 
Michael,  gave  him  a  considerable  office  in  the  given  by  Bale.  The  modern  method  of  annex* 
household ofCathariDedti'Medici,andemployed  mg  indexes  to  books  is  so  exceedingly  useEil, 
him  in  various  concerns  at  Rome  and  Naples,  dut  no  book  of  value  ought  to  be  pi^li^wd 
In  1544  he  sent  him  on  an  embassy  to  the  em-  without  an  index;  for,  though  they  may  in  some 
peror  Charles  V.  In  his  complimentary  ha-  instances  encourage  indolence,  they  greatly  bet* 
ranguc  before  this  prince,  having  frequently  litate  and  expedite  the  labours  of  the  rcalscho- 
sntroduccd  die  word  mquila  (eagle)  Charles  re-  lar,  and  in  truth  are  perhaps,  as  Fuller  remarks* 
plied  by  a  quotation  from  a  satincftl  poem  of  nu»t  used  by  diose  who  pretend  to  despise  ibeni* 
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ALAN,  OT  ALLEN,  William,  an  Eng- 
Ushman  of  good'  fxmiiy,  a  zealous  son  of  the  Ro- 
mish church,  was  bom  at  Rossal  in  Lancashin, 
&i  (he  year  1533.  Educated  at  Oxford  by  a  tutor 
mnnty-  attached  to  popery,  he  entered  upon  the 
vorld  under  a  strong  pre  possess  ion  in  favour  of 
the  catholic  faith.  Though  at  college  he  had 
aojtiired  considcraBle  reputation,  particulaHy 
tar  hirskill  m  logic  and  his  knowledge  of  phi- 
losophy, and  obtained  the  honour  of  beiog  made 
pfincipal  of  St.  Mary's  hall,  and  afterwards 
proctor  of  the  university ;  on  the  accession  of 
queen  EUzabeth  to  the  crown  he  not  only  de- 
spaired of  fur^er  preftrtnent,  but  ^iprehenilcd 
bimself  in  danger,  and  therefore  determined  to 
-withdraw  from  his  native  country.  In  1560  he 
took  up  his^  residence  at  Louvatn,  whither  Riany 
English  catholics  had  already  ficd,  and  where 
an  EngUih  college  wu  erected,  of  which  he 
became  the  chief  support.  Ht9  zeal  tot  the  po- 
pish cause  was  fbr  a  long  time  displayed  only  in 
those  kinds  of  exertion  which  every  man,  who 
is  convinced  of  the  truth  and  importance  of  his 
spinians,  has  s  right  to  make  for  thetr  suppoN 
and  propagation.  He  wrote,  in  reply  to  a  work 
ef  Ac  learned  hiehop  Jewel,  **  A  Defence  of 
die  Doctrine  of  Catholics,  on  the  Subjects  of 
Purgatory  avd  Prayers  for  Hm  Deadr  which 
was  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1565,  and  occasion- 
ed a  continued  controversy.  When,  for  the 
TecoverT  of  his  health,  which  had  been  im- 
paired t>y  hard  study,  he  revisited  his  native 
country,  nis  zeal  for  the  Romish  cause  induced 
ftim,  without  regard  to  his  personal  safety,  to 
■appon  it  by  wriong  and  distributing  small  tracts 
in  its  defence ;  ana  when  diesc  rendered  him  to 
obnoxious  10  government,  diat  he  was  obliged 
to  conceal  himself,  in  his  retreat,  under  the  pro- 
trction  of  die  duke  of  Norfolk,  or  in  the  house 
of  a  friend  near  Oxford,  he  wrote  an  apolog^y 
for  his  party,  under  the  title  of  "Brief  Reasons 
concerning  the  Catholic  Faith,"  After  renewed 
Bttempti  to  recall  the  wavering,  and  convert  die 
apostate,  to  the  ancient  faith,  (niding  it  no  longer 
safe  to  remain  in  England,  where  it  was  deem- 
td  bv  die  reigning  powers  an  incontrovertible 
maxim,  that  popery  ought  not  to  be  tolerated, 
be,  ID  1568,  with  Gome  difficulty  made  hit 
ttcape  into  Flanders. 

AJlen'^s  zeal  for  popery,  so  courageously  dis- 
played during  a  stay  of  three  years  in  England, 
secured  him  a  cordial  welcome  on  his  return  to 
a  country  where  orthodoxy  was  still  considered 
as  the  test  of  merit.  In  a  monastery  at  Mechlin 
he  was  received  with  gwax  applause  as  a  lecturer 
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in  divinity ;  at  Douay,  riie  academic  honour  of 
doctor  of  divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  ;  and 
he  was  prcferrea  to  tlie  honourable  and  profita- 
ble canonry  of  Cambray,  and  soon  aftcrwardj 
to  that  of  Rheims.  Still  solicitous  to  serve  the 
interests  of  the  Roman  catholic  reli^on  in  Eng- 
land, Allen  established  a  seminary  for  the  edu- 
cation of  English  youth  at  Douay,  which  he 
aftervrards  transferred  to  Rheims  ;  and  he  con- 
tinued to  write  books  in  defence  of  popery,  and 
against  ^*e  church  of  England^  which  were 
sent  over  to  his  native  country,  and  circulated 
by  his  friends,  till  it  was  thought  neccssarv  to 
issue  a  proclamation  from  the  queen,  prolubif 
ing  such  books  to  be  sold  or  read.  (Strype's  An' 
nals,  vol.  i.  p.  557.]  His  zeal  even  prompted' 
him  to  make  several  journeys  into  apain  and 
Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  schools  fof 
English  students;  and  he  procured  the  establish- 
ment of  one  at  Rome,  and  two  in  Spain,  in< 
which  the  young  men-  were  not  only  provided' 
with  various  kin^  of  instruction,  bat  were  even- 
furnished  with  gratuitous  support. 

Though  these  proceedings  might  adtnit  irf 
apology,  on  the  ground  of  a  conscientious  at- 
tachment to  the-  religions  principles  which  the 
church  of  England  had  forsaken,  it  11  not  sur- 
prising that  Allea  was  reputed  by  the  English' 
government  an  enemy  to  his  country,  especially' 
as  he  had  by  this  time  given  pretty  strong  proon 
that  the  same  principles  which  led  him  to  attempt 
die  Tcstsration  of  popery,  al'O  led  him  to  under- 
mine the  authority  of  the  reigning  queen  by  his 
writings.  To  correspond  with  nim  was  con- 
sidered as  a  treasonable  offence  ;  and  a  Jesuit^ 
Thomas  Alfield,  was  tried  and  executed,  in 
1^8^  for  bringing  some  of  his  writings  into^ 
England.  The  treasonable  expressions  on  which 
the  indictment  was  grounded,  cliiofly  taken  from 
a  scarce  tract,  entitled,  "  The  Defence  of  the 
Twelve  Manyrs  in  one  Year,"  and  still  found 
among  the  papers  of  the  lord-treasurer  Burleigh, 
are  as  follows :  (Strypc's  Annals,  vol.  iii.  p.  562.) 
"  The  bond  and  obligation  wc  have  entered  into 
for  the  service  of  Christ  and  she  church,  far  cx- 
ceedeth  all  other  duty  which  we  owe  to  any 
human  cieamre  ;  and  therefore,  where  the  obe- 
dience to  the  inferior  hindereth  the  service  of 
tfw  other,  which  is  superior,  we  must,  by  law 
and  order,  discharge  ourselves  of  the  inferior. 
The  wife,  if  she  cannot  live  with  her  own  hus- 
band, being  an  in&del,  or  an  heretic,  without 
injury  or  dishonour  to  God,  she  may  rlcpart 
from  him  ;  or,  contrariwise,  he  from  her  for 
the  like  cause:  neither  owcth  the  innocent  party, 
nor  can  the  other  lawfully  claim,  any  conjugal 
duty,  or  debt  in  this  cnse.     I'hc  bond-slave. 
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which  is,  in  another  kind,  no  less  bound  to  hii 
iord  and  master  than  the  suUjcct  to  his  sove- 
reign, may  also,  by  the  ancient  imperial  laws, 
depart,  and  refuse  to  ohey  or  serve  him,  if  he 
become  a  heretic  ;  yes,  ipit  facto,  he  is  made 
free.  Finally,  the  parents  that  become  heretics, 
lose  the  superiority  and  dominion  they  have,  by 
.  tlie  law  ol  natui'e,  over  their  own  children. 
Xherefore  let  no  man  marvel,  that  in  case  of 
heresy,  the  sovereign  loseth  the  superiority  over 
his  people  and  kingdom!" 

Notsatisfietl  with  teaching  a  doctrine,  which 
suspcndcdall  domestic  and  civil  obligations  upon 
tetiKious  opinion,  Allen  pursued  his  hostility 
against  the  protesrant  government  of  Elizabeth 
to  the  .last  .extremity  of  treasonable  practice. 
Instigated,  prohablv,  by  the  advice  of  his  friend, 
tfie  celebrated  Jesuit,Robett  Parsons,  (Watson's 
Quodlibets,  8vo.  p.  240.)  as  well  as  prompted 
by  his  zeal  fnr  popery,  he  united  with  the  Ro- 
dman catholic  noblemen  who  bad  left  England 
and  were  resident  in  Flanders,  to  persuade  Philip 
II.  of  Spain  to  invade  England.  While  this 
projecfwas  under  deliberation,  he  wrote  a  vindi- 
cation of  the  base  surrender  of  the  garrison  of 
English  and  Irish  forces  at  Dcventer,  by  the  com- 
mander, sir  William  Stanley,  to  the  Spaniards. 
To  reward  his  zeal  and  to  stimulate  his  farther 
exertions,  he  was,  in  1587,  created  a  cardinal, 
and  presented  to  an  abbey  of  great  value  in  Na- 
ples, with  promises  of  much  greater  preferment. 
Just  before  the  sailing  of  the  Spanish  armada,  in 
J588,  on  the  projected  cnterpiise,  Allen,  or  as 
fome  say,  father  Parsons,  with  other  Jesuits, 
wrote  a  work,  many  thousand  copies  of  which 
■were  printed  at  Antweip,  to  be  put  on  board  the 
fleet,  that  they  might  be  dis]>ersed  in  England 
upon  the  landing  of  the  Spaniards.  The  book 
consisted  of  two  parts  ;  the  first,  "  A  Declara- 
tion of  (he  Sentence  of  Sixtus  V."  maintaining 
that,  by  virtue  of  the  pope's  bull,  queen  Eliza- 
beth was  accursed,  and  deprived  of  her  crown, 
which  was  transferred  to  the  king  of  Spain  ;  the 
.lecond,  "  An  Admonition  to  the  Nobility  and 
People  of  England,"  pronouncing  Elizabeth  a 
schismatic  and  heretic  ;  a  pretended  queen,  and 
usurper,  wlu)  had  committed  actions  which 
rendered  her  incapable  of  reigning,  and  even 
«nwonhy  of  life,  and  declaring  all  her  subjects 
absolved  from  their  oath  of  fidelity.  (Watson's 
Quodlibets,  p.  240.)  On  the  failure  of  the  en- 
terprise, these  books  were  industriously  but  not 
entirely  destroyed.  The  earl  of  Arundel,  who 
had  been  tliree  years  in  prison  (?n  a  charge  of 
high  treason,  was  brought  to  bis  trial,  and, 
chiefly  on  the  charge  of  his  having  correspond- 
ed with  cardinal  Aljc  ■"       '      ■'      >     '  ■ 


peers.  The  £ardinal  was  now  recompensed  for 
his  services  with  the  archbishopric  of  Meehlin. 
He  did  not  ho;^ievcr  reside  upon  his  see,  but 
spent  the  remaiiider  of  his  life  at  Rome  in  greit 
splendor  and  reputation,  still  using  bis  interest 
to  serve  the  catholics  who  had  fled  from  Kng* 
land.  It  is  said,  that  towanls  the  close  of  life  he 
repented  of  the  measures  he  had  taken  against 
his  country,  and  diat  he  expressed  dissatisfaction 
at  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  the  Jesuits.  This 
change  of  opinion  has  been  inferred  from  the 
disrespectful  manner  in  which  the  Jesuits  spoke 
of  him  at  that  timc>  and  is,  in  some  degree,  fa- 
voured  by  a  letter  found  among  the  papers  of 
lord  Burleigh,  and  endorsed  by  his  lonlship's 
own  hand :  it  is  from  cardinal  Allen  at  Rome 
to  Richard  Hopkins,  fugitive,  dated  August  14, 
1593,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

"  Yours  gave  me  knowledge  of  a  certain 
overture,  made  to  you  by  one  that  might  seem 
to  do  it  by  some  secret  commission  oftreaty  of 
an  accord  between  England  and  Spain,  with  de- 
sire of  my  scnsetlierein,  either  of  myself,  or  with 
the  pope,  upon  some  reasonable  conditions  for 
toleration  of  the  catholic  religion  in  our  country  1 
which  argument,  how  grateful  it  should  be  unto 
me,  you  that  of  old  knew  my  opinion  and  de- 
sire in  that  cause,  may  easily  deem  :  and  after 
a  little  pause  of  mind  on  so  sudden  and  unwont- 
ed news,  I  could  think  no  otherwise,  but  that 
God  himself  bad  stirred  up  in  their  hearts  tliis 
motion  for  the  saving  of  that  realm  from  the 
present  fears,  and  dangers,  and  perplexities  it  is 
fallen  into;  and  theiebv,  also,  a  special  fav$itr 
effered  at  length  unto  me,  once  ere  I  die,  not 
only  to  give  the  willing  and  desired  comforts  I 
owe  imto  my  affiictcd  catholic  friends  and  bre- 
thren, but  herein  also  to  serve  most  faithfully 
and  profitably  even  my.  own  very  enemies, 
though,  otherwise  than  through  these  unfortu- 
nate differences  and  debates  m  religion,  (our 
I,ord  God  forgive  the  author  thereof)  I  know  I 
have  none  ;  or  to  do  the  one  or  t!ie  other ;  and 
above  all  to  my  native  country,  most  dear  unto 
me,  so  much  good  as  an  unfeigned  peace  would 
bring,  I  would  travel  to  the  last  drop  of  ray 
blood.  I  thank  God,  I  am  nor  so  estranged 
from  the  place  of  iny  birth,  mo-t  sweet,  nor  so 
affected  to  foreigners,  that  I  prefer  not  the  weal 
of  that  people  above  all  mortal  things,  wiiercof 
if  it  pleased  the  queen's  majesty  or  council  to 
take  a  sure  taste,  I  desire  no  more,  but  that  they 
would  confidently  use  and  command  me  in  this 


The  cardinal  goes  on  to  propose  the  proper 

method  of  proceeding,  to  aeccniplish  the  rccon-. 

was  found"guilty  by  his     ciliation  he  desires.     It  may  be  mentioned  as  4 
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ftrther  proof  of  his  favourable  disposition  to- 
wards Ills  country  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
^at  on  his  death-bed  he  was  desirous  of  speak- 
ing to  the  English  students  then  in  Rome,  but 
was  prevented  by  the  attending  Jesuit.  He  died 
in  the  year  1594.  A  strong  suspicion  sror.e 
after  his  death,  that  he  was  poisoned  by  the  Je- 
suits. He  was  buried  in  thecliapel  of  ihe  Eng- 
lish college  ai  Rome.  Through  his  whole  life 
cardinal  Alien  appears  under  no  other  character 
than  that  of  3  dutiful  and  zealous  son  of  the 
Romish  church,  ready  at  all  times  to  encounter 
any  hazard  in  supporting  her  cau.'e.  To  discuss 
the  questions  which  might  arise  concerning  the 
morality  of  his  conduct  in  suppoiting  and  pro- 
pagating, from  a  plea  of  conscience,  principles 
which  suspended  every  domestic  and  civil  obli- 
gation upon  religious  opinions,  or  concerning 
riie  wisdom  and  ctjuity  of  interposing  the  civil 
authority  to  prevent  the  free  circulation  of  any 
Speculative  tenets,  would  carry  us  out  of  our 
proper  province.  One  thing,  with  respect  to 
the  subject  of  this  memoir,  seems  clear  ;  that, 
whatevCT  credit  may  be  due  to  this  English  car- 
dinal for  his  integrity  and  zeal  in  support  of  the 
cause  which  his  judgment  approved,  as  a  traitor 
and  rebel  to  the  country  which  he  had  deserted, 
and  (o  the  government  which  the  majority  of 
his  countrymen  certainly  approved,  he  was  high- 
ly criminal.  As  a  writer,  Allen  is  entitled  to 
respectful  notice,  a';  one  of  the  ablest  advocates 
for  the  church  of  Rome  whom  the  period  in 
which  he  lived  produced.  He  wrote,  besides 
the  pieces  already  mentioned.  "  A  Defence  of 
the  lawful  Power  and  Authority  of  the  Priest- 
hood to  remit  Sins,  with  a  Supplement  on  Con- 
fession and  Indulgencies,"  printed  in  8vo.  at 
Louvain,  1567;  "On  the  Sacraments,"  prim- 
ed at  Antwerp,  1576;  "  On  the  Worship  of 
Saints  and  their  Relics ;"  and,  "  Atrue,  sincere, 
and  modest  Defence  of  Christian  Catholics,  tliat 
su^rcd  for  their  Faith  at  home  and  abroad," 
printed  in  1583.  The  latter  work  was  an  an- 
swer to  a  book  written  by  lord  Burleigh  him- 
self, and  is  esteemed  the  best  of  the  cardinal's 
writings :  the  learned  Edmund  Bolton  said  of  it, 
"  A  princely,  grave,  and  flourishing  piece  of 
natural  and  exquisite  English  is  cardinal  Alan's 
apology."  Wood's  Athen.  Oxon.  Camden,  jlnnal. 
Fits  de  lllust.  Ang.  Fitzherberi,  Fit.  Card. 
Alart.   B'lBg.  Brh.—  E. 

ALARIC  I.  king  of  the  Visigoths,  and  con- 
tjueror  of  Rome,  was  descended  from  the  fa- 
mily of  the  BaJthi,  the  most  illustrious  among 
the  Goths  next  to  that  of  the  Amali.  Wiih 
the  rest  nf  his  countrymen  who  were  expelled 
by  the  Huns,  he  crossed  the  Danube  in  376, 


and  served  with  great  reputation  in  the  ivaii 
between  the  Goths  and  Romans,  which  con- 
tinned  from  that  time  till  the  year  382,  when 
they  all  submitted  to  Theodosius  the  Great,  and 
were  allowed  to  settle  in  Thrace,  on  conditioa 
of  serving  the  empire  when  required.  Alaric 
fought  for  Theodosius  against  the  uifurper  Eu- 
genius,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  his  country- 
ineu  ;  but  being  lefused  a  higher  command,  he 
remained  dissatisfied  ;  and  after  the  death  of 
Theodosius,  he  led  a  revolt  of  his  nation  against 
the  weak  successor  to  the  empire,  Arcadius, 
at  tlie  instigation,  as  some  suppose,  of  his  mi- 
nister Rufinus.  He  first  ravaged  the  countries 
of  Pannonia  and  Dacia;  auo  then,  in  396, 
made  an  irruption  into  Greece.  Passing  across 
Macedonia  and  Thessaly,  unresisted  by  the 
proconsul  Antiochus.  he  made  his  way  through 
the  pass  of  Thermopylie,  and  laid  waste  wiMi 
fire  and  sword  all  the  fairest  realms  of  ancient 
Greece.  He  preserved  the  city  of  Athens  at 
jhe  expense  of  the  greatest  part  of  its  wealth, 
penetrated  into  Peloponnesus,  and  destroyed  the 
venerable  relics  of  art  and  superstition  spread 
over  those  renowned  countries.  While  engaged 
in  this  peninsula,  the  celebrated  general  Stilichov 
having  collected  a  fleet  and  army,  came  up  with 
him,  and  obliging  him  to  retire  to  the  moun- 
tain Phobe  in  Arcadia,  invested  hi^  camp,  and 
inclosed  it  with  strong  lines  of  circnravatlation. 
Here  Alaric  seemed  devoted  to  perish  by  wani^ 
or  to  be  compclied  to  a  surrender;  but  taking 
advantage  of  the  too  great  security  of  his  ad- 
versary, or,  as  some  say,  of  his  connivance,  he 
suddenly  broke  the  barrier,  pushed  on  to  and 
crosiied  the  gulf  of  Corinth,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  all  Epirus.  The  empire  was  now  sur- 
prised with  hearing  Alaric  proclaimed  at  Con- 
stantinople master  general  of  the  Eastern  lUy- 
ricuni,  and  received  as  a  faithful  ally  and  servant 
of  the  imperial  crown.  He  had  a  lawful  com- 
mand given  him  over  those  citit^  and  countries 
which  he  had  so  lately  pillaged  as  a  merciless 
foe  ;  and  he  furnished  his  troops  with  arms  out 
of  the  magazines  and  manufactories  of  the  em- 
pire. At  this  period  he  was,  by  his  own  nation, 
unanimously  elevated  to  the  rank  of  king  of 
the  Visigoths. 

In  the  year  400  Alaric  turned  his  arms 
against  Italy.  Of  his  first  irruption  into  tin's 
country  little  is  known  but  that  he  carried  ofi' 
a  great  quantity  of  spoil  and  number  of  cap- 
tives. Two  vear^  afterwards  he  over-ran  the 
provinces  of  Vcnetia  and  Liguria,  and  advanced 
towards  Milan,  whence  die  timid  wes:L-rn  em- 
peror Honorius  hastily  fltd,  and  was  pursiicj  by 
the  Goths,  and  invested  in  the  foilrcsii  of  Asta. 
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Meantime,  Stilicho,  having  collected  all  the  «itly  iatistlng  on  1ms  nutitaiy  rmnlc  in  the  en- 
troops  he  could  muster,  advanced  to  the  relief  pira,  and  the  possession  of  some  of  tlie  pra< 
of  Hoiiorius;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  winces  between  Italy  *ai  tlve  Danube,  Thc*e 
FoUcntiii,  on  the  Tanaro,  he  made  an  attack  terms  were  rejecto];  on  which  Alaric  again 
upon  Aliiric,  who  waited  hu  coming.  The  adv»nced  to  RomOi  A>  0<  -409-  He  made  mm- 
evcnt  of  this  engagement  is  very  diiferently  re*  self  master  of  the  port  of  Ostia ;  and  by  that 
presented  by  authors ;  it  seems  probable,  how-  means  compeliine  Rome  to  a  surrender,  he  ele- 
ever,  that  the  Romans,  who  gained  the  advan-  vated  to  the  purple  Attahis,  the  praefect  of  the 
tage  in  the  beginmag,  were  worsted  towaids  city.  Ax  the  head  of  his  army,  Alaric  con- 
the  conclusion  of  the  day.  But  the  wife  and  ducted  Attalus  almost  to  the  gates  of  Raveuna, 
children  of  Alaric  were  taken  prisoners  i  and,  witb  the  purpose  of  deposing  Honorius.  fiut 
being  foiled  in  his  attempt  to  pash  forwards  in-  Attalue  himself,  falling  into  disgrace  with  AJa- 
to  1  uscany,  be  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  ric,  was  first  deposed  by  hiini  and  it  was  thought 
Stillcho,  by  which  be  recovered  lus  family,  and  that  nothing  would  now  have  prevented  a  peace, 
made  a  peaceable  retreat  across  the  Fo.  He  The  court  of  Ravenna,  however,  had  the  folly 
resolved,  however,  to  take  possession  of  the  to  offer  a  public  insult  to  Alaric ;  upon  whidi« 
city  of  Verona :  but  his  counEcIa  being  betray-  in  great  wrath,  he  marched  back  to  Roine,  re- 
ed, he  met  with  a  severe  defeat  in  the  vicinity  solving  to  satiate  his  appetite  for  plunder  and 
pf  that  city,  himself  narrowly  escajMng.  He  vengeance.  On  the  24th  of  August,  410,  the 
withdrew  the  remains  of  his  army  amidst  rite  Gothic  anny  enttred  Rome.  As  many  of  ihs 
fnountains,  where  he  was  blocked  up  by  the  Goths,  together  v/ith  tlicir  king,  i^ere  Chris* 
Romans,  and  Josi  the  grcatw  part  of  his.  folr^  tians,  (hey  respected  the  churches  and  the  ini* 
lowers  by  distress  and  desertion.  At  length,  iiislers  of  religion.  But  the  Huns,  and  other 
through  secret  passes,  he  made  his  final  reO'eac  heathen  barbarians,  were  held  by  no  restraint ; 
into  Thrace ;  and  thus  Italy  was  far  the  present  and  massacre,  rape,  and  violence  of  everv  kind 
'liberated-  roamed  at  large  through  the  streets  of  Rome. 
In  the  revolution  of  politics  we  find  Alaric  Avarice,  however,  was  riie  passion  that  chieSy 
soon  afterwards  the  friend  of  Stllk:ho,  and  at  called  for  gi-atification  ;  and,  in  a  sack  of  six 
Jiis  insdntion  taken  into  the  service  of  Hono-  days,  a  great  portion  of  the  wealth  of  that 
sins,  with  the  title  of  master-general  of  the  Ro- '  former  metropolis  of  the  world  was  converted 
ynan  forces  in  Western  lUyncum.  Alaric,  in  to  the  property  of  these  new  spoilers.  On 
his  new  quality,  entered  the  dominions  of  the  leaving  Rome,  the  Gothic  army  marched  aouth- 
£asRm  empire,  and  remained  sofqe  time  in-  wards,  plundering  and  ravaging  all  in  its  way. 
active  in  Epirus,  holding  correspondence,  and  At  length  it  arrived  at  the  extremity  of  Italyi 
probacy  bargaining  for  his  service,  with  the  opposite  to  Sicily,  which  fertile  island  was  tha 
two  rival  courts.  At  length  he  advanced  to  next  ot^ect  of  Alaric^s  ambition.  But^iica- 
«hc  Italian  frontier,  and  mado  a  heavy  demai^d  rcer  was  now  brought  to  an  end.  A  short  itl- 
cf  payment  on  the  Roman  court.  Stiticho  ness  put  a  period  to  his  life  in  the  neighbours 
supported  his  demand,  and  the  sum  was  decreed  liood  of  Rhcgium,  A.  D.  410  He  was  buried 
to  he  paid ;  but  in  the  mean  time  that  renowned  in  the  bed  of  the  river  Busento,  whose  waters 
^neral  lust  his  life  ;  and  the  delays  of  the  mi-  were  diverted  for  (he  purpose  ;  and  the  plac^ 
ulsters  gave  Alaric  a  preKxt  for  again  entering  was  concealed  by  the  massacre  of  the  slaves  em-> 
Italy,  in  408.     By  rapid  marches  he  advanced  ployed  in  the  funeral. 

unopposed  till  he  pitched  his  camp  under  the        The  character  of  a  barbarian  conqueror  Tt-> 

walls  of  Rome  itself.   He  invested  this  haughty  quires  little  iunlicr  to  illustrate  it.  Alaric  seems 

capital,  and  by  cutting  off  aU  supplies  of  pro-  to  have  possessed  more  humanity,  moderation^ 

vision,  reduced  it  to  the  utmost  extremities  of  and  6dehty  to  engagements,  than  many  of  the 

famine  and  pestileace.     At  lengtli  a  negotiation  same  class.     His   exploits  have    rendered   his 

was  entered  upon,  which  terminated  in  fixing  a  name  memorable  in  the  most  civilised  parts  of 

ransom,  on  payment  of  which  Alaric  raised  the  the  world — an  honour  not  attained  by  some 

blockade,  and  withdrew  his  army  into  Tuscany,  greater  conquerors.     Univtrs.  Hist.     Gibbon's 

Here  he  received  a  reinforcement  of  Goths  and  Fall  and  Decline.  — A. 

Hims  under  his  wife's  brother,  Ataulphus.  He  ALARIC  II.  king  of  the  Visigoths,  succeed'^ 
behaved,  however,  with  great  moderation,  and  ed  his  father  Euric  in  484,  and  reigned  over  all 
affected  to  appear  rather  as  the  friend  than  enc-  the  country  between  die  Rhone  and  liie  Ga- 
my of  the  Romans.  He  made  proposals  of  ronne.  Desirous  of  maintaining  his  kingdom 
peace  to  the  court  of  Honorius,  at  Ravenna,  in  peace,  he  gave  up  to  Clovis,  me  potent  king 
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of  thft  Franlcs,  Tiis  foe  Spgrius,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  his  tJominioas.  Though  an  Ariant 
he  kept  on  good  terms  with  the  ortliodox  pre- 
Utes,  whom  he  suffered  to  hold  a  council  at 
Agde  in  506.  He  adapted  to  his  own  states 
the  Theodosiitn  ccdlection  of  laws,  and  pub- 
lished it  as  the  law  of  the  Visigoths,  since  known 
by  the  title  of  tJie  code  of  Alaric.  Differences 
arising  between  him  and  Clo*is,  tbey  held  a 
omference  in  an  island  of  the  Loire,  near  Am- 
boise,  which  appeared  to  terminate  with  per- 
fect amity  ;  but  the  ambition  of  Clovis  wa^  too 
active  to  be  easily  allayed )  and  he  explicitly 
declared  ihf  motive  of  the  subsetjuent  war,  in 
a  speech  to  his  nobles  at  Paris.  "  It  grieves 
me  that  the  Arians  should  possess  the  fairest 
portion  of  Gaul.  Let  us  march,  and  with  the 
aid  of  God  make  ourselves  masters  of  their  fer- 
tile provinces."  The  conjoined  interests  of  re- 
ligion and  plunder  could  not  fail  of  moving  this 
warlike  people.  Clovis  marched  against  tlie 
Visigoths  with  the  confidence  of  a  heaven-sent 
leader.  Alaric  assembled  a  more  numerous 
host  to  oppose  him,  but  divided  in  wishes  and 
opinion<i,  and  softened  by  a  long  peace.  Clovis 
was  sufiered  to  pass  without  opposition  the  ford 
of  the  hart  over  the  Vicnne,  and  he  overtook 
the  Gothic  army  in  the  plain  of  Vouilte,  not 
lar  from  Poitiers.  A  battle  immediately  en- 
sued, in  which  Alaric  was  slain  by  the  hand  of 
Clovis,  A.  D.  507.  He  left,  by  Theodogotha, 
daughter  of  Theodoric  die  Great,  king  of  the 
Ostrt^othi,  a  son,  Amalaric  i  and  also  a  nam- 
lal  son,  Gesatic,  who  took  possession  of  his 
dirotie.  Univers.  Hist.  Gibbon.  Murtri.  —  A. 
ALASCO,  loHNta  Polish  noble,  uncle  to  the 
king  of  PolanS^  (Fox,  vol.  iii.  p.  40.)  became  a 
irotcstaat  divine,  and  was,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, during  the  reign  of  Ed^vaFd  VI.  founder  and 
Sm  minister  of  the  Dutch  church,  in  London. 
lo  his  early  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  ca- 
diolic  church,  and  possessed  the  episcopal  dignity ; 
but  becomiag  a  convert  to  the  opinions  of  the 
vr&rmeis,  he  relinquished  his  see,  forsook  his 
country,  and  settled  as  a  preacher  to  a  pro- 
tectant congregation,  at  Embden,  in  East-Fries- 
laod.  Under  the  terror  of  persecution,  the  con- 
gregation, together  with  their  pastor,  fled  into 
England,  where,  in  155D,  they  were  incorpo- 
^ted  by  charter,  and  had  a  grant  of  the  church 
qf  Austin- Friars-  Alasco  nad  not  only  the 
jnrticulBr  charge  of  this  church,  but  the  gene- 
E4I  superintendance  of  the  other  churches  and 
schools  of  foreigners  in  London^  At  the  ac- 
cession of 'Mary,  in  15531  he  was  obliged  to 
dqiart  the  kingdom ;  but  hts  eminent  talents 
and  virnies  ttao,  du^g  hts  ^ort  residcscc  in 


England,  procured  him  great  interest  with  ma- 
ny eminent  persons,  and  even  with  Elizidteth, 
to  whom,  after  she  came  to  the  crown,  be 
wrote  letters  of  advice  and  encouragement  re- 
specting the  reformation  of,  religion.  Among 
Alasco  s  friends  were  Melanchlhonand  Erasmus. 
Melanchthon  addresses  him  in  terms  of  high  ic- 
spect  and  calls  him  his  patron:  (Epist  Me- 
lanchdi.  ed.  Lugd.  Bat.  164,7.)  he  telU  him, 
that  the  persecution  of  the  protestauts  was  be- 
come so  violent,  that  he  himscif  expected  ba- 
nishment, and  might  probably  soon' be  under 
the  necessity  of  seeking  an  asylum  wirii  hira ; 
at  the  same  time  he  assures  himself  of  an  hos- 
pitable reception  with  one  who  cotdd  adopt  the 
sentiment  of  the  exiled  queen : 


V\%a.  Xn.  I.  634. 

Erasmus,  iita  letter  written  in  15*7,  atys  of 
him,  that  he  found  him  "  a  man  of  so  amiable  a 
disposition,  that  he  should  have  thought  himself 
sufficiently  happy  in  his  single  friendship." 
[Johannis  Alasco  tale  sum  expertus  ingeuiura» 
ut  vel  hoc  uno  amico  mihi  videax  satis  bcatus* 
lib.  xix.  ep.  15.]  In  another  letter,  written  in 
the  same  year,  he  acknowledges  that  though 
old  he  had  become  a  better  man  by  conversing 
with  this  youth,  and  after  enumerating  his  ex- 
cellent qualities,  adds,  *'  Tliat  which  the  young 
ought  to  learn  of  the  aged,  I,  an  old  man,  have 
learned  of  this  youth."  [ — qua:  juvenis  a  sene 
discere  debuetat,  a  juvene  senex  didici.  lib.  . 
xxviii.  ep.  3.]  The  friendship  between  them 
continued  as  long  as  Erasmus  lived  i  and  it  is 
probable  that  Alasco  was  with  this  great  man 
m  his  last  sickness  ;  for  he  purchased  of  him, 
when  he  lay  on  his  death  bed,  his  valuable  li- 
brary. Alasco  passed  his  last  years  in  his  na- 
tive country,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1560, 
having,  in  times  and  circi'mstanccs  of  peril, 
supported  a  consistent,  amiable,  and  respectable 
character.  Slrype's  Afemorials  of  Cranmer, 
b.  ii.  c.  22.  Grainger^!  Biographical  Hiilory  of 
Engltitid.  Ed.  vi.  Ci.  4.  —  E. 

ALAVA,  EsQUivEL,  Diego,  a  Spanish 
divine,  bishop  of  Cordova,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, assisted  at  the  council  of  Trent,  where  he 
proposed  the  prohibition  of  the  practice  of  hold- 
ing livings  in  commindam,  and  of  all  ecclesi- 
astical pluralities.  He  died  in  the  year  1562. 
He  wrote  a  work  which  contains  valuable  par- 
ticulars concerning  the  reformation,  entitled, 
"  De  Consiliis  Universalibus,  ac  de  his,  quK 
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ad  Rcligionis  et  Christians  Reipublicse  Refor- 
nt.itioncin  insiitueiida  viilcniur,"  [On  General 
Councils,  and  on  those  1'hings  wliichappear  ne~ 
cessary  to  be  oT<laiiied  tor  the  Kefonnation  of  Re- 
ligion, and  the  Christian  Republic]  piinied  at  Gre- 
nada, in  folio,  1582.  Nouv.  Did-  Hist.  —  E. 
ALBAN,  St.  of  the  third  tenrury.  celebrated 
as  the  first  Christian  martyr  in  Great  Britain, 
is  said  to  have  been  born  at  verulam,  an  ancient 
city,  near  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  St. 
Alban's  in  Hertfordshire.  It  is  probable  that 
he  was  of  a  pagan  family  of  som;  distinclion. 
He  went  to  Rome,  as  was  at  this  time  custom- 
ary with  the  British  youth,  and  served  seven 
years  in  the  armies  of  the  emperor  Dioclesian. 
Nothing  more  is  known  concerning  his  con- 
version to  Christianity  than  that,  on  his  return 
to  England,  Amphibalus,  who,  according  to 
some,  was  a  monk,  a  native  of  Caer-Lcoii,  the 
capital  of  Wales,  accordiii"  to  others  a  Roman 
who  passed  into  Britain  under  Dioclesian's  per- 
secution, instriicted  him  in  the  Christian  faith. 
He  lived  from  that  time  in  this  profession,  and 
in  the  year  303,  was  beheaded  by  order  of  the 
Roman  governor.  According  to  Bede,  and 
other  martyrologists,  as  St.  Alban  went  to  exe- 
cution, a  stream  was  miraculously  divided  to 
afford  a  passage  for  himself  and  a  thousand 
persons,  and  a  fountain  sprung  under  his  feet 
to  quench  his  thirst :  and  the  executioner's  eyes, 
at  the  instant  in  which  he  gave  the  stroke, 
dropped  otit  of  his  head.  Concerning  these 
miracles,  we  shall,  without  further  discussion, 
adopt  the  words  of  Milton,  in  his  History  of 
England  ;  where,  speaking  of  St.  Alban,  he 
says,  "  The  story  of  whose  martyrdom,  soiled 
and  worse  martyred  with  the  febliug  zeal  of 
.some  idle  fancies,  more  fond  of  miracles  ihan 
appreljepsive  of  truth,  deserves  no  longer  di- 
gression." As  some  workmen  were  repairing 
the  church  of  .St.  Alban's,  in.the  year  1257, 
they  found  certain  leaden  sheets  containing  re- 
lics, with  a  plate  of  lead  upon  which  was  this 
inscription.  "  In  hoc  Mausoleo  inventum  est 
venerabile  corpus  Sancti  Albani  Procomartyris 
Anglorum."  [In  tliis  tomb  was  found  the  ve- 
nerable body  of  St.  Alban,  (he  proto-martyr  of 
the  English]  The  following  lines  arc  part  of 
the  hymn  formerly  sung  on  the  festival  of  this 
saint. 


Ave,  protnmirtyr  jinphnrm^ 
O  Albanc,  floi  mirtjrnun. 

H.il,  Albin,  of  Mglei  linl  , 
Of  tbegteaaingoraoff/jt! 
Thou  flov'r  of  the  mititj'n,  : 


ALBANI,  Francis,  an  eminent  painter, 
was  the  son  of  a  silk  merchant  at  Bologna, 
and  was  born  in  1578,  At  the  age  of  twelve, 
his  genius  for  painting  discovering  itself,  he  was 
placed  with  Denis  Calvart,  where  he  was  in- 
structed by  Goido,  then  at  the  head  of  his 
school.  On  Guido's  departure,  Albani  soon 
followed,  and  they  both  entered  uiuler  the  Car- 
racchi.  Soon  after  leaving  this  school  he  ac- 
companied Guido  to  Rome,  where,  at  intervals, 
he  resided  eighteen  ytir^.  His  friend's  recom- 
mendation caused  him  to  be  employed  in  some 
great  works,  hy  which  he  gained  nigh  reputa- 
tion. He  painted  most  of  the  chapel  of  San 
Diego,  the  national  cimrch  of  Spain,  and  fur- 
nished pieces  for  the  galleries  of  the  Marquis 
Justiniani,  at  Bassano,  and  the  Verospi  palace 
at  Rome.  He  married  at  this  city,  and  had 
a  daughter*  whose  birth  cost  the  life  of  the  mo- 
ther. 

At  the  instance  of  his  elder  brother  he  return- 
ed to  settle  at  Bologna,  Where  he  married  againt 
and,  by  an  amiable  wife,  had  twelve  children. 
These,  and  their  mother,  served  him  for  models. 
The  mother  held  her  infants  in  suitable  atti- 
tudes, suspended  them  by  sashes,  or  took  theiti' 
in  her  arms  asleep ;  and  as  they  were  very  beau- 
tiful, Albani  converted  them  mto  so  many  Cu- 
pids, and  the  mother  into  %  Venus  or  a  Grace. . 
He  returned  occasionally  to  Rome  to  paint  in. 
churches  or  palaces  ;  but  it  was  his  great  de- 
light to  pass  the  summer  months  with  nis  ami- 
able family  in  one  of  his  country  houses,  of 
which  he  possessed  two,  adorned  with  fountains' 
and  grovei.  These  served  him  for  landscape - 
scenery  in  hi?  favourite  subjects,  of  Loves  and 
Graces,  which  he  treated  with  an  degance  of 
design,  a  harmony  -of  colouring,  and  delicacy 
of  finish,  that  are  the  characteristics  of  his  pen-- 
cil.  It  was  his  maxim  that  nothing  coarse  or- 
extravagant  should  be  admitted  into  imitations 
of  nature,  which  is  itself  always  highly  finished' 
and  correct.  He  was  not,  therefore,  an  ad-- 
mirer  of  skctchei  in  which  effect  is  produced  by 
strong  and  spirited  strokes.  Still  less  did  he  love- 
vicious  and  degrading  representations  of  maif 
ners.  His  own  pieces,  though  breathing  soft- 
ness and  inspiring  pleasure,  are  always  modest- 
and  chaste.  He  was  not  a  student  of  the  an- 
tique, nor  ever  aimed  at  the  grand  and  terrific  in 
painting.  He  was  mortified  that  his  education' 
had  not  enabled  him-  to  understand  the  Latin 
poets  in  the  originals  ;  but  he  was  seldom- with- 
out a  Tasso  or  some  other  Italian  poet  in  his 
hand.  In  private  life  he  was  decent,  affable, 
unaffected,  pleasant  in  conversation,  and'  at'-' 
(ached  to  his  pupils,  whose  works  he  willingly- 
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Tctoudied  and  improved.  He  vvas  cxtitincly 
industrious,  and  lias  supplied  all  the  great  ca- 
binets with  picccii  by  his  hand,  which  were  al- 
ways highly  esteemed,  and  still  fnnn  some  of 
the  most  vaiiiahle  oniaments  of  collections. 
They  are,  however,  charged  with  want  of  va- 
riety i  and  the  same  faces  of  old  men,  women, 
and  children,  may  be  traced  through  die  whole. 
He  was  ::ometimes  too  hasty  to  be  correct  in  his 
drawings.  He  worked  to  the  last ;  siid  died  of 
old  age,  at  Bologna,  in  i66d,  aged  near  eighty- 
three  years. 

His  principal  great  works  arc  at  Rome  and 
Bologna  1  but  his  cabinet  pictures  are  found  in 
all  considerable  collections.  D' /irgcnvilU,  Ahri- 
ge  dt  la  Vii  des  plus  illuH.   Pihilres.  —  A. 

ALBANI,  JOHN  Jerom,  in  the  dxteeiiih 
century,  descended  from  a  noble  family  of  Ber- 
gamo in  Italy,  was  devoted  to  the  stuay  of  the 
trivil  and  canon  law.  His  zeal  for  religion, 
.which  he  showed  by  supporting  a  process  in 
the  court  of  inquisition  against  one  of  his  near 
relations,  recommendtd  him  to  the  favour  of 
I  lie  inquisitor,  cardinal  Alexaiidrinus,  who, 
.uheahe  came  to  t]ie  papal  see,  under  the  name 
of  Pius  V.  bestowed  ui>on  Albani  a  cardinal's 
hat.  He  died  in  the  year  ijgi.  He  published, 
JR  1553.  a  treatise,  "  De  Irainunitate  Ecclesi- 
arum  -,"  [On  the  Immunity  of  Churches] 
and  another,  "  De  Potestate  Papae  et  Concilii," 
[On  the  Power  of  the  Pope  and  Council] 
printed  at  Vxnice,  in  1561.  Morerl.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist.  — "£.. 

-  ALBATEGNI.  also  called  Mohammed  beo 
Geber  Albutani,  an  Arabian  astronomer)  flou- 
rished, as  appears  from  his  observations,  to- 
ward; the  close  of  the  ninth  century.  He  made 
astronomical  observations  at  Antioch,  and  at 
Racah,  or  Aracta,  a  town  of  Chaldca.  He 
computed  new  astronomical  tables  adapted  to 
the  meridian  of  that  place.  He  wrote  in  Arabic 
a  work  entitled,  "  7"he  Science  of  the  Stais," 
founded  upon  his  own  observations  and  those 
of  Ptolemy.  This  work,  translated  into  Latin 
by  Plato  Tiburtinus,  was  printed  at  Nurem- 
berg, in  8vo,  1537  i  and  afterwards  reprinted, 
-with  additions,  by  Kegiomontanus,  at  Bologna, 
in  1645.  Dr.  Halley,  who  speaks  of  Albatcgni 
as  a  man  of  great  ability,  and  a  most  accurate 
and  skilful  observer,  has  detected  many  faults  in 
these  editions.  The  original  Arabic,  which  has 
never  been  published,  is  in  the  library  of  the 
-Vatican.  D'Hcrhelot,  Blbl.  Orient.  Mulph. 
Hist.  T)yn.  Moreri.  Hutlotis  Matliem.  Did. 
Phil.  Tram,  for  1603.  N=.  204.  — E. 

ALBERGOTTI,  Francis,  a  civilian  of 
Arczzo  in  the  state  of  Florence,  who  flourished 


in  the  fourteenth  century,  made  an  uncommon 
progress  in  the  sciences,  particularly  in  philo- 
sophy and  jurisprudence,  which  he  studied  uti- 
der  the  celebrated  Baldi.  He  at  first  exercised 
the  profession  of  advocate  at  Arezzo,  and  af- 
tei'\vards  removed  to  Florence,  where  the  ser- 
vices whicli  he  rendered  tlie  state  procured  him 
the  honours  of  nobility.  He  was  admired  for 
the  uprightness  of  his  character,  no  less  than 
for  his  great  skill  in  the  law;  and  his  name  is 
transmitted  to  prsterity  with  the  honourable 
appendage  of  solidiE  veritatis  doctor,  the  teacher 
of  solid  truth.  He  wrote  "  Commentaries  on 
the  Digest,"  and  some  other  pieces  in  law :  he 
died  in  the  year  1376.     Aforcri.  —  E, 

ALBERIC,  or  Albert,  a  French  histo- 
rian, canon  of  the  church  of  Aix,  in  Provence. 
who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century,  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  the  first  crusade.  Not  being  himself 
able  to  accompany  those  who  undertook  this 
expedition,  he  employed  himself  in  writing  the 
history  of  it,  from  the  reports  of  eye-witnesses. 
His  naiTative,  which  extends  from  die  year 
1095  to  the  year  1120,  is  contained  in  two  di- 
stinct works,  under  the  titles  of  "  Chronicon 
Hierosolymitanum,"  [The  Jerusalem  Chroni- 
cle] primed  in  410  at  Hehmtadr,  1584  ;  and 
"  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,"  [The  Disjien  ations 
of  God  by  means  of  the  Francs]  in  folio,  i6i  I. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  —  E. 
.  ALBERONI,  Cabdinal,  a  celebrated 
statesman,  was  bom,  in  1664,  at  Placentia  in 
Italy,  where  Ins  father  followed  the  business  of 
a  gardener.  He  was  employed  in  cultivating 
the  ground  till  the  age  of  iourtcen,  when  he 
obtamed  a  petty  post  in  the  cathedral  of  Pla- 
centia, and  In  time  became  priest,  the  bishop's 
domestic  .steward,  and  a  cajion.  The  circum- 
stance which  gave  the  turn  to  his  after  fortune, 
^vas  an  accident  which  the  poet  Campistron, 
the  duke  of  Vendomc's  secretary,  met  wish  ; 
who,  having  fallen  into  the  haiids  of  robbers, 
was  hospitably  entertained  by  Albcroni,  and 
furnished  with  cloaths  and  money.  Campistron 
recommended  his  benefactor  to  his  master,  then 
commanding  in  Lombardy,  who  employed  hini 
in  discovering  the  stores  of  grain  concealed  by 
the  country  people  ;  and  when  this  general  was 
recalled  in  1706,  he  accompanied  him  to  France. 
In  1709,  Vendome,  being  sent  to  command  in 
Spain,  fixed  upon  Aibcroiu  as  a  proper  person 
to  manage  his  correspondence  with  the  princess 
des  Ursin  ,  who  at  that  time  was  at  the  head 
of  affairs  in  that  kingdom.  For  this  purpose,  Al- 
bcroni  was  provided  with  the  character  of  agent 
for  the  duke  of  Parma  at  the  court  of  Madrid. 
He  made  Jiiiv.self  verj  usefid  as  well  to  Ven- 
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•Aome,  aa  to  ihe  court,  Awing  liis  reuJence ;  fouodation  of  a  Mminaiy  for  the'  cdocUioD  of 
and  when  the  new  king,  Philip  V.  was  become  poor  scholars  at  his  native  city.  H«  erected 
a  wtdewer,  All)eroni  projected,  and  carried  into  vast  buildings  for  this  purpose  at  his  sole  ex- 
execution,  the  measure  of  marrying  him  to  the  pcnsc ;  but  to  the  fuiuls  for  its  maintenance 
princess  of  Parma.  This  queen,  who  obtained  which  he  himself  gave,  he  added  those  wbJdi 
-nie  ascendance  over  her  husband,  gave  all  her  be  discovered  to  have  been  usurped  from  th» 
confidence  to  Albcroni.  She  caused  him  to  be  church  in  that  dietrict ;  whence  die  Placentinei 
created  cardinal  in  1717,  and  made  him  a  looked  with  an  evil  ejre  on  his  new  institution, 
grandee  of  Spain,  and  pnme-minister.  In  this  Alberoot  preserved  bis  health  and  vivacity  to  a 
situation,  he  sent  a  squadron  to  protect  (he  great  age.   He  was  fond  of  talking  of  die  trans^ 

-   coast  of  Italy  from  the  Turks,  re-established  actions  m  which  he  had  been  engaged,  enlivened 

the  royal  aumority  in  the  provinces,  corrected  bis  recitals  with  numerous  anecdotes,  minted 

various  abuses  in  the  government,  and  intro-  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  in  his  language 

duced  some  important  reforms  in  the  military  according  to  the  scene  of  his  discourse,  and  ge- 

on  the  French  system.     Extending  his  views  to  nerally  concluded  with  a  maxim  of  TacituSv 

ctill  greater  projects,  which  suited  his  intriguing  He  was  warm  and  impatiirnc  of  contradiction, 

and  enterprising  disposition,  he  set  on  foot  an  He  lived  to  die  age  of  eighty-seven,  and  died  in 

expeditinn  against  Sardinia  and  Sicily  ;  having  1753,  leaving  behind  him  the  character  of  a 

previously,  m  order  to  prevent  the  opposition  great  politician,  at  daring  a«  Richelieu,  and  a* 

of  the  other  powers  interested,  made  an  alliance  supple  as  Mazarin,  with  as  little  principle  as  ei- 

with  CEar  Peter,  and  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  ther.     His  life,  to  the  year  1719,  has  been  pulF4  . 

and,  as  was  said,  also  with  the  Ottoman  porte.  lished  by  John  Rousset,   translated   from   At 

His  designs  were  no  less  than  to  excite  the  Turk  Spanish.     A  pretended  Ptliticai  Testament  m 

to  make  war  on  the  emperor,  trf  set  the  pre-  the  name  of  cardinal  Albcroni,  printed  in  1753, 

tkndcr  on  the  throne  of  England  by  means  of  is    considered    as    spurious.    Mortri.    iimu. 

Peter  and  Charles,  to  deprive  the  duke  of  Or-  Diet.  Hiit.—K. 

leans  of  the  regency  of  France,  and  to  annihi-        ALBERT  I.  emperor  and  dnke  of  Austria^ 

late  the  German  power  in  Italy.     But  the  dis-  was  son  of  the  emperor  Rodolph  of  HapstuiiT, 

covery  of  the  plan  caused  an  union  between  and  a  competitor  for  the  imperial  crown  wira 

England  and  France,  which  powers  declared  Adolphus  of  Nassau,  whom  he  defeated  and 

war  against  Spain  in  1719,  and  would  not  con-  killed   in  battle.     After  this  victory  he  was 

sent  to  a  peace,  but  on  the  condition  of  the  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  A.  D.  1298,  anu4 

immediate  removal  of  Albcroni,  and  his  banish-  such  a  concourse  of  people,  that  his  brother-ia- 

jsent  from  the  kingdom.     He  received  an  order  law,  the  duke  of  Saxony,  with  many  odier  per- 

in  Dec.    1720  to  quit  Madrid  in  twenty-four  song,  was  squeezed  to  death.     His  reign  was 

hours,   and   Spain  in  a  fortnight.     He  retired  stormy  and  active.     It  began  with  a  renewal  of 

with  vast  riches,  and  had  been  two  days  on  his  the  league  between  the  empire  and  France,  and 

journey  before  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  Rodolph,  the  em- 

laken  with  him  the  testament  of  Charles  11.  of  peror's  eldest  son,   and  Blanche,  daughter  to 

iipain,  appointing  Philip  universal  heir  of  the  king  Philip.     Albert  «(as  soon  involved  in  a 

monarchy.     A  messenger  was  dispatched  after  quuTel  widi  pope  Bonif^e,  who,  aa  a  fricod  of 

him,  who  was  obliged  to  use  force  in  order  to  the  late  emperor  Adolphus,  hated  him,   and 

get  it  out  of  his  hands.     On  leaving  Spain,  the  made  use  of  the  opportunity  of  an  accession  to 

lallen  minister  went  to  Genoa,  Tvnere  he  was  enforce  the  claims  of  the  see  of  Rome  over  the 

arrested  at  the  instance  of  the  pope,  on  the  empire.     A  quarrel  of  Albert's  with  the  three 

charge  of  negotiating  widi  the  Turks.    From  ecclesiastical  electors  widened  this  breach,  which . 

^  this,  however,   he  was  excalpated;  and  pro-  proceeded  so  far,  that  the  pope  forbade  the  sub^ 

cceding   to  Rome,  a  formal  inquiry  into  his  jects  of  the  empire  to, acluiowledge  Albert.    It 

conduct  was  instituted  in  the  sacred  college,  in  ended,  however,  in  tlie  submission  of  Albert  to 

consequence  of  which  he  was  ordered  to  retire  the. nominal  authority  of  Rome.     But  be  had 

for  3  year  to  a  convent  of  Jesuits.     On  his  li-  before  reduced  the  ecclesiastical  electors  to  siie 

beration  he  engaged  in  new  intrigues,  one  of  for  peace,  and  give  up  the  point  in  dispute  be- 

wbich  was  an  enterprise  against  the  petty  re-  twccn  them.    An  unsuccessful  expedition  which 

public  of  St.   Marino,  which   failed  like   his  he  made  against  John  d'Avenes,  heir  to  the 

greater  projects,     A  more  innocent  project  for  count  of  Holland,  in  order  to  supfiort  the  rights 

perpetuating  his  name  occupied  a  good  deal  of  of  the  empire  over  Holland  and  West  Friesland 

his  attention  at  this  period,   which  was  the  as  its  £e&,  was  tennioated  by  admission  tA  the 
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Xew  to  die  possession  of  the  province*,  upon  edy  to  the  Hnngariaa  dirooe,  but  was  opposed 
Join^  homage  to  the  etnpcror.  In  1302  Al-  iQ  that  of  Bohemia  br  a  party  who  chose  Ca- 
iat  invaded  Bohemia,  but  was  obliged  to  re-  simir,  brother  of  the  xing  of  Poland.  After  a 
Seat  with  loss-  Afterwards,  on  the  death  of  stniggle,  however,  Albert  obtained  possessioa 
WioceslauB  the  youngei,  he  seized  the  same  of  it,  and  was  crowned  at  Prague.  In  the  same 
,kingdoiDr  and  placed  nis  son  Rodolpb  on  the  year,  1438,  he  was  elected  emperor.  His  &rat 
ihrMie ;  but  apon  his  sudden  death,  Alben  wu  care  was  to  assemble  a  grand  diet  at  Nuran- 
nnable  i«  secure  the  snccessioa  for  his  next  burg,  in  which  he  reformed  the  administration 
son*  Frederic.  of  justice,  and  abolished  the  famous  tribunal, 
.The  emperor's  next  exploit  was  to  support  called  the  secret  01  Westphalia  judgment,  which 
J^ilip  of  Nassau,  bnather  of  Adolphus  the  late  condemned  without  trial,  or  even  public  accusa- 
.emperor,  in  an  unjvst  attempt  to  recover- Misnia  tioo.  In  ^us  diet  Germany  wu  divided  into 
aoaThurineiafroaitheiiirigntfiilpossessen  ibut  four  great  circles.  Albert  confirmed  the  German 
it  Knninated  in  a  dismcMul  defeat.  He  un-  neutrality  between  the  pope  and  the  council  of 
derwcnt  anethec  mooiScation,  dw  consequences  Bacil,  and  made  a  peace  between  Hungary  and 
»f  which  were  highly  important,  and  salutary  f  oland.  ~  Sultan  Amurath  having  invaded  Bul- 
to  nunkindk  By  his  oppressions,  and  the  ty-  garia,  Albert  took  arms  in  its  defence,  and  ' 
laaiiy  of  his  governors,  the  Helvetian  cantons  marched  to  Buda ;  but  being  there  attacked 
•f  Ury,  Scbwilz,  and  UndeFwald,  were  driven  with  a  dysentery,  he  set  out  on  his  return  ta 
to  dirow  off  the  yoke  of  Ausoia-r  whidi  ex-  Vienna,  and  died  on  the  road,  A.  D.  1439,  in 
ample  was  imitated  by  the  other  cantons,  an£  the  second  year  of  his'reiguv  He  left  a  posthu- 
kid  the  foundation  of  the  confederate  republic  mous  son  and  two  dau^ters.  Few  emperors 
of  SwiiMiland.  Rapacity,  and  aa  unprincipled  have  borne  a  bener  character  than  Albert  II.  for 
desire  of  aggrandising  his  family,  were,  indeed,  justice,  liberality,  and  every  royal  and  private 
the  characteristics  ofuiis  emperor,  and  at  length  vimic.  His  surnames  were  the  Grave  and  Afag-i 
broi^g^  him  to  a  violent  end.  On  lu)>  refusal  nanimous.  Med.  Univtrs.  Hut.—-A. 
.to  pot  bis  ne^iew  John,  son  to  the  duke  of  ALBERT,  king  of  Sweden,  -wai  second  son  < 
Soabia,  in  possession  of  his  paternal  estates,  t^  Albert  duke  of^Mecklenburg,  -  to  whom  the 
^hicb  Albot  bad  probably  destiiKd  to  one  of  crown  of  Sweden  was  offered  by  somr  malcon- 
Jiis  own.  tons,  Joha  ennged  three  confede-  tent  noUeraen  who  had  risen  against  the  tyrait- 
latet  in  a  conspiracy  against  him,  which  they  ny  of  kin^  Maenus.  The  dakC'ir^ccted  die 
thpa  put  in  execution.  The  emperor,  having  oner  for  himself,  out  recommended  his  son,  who 
paid  a  visit  at  Basil,  proceeded  to  Rhitvfelden,  was  in  consequence  elected  in  1363,  and  re 
and  arriving  at  the  river  Rhees  near  Schaff-  ceived  into  Stockholm.  Magtns,  supported  by 
hauses,  eiK»sed  it  in  a  small  boat  along  with  Denmark  and  Norway,  endeavoured  to  recover 
his  nq^ew  and  die  conipiraton,  and  sent  the  his  crown,  but  was  defeated  by  Albert  and'taken 
boat  iMck  for  the  rest  of  his  company.  As  he  prisoner.  Alben  then  laid  siege  to  the  towns 
was  walking  through  a  field,  John  advanced  which  still  held  out  forhis^rival)  and,  in  order  to 
and  stabbedhim  in  die  throat,  and  the  others  gain  them,  was  obJigedto  make  peace  with  Den- 
completed  the  murder,  in  svht  of  his  son  and  mark  at  the  expense  of  considerable  sacrifices. 
.Fctinne,  who  could  afford  him  no  assistance.  Waragsiu'cnsued  widi  that  power,  and  with 
So  died  jlibtrt  iht  TrsMtnphant.  This  event  Notwayi  but  at  length  he  possessed  the  king- 
took  place  in  1308.  dom-  in  peade.     He  now  fell   into   the  same 

Albert,  by  his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  faults  with  the  deposed  Magnus,  endeavonring 
the  duke  of  Carinthia,  had  six  sons,  and  five  to  make  himself  arbitrary  by  the  innoduction  of 
daughters,  most  of  whom  survived -him.  His  Germans  into  the  army,  and  even  into  the  se- 
youngest  son,  Albert,  continued  the  male  line  nate,  contrary  to  the  express  laws  of  the  realm ; 
of  the  family.     Med.  Univert.  Hist.  —  A.  and  as  his  revenues  proved  insufficient  for  the 

ALBERT  II.  emperor  and  duke  of  Austria,  maintenance  of  his  favourites  and  mercenaries, 
horn  in  1304,  was  the  son  of  Albert  duke  of  be  violently  seized  upon  a  third  part  of  all  rents 
Amtna,  the  fourth  of  the  name.  By  the  wise  of  the  laity  and  clergy.  This  injustice  induced 
govonment  of  his  hereditary  states  he  acquired  the  nobl^  to  apply  for  aid  to  the  celebrated 
so  much  reputation,  that  Sigismund,  emperor  Macgaret  queen  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  who  ' 
and  king  of  Htmgary,  gave  lum  his  only  daugh-  granted  it  on  the  condition  of  possessing  the 
ler  and  heiress  Eltz^bctn  in  marriage,  and  at  nis  crown  -of  Sweden,  and  transmitting  it-  lo  her 
death  declared  him  his  successor  in  Chekingdoms  heirs.  She  marched  into  the- country,  and  ac 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.     He  succeeded  qui>    cepting  a  coarse  defiance  sent  her  by  Albert, 
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met  him  near  Falcoping  in  W«t  Gothland,  de- 
feated bim  in  a  bloody  oattle,  and  took  him  pri- 
soner, with  his  son.  Albert  was  kept  in  prison 
•even  years,"  during  great  part  of  which  the 
country  was  torn  in  pieces  by  faction,  and 
Stockhohn  was  reduced  to  the  grearcst  misery 
by  a  siege  from  Margaret's  troops,  and  the 
bloody  tyranny  of  Albert's  German  garrison 
within.  At  length,  by  a  treaty  in  1394.  Albert 
was  set  at  liberty,  on  condition  of  surrendering 
Stockholm  withm  throe  years  to  Margaret ;  but 
tiie  first  use  he  made  of  his  liberty  was  to  en- 
deavour to  regain  the  crown  by  the  aid  of  the 
Teutonic  knights,  who  were  in  possession  of 
the  isle  of  Gothland,  which  they  resigned  to 
him.  However,  every  fliing  being  settled  in 
Margaret's  favour  by  the  treaty  of  Calmar  in 
1397,  and  his  own  son  Eric  dying,  he  thought 
fit  to  surrender  Stoc^olm  and  all  his  rights  to 
Margaret,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  Mecklenburgh.  Mod.  Vnivers.  Hist. — A. 

ALBERT,  archduke  of  Austria,  sixth  son  of 
Ae  emperor  Maximilian  II.  and  Mary  of  Austria, 
was  born  in  1559.  He  was  destined  to  the  church, 
and  was  create<),  when  very  young,  cardinal  and 
arc hbishopof  Toledo.  In  1583  hcwasmadego- 
Temor  of  Portugal,  and  his  conduct  was  so  much 
approved  by  king  Philip  IL  whose  nephew  he  was, 
that  he  resolved  to  place  him  in  the  arduous  post 
of  governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  from  which 
the  Seven  United  Provinces  had  lately  been  sepa- 
rated by  a  successful  revolt.  Albert  arrrived  at 
Luxembum  in  the  beginning  of  1 596,  and  began 
his  operations  by  rraucing  Calais,  Ardres,  and 
Hulst ;  these  successes,  however,  were  more 
than  compensated  by  those  of  prince  Maurice. 
The  negotiations  for  peace  failing,  Philip,  iri 
1598,  contracted  his  daugliter  Isabella-Clara- 
Elugcnia  to  Albert,  who  thereupon  renounced 
his  cardinalate  and  ecclesiastical  character.  The 
Netherlands,  and  the  provinces  of  Burgundy 
and  Charleroi,  were  her  portion,  and  they  were 
henceforth  considered  as  joint  sovereigns  of 
those  countries.  They  made  their  public  entry 
at  Brussels,  in  great  state,  in  1599.  The  0otch 
showing  no  disposition  to  return  to  their  alle- 
giance to  the  house  of  Austria,  the  archduke 
renewed  the  war  with  vigour,  and  marched  to 
attack  prince  Maurice  at  Nieuport,  hut  was  to- 
tally defeated  on  July  a,  1600.  Albert,  how- 
ever, still  kept  the  field  with  a  powerfiil  army, 
end  in  the  next  year  laid  close  siege  to  Ostend. 
The  taking  of  this  place  cost  all  his  efforts  for 
three  years,  and  in  the  mean  time  Maurice  took 
Sluys  and  Grave,  and  brought  Albert  into  the 
most  distressful  circumstances.  His  affairs  were 
somewhat  retrieved  by  Spinola  -,  but  the  arch- 


duke was  at  length  glad  to  send  ^pudes  to  the 
Hague,  who  first  concluded  a  truce  for  some 
months,  and  in  i6og  another  for  twelve  years. 
During  this  interval  Albert  employed  himself  iii 
regulating  die  affairs  of  the  catholic  provinces, 
and  ingratiating  himself  with  his  people  by  a 
wise  and  gentle  administration.  Soon  after  the 
expiration  of  the  truce,  he  died,  in  1621,  without 
posterity,  greatly  regretted  by  his  subjects.  Mo^. 
Univ.  Hist. — A. 

ALBERT  of  Brandcnbut|;,  a  prince  of  the 
house  of  Brandenburg,  bom  in  1490,  was  cho- 
sen grand-master  of  the  Teutonic  order  in  151T, 
and  maintained  a  war  with  Sigismund  king  of 
Poland,  in  support  of  the  independence  of  that 
body.  This  was  concluded  by  a  treaty  in  152^, 
in  which  he  obtained  the  investiture  of  the  duchy 
of  Prussia  as  a  secular  and  hereditary  fief  of  Po- 
land, and  immediately  after  made  public  profesJ. 
sion  of  Lutheranism,  and  married  a  princess  of 
Denmark.  This  treachery  to  his  order  caused 
him  to  be  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire;  but 
he  maintained  possession  of  the  dnchy,  and 
transmitted  it  to  his  son.  He  died  in  1568. 
After  his  son's  decease  die  dukedom  of  Prussia 
became  united  to  the  electorate  of  Brandenburg. 
Afnii.  Vnivers.  Hilt.  M<m.  dt  Brandehmrg. 
—A. 

ALBERT,  marquis  of  Brandenburg-Culm- 
bach,  bom  in  IW2,  was  a  principal  actor  in 
the  troubles  of  GctTnany  during  Ae  reign  of 
Charles  V.  In  1551  he  joined  wirfi  Maurice, 
elector  of  Saxony,  in  the  confederacy  of  the 
German  princes  against  Charles,  and  took  the 
separate  corhmand  of  a  body  of  adventurers 
whom  he  had  drawn  together.  With  this  band 
he  commenced  a  predatory  war,  exacting  con- 
tributions wherever  he  came,  burning  towns  and 
villages,  and  planning  the  most  unjust  enter- 
prises. He  compelled  the  ecclesiastical  princes, 
particulariy  the  bishops  of  Bamberg  and  Wurtz- 
burg,  to  pay  him  great  sums  of  monc)- ;  and  the 
former  to  transfer  to  him  the  property  of  almost 
half  his  diocese.  He  pushed  to  the  Rhine,  took 
Spire  and  Worms,  and  over-ran  all  the  neigh- 
bouring country.  In  these  transacrions  he  paid 
no  regard  to  the  interests  or  remonslrances  of  his 
allies,  and  no  one  knew  which  side  he  meant 
to  take  when  the  emperor  invaded  Lorraine. 
He  however  defeated  the  duke  of  Aumale,  and 
then  joined  the  emperor  before  Mentz,  and  re- 
ceived a  pardon  for  all  past  offences.  Being 
afterwards  condemned  by  the  imperial  chamber 
To  renounce  his  usurpations  on  the  bishoprics  of 
Bamherg  and  Wurtzburg,  on  his  refusal  a  league 
was  formed  against  him,  of  which  Maurice  was 
dedared  Hie  head,     A  fierce  battle  wds  fiiught 
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^ctweeIl  tbdr  respective  troops  m  ijCJi  in  «tid  of  sa  all-powediit  ftvonrite !  Hi)  ^oeral 
^hich  Albert  was  entirely  defeated,  but  Ai£u]rice  character  was  that  of  aa  ambitious  courtier* 
received  a  wound  of  which  he  died.  Albert  was  supple  and.  ajtfut,  disposed  to  mildness  rather 
put  under  the  ban  of  the  empirCt  and  again  than  force.  Afareri.  Nauv.  Did.  Hist. — A. 
routed  by  the  dake  of  Bmnswick,  and  oblig^  to  ALBERT,  sumaiaod  the  Great,  one  of  the 
quit  Geimany.  He  was  deprived  of  idl  his  cnost  iamous  doctors  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
states,  and  after  lingering  some  years  in  indi-  was  born  at  Lawiogen  in  Suabia,  in  the  year 
gence  and  exile,  died,  in  consequence  of  intern-  -1 193,  or,  according  to  some  accounts,  in  the 
perance,  at  Pfortzhcim,  in  Jan.  1558.  His  be-  year  1305-  He  was  educated  at  Pavia,  where 
reditary  estates  were  afterwards  restored  to  his  he  took  the  rcUgious  habit  among  the  Doniini- 
collateral  heirs.  This  man  possessed  the  con-  cans;  he  was  successively  vicar  general,  and 
rage,  activity,  and  liberality,  proper  for  a  soldier  provincial  of  his  order.  Having  acquired  an 
of  fortune;  but  was  lash,  violent,  bnital,  and  extensive  knowledge  of  die  subde  philosophy 
drunken  ;  and  only  from  his  proftigacy  deserved  and  obscure  theoli^  of  the  times,  he  became  a 
the  title  of  the  AUibiadts  of  Germany,  by  which  public  preceptor,  and  lectured,  with  great  r^u- 
he  was  distinguished.  AiererPi  Diet.  Rabert'  tatioo,  to  crowded  schools,  first  in  Cologne,  and 
4en's  CharltiY. — A.  afterwards  at  Paris.  His  celebrity  attracted  the 
ALBERT,  Chailles  d',  duke  of  Luynes,  attention  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  about  the 
was  bom  in  1578,  in  the  county  of  Vcnaissin,  year  1248  he  was  called  by  pope  Alexander  IV. 
where  his  family,  the  Albeni,  originally  from  to  Rome,  and  appointed  to  the  office  of  master 
Florence,  had  estaUished  themselves.  Henry  IV.  of  the  bolv  palace.  In  die  year  1260  he  was 
vho  was  his  godfadier,  placed  him  as  a  pa^  elected  biskop  of  Ratisbon,  but  finding  the  du- 
about  bb  son,  the  dauphin,  afterwards  Louie  ties  of  the  episcopal  sec  inconsistent  with  his 
XIII.  whose  good  graces  he  is  said  to  have  love  of  retirement  and  study,  he  resi^ied  this 
gained  by  training  bjti^r-birds  to  hawk  at  dignity,  and  returned  to  Cologne,  to  enjoy  the 
spanowa.  Rising  in  the  favour  of  the  young  kuure  of  monastic  life.  Except  diat,  by  (bf 
king,  be  was  instnunental  in.  persuading  him  to  command  of  pope  Gregory  X.  he  went  into 
get  rid  of  his  imperious  minister  the  marshal  Germany  and  Bohemia  to  preach  the  crusade^ 
d'Ancre,  thou^  he  had  himself  preonred  the  and  afterwards,  in  1274^  attended  the  council  of 
goveromeiu  of  Ambotsc  throng  the  marshal's  Lyons,  Albett  remained  at  Cologne  till  his 
patronage. .  After  the  tragical  death  of  that  fa-  death,  which  happened  in  the  year  1280.  Much 
Tourite,  Luyncs  rose  to  the  first  place  in  the  that  is  fabulous  hangs  upon  the  history  of  At* 
admioistiation ;  and  all  kinds  of  honours  and  of-  bert,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  separate  from  it  tb« 
ficcs,  civil  and  military,  with  the  high  post  of  truth.  That  he  was  a  magician,  and  framed  an 
constable  of  France,  were  accumidated  opon  androis,  or  machine  in  the  human  form,  of  dif- 
liim.  He  retailed  to  court  die  ancient  nobility  ferent  kinds  of  metals,  the  several  parts  of  which 
trho  bad  seceded  from  it,  made  peace  with  tbe  were  formed  under  divers  celestial  aspects  and 
queen  mother,  and  used  all  political  arts  m  constellations  ;  that  after  thirty  years' indcfatiga- 
confirm  himself  in  his  authority.  So  great  was  ble  labour  be  brought  this  machine  to  such  per- 
his  consequence,  that  his  weak  and  fickle  master  fection  that  it  could  speak,  and  under  certaift 
became  jealous  of  him,  and  betrayed  some  symp-  constellations  could  reveal  to  Albert  the  solution 
toms  of  being  tired  of  him.  It  is  said  to  have  of  his  most  difficult  questions;  that  this  wonr 
been  in  consequence  of  perceiving  this  loss  of  derhil  speakii^  machine  retained  its  power  till 
his  influence,  that  Lnynes  resolved  to  make  Thomas  Aquinas,  Albert's  pupil,  in  terror  brake 
himself  necessary,  by  involving  die  king  in  it  to  pieces  with  his  stick ;  that  this  ereat  magi- 
disputes  with  his  protestant  subject ;  yet,  as  a  cian  reproduced  the  dowers  of  spnng  in  me 
iaithful  minister,  of  tbc  crown,  he  mi^t  pursue  midst  of  winter  for  the  entertainment  of  ,Wil- 
die  same  plan  of  humbling  an  almost  indepen-  Ham,  earl  of  Holland,  and  king  of  tlie  Romans, 
deol  party,  that  Richelieu  afterwards  success-  .  when  he  passed  through  Cologne  ;  these  and 
^illy  followed.  In  1621  he  raised  an  army  and  such  like  wonderful  tales  might  obtain  credit  in 
possessed  himself  of   almost  all    their  strong  rm  ignorant  age,  but  will  at  present  scarcely  be 

£  laces,  except  Montauban,  in  the  sicge'of  which  read  with  patience.     It  is  not  impossible    that 

c  failed.     Towards  the  end  of  the  same  year  Albert  possessed  a  degree  of  physical   know- 

ticdied  incampofa  fever,  agedfoTty-three  i  and  ledge  beyond  his  contemporaries,  and  that  his 

he  had  scarcely  expired  when  his  effects  were  acquaintance    with    mechanics   and   chemistry 

pillaged  by  his  attendants,  so  that  there  was  not  might  enable  bim  to  frame  a  curious  machine, 

a  shut  leat  to  wrap  his  body  in.     Such  was  Hax:  which,  by  the  help  of  air,  might  send  forth 
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^oumb  iMcmUing  the  hwnsn  Toice,  or  to  pro-  common  fimlt  amoi^  dte  docton  ofthU  period." 
Jucc,  as  modem  chemists  have  done,  mttificial  Ftss.  dt  Scitnt.  A&th.  Bajit.  Afereri.  Dupin^ 
TcsemUanccs  of-flowen  and  fhiiu.  There  is  cent.  xiii.  Sruchr,  Hiit.  Ph.  lib.  vii.  c.  3.  |  3. 
no  proof  thai  he  was,  u  lone  have  said,  thein-  Hutten'i  MtuH.  Did, — E. 
ventor  of  tare-anns.  Hn  expciintents  in  natural  ALBERT,  of  Aix,  or  Aliertus  Aqdin- 
.philosophy  were,  prob«iil*,  chieflv  confined  t«  sis,  a  canon  oF  Aix-hi-Chapelle,  in  die  twelfth 
the  search  after  the  philo80[Aer  s  stone,  the  century,  travelled  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  wrote, 
common  "ignis  fatuns"'of  the  age.  It  is  pro-  in  Latin,  '*  A  History  of  die  Expedition  to 
baMe  that  he  pr^dsed  the  supcisUtious  and  de-  Jerusalem  under  Godticy  of  Bulloign,  and  other 
ccitful  art  of  astrology.  Abook  entitled  '*  The  Leaden."  The  history,  which  is  esteemed  ac- 
IMirror  of  Astrologyi"  and  another  treatise,  curate,  comprdiends  a  period  of  twenty-four 
**  On  wonderful  Things,"  full  of  idle  supersti-  years,  and  terminates  in  die  year  iiio<  It  was 
tion,  OK  asciibed  to  bim;  though  some  have  printed  by  Reineccius  in  1662.  f^e/s.  dt  Hiit, 
questioned  whedier  these,  as  well  as  several  Lat.  lib,  lii.  c.  6.  Mtreri. — £. 
other  pieces  that  bear  his  name,  were  not  writ-  ALBERT,  Erasmus,  bom  near  Frankfort, 
ten  by  other  hands.  The  works  which  arc  in-  was  a  German  divine  of  tbc  sixteenth  century, 
^putably  his  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  From  a  book  entitled  "  The  Harmony  between 
.treat  on  1  various  subjects  ;  logic,  ethics,  meft-  Jesus  Qirist  and  St.  Francis,"  which  the  Fran- 
physics,  'theology,  and  physics.  The  whole  ciscans  valued  as  much  as  the  Turks  value  the 
mass  of  the  works  genuine  and  spurious,  which  Koran,  he  collected  many  absurdities,  and  com- 
.have  appeared  under  his  name,  was  published  posed  a  work  which  he  ^ititled  "  The  Alcoran 
fay  fatbcrijammi,  atLyons,  in  1651, in  twenty-  of  die  Cordeliers."  Luther,  of  whom  this  AU 
•one  vtrfumes  folio.  If  some  things  which  de-  bert  was  a  disciple,  honoured  dw  c«iipilation 
serve  to  be  rescued  fi«m  oblivion  might  be  widi  a  preface.  This  sii^lar  piece  was  first 
Yound  by  a  diligent  search  through  this  limmense  published  in  German,  without  the  name  of 
pile  of  words,  few  persons  will,  we  fancy,  have  the  place,  or  printer,  in  153 1;  then  in  Latin, 
-patience  to  undertake  the  task,  especially  if  they  at  Wittemberg,  in  4I0,  154a  ;  and  since,  in 
respect  the  judgmentof  cardinal  r  leury,  whose  French,  at  Geneva,  in  15W  \  and  at  Amster- 
strictore  upon  t\^  writings  of  Albert  we  -skak  dam,  in  iimo.  1734.  The  author  wrote  odier 
copy.  (Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.)  -"  I  leave  it  to  diosc  wM-ks  in  Latin  and  German:  he  died  in  the 
imrn  have  Tcad  this  audi(H-more  carefuily,  to  year  1551-  Ntuv.  Diet.  ttsit.—E. 
inform  us  how  he  merited  the  title  of  The  ALBERT,  Krantz,  an  historian,  professor 
'iGreat.  The  few  following  remarks  I  have  of  divinity  in  Hamburgh,  flourished  at  the  be- 
iinade  upon  his  writings :  in  his  three  volumes  ginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  wrote  a 
of  physics,  he  always  cites  Aristode,  and  his  work  enuded  "Metropolis,"  [A  History  of  die 
Ar^tan  commentators.  He  pays  attention  to  Churches  established  or  restored  in  the  Reign  of 
^those  natural  i^iilosophers  whom  Aristotle  com-  Charlemagne]  also,  a  "  History  of  Saxony ;" 
faats,  whose  writings  are  lost,  and  whose  opi-  *'  A  History  of  the  Vandals ;"  and  **  A  Chrooi- 
ntons  Are  forgotten^  he  always  supposes  the  cle  of  the  Affairs  of  the  North  h^srn  the  Time  of 
Aurelementa,  and  the  four  qualities  ofAot,  cold,  Charlemagne  to  the  Year  1504."  He  died  in 
■dry,  and  moist  \  he  fi^uendy  lays  down,  as  dw  year  IJ17.  He  is  spoken  of  by  several 
-principles,  propositions  which  are  neither  self-  writeis  as  an  historian,  who  collected  &cts 
'  evident,  nor  proved  elsewhere.  In  treating  of  with  diligence  and  related  them  with  fidelity  and 
.the  hejkvenshe  discovers  little  knowledge  of  as-  freedom.  y<ist.  dtHist.  Lot.  lib.  iii.  c  10.— E. 
-tronoray:  he-supposes  the  influence  of  Che  stan,  ALBERT  of  Siade,  an  historian,  was  a  Bc> 
and  spraks -of  astrology  as  a  true  science,  with-  nedicrine  monk,  who  flourished  about  the  mid* 
out  condemning  it ;  he  even  mixes  it  widi  poli-  die  of  the  thineenth  century.  He  wrote  a 
tics  in  treating  on  the  subj.ect  of  meteors.  He  "  Chronicle,"  comprehending  the  whole  period 
betrays  great  Ignorance  of  geography,  and  places  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  year 
ByzantauKi  with  Tarentum  in  Italy.  Speaking  1256.  The  work  was  published  by  Reineccius, 
of  minscals,  he  attributes  to  precious  stones  vir-  with  notes,  in  I587<  Vest,  dt  Hist.  Lai.  lib.  ii. 
tues  sim&rito  .diose  of  the  load-stone,  relying  c.  Co.— E. 

■upon .  experiments  which  Ik  had  never  tned  ;        ALBERT,    of    Strasbui^,    or   Albertus 

.and  he  endeavours,   afterwards,   to   assign  the  ArgenttnensiS)  who  flourished  in  the  fbor- 

causes.of  these  virtues.    He.otW  gives  absurd  teenth  century,  published,  in  Latin,  "  An  His- 

ftymologies,  .and  attempts  >to   explain  Greek  tory  or  Chronicle  of  Afiairs  from  die  Reign  of 

loames  without  .uoderstaiiding  die  language,. a  Rodolphus  L  in  the  Year  1270,10  theDciUhof 
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Charles  tV.  imhe  Year  1378."  The  work  U  selh'ni,  in  several  works  of  architecture.     Al 

&itbfully  written,  and  contains  roan^  things  not  Mantua,   Rimini,    and   Florence,   he   planned 

to  he  found  elsewhere.     It  was  edited  by  Ur-  some  considerable  buildings,  which  show  a  great- 

sticius,  in  a  collection  of  authors  who  wrote  on  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  art,  though 

the  zSain  of  Germany,     foss.  dt  Hist.  Let.  he  is  saitfto  have  wanted  taste,  and  to  have  bet* 

lib.jii.  c.  7. — E.  ter  understood  the  theory  than  the  practice.    He 

ALBERTI,  John,  a  learned  German  law-  wa.s  also  a  painter  ;  but  his  other  occupations 

yer,  bora  at   Widmanstadt,   flourished   in  the  prevented  his  leaving  any  considerable  perform- 

rimeenth  centnry.     He  was  well  skilled  in  the  ance  in  that  branch.    He -was  a  good  mechanic, 

oriental  languages,  and  wrote  "  An  Abridge-  and  invented  an  instrument  to  assist  the  practice 

meot  of  the  Koran,"  with  notes,  published  at  of  perspective.     But  it  is  chiefly  as  a  writerthat 

Nuremberg  in  the  year  1543.    In  I556hepub-  his  memory  has  been  preserved.     In   1481   a 

Ushed,  in  410,  at  Vienna,  at  the  expense  of  the  work  of  his  was  printed,  "  On  die  Art  of  Ar- 

emperor  Ferdinand  I.  a  New  Testament  in  the  chitccture,"  in  ten  books,  written  in  good  Latin. 

Syriac  character  and  language,  for  the  use  of  T^is  was  the  hrst  of  modem  works  of  the  kind* 

die  Jacobite  sect.     In  this  hook,  the  Second  and  was  in  hi^  esteem  in  that  age  and  the  next. 

Epistle  of  Peter,  the  Second  and  Third  of  John,  It  was  translated  into  Italian  by  Bart<di  in  1546^ 

the  Epistle  of  Jude,  and  the  Book  of  Revelation  and  soon  afterwards  into  French.     Jt  compre- 

were  otnitted.     Onlya  thousand  copies  of  tliis  hends  almost  every  branch  of  the  huildiog  art. 

edition  of  the  New  Testament  were  prtnKd,  of  He  also  wrote,  in  Ladn,  a  work  upon  sculp- 

which  the  emperor  kept  five  hundred  ;  the  rest  tnre  aod  painting,  in  three  books,  which  was* 

were  sent  into  the  east.     Alberti  also  wrote  a  translated  by  Domcnichi.     Alberd  lived  lo  an 

Syriac  grammar,  with  a  very  curious  pre&cc,  advanced  ase,  and  is  thought  to  have  died  abonc 

in  whicn  is  desaibcd  the  progress  of  the  Onen-  1480,  butTiraboschi  placet  bis  death,  at  Rome, 

tal  languages  among  die  Latins.  Jiiartri.  Ntttv.  in  1472.     Angcio  PoliTiano  pronounced  his  fit' 

Diei.Hiit.—^.  neral 'oration,  and  he  was   celebrated  by  die 

ALBERTI,  Leakdes.,  of  Bologna,  an  Ita<  contemporary  Italian  poets.     Vies  dn  Famtux 

lian  historian,  a  Dominican,  was  bom  in  1479.  ATchittcUs  par  M.  k Argtirviltt.    Tirabefchi, 

He  is  a  writer  of  some  celebrity  ;  his  works  are,  — A. 

in  Ladn,  "  A  History  of  illustrious  Men  of  his  ALBERTI,  Dohentco,  a  Venetian  gentle- 
Order,"  printed  in  folio  in  1517 ;  in  Italian,  '*  A  man  celebrated  for  musical  talents,  in  the  eigh- 
History  of  Bologna;"  and  "  A  Description  of  teenth  century,  was  the  disciple  of  Biffi  and 
Italy,"  printed  in  I  j50.  This  last  work  abounds  Loiti.  He  accompanied  the  ambassador  of  his 
with  curious  information,  hut  mixed  widi  die  country  to  Spain  in  quality  of  page  or  secretary, 
superstitious  tales  of  Annius  of  Viterbo :  it  was  and  was  even  then  distinguished  for  extraordi- 
tnuulated  into  Latin  by  Kiriandcr.  Fassius  nary  vocal  powers.  He  afterwards  went  to 
at  Hist.  Lat.  lib.  iii.  c.  z.  Jiftrtri.  Landi,  Hist.  Rome,  where  he  cultivated  singing,  and  plavlng 
tAt,  lud.  lib.  xii. — E.  upon  the  harpsichord.     On  this  instmment  he 

ALBERTI,  Leoni-Baptista,  an  eminent  invented  a  new  and  expressive  style  of  playing, 

Italian  ardiitca,  and  universal  scholar,  was  bom  which  was  long  imitated  and  admired,  with  a 

in  1398  at  Florence,  where  his  &mily  was  no-  continual  division  bass,  and  a  treble  part,  in. 

ble.     He  pursued  the  general  studies  of  litera-  which  the  melody  is  still  tmly  vocal.     His  les- 

turewith  such  success,  that,  when  attlie  univcr-  ions  were  jusdy  admired  for  meir  elegance  and 

sily  of  Bologna,  in  his  twentieth  y^r,  he  com-  facility,  when  Handel  and  Scarlatti  were  unri- 

poscd  a  Latin  comedy,  entitled  '*  Thilodoxcos,"  vailed  forleaming  and  original  genius.     In  1737 

^ndcr  the  name  of  Lepidus  the  comic  writer,  he   set  to  music  Mctastasio's   "  Endimione," 

which  passed  for  antique  widi  the  learned  Al-  and  some  time  after,   his    "  Galatea."     The 

dus  Manndus.     Other  pieces  of  his  have  been  vocal  compositions  of  Alberti  are  r«;3rded  by 

coUecRd  in  a  volume,  under  the  title  of  "  Qwe-  Dr.  Bumey  as  the  most  exquisite  of  the  time  in 

siiones  CamaUulenses."     At  Bologna  he  took  which  they  were  produced.  Burtuj,  Hist.  Must 

die  d^ree  of  doctor  of  laws,  and  was  ordained  iv.  aod  kis  private  iufermation. — A- 
priest.  ALBERTINUS,   Mussatus,    an    Italian 

Applying  himself  particularly  to  the  arts  of  historian  and  poet,  a  native  of  Padua,  Nourished 

design,  he  made  several  journeys  for  the  pur-  in  the  ninth  century.     He  wrote  concerning  the 

pose  of  measuring  ancient  edifices.     At  Rome  reign  of  the  emperor  Henry  VIT;  twelve  books 

be  obtained  die  confidence  of  pope  Nicholas  V.  on  the  Affairs  of  Italy  after  Henry  VIL  and  a 

who  employed  him,  together  with  Bernardo  Ro-  third  part,  on  the  history  of  £<ewu  of  Bivvaria- 
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He  is  a  judtcutas,  i  faUhfut,  {tod,  for  ttw  dttie  1^54.     In  cottipodns  diia  be  had  taken  vait 

Id  which  he  Kred,  an  felegant  historian.  He  ptuns  at  leisore  hours  to  meuure  and  describe  oil 
also  wrote  a  tragedy  fbuoded  on  the  tyranny  of  the  insertions  of  the  muscles  in  the  honcsi  and  to 
Acciobni,  which)  with  Bcvenil  other  powical  mai^  them  in  with  a<|ua  Ebrtis,  which  he  after- 
productions,  procured  him  distingutshed  ho-  wards  catued  to  be  drawn  by  an  excellent  ar- 
BDurs  in  the  university  of  Padua.  Petiarch  ttst.  In  1737  he  gave  some  coloured  plates  of 
mentions  him  with  respect,  as  a  moat  itidtistri-  die  arteries  and  veins  of  the  intestines,  and  some 
ous  and  accurate  inquirer  into  hctv.  He  died  inimltaUy  elegant  figures  of  tlie  bones  of  tha 
in  the  year  829.  riss.  Jt  Hist.  Zo/.  lib.  ii.  foetus.  An  anatomical  explanation  of  Eusta- 
c.  64.  —  £.  chius's  plates,  with  a  new  edibon  ot  the  plates 

ALBINUS,BERHAS.D,properlycaUed^m  themselves,  in  fobo,  came  from  his  hand  ut 
[White],  wasbom, in  i65|,atDcssau,wherehis  1743,  afterwards  republished  with  improvements 
lather  was  tnirgomaster.  He  studied  physic  with  in  1761.  His  own  large  tables  of  ihc  akeletoa 
great  reputation  at  Leyden,  where  he  gnuluatcd;  and  muscles,  a  work  of  extraordinary  beautyp 
vaA  after  ^tending  some  time  in  his  travels,  he  appeared  in  1747  ;  and  about  the  same  time, 
returned  to  Gennany.  and  was  made  professor  seven  taUei  of  the  gravid  uterus.  His  great 
of  medicine  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder  in  1680.  tables  of  die  bones  came  out  in  1753,  and  again. 
Some  time  afterwards  Frederic- William,  elector  in  an  imppoved  state,  in  1761.  These  are  sd- 
of  Brandenburg,  invited  him  to  his  court,  and  mirable  performances.  Eight  volumes  4to.  of 
made  him  his  physician.  After  the  deadi  of  "  Anatomical  Annotations,"  replete  with  en- 
that  prince,  in  1688,  Albinus  resumed  his  office  rious  matter,  appeared  successively  from  175410 
at  Frar&fort.  He  received  an  invitation  fvota.  1768.  Too  much  of  dicsr  are  occupied  vrtdt 
'A\&  university  of  Groninren,  but  the  elector  angry  controversv  against  rivals  and  antagonists, 
Frederic,  in  order  to  keep  him  in  his  dominions,  aspecially  the  illustrious  Halter,  once  his  do- 
ausmehted  his  laiary,  and  in  16^7  called  him  mestic  pupil,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  oficnd 
10  fierfin  in  quality  of  his  physician.  He  also  him  respecting  a  claim  to  a  discovery  belonnng 
rave  him  a  canonry  of  Magdeburg,  which  of-  to  Wachendorf.  Albinus  died  in  1771.  /kA 
£ce  Albinus,  whh  his  permission,  sold  to  an-  Ut's  Biblinh.  jlnat.^A. 
othet-.  At  length  he  accepted,  with  the  elector's  ALBINUS,  Decimus  Clodius,  wasbom 
cotisent,  of  an  invitation  to  the  medical  chair  at  Adrumetum  in  Africa.  His  father  was  Cet- 
in  Leyden,  which  he  filled  with  great  distinc-  onius  Posthumus,  a  man  of  small  fortune,  but 
tion  from  170a  to  ^timc  of  his  death  in  1721.  of  an  illustrious  dcscenr.  His  own  name  of  AI- 
He  wrote  various  treatises  on  di^rcnt  subjects,  binus  was  K>Ten  him  in  consequence  of  his  un- 
practical and  physiological,  but  they  are  at  pre-  common  fairness  of  complexion  when  an  in- 
sent  little  known,  except  to  collectors.  Two  of  iaat.  He  was  liberally  educated  ;  and  proceeded 
his  sons  were  medical  professors.  Msrtri. — A.  so  &r  in  letters^  as  to  be  the  author  of  a  work 

ALBINUS,  Bernard  Siegfried,  son  of  on  agriculture,  and  a  collection  of  Milesian  tales; 

the  former,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  nnato-  buthisdecidedtastewas  toamilitary  life  ;  and  he 

mists  of  his  time,  at  die  age  of  twenty  had  raised  was  used  to  repeat  with  rapture  that  verse  in  the 

such  a  promise  of  himself  that  by  the  interest  of  j£neid,  book  ii. 
fioerhaave  he  was  elected  to  the  anatomical  pro- 
fessorship at  Leyden,  which  office  he  hcM  for  *""  «ii«u  opio,  hc  m  ntioau  is  umii : 

fifty  vcais,  with  no  avocation  to  divert  him  «.jj„-„,t  .„  „, _.ij„_ 

from  his  tavounte   studies.     He  was  a   most 

laborious  dissector,  skilful  in  the  art  of  injection  '   He  entered  into  Ais  career  urxler  the  Anto- 

and  making  preparations,  and  assiduous  in  ol>-  nines,  whose  esteem  he  acquired ;  and  hc  com- 

taining  the  aid  of  the  best  painters  ;  so  that  hc  manded  the  troops  of  fiithynia  at  the  time  of  the 

surpassed  all  other  anatomists  in  the  description  revolt  of  Avidius  Cas<:ius  against  Marcus  Aure- 

of  the  bones  and  muscles,  and  added  a  great  lius.     His  fidelity  on  this  occasion  was  of  great 

number  of  observations  to  anatomical  science  in  use  to  the  emperor,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been 

general.     His  inaugural  oration,  on  the  subject  rewarded  by  the  consulship,  though   his  name 

of  comparative  anatomy,  was  printed  in  1719;  does  not  appear  about  that  period  in  die  Fasri. 

and  thenceforward  he  continued,  at  no  long  in-  In  the  reign  of  Commodus  he  gained  advantages 

to-vals,  to  publish  the  works  which  have  made  over  the  barbarians  on  the  Rhine  anil  Danube  ; 

his  name  so  well  known  among  anatomists,  and  was   at  lengtli  appointed  to  the   supreme 

His  first  work,  on  the  inuscles,  entitled  "  His-  command  in  Britain.     Here,  according  to  Ca- 

tmn  Musculorum  Hominis,"  410.  appeared  in  pitolinus,  he  had  permission  granted  him  by  an 
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vxpms  letter  from  the  emperor,  to  assume  the 
title  of  Cxsar,  which)  however,  he  declined : 
but  die  relation  is  discredited  by  the  beet  judges. 
On  the  accession  of  Sevcrus,  while  that  artful 
prince  was  preparing  to  resist  his  competitor  Ni- 
ger, he  soothed  the  ambicion  of  Alhinus  by 
creating  him  Ctesar,  lavishing  honours  and  flat- 
teries on  him,  and  giving  him  the  expectation 
of  participating  in  the  imperial  sway.  Albinusr 
who  was  of  an  unsuspecting  temper,  was  deluded 
by  this  fiix  show  of  friendship,  and  gave  Severus 
full  opportunity  to  destroy  his  rival.  He  was 
comnl  together  with  the  emperor  in  194.  After 
the  death  of  Niger,  however,  Severus  began  to 
consider  how  he  could  rid  himself  of  one  who 
was  too  great  for  a  subject,  and  whose  character 
for  mildness,  contrasted  with  his  own  cruel 
disposition,  induced  the  senate  to  wish  for  hiin 
as  a  master  rather  than  himself.  Severus  is  di- 
rectly chwged  by  Herodian  and  CapitoliHUS  with 
aendmg  assassins  to  murder  Alhinus,  who  ^vcre 
delected  before  they  could  execute  their  purpose. 
However  this  were,  it  is  ceitain  that  Severus  gave 
the  first  cause  of  oilence  by  depriving  Al  bin  us  of 
the  title  and  prerogatives  ot  Cxsar.  This  opened 
his  eyes:  he  assumed  the  rank  of  Augustus;  en- 
gag^  Gaul  and  Spain  in  bis  interests;  and  de- 
clared his  intention  of  contending  for  the  em- 
pire. Severus,  in  return,  proclaimed  him  a  pub- 
lic enemy;  and  the  two  rivals  advanced  towards 
«ach  (Oher,  at  the  head  of  their  respective  forces. 
They  met  in  the  plain  between  Lyons  and  Tre- 
Toux  with  nearly  equal  armies,  each  consisting 
of  about  one  hundred  ahd  hfty  thousand  men. 
The  battle  which  ensued  was  long  disputed  with 
great  bloodshed;  at  length  Severus  was  victo- 
rious, and  Alhinus  fled  with  the  relics  of  his  ar- 
my, first  to  Lyons,  then  to  a  house  on  the 
banks  of  Ae  Rhone.  Here,  seeing  all  lost,  he 
fell  on  his  sword,  and  was  yet  breathing,  when 
«  party  of  the  enemy  arrived,  and  cutting  offhis 
head,  carried  it  to  Severus.  This  event  hap- 
pened on  Feb.  ig,  197. 

The  character  of  Alhinus  has  been  differently 
represented.  Capitolinus  paints  him  in  very 
dark  colours  ;  stern,  reserved,  unsocial,  severe, 
to  cruelty,  in  discipline,  gluttonous  and  brutal.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  his  soldiers  were  much 
attached  to  him,  and  that  the  senate  highly  re- 
vered his  justice  and  humanity.  He  seems  to 
have  been  a  plain  downriglit  soldier,  in  whom 
the  good  qualities  preponderated  the  bad.  Uai- 
Vtrs.  Hist.     CrevUr.  —  A. 

ALBINUS,  A.PosTHUMiuB,  aRoman his- 
torian, who,  in  the  year  151  before  Christ,  was 
consul  with  Licinius  LucuUus,  wrote'in  Greek 
«  **  History  of  the  Afiitiis  of  Rome."    Con- 


cemiog  him,  Cicero,  in  his  "Brutnsr"  uiyt:  "A. 
Albinui,be  who  wrote  history  in  Greek,  who  wat 
consul  with  L.  LucuUus,  was  a  man  of  learning 
and  eloquence."  Aulus  Gellius  also  mention* 
him  as  colleague  with  LucuUus  in  the  consul" 
ship,  and  speaks  of  his  having  written  a  Romaa 
history  in  the  Greek  language.  He  moreover 
relates,  that  Albious  entreatedpardon  for  defects 
and  improprieties  of  expression  of  a  work  writ- 
ten in  a  language  sodiflerent  from  that  of  his  own 
country :  upon  which,  Cato  facetiously  asked, 
"  Why  did  you  choose  rather  to  entreat  pardoa 
for  a  fault  than  not  to  have  committed  it  \"  Or, 
according  to  Plutarch,  in  Catone,  "  You  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  pardoned  if  you  wrote  by  the 
command  of  the  Amphictyons."  Without  such 
a  command,  Alhinus  might  be  entitled  to  pardon; 
for  the  history  of  Rome  would  be  more  exten- 
sively Dead  in  the  Greek  than  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage; die  former,  as  Cicero  acknowledges, 
(Orat.  pro  Archia],  being  krtown  to  almost  all 
nations,  while  the  latter  was  almost  wholly  con- 
fined to  the  Roman  territory.  Fou.  tU  Hiut 
Grtrc.  lib.  >.  c.  20. — E. 

ALBIZI,  or  BAELTHEI.EMI  of  Pisa,  a  Fiait- 
ciscan  of  the  fourteenth  century, '  in  honour  of 
his  order,  wrote  a  singular  treatise  under  tlie  ti- 
tle, "  The  Conformities  of  St.  Francis  with 
Jesus  Christ,"  the  object  of  which  was  to  raise 
St.  Francis  above  all  the  saints,  to  an  etjuality 
with  Christ.  Tiiis  curious  book,  which  haS 
been  much  sought  after,  first  appeared  in  print 
at  Venice  without  a  date;  the  second  and  third, 
editions  were  published  in  the  Gothic  character 
at  Milan  in  1510  and  1513.  It  was  printed 
with  omissions  at  Bologna  in  1590 1  and  at  Co- 
logne in  1633,  with  alterations,  under  the  title 
of  "  Antiquitates  Franciscans."  The  edition  of 
Marcus  at  Liege,  in  410,  1658,  though  it  omits 
some  of  the  extravagances  of  theorigmalwork, 
contains  much  matter  of  amusement. — See  the 
article  Albert  Erasmus,  Moreri.  Nnnf* 
Diet.  Hisc—K. 

ALBOIN,  king  of  the  Lombards,  and  con- 
queror of  Italy,  was  the  son  of  Audoin  who 
reigned  in  Pannonia.  While  serving  under  his 
father,  he  slew  in  battle  a  son  of  Tui  isund,  king 
of  the  Gepidx.  It  was  then  the  custom  that  a 
prince  shoidd  not  be  permitted  to  sit  down  at  ta- 
ble with  his  father,  till  be  had  been  solemnly  in- 
vested with  arms  by  aforeign  sovereign,  Insearch 
of  this  honour,  Alboin  ventured  to  visit  the  court 
of  Turisuiul  himself,  accompanied  by  forty  com- 
panions ;  and  there,  notwithstanding  the  feel- 
ings of  the  king  towards  one  who  had  deprived 
him  of  a  son,  he  was  honourably  treated,  and 
received  the  military  decoration  he  requested  in 
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die  bloodf  vn*  of  the  very  youth  he  had  lulled. 
Oa  his  successira  to  the  crown,  he  asked  in  mar- 
nage  dw  fair  Ronmond,  daughter  of  Cuni- 
mundt  anodier  bou  of  Turisund ;  and  mecdng 
witharcfunl,  he  endeavoured,  at  first  unsuccess- 
fully, to  obtain  her  by  force  of  arms.  After- 
wards, joining  wi{h  the  Avars,  to  whom  he  of- 
fered very  advantageous  conditions,  he  utterly 
dcstroyea  die  king^im  of  Che  Gcpidx,  with  the 
slaughter  of  Cunimund,  whose  skull  he  caused 
to  be  fashioned  into  a  drinking  cup.  This  haj>- 
petied,  A.  D.  566.  1'he  Avars  occupied  the 
country  of  the  dispossessed  Gepidz,  the  modem 
Waladiia,  Moldavia  and  Transylvania  i  and 
Rosamond  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victorious 
Atboin,  who  made  her  hts  wife. 

In  the  next  year  his  amhitiou*  spirit  led  him 
to  undertake  the  conqneu  of  Italy.  Besides  bis 
own  lubgects,  a  number  of  tribes  from  Germany 
and  Sarmatia  flocked  to  his  standard.  The  Lom- 
bards relinquished  their  lands  to  die  Avars,  on 
the  condition  of  receiving  them  again,  should  the 
expedidon  prove  imsucccssful.  The  famoui 
Narses,  disgusted  by  his  contemptuous  recal  from 
Italy  by  theByzantine  court,  is  accused  of  having 
invited  this  stonn  of  war  on  die  Romans.  He 
died  before  it  discharged  itself.  Alboin  crossed 
the  Alps  in  568  ;  and,  without  a  single  batde, 
occupied  all  that  fertile  parr  of  Italy  extending 
from  Trent  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Rome  and  Ra- 
venna. He  met  with  resistance  only  at  Pavia, 
before  which  his  army  lay  three  years ;  and 
when  it  yielded,  he  was  prevented  from  fulfilling 
his  vow  of  massacring  all  the  inhabitants,  by  a 
superstitious  regai^  to  the  omen  of  his  horse's 
ikll  as  he  entered  the  gates.  In  this  city  he  fixed 
his  seat  of  empire,  and  it  remained  for  some  ages 
the  capital  of  the  Lombard  kingdom. 

Alboin  did  not  long  enjoy  his  s|Jendid  acqui- 
Ndons.  At  a  feast  ^«%teh  he  gave  his  compa- 
nions in  the  palace  of  Verona,  he  was  led  by 
intoxication  and  native  brutality  to  send  to  his 
^ueen  Rosamond  the  cup  made  of  her  fadier's 
skull,  filled  with  wine.  She  touched  the  lii}uor 
widi  her  lips,  but  resolved  on  a  bloody  ven- 
geance. Having;  before  held  a  criminal  corre- 
spondence with  Helmichis,  the  king's  armour- 
bearer,  she  ef^Bged  Kim  to  undertake  tlic  launler 
of  his  master  i  but  he  feared  to  attack  so  fermi- 
dable  a  warrior  without  further  aid.  Peredcus, 
a  youth  of  great  strength  and  courage,  was 
joined  in  the  deed ;  and  the  prostitution  of  Ro- 
samond herself  was  the  means  employed  to  de- 
termine hink  Alboin,  heavy  widi  wine,  had 
retired  to  repose,  when  the  queen  called  in- the 
conspirators.  On  the  first  alarm  he  flew  to  his 
iword,  but  Roiamood  had  taitoud  it  ia  die  scab- 


bard. He  d^cnded  himself  some  dme  with  s 
stool,  but  was  St  length  dispatched  by  the  assas- 
sins. This  was  in  the  year  573.  He  left  an 
only  daughter  by  Rosamond ;  but  his  vacant 
throne  was  filled  by  elecuon.  Alboin  joined  to 
savage  valour  and  military  talents  a  proficience 
in  the  art  of  govemisent.  He  b  said  to  have 
been  the  inventor  of  various  warlike  wcaixons, 
lotig  in  use  after  his  time.  Univtrs-  Hist.  Git^ 
*»«.— A. 

ALBON,  James  d*,  marquis  of  FronsaCr 
known  in  history  by  the  title  of  maidial  de  St. 
Andre,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  &mily 
in  the  Lyonnois,  and  rose  to  gfeat  military  enu- 
Denccin  the  rcieiis  of  Henry  n.  andCharlcsIX. 
of  France.  The  fonaer,  who  became  ac- 
quainted with  him  vfhea  dauphin,  and  waa  cap- 
tivated with  the  enraging  qualities  of  his  person, 
and  character,  made  tiim  a  matih^  of  France 
in  1547,  and  first  gendeman  of  his  bed^ham-^ 
ber.  He  had  before  displayed  his  coumge  at  the 
■iege  of  Boulogne  and  the  battle  of  Cerisolles, 
At  the  latter,  the  count  d'Enguicn,  who  nomi- 
nally commanded,  jealous  of  die  praises  nvt 
■    of  d 


of  his  spirited  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  cried  to  his  officers,  *'  Either  call  hini' 
back,  or  let  me  follow."  He  was  chosen  to- 
caiTV  dke-cotlarofhis  Older  to  Henry  VIILking. 
of  £nglai\d,  who  decorated  him  with  that  of  die 

Sirter.  In  1552  and  1554  he  commattded  in 
liampagne,  where  he  acquired  great  reputation. 
At  the  banle  of  St.  Quintin,  however,  in  1557, 
he  was  made  prisoner.  He  contributed  ersatly 
to  the  peace  of  Cate^U  Cambresis.  After  th« 
death  of  Heniy  11.  he  was  chosen  one  of  tbe- 
triumvirate  who  governed  the  kingdom  four  or 
five  years  in  spite  of  CadMrinc  of  Medtcis.  It 
was  tntcnded  that  his  only  daughter  should-mar-- 
ry  prince  Henry  of  Guise,  but  the  design  was . 
prevented  by  the  assassination  of  that  prince  at 
Blois.  The  marshal  St.  Andre  was  at  The  battle 
of  Dreuxin  1562,  where  he  was  killed.b^apis^ 
tol-shot  from  a  person  named  AubtgnyorBobi* 

f  By,  whose  confiscated  estate  hepossessed.  The 
uguenots,  whodidnoi  love  him,  used'to  call  hiiQ 
"  The  harquebuseer  of  the  west*"'  He  had  tbs 
qualities  of  a  soldier  and  a  courtier;  was  addicted 
to  pleasure  and  luxury  of  all  kinds,  excelled  ia 
politeness  and  all  the  amiable  talents,  and  on  the 
day  of  batde  equally  signalised  his  courage  and 
eonduct.  His  daughter  and' heiress  i?^  said  to 
have  beenipoisoned  by  her  own  mother  far  her 
property.     MarerL     NouviDicti  Hist, — A. 

AI.BQRNOS,  Giles  Alvares  Caril- 
i>D^  caf£nal  and,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  was  a 
celebrated  statesman  of  the  fourtcendi  century^ 
He  was  bom  at  Cuenzai  of  noble  paTeotage» 
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descended  from  the  ancient  kings  of  Leon.  He 
studied  in  canon  lair  at  I'ouloase,  and  taking 
orderj,  became  almoner  to  Alfonso  XL  king  of 
Castile,  and  gradually  rose  to  the  primacy  of 
Spain.  He  rendered  great senices  to  his  prince 
in  his  wars  with  Alboazen,  a  Moorish  king,  and 
procured  him  large  sums  of  money  from  the 
pope  and -king  of  France.  At  the  accession  of 
Peter  the  Ci(»cl,  whom  he  had  offended  hy  free 
■remonstrances  against  his  irreguiaiities,  he  was 
obliged  -to  take-refuge  at  the  rourt  of  pppe  Clc- 
■ment  VI,  then  at  Avignon,  by  whom  he  was 
•created  cardinal.  On  this  promotion  he  resigned 
.his  archbishopric,  saying,  *'  that  it  as  little  be- 
came him  to  keep  a  spouse  whom  he  could  not 
■serve,  as  it  did  king  Peter  to  forsake  his  queen 
for  a  mistress."  Pope  Innocent  VI.  sent  him  to 
;Italy  as  his  legate,  where  he  brought  all  the  re- 
voked states  to  submission  to  the  holy  sec.  Re- 
turning to  the  succeeding  pope  Urban  V.  his 
holiness  demanded  an  account  of  the  expenditure 
of  the  great  sums  he  had  received  for  hi't  Italian 
lexpedinon.  The  cardinal  caused  a  carriage  to 
'be  brought  under  the  palace  window,  laden 
with  locks  and  keys  ;  and  desiring  the  pope  to 
look  out,  "  There  (said  he)  is  my  account  of 
Ae  money.  I  have  made  you  master  of  all  the 
towns,  the  keys  and  locks  of  which  you  sec  in 
that  carriage."  The  pontiff  embraced  him,  and 
warmly  expressed  his  obligations.  Albornos 
-then  retired  to  Viterbo,  where  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  acts  of  piety.  He  died  in 
1367,  and  was  interred  at  Toledo.  Hewasthe 
-founder  of  the  magnificent  Spanish  college  at 
Bologna.     Moreri. — A. 

ALBUCASIS,  properly  AbulCasemCa- 
I.AF  ebn'ol  Asbas,  the  principal  Arabian 
writer  on  surgerv,  lived,  as  is  commonly  sup- 
.posed,  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century, 
though  Freind  places  him  a  century  or  two  lat- 
er. Very  little  is  known  of  him  except  from 
Jiis  works.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
much  experience  as  well  as  reading,  and  to  have 
revived  in  his  day  the  art  of  surgery,  which  had 
-sunk  into  neglect.  He  describes  a  great  number 
of  chirurgical  operations,  and  gives  figures  of  the 
instruments  used  in  them.  Some  of  these  are 
very  daring  ;  and  he  also  made  great  use  of  the 
cautery;  whence  it  may  be  concluded  that  the 
art  of  surgery  was  very  severe  at  that  time.  He 
was  acquainted  with  the  operation  of  lithotomy 
•by  the  smaller  apparatus,  as  it  is  called ;  and  he 
has  many  observations,  -which  show  a  consider- 
able extent  of  knowledge.  A  compendium  of 
flicJical  practice,  under  the  name  of  "  Alsaha- 
Tavius,"  is  shown  by  Freind  to  be  by  the  same  au- 
<!ior.  The  chirurgical  works  of  Albucasts  have 


been  several  times  printed,  and  were  reckoned 
standard  authority  for  some  ages.  Freiad's  Hist, 
of  Phys.     HatUri  Bihliolh.  —  A. 

ALBUMAZAR,  or  Albuassar,  vras  a  ce- 
lebrated Atabian  philosopher,  astrologer,  and 
physician  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  century.  He  is 
mentioned  by  several  writers  as  one  of  the  most 
learned  astronomers  of  his  age.  He  wrote  a 
work,  chiefly  astrological,  published  at  Venice, 
in  8vo.  in  1506,  under  the  title,  "  Dc  Magnis 
Conjunctionibus,  Annorum  Revolutiooibus,  ac 
eorum  Perfect! on ibus  :"  He  also  wrote  "  In- 
troductio  ad  Astronomiam,"  printed  in  1489. 
It  is  reported  that  he  observed  a  comet  in  hiS 
time  above  the  orbit  of  Venus.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.     Huttan's  Math.  Diet. — E. 

ALBUQUERQUE,  Alphonso  de,  sut^ 
named  the  Great,  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
characters  his  country  ever  produced.  He  was 
of  a  Lisbon  family,  which  derived  its  origin 
from  natural  children  of  tlie  Portuguese  crown, 
but  he  was  himself  born  at  Melinda  in  Africa, 
in  1452,  He  accompanied  his  uncle  (or,  as 
some  call  him,  cousin)  don  Francisco  d'Albu- 

?uerque,  when  commander  in  chief  in  die  East 
ndies,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  courage 
and  good  conduct.  On  a  subsequent  visit  to  those 
countries,  he  excited  by  his  reputation  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  viceroy  Almeyda  to  such  a  degree, 
that  he  was  confined  by  him  for  a  time  in  the 
citadel  of  Cananor.  The  pretext  was  mi  ma- 
nagement in  an  attempt  upon  Ormuz-  He  was, 
however,  liberated  by  the  arrival  of  the  marshal 
of  Portugal,  with  an  order  from  king  Emanuel, 
appointing  him  general  and  cx)mmander  in  chief 
of  the  Portuguese  forces  in  the  East  Indies. 

His  first  attempt,  after  assuming  the  com- 
mand, was,  at  the  instance  of  tlie  marshal,  to 
reduce  Calicut ;  but  in  this  he  was  repulsed  with 
loss,  himself  receiving  much  injury  from  a  stone, 
and  the  marshal  being  killed.  He  next  under- 
took an  expedition  again -t  Goa,  then  belonging 
to  the  king  of  the  Decan,  and  carried  the  place 
by  storm,  being  assisted  by  a  fleet  and  army  of 
the  king  of  Onor.  Into  this  city  he  made  a  tri- 
umphal entry  in  Feb.  1510;  and  he  settled  its 
government  with  all  ihe  care  so  important  a  con- 
quest deserved.  After  he  quitted  it,  however,  it 
was  retaken ;  and  it  cost  a  long  war  finally  to 
secure  it.  Goa  has  ever  «ince  been  the  chief 
seat  of  the  Portuguese  goveiliment  in  the  East 
Indies. 

In  151 1  he  sailed -with  a  powerful  fleet  to 
Malacca,  where  he  demanded  some  Portuguese 
prisoners  taken  by  the  king.  Receiving  an 
equivocal  answer,  he  set  fire  to  the  place;  upon 
which  the  prisoners  were  dcliveted.     Biri  as  the 
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real' design  of  Albuquerque  was  to  conquer  Ma 
lacca,  he  took  care  Co  disagree  with  the  king  on 
tfie  lemas  of  pacification,  and  in  consequence 
made  a  kHous  attack  upon  it  witli  all  his  force, 
and  cairying  it,  gave  it  up  to  be  pillaged  by  his 
soldiers,  who  obtained  immense  wealth  there. 
Such  was  European  justicef  He  remained  about 
a  year  in  Malacca,  receiving  the  friendly  em- 
bassies of  the  neiglibouring  Hidian  princes,  and 
securing  his  conquest ;  and  then  sailed  for  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  in  which  passage  great  part 
of  his  fleet  wa;  destroyed  by  a  storm.  Thence 
proceeding  to  Goa,  he  composed  all  diSerences 
that  had  happened  in  his  absence;,  and  by  bis 
prudence  and  good  conduct,  inspiretl  all  the  coun- 
try powers  with  such  respect  and  confidence 
in  him,  that  the  Zamorin  sent  to  desire  a  peace, 
and  to  offer  the  Ubercy  of  building  a  fort  at  Cali- 
cut ;  and  many  Other  princes  declared  their  rea- 
diness to  submit  to  such  terms  as  he  should 
please  to  dictate.  A  squadron  which  he  had 
detached  from  Malacca  reduced  the  Molucca 
islands ;  and  various  other  advantages  were 
gained  in  those  parts  by  his  lieutenants. 

The  thirst  after  glory  still  stimulated  hfnv.to 
deserve  further  of  his  king  and  country,  and  he 
resolved  to  obtain  possession  of  Orinuz,  where 
he  had  before  been  foiled.  He  appeared  suddenly 
before  tt  with  his  fleet,  and,  pardy  by  force, 
partly  by  artifice,  obtained  full  possession  of  that 
wealthy  seat  o(  commerce.  Here  he  received 
an  eml»ssy  from  the  shah  of  Persia,  on  which 
occasion  he  conducted  himself  with  so  much  ad- 
dress, as  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  solid  friend- 
ship with  that  potent  monarch,  whom  he  meant 
to  uniie  with  tiie  Portuguese  in  acting  against 
die  Turks.  For  die  purpose  of  injuring  this  last 
nation,  and  aggrajidising  his  own  country,  he 
had  formed  two  grand  and  daring  projects.  One 
was  Co  destroy  the  trade  of  Alexandria  into  the 
east  by  way  of  the  Kxd  Sea,  and  indeed  to  ruin 
all  Egypt,  by  inducing  the  emperor  of  Abyssi- 
nia to  divert  the  channel  of  the  Nile  into  the 
sea  before  it  reaches  Egypt.  The  other  was,  to 
transport  a  body  of  horse  to  Arabia,  iu  order 
to  plunder  Mahomet's  tomb  at  Mecca,  and 
thereby  put  an  end  to  the  religious  and  commer- 
cial pilgrimages  to  that  place.  But  these  mighty 
designs  were  cut  short  by  the  death  of  Albu- 
querque, which  happenea  soon  after  iiis  return 
to  Goa,  after  a  short  illness,  in  his  sixty-third 
year,  Dec.  i6,  1515' 

Beside  the  qualities  of  a  consummate  general 
and  able  politician,  Albuquerque  possessed  those 
of  a  truly  great,  and,  in  many  respects,  a.  good 
man.  1  hough  not  scrupulous,  as  has  heen 
teen,  ia  the  locans  by  which  he  put  his  country 


in  po'session  of  the  rightfiil  property  of  die  na- 
tives, he  governed  chenii  when  subjected,  with 
great  justice  and  benevolence,  and  made  himself 
enemies  among  his  countrymen  by  repressing 
their  insolences  and  exactions.  Many  years  af- 
ter his  death,  the  poor  Indians  testified  his  me- 
rits towards  them  by  gomg  to  his  tomb  to  d^ 
mand  justice  gainst  their  oppressors.  With 
his  countrymen  he  lived  in  a  plain  and  ^miliar 
manner,  adhering,  in  his  private  mode  of  liv- 
ing, to  the  ancient  frugality  of  his  country,  ' 
treating  ail  his  officers  as  nis  children,  with 
whom  bo  had  every  thing  in  common,  discou- 
raging all  flattery,  and  so.  cai-elest  of  his  own 
fortune,  as  to  die  poor  amidst  all  his  cq>portunI^ 
ties  for  accumulation.  On  public  occasions,  he- 
adceted  all  the  magnifieence  of  the  representa- 
tive of  a  great  king ;  and,  in  levying  the  dues. 
of  the  crown,  he  was  rigid  and  exact.  He 
makitatued  strict  discipline,  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary, and  punished  wilful  o&ences  with  severity ; . 
so  that  it  IS  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  persons 
were  found  who  misrepresented  hisLconduct  in.  , 
such  a  manner  to  his  sovereign,  that  he  was  in. 
disgrace  at  home,  while  so  famous  and  success- 
ful abroad.  Thencws  of  the  appointment  of  a. 
successor  reached  him  while  on  his,  death-bed, 
which  drewfromhim  a  pathetic  complaint,  end- 
ing with,  "  To  die  grave,,  unhappy  old  man  I  it 
is  time  thou  wert  there — to  the  grave!"  He 
wrote  a  short  letter  to  the  kiag  in  favour  of  his . 
son,  a  natural  child.  It  concluded,  "  I  say  no- 
thing of  the  Indies  ;  they  will-  speak. for  mem- 
selves  and  for  me."  His  son,  who  lived  to  at- 
tain some  of  Che  higliesC  poscs  in  the  kingdom  of 
Portugal,  publishra  memoirs  of  his  father's  ac- 
tions, printed  at  Lisbon  in  1576.  Jifod.Univtri,. 
Hist,     Afureri.  —  A. 

ALBUQUERQUE.CCELHO,  Edward, 
marquis  of  Basto,  count  of  Femambuco  in  Bra- 
zil, and  «ndeman  of  the  chamber  to  Philip  IV.. 
lung  of  Portugal,  was  distinguished  by  his  va-. 
lour  in  the  Portuguese  army  against  the  Dutch 
atBahia.  He  wrotea  "journal  of  the  War,"" 
beginning  from  the  year  1630,  which  was  print- 
ed in  4to.  at  Madrid  in  l654-  He  died  at  Ma- 
drid in  1658.     Msrtru  —  E. 

ALBUTIUS,  SiLus,  who  was  bora  at  No- 
vara,  was,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  an  oratoc 
of  some  distinction  in  Rome.  He  had  left  his. 
native  place,  where  he  was  a^ile,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  insult  which  he  had  received  in  the 
execution  of  his  olhce :  some  persons,  against 
whom  he  had  passed  sentence,  having  been  so 
enraged,  that  they  seized  his  person,  and  dragged, 
bim  hy  the  teet  from  the  tribunal.  At  Rome 
he  formed  a  friendship  with  the  orator  Muna'> 
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tius  nancus,  i  disciple  of  Cicero,  but  at  lengdi 
became  his  rival.  In  attempting  to  plead  causes 
at  the  bar,  he  brought  himself  into  discredit  by 
too  free  a  use  of  rhetorical  figures.  In  his  old 
age  he  returned  to  Novara,  where,  being  trou- 
bkd  with  an  asthma,  he  grew  weary  of  life, 
_and,  after  a  public  harangue,  in  which  he  jus- 
tified his  determination,  he  starvetl  himself  to 
death.  Sutlen.  dt  elar.  Rkettr,  c.  6.  Quimi/. 
lib.  ix.  c.  2.     Bajie.  —  ^. 

ALBUTIUS,  Titus,  a  Roman  philoso- 
pher, flourished  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  before  Christ.  He  ii?  ranked  by  Cicero 
among  the  Epicureans.  (De  Nat.  Dcor.  lib.  i. 
c.  33.)  Having  been  'educated  at  Athens,  he 
acquired  such  a  fondness  for  Grecian  manners, 
that  he  chose  rather  to  pass  for  a  Greek  than  a 
Roman.  Scsevola,  when  pr^or  at  Athens,  to 
ridicule  this  folly,  saluted  him  in  Greek.  Ci- 
cero {De  Finibus,  lib.  i.  c.  3.)  quotes  some 
lines  from  a  satire  of  Lucilius,  in  which  Scsevo- 
la  is  humourously  introduced  as  thus  addressing 
AlbutiuE : 

■  i    Gnt««  crfo  pratOT  Athenii, 
Id  quod  muluiiti,  te,  cum  ad  me  icccdi',  itlulo, 
X*t(t,  inquaiD,  Tile  1  lii^lorcs,  turnii  omai',  colionque, 
Xa7;t.  Hincboftii  Mult  Albutlns,  h<Dc  Inimicu. 

d  your  frimdi  to  ipemk. 


And  ■■  CJuiri,  TKd,"  Ibroagb  tbe  eiiclc  ncral, 
'T«M  tLeu  my  Hd  oUitottunc  lo  olTeod, 
And  b)-  ■  harmlcujttt  taloie  m^  fncod. 

Scicvola,  while  he  thus  amused  himself  at  the 
expense  of  his  friend,  exemplified  the  remark  of 
Horace, 


EicutlUubi,  0 


i  bic  cuiquun  parcit  u 


■  Itis  probable  that  Sczvola  often  repeated  this 
kind  of  provoking  raillery;  for,  according  to 
Cicero,  (De  Orat.  lib.  iii.  c.  43.)  Lucilius  in- 
troduces him  as  jesting  upon  Albutius's  style, 
which  lie  compares  to  inlaid  or  mosaic  work. 


ulo,  alque  vmblcn 
ro  hiipoliib'd  tot 


Ih  mui>)c  ground, 


nished  by  Ae  senate,  who  refused  him  a  "  sup- 
plicatio,'  or  public  thanksgiving  to  the  gods  tn 
honour  of  his  exploits.  On  his  return  from  Saio- 
dinia,  he  was  accused  before  the  senate  of  cor- 
ruption and  peculation  in  his  office,  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  exile.  Hewididrew  to  Athens,  where 
he  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  days  to  the  stu- 
dy of  philosophy.  Albuilus  appears  to  have 
possessed  some  talents  for  oratory,  and  to  have 
been  minutely  attentive  to  the  niceties  of  lan- 
guage :  but  we  find  nothing  in  his  character 
which  entides  him  (o  respect  as  a  statesman, 
or  as  a  philosopher.  He  appears,  in  short,  to 
have  been  an  affected  and  finical  trifler,  on  whom 
Cicero  deservedly  bestowed  the  sarcastic  appel- 
lation of  "  Grzcus  homo."  (Cic.  in  Bruto.) 
Bayle — E. 

ALCMUS,  a  famous  Greek  lyric  poet,  of 
Mitylene  in  [he  isle'  of  Lesbos,  flourished  in  the 
forty-fourth  Olympiad,  about  B.  C.  606,  and 
was  contemporary  with  Sappho.  He  is  by  some 
accounted  the  inventor  nf  lyric  poetry,  as  seem! 
to  be  implied  by  Horace,  in  (Ode  xxxii.  lib.  1.) 
unless  it  means  only  that  he  invented  the  barhi- 
toH,  or  harp.  He  was  a  strenuous  assenor  of 
the  liberty  of  his  country  aeainst  Pittacus,  who 
usurped  Ae  dominion ;  and  he  took  up  arms  in 
its  defence ;  though  with  little  success,  for  he 
himself  acknowledges  that  he  left  them  behind 
him  in  his  flight  frnm  a  battle  in  which  the  Les- 
bians were  defeated  by  the  Athenians.  Pittacus 
made  him  prisoner,  out  dismissed  him  unhurt. 
He  was  however  exiled,  and  appears  to  have 
been  at  the  head  of  a  party  who  weie  expelled 
on  a  change  of  government.  Whether  he  pre- 
vailed in  the  end,  or  whether  he  was  at  length 
put  to  death  hy  Pittacus,  appears  uncertain. 
From  some  hints  in  Horace,  we  may  conclude 
that  he  became  a  corsair. 

The  subjects  of  his  lyrics,  as  we  learn  from 
Horace,  were  as  well  amatoiy  and  bacchana- 
lian as  grave  and  political ;  but  he  seems  chiefly 
to  have  been  characterised  by  the  last.  Thus 
Horace  calls  his  muse  minax,  or  the  threatening^ 
and  he  contrasts  his  verses  with  those  of  Sap- 
pho, in  some  fine  lines  which  give  the  most  di- 
stinct idea  now  to  be  had  of  tlie  merits  of  diis 
iHusirious  bard. 

Et  tc  Hmsntrm  ptniui  butm, 
AUte,  pjeclro,  dura  navii, 
Dnn  fuK*  mall,  dtini  belli. 
UlruDiijuB  Mcro  di|,Tra  lileotio 
M.rmaiit  umbra  ditcrc  :  led  magii 


Albutius  was  appointed  propnetor  of  Sardi- 
nia, and,  while  be  was  in  that  office,  cele- 
Tjrated  a  kind  of  triumph  in  his  province.  The 
"vanity  and  arrogance  of  this  measure  was  pu- 
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Only  some  small  fragments  of  his  poems 
are  now  extant.  A  lyric  measure,  the  "  Al- 
caic," is  denominate,  from  him.  ffossius, 
Pott.  Grac.  Beyle— h. 

ALCASAR,  Lewis,  a  learned  theologian, 
was  born  at  Seville  in  the  year  1554-  He  en- 
tered, with  large  possessions,  among  the  Jesuits. 
He  taught  philosophy  and  divinity  atCorduba 
and  Seville.  His  studies  seem  to  have  been  al- 
most wholly  devi)ted  to  (he  arduous  task  of  un- 
folding the  mysteries  of  the  Book  of  Revelation^ 
He  is  said  to  have  employed  nearly  twenty  years 
in  preparing  a  work  upon  this  subject,  entitledj' 
"Vestigatio  arcani  Seiisus  in  Apocalypsi."  [An 
Investigation  of  the  hidden  Meaning  of  the 
Apocalypse}  It  was  first  printed.at;  Antwerp  in 
1604,  and  afterwards  rqirinted  u  the  same. 
place  in  1611,  and  1614,  and  at  Lyons  in 
1616.  It  has  been  ihought  one  of  the  best  per^ 
ibrmances  on  this  difficult  subject  amongihe  Ro- 
man-catholics ;  y£toneof  his  encomiasts,  .who 
Speaks  of  it  as  an  ingenious  ajid  elaborate  work, 
ajltlS)  "  Sharp  and  strong  as  his  arrow  may  be,, 
who  will  answer  for  him  that  he  has  hit  the 
mark?"  It  has  been  intimated  that  Grotius  bor- 
rowed many  ideas  from  this  work.  In  conti, 
nuation  of  his  inquiries,  he  wrote  a  commen- 
faiy  on  such  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  as  he 
judged  10  have  any  relation  to  the  Apocalypse. 
The  whole  work,  including  an  appendix  "  Otv 
sacred  Weights  and  Measures,"  and  anot]ier„, 
"  On  bad  Piiysici^ins,"  forms  two  volumes  in 
folio.  Alcasar  died  at  Seville  in  the  year  1 6 1 3., 
His  "  Key  to  the  Apocalypse"  has  been  examin- 
ed by  Heidegger,  in  his  "  Mysierium  Babylonis 
magiiEE."     Bayle.- — E. 

ALCHABITIUS,  an  Arabian  astrologer, 
the  date  of  whose  Hfe  is  not  known,  wrote  an 
introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  the  celestial 
influences,  entitled,  "  Isagoge  ad  Magistcrium 
Judiciorum  Astrorum  ;"  "  A  Treatise  on  the 
Conjunction  of  the  Planets  ■"  and  another  "  On, 
Optics."  His  astrological  works  were  printed 
at  Venice  in  1491,  with  explanations,  by  John 
-of  Seville;  and,  in  1521,  with  the  corrections 
of  Antony  de  Fautis.     Bayle.  —  E. 

ALCIATI,  Andrew,  of  Milan,  an  eminent 
rivilian,  was  born  in  the  year  1492.  Having 
studied  the  civil  law  under  Jason,  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Pavia,  and  under  Ruini  in  that  of  Bolo- 
gna, and  taken  his  degree  as  doctor,  he  entered 


upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  MHui-tiie 
1517.  His  early  reputation  for  knowledge  of " 
the  law  procured  him.  an.  invitation  from  the - 
university  of  Avignon  to  the  professorship  of  ci- 
vil law  :  and  it  appears  from  Utters  of  Atdatt,. 
published  at  Utrecht,  that  he  entered  upon, 
this  professorship  in  the  year  1518,  when  he 
was  only  twenty-six  years  of  age.  His  salary 
in  that  year  amountcii  to  five  hundred  crowns, 
and  he  had  seven  hundred  auditors  ;  two  yearsv 
afterwards  his  salary  was  increased  to  six  hun- 
dred crowns,  and  he  had  upwatils  of  eight  hun-. 
dred  auditors,  among  whom  were  some  prelates, . 
abbots,  and  counts.  A  contagious  distemper 
having  brought  debts  upon  the  city  of  Avignon,, 
which  occasioned  a  failure  in  the  punctuafpay-- 
naent  of  his  stipend,  he*  in  1522,  withdrew  in. 
displeasure  from  that  place,  and  jetumed  to  Mi- 
Ian,  where  he  exercised  hisprofessitin  at  the  bar.  . 
That  Alciati  was  incitoi  to  this  removal  by  a>. 
sordid  love  of  wealth,  may  be  inferred  from  the. 
mean  expedient  whidi  he  made  use  of  to  obtain  . 
an  advance  of  his  salary  duiing  his  residence  at 
Avignon.  From  his  own  letters  it  appears, 
that  when  he  had  been-  there  about  two  years, , 
he  employed  one  of  his.  friends'  to  ohtsiri  for  him' 
an  invitation  from  Bologna  or  Padua,  not  with 
an  intention  of  accepting  the  offer,  but  in  hopes  . 
of  increasing  bis  income  in  his  present  situation.  . 
"  Not  thall  would  remove,"' says  he.ina  letter  ■ 
to  a  friend,  "  to  either  of  these  academies,  but 
because,  the  people  of  Avignon,  when  they  find 
that  I  am  solicited  by  others,  will  be  afraid  lest 
I  should  leave  them,  and  will  augment  my  sti-, 
peiul."  We  shall  i!ninediate)y  see  him  playing^ 
off  the  same  artifice  in  another  .situation. 

The  king  of  France,  Francis  I.  having  been  , 
informed  of  the  high  reputation  with  which 
Alciati  had  filled  the  professorial  chair  at  Avi-  . 
gnon,  invited  him,  in  1529,  to  Bourges,  as  a  - 
proper  person  to  promote  the  study  of  the  ci- 
vil law  in  that  university.  After  the  first  year,, 
either  from  his  great  popularity,  or,  more  pro- 
bably, by  some  mean  cxijcdient,  his  salary,  at 
first  six  hundred  crowns,  was  doubled.  His 
inconstant  humour,  or  rather  his  avaricious  tem- 
per, would  not  sufFcrhimcoreinain  long  in  any  ■ 
At  the  expiration  of  five  years,  in 


1533,  h^  received  from  Francis  Sforza,  duke  of 
Milan,  an  invitation  to  return  to  hisnative  coun- 


try, accompanied  with  a  promise  of  a  large  sa- 
Iai7,  and  senatorial  honours...  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  offer  was  stimulated  by  the 
crafty  majiagement  of  Alciati.  In  a  Latin  let- 
ter of  Bembo  to  Alciati,  July  15th,  1532,  he- 
importunes  him  to  come  and  fake  possession  of. 
the  professorship,  which  the  republic  of  "Venice/ 
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Ealbfiered  him  in  the  uniVenity  of  Padua,  and, 
to  remove  the  objection,  which  kept  him  in  sus~ 
pence  conccmiDg  the  species  of  crowns  in  which 
tas  stipend  was  to  be  paid,  assures  him,  that  if 
he  come,  he  shall  in  a  very  little  time  recmve  all 
die  money  lie  desires,  with  other  advantages. 
Afterwards,  in  April  1534.  when  our  professor 
bad  lefi  Bourges  and  was  at  Pavia,  Bembo 
wrote  to  him,  sayings  that  the  curators  of  the 
university  of  Padua  were  not  satisfied  with  his 
excuses,  and  that  they  were  persuaded  that 
he  had  solicited  the  professorship  of  civil  law 
among  them,  only  in  order  to  excite  the  duke 
of  Milan  to  offer  nim  a  larger  silary.  It  was 
probably  owing  to  this  pitiful  thirst  of  gain  that 
Alciati  was  restless  and  dissatished  m  every 
situation.  Favia,  Bolognar  and  Ferrara,  in  ra< 
pjd  succession,  enjoyed .  the  benefit  of  his  in- 
structions, and  lamented  the  loss  qf  them. 
Though  he  was  in  every  place  attended'by  nu- 
mcroos  scholars  and  clients,  andreccived  ample 
recompense  for  his  labours,  no  place  could  de- 
tain him  longer  than  four  years.  When  his 
friends  censured  his  frequent  changes,  he  had 
the  vanity  to  ask,  whether  they  blamed  the  sun 
for  going  round  to  enlighten  all  nations;  or 
whether,  when  they  admired  the  fixed  stars, 
they  found  fault  with  the  planets  ?  This,  how- 
tver,  wasonly  a  flourish  of  oratory ;  for,  what- 
ever gratification  he  might  derive  from  the  proud 
idea  of  being  a.  revolving  luminary  in  the  world 
of  letters,  the  ruling  passion  of  his  heart  was 
avarice.  Of  this  he  gave  ample  proof,  when 
at  Ferrara.  Pope  Paul  JII.  invited  him  to  Rome, 
with  the  flattering  promise  of  future  honours  ; 
but  he  preferred  the  solid  advantages  of  his  profes- 
sion to  the  flattering  hope  of  a  cardinal's  robe. 
"  Why,"  said  he  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  "  should 
I,"  for  the  empty  and  uncertain  Tiope  of  the 
purple,  relinquish  the  honours  of  my  profes- 
sion, accompanied  as  diey  are  with  the  secure 
enjoyment  of  a  rich  stipend?" — From  Ferrara 
Alciati ■  returned  to  Pavia,  where  the  luminary, 
having  completed  its  revolution,  stopped  its 
course  and  disappeared.  He  died  in  the  year 
1550  of  a  surfeit,  as  it  is  said,  from  over-eat- 
ing. ^Iciati  appears  to  have  possessed  bril- 
liant talents,  but  their  lustre  was  tarnished  by 
those  siire  indications  of  a  little  mind,  vanity, 
fickleness,  and  meanness.  He  contributed  es- 
sentially to  the  improvement  of  his  profession 
by  mixing  a  taste  for  polite  literature  with  the 
study  of  "the  law,  and  by  bringing  into  discredit 
that  barbarous  latinity,  which,  till  that  time, 
had  prevailed  in  die  lectures  and  writings  of  the 
civilians.  Erasmus  bestows  upon  Alciati  this 
high  encomium :  "  The  praise  which  Cicero 


divides  between  ScKvola  and  Crassns,  when  h*" 
calls  the  latter  the  orator  best  skilled  in  law  f 
and  the  fc^mer  the  lawyer  who  was  most  elo- 
quent, is,  by  tlic  consent  of  the  learned,  united 
in  Alciati."  (Erasm,  Ciceronian.)  Posterity  is 
indebted  to  him  for  some  valuable  works.  His 
first  essay  was  t  "An  Explicarioa  and  Correc- 
tion of  the  Greek  Terms  which  are  met  wiA 
in  the  Digests.''  It  was  first  pnblished  in  Italy,  . 
and  afterwards  at  Strasburg,  in  1515.  His  next 
works  were,  "  Paradoxes  of  the  Civil  Law  ;"  ' 
"  Di spun Gti ones  et  Pr^ermissa,'*  publi^wd- 
about  the  year  1517.  A  book  of  Alciati,  "D* 
Vcrborum  Signiticatione,"  was  printed  at  Bour- 
ges in  1529,  These,  with  many  other  works 
on  jurisprudence,  were  published  in  157 1,  insix 
volumes  folio.  Besides  these,  this  author  wrote 
notes  on  Tacitus,  whose  language. he  thought 
haish,  and  of  whom  he  said,  diat  in  his  writ- 
ings energy  of  style  contends  with  elegance.  He 
also  wrote  "  Emblems,"  in  verse  ;  a.  perform- 
ance which  ranks  this  lawyer  among  the  poets, 
andiipon  which  the  elder  Scalig^r,  who  was 
not  lavish  of  praise,  bestows  the  following  en- 
comium :  "  They  .are  entertaining,  chaste,.and 
elegant,  and  not  without  strength ;-,  the  senti- 
mcnis  are  such  as  may  be  useful  even  in  civil  ■ 
life."  They  were  published  at  Augsblirg,  in: 
8vo.  in  1531,  and  afterwards  at  Padua,  in  410. 
with  notes,  in  1661.  They  have  been  trans- 
lated into  various  languages.  Other  works  of 
Alciati,  not  included  in  the  folio  edition,  are,  ■ 
"  Responsa,"  Lugd-  156^;  "Hrstoria  Medio- 
lanensis,"  8vo.  1025  ;  "  De  Forma  Roman!  ■ 
Imperii,"  8vo.  1555  i  "  Epigrammata,"  8vo.  - 
1629.  A  volume  of  the  letters  of  this  civilian 
was  published  at  Utrecht  in  1697  :  and  at  Ley- 
den,  in  1695,  appeared  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  a  friend  who  had  turned  friar,  representing 
the  imprudence  of  his  conduct,  and  exposing, 
with  great  spirit,  the  abuses  of  monastic  life. 
Hani,  de  Script.  Rom.  p.  i.  c.  52.  ii.  ja.  Mi- 
nos. Fit.  And.   Akiat.    Bayle.     Nauv,  Diet. 

ALCIATI,  John  Paul,  a  native  of  Mi- 
lan, in  the  sixteenth  century,  distinguished  him- 
self among  that  class  of  protestants  who  receded  ■ 
the  finliest  from  the  catholic  faith,  by  denying 
the  docirine  of  the  Trinity,  and  maintaining,  - 
that  Jesus  Christ  did  not  exist  before  he  was 
born  of  Mary.     In  hopes  of  being  permitted  to 
pursue  his  inquiries,  and  profess   his  opinioiLV  - 
freely  in  aprotestantcity,  Alciati,  accompanied 
by  Blandrata,  a  physician,   Gribaud,   an  advo-  ■ 
vocate,  Gentilis,  and  others,  removed  to  Gene-  ■ 
va.   They  soon,  however,  found  protestants  not  - 
less  intolerant  tlian  papists.     Calvin's  pcrsccu-r- 
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tlon  of  Servetus,  the  severe  proceedings  ag»nst 
<7eiKfliE,  and  the  demand  which  was  made  of 
^libsoription  to  the  formulary  of  the  Italian 
'chuFchat  Geneva,  induced  tlicse  Sot^inans— to 
'Called  from  the  Socini  of  Italy,  who  led  rhc  way 
in  this  fiCCCBsion  from  the  catholic  "chuFth — to 
■seek  refuge  in  some  -other  country.  They  fled 
to  Poland;  and  Alciati  and  BlanUrata  weie  very 
SQCCCSsfiil  in  disseminating  their  opinions  in  ^hat 
■country,  Alciati  is  reproached  with  having  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  life  abandoned  Chris- 
tianity, and  Iwcome  a  Mahometan  ;  but  there 
is  little  room  to  doubt,  that  this  was  a  calumny 
which  arose,  as  the  same  reproach  has  since 
arisen  against  ortiers  of  the  same  sect,  from  a 
notion,  that  to  oppose  Ae  Trinitarian  doctrine, 
and  deny  the  pre-existcnce  of  Christ,  was  in  ef- 
fect to  turn  Mahometan^  the  fundamental  te- 
net of  the  musulman  faith  beifig  the  simple  uni- 
ty of  the  divine  nature.  Cahin,  who  indulged 
tne  most  deadly  hatred  against  the  Sucinians, 
speaks  of  Alciati  as  a  "  man  not  only  foolish  and 
ignorant,  but  frantic  even  to  rage  ;"  and  Beza 
calls  him  a  ''giddy,  frantic  man ;"  (Calvin, 
adv.  Valent.  (rtnt  Tract.  Theol.  p.  659.) 
Nothing,  however,  appears  to  support  these 
■charges ;  and  we  know,  by  long  experience, 
that  calumny  is  the  natural  offspring  of  bigotry. 
John  Paul  Alciati,  towards  the  close  of  his  lite, 
settled  in  Dantzic,  where  he  died.  He  published 
■**  Lettres  to  Gregorio  Pauli,"  in  1564,  against 
ihc  pre-existence  of  Christ.  Hht,  de  Geneve, 
far  Span.  Bayh.  Hist.  Lit.  dt  Geneve,  far 
Senibier. — E. 

ALCIBIADES,  son  of  Clinias,  an  Athe- 
nian, was  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  remark- 
able characters  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived — 
the  eoiden  age  of  Greece !  Nobly  born,  rich, 
bandsome,  vigorous,  endowed  with  an  excellent 
understanding,  and  every  quality  that  could  in- 
spire love  and  esteem,  he  wanted  only  principle 
and  steadiness  to  render  him  a  truly  great  man. 
He  early  displayed  the  ruling  passion  of  his  life, 
that  of  surpassing  others,  and  accomplishing 
every  thing  on  which  he  set  his  mind.  One  ad- 
venture in  his  childhood  is  very  characteristic  of 
his  temper.  Being  at  play  with  other  boys  in 
the  street,  tc  was  his  turn  to  throw  something 
across  the  way.  A  kwded  waggon  coming  up 
at  the  instant,  he  called  on  the  driver  to  stop  for 
him.  The  driver,  regardless  of  his  request, 
■whipped  on  his  horses,  and  the  other  boys  clear- 
ed the  road ;  but  Alcibiades  threw  himself  on 
the  ground  directly  before  the  waggon,  and  bade 
the  man  drive  on  if  he  thought  fST  This  reso- 
lution caused  die  waggoner,  in  a  fright,  imme- 
<liateiy  to  stop  his  horses.    Such  a  child  could 


not  turn  out  a  common  youth.  He  soon  exW- 
bited  strong  passions,  Irregulariiy  of  conduce, 
arid  a  strange  mixture  of  levity  and  seriousness. 
His  beauty  rendered  him  a  very  general  object 
of  that  hve,  which  appears  sometimes  to  have 
been  a  pure,  sometimes  an  ambiguous,  same- 
times  a  scandalous  attachment  among  the  Greeks, 
It  was  his  fortuiic  to  excite  the  virtuous  affiK- 
tion  of  Socrates;  and  that  philosopher  took  un- 
common pains  to  correct  all  that  was  wrong  ia 
him,  and  train  him  to  honourable  pursuits  and 
just  principles ;  and  though  he  was  not  entirely 
successful,  his  pupil  seems  never  totally  to  have 
lost  the  benefit  of  his  instructions. 

Several  anecdotes  of  his  youth  display  the  vi- 
vacity of  his  temper  and  his  understanding. 
Going  one  day  into  a  grammar-school,  he  askol 
for  a  volume  of  Homer ;  and  die  master  an- 
swering him  that  he  had  none,  Alcibiades  gave 
him  a  box  on  the  ear  and  walked  out ;  by  which 
action  he  meant  to  imply,  that  the  person  who 
was  not  conversant  with  Homer,  was  unfit  to 
superintend  the  educarion  of  youth.  He  once 
called  at  the  house  of  Pericles,  his  relation  and 
guardian,  in  order  to  speak  to  him  \  and,  being 
told  that  Pericles  was  busy  in  studying  the  ac- 
counts he  was  to  lay  before  the  people,  '*  He 
had  better  (said  Alcibiades)  study  how  to  avoid 
giving  them  any  account  at  all.  '  One  day,  in 
a  mere  frolic,  and  in  consequence  of  a  promise 
to  his  companions,  he  gave  a  box  on  the  ear  to 
Hipponicu;,  a  respectable  man  of  rank  and  for- 
tune. This  act  of  insolence  was  talked  of 
through  the  city,  and  various  expectations  pre- 
vailed of  the  event.  Early  next  morning  Alci- 
biades went  to  the  house  of  Hipponicus,  and, 
being  admitted  int6  his  presence,  stript  himself, 
and  offered  his  naked  body  to  be  chastised  as  he  " 
pleased.  This  humiliation  disarmed  the  resent- 
ment and  engaged  the  esteem  of  Hipponicus, 
so  that  sovne  time  after  he  gave  liim  his  daughter 
Hipparetein  marriage. 

Alcibiades  freely  joined  in  all  the  pleasures 
and  amusements  of  youth,  both  of  the  licentious 
and  more  allowable  kinds.  He  was  addicted  to 
illicit  amoure,  and  to  all  the  debaucheries  com- 
mon in  companies  of  the  gay  and  profligate. 
He  was  fond  of  fine  horses  and  chariot-races ; 
and,  as  he  could  pursue  nothing  with  modera- 
tion, he  is  recorded  as  the  first  person  who  ever 
sent  seven  chariots  at  one  time  to  the  Olympic 
games.  The  prizes  he  won,  andthe  magnifi- 
cence he  exhibited  in  these  spectacles,  rendered 
him  extremely  popular  among  the  states  of 
Greece ;  and  three  of  them  thought  it  an  honour 
to  join  in  bearing  his  expenses  at  the  public 
^ows.     In  Athens  he  occupied  a  large  share  of 
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Ae  ^scoarse  of  the  citizens ;  and  a  story  is 
toM  of  his  cutting  off  the  tail  of  a  beautiful  dog, 
which  he  much  valued,  purposely  to  find  them 
something  to  wonder  at,  and  divert  them  from 
prying  too  closely  into  the  more  serious  parts  of 
his  conduct.  He  early  engaged  in  the  military 
service  of  his  country,  and  made  a  campaign  in 
the  war  which  Athens  carried  on  against  Po- 
tidsea,  where  Socrates  was  his  constant  compa- 
nion, and  lodged  in  the  same  tent  with  him.  Ac 
llie  principal  battle,  Alcibiades,  after  fighting 
valiantly,  fell  wounded  on  the  field,  and  was 
tndebtea  to  Socrates  for  the  preservation  of  his 
lUc.  This  obligation  he  repaid  some  years  af- 
terwards at  the  battle  of  Delium,  when  in  the 
Ktreat  he  covered  Socrates,  who  was  on  foot, 
and  brought  him  ofF  safe. 

The  career  of  his  ambition  Opened  while  he 
was  yet  running  that  of  pleasure.  It  was  im- 
possiDle,  indeeal  in  a  constitution  like  that  of 
Athens,  that  any  youth  of  spirit  and  genius 
should  not  engage  in  public  life.  Akibiades  had 
tendered  himself  a  great  master  of  eloquence ; 
snd  the  natural  quickness  of  his  parts  readily 
suggested  those  artifices  by  which  a  popular 
Mate  is  managed.  The  Athenians  and  Spartans, 
after  some  years  of  severe  warfare,  had  made  a 
peace  ;  ana  Nicias,  the  leading  man  at  Athens, 
who  had  been  the  author  of  it,  was  strenuous  in 
preventing  any  new  causes  of  disputes.  It  was 
the  plan  of  Alcibiades  to  overturn  his  influence 
and  the  system  that  supported  it.  He  began  by 
promoting  a  league  with  Argosand  some  other 
states,  the  consetjuences  of  which  greatly  em- 
broiled the  afikirs  of  Greece,  and  widened  tlie 
breach  between  die  Lacedemonian  and  Athenian 
parties^  He  had  the  command  of  a  fleet  de- 
stined to  assist  the  Argives,  and  to  put  an  end  to 
die  frequent  changes  of  politics  which  had  hap- 
pened m'  their  capital ;  and  though  the  two  lead- 
ing nations  did  not  openly  declare  war,  tlicy 
committed  mutual  hostilities  as  allies  to  the  con- 
tending powers.  The  misanthrope,  Tiinon, 
well  foresaw  the  event  of  the  influence  acquired" 
by  this  young  and  daring  politician  ;  and,  on 
beholding  him  one  day  conducted  by  the  people 
with  great  honour  from  the  place  of  assembly, 
where  he  had  carried  a  motion,  he  shook  hini 
by  the  hand  and'  cried,  '*  Go  on  and  prosper, 
my  brave  boy ;  for  your  success  will  prove  the 
destruction  of  all  this  mob  at  your  heels." 

The  Athenians  had  long  cast  an  eye  of  desire 
upon  Sicily,  and  had  several  times  interfered  in 
its  internal  quarrels,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
a  footing  in  the  island.  Alcibiades  intianied 
this  popular  passion  to  such  a  degree,  that  a 
powerfill  armament  was  voted  against  Syracuse, 


and  he  himself,  togedier  with  Nicias  and  Lama»^ 
chus,  were  appointed  joint  commanders, — Ni- 
cias, much  against  his  inclination.  As  prepara* 
tions  were  making  for  the  expedition,  an  inci  ■ 
dent  happened  which  threw  the  city  into  confu- 
sion, and  was  very  momentous  to  the  fortune  of 
Alcibiades.  On  one  night  almost  all  the  Herms»- 
or  half-statues  of  Mercury,  which  were  very 
numerous  in  Athens,  were  defaced  and  muti- 
lated. This  action,  which  was  probably  nothing; 
more  than  a  mischievous  frolic,  gave  occasion  to. 
a  variety  of  suspicions  concerning  plots  and  con- 
spiracies in  the  minds  of  the  people  ;  and  a  strict 
inquisition  being  made  into  every  circumstance 
of  the  like  nature,  information  w:as  given  that 
Alcibiades  and  some  of  his  dissolute  companions, 
in  their  revels,  had  de&ced  other  statues,  and  had 
mimicked  some  of  the  sacred  mysteries.  A  ca- 
pital charge  of  impiety  was  thereupon  made 
against  Alcibiades;  but  through  apprehension 
of  the  army,  which  was  greatly  attached  to  him-, 
his  enemies  would  not  bring  it  to  a  trial  before 
his  departure.  He  had  not,  however,  been  long, 
in  Sicily,  when  a  vessel  was  dispatched  kara 
Athens  to  bring  him  back.  He  accompanied 
the  messengers  without  reluctance  as  far  aS' 
Thurii,  where,  going  on  shore,  he  concealed 
himself,  and  afterwards  withdrew  to  Peloponne- 
sns.  On  his  non-appearance  he  was  condemned,, 
his  property  contiecated,  and  all  die  prii^sts  and 
priestesses  prononnced  a  solemn  execration 
against  him,  except  Theano ;  who  made  this 
memorable  excuse,  "  that  she  was  a  priestess 
for  prayer,  not  for  cursing." 

Alcibiades,  now  throwmg  oiF  all  regard  for 
his  country,  had  recourse  to  the-  Spartans,  by 
whom  he  was  well  received,  and  whom  he  in- 
fluenced to  send  succours  to  the  Syracusans, 
and  to  declare  waf  against  Athens.  During 
his  abode  at  Sparta,  he  gave  proof  of  his  force 
of  mind  and  wonderful  versatility  of  manners, 
by  adopting  in  its  utmost  rigour  the  Lacedemo* 
man  discipline,  and  surpassing  the  natives  them-- 
selvcs  in  the  qualities  they  most  admired.  He 
cut  his  hair  short,  bathed  in  cold  water,  fed 
upon  coarse  bread  and  black  broth,  and  affiled 
simplicity  and  gravity  of  demeanour.  Mean- 
time he  urged  the  war  against  his  countrymen 
with  all  possible  inveteracy  ;  and  passing  over 
into  Ionia,  induced  several  of  the  cities  there  to 
revolt  from  the  Athenians ;  and  en  gaged -Tissa- 
phemes,  the  great  king  of  Persia's  lieutenant,  in. 
a  league  with  the  Spartans.  A  relic,  however,, 
of  hiB  former  manners  was  near  effecting  his. 
ruin.  He  engaged'  in  an  intrigue  with  the  wife 
ofthe  Spartan  king  Agis  ;  rather,  as  he  himself 
confessed,  through  the  vanity  of  giving  a  future  . 
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line  of  kings  to  die  Lacedemonians,  than  from 
sensual  motives.  This  was  discovered,  and 
rendered  Agis  his  implacable  enemy.  Many 
others  of  the  principal  men  in  Sparta,  too,  were 
■  envious  of  the  ascendency  he  had  gained  in  their 
■city.  Inconsequence,  orders  were  sent  to  their 
general"  in  Ionia  to  procure  the  death  of  Alci- 
viades;  but,  having  gained  some intelh'gencc  of 
4iis  danger,  he  took  refuge  with  Tissaphcmcs. 
'In  this  situation,  by  practising  the  arts  of  deli- 
cate flattery,  and  conforming  to  all  the  effemi- 
■nate  and  luxurions  manners  of  the  Persians,  he 
80  ingratiated  himself  with  the -satrap,  that  no- 
diingwas  done  without  his  advice.  By  his^;oun- 
se\,  Tissaphcmcs  held  an  even  balance  between 
the  Athenians  and  Lacedemonians  j  and  at  length 
Jie  w^s  artfiii  enough  to  make  the  friendship  of 
-the  Persians  an  instrumcnt^f  his  own  return  to 
^diens. 

After  a.  variety  of  intrigues  at  Athens,  in 
-which  the  constitution  was  changed  -from  a  de- 
mocracy to  an  oligarchy,  the  Athenian  army  at 
Samos,  attached  to  democracy,  sent  for  Alci- 
biades,  andconstitutedhim  theircommander-in- 
chief,  with  full  power.  This  he  exercised  with 
-so  much  prudence,  and  so  dexterously  applied 
Jiis  influence  with  Tissaphernes  to  his  own  pur- 
{■osesj  that  he  ovcnhrew  the  new  government  at 
j^rhens,  and  procured  his  pubhc  rccal.  He 
Tvould  not  return,  however,  till  he  had  made 
Jiimself  more  welcome  by  his  services.  In  con- 
junction with  the  other  Athenian  commanders, 
Theramenes  and  Thrasybulus,  he  took  several 
places,  and  gained  victories  over  the  Spartans 
■and  their  allies  ;  of  which  the  most  remarkable 
-was  a  double  victory  by  land  and  sea,  in  one 
-day,  near  Cyzicom,  which  gave  a  mortal  blow 
.to  the  Spartan  power  in  those  parts.  The  cap- 
ture of  Selybria,  Byzantium,  and  various  other 
.towns  on  the  Hellespont,  followed.  -The  year 
after  these  events,  Alcibiades  set  sail  for  Athens 
with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  ships  laden  with  rich 
■spoils,  and  bringing  in  triumph  the  shipsand  flags 
,  -captured  from  the  enemy.  As  he  landed  at  the 
Pinum,  all  Athens  ran  to  meet  him.  He  alone 
was  the  object  of  all  eyes  and  tongues.  The  old 
pointed  lum  out  to  the  young;  shouts  of  joy  ac- 
•companicd  him ;  garlands  ot  flowers  were  heap- 
ed upon  him ;  ana  tears  of  sensibilitv  were  min- 
fled  with  the  ^neral  rapture.  A  full  assembly 
eing convoked,  Alcibiades,  in  an  doquentand 
■pathetic  speech,  bewailed  his  past  misfortunes, 
and  imputed  them  rather  to  his  evil  genius  than 
the  ill-will  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  he  so  pleased 
-the  peo[ile,  that  they  presented  him  with  crowns 
of  gold,  declared  him  absolute  commander  of 
shetoiceshy  sea  aiid  land,  and  ordered  htm  to  be 


solemnly  liberated  from  all  the  Cxecrat'ioits  3va 
had  been  denounced  against  him.  Their  confi- 
dence in  him  exceeded  all  bound?,  and  raised  ex- 
pectations which  it  was  impossible  to  realise. 

Soon  after,  he  sailed  on  an  expedition  with  a 
fleet  of  a  hundred  ships,  much  to  the  satisfac-^ 
tion  of  the  principal  citizens,  who  were  conti- 
nually apprehensive  lest  the  people,  in  the  mad- 
ness  of  their  zxjal,  shouldconfer  upon  him  the  so- 
vereignty of  the  state.  He  pr-oceeded  to  the  isle  of 
Andros,  and  gained  a  victory  over  die  Andrians, 
which,  however,  was  followed  by  no  important 
consequences ;  and  thinking  it  necessary  after- 
wards to  go  in  person  into  Caria  to  raise  mo- 
ney, he  left  the  fleet  in  the  charge  of  Antiochus, 
a  comtnander  appointed  by  himself,  with  others 
by  no  means  to  hazard  an  engagement.  But 
Lvsander,  the  Spartan  commander,  by  superior 
skill,  brought  on  a  battle,  in  which  the  Athe-> 
nian  fleet  was  entirely  defeated,  and  Atitiochus 
slain.  And  though  Alcibiades  on  his  return 
tegained  the  superiority  by  sea,  such  discontents 
arose  at  Atliens,  fomented  by  his  enemies,  and 
aggravated  by  his  own  imprudence,  that  the 
people  stripped  hhn  of  his  command. 

Alcibiades  did  not  choose  to  return  to  Athens  ; 
for  it  was  his  maxim  rather  to  escape  an  accusa- 
tion than  defend  himseif  against  it.  On  a  former 
occasion  he  once  said,  "I  ^vould  not  frust  my 
own  mother  with  voting  for  my  life,  lest  she 
should  mistake  a  black  bean  for  a  white  one ;" 
alluding  to  the  Athenian  manner  of  giving  votes 
hy  beans  of  different  colours.  He  therefore  col- 
lected a  band  of  soldiers  of  fortune,  with  whom 
he  made  war  upon  some  of  the  Thracian  tribes, 
and  enriched  himself  by  the  booty  he  took.  He 
also  defended  some  of  the  Greek  colonics  ia 
Thrace  against  the  natives.  He  thus  avoided 
the  fate  of  the  ten  new  commanders  the  Athe- 
nians had  appointed,  most  of  whom  they  putt* 
death  on  account  of  ill  success.  While  la 
Thiace,  he  gave  a  laudable  instance  of  remain- 
ing attachment  to  his  country,  by  warning  the 
Athenian  commanders  of  the  danger  to  which 
their  fleet  was  exposed  while  lying  at  ^gos- 
Potamos  ;  but  his  advice  was  received  with  con- 
tempt, though  the  fatal  event  which  followed 
justified  its  prudence. 

Athens  being  soon  after  taken  by  Lysander, 
and  the  Lacedemonian  interest  triumphant  by 
sea  and  land,  Alcibiades  thought  proper  to  retire 
to  Eithynia  with  as  much  of  his  property  as  he 
could  carry  with  him.  Being  here  plundered  of 
great  part  of  it,  he  resolved  to  seek  the  protec- 
tion of  Phamabazus,  the  Persian  governor  of 
Phrygia;  and, -going  to  him,  he  was  respect- 
fully received.     Meantime  the  sufferings  of  tho 
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Adtcnlans  under  the  thirty  tyrants  imposed  upon  secure  tfteTavour  of  Eupttor's  succe«or,  De- 
them  by  Lysander,  caused  them  to  cast  a  long-  ,  metrius  Sotcr,  he  accused  die  whole  nation  of 
ing  look  towards  their  fonner  favourite  Alci-  revolt,  and  cspecialiy  Judas  Maccabxus,  and  his 
biades  ;  which  being  known  to  the  tyrants  brothers.  Demctrios,  npon  this,  took  Akimui 
diemsdvei,  Critias,  one  of  die  number,  formerly  under  his  protection,  and  sent  Bacchides  with 
the  most  intimate  triend  of  Alcibiades,  repre-  forces  to  establish  him  in  bis  office.  Alcimua 
sented  to  Lysander  that  his  death  was  itecessary  reodcrcd  himself  an  object  of  terror  to  his  coun- 
to  the  perfect  security  of  the  new  goTemment.  trymen  by  his  rapine  and  cruelty.  He  was  uill, 
Lysander  Tvas  unwilling  to  engage  in  an  act  of  however,  supported  by  Demetrius,  and,  with  a 
treachery :  but  orders  arriving  from  Sparta  for  numerous  army  under  Bacchides,  he  arrived  at 
die  execution  of  the  project,  he  wrote  to  Phar-  Jerusalem,  where  he  ctwnmitiMl  depredations 
nabazns  to  obtain  his  concurrence,  who  com-  npon  the  temple.  He  died  of  a  palsy  after  hav- 
mitted  the  management  of  die  business  to  his  ing  possessed  his  dignity  two  years.  Afaccab- 
own  brother  and  uncle.  Atcitnadcs  at  that  vii,  &-c.  Jotephi  Anii^.  VAi.  lai.  c.  ^,  lo, — E. 
time  resided  at  a  village  in  Phrygia,  with  his  ALCINOUS,  a  pereonage  recorded  by  Ho- 
misiress  Timandra.  The  assassins  sent  to  di-  merooly,  but  probably  from  real  tradition,  is  re- 
spatch  him  surrounded  his  house  by  night,  and  presented  as  king  of  the  Fhxaciaus,  inthe  island 
•et  it  on  fire.  He  threw  out  a  quantity  of  now  called  Corni.  His  father's  name  was  Nau- 
clothes  to  damp  the  flame,  and  then,  wrapping  sithous,  and  his  wife  was  Arete,  the  daughter  of 
his  robe  about  his  left  hand,  and  taking  in  his  his  brother  Rhexenor.  He  had  five  sons,  and  a 
right  the  dagger  of  an  Arcadian  friend  who  was  daughter  named  Nausicaa,  whose  character  and 
his  guett  (his  own  sword  having  been  removad),  adventure  with  Ulysses  forms  one  of  the  most 
he  rushed  forth,  and  safely  passed  the  fire.  The  ^easing  [Hctures  of  nature  and  simplicinr  in  the 
murderers  did  not  dare  to  stand  in  his  road,  btit  works  of  Homer.  Alcinous  received  oie  ship- 
killed  him  by  pouring  in  dans  from  a  distance,  wrecked  Ulysses  with  great  hospitalitv',  and  fit- 
Tlmandra,  when  they  were  gone,  wrapt  the  ted  out  a  vessel  to  convey  him  to  Ithaca.  His 
body  in  her  own  gartrients,  and  buried  it  in  a  subjects  were  excellent  mariners,  and  much  ad^ 
town  named  Melissa,  where  the  emperor  Adrian  dieted  to  the  dance  and  sone,  and  social  pleasures 
kmg  afterwards  caused  a  marble  statue  to  be  of  all  kinds.  There  is  nothing  which  has  made 
erected  to'his  memory,  and  a  bull  to  be  annually  diis  petty  prince  mare  celebrated  than  his  taste 
sacrificed  on  his  tomb.  His  dea*  ha[^ncd  for  Iwrticufiure.  His  garden,  or  rather  orchard, 
about  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,  B,  C.  403.  is  very  pleadingly  described  by  Homer,  wh» 

The  life  of  this  extraordinary  man  has  been  dwells  chiefly  on  its  plenty  and  quick  succession 

written  by  Plutarch  and   Com.  Nepos,  from  of  fruit,  and  its  copious  streams  and  pleasant 

whose   narrations,  and  those  of  Thucydides,  shade.  Homer,  OJyss.—A. 
Diodonis,  Xcnophon,  and  die  other  writers  on        ALCINOUS,  a  Platonic  philosopher,  who 

the  affairs  of  Greece  at  that  time,  the  preceding  probably  lived  about  tlie  beginning  of  the  second 

accoimt:  is  compiled. — A.  cenlury,  wrote  an  "  Introduction  to  the  Philoso- 

ALCIDAMAS,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  a  dis-  phy  of^  Plato,"  containing  a  good  summary  of 

ciple  of  Gorgias  Lcontimis.  and  contemporary  his  doctrine :  it  was  translated  by  Ficinus  into 

with  Isocrates,  a  native  of  El^a  in  MoVih,  lived  Latin.     It  was  published  by  Aldus  in  Greek, 

about  four  hundred  years  before  Christ.     Two  8vo.  at  Venice,  ia  1521,  and  in  1533  ;  with  Fl- 

orations  are  stilt  extant  which  bear  his  name;  qjnus's  translation  at  Basil,  1533;  at  Paris,  in 

the  first,  "  Ulyssis  contra  Palamedem,"  pub-  4to.   1562  ;  and  by  Charpcntier,  with  ^  com- 

lishcd  by  Aldus  in  his  edition  of  the  Orations  mentary,  in  1573.     Heinsius  published  an  edi- 

of  ^schines,  Lysias,  &C.  in-imed  in  folio  at  Ve-  tion  of  this  work,  annexed  to  his  Maximus  Ty- 

nice,  ill  1513,  and  afterwards  by  H.  Stephens,  rius,  at  Leyden,  8»o.  1607,  which  was  rupriatT 

with  the  same  orators,  in  1577;  the  second,  ed  separately  at  OKfofd,  in  1667.    It  has  beeo 

■'  Contra  Sophistas,"  annexed  tO  Aldus's  edition  translated  into  English  by  Stanley.  Fabric.  Bii/. 

of  Isocrates,  printed  in  folio  at  Venice  in  1518.  Grttc.  lib.  iv.  c.  23.  ^  13.— E. 
Cicero  mentions  Alcidamas  as  the  author  of  a       ALCIONIO,  Peter,  (in  Latin,  Alcyoni- 

trcatise  in  praise  of  death.     Fabric.  Bibl.  Griec.  us)  a  learned  Italian,  comributed  to  the  revival 

lib.  ii.  c.  26.  §5.  not. — E.  of  letters  in  the  siitteenth  century.  Hestudicdthe 

ALCIMUS,  surnamed  Jachim,  a    Jewish  Greek  and  Roman  languages  with  great  dili- 

fiigli-priett,  entered  on  his  office  about  the  163d  gencc,  and  was  for  many  years  corrector  of  the 

year  before  Christ.     He  owed  his  dignity  to  the  press  of  Aldus  Manutius  at  Venice,  whence  is- 

arms  of  ActiochusEupator,  king  ofSyria.   To  suedsomanyvaluableeditionsofancieatauthors. 

vol..  1.  T 
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His  learning  at  length  raised  hitn  tothelitghersta' 
tion  of  a  professorship  at  Florence,  which  he  ob- 
tained under  the  pontificate  of  Adrian  VI.  Be- 
sides his  pension,  he  received  from  cardinal  de* 
Medici  ten  ducats  a  month  for  translating  a  work 
of  Galen.  He  translated  many  Greek  works  into 
Latin  ;  but  concerning  the  merit  of  his  transU- 
tioos  very  dlSerent  opinions  have  been  enter- 
tained. Sepulveda,  a  learned  Spaniard,  criticised 
his  translations  of  Aristotle  with  so  hiuch  seve- 
rity, and  at  the  same  time  with  so  much  ap- 
plause, that  Alcyonius  thought  it  necessary  to 
buy  up  as  many  copies  as  possible  of  his  adver- 
sary's work  and  destroy  them.  Other  writers 
bestow  high  commendation  on  his  translations. 
Nolanus,  an  able  physician,  in  a  tetter  to  Eras- 
mus, (Enism.  Epist.  lib.  x.  ep.  a8.)  written  in 
1518,  relates,  that  when  various  candidates  of- 
fered themselves  to  succeed  Musurus  as  professor 
of  the  Greek  language,  Alcyonius  distinguished 
himself  amon?  Sic  more  elegant  translators. 
*'  He  rendered  many  things  from  the  Greek 
into  the  Roman  tongue  with  the  utmost  ele- 
gance; he  expressed  several  of  the  orations  of 
Isocrates  and  Demosthenes  with  so  much  arpi- 
tilty,  that  you  would  have  even  imagined  you 
was  reading  Cicero  himself.  So  fairly  did  he 
translate  many  of  Aristotle's  pieces,  that  Latium 
mieht  say,  we  have  an  Aristotle  of  our  own." 
If  uis  panegyric  be  carried  too  far,  some  litera- 
ry merit  must,  at  least,  be  allowed  to  a  writer, 
who  published  a  piece  on  exile,  which  contained 
90  many  fine  passages,  that  a  rumour  was.cjr- 
(:ulated  of  hts  having  inserted  in  it  several  parts 
of  a  treatise  of  Cicero,  "  De  Gloria,"  which  he 
had  had  the  good  fortune  to  recover  in  the  11- 
brary  of  a  monastery,  and  which  he  had  after- 
wards the  dishonesty  to  destroy  ;  and  who  was 
afterwards  able,  in  a  great  measure,  to  remove 
die  suspicions  which  had  been  raised  against 
bim,  hy  publishing  two  fine  orations  on  the 
taking  of  Rome  by  Charles  V.     Other  original 

froducrions  showed  him  to  be  a  man  of  talents. 
.ittle,  however,  can  be  said  in  praise  of  his  dis- 
position and  manners ;  the  formn*  was  strong- 
ly marked  with  ill-humour  and  ingratitude,  as 
the  latter  is  said  to  have  been  with  gross  intem- 
perance. He  had  too  much  vanity  to  consult 
ois  friends  concerning  his  own  works,  and  was 
perpetually  detracting  from  the  merit  of  other 
writers ;  he  slighted  his  beat  friends  and  foi^t 
Uieir  kindnesses.  If  we  may  credit  Paul  Joviusi 
to  whom,  it  must  be  confessed,  Alcyonius  was  a 
tucccssfiil  rival,  he  was  so  mean,  and  so  much 
devoted  to  gluttony,  that  he  would  dine  more  ihao 
once  the  same  day  at  the  expense  of  others. 
.  WbcD  cardipal  de  Medici  was  elected  pope,  he 


went  to  Rome  in  hopes  of  preferment,  but  vm 
disappointed.  In  the  troubles  which  the  Co- 
lonnas  excited  in  Rome,  he  lost  his  estate. 
When  the  emperor's  forces,  in  the  year  1547, 
took  die  city,  he  received. a  wound  as  he  war 
forcing  his  way  into  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
where  he  joined  the  pope  ;  yet  atterwards,  upon 
the  raising  of  the  siege,  he  had  the  base  ingrati- 
tude to  leave  his  patron,  and  pass  ov.er  to  cardi- 
nal Pompey  Colonna,  at  Whose  house  he  fell 
sick,  and  a  few  months  afterwards  died.  If  his 
learning  entitled  him  to  praise,  tlic  account  is 
balanced  by  the  censure  which  is  due  to  his 
faults.  His  piece  on  exile,  and  his  orations  oa 
the  taking  of  Rome,  and  on  the  kni^ls  who 
died  at  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  are  all  the  original 
works  which  he  has  left.  The  former  was 
printed  at  Venice  in  1522,  in  410.  and  reprinted 
at  Leipsic,  in  1702,  under  the  title  of  "  Ana- 
lecta  de  Calamitate  Literatorum."  [Collections 
respecting  the  Misfortunes  of  theLearned}  PtmU 
Juviui  in  Elog-  Varillai  Anted.  Letters  of  Priti' 
ces.  PieTius,yaltaan.  dt Literat, In/elicit.  Bayle. 
— E. 

ALCIPHRON,  a  philosopher  of  Magnesia,  . 
flourished  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.' 
He  is  mentioned  by  M.  Antoninus,  (Anton; 
Med.  lib.  X.  c.  31.)  and  by  Suidas.  He  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  author  of  the  epistles. 
Fabric.  Bihl.  Grac.  lib.  ii.  c.  lO.  §  25.— E.       , 

ALCIPHRON,  the  sophist,  whose  age  Is 
unknown,  wrote  epistles  on  various  topics,  of 
which  an  edition  was  published  in  8vo.  at  Leip- 
sic in  1715.  Fairle.  £ii.  Gr.  lib.  ii..c..lO.,§  25. 
— E. 

ALCMj^ON,  a  native  of  Crotona,  a  phy- 
sician and  philosopher,  who  probably  flourished 
about  500  years  before  Christ,  was  a  disciple  of 
Pythagoras,  and  attended  his  lectures.  He  wjote 
a  treatise  on  the  causes  of  natural  phenomena, 
which,  as  Diogenes  Lae'rlius  informs  us,  was 
introduced  with  this  remark, — "  With  re  pec t 
to  things  invisible  and  immortal,  the  gods  alone 
are  perfectly  acquainted  with  them ;  men  are 
only  permitted  10  form  conjectures  concernine 
them."  As  far  as  hi»  opinions  can  be  learne4' 
from  a  few  scattered  fragments,  he  seems  to 
have  admitted  two  classes  of  natural  objects,  in- 
telligible natures,  which  are  immutable  ;.  and 
material  forms,  which  are  infinitely  variable ; 
and  to  have  taught,  that  the  heavenly  bodies  ar«- 
ctemal,  and  animated  by  portions  of  that  divine 
fire  which  is  the  first  principle  in  nature  j  and'  - 
that  the  soul  of  man  is  seated  in  the  brain,  is  im-. 
mortal,  and  is  in  perpetual  motion  or  actiom 
In  medicine,  he  placed  health  in  a  due  medium, 
between  heat  and  cold,  dryness  and  moistut*,. 
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He  IS  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  attempted 
the  dissectioa  of  a  dead  bod^.  Diog.  La'irt. 
lib.  viii.  Clem.  Mex.  Sirem.  lib.  i.  Anitot.  Afet. 
lib.  i.  T.  Jamhl.  Fit.  Pyih.  c.  23.  Ck.  de  Nat. 
Deer.  lib.  i.  Piui.  Plac.  Phil.  Ub.  ii.  iv.  Sta- 
hmEd.  Fair.  Biil.  Gnee.  lib.  vj.  c.  g.— E. 

ALCMAN,  otherwise  AlcMjEON,  a  Greet 
poet,  flourished  in  the  twenty-seventh  Olympiad, 
about  B.  C.  670.  He  was  of  a  family  of 
SardeS)  in  Lydja,  but  probably  was  hom  and 
hred  at  Lacedemon,  of  which  city  he  was  free. 
He  wrote  many  verses  on.  amatory  topics,  and 
ii  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  love-songs 
made  to  be  sung  in  public  companies.  He  was 
a  man  of  loose  manners,  much  addicted  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  which  intemperance  was 
probably  the  cause  of  his  falling  into  the  lousy 
disease  which  proved  his  end.  Megalostraca, 
a  poetess,  was  his  mistress.  The  Spartans  were 
proud  of  him  as  a  genius  of  their  own  growth, 
and  erected  a  monument  to  him.  The  small 
remains  of  him  extant  are  quotations  in  Adie- 
nzus  and  other  ancient  .writers.  He  made  use 
of  the  Doric  dialect.  Another  Alcman,  of  Mes- 
senc,  is  mentioned,  but  there  is  no  certainty  that 
be  was  a  diflercnt  person.  Bayle.- — A. 
■  ALCOCK,  John,  an  English  divine,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  successively  bishop  of  Ro- 
chester, Worcester,  and  Ely,  is  entitled  to  ho- 
nourable remembrance  as  the  founder  of  Tcsus 
college,  Cambridge.  He  was  a  native  of  Be- 
verley in  Yorkshire,  and  a  student  in  Cambrit^e, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  His 
ecclesiasiical  preferment  was  various  and  rapid. 
He  was  also  honoured  successively  with  the 
high  civil  posts  of  master  of  the  rolls,  privy- 
counaellor,  ambassador  to  the  king  of  Castile, 
and  lord- high- chancellor  of  England.  This 
last  office  he  held  only  ten  months.  He  is 
Spol;en  of,  in  general,  as  a  man  of  great  learn- 
ing and  piety,  and  singularly  eminent  for  his  abs- 
tinence and  purity.  The  buildine  of  which  he 
obtained  a  grant  from  Henry  VII.  for  Jesus 
college,  was  a  convent,  the  nuns  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  Canaden  and  Bale,  were  so  notorious 
for  their  incontinence,  that  their  society  was 
called  "  Spiritualium  Meretrtcum  Cccnobium." 
[A  Community  of  spiritual  Harlots.}  The 
good  bishop  performed  a  meritorious  service  in 
obtaining  its  dissolution,  and  converting  it  into 
a  school  of  learning  and  virtue.  Bi'^hop  Alcock, 
besides  his  profcsxional  merit,  was  eminently 
(killed  in  architecture,  and  was  on  that  account 
made  comptroller  of  the  royal  works  ami  build* 
ings.  He  greatly  inipfovod  the  palaces  of  his 
several  sees.  He  was  famous  for  preaching  long 
lennoas :  one  of  his  sermons  before  the  univer- 


sity continued  upwards  of  two  hours.  A  pub- 
lication of  bishop  Alcock,  printed  in  London, 
4I0.  149S,  has  the  whimsical  and  punning  title 
of  "  Galli  Cantus  ad  Confratres  suus."  [The 
crowing  of  the  Cock  to  his  Brethren.]  At  the 
beginning  is  a  print  of  the  bishop  preaching  to 
the  clerg)',  with  a  cock  on  each  side ;  there  is 
also  a  cock  in  the  first  page.  He  hkewise  wrote 
*'  Mons  Perfectionis  ad  Canhusianos ;"  "  Ho- 
milies and  Meditations ;"  the  "  Penitential 
Psalms  in  English  verse  ;"  "  Spousage  of  a 
Virgin  to  Christ,"  &c.  Bishop  Alcock  died 
at  Wisbcach  in  the  year  1500,  and  was  buried 
in  .a  sumptuous  chapel  which  he  had  built  for 
himself.  Godwin  de  Prasul.  Angh  .Fuller^ s 
Worthies.  BaUus  de  Script.  Brit.  Tamer's 
Bibliotheca.  Biogr.  Brit.—E. 

ALCUIN,  Albinus  Flaccus,  an  English 
divine  of  great  distinction  in  the  eighth  century, 
was  educated  first  under  Venerable  Bede,  and 
afterwards  under  Egbert,  archbishop  of  York, 
He  was  successively  librarian  to  that  prelate, 
deacon  of  the  church  of  York,  and  abbot  of  the 
monastery  of  Canterbury.  Having  acquired  all 
the  learning  which  this  ignorant  age  afforded^ 
his  high  reputation  procured  him  an  invitation 
fi-om  Ciiarlcmagne,  to  come  into  France  to  su- 
perintend his  studies,  and  to  assist  him  inthe  ad- 
vancement of  science,  and  the  correction  of 
heresy.  Towards  the  close  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, Felix,  bishop  of  Ur^el  in  Catatouia,  ad- 
vanced an  heretical  opinion,  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  the  son  of  God  not  by  nature,  but  by  adop- 
tion. The  opinion  was  condemned  by  a  synod 
in  J92,  but  was  still  maintained  by  Felix  and 
some  other  Spanish  bishops.  It  is  probable  that 
one  principal  purpose  for  which  Charlemagne 
invited  Alcuin  to  France,  was  to  employ  liis 
learning  and  talents  against  this  heresy ;.  for  in 

S93  Alcuin  accepted  the  invitation,  and  in  794 
e  accompanied  Charlemagne  to  the  (x>uncit  at 
Frankfort,  and  was  admitted  a  member  of  that 
council  in  which  three  hundred  bishops  decided* 
that  Jesus  Christ,  as  man,  ought  to  be  called  the 
proper,  not  the  adopted  son  of  God,  The  dispute 
lasted  many  vears ;  and,  after  FcHx  had  been 
anathematised  by  the  pope,  Charlemagne,  in  tho 
year  799,  permitted  him  to  defend  his  opinions 
before  an  assembly  of  the  bishops  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle-  In  this  disputation  Alcuin  was  his 
opponent,  and  so  successfully  refuted  the  here- 
tic, that  he  abandmed  his  opmion  and  embraced 
that  of  the  church.  Alcuin  was  employed  by 
the  emperor  in  other  services  for  the  support  of 
religion.  He  exercised  his  learning  and  inge- 
nuity in  explaining  the  holy  scriptures,  in  which, 
however,  he  took  more  pains  to  discover  a  mys* 
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tical  sense,  (lian  to  explain  br  accurate  criticism  uid  in  many  respecti  a  great  man,  wai  somft 

its  liceral  meaning  i  as  sufEciently  appcaxs  from  honour.     Alciun,  in  the  jrear   801,  obtaiucal 

his  commentaries.     He  coirected  the  errors  of  leave  from  the  emperor  to  retire  to  the  abbey  of 

the  Latin  translation  of  the  scriptures',  which  St.  Martin's  at  Tour.s,  where,  after  three  years 


s  in  common  use  ;  and  it  is  to  his  encou-  employed  in  useful  instruction,  and  honourable 

rageincnt  and  direction  that  some  writers  attri-  leisure,  he  died.     Alcuin  Js  the  iirst  historian  of 

bute  the  first  German  translation  of  the  scrip-  the  affairs  of  the  metropolitan  see  of  York  :  his 

turen.     Few  of  the  clergy  being  at  this  timt  ca-  poem,  ■ "  Dc  Fontificibus'  «  Sanctis    Ectlesis! 

pable  of  explaining  the  epistles  and  gospels  read  Eboraocnsis,"    first  discovered    by   Mabillon, 

m  the  ritual,  he  was  appointed,  together  wirfi  has  been  published  by  I^.  Gale,  among  his 

Paul  Diaconus,  to  compile,  &Dm  the  writings  of  "  Quindece'm  Scriptores."  (Nicholson's  £ng- 

the  fithers,  homilies,  or  discourses  upon  these  lish  Hist.  Library,  p.  135.  cd.  foi.  1736,}     He 

porrions    of  the   scripture,   wliich   the  priests  has  left  other  writings,  whidi  are  extremely  yo* 

might  commit  to  memory,   and  recite  to  the  luminous :    they  consist  of  commoitaries  oa 

people.  scripture ;  honultes  ;  lives  of  saints  i  theologicai 

Other  services,  certainly,  id  this  ignorant  age,  and  metaphysical  discussicxis ;  epistles ;  verses* 

not  less  important  tlian  the  former,  Alcuin,  un~  and  treatises  on  Drdic^;raphy,  grammar,  rhetoric, 

der  the  patronage,  and  with  the  assistance,  of  and  music :  the  pieces  are  fifty-three  in  number, 

the  emperor,  rendered  to  the  public,  in  forming  They  were  published  by  Da  Chesne  atPaiis,  in 

and  establishing  public  schools,  particularly  iu  folio,  in   1617,  and  afterwards  at  Raiisbon,  ia 

France.     Whatever  France  could  boast  with  i???.  Contradictory  accounts  are  gives  of  tbcir 

respect  to  scimcc  and  polite  literature  ia  this  merit ;  we  are  inclined  to  believe  iSat  few  mo- 

dark  age,  she  chiefly  owed  to  the  tnEritorioiu  dem  readers  would  find  thcis  very  intiercstiiK. 

Exertions  of  Alcuin.     The  universities  of  Paris,  Lelantl.  Bale  dt  Script.  Brh.  Ctnit,  ifist,  Lttt 

Tours,  Fulden,  Soissons,  and  many  othei^  were  tf.  Malmtb.  Je  Gat.  £jg,  j/agJ.  OtipiH.  M»* 

indebted  to  him  for  their  origin  and  increase,  shiim.    -Biag.  Brit. — E. 

Even  those  of  which  he  was  not  the  founder  ALDEBER.T,  or  Adalbert,  an  impostor 

were  enlightened  by  his  doctrine,  directed  by  his  of  the  ei^th  century,  a  lutivc  of  France,  dc* 

example,  and  enrkhed  by  the  benefiis  which  he  hided  the  people  by  pretended  timcos  and  rcve- 

procured  for   them  from   the  emperor.  (Cave,  lations.     He  was  one  of  those  French  divines 

Hist.  Lit.  ann.  780.}    A  Gennan  poet,  cited  by  who  refused  submission  to  the  chorch  of  {tome^ 

Camden,  thus  extols  the  merit  of  Alcuin  in  in-  and  exercised  the  episcopal  dignity  wiihoot  the 

iroducing  literature  into  France :  audiority  of  Boni&ce,  the  pope's  legate.    H* 
boasted  diathehad  received  a  letter  from  heaven 

QuH  Don  Akoino, fimnda  Luieii.,  d>ba»  by  the  hands  of  the  arch-angel  Michael,  which 

and  distributed  among  die  people  relics  of  admi- 

Lm  Gaiiia'i  »oni,  nuriur'd  in  «"='*"'  '<>">  Table  victuc.     He  remitted  sins  without  confer 

'Twuhifc^iheUgMofKiencc toKiiore'^'  sion,   and  required   his  followers  to  quit  the 

And  bid  birturie  diTkocM  lee  >ii>j.  <^urche3,  and  worship  God  in  houses  of  prayer, 

which  he  erected  in  the  fields,  and  to  kneel  be- 

"  We  must  not,"  however,  as  Dr.  Warton  fore  crosses,  which  he  placed  in  woods  and  by 

judiciously   observes,   "form   too   magnificent  the  side  of  fountains.  ■  He  became  racccediogly 

ideas  of  those  celebrated  masters  of  science,  who  popular,  and  excited  tumults  anrang  the  eastern 

Were  thus  invited  into  fore^  countries  to  con-  Franks.     At  the  instigation  of  Bomfaoe  he  was 

duct  the  education  of  mighty  monarchs,  and  to  condemned  by  the  pontiff  Zacbary,  in  a  council 

^lan  the  mdiments  of  die  most  illustrious  acade-  assembled  at  RtHne  in  the  year  748  ;  he  was,  ia 

mies :  their  merits  are,  in  a  great  measure,  re-  consequence,  cast  into  a  prison,  where  he  pro- 

littivei  their  circle  of  reading  was  contracted ;  bably  concluded  his  days.     An  edition  01  hia 

their  systems  of  j^ilosophy  were  jejune  ;  and  forged  letter  was  pubUshed  by  Sce))ben  fialuse 

-dieir  lectures  rather  serv«l  tostopthe  growth  of  in  me  "  Capitularia  Regum  FrancoTU>i,"Tol.ii. 

^orance,  than  to  produce  any  positive  or  im-  Mortri.  MasktiM,  fxat.  viii. — £. 

Bortantimprovemcnt  inknowledge."(Warton's  -    ALDEGRAEF,   Albert,  a  painter    and 

History  of  English  Poetry,  diss.  2.)     At  sudi  engraver,  was  bom  at  Soest  in  West^ialia,  in 

a  period,  however,  to  have  been  one  of  the  £rst  1502.     He  applied  to  the  art  of  paimiog  with 

scholars  \  to  have  fomied  schools  and  prcoep-  so  much  'diligence,  that  there  is  jeason  to  bo* 

tors  j.  «ad  to  have  instructed  a  povrwfid  prince,  4ieve  he  wouda  have  attaitied  10  great  cxccUcdg* 
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tutd  tie  possessed  the  advgntaee  of  an  education 
m  Italy.  He  fuTDislicil  the  churches  of  his  na- 
tive place,  and  of  Nuremberg,  with  many  va- 
hiabtc  pieces,  thotigh  somewhat  in  the  Gothic 
manner.  His  designs  are  correct,  and  his  ex- 
prctsiom  grace&l.  He  more  particularly  ex- 
celled, however,  in  eiigraving  portraits.  His 
own  head,  and  those  or  the  anabaptist  John  of 
Leyden,  and  his  associate  KnipperdoUng,  arc 
much  admired.  His  pen  drawings  are  very 
fine,  and  he  copied  many  of  them  with  the 
graver.  This  artist  died  poor  at  his  nadre 
place.     De  Pilts.  Mareri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

ALDHELM,  or  Adelm,  one  of  the  very 
ftw  luminaries  which  relieved  the  darkness  of 
die  seventh  centiirvi  a  near  relation  of  Ina,  king 
of  the  West  Saxons  in  England,  was  bom  at 
Caer-Uadon,  since  called  Malmsbury,  in  Wilt- 
shire. He  received  instructions  llrom  Maildnl- 
phut,  a  learned  Irish  monk ;  from  Theodore, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  and  from  Adrian, 
one  of  the  most  learned  profe!>sors  who  had  ever 
foe«n  in  England ;  or  from  his  pupil  Albin. 
Afto*  the  death  of  Maildulphus,  who  had  insti- 
tuted a  school  at  Malmsbury,  Aldhelm  bujlt  a 
large  monastery,  of  which  he  himself  wa»  die 
first  abbot  Upon  the  division  of  the  kioedom 
of  die  West  Saxons  into  two  dioceses,  Win- 
chesttr  and  Shirebum,  the  latter  see  was  be- 
Btowod  by  king  Ina  upon  Aldhehn.  He  wa* 
consecrated  at  Rome  by  pope  Seigius  I.  Whilst 
he  was  with  that  pontiff,  he  is  said,  by  Godwin, 
to  have  had  the  courage  to  reprore  hira  to  his 
&ce  for  his  incontincncy ;  but  Bale  gives  a  con- 
trary acconnt,  and  blames  AkUictm  for  not  hav- 
ing availed  himself  of  his  intimacy  with  the 
pope  in  admonishing  him.  We  cannot  deter- 
mine on  which  side  of  these  contradictory  ac- 
counts the  truth  lies.  Extraordinary  thing»  arc 
lelated  of  his  voluntary  chastity ;.  and  still  more 
extraordinary  tales  are  totd  of  his  miraculous 
powers,  by  which  he  lengthened  a  piece  of 
timber  which  a  carpenter  nad  cut  too  short, 
and  hung  his  ganncnts  upon  a  sun-beam.  It  is 
more  deserting  of  attention,  diat  he  was,  for 
die  time  in  which  he  lived,  an  eminent  scholar, 
•  a  good  writer,  a  poet  of  no  mean  merit,  and  an 
^excellent  musician.  From  his  writingK  it  ap- 
pears, dmt  he  was  acquainted  with  the  most  ce- 
lebrated authors  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  well 
■kiUad  in  the  languages  in  which  they  wrote. 
His  Bterary  fame  was  so  widely  extendi  that 
fau  correspondence  was  much  sought  by  the 
ieamed.  Areville,  a  prince  of  Scotland,  who 
had  employed  himself  in  writing,  sent  his  works 
«•  AMbdn  in-  ««nc«lion,  n^vesting  him  ta 


mb  off  their  Scotch  rust,  and  give  Aem  die  last 
polish.  His  love  of  literature,  and  the  scientific 
and  literary  pursuits  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
are  well  represented  in  a  letter  which  he  wFOtO 
to  Hedda,  bishop  of  Winchester.  Of  his  stu- 
dio the  best  idea  will  be  gained  from  his  writ- 
ings. He  wrote,  "  Against  the  Mistakes  of  the 
Bntons  concerning  the  Celebration  of  Easter ;" 
*'  On  the  Fight  or  the  eight  principal  Virtues  ;'* 
"  Of  the  Dignity  of  the  Number  Seven,  col- 
lected from  die  Flowers  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  and  irom  the  Doctrines  of  Philoso- 
phers i"  "  Of  the  Admonition  of  brotherly 
Charity ;"  "  Of  die  Nature  of  insensible 
Things,  metaphorically  said  to  be  indued  with 
Speech  ;"  "  Of  the  Monastic  Life  ;"  "  Of  the 
Praise  of  the  Saints  ;"  "  Of  Arithmetic  ;"  "  Of 
Astrology  ;"  "  Of  the  Rules  of  metrical  Feet ;" 
*'  Of  the  Figures  called  Metaplasin  and  Syna- 
Xos^a.  ■"  "  Of  the  Scanning  and  Ellipses  of 
Verses  ;"  '•  A  Dialogue  concerning  Metre  ;'*' 
"  Homilies  j"  and  "Epistles.""  These  pieces, 
written  in  Latin,  are  mentioned  by  Bcde  and 
WiHiam  of  Malmesbury,  but  are  not  extant.  In' 
verse  Aldhelm  wrote  "jfenigmas,"  consisting  of 
a  thousand  verses,  written  in  imitation  of  the  po- 
et Symphorins;"  Ballads,"  in  the  Saxon  tongue^, 
with  other  pieces,  which  were  published,  in  svo.. 
by  Martin  Delrio  of  Mentz,  in  i6oi.  He  also 
wrote  a  book,  partly  in  prose,  and  partly  in 
hexameter  verse,  in  praise  of  virginity,  dedicat- 
ed to  Ethelbui^a,  abbess  of  Barking,  and  pub- 
lished among  £«de's  "  Opuscula."  In  a  pas- 
sage from  one  of  his  treatises  on  metre,  cited  by 
William  of  Malmsbury,  he  boasts  of  himself  as 
the  first  Englishman  who  introduced  Latin  po- 
ctry  into  England.  "  These  thirws  concerning 
the  kinds  and  measures  of  verse,  1  liave  written 
according  to  my  ability,  not  without  much  la- 
bour, with  what  profit  I  cannot  say  ;  but  1  am: 
conscious  that  I  have  a  right  to  adopt  the.  boast, 
of  Virgil:    (Georg.  iii.  l6.) 


I  ego  <D  pitriun  m 


■iiptnil. 


The  laudable  use  which  Aldhelm  made  of: 
his  talents  for  writing  English  ballads,  in  polish- 
ing die  barbarous  manners  of  the  people,  and 
disposing  them  to  listen  to  his  instructions,  is  thus  - 
happily  oescrlbed :  "  Alfred,"  says  William  of 
Malmsbury,  " informs  uSf  tliat  Aldhelm  com-- 
posed  ballads,  such  as  are  sdll  (Commonly  sui^  ; 
ad^ng  a  probable  reason  v\vj  to.  great  a  man. 
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tmployed  himself  upon  such  trifles,  diat  the  peo- 
plCf  at  tliaC  time  half  barbarians,  were  little  at- 
tentive to  divine  instruction,  and  accustomed  to 
run  home  immediately  after  the  singing  of  mass ; 
on  which  account  this  holy  man,  placing  him- 
self upon  a  bridge  which  joined  the  town  and 
country,  would  often  stop  thein  as  they  went 
out,  professing  himself  a  good  singer :  by  tliis 
artifice  he  gamed  the  favour  of  the  common 

rple,  who  flocked  about  him,  and  was  able, 
occcicionally  introducing  more  serious  dis- 
course from  soripturc,  to  produce  an  effect  upon 
.the  mannersof  bis  townsmen,  which  he  miEht 
.in  vain  have  attempted  by  severer  niethods.  (W. 
Malmsbor.  Vit.  S,  Aldhclm.) 

Of  Aldhdm's  writings,  his  memorialist,  Wil- 
liam of  Alalfflsbury,  if  we  are  to  respect  his 
judgment,  speaks  in  terms  of  high  commenda- 
tion. He  acknowledges,  indeed,  that  his  style  is 
■less  lively  than  maybe  desired  by  those  who  are 
more  attentive  to  language  than  matter  ;  but 
adds,  that  if  you  examine  his  writings  attentive- 
Jy,  you  will  find  >iii  them  Grecian  acuteness, 
Roman  elegance,  and  English  dignity.  "  His 
Xatin  compositions,"  as  we  learn  from  Mr. 
Warton,  "  whether  in  verse  or  prose,  as  novel- 
.ties,  were  deemed  extraordinary  performances, 
and  excited  the  attention  and  admiration  of  scho- 
lars in  other  countries."  A  learned  contempo- 
rary, who  lived  in  a  remote  province  of  a 
-Prankish  territory,  in  an  epistle  to  Aldhelm 
-has  this  remarkable  expression, — "  Vestra  la- 
Jinitatis  panegyricus  iiimor.  [The  panegyrical 
report  of  your  Latinity  has  reached  us  even  at 
rthis  distance,  &c.]  Aldhelm,  with  many  of 
the  ecclesiastics  of  liis  period,  'was  well  skilled 
•in  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental ;  and  we 
are  told  by  Bale,  that  he  preferred  music  to 
-every  other  delight  in  the  world.  We  conclude 
.our  account  of  this  celebrated  prelate  witli  an 
encomium,  copied  by  Leiand  from  an  ancient 
chronicle :  if  the  reader  should  1*  disposed  to 
think  it  too  laudatory,  he  should  recollect  that 
the  literary  merit  of  the  seventh  century  is  not 
to  be  measured  by  the  standard  of  the  eighteenth, 
"  Sanctus  Aldhclmus,  Ins,  regis  West-Saxonum 
propinquus,  citharcedus  crat  optimus,  Saxonicus 
att^ue  Lalinus  poeta  facundissimus,  cantor  peri- 
tissimus,  doctor  egregius,  sermone  nitidus,  scrip- 
turarum  tarn  liberabum  quam  ecclesiasticarum 
eruditione  mirandus."  [Saint  Aldhelm,  a  near 
relation  of  Ina,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  was 
an  excellent  harper,  a  must  elegant  Latin  and 
Saxon  poet,  a  very  skilful  singer,  a  doctor  of 
singular  merit,  an  eloquent  speaicer,  and  a  won- 
derful master  of  sacred  and  profane  learning.] 
£aie,  dt  Script.  Brit.  GodwiH,  de  PratuI,  An^l- 


fV.  Malmihur.  de  Ftta  S.  Jldhtmi,  apod 
fVharttn.  Anglia  Sacra.  Uenrft  Hiilory  of 
Britain.     Bitrr,  Brit.  —  E. 

ALDHUN,  an  English  bishop  who  lived  is 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  is  chiefly  me- 
morable as  the  founder  of  the  bishopric  of  Dur- 
ham. In  the  year  990,  be  was  created  bishop 
of  Lindiifame  or  Holy  Island.  After  haTing 
been  frequently  disturbed  bv  the  iucursioas  m 
Danish  pirates,  he  determined  to  remove  his 
station.  Accompanied  by  the  monks,  and 
many  other  persons,  and  talcing  with  him  the 
body  of  St.  Cuthhert,  which  had  been  buried 
about  one  hundred  and  thirteen  years,  he  wan- 
dered about  for  some  time,  and  at  last  se^ed  at 
Dunelm,  since  called  Durham,  which  then  con< 
sistcd  only  of  3  few  scattered  cottages.  The  - 
spot  of  ground  which  he  chose  for  his  little  co- 
lony was  covered  with  a  thick  wood  which  his 
followers  cleared  away,  and  a  sufficient  number 
of  habitations  were  soon  erected.  After  three 
years,  the  building  of  a  church  was  completed, 
and  it  was  dedicated  to  St.  Cuthbert,  whose 
hones  were  deposited  wtdiin  its  walls.  From 
this  time  the  episcopal  see  remained  fixed  at 
Durham.  The  good  bishop  is  highly  extolled 
for  his  virtues,  but  the  particulars  of  his  life  are 
not  known.  He  died  in  the  year  1018,  having 
enjoyed  the  prelacy  twenty-nine  years.  Sim> 
Duntlm.  apud  Dectm  Seriptorts.  Godwin,  dt 
PrtcsuL  Angl.  Biagr.  Brit.  —  E. 

ALDRED,  an  English  prelate,  of  the  ele- 
venth century,  is  more  indebted  10  his  dignities 
than  to  his  merit,  for  a  jtlace  in  the  records  of 
biography.  He  appears  indeed  to  have  been  a. 
man  of  talents  and  enterprise :  for  he  underto<^  a 
journey  to  Jerusalon,  through  Hungary,  which 
had  never  before  been  attempted  by  any  English 
bishop  1  on  his  return  he  was  employed  by  Edward 
the  Confessor  on  an  important  embassy  to  the 
emperor  Henry  II ;  and,  after  remaining  a  year 
in  Germany,  he  returned  to  possess  large  ec- 
clesiastical preferments,  and  to  aspire  atlnore. 
Sut  his  enterprising  and  ambitious  spirit  knew 
not  how  to  confine  itself  within  any  limits. 
Not  contented  with  possessing  the  see  of  Wor- 
cester, which  he  had  obtained  in  1046,  four 
years  before  his  journey  to  Jerusalem,  he  found 
means  to  procure  the  administration  c^  die  see 
of  Wilton  three  years  during  the  absence  of  its 
bishop,  and  of  that  of  Hereford  four  years  after 
the  death  of  the  incumbent.  Still  grasping  at 
further  preferment,  he  obtained  from  the  king 
an  appointment  to  the  archbithopric  of  York, 
and  permission,  withal,  to  hold  the  see  of  Wor- 
cester in  eemmtndam :  an  indulgence  which, 
accotding  to  William  of  Maltnsbury,  he  owed 
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rt>  bribery.     It  was  w!A  great  difficulty  that  at  this  time,  it  also  shows  ihe  abject  vassalase 

the  pope,  who  was  informed  of  his  siunoniacal  in  which  the  minds  even  of  princes  were  held 

practives,  eould  be   prevailed  upon  to  confirm  hy  superstitious  reverence  for  the  priesthood, 

the  king's  nomination  i  and  though  Nicholas  The  injury,   which  the  prelate  had  received, 

II.  would  only  consent  to  grant  him  the  pall  could  not  justify  so  presumptuous  an  exercise  of 

upon  condinon  of  his  resigning  the  sec  of  Wor-  his  spiritual  power. 

ccster,  he  detained  from  his  successor,  Wolstan.        Archbi*;hop  Aldred's  versatility  of  principle 

a  plain,  easy  man,  twelve  valuable  manors  be-  was  fully  shown,  in  his  political  conduct  under 

longing  to  that  see,  and  unjustly  transferred  the  the  changes  of  government   which  happened 

benefit  of  them  to  the  see  of  York.     An  anec-  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life.     No  sooner 

dote  related  by  his  panegyrist,  Thomas  Stubbs,  was  his  patron  Edward  dead,  than  he  assisted 

affbiiis  an  uncommon  instance  of  manly  reso-  Harold  to  obtain  the  crown.     On  the  arrival 

lutionr  mixed  with  a  portion' of  priestly  arto-  of  WiHiam  the  Norman,  when  Stigapd  arch- 

gance.     "  The  high-sheriff  of  the  county  of  bishop  of  Canterbury  refused  to  crown  him, 

Vork  meeting  some  of  the  archbishop's  ser-  Aldred,  yielding  to  tne  current,  performed  the 

vants,  who  were  conveying  provisions  to  bis  ceremony.     Upon  the  Danish  invasion,  when 

palace,  ordered  tlie  officers  who  attended  him  the  citizens  of  York,  and  other  inhabitants  of 

to  sieze  the  carriages  and' provisions,  and  carry  the  nonhem  counties  of  England,  declared  ia 

them  to  the-  king^   granary,  in  the  castle  of  favour  of  Edgar  Atheling's  title,    the  archbi- 

York.     When  the  archbishop  was  informed  of  shop,    whether  through  vexation   or   fear,    or 

this  assaslt,  instead  of  seeking  legal  redress,  he  from  what  other  cause,  is  uncertain,  feirsick 

sentseveral  of  the  clergy  and  citizens  to  demand  and  died-     This  happened  in  the  year    1069,. 

restitution,  threatening  the  sheriff,  in  case  of  Sim.  Dunelm.  de  Gat.  Rig.  -^ngl.    Th.  Stubbs. 

lefusal,   with  excommunication.     The  sheriff  Jet.  Ebor.  Epiic.  apud  Decern   Scripieres.  ff.. 

refused  ;  and  the  ardibi:;hop,  widi  a  numerous  Malmib.  pan  Bedam.     Biogr.  Brit. — 'E. 
train  of  ecclesiastics,  went  up  immediately  to        ALDRICH,  Henry,,  an  eminent  and  wor- 

the  king,  who  was  then  sitting  in  council  at  thy    English,  divine,    and    polite    sdiolar,  was. 

Westminster.     Without  returning  the  custom-  bom  in  WestminBter  in  1647.  and  educated  in 

ary  salutations,  he  abruptly  addressed  the  king,  the  coUege-cchool  of  that  city  under  the  cele- 

'WOO  had  risen  to  meet  him,  in  this  haughty'  bratcd  Busby.     In  the  year  1662  he  was  ad- 

language.      *'  Hear  me,  William  !   when,  thou  mitted  into  Christ  Church  college,  Oxford,  and: 

wert  EUi  alien,  and  God  had  pernaitted  thoc,  for  from  that  time  to  his  death  continued  an  orna- 

eur  sins,  and  through  much  blood,  to  reign  mcnt  of  that  noble  scmiiiarj-.     With  high  re- 

•Tci  us,  I  anointed  thee  kine»  aad  placed  the  putatioB  for.  leaoiing,  he  passed  through  the 

crown  upon  thy  head  with  a  blessing  :  but  now,  whole  series  of  academic  honoui-s,  and  was  first 

because  thou   deservest  it  not,  I  will  change  a  diligent,  student,  then  a  useful  tutor,  and  af- 

tfiat  blessing  Into  a  curse  against  thee,  as  a  per-  terwards  an  excellent    master  of  his-  college^ 

secutor  of  God  and  his  ministers,  and  a  breaker  Having  cultivated,  a  taste  for  architecture,  and 

and  contemner  of  those   oaths  and    promises,  acquired  great  skill  in  that  elegant  arr,  he  emT 

which  thou  madest  unto  me  before  the  altar  of  ployed  his  ingenuity  in  improving  the  buildings- 

St.  Pcter.^"      The  king,  astonished  and  terri-  of  Christ ■  ch u rch :   tliat  regular  and  beautitul 

fied,  threw  hiin.elf  at  the  archbishop's  feet,  and  piece  of  architecture,  called  Peck-water  qua- 

•ntrcalcd  to  be  informed  by  what  offence  he  had  drangle,  was  designed  by.  hiin.     He  rendered) 

merited    this    severe    sentence.       The   nobility  yet  more  important,  services.to  his  Alma  mater. 

who  were  present  expressing  resentment  at  the  After  his  advancement  to  the  deanry  of  Christ* 

prelate's  arrogance  "in,  suffering  the  king,  to  lie  church,  and  the  presidency  of  the  college,  he 

at  his  feet,  'Let  him'  alone,'  says  the  aichbi-  exerted  his  respectable  talents  with  industiy  and; 

shop ;    *  Let  him  lie  :  he  is  not  fallen  at  my  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  Icaniing.     To  the. 

feet,  but  at  the  feet  of  St.  Peter."    After  some  diligent  and'tngenuous  studenthc  was  a  liberal, 

time,  be  raised  the  king,  and  delivered  his  com^  patron,  and  a  kind  friend..    In  order  to  encou* 

plaint.    William,  more  intimidated,  as  it.scems^  rage  a  taste  for  polite  litcramre,  as  well  as  to  ' 

By  the  threat  of  ecclesiastical  censure,,  than  in-  suppon  (he  credit  of  the  uiiivoisily  for  its  at- 

duced  by  a  sense  of  the  injustice  of  his  sheriff's  tention  to  classical  studies,  he  made  it  his  prac-- 

concQct,  gave  orders  for  the  full  restitution  of  ticc  to  publish  annually  some  piece  of  an  an-~ 

the    archbishop's    goods,    and  sent  him  away  cient  Greek  author,  as  a  new-year's  present  to 

h>aded  with  rich  presents."    If  this  anecdote  il-  the  students  of  his  house.     Among  the  works.: 

tiistntcs  the  extreme  tyranny  of  the  regal  poytrcr  which  he  edited  in  8vo,  at  Oxford  in  Gredtv 
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m3  Latin,  were,  "  Xcnophontls  Memorabilia, 
1690 ;"  "  Xenophontis  Sermo  dc  AgesilaOi 
1691  ;"  "  Arisrese  Historia  LXXII  Inter- 
pretum,  r6ga  ;"  "  Xenophontis  dc  Re  Eques- 
tri,  1693  i"  "  Epictetus,  ct  Theophrasms, 
1707  ;"  nc  edited,  in  Greek,  "  Platonis,  Xc- 
nopnontis,  Plutaichi,  Luciani  Symposia ;"  Ox- 
on.  1711,  8vo.  Dr.  Aldrich  drew  up  also,  for 
the  use  of  the  college,  a  system  of  Lode,  under 
the  title  of  "  AitisXogicEe  Compendium,"  atid 
*'  Elements  of  Geometry." 

Dean  Aldrich  amused  his  academic  leisare 
with  mueic  and  poetry.  As  a  musician,  his 
abilities  are  said  to  hare  been  such,  as  to  rank 
him  among  the  first  masters  of  tlie  science.  He 
verv  successfully  naturalised  the  compositions 
of  the  old  Italian  masters,  and  adapted  Engrlish 
words  to  their  music :  he  was  also  himself  a 
^od  composer,  and  enriched  the  stores  of 
church  music  with  many  new  anthems  and 
services.  He  preserved  an  admirable  choral 
discipline  in  his  college,  and  established  in  it  a 
musical  school,  where  he  was  a  careful  exa- 
miner and  liberal  rewaixler  of  merit ;  and  at  his 
'decease  h&  bequeathed  to  his  college  a  most  ca- 
{tital  collection  of  church  music.  His  musical 
talents  were  not  wholly  devoted  to  sacred  use. 
Being  naturally  of  a  chearful  temper,  and  pos- 
sessing a  happy  vein  of  wit  and  humour,  he 
Aid  not  despise  the  Horatian  maxim,  "  Duke 
est  desipere  in  loco."  For  the  entertainment 
taf  smokers,  of  which  fraternity  he  himself  was, 
it  seems,  a  very  worthy  mcmoer,  he  composed 
a  famous  smoking  catch  to  be  sung  by  four 
men  smoking  their  pipes :  he  was  ilso  tne  au- 
thor of  the  popular  catch,  "  Hark  the  bonny 
Christ  Church  bells."  As  a  Latin  poet,  Aid- 
rich  is  entitled  to  some  distinction.  The 
"  Musie  Anglicana:"  contain  two  elegant 
pieces  written  by  him  ;  one,  on  the  accession 
-of  William  III ;  the  other  on  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Gloucester.  He  has  the  credit  of  being 
<he  author  of  several  humourous  pieces,  an^ 
Among  the  rest,  of  the  following  epigram,  en- 
litlcd,  *'  Causae  Bibendi." 

quFiKiur  bibelidi, 
ique  fulur., 

lit  clUOlibCt  kltlFA  CBUU." 

"  If  on  my  ihmie  1  riglitly  Ihink, 

There  are  five  rctuoni  vby  men  drinkj 
Good  wine,  a  friend,  because  I'm  dry. 
Or  leit  I  ihouJil  be  by  and  by, 


That  more  serious  and  important  labours 
commonly  occupied  the  time  of  Aldrich,  ap- 
pears not  only  from  rfie  academic  history  of 


his  life,  but  from  his  literary  productions.  Be- 
sides his  editions  of  classical  audiors  already 
mentioned,  he  had  some  concern  in  the  pubh- 
cation  of  Gregory's  Greek  Testament,  printed 
in  folio  at  Oxford,  in  1 703.  He  wrote  notes 
on  Havercamp's  edition  of  Josephus.  He  was 
the  author  of  "  A  Reply  to  two  Discourses, 
lately  printed  at  Oxford,  concerning  the  Ado- 
ration of  our  blessed  Saviour  in  the  holy  Eu- 
charist;" and  "  A  Defence  of  the  Oxford  Re- 
ply, &c."  the  former  printed  in  4to.  at  Oxford, 
in  1687  :  the  latter,  in  1688.  His  modesty  pre- 
vented his  prefixing  his  name  to  several  learned 
tracts;  but  his  reputation  as  a  writer,  in  die 
period  in  which  he  lived,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  testimony  of  bishcm  Burnet,  who  ranks  him 
among  those  eminent  English  clergymen,  *'  who 
exammed  all  the  points  of  popery  vrith  a  solidity 
of  judgment,  and  a  clearness  of  arguing,  far  be- 
yond any  thing  that  had  before  that  time  ap- 
peared in  our  language.*'  (Burnet's  History  of 
his  own  Time.  ed.  1724-  p.  673.) 

The  candour  of  Aldrich's  temper,  and  the 
moderation  of  his  principles,  may  be  inferrcil 
from  his  having  been,  in  1689,  appointed  by 
William  III.  one  of  the  commissioners  for  pre- 
paring matters  towards  introducing  alterations 
in  the  service  of  the  church,  and  accomplishing 
a  comprehension  with  the  dissenters  :  a  design, 
which,  at  this  time,  and  in  every  subsequent  at- 
tempt, has  failed  through  an  unreasonable  dread 
of  innovation.  In  conjunction  with  bishop 
Sprat,  he  was  employed  to  revise  the  manuscript 
of  lord  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion  i 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  made  any  con- 
siderable additions  or  alterations,  la  1702  Aid-  - 
rich  was  chosen  prolocutor  of  the  convoca- 
tion. He  possessed  the  living  of  Wem  in  Shrop- 
shire, but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  ever  re- 
sident out  of  Oxford.  In  17 10,  he  died  at  his 
college,  leaving  an  order  to  be  buried,  without 
any  memorial,  in  the  cathedral. 

His  modesty  and  humility,  his  easy  plea- 
santry, his  attention  to  academic  business  and  to 
the  credit  of  his  college,  his  exertions  for  the 
encouragement  of  learning,  and  the  proofs  which 
his  memoirs  afford  of  respectable  talents,  va- 
rious accomplishments  and  amiable  qualities, 
unite  to  rransmit  his  name  with  honour  to  po-^ 
Stetity.  fVoixPs  jitken.  Oxen.  Le  Nevi'i  Fasti. 
Burnefs  and  Hawkins'  Hist,  of  Music,  Sleerm 
Brit.  —  '?.. 

ALDRICH,  or  Aldridge,  Robert,  an 
English  divine,  was  bishop  of  Carlisle  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VIII,  Edward  VI.  and  Mary  ; 
a  circumstance  which  strongly  marks  his  cha- 
i^cter;  and  shows  the  convenient  pUableness  of 
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bis  principles.  Through  every  change  in 
church  and  state,  which  these  three  reigns  pro- 
duced, to  have  retained  his  station  and  emolu- 
ments, cannot,  with  die  utmost  stretch  of  can- 
dour, be  entirely  imputed  to  his  moderation. 
Aldrich  has,  however,  the  credit  of  having  been 
praised,  when  young,  by  two  such  eminent  men 
as  Erasmus  and  Leland.  He  is  said,  by  Eras- 
mus, in  one  of  his  epistles,  to  be  "  blands  elo- 
i^uentiae  juvenis"  [a  youth  who  possessed  cap- 
tivating powers  of  language]  ;  and  Leiand  cx- 
pressedhis  admiration  of  his  talents  and  learn- 
ing in  a  Latin  epistle,  fiishop  Aldridge  was 
bora  at  Burnham  in  Buckinghamshire,  was  en- 
tered at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  in  the  year 
1507  i  took  possession  of  the  see  of  Carlisie  in 
1537,  and  died  in  1555.  He  wrote  "  Resolu- 
tions Concerning  the  Sacraments,"  "  Answers 
to  Queries  concerning  the  Abuse  of  the  Mass  ;" 
•'  Epigrams,"  &c.  Godwin  de  Prtesul.  -^"g- 
fVfod,  jitAen.  Oxon.  Ltland.  CollectuH.  Biefr. 
Brit.  —  E. 

ALDROVANDI,  Uiysses,  a  celebrated 
naturalist,  called  t/ie  modern  Pliny,  was  born  at 
Bologna,  in  1522,  of  a  family  descended  from 
the  counts  of  the  same  name.  He  very  early 
displayed  his  inclitiation  for  travelling,  hy  ac- 
companying on  foot,  as  far  as  the  shrine  of  St. 
James  of  Compos telb,  a  pilgrim  whom  he  ac- 
cidentally met  with  not  far  from  home.  He 
pursued  his  studies  paitly  at  Bologna  and  partly 
at  Padua,  and  there  was  no  science  which  his 
inquisitive  disposition  did  not  lead  him  to  culti- 
vate. Falling  into  some  suspicion  respecting 
hi?  religious  opinions,  he  made  a  journey  to 
Rome  in  155a  in  order  to  clear  himself;  and 
there  attentively  studied  the  antiquities  of  the 
place,  and  drew  up  a  treatise  on  the  ancient  sta- 
tues, which  he  gave  to  his  friend  Lucio  Mauro, 
with  whose  work  on  Roman  antiquities  it  was 
printed.  He  there  likewise  made  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Rondclezio,  whose  researches  into 
the  history  of  fishes  gave  him  a  taste  for  the 
knowledge  of  nature.  Returning  to  Boloffna 
he  appii^  himself  to  botany,  and  went  to  Pi'^a 
to  obtain  further  instructions  in  it  from  Ghini, 
the  professor  in  that  branch.  He  graduatetl  in 
physic  at  Bologna  in  1553,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing year  was  appointed  to  the  chairs  of  logic  and 
philosophy,  and  to  the  extraordinary  lectureship 
of  botany,  which  in  1561  was  made  ordinary. 
By  his  interest  the  botanical  garden  of  Bologna 
was  founded  in  1567,  of  which  he  had  the  su- 
perintendence. Besides  attending  to  the  duties 
of  his  station,  he  employed  infinite  labour  in 
accumulating  all  the  mtormation  concerning 
natural  history  that  the  age  could  alFord,  col- 
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leciing  books  of  all  kinds,  making  numerous 
jounieys,  and  establishing  correspondences  with 
the  learned  all  over  Europe.  He  likewise,  at 
great  expense,  formed  a  museum  of  rare  and 
curious  productions,  and  kept  several  of  the 
best  artis:s  in  his  employ  for  several  years  in 
delineating  them.  The  fruit  of  these  toils  was  a 
prodigious  collection  of  matter  relative  to  all  the 
kingdoms  of  nature,  of  which  in  his  life-time  he 
published  four  folio  volumes,  with  plates  ;  diree 
of  them  on  ornithology,  and  one  on  insects. 
One  volume  on  bloodless  animals,  and  one  on 
fishes,  were  likewise  composed  by  him.  Tho 
rest  published  under  his  name,  which  make  tiifi 
whole  number  thirteen  volumes,  and  treat  00 
serpents,  quadrupeds,  monsters,  metals,  and 
trees,  are  compilations  by  other  persons  chiefly 
from  materials  which  he  left  behind  him.  Not- 
withstanding he  was  aided  by  several  princes^ 
and  by  the  senate  of  Bologna,  in  these  expen- 
sive pursuits,  he  lived  to  exhaust  all  his  pro- 
perty, and  is  !<aid  to  have  died,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-three,  blind,  and  in  an  alms-house.  He 
bequeathed  to  his  country  all  his  vast  collec- 
tions ;  of  which  a  catalogue  was  printed  in  Ita- 
lian in  1648.  His  museum  formed  the  basts  of 
that  now  existing  at  Bologna,  and  many  of  hi* 
specimens  are  still  in  being.  Hb  memory  Ji 
held  in  great  honour  at  his  native  place.  His 
works  are  defective  in  method  and  selection, 
and  abound  in  superfluities  and  matter  of  du- 
bious authority  ;  yet  natural  history  owes  him 
great  obligations  for  his  indefatigaole  industry 
and  munificent  patronage.  Tlie  illustrious  Buf- 
fon  calls  him  the  most  laborious  and  learned  of 
all  the  naturalists,  and  praises  the  plan  and  dis- 
tribution of  his  work,  and  the  exactness  of  his 
descriptions.  Besides  his  manuscripts  in  natural 
history,  he  left  copious  writings  upon  almost 
every  branch  of  the  arts  and  sciences ;  which 
proves  his  disposition,  like  that  of  Pliny,  to  have 
rather  been  towards  collection  and  compilation, 
than  towards  the  exercise  of  the  judgment. 
MorerL  Ttrahschi.  ~  A. 

ALDUS.     See  Manuzio. 

ALEANDER,  Jerom,  born  In  the  year 
1480,  distinguished  himself  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury as  a  violent  opposer  of  Luther  and  the  re- 
formation. Notwithstanding  the  assertion  of 
Luther  tliat  he  was  a  Jew  by  birth,  it  appears 
probable,  as  Bayle  has  shown,  that  he  was  de- 
scended from  a  cathohc  family  of  distinction  in 
Istria,  and  that  the  only  ground  for  supposing 
him  a  Jew,  was  his  perfect  knowledge  of  die 
Hebrew  tongue.  He  is  said  to  have  possessed 
a  memory  in  an  uncommon  degree  retentive, 
^nd  to  have  been  enabled,  by  means  of  tliis  £t- 
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cnhy,  to  have  made  himself  master,  hesidcs  the 
Hebrew,  of  the  Greek  and  Laiiii,  and  several 
modern  languages.  His  splendid  talcuts  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Roman  court;  and,  if  we 
■re  to  credit  the  account  of  Luther,  whkh  Bayle, 
however,  disputes,  he  was  at  Rome  in  the  pon- 
tificate of  Alcxaiider  VI.  and  was  secretary  to 
the  infamous Cxsar  Borgia.  It  is  more  certain 
diat  he  was  invited  by  Louis  XII.  into  France, 
and  was  appointed,  in  1508,  professor  of  philo- 
sophy in  the  university  of  Paris.  The  reputa- 
tion which  he  acquired  in  this  situation  intro- 
duced him  with  credit  to  the  court  of  Leo.  X. 
Thb  pomiff,  the  patron  of  learned  men,  at  first 
procured  him  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  cardi- 
nal de'  Medici ;  and  afterwards,  on  the  death  of 
Accialoli,  appoiti  ted  him  librarian  of  the  Vatican. 
A  more  important  proof  of  his  confidence  in  his 
talents  and  zeal  was  given  him  by  the  pope,  when 
in  1519  he  sent  him  as  his  nuncio  into  Ger- 
many, to  meet  the  formidable  storm  which  was 
"then  rising  to  threaten  the  safety  of  the  church. 
In  the  diet  of  Worms  he  undertook  the  accusa- 
tion of  Luther,  and  spoke  against  him  three 
hours.  He  could  not,  however,  prevent  the  diet 
(torn  granting  Luther  permission  to  make  his 
defence ;  and,  whether  from  fear  of  encountering 
so  able  an  antaeonist,  or  from  confidence  in  the 
disposition  of  ine  assembly,  when  Luther  cJial- 
]enged  him  to  disputation  he  declined  the  contest. 
In  the  result  of  tiie  trial,  he  had  sufficient  influence 
in  the  diet  to  obtain  an  edict  for  burning  hii 
books,  and  proscribing  his  person, .  and  he  drew 
up  ifie  edict  with  his  own  hand.  He  was  sent 
a  second  time  into  Germany  as  nuncio  from  the 
pope  in  the  year  1,531,  and  endeavoured,  hut 
■without  success,  to  dissuade  Charles  from  mak- 
ing a  truce  with  the  proiestants  in  that  country. 
Pope  Paul  III.  created  him  cardinal,  and  sent 
him  a  third  time  into  Gcimany,  where  he  re- 
mained a  year  in  the  capacity  of  a  legate,  still 
exerting  his  utmost  efforts  to  check  the  progress 
o£  the  reformasion.  Returning  to  Rome,  he 
died  there  in  1532,  not,  as  has  been  'aid,  through 
the  unskilfulncss  of  his  physician,  but  barause 
he  had  destroyed  his  health  by  taking  too  much 
care  of  it.  He  died  at  the  lime  when  he  was 
putting  his  last  hand  to  a  work  against  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  sciences,  which  was  never  pub- 
lished. The  only  works  which  he  has  left  are 
proofs  of  his  having  been  an  eminent  scholar  : 
they  arc,  "  Lexicon  Graco-Latinum,"  printed 
in  folio  at  Paris  in  1521,  and  "  Gramma- 
tica  Graeca,"  printed  in  8vo.  at  Strasburg  in 

Luriter  describes  Alcander  as  a  man  desti- 
tute of  priociple,  ungovernable  in  hie  passions. 


choleric  even  to  madness,  of  insatiable  avarice, 
and  shamefully  addicted  to  licentious  pleasures  ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  the  report 
of  an  adversary,  who  was  not  sparing  in  terms 
of  reproach  agavnst  his  enemies,  and  who  ap- 
pears evidently  to  have  given  hasty  credit  to  the 
story  of  his  being  a  Jew.  That  he  was  a  man 
of  dl'temper  and  violently  passionate,  is  ac- 
knowledged by  Gentin,  this  cardinal's  secretary, 
in  one  ot  his  letters  10  the  bishop  of  Vienna,  in 
which,  having  infonncd  him  of  his  death,  ha 
says,  "Hithcrtol  have  not  looked  out  for  ano- 
ther Msecenas  at  Rome,  for  the  violent  temper 
of  my  deceased  patron  renders  me  fearful,  lest  I 
shopldmakeGlaucus's  exchange  with  Dionied." 
(Lib.  viii.  Epist.  ad  Nauseam.)  Erasmus,  who 
appears  to  have  had  an  early  intimacy  with 
Aleander,  and  speaks  of  him  as  an  old  firiend, 
beats  a  handsome  testimony  to  his  learning, 
"  I  arways,  says  he,  pay  great  respect  to  Ale- 
ander, especially  in  letters,  nor  am  I  more  hurt, 
if  he  be  more  learned,  than  if  he  be  richer  or 
handsomer  than  myself."  [Ipse  pturimum  tri- 
buere  soleo  Aleandro,  pncsertim  in  Uteris ;  nii 
hiloque  magis  me  Isedi  puto  si  dociior  est,  quain 
quod  ditior  est,  aut  formosior]  (Erasm.  Epist. 
xii.  4.)  He  complains,  however,  and,  as  it 
appears,  not  without  good  reason,  that  he  had 
abandoned  his  friendship,  and  bcc(»ne  his  inve- 
terarc  and  malignant  enemy;  giving  credit  to 
every  ill  report  against  him,  and  not  scrupling 
any  means  by  which  he  might  exasperate  the 
pope  and  bishops  against  him.  "  I  am  informed," 
writes  Erasmus,  "  that  a  general  persuasion 
prevails,  that  my  writings  have  occasioned  all 
this  storm  which  has  fallen  upon  the  church : 
the  chief  autlior  of  this  idle  report  is  Jerom  Ak- 
andcT,  a  person,  to  say  the  least,  not  scrupulously 
exact  in  speaking  the  trudi."  [Jam  audio  mul- 
tis  persuasum  ex  meis  scriptis  extitisse  totam 
hanc  ecclesix  procellam  :  cujus  vanissitni  ni- 
moris  auctor  Hieronymus  Aleander,  homo,  ut 
nihilaliuddicam,  nonsuperstitiose  vcnis]  (Epist. 
XX.  84-)  The  fact  seems  to  have  been,  tliat 
Aleandcr's  zeal  for  the  church  of  Rome,  united 
with  great  warmth  of  temper,  surmounted  every 
consideration  of  private  friendship,  and  deter- 
mined him  at  any  expense  to  accomplish,  if  pos- 
sible, the  ruin  of  Lutheranism ;  and  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  Erasmus,  though  not  an  avowed 
reformer,  gave  the  zealous  Catholics  as  much  of- 
fence by  his  indirect  strokes  of  sarcasm,  as  Lu- 
ther by  his  open  and  vehement  assaults.  How 
keenly  Aleander  felt  the  mortification  of  finding 
all  his  efforts  to  stem  the  torrent  of  heresy  ine^ 
fectual,  may  be  seen  in  the  expressive  epitaph 
which  he  wrote  for  hit  own  tomb. 
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Kaxttvnv  ik  tuxwr,  in  iraiiniiat  or*  eitifiaprvs 


(P.  Jovius  in  clog.)      BayU.      Mtreri. — E. 

ALEANDER,  Jerom,  the  younger,  a  ne- 
phew of  the  cardinal  Aleandcr,  by  profession  a 
civilian,  was  a  writer  of  some  distinction  in  the 
(cvcnteenth  century.  He  was  secretary  first  to 
cardinal  Bandini,  and  afterwards  to  Barbcrini, 
and  lived  chiefly  at  Rome,  where  he  was  mem- 
ber af  a  literary  society,  who  called  themselves 
■  the  Humourists.  He  wrote  many  pieces  for  that 
society,  and  published  one  in  Italian  on  the  de- 
vice which  the  society  had  adopted.  In  his 
professional  capacity,  he  wrote  "  Commentaries 
on  the  Institutes  of  Caius,"  He  was  fond  of 
antiquarian  pursuits,  and  wrote  a  piece  entitled, 
**  Explicatio  antique  Tabula  nianrtore*  Solis 
ESigie  exscuiptas,"  &c.  [Explanationofao  an- 
cient Marble  Tablet  engraved  with  the  figure 
of  the  Sun,  6fc.]  printed  in  4to.  at  Rome,  in 
t6l6,  and  in  Paris  1617.  He  also  wrote  Ita- 
lian and  Latin  poems,  and  some  pieces  on  eccle- 
liastical  afluirs.  He  is  said  to  have  died  of  in- 
temperance in  eating:  his  death  happened  in 
1631.     Nicaus  Eiyth.     BayU.     JHoreri. —  E. 

ALEGAMB,  Philip,  a  learned  flemish  Je- 
suit, was  bom  at  Brussels  in  the  year  1592.  He 
appears  Co  have  possessed  talents,  which  qualified 
him  cither  for  active  or  studious  life.  In  his 
younger  days,  after  his  classical  education  was 
iinished,  he  went  into  the  service  of  the  duke  of 
Ossuna,  whom  he  accompanied  into  Sicily.  Af- 
ter he  had  taken  the  Jesuit's  habit,  he  Iravclled 
through  Germany,  France,  Spain,  Portugal  and 
Italy,  as  tutor  to  the  son  of  prince  Egeembcrg, 
a  favourite  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  11.  He 
afterwards  accompanied  the  same  young  man, 
as  his  confessor,  on  an  embassy  to  Rome.  In 
(be  school  of  Grat?,  he  taught  philosophy,  school- 
divinity,  and  morals.  For  several  years  he  was 
employed  at  Rome  by  the  general  of  the  Jesuits 
as  secretary  for  the  Latin  dispatches  which  re- 
lated to  Germany,  and  was  aftcrwardii  appointed 
to  the  prefecture  of  spirituals  in  the  Afaison  Pro- 
Jeat.  He  dicdat  Rome  in  1652.  His  literary 
labours  were  chiefly  devoted  to  the  honour  of  his 
fraternity,  BcMdes  the  "  Life  of  Cardin,  a  Por- 
tugi:ese  Jesuit;"  and  "  Memoirs  of  the  Suftbr- 
ings  oFsome  of  his  Brethren,"  he  wrote  a  "  Bi- 
bliotheque  des  Autcurs  Jesuites,"  founded  upon  a 
catalogue  begun  by  Ribadcneira  in  1602,  and 
•enlarged  by  Scboll  in  the  Antwerp  edition  of 
1613.  Aleeamb  gives  a  very  accurate  account 
«f  works  pubUched  by  Jesuits,  and  of  the  birth, 


situation  and  employment  of  each  writer  \  biitis 
too  lavish  of  panegyric,  discovers  great  partiality 
to  his  order,  and  industnousty  keeps  out  of  sight 
such  works  as  have  been  censured  by  the  inquisi- 
tion, or  are  proscribed  in  the  "  Index  Expurga- 
torius."  This  work  was  printed  at  Antwerp  in 
1643,  and  reprinted  at  Rome,  by  P.  Sotuel,  in 
i6;5.  P.  Oudin  has  since  published  a  more 
complete  work  of  the  same  kind.  Sttutl.  Blbl. 
Saipt.  Siciet.  Jes.     Bayle.—V.. 

ALEMAN,  Louis,  the  cardinal  of  Aries, 
was  born  of  a  noble  fa'mily  which  possessed  the 
scignory  of  Arbenc  and  Mongisson  in  the  year 
1390.  Having  entered  the  church,  he  advanced 
rapidly  through  the  several  stages  of  cedes iasti-- 
cal  preferment  till  he  obtained  the  a'rchbishopric 
of  Aries.  In  1422,  pope  Miriin  V.  sent  him 
to  Sienna  to  direct  the  removal  of  the  council  of 
Paviato  that  city.  Soon  afterwards  he  employed 
him  in  refoiining  the  police  in  Romagna.  Louis 
ni.  king  of  Naples,  held  him  in  high  respect, 
and  on  his  account  confirmed  the  privileges 
which  bis  predecessors  had  granted  to  the  city  of 
Ailes.  The  pope  honoufedhira  with  the  dignity 
of  cardinal.  After  the  death  of  Martin  v!  the 
cardinal,  during  the  council  of  Basil,  in  which 
he  was  president,  embroiled  himself  with  pope 
Eucenius  IV.  on  the  subject  of  that  council, 
which,  contrary  to  the  pontifPs  pleasure,  he 
continued  to  hold  at  Basil.  In  this  council  £u- 
genius  was  deposed,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  un- 
der the  name  of  Felix  V.  was  named  in  his 
place.  Eugenius,  on  his  part,  excommunicated 
the  cardinal,  and  declared  him  unworthy  to  hold 
any  dignity  in  the  church.  But  after  Fehx  had 
renounced  the  papacy  in  favour  of  Nicholas  V. 
the  lawful  successor  of  Eugenius,  this  pontitF 
received  the  cardinal  of  Aries  to  his  communion, 
restored  to  him  his  dignities,  and  sent  him  as  his 
legate  into  Lower  Germany.  On  his  return 
Aleman  retired  to  his  diocese,  where  he  was 
usefully  employed  in  endeavouring  to  reform  the 
clergy,  and  instructing  the  people.  He  died  at 
Salon  in  the  year  1450,  and  was  afterwards 
canonised.  With  the  virtues  of  an  ecclesiastic 
he  united  the  talents  of  a  statesman.  Neuv. 
Did.  Hist.  Moreri.—E. 

ALEMAN,  Louis  Augustine,  a  gram- 
marian and  historian,  advocate  of  Grenoble, 
where  he  was  bom  in  1653,  printed  in  French 
"  Remarks  of  M.  de  Vaugehs  on  the  French 
Language,"  with  a  preface  containing  his  own 
observations.  He  afterwards  wrote,  "New  Ob- 
servaiioas,  or  a  Civil  War  in  France  upon  Lan- 
guage," printed  in  l2mo,  at  Paris,  in  1683: 
"  1  he  Nlonastic  History  of  Ireland,"  in  i2mo, 
Paris,  1690 ;  and,  **  An  Historical  Journal  of 
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Europe  for  the  Year  1694.'*     Mottri.     Nouv. 
Diet.  Hisi.  —  E. 

ALEMBERT,  John  le  Rond  d',  a  ce- 
lebrated French  philosopher  and  mathematiciun, 
and  an  elegant  writer,  was  born  at  Paris  on  the 
i6th  of  November,  1717-  He  came  into  the 
world  under  the  disadvantage  of  illegitimate 
birth,  aiid  was  exposed  as  a  foundling  by  his 
mother,  who  is  said  to  have  been  mademoiselle 
Tencin,  sister  of  the  abbe,  afterwards  cardinal, 
Tencin.  His  surname,  de  le  Rond,  is  derived 
from  the  church  near  which  he  was  exposed. 
He  owed  his  life  to  the  humanity  of  the  overseer 
of  the  quarter,  who  put  him  to  nurse  to  the  wife 
of  a  glazier.  Information  of  the  situation  of 
the  child  being  communicated  to  his  falher 
Destouches  Canon,  he  listened  to  the  voice 
of  nature  and  duty,  and  took  measures  for  his 
future  subsistence  and  education. 

The  genius  of  D'Alembert  did  not  wait  the 
maturity  of  age  to  display  its  powers.  When 
he  was  only  ten  years  old,  his  school -master  de- 
clared, that  he  had  nothing  further  to  teach  him. 
He  was  sent  to  finish  his  education  at  the  col- 
lege of  Mazarin,  where  his  attainments  raised 
him  to  the  first  distinction.  Early  in  his  acade- 
mic course  his  attention  was  directed  to  theolo- 
fr ;  and  he  composed  a  "  Commentary  on  the 
pistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans,"  which  raised 
in  the  Jansenisis  an  expectation  that  D'Alem- 
bert would  prove  an  able  champion  to  their 
cause,  and  might  even  become  a  second  Pas- 
chal. His  penetrating  intellect,  however,  found 
more  satisfaction  in  the  demonstrative  reason- 
ings of  mathematicians  than  in  the  vague  dispu- 
tations of  theological  controversialists ;  and  he, ' 
at  this  time,  acquired  a  predilection  for  mathe- 
matical studies,  which  remained  with  him 
through  life. 

Retaining  a  grateful  attachment  to  the  asylum 
of  his  infency  and  childhood,  and  desiring  no- 
thing more  than  a  quiet  retreat,  where  he  might 
prosecute  his  studies  in  tranquillity,  D' Alembeit, 
upon  leaving  the  college,  took  up  his  residence 
in  the  ftimiTy  of  his  nurse,  the  only  family 
which  he  could  consider  as  his  own.  Here  he 
lived  many  years  in  great  simplicity  of  manners, 
"esteeming  himself  happy  in  contributing,  as  his 
fortunes  improved, to  the  comfortable  subsistence 
of  those,  whose  kind  attentions  had,  during  his 
carl^  years,  supplied  the  place  of  parental  af- 
fection. His  worthy  hostess,  not  having  en- 
joyed the  advantages  of  education,  was  not 
aware  how  great  a  man  she  had  fostered  ;  and, 
though  she  frequently  heard  him  mentioned  as 
the  author  of  books  which  were  admired,  she 
■till  regarded  him  as  an  object  of  compassion. 


"  You  will  never,"  said  she  one  day  to  him,  "be 
any  thing  but  a  philosopher;  and  what  h  a  philo- 
sopher but  a  fool,  who  toils  and  plagues  himself, 
that  people  may  talk  of  him  after  he  is  dead  ?" 

In  order  to  enlarge  his  means  of  comfortable 
subsistence,  D'Alembert  at  first  turned  his 
thoughts  to  the  law,  and  took  his  degrees  in  that 
profession.  Finding  this  employment  unsuitable 
to  his  inclination,  henext  appliedtothe  study  of 
medicine.  But  hts  fondness  for  mathemattQS 
rose  superior  to  every  other  consideration  ;  and 
rather  than  deny  himself  the  gratification  of  fol- 
lowing, without  restraint,  the  strong  bias  of  his 
mind  towards  these  studies,  he  chose  to  decline 
thcbenefitof  any  lucrative  profession. 

At  the  age  ot  twenty-four,  m  theycar  1741, 
the  originalgenius  of  D'Alembert  for  matbcroa- 
tical  investigation  appeared  in  a  masterly  correc- 
tion of  the  errors  of  Reyncau's  "  Analyse  De- 
montree,"  a  work  of  high  repute  in  analytics  ; 
and  this  work,  in  concurrence  with  his  general 
reputation  for  uncommon  talents,  obtained  him 
sn  honourable  admission  into  the  academy  of 
sciences.  He  now  applied  himsdf  with  gieat 
assiduity  to  the  solution  of  the  proWem  concern- 
ing the  motion  and  path  of  a  body  which  passes 
obliquelv  from  a  rarer  into  a  denser  fiuid.  This 
inquiry  led  him  into  general  speculations  on  the 
forces  of  moving  bodies,  which  produced  "  A 
Treatise  on  Dynamics,"  [Traite  de  Dyna- 
miquc]  4to.  Paris,  1744,  175S,  first  published 
in  1743.  In  this  treatise,  the  author  establishes 
an  equality  at  each  instant  between  the  changes 
which  the  motion  of  a  body  has  undergone,  and 
the  forces  or  powers  which  have  been  employed 
to  produce  them ;  in  other  words,  he  separate* 
into  two  parts  the  action  of  the  moving  powers, 
and  considers  the  one  as  producing  alone  the 
motion  of  the  body  in  the  second  instant,  and 
the  other  as  employed  to  destroy  that  which  it  had 
in  the  first.  This  principle  he  afterwards  ap- 
plied to  the  theory  of  equilibrium,  and  to  the 
motion  of  fluids :  and  all  the  problems,  before 
resolved  in  phvsics,  became,  in  some  measure, 
its  corollaries.  The  discovery  of  this  new  prin- 
ciple was  followed  hy  that  of  a  new  calculus, 
the  first  applications  of  which  appeared  in  "A 
Discourse  on  the  general  Theory  of  the  Windsi" 
[Reflexions  sur  la  Cause  generate  dcs  Veots] 
4to.  Paris  1747,  which,  in  1746,  obtained  the 
prize-medal  in  the  aciiJemy  of  Berlin.  This 
society  wassofully  satished  of  the  merit  of  this 
discourse,  that  they  elected  him  an  honorary 
member.  It  happened  at  this  time,  that  the 
king  of  Prussia  terminated  a  glorious  campaign 
by  an  honourable  peace.  D'Alembert  availed 
himself  of  this  fortuuatc  circumstan^,  an«)  de^ 
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dicated  his  work  to  the  king  in  these  direc  Latin 
versej: 

Hkc  ego  da  TCnlii,  dum  Tentomm  ocyar  alii 

IniignLi  liuro,  ramum  prrlemlit  anvs. 

SBifterlhiD  irind,  vhile  of  Ihs  wlacji  I  siilf, 
The  fuel  of  cunqu'ring  Fiederie  ipcrd  their  Bigbt  i 
While  lagrel  n'er  (he  bero'i  temple  bendi, 
To  Ibn  tit'd  vorld  the  olive  bnncb  be  fCDdi. 

.  Flattered  by  this  dedication,  Frederic  sent  him 
k  police  letter,  and  from  this  time  ranked  him 
among  his  philosophical  friends. — His  new 
"  Calculus  of  Partial  Differences,"  D'Alem- 
bcrt,  in  174.7,  applied  to  the  subjects  of  sounds, 
and  vibrating  chords.  He  afterwards  employed 
his  principle  concerning  motion,  in  explaining 
the  motion  of  any  body  ofagiven  figure.  1111749 
he  resolved  the  problem  of  the  precession  of  the 
eauinoxcs,  determining  its  Quantity,  and  ex- 
{rioining  the  phenomenon  of  the  nutation  of  the 
lerrestriat  axis  discovered  by  Dr.  Bradley  ;  "  Re- 
cherches  sur  la  Precession  des  Equinoxes,  ct 
8ur  la  Nutation  dc  I'Axe  de  la  Terre  dans  le  Sy- 
steme  Newtonicn,"  4to.  Paris,  1749;  and,  in 
1752,  he  published  a  treatise,  containing  much 
original-  matter,  under  the  title,  "  An  Essay  to- 
wards a  New  Theory  of  the  Motion  of  the 
Ruids,"  [Essais  d'une  nouvelle  Theorie  du 
Mouvement  des  Fluides]  4^0.  Paris,  1752.  In 
the  same  year  he  published,  "  Elements  of  Mu- 
sic," upon  the  principles  of  Ramcau;  an  excel- 
lent abridgment  of  riiat  author's  doctrines.  About 
the  same  time  appeared,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Berlin,  "  Researches  concerning 
the  Integral  Calculus."  Other  pieces,  pub- 
lished at  various  times  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academies  of  Paris  and  Berlin,  were  aftcr- 
. wards  collected  under  the  tide  of  "  Opus- 
cules Mathematiques,"  published  at  Paris  in 
nine  volumes  4to.  in  1773.  or  "  Memoirs  on 
various  Subjects  of  Geometry,  Mechanics,  Op- 
tics, and  Astronomy,"  from  the  year  1761  to 
1773.  D'Alembert  also  wrote  "  Researches  on 
several  important  Points  of  the  System  of  the 
World."  [Recherchcs  surdiiFerens  Points  impor- 
tans  du  Systeme  du  Monde]  3  vols.  410,  Paris, 
1754,  1756.  These  numerous  and  original  pro- 
ductions, in  various  branches  of  mathematical 
science,  entitle  D'Alembeit  to  rank  among  the 
most  celebrated  mathematicians  of  the  age.  He 
has  had  the  merit  of  adding  a  new  calculus,  or 
method  of  performing  mathematical  investiga- 
tions and  resolutions,  to  those  of  the  last  age, 
and  new  branches  of  the  science  of  motion  to 
those  discovered  by  Galileo,  Huygens,  aod 
Newton. 


With  the  character  of  an  eminent  mathema- 
tician, D'Alembcrt  united  that  of  a  polite  scho- 
lar. Genius,  judgment,  and  elegant  taste  are 
happily  displayed  in  his  miscellaneous  works, 
and  he  is  justly  regarded  inFrance  as  one  of  the 
first  writers  of  that  nation.  He  is  generally  un- 
derstood to  have  been  the  first  projector  of  that 
vast  undertaking,  to  which  the  world  has  been 
much  indebted  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
"  The  Encyclopedia."  This  work  was  begun 
in  1750  by  D'Alembcrt,  Voltaire,  Diderot,  and 
many  other  learned  men.  The  work  is  enriched 
by  many  valuable  articles  in  mathematics,  his- 
tory, and  polite  literature,  from  rfie  pen  of 
D'Alemhert :  and  it  may  be  remarked,  to  the 
credit  of  his  judgment,  that  his  style  is  always 
suited  to  Ills  subject,  and  that  he  never  assumes 
the  language  of  poetry  in  scientific  discussionsi 
To  him  the  public  is  indebted  for  the  excellent 
preliminary  diicourse  of  the  Encyctopsdia'; 
and  the  vestibule  of  this  superb  edifice  will  re- 
main a  lasting  monument  of  his  genius  and 
good  sense:  it  is  an  degant  dissertation,  in 
which  are  united  strength  and  harmony,  learn- 
ing and  taste,  just  thinking,  and  fine  writing. 
The  general  table  which  he  gives  of  human 
knowledgei  discovers  a  comprehensive,  well- 
informed,  and  niechodical  mind ;  and  the  judg- 
ments, which  he  passes  upon,  writers  who  have 
contributed  to  the  improvement  of  science,  arc 
worthy  of  an  enlightened  and  impartial  philo;  o- 
pher.  D'Alembcrt  displayed  his  fine  talents  in 
many  other  literary  producrions.  His  "Transla- 
tion of  select  Parts  of  Tacitus,  [Traduction  de 
divers  Morceaux  de  Tacite]  in  2  vols,  i2mo, 
afford  an  elegant  specimen  of  his  learning.  His 
"  Memoirs  of  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,"  is 
a  masterly  piece  of  biographical  writing.  In 
this  work  the  author  shows  that  he  miderstood 
the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  and  that  he  had 
the  courageto  assert  them.  His  "Essayonthc 
Alliance  between  the  Learned  and  the  Great," 
gravely,  but  keenly,  satirises  the  mean  servility 
of  the  former,  anfl  the  insolent  tvramiy  of  the 
latter.  Aladyof  hi^i  rank,  heaiing  tlic  author 
accused  of  having  exaggerated  the  despotism  of 
the  great,  and  the  submission  which  they  re- 
quire from  those  who  are  honoured  with  their 
patronage,  said  smartly,  "  If  he  had  consulted 
me,  i  could  have  Cold  him  still  more  of  the  mat- 
ter." These  pieces,  together  with  other  essays 
on  subjects  of  polite  literature  ;  "  Eloge-i"  on 
Bernoulli,  Terrasson,  Montesquieu,  Mallet,  and 
Dumarsais  ;  and  "  Elements  of  Philo  ophy," 
were  about  the  year  1760  collected  into  five  vo- 
lumes, and  published  under  the  title  of  "  Mc- 
Uijges  de  Latcnture,  d'Histoire,  et  da  Piuloso- 
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pKie,"  5  vols.  itmo.  [Lkerary,  Hittoricat  and 
Philosophical  Miscellanies.] 

In  1765,  D'Aicmbcrt  publitlied  a  piece  "On 
the  Dcstniction  of  the  Jesuits,"  {De  la  Destruc- 
tion dcB  Jesuitcs]  iu  laino,  Paris,  1765,  iu 
wliich  he  treats  with  nearly  equal  seventy  the 
Jesuits  aiiid  their  adversaries-.  He  gives  a  large 
collection  of  epigrams  occasioned  by  the  fall 
of  this  bodf ,  with  some  of  his  own.  This  work 
treats  the  disciples  of  Ignatius  Loyola  with  so 
much  insulting  contempt,  that  it  may  not  itnpio- 
■pcrly  be  said  of  the  author,  "  Non  ridet,  sed  ir- 
jidet,"  f  He dealS'in derision  rather  than  ridicule.] 
D'Aleinher:  excdled  in  panegyric  no  lets  than 
satire.  Upon  his  election,  iji  1772,  to  the  of- 
.6ce  ofsecrctary  to  the  French  academy,  he  con- 
itinued  the  "  History  of  tlw  Academy,"  published 
hy  Messrs.  Pelisson  and  D'OIivet,  by  writing  in 
the  form  oi  ehges,  or  panegyrics,  "An  His- 
'  tory  of  those  Manbers  of  the  French  Academy 
who  died  between  tl>e  Years  1700  and  1771," 
(HistoiredesMemljres del' Academic  Frsn^oise, 
mortsdepuis  1 700 jusqu'en  1771]  6vols.  tlmo, 
Paris,  1787.  This  collection,  notwitlistanding 
some  Inequalities  of  style,  is  justly  admired  ^  it 
abounds  with  lively  portfaits,  amusing  anec- 
dotes, ingenious  parallels,  and  fine  reflections. 

While  D'Alembert  confined  himself  chiefly 
to  mathematicai  studies,  he  remained  in  compa- 
rative obscurity  ;  and  his  uncommon  talents  as 
a  man  of  genius  and  wit  were  known  only  to  3 
«mall  circle  of  friends.  As  soon,  however,  as 
he  embarked  in  the  great  design  of  publishing  an 
Encyclopedia,  he  attracted  a  large  share  of 
public  attention  ;  and,  with  some  obloquy,  on 
account  of  the  freedom  of  several  articles  of  the 
work,  obtained,  as  he  proceeded,  high  reputa- 
tion for  the  knowledge  and  talents  which,  in 
common  with  his  colleagues,  he  discovered. 
His  company  was  now  sought  by  the  great,  and 
his  literary  merit  was  thought  sufficient  to  enti- 
tle him  to  royal  patronage.  Through  the  in- 
terest of  the  minister,  count  D'Argeuson,  the 
king,  in  1756,  granted  him  a  pension  of  twelve 
hundred  livres.  In  J762,  tiie  empress  of  Rus- 
sia invited  him  to  undertake  the  education  of  her 
son,  the  grand-duke,  accompanying  the  invita- 
tion with  an  offer  of  a  salary  of  an  hundred 
thousand  livres,  and  other  considerable  privi- 
l^es.  This  flattering  proposal,  D'Aiembert's 
attachment  to  his  friends  and  his  country,  and 
his  fondness  for  literacy  leisure,  would  not  permit 
him  to  accept.  Though  it  was  urged  a  second 
lime,  by  a  letter  written  by  the  empress's  own 
hand,  he  still  persisted  in  his  refusal.  The  next 
TCar  another,  perhaps  more  enticing  thoudi  less 
lui^rativet  offer  was  rnvk  him  by  the  kuig  af 


Prussia.  That  illustrious  philosopher,  and  pa- 
tron of  philosophers,  Invited  l!)'Alembert  to  meet 
him  at  Wcsel  after  the  peace  of  1763,  and,  on 
the  first  interview,  affcctJonatrfy  embraced  him. 
The  king's  first  question  was,  "  Do  the  matJie- 
raatics  fumi?h  any  method  of  calculating  politi- 
cal probabilities  f"  To  which  the  geometrician 
replied,  "  That  he  was  not  acquainted  with  any 
method  of  this  kind,  but  that  if  any  such  exist- 
ed, it  could  be  of  no  use  to  a  hero,  w>!io  could 
conquer  against  all  probability."  The  king, 
who  would,  doubtless,  \x  gratified  by  sudi  1 
compliment,  and  who  was  already  well  aC' 
quainted  with  the  talents  of  D'Alembert,  made 
liim  an  offer  of  the  presidency  of  the  academy 
of  Berlin,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Maupertuis. 
The  ferment  which  had  lately  been  excited  In 
France  by  some  articles  In  the  Encyclopedia, 
especially  that  of  Geneva,  and  the  odium  ^^i(^ 
had  particularly  fallen  upon  himself,  might  have 
furnished  a  good  reason  for  seeking  a  peaceAil 
asylum  in  the  court  of  a  philosophical  prince 
D'Alembert,  however,  chose  to  decline  die  of- 
fer :  and  the  king,  far  from  being  displeased  at 
the  refusal,  maintained  a  friendly  correspon- 
dence with  him  as  long  as  he  lived.  The  letters 
which  passed  between  them  will  be  found  ia 
"  The  Posthumous  Works. of  the  King  of 
Prussia,"  This  correspondence,  together  with 
that  which  he  carried  on  with  Voltaire  and  other 
philosophers ;  the  constant  intercourse  whidi  he 
had  with  illustiious  persons  at  home,  and  with 
learned  foreigners ;  his  influence  in  the  academy 
of  sciences,  and,  above  all,  in  the  French  aca- 
demy, of  which,  after  the  death  of  Dudos  in 
1772,  he  was  secretary,  were  circumstances 
which  concurred  to  give  importance  to  the  cha- 
racter which  D'Alembert,  during  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  sustained  in  the  republic  of  letters. 
And,  though  his  enemies  called  him  the  Ma^Lo.-. 
r'm  of  literature,  candour  requires  us  to  believe, 
that  he  owed  his  influence  less  to  artful  manage- 
meot  and  supple  address,  than  to  the  esteem 
which  hii  talents  and  virtues  inspired.  His 
aversion  to  superstition  and  priest-craft  carried 
him,  it  is  true,  into  the  region  of  infidelity  ;  and 
his  enmity  to  the  Jesuits  and  die  clergy  pro- 
duced in  him  a  degree  of  hostility  against  the 
religion  of  his  country,  which  sometimes,  ob- 
liged even  tlie  phiiosopher  Frederic  to  read  him 
a  lesson  of  moderation.  The  eccentricity  of 
his  opinions  did  not,  however,  destroy  the  vir- 
tues of  his  heart.  A  love  of  truth,  and  a  zeal 
for  the  progress  of  science  and  freedom  formod 
the  basis  o^  his  character ;  strict  probity,  a  no- 
ble disintercstedoess,  and  anhabitualdcsireof  ob- 
liging were  its  distiaguishing  featuies.    Many 
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yonng  people,  who  discovered  telents  for  science 
and  learning,  found  in  him  a  patron  and  guide. 
To  wonhy  men,  even  in  adversity  and  perse- 
cution, he  was  a  firm  and  courageous  friend. 
To  those  who  had  shown  him  kindness,  lie  ne- 
ver ceased  to  he  grateful.  Gratitude  induced 
him  to  dedicate  two  of  his  works  to  two  mini- 
atcrs,  when  they  were  in  disgrace;  the  count 
D' Argenson,  to  whom  he  had  owed  his  pension, 
and  the  martjoij  D' Argenson,  who  had  given 
him  many  proofs  of  respect  and  esteem.  When, 
in  early  life,  mad.  de  Tencin,  informed  of  his 
singular  talents,  came  to  him,  and  fondly  ca- 
ressing hin),  discovered  to  him  die  secret  of  his 
birih,  "  What  do  you  tcH  me,  madam  ?"  he 
cried  out :  "  Ah,  you  arc  but  a  step-mother ;  it  is 
the  glazier's  wife  who  is  my  mother!"  Through 
life  he  retained  for  his  nurse  the  aJFecti  on  ate  sen- 
aibility  of  a  grateful  son.  He  remained  in  her 
house  near  thirty  years,  and  did  not  leave  it,  till, 
in  1765,  after  a  long  illness,  his  physician  repre- 
■ented  10  him  the  necessity  of  removing  to  a  more 
airy  lodging.  His  health  being  recruited,  he 
continued  to  occupy  hishonourablestalion  among 
philosophers  till  the  29th  of  October  1783,  when, 
to  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  he  expired ; 
kaving  behind  him  the  reputation  of  amiable 
virtues,  and  eminent  talents.  Perhaps  no  cha- 
xacterhas  ever  appeared,  which  has  more  com- 
■  plctely  exemplified  the  union  of  strong  mathe- 
■aadcal  genius  with  an  elegant  taste  for  polite  li- 
terature. Elegf  de  J.  le  Rond  tT AUmhtrt  par 
Af,  Ctndtrcet,  dans  rHitteire  de  I' Acad.  Fran^. 
1783.  Ntuv.  lyict.  Hist.  Suppiem.  (a  Hut- 
Un'i  Mathem.  Diet. — E. 

ALESSI,  Galeazzo,  a  very  celebrated  ar- 
chitect, was  born  at  Perugia  in  1500.  He  rose 
to  nich  eminence  in  his  profession,  that  he  was 
applied  to  from  France,  Spain,  and  Germany, 
to  give  plans,  not  only  for  churches  and  pa- 
laces, but  for  public  fountams,  baths,  &c.  in 
whidi  he  exhibited  a  great  fertility  of  invention. 
He  acquired  the  greatest  reputation  by  his  plan 
for  the  monastery  and  church  of  the  Escurial, 
which  was  preferred  to  those  of  the  ablest  archi- 
tects in  Europe.  Many  cities  in  Italy  are  adorned 
■wiAi  his  structures  ;  but  none  so  much  as  Ge- 
noa, which  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  has  ob- 
tained the  name  of  the  luperh.  Alcssi  died  in 
1572.  He  is  said  to  have  possessed  a  great 
fond  of  knowledge,  and  to  have  been  very  ca- 
pable of  managing  the  most  important  aoairs. 
,  iiouv.  Diet.  Hiit.—A. 

ALEXANDER  the  Great,  a  man  who 
perhaps  has  attained  a  latter  share  of  that  fame 
wiiich  is  associated  with  great  events,  considered 
iotie^adtaltf  of  morai  excellence,  thau  any 


other  mortal,  was  the  son  of  Philip,  king  of 
MacedoD,  by  Iiis  wife  Olympias,  daughter  of 
NcoptolcmUs,  king  of  Epirus.  'He  was  bom  at 
Pella,  bi  the  first  year  of  the  io6th  Olympiad, 
and  the  356th  before  the  Christian  aera.  (Uni- 
vers.  Hist.  vol.  viii,  where  this  dace  is  deduced 
from  the- testimony  of  Aristobulus  in  Arrian, 
concerning  his  age  at  his  death.)  It  was  his 
good  fortune  to  be  contemporary  with  some  of 
the  greatest  men  Greece  ever  produced,  and  to 
have  a  father  sensible  of  the  benefits  of  educa- 
tion, and  wise  mough  to  make  a  proper  choice 
of  preceptors  for  his  son.  The  young  Alexan- 
der was  placed  under  the  care  of  Leonidas,  a 
man  of  strict  morals,  his  mother's  relation:  his 
first  preceptor  was  Lysimachus,  an  Acama- 
nian  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  of  an  age  capable 
of  receiving  philosophical  instruction,  the  great 
Aristode  became  his  tutor,  and  appears  in  a  high 
degree  to  have  engaged  the  esteem  of  his  pupil. 
An  early  fondness  for  the  poems  of  Homer  was 
probably,  however,  what  gave  the  decisive  tnra 
of  his  mind  to  military  gloty.  The  character 
of  Achilles  served  him  for  a  model ;  and,  during 
his  whole  life,  be  displayed  a  passionate  regard 
for  the  works  of  that  illusitious  bard.  Many 
stories  arc  told  of  the  early  tokens  he  exhibited 
of  a  strong  and  elevated  mind,  destined  to  great 
actions.  Of  these,  one  of  the  most  characteris- 
tic is  the  account  of  his  conversation,  when  no 
more  than  seven  years  of  age,  with  Artabazus 
and  other  refugees  from  the  court  of  Artaxerxes. 
Among  his  questions  to  them  concerning  Per- 
sia w«ie,  *'  What  was  its  military  strength  ;  the 
arms  and  courage  of  its  soldiers;  the  swiftness 
of  its  horses ;  the  character  and  manners  of  the 
king  ;  and  tie  number  of  days'-marei/rem  Aia- 
eedmia  to  Suia  ?"  (Plutarch;  deVit.  Alexandr.) 
It  h  said,  too,  that  on  being  flattered  on  account 
of  his  swiftness  in  running,  and  told  that  he 
ought  to  enter  his  name  among  the  competitors 
at  the  Olympic  games,  he  replied,  "  I  would, 
were  I  to  have  kings  for  antagoniatK."  He  was 
much  addicted  to  manly  and  martial  exercises, 
and  particularly  to  die  art  of  horsemanship';  re- 
specting which,  a  story  is  related  of  the  skill  and 
courage  he  showed  in  breaking  the  famous  horse 
Bucephalus,  whom  none  of  his  grooms  could 
venture  to  mount.  On  this  occasion  his  father 
was  so  much  delighted,  that,  tenderly  embi^ac- 
ing  him,  he  bid  him  "  look  out  for  a  larger 
country  to  govern,  for  that  Macedonia  was  not 
capable  of  containing  him."  His  youth  was 
not  only  distmguished  by  these  marks  of  an  en- 
terprising spirit,  but  by  the  rarer  qualities  of  tem- 
perance, chastity,  and  self-command.  He  was 
much  attached  to  his  mother,  and  took  her  pare 
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in  a  spirited  manner,  u-hen  the  differences  be- 
tn'cen  her  and  his  father  arose  to  such  a  height, 
as  to  occasion  her  divorce,  In  consetjuencc  of 
tills  event,  a  mutual  alienation  took  place  be- 
tween tlie  father  and  son  ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
tlicy  were  never  afterwards  thoroughly  recon- 
ciled ;  a  suspicion  continually  prevailing  in  the 
minds  of  Alexander  and  his  mother,  that  Phi- 
lip would  some  lime  disinherit  him  in  favour  of 
one  of  his  younger  children  by  another  wife. 

Before  this  period,  Philip,  on  undenalcing  the 
siege  of  Byzantium,  had  entrusted  his  son,  then 
only  sixteen,  with  the  uncoiitrouled  government 
of  Macedonia  ;  vi-hich  gave  him  the  opportunity 
of  indulging  his  warlike  disposition  by  march- 
ing againsrihe Tevolted  Medari,  a  subject  peo- 
ple ot  Thrace.  His  father  afterwards  employed 
him  in  reducing  vaiious  towns  of  the  Cherso- 
Hcse.  Soon  after,  when  the  Greek  mercenaries 
in  Philip's  army,  on  their  march  through  the 
country  of  the  Triballi,  mutinied  against  hiin, 
and,  in  an  affray,  had  beaten  him  from  his  horse 
and  wounded  him,  Alexander,  rushing  for- 
wards, protected  him  withiiis  shield,  and  drove 
back  the  assailants,  so  as  to  save  his  father's 
life.  The  famous  battle  of  Chieronca,  between 
Philip  on  one  side,  and  the  Athenians  and  The- 
bans  on  the  other,  ensued  in  the  eighteenth  year 
of  Alexander's  life  ;  in  which  combat  the  young 
prince,  by  his  fierce  attack  on  the  Theban  le- 
gion, ■coiitributed  greatly  to  the  victory. 

After  the  open  breach  between  Alexander  and 
his  lather,  on  account  of  the  repudiation  of 
Olympias,  the  prince  retired  into  Epirus  with 
his  mother;  but  Philip  did  not  long  suffer  him 
to  continue  there,  but  recalled,  and  was  appa- 
rently reconciled  to  him.  That  powerful  and 
ambitious  monarch  was  now  in  full  preparation 
for  his  exi>cdition  into  Asia  against  the  Great 
King,  for  which  purpose  he  had  procured  him- 
self to  be  declared  supreme  commander  of  the 
united  forces  of  Greece,  But,  when  just  upon 
the  point  of  entering  upon  his  undertaking,  he 
was  cut  offby  the  handof  Pausanias,  whom  he 
had  mortally  injured.  Alexander  and  his  mother 
incurred  some  srspicion  of  being  privy  to  this 
conspiracy  ;  however,  it  docs  not  seem  neces- 
sary to  call  in  the  supposition  of  their  instiga- 
tion in  order  to  account  for  the  deed  ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  t)ie  first  act  of  Alexander's  reign 
was  to  execute  justice  on  his  father's  mur- 
derers- 

k  was  in  his  twentieth  year  tJiat  Alexander, 
without  opposition,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
Macedon,  His  youth,  at  first,  excited  an  in- 
clination in  several  of  states  of  Greece  to  throw 
aS  the  yoke  of  the  Macedonian  usurpation ; 


and  Attalus,  commander  of  the  army  on  the 
frontiers  of  Asia,  endeavoured  to  engage  the 
soldiers  in  his  own  interest  as  competitor  for  the 
crown.  But  Alexander,  by  a  sudden  march  in- 
to Tiiessaly,  overawed  theGreeks,  sothatlhey 
declared  him  his  father's  successor  in  the  gene- 
ralship of  the  whole  nation  j  and,  by  means  of 
a  confidential  emissary,  hecaused  Attalus  to  be 
put  to  death. 

Being  now  confirmed  in  the  regal  authority-,  he 
began  his  military  career  with  an  expedition  in- 
to Thrace  ;  in  which  he  penetrated  across  mount 
Hamus  into  the  country  of  the  Triballians,  (the 
modern  Bulgaria)  whom  hedefeated,  and  drove 
beyond  the  Ster  or  Danube.  He  followed  them, 
and  engaged  with  the  Getx,  a  barbarous  nation, 
who  inhabited  the  country  on  the  other  side. 
While  encamped  in  these  parts,  he  received  em- 
bassies from  variouscircumjacent  people,  among 
whom  were  the  Celtes,  a  brave  and  high-spiritra 
race;  who  manifested  little  dread  of  his  arms. 
With  these  and  the  other  neighbouring  tribes  he 
made  a  peace ;  and  set  out  on  his  return,  after 
having  rather  displayed  his  valour  and  mtlitsiy 
skill  in  this  enterprise,  than  gained  any  solid  ad- 
vantagesr  In  his  march' he  was  drawn  aside  by 
a  revolt  of  the  Illyrians,  under  Clytus,  who  was 
supported  by  Glaucias,  king  of  the  Taulantians. 
These  he  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and  drove 
to  the  mountains. 

Meantime  a  report  of  his  death  excited  great 
commotions  in  Greece,  chiefly  from  the  insti- 
gation of  Demosthenes,  the  inveterate  foe  of 
die  Macedonian  domination.  The  city  of 
Thebes  openly  revolted,  and  having  put  to  death 
two  chief  commanders  of  the  Macedonian  gar- 
rison, prepared  to  besiege  the  citadel.  The  in- 
telligence of  these  events  caused  Alexander  to 
hasten  his  march  into  Greece ;  and  such  was  his- 
expedition,  that  he  passed  the  straits  of  Ther- 
mopyliE  and  entered  Bceotia  before  the  Thebana 
were  undeceived  as  to  his  death.  He  appeared 
willingtogive  them  time  to  recollect  themselves; 
but  their  resolution  and  love  of  freedom  prompted 
them  to  stand  a  siege,  in  which  the  city  was 
taken  by  storm,  with  a  dreadful  slaughter  of  the 
inhabitants.  So  much  was  Alexander  incensed, 
that  he  sold  all  the  remaining  people  for  slaves, 
divided  their  lands  among  his  soldiers,  and  rated 
all  the  private  buildings,  sparing  only  the  house 
in  which  the  poet  Pindar  had  dwelt.  This  in- 
stance of  severity  struck  all  the  rest  of  Greece 
with  terror,  and  gave  a  complete  superiority  to 
his  party  in  all  the  towns.  Athens  .Hgnalised  it- 
self by  the  meanness  of  its  submission  ;  and,  in 
return,  was  treated  with  great  lenity  by  Alexan- 
der, who,  at  the  request  of  the  A^cnians,  de- 
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latei  from  Us  demand  of  delivering  vp  to  him 
Demosdiencs  and  the  other  most  distinEuishcd 
orators  and  demagogues.  Having  reduced  Greece 
to  a  saw  of  tranquUiity,  he  repaired  to  Corinth, 
where,  at  a  general  assembly  of  die  Mates,  his 
joffice  of  supreme  commander  was  recognised 
and  defined.  At  M^  he  held  a  grand  council 
of  war  to  determiDc  on  his  expedition  into  Asia, 
in  which  bis  own  ardent  desire  was  probably  the 
deciding  argument.  Great  entertaimnents  and 
festivities  succeeded,  with  munificent  gifts  to  his 
f^ncipal  officers,  out  of  the  crown  revenues  in 
^ilacedooia.  Hia  character  now  seemed  to  de- 
vclope  itself  and  to  exhibit  that  mm  for  every 
thing  vast,  magnificent,  and  excessive,  whether 
laudable  or  otherwise,  for  which  it  was  after* 
-wards  so  conspicuous.  An  answer  diat  he  made 
to  one  who  asked  the  cause  of  bis  wonderful 
success  in  quieting  riie  dangerous  tumulcs  in 
Greece,  is  worth  recording.  "  It  was,  (said 
Jie]  by  delaying  nothing." 

At  this  juncture  Danus  III.  sirruuncd  Codo- 
mannus,  reigned  in  Persia,  raised  to  that  emi- 
nence by  Bagoas  the  eunuch,  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Ochus,  his  son  Arses,  and  all  their  fa 
xiilies.  Darius  was  related  to  the  royal  line,  and 
was  reckoned  not  unworthy  of  the  diadem,  hav- 
ing displayedhis  valour  in  a  war  against  theCa- 
dusians.  He  is  accounted  the  tenth  of  the  Per- 
sian inonarchs  from  Cyrus ;  and  the  empire, 
founded  by  thatconqueror,  had  now  lasted  about 
two  bufidred  and  thirty  years.  But  the  usual 
consequences  of  success,  luxury  and  effemi- 
nacy, had  deeply  impressed  the  character  of  the 
once  hardy  Persians  ;  and  the  strength  of  their 
armies  now  consisted  in  foreign  mercenaries. 
Afterthenews  of  Philip's  death,  contempt  of  the 
youth  of  Alexander  had  infused  a  vain  security 
into  the  mind  of  the  Great  King  -,  but  the  mill- 
tary  reputation  acquired  by  the  young  prince 
soon  made  him  an  object  of  difi«rent  emotions. 
To  prevent  the  coming  danger,  Memnon  the 
Rhodian,  a  commander  of  approved  talents  and 
fidelity,  was  sent  with  an  army,  chiefiy  of 
Greeks,  to  occupy  Cyzicus;  but  he  was  unable 
to  take  the  place  by  surprise,  as  he  had  expected. 
Meantime,  the  generah  of  Alexander  advano- 
ing,  the  two  armies  held  each  other  in  check. 

it  was  in  the  twenty -second  year  of  his  age, 
B.  C.  334)  that  Alexander  crossed  the  Helles- 
pont into  Asia.  The  army  lie  took  with  him 
on  this  mighty  enterprise  amounted  to  no  more 
.  than  about  thirty  thousand  foot  and  five  thousand 
Itorse.  {Arrian,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Plu- 
'  tarch-)  The  greater  part  of  tlicse  were  em- 
iiarked  at  Sestos,  but  the  king  himself  sailed 
.j^m  Elois.     Various .  sacrifices,  divinations, 
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and  other  r^gtotn  cercmoniei,  preceded  ant 
followed  his  transit;  for  superstition  was  a  di- 
stinguished feature  in  the  character  of  Hiis  ex- 
ttsordinary  man.  At  Ilium,  to  which  he  first 
marched,  he  gratified  his  feelings  of  every  kind 
by  sacrificing  to  the  heroes  buried  there  during 
the  siege  of  Irroy,  and  likewise  to  the  manes  of 
Priam,  in  order  to  divert  his  displeasure  against 
one  who  chimed  descent  from  Achilles,  and  was 
goin^  to  subvert  another  Asiatic  empire.  The 
Persians,  in  this  interval,  had  assembled  an  ar- 
my in  Plirygia ;  and,  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
the  experienced  Memnon,  determined  to  wait 
the  invader  on  the  banks  of  the  Granicus.  Very 
different  statements  are  given  of  their  numbers ; 
but  Arrian,  whose  aumoiity  seems  the  best* 
reckons  than  tt  no  more  dian  twenty  thousand 
foot  and  as  many  horse.  The  Persians,  bav> 
ing  the  advantage  of  the  situation,  made  a  very 
spirited  resistance  while  the  Macedonians  were 
crossing  the  river  and  ascending  its  steep  banks, 
but  at  leng^  they  were  driven  away,  and  routed 
widi  great  slaughffir.  Alexander  exposed  him- 
self to  the  greatest  personU  hazards,  and  nar' 
rowly  escaped  with  his  life,  especially,  when^ 
impelled  by  his  impetuous  valour,  he  rushed  in- 
to the  midst  of  a  body  of  Greek  mcrccnarieg) 
who,  on  the  retreat,  had  withdrawn  to  an  emi- 
nence. Twenty-five  of  his  own  guards  were 
killed ;  but  upon  die  whole  his  loss  was  very 
uiconstderable. 

7^  immediate  consequence  of  this  victory 
was  the  possession  of  all  the  country  souAwanu 
as  far  as  the  Hermus,  and  Sardis,  the  chief  town 
of  Lydia,  whither  he  marched.  Thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Ephcsus,  and  restored  there  thedemo- 
cratical  form  of  government,  as  he  did  to  all  the 
Greek  cities  on  the  coast  of  Lesser  A^ia.  He 
next  besieged  and  took  Miletus,  at  which  place 
he  dismissed  his  fleet;  an  extraordinary  mea- 
sure, imputed  (o  his  want  of  money  for  paying 
his  mariners,  and  his  distrust  of  the  issue  of  na- 
val engagements.  It  was  likewise  his  intention 
to  uke  all  the  sea-ports  by  land ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, he  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  the  strcmg 
town  of  Halicamassus.  In  this  place  Memnon 
had  thrown  himself  widi  a  numerous  garrison ; 
and  he  defended  it  with  so  much  skill  ami  resolu- 
tion, diat  much  blood  was  shed  and  time  spent 
in  the  attack.  At  length,  however,  it  was  aban- 
doned by  the  Persians,  who  first  set  it  on  fire. 
Tralles  was  next  taken  by  Alexander  and  le- 
velled with  the  ground.  Alinda  was  suTreDdctetl 
to  him  by  Ada,  who  claimed  the  title  of  queen> 
and  whom  Alexander  received  into  favour,  and 
constituted  govemess^gencral  of  all  Caria — a 
piece  (tf  geoeroas  policy,  which  afterwards  iu- 
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lucedtnanyofthentnpsandprincfsisf  L«Hr  elMcsnd1>rofcencountrf,wbk:hi1l«w«dnotooiii 
Asia  to  forsake  the  Persian  inMrest,  and  put    forthedJRplayofhtsmimerouscavdry,  Tbcac- 

themtelvea  under  his  protection.  At  the  ap-  tienwhichensuedwMforRoiiietiniCwetldMputedt 
Broach  of  winter  be  sent  come  of  his  officors     tmi  Atextnder,  who  made  a  '6eK«  Mttok  vjpaa 

mto  Macedonia  to  raige  reomlts  ;  sulTenng  (tttm  the  pcrscn  of  DaiiuB,  Koeived  «  woond  ia  tiie 

lo  lead  with  them  aU  the  ocw-manied  soMitsrg  d»gh.  At  hmrth  the  -Persian  «R)pen>tihd«  mnA 
cf  his  amiy,  that  they  might  pass  ttie  intervsl  dnewwithhim^Jt  it4»)tc*rmy>m<ais€TdBilyrma; 
Tvith  their  wives.  By  this  permission  he  high! r  Adrewlfiil  carnage  tookfdaoCi  snd'the  teMttff 
mgnttiated  himself  with  his  people.     About  dwi    Daiiwi,  wMi  his  motfaar,  wife,  and  4a«ghters» 

tiniea  conspiracy  ^inn  the  life  of  AlexaAder  ckRieint«ihe)»onttsionoftheconqaei>or.  lUex* 

wts  discorereti  ana  prevented,  carried  on  by  widerac^iuimdasmudielory^his^iteaiKi^e* 
Alexander,  the  son  of  .£nM)us,  genenJ  of  the  nerous  treatment  oflhc  uhistrioas  uptivcBi  ukt 
Thessftlian  horse,  who  held  a  corre^KHideacc  haddonebyhis  valour  in  4ie  fidfi.  Or  ttacoe- 
withan  officer  of  Datiaa.  casion,  toe,  )iegavea«el«tRatedfW0erf'lto>irai- 

On  the  approafch  ^  sprbg,  Atennder  pro*  ptffaleliewnofa  B«UliaefiriA»dAip;<br,  when 

ceeded  on  his  march  at<»ig  the  sea-coast  ^Ly-  lieenrewd  the  royal  tent  alsnei^'HephKseoD; 

ciaandPamphylia,  t&lungpossetsionofthcprin-  Jnsy^gambis,  the  atOthar  a(  ^aivas,  tatiw  the 

cipal  towns  as  he  passed.     Thence  he  marchd  latter  for  Mtaitiix,  fcH  at  his  'feet  and  uordi 

Borthwards  through  Phrygia  ;  and,  havhig  as-  him  in  the  Casteni  manner.     The  'ditcovcry  «f 

aembled  his  'vrhrit  army  at  GiTrdium,  where  h«  her  miltafcebaving  put  her  in  ooafostAn,  Mao 

it  said  wiA  his  iword.to  have  cut  throagh  tlie  '  ander  respectftdly  raised  her,  aayk^;,  "  Do  not 

knot,  to  The  loosening  of  which  the  ^te  of  Asta  iieaneaiiyt,toDther— you  were  satin  the  wrong; 

was  attached,  he  entered  Galatia  at  Ancyra,  and  for  he,  too,  is  Alexander." 
reduced  the  province  of  Cappadocia,  as  "far  as        Thcfroitg  of  this  ^icat  victory-were  die  cub> 

die  river  Halys.  ,  He  then  returned  towards  die  mission  of  teveiiil   m  die  neigmiounng  petty 

sea,  and,  marching  through  Oilicia,  took  pos-  princes  and  governors,  and  AwKaoder's  vnin^ 

•ession  of  Tarsus.     In  this  place,  either  in  con-  terrupted  progress  into  Syria.  Parmenio  marched 

sequence  of  fatigiie,  or  of  bathing  in  the  cold  to  Damascus,   and  there  posseiwd  faknadf  of 

Water*  of  the  Cydmis,  he  ftll  into  a  disease  the  treasures  of  Darins.     Depaties  having  ar- 

whtch  brottght  htm  into  imminent  danger  of  his  rived  firom  the  famous  maritiine  city  ol  Tyiv 

life.     This  gave  occasion  to  a  noted  display  of  with  offers  of  submission,  Aiexander  intimated 

the  heroism  of  his  character.     His  physician  to  them  his  purpose  of  paying  the  city  a  visit, 

Philip,  having  prepared  a  medicine  of  auUous  and  sacri^ing  to  the  Tynan  Hercules.     This 

operation,  suited  to  the  urgency  of  the  case,  was  very  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  inhabi- 

broug^it  it  to  him  at  the  instant  that  he  had  re-  tante,  who  came  to  the  resolution  of  not  Bdmit>- 

ceivM  a  letter  from  Parmenio,  intimating  his  ting  a  single  Macedonian  within  tbdr  gates. 

suspicions  that  Philip  was  bribed  by  Darius  to  Alexander,  now  flushed  with  success,  was  so 

give  him  poison.     Alexander  read  tne  letter  and  hi^ly  incensed  by  their  refusal,  that  he  imme- 

then  gave  it  to  Philip,  at  the  same  time  taking  diately  deterrainea  to  lay  siege  to  Tyre ;  using 

from  him  the  medicine,  whidi  he  drank  up  with  as  an  argument  with  his  council  for  undertaking 

an  air  of  perfect  security,  his  eyes  steadily  fixed  this  difficult  task,  the  necessity  of  breaking  ibc 

upon  his  physician.     His  noble  confidence  wu  naval  power  of  the  Persians,  which  would  be 

repaid  by  a  speedy  cure,  which  succeeded  a  tern*  greatly  affected  by  the  su^u^tion  of  this  port, 

poran  struggle  from  the  effects  of  the  remedy;  The  siege,  flierrtote,  which  is  one  of  the  moK 

and  die  skill  and  hoctesty  of  Philip  recmved  me  femous  in'history,  commenced,  and  was  carried 

most  ample  rewards.  on  dming  seven  months  with  great  variety  of 

On  his  recovery,  hearing  that  Darins  was  ad-  fortune,  and  extraordinary  displays  of  dtill  and 

vancing  against  him  through  Syria,  he  marched  valour  on  both  sides.     Tyre  being  situated  in  an 

tomeet  him  as  far  asMynandrus ;  but  Darins,  island,  and  powerful  by  sea,  there  was  no  other 

Mtssing  The  straits  of  mount  Amanus,   came  way  of  attacking  it  efiectually  than  l^  carrying 

down  behind  Alexander  to  Ismis  on  the  sea-coast,  a  mole  from  the  contment  quite  to  its  walls.  By 

A  batde  was  now  Inevitable.    Alexander  turned  means  of  it  the  i^Bce  was  at  loigth  sttutoed  and 

back,  and  the  two  armies  met  near  Issos.  That  otteriy  destroyed.     Alexand^t  on  this  accasion, 

of  Darius  was  extremdy  numerous,  consisting,  sullied  his  character  by  ^at  cruelty  towards  a 

it  is  said,  of  six  hundred  thousand  men,  among  people  who  had  only  onended  bim  by  their  brave 

whom  were  thiny  thousand  Greek  mercenaries-  dcftnce  of  their  country.     Besides  puttin^many 

But  this  vast  nwltiti^  was  of  Utde  aseia  a  ihomaadi  to  dte  swMd  oiv  catering  te  cuy,  lie 
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OBMied  two  ^onnnd  to  be  crncified,  and  s<dd  some  me«are,  u  a  rcalky.  Retumiiti  to  McOh 

all  tha  renuinder  for  tlaves.     After  descJ^riiig  phis,  he  settled  die  future  govemmcni  of  Egypt* 

die  pfatcc,  be  pecked  it  aMcw,  and  boasted  of  and  then  proceeded  to  the  general  rendezvous  of 

being  dw  tbvnder  of  1  city  wMch  hehadraiQcd.  bia  army  at  Tyre.  Hence  Tie  marched  toTbap- 

Tkia  Meat  osok  pUcc  B.  C.  3JI.  sacus  on  the  Eophratci,  which  river  he  crossed^ 

It  was  after  ifac  reduction  of  Tyw  that  the  and  likewise  the  Tigris.     About  this  time  Sta^ 

^te  of  a  splendid  event  in  Jewish  history,  re-  dra,  the  captive  queen  of  Darius,  died ;   and 

latinc  to  AloKaader,  is  placed.     Offended  widi  Alexander  celebrated  her  obsequies  with  die  m- 

die  Jewt  fiirthe  Mppticsef  provision!  they  lud  most  magnificence,  and  consoled  her  surviving 

seat  to  the  Tynans,  he  is-sud  to  ha:re  maiched  relatives  in  the  most  feeling  manner.     The  ac- 

towaith  Jermalem  with  the  resolution  of  chad-  count  of  bis  conduct  on  this  occasion  moved 

tisiag  rbenw     Ou  his  a{^>Foach,  Jaddua.  the  high  Darius,  who  had  now  collected  another  tnightv 

priest,  omyed  in  hi*  pontifical  hahit,  wah  die  army,  to  renew  propositions,  of  peace  whicn 

priests  in  their  Mcred  vestments,  and  die  people  Alexander  had  formerly  r^ected;  and  he  wettt 

clad  in  white,  mot  him  at  soraediscuice  from  the  so  ^  as  to  offer  him  all  the  provinces  hetwecn 

oity.  Aleieaiider,  when  the  high  priest casne  up.  tfaeEupliratesandthe  Hellespont  ;buttheyooDg 

to  him,  bowed  himself,  and  paid  reUgious  udo-  conqueror  was  incapable  of  listtning  to  any  pro- 

latioa  1  and;  being  asked  the  reason  of  this  un-  posals  which  would  check  his  oareer  of  glory 

expected  demeanour  by  Parmenio,   answered,  and  ambition.   Darius,  thetcfore,  waited  his  ap^ 

tbas  the  figure  of  a  person  thus  habited  had  aiv  proach  a  Uttle  beyond  the  Tigfris,  at  Gaugame- 

peared  to  him  at  Dism  in  Macedonia,  and  as-  la,  where  was  fought  the  decisive  combat  (com- 

«ured  him  of  die  divine  aid  and>  guidance  in  his  monly  called  the  battle  of  Arhela),  which  deter- 

expedition.     Aiexandev  afterward  accompanied  mined  the  tate  of  Asia.     The  Persian  host,  con- 

Joddua  to.  Jerusalem,  sBoificed  in  the  temple,  sisdng  of   seven  or  eight   hundred  dunisaa} 

and  conferred  gt«at  &vours  on  the  Jewish  aa-  men,  though  having  the  advantage  of  a  plain  fit 

tiaa.     Aa  Josephus  is±e  only  historian  who  r&-  for  die  developement  of  their  cavalry,  wene  to- 

lates  this  rransactioil,  which  is  inconsistent  with'  tally  routed  by  a  very  moderate  army  of  Mace- 

fheaceonnttof  aU  odier  writvrs,  and  contains,  donians,  aiter  a  feeble  resistance.     Pannenio, 

in  his  narradon,  some  cinnmisBuiccs  contradic-  indeed,  beine  encompassed  with  a  large  body  ai 

tory  to  ktKMm  feet,  itidependentLy  ofi  its  mar-  the  enemy' sliorse,  was  In  great  danger,  till  ics- 

velliMis  nature,  itis  rejectnl  by  somaoftbemosc  euedby  Alexander  in  person.     Thcpuisuit  waA 

Judicious  nfodcm  critics.     Otherwise,  die  im-  continued  with  gre^  daughter  to  the  liver  L^ 

pression  made  upon  this  superstitions  prince  ens,  which  Alexander  crossed,  and  dien  marched 

by  an   imposing  rclleious    solemnity^   would  to  Babylon,  which  c^itai  was  rtadily  surren- 

not  of  itself  be  improhable ;  and  it  is  not  dis-  dered  to  him. 

pnted  that  he  showed,  himself  in   various  in>  While  these  evena  were  passing  In  Asia,  the 

stances  fWendly  to  the  Jews.  Macedonian  power  was  endangered' in  Greece. 

Henext  proceeded  to  Gaza,  xnd  took;  it  by.  Anttpateis  Alexander's  viceroy,  had  exercised 

storm,  alter-  a  bloody  siege,  in  which  he  was  ^eat  vigour  in  keeping  the  states  in  subjection. 

wounded    Mere  he  again  showed  his  cruelty  by  But,onarebdlion(^thcgovcmorofThrace,th8 

die  slaughter  of  numbers  of  die  inhahifants  ;  Grecians,  seising  the' opportunity  of  resistance^ 

as  well  as  a  ferocious  vanity  tn  dragging  the  tookuparms,  and  appomted  Agis,  kii^of  Lace- 

Itving  body  o£  die  valiant  commander,   Beds,  dsemon,  their  general.  Antipatei^  without  lositig 

Kuna  die  city,  after  the  example  of  Achilles,  time,  marched  against  him  widi  a  superior  ana 

Be  then  proceeded  to  Egypt;     From  tiiis  en-  weUdisciplinsdanny.,  and,  after  a  very  obstinats 

dvrad  country  be  met  with  no  resistance.  After  engagement,  defeated  and  killed  him.     Tliis  eit- 

n^iag  a  teur  through  it,  and  offering  solemn  tirely  broke  the  oonfederacy,  and  obliged  the 

sacrifices  at  Mbmphis,  he  niarkedi  out  the  plan  Greeks  to  have  recourse  to  the  mercy  of>  the 

«f'  a  city,  whioh  has  since  become  so  famous  conqueror;  and  thus  the  fortune  of  Alexander 

undu-  the  name  of  Alexandria.     He  next  em-  prevailed  at  a  distanceas  well  as  in  his  presence, 

I»l«yed  himself  in  a  romantic  expedition  to  the  and.perhaps  in  a  contest  more  arduous  than  diat 

Mmrie  of  JUjMter  Ammon,  situated  in  the  midst  in  which  he  was  personally  engaged.     It  is  ob^ 

«f  deserts,  on  one  of  those  insulated  spots  of  scrvable,  that  the  Athenians,  citner  through  jeo- 

'pcrdurc'  termed  Oasis.     The  flattery   of   the  lousy  of  the  Spartans,  or  dread  of  the  Mace*- 

priests  here  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  son  donians,  on  this  occasion  took  part  with  the  lat^ 

of  Jupiter,  which  the  intoxication  of  his  fortune  ter. 

4ecaM  G»  have  ponuadcd-bim  ta  uadeHtaad,  in  Susvwai  dwoext  important  stage  of  Alexan* 
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ikt'i  eastern  progress,  and  at  this  city  Ke  took 
possession  of  more  treasures  of  Darius.  He 
then,  after  a  sharp  resistance,  reduced  the 
Uxians ;  and  forcing  his  way,  not  without 
much  difficulty,  through  the  Persian  Straits,  at 
length  reached  the  feiuous  city  of  Persepoiis. 
This  place  he  gare  to  be  sacked  by  his  soldien, 
who  inflicted  upon  the  wretched  inhabitants  ail 
that  military  rage  and  licence  could  suggest. 
They  loaded  themselves  with  the  richest  spoils, 
and  the  king  seised  to  his  own  use  an  immense 
treasure  in  money.  Soon  after,  amid  the  ii;8- 
livities  occasioned  by  this  acqubition,  in  a  fit 
of  drunken  fury,  and  instigated,  as  is  said,  by  a 
Grecian  harlot,  he  set  fire  to  the  imperial  pa- 
lace, renowned  through  the  east  for  its  splen- 
dour, and  reduced  it  to  a  heap  of  ashes. 

Receiving  advice  that  Darius  was  still  at  Ec- 
batana,  the  capital  of  Media,  he  made  a  rapid 
march  thither,  and  arrived  soon  after  he  had 

Juitted  it.  He  still  pursued  him  beyond  the 
laspian  straits,  but  was  at  length  stopped  by 
the  iatellifence  that  the  unhappy  monarch  had 
been  murcfered  in  a  conspiracy  of  his  own  sub- 
jects. Alexander,  such  is  the  inconsistency  of 
human  nature !  feelingly  bewailed  die  fate  of  the 
man  whom  he  himscli  had  driven  to  inevitable 
destruction.  He  then  reduced  Hyrcanta,  and 
the  barren  country  of  the  Mardians,  and  over- 
caiDC  the  revolted  Arians. 

The  natural  consequence  of  all  these  splen- 
did sttccesses  was,  relaxation  of  discipline  and 
riotoas  luxury  among  his  troops,  and  particu- 
larly his  principal  officers,  whom  he  had  en- 
riched with  a  lavish  hand.  They  began  to 
q)lit  into  factions,  and  to  show  many  tokens  of 
discoateiu  at  the  conduct  and  designs  of  their 
kii^.  This  he  aggravated  by  adopting,  at 
this  period,  many  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Persians,  and  attempting  to  blend 
the  two  nations  into  an  uniform  mass  of  sub- 
jection— a  project  justifiable  in  policy  to  one 
who  was  now  become  a  Persian  emperor,  but 
which  could  not  fail  of  giving  disgust.  The 
effects  broke  out  in  a  formidable  conspiracy 
against  his  life,  formed  in  his  ovvn  camp,  the 
circumstances  of  which  have  been  handed  down 
with  much  obscurity.  Its  discovery,  however, 
involved  in  the  guilt  Philotas  the  son  of  Par- 
menio,  a  pciswt  nigh  in  trust  with  Alexander; 
and,  upon  his  confesiion,  forced  by  torture,  he 
was  put  to  death.  Soon  after,  his-  fathw,  with 
true  eastern  policy,  was  taken  off  in  a  treachc- 
xous  manner  i  and  others  were  sacrificed  to  the 
awakened  suspicion  of  the  king. 

TTiis  domestic  danger  being  overcome,  he 
Rsomcd  his  eastern  march,  entered  Arachosia, 


passed  the  momntain  Farapomiaus  tn  a  rigoroor- 
leasnn,  and  penetrated  into  Bactria,  which  he 
subdued.  He  then  crossed  the  river  Oxus  in 
pursuit  of  Bcssus,  who  had  assumed  the  imperial' 
purple  after  the  murder  of  Darius,  in  which  he 
had  been  a  principal  actor.  Besaus  was  here 
delivered  up  to  Alexander,  who  tent  him  to  the 
brother  of  Darius,  by  whom  he  was  put  to  a 
cruel  death.  Alexanoer  next  marched  to  Mara- 
canda,  the  capital  of  Sogdiana,  and  atterwards' 
crossed  the  laxanes.  In  these  remote  regions- 
he  had  many  actions  widi  the  bariiarous  inha- 
bitants, of  whom  he  destroyed  great  numbers*  . 
taking  several  of  their  towns ;  but  not  without 
loss  on  his  side,  and'  personal  danger  and  hun. . 
He  received  ambassadors  from  me  Scydiianir 
and  had  some  dubious  combats  with  that  un~ 
conquerable  people.  He  founded  a  city  in  these 
parts  to  perpetuate  bis  name,  and  bridle  the  na- 
tives. Meantime  his  manners  and  character  ap- 
proached jnore  and  more  to  those  of  an  eastern 
despot.  He  became  arrogant,  boastful,  and* 
fond  of  the  grossest  flattery  ;  and  having  at  an. 
entertainment  been  thwarted  by  the  rude  free- 
dom of  his  old  friend  and  faidinil  servant  Cly- 
tus,  inflamed  by  rage  and  wine,  he  murdeced 
him  with  his  own  hand.  His  nature,  hoMrever, 
was  not  yet  so  debased  as  to  snfifer  him  to  com- 
mit such  an  action  without  deep  remorse.  For 
three  days  after  he  refused  food,  and  gave  him-i 
self  up  to  the  most  poignant  grief.  New  adu- 
lation, however,  reconciled  him  to  himself  ^  and' 
the  detestable  doctrines  of  Anaxarchus,  (he 
sophist,  taught  him  that  he  ought  to  obey  noi 
other  Uw  but  his  will.  He  was  soon  induced 
to  claim  divine  honours  ;  and  Callistheties,  the- 
orator,  a  man  of  a  free  spirit,  but  haughty  and. 
imprudent,  who  manifested  his  contempt  of  this 
assumption,  severely  felt  the  consequeaces  of 
Alexander's  displeasure.  The  discovery  of  a 
fresh  conspiracy  against  his  life  by  some  of  his 
Macedonian  pages,  fiirthcr  irritated  die  king's 
temper.  Still  his  passion  for  enterprise  remained' 
unsated,  and  at  the  return  of  spring  he  pushed 
his  conquests  into  the  countries  to  the  niKtfa- 
east  of  Persia,  (the  seat  of  the  present  Usbeck- 
Tartars)  and  performed  several  extraordinary ^ 
exploits  in  the  reduction  of  fortresses  dcetnea 
impregnable.  In  one  of  these,  the  daughter  <tf 
the  Sogdian  prince  Oxyartes,  the  famous  Rox- 
«na,  fell  into  his  hands,  whose  channs  had  such 
an  influence  over  him  that  he  ptdilLcly  espoused 
her. 

He  then  marched  southward,  and  by  himself 
and  his  generals  reduced  the  countries  lying  on 
the  west  of  the  river  Indus  (or  Sind) ;  and  at 
length  (B.  C.  327.)  he  crossed  this  celetnated. 
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srream,  and'  penetrated  beyond  it  to  tfie  Hy-  bounded  joy  at  Keing  him  again  when  reco-' 

daspes.  Here  he  "was  opposed  by  Ponis,  a  power-  vered  from  his  woun^ 

foland  valiant- Indian  king,  with  a  great  anny,  Havmg  settled  the  aflairs  of  the  country.and' 
famished  with  two  hundred  war  elephants.  A  marked  a  site  for  a  city  at  the  confiux  of  the 
battle  ensnedi  in  which  Porast  after  displaying  Hydraotes  and  Accsincs,  he  proceeded  down 
great  gallanfrr',  waT  dMeated,  and  obliged  to  the  river  with  an  augmented  fleet,  reducing 
surrender.  Alexander  treated  him  in  a  manner  rome  Indian  tribes  on  the  banks.  One  of  their 
riiat  did  honour  to  his  generosity,  restoring  him  princes,  named  Musicanus,  who  had  submitted 
his  liberty  and  kingdom,  and  converting  him  and  revolted  again,  was  crucified,  together  with 
nito  an  useful  ally.  He  built  in  these  parts  two  a  number  of  firachmans  who  were  supposed 
^ties,  and  still  proceeding,  crossed  tiie  Acesines  to  have  instigated  die  revok  ;  yet  we  are  told 
and  Hydiiotcs.  and'  gained  fresh  victories  over  that  Alexander,  on  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  Indians.  The  last  place  he  took  was  the  the  character  and  tenets  of  the  Brachmans,  paid 
city  of  Sangala,  after  which  he  prepared  to  pas*  them  much  respect,  and  held  conversations  with' 
the  Hyphasis ;  but  here  the  discontents  of  his"  some  of  the  most  learned  among  them.  The 
army,  at  being  led  from  couWry  lo  country,  fleet,  with  the  king  on  board,  fell  down  to  Pat-- 
without  any  proposed  object  or  termination  of  tala,  a  river-idano,  made  by  the  branching  of 
dieir  toils,  arose  to  such  a  hei^f,  that,  after  at-  the  Indus.  Here  he  caused  docks  and  a  fortress 
RtApting  in  vain  to  work  upon  diem-  by  ad-  to  be  constructed,  and  then  proceeded  down  the 
d^e^■ses-t9  dleir  love  of  glory  and  plunder,  and  western  branch  to  the  ocean,  not  without  incur— 
loyalty  to  their  prince,  he  was  compelled  to  ring  great  dinger  nearrhe  mouth  of  the  river., 
yield'to  theirdesires,  ar^  put  an  end  to  his  pro-  Having  entered  the  Indian  ocean,  and  perform- 
greSK  Hecau.'ied  twelve  altars  to  be  emrted  of  ed  some  religious  rites  in  honour  of  Neptune, 
extraordinary  size,  to  mark  the  limits  of  his  he  contented  himself  with  the  survey  of  two 
eonquests,  and  ofiered  sacrifices  upon  them,  and  small  islands,  and  then  returned  to  Pattala.  He 
exiiioited  games,  according  to  die  Grecian  man-^  next  explored  the  other  branch  of  the  Indus  as- 
ner.  Then,  making  a  present  of  all  the  con-  far  as  the  sea-coast,  and  there  left  his  fleet  in  «■ 
qoered  country  to  Poms,  to  be  annexed  to  his  place  of  safety,  widt  directions  to  his  admiral, 
own  dominions,  and  dividing  hts  army  into  two  Nearchus,  as  soon  as  the  season  would  permit,' 
nms,  he  set  out  on  his  return.  Arriving  at  the  to  sail  to  the  Persian  gulf,  and  dience  up  the* 
Hydaspcs,  he  made  vast  preparations  for  the  Tigris,  where  he  was  to  meet  him  and  4iis  army 
embarkation  of  part  of  his  army  on  this  river,  in  mcfiopotamia.  He  himself  determined  to, 
whb  the  intention  of  descending  to  the  Indus,  march  to  Babylon  by  land,'  and  accordingly 
When  the  fleet  was  got  ready,  under  the  com-  proceeded  with  his  van-.guard '  across  the  river 
maud  of  Nearchus,  he  himself  went  on  board,  Arabis  to  the  principal  ftHtress  of  the  Oritx,- 
with  his  light  troops,  sending  the  greater  part  of  which  lie  seised  and  committed  ^to  H^phsestion, 
his  army  before,  lo  march  along  each  bank  of  in  order  to  convert  it  into  a  new  city.  Hence 
Ibe  river,  Many  dangers  were  incurred  in  the  he  led  his  army  through  Gedrosia^  a  most  bar- 
progress,  and  Alexander  disembarking,  made  an  ren  sandy  region  on  the  soudiem  side  of  Persia, 
expedition  against  the  Malli,  who  had  taken  up  where  they  underwent  prodigious  hardships^ 
arms  to  oppose  him.  In  storming  their  princi-  from  hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue.  In  these  Alex- 
pa)  city  he  met  with  an  adventure  which  strongly  ander  shared  Hke  the  meanest  soldier,  exhibiting 
chamctenses  his  desperate  arxl  romantic  valour,  a  vigour  of  mitid  which  all  his  abuse  of  power 
Having  himself  scalwl  the  walls,  he  leaped  d6wn  and  prosperity  had  not  been  able  to  subdue.  At 
into  the  city  accompanied  by  only  three  of  his  length  he  arrived  at  the  plenrifiil  country  of 
body-guards.  The  enemies  immediately  rushed  Garamania,  where  he  recruited  his  troops,  and 
npon  Qiis  small  band,  and  in  the  conflict,  Alex-  redressed  many  grievances  which  the  neigh- 
ander,  fiebting  with  undaunted  courage,  was  bouring  people  had  suffered  from  the  oppression 
wounde«Cand  fell  dirough  loss  ofbtood;  while  of  his  governors,  some  of  whom  he  put  to  death, 
oneof  his  guardswaskilledjand  die  twoothers.  Hence  he  proceeded  in  a  kind  of  triumphal 
covering  him  with  theirshields,weredreadfnlly  march;  and  turning  into  Persi.-!,  visited  the 
woundM.  From  this  imminent  peril  he  was  at  lomb  of'  Cyrus  at  Pasargads.  He  ordered  the 
length  rescued  by  hts  soldiers  who  burst  into  wealthy  governor  of  Persia,  Orsines,  to  be  cru- 
dte  [Jace,  and  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  cihed  on  a  charge  of  hi^h  crimes  ;  butthejuet- 
twopd.  This  danger  seemed  to  endear  the  king  ice  of  this  execution  ii  differently  represented 
to  hb  stridinrs,  who  expressed   die  most  uo-  by  historians.    Marching  to  Susa,  he  ^ere  gave 
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1  looce  to  his  taste  for  pleasure  anci  ra^iiifi-  doniaaanny.     But  in  the  miisx.  of  these  mi^ity 

ccnce,  not  without  the  political  desiga  Mpm^  designs,  he  was  sased.  with  a  fever,  either  caused 

mocitig  A  strict  vaioD  bctweca  his  Grecian  and  or  at  ka&c  aggravated  bj  excess  in  dnaking« 

A^ia^  suHects.     Hs  hinweU'  laanied  at  eoce  which  becoming  contioued,  on  the  sixth  day  put 

Statin  or  fiarsioe  die  daughter  of  Parius,  aoi  a.  period   to   his  li&.     He  died  in  the  ii^di 

farysads,  daughter  of  Ochus ;   and  Iw  gavo  Olympiad,  B- C.  431,  after  he  had  lived,  thiny- 

othet  Persian  mies  of  high  rank  to  his  pnnci-  two  years  and  eight  months,  and  reigned  twelve 

nal  oiSceiis,  bestowing  on  them  large  dowEvn.  years  and  ei^t  months.     He  appoiiued  no  suc- 

He  likewise  displayed  a  noble  munificence  ia  cesor ;  but  when  innrrt^ted  by  hu  &iendt, 

a^waiding  his,  anny  for  their  services,  and  hs  to  whom,  he  bequeathed  his  empire  i  he  b  said 

ditOfibuced  promotions  among  all  who  had  serv-  to  have  relied,  "  To  the  most  worthy."    By 

■ed  him  fatth^ly,  without  distinction  of  ooun-  his.  vatious^ueeos  he  left  only  an  in£uic  and  du/> 

trj-     Desirous  of  exploring  the  maritioK  pom.  bious  progeny,  who  could  not  hope  to  stiocccd 

of  his  empire,  he  descended  to  the  Persian  gulf,  to  such  a  vast  inheritance,  which  evidenthr  ww 

and.  thence  sailed  up  the  Tigris,  to  die  CAinp  oi  an  ol^ect  immediately  to  be  shired  and  nmgbt 

Hephwtion,  whom  he  had^senc  before  to  wait  for. 

his  arrival.     On  the  banks  of  this  river,  his  ar-        The  preceding  account  of  the  life  and  actiont 

TOY  of  Macedonians,  iu  coasequenoe  of  an  edict  of  Alexander  has  been  extracted  from  the  so- 

which  he  issued,  dischaiving  the  supetaiuiuated  bcrcst  and  most  probable  narrations   (dios4  (tf 

and  invalids,  broke  oui  nUo  a  violent  mutiny.  Arrian,  Strabo,  and  Diodorus  Siculus)  j  othep- 

Ifl  quelling  this  sedition  he  displayed  extraordi-  wise,  had  it  been  the  purpoae  to.  astonish  in 

nary  couraigc  and  presence  of  mind  ;  and  by  an  wonders,  the  numerous  records  of  history  aiM 

'affiictation  of  tnosfening  his  confidence  to  ths  tradition  which  the  fame  of  liis  groac  ex^otfs 

Persians,  he  brought  the  Macedonians  to  the  has  produced,  would  havs  fiimished  abundant 

anost  submissive  humiliation ;   after  which  he  scope  for  marvellous  description.     His.  namQ 

VBceived  tbem  to  favour,  and  sealed  the  rccoo:^  bas  been  associated  with  fables  of  every  kiiKU 

ciliaiion  by  a  stdemn  festival.  «nd  even  the  remote  regions  of  the  east,  whidt 

Hence  he  took  his  course  through  Media  to  are  almost  entirely  unac<]uatnted  with  the  othcc 

^ts  capital,  Ecbatana,  where  his  aitival  was  heroes  of  Europe,  still  preserve  the  memot^  oC 

^Ictiratcd  by  all  kinds  of  festivities.    But  tho  their  conqueror  in  many  a  romantio  ta^     Hie 

fMiblic  joy  was  inlarrupnd  I^  die  death  of  the  character  has  ad^rded  matter  of  discussion  tt 

lung's  most  intimate  friend  and  favourite.  He-  the  critics,  and  of  declamation  to  the  philgsow 

ikbssdoo,  who  was  cut  off  b^  a  short  illness,  phers  of  every  age  from  his  own  to  the  psesmt  i 

The  grief  of  Alexandef  on  this  occasion  passed  and  it  is  siill  douDced  whether  he  ot^ht  tp.  be  n^ 

«U  the  bounds  of  sobriety,  and  he  expended  vast  garded  as  a  madman  or  a  politician— a  civilisK 

sums  on  die  ftineral.     An  expedition  which  hs  or  destroyer  of  mankind.     Yet  it  would  seen 

wndertook  against  the  Cosszans,  a  rude  people  not  very  difficult  to  estimate  him.  from  ths  ce&i 

in  die  vicinity,  in  which  he  slew  many  thou-  tain  records  of  his  actions.     The  firm  kmadt- 

(ands  of  them,  is  represented  by  some  as  a  sa-  tion  of  the  Macedonian  power  was  laid  by  his 

«rifice  (o  the  manes  of  Hei^uestion.  fiither  Philip,  who,  having  subjugated  Greece^ 

He  now  proceeded  towards- Babylmi,  giving  could  not  have  found  it  a  very  arduous  task  to 

audience  by  the  way  to  various  deputations  shake  the  Persian  throne.     Alexander's  evpe> 

from  the  states  of  Greece,  and  from  barbarian  dition  appears  to  have  been  originaUy  dincted 

princes.     He  entered  that  renowned  city,  and  by  no  other  principle dian  that oiaccomplishii^ 

immediately  hpgan  to  form  vast  pr<Mects  for  its  extraordinary  and  difficult  things.  This  led  him 

improvement,  umI  the  extension  of  his  domi-  into  unaccountable  deviations  Jrom  a^y.  regular 

nions*    He  went  in  perstm  down  the  Euphrates  track ;  and  at,  length  impelled  him  to.  such  « 

(o  examine  the  practicability  of  <haining  the  distance  from  the  source  of  his  strength,  that  ht 

fens  by  which  the  country  was  rendered  insa^  could  have  entertuned  no  rcastxiaUe  expectatioa 

hibrious.     He  gav£  orders  for  making  a  vast  of  retaining  under  his  authority  die  extent  <^ 

bason  at  Babylon  ;  and  he  set  on  foot  inquiries  country  dirough  which  he  ran  in  the  career  of 

CQDCeming  Arabia,  with  the  view  of  a  fijture  conquest.  To  speak  of  the  justice  of  a  coaques!< 

invasion  of  that  peninsula.     He  assisted  at  a  or's  designs  would  be  idle  1  but  more  humaniqr 

crand  review  of  his  forces,  and  dctennined  upon  to  the  vanquished  might  well  have  been  eiqiect' 

die  incorporation  of  the  Persian  troops,  disci-  ed ;  and  even  the  earlier  year?  of  his  cous< 

plined  after  ths  Greek  modelj  into  hu  Mace-  were  stained  by  many  acts  9f  detosiaUii  caitk|h 
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Tetfirwasnet  devoid'of  generom asodona ; 
■nd  \be  iplcndid  qaatjties  of  valour,  mnufi'> 
CCBCB,  «ra  nngBaaimity,  were  carried  b^  him 
W  that  esKou  w4iich  boiden  on  fault.  That 
he  vai  jinoxicated  by  success,  and  that  his  high 
funmte  rooderad  him  vain  and  intemperate,  aitd 
htade  hint  almost  foivettbe  condition  of  mona- 
llty,  ii  nM  te  ho  wonoered  at.  X^rge  and  sub- 
Me  views  of  the  true  policy  of  a  mighty  mo* 
aardi  ECem  oOm  to  have  opened  on  his  mind  ( 
yet  he  had  too  mudi  of  die  ardour  of  enterprise 
■Ml  iheJovc  of  Hiitituy  glory  fo  pursue  steadily 
dtt  ^am  of  ration^  and  pacific  impFoventeat. 
Oh  die  v^ols,  riie  beM  pattt  of  his  character 
WMe  Csfld  nther  to  incpire  admiratiim  than 
HKom  (  while  The  worst  rendered  him  a  pest  of 
flwakind,  and  naenibled  him  to  one  of  those 
batefii)  flWtnn  which  daeiia  aa  they  fly,  but 
ffuHi  where  they  fall. 

lu  perioH,  Alexander  wu  of  k  middle  siae* 
with  Mb  nftck  somewhat  awry,  f\ill  eyes,  and  a 
6tfcc  najcstic  coumenance.  Either  through 
ttnw  %t  ■vvnitT  he  would  not  suffer  any  por- 
tnimre  to  be  formed  of  him  except  by  the  three 
|p«atest  aitists  of  the  age ;  Fraxitdei  in  sculp- 
miv,  Lysippas  in  cast  metal,  and  Apelles  in 
gating.  He  was  a  lover  and  favourer  of  the 
arts  and  literature,  and  carried  with  him  in  hi» 
tivn  peeB,  orators,  and  philosophers,  though 
the  choice  did  not  always  honour  his  judgment. 
He  rendered  a  great  «crvior  to  science  By  his 
mmificent  presents  to  Aiistotle  in  order  ro  ena- 
Ue  him  to  purme  his  inquiries  in  natitrvl  histo- 
ry. He  employed  men  of  talents  (^  every  de- 
scription, and  while  he  pro6ted  by  their  labours, 
Wm«rded  diem  liberaUy — an  easy  road  to  re- 

Ctation !  which,  however,  not  many  monarchs 
ve  had  cnlaTvemertt  «f  mind  enough  to  fol- 
low, jfrritn.  Plutoreh.  Sirabt.  Dudonu  Si- 
niku.   Q.  Cwlius.  Univrrs.  Hist.  —  A. 

ALEXANDER  Severvs.  Alexianus, 
^bii  was  the  finnily  nune  of  the  Roman  emperor 
faiquflstion)  was  bomat  Arce  in  Phcenicia,  about 
Ae  year  2o8  according  to  one  account,  in  aoj 
■CoordtDg  to  anodier,  preferred  by  Gibbon.  {See 
his  Hist.  chap,  vi.)  His  fartier  was  Genesius 
Marcianus,  of  whom  noting  is  known  but  that 
he  was  a  Syrian,  and  became  consul.  His  mo- 
Aer  was  Mamsea,  daughter  of  Julia  M«sa,  the 
•itter  of  Julia,  wife  to  the  emperor  Sevems. 
Another  ^nghter  of  Msesa  was  Soxmias,  mo* 
Aer  of  Heliogabalua ;  to  that  Alexianus  was 
im  cousin  to  that  emperor.  The  family  to 
Whicii  be  bctonged  was  notorious  for  dissolute- 
istsa  of  ownneTS ;  but  his  mother  Manuea,  a 
HMmwi  af  superior  'dwracter,  and  even  snp- 
fosedtshave  inbibcd^re  muiini  «f  CSiriitt- 


«ity,  applied  all  her  aRfention  to  edacale  lOt 
sen  in  purky  of  morals)  and  to  form  his  mind 
and  body  to  useful  accomplishments.  An  ex- 
cdlent  natunl  disposition  in  the  youth  secondod 
her  cat«s.  He  received  instruction  of  cret^ 
bind  Wf4i  facility,  and  regularly  devoted  a  part 
of  every  day  to  maitiai  exercises  and  to  literary 
acquirements.  He  was  handsome,  wdl  made, 
robust,  and  wanted  nothing  ^lat  could  inspirfc 
pleasing  expectations.  Wh«i  the  monstrous 
excesses  of  Heliogabelaa  gave  a  sure  presage  of 
a  speedy  and  fatal  termination  to  his  cateer,  his 
grandmother  Mxsa  aitAilly  persuaded  him  te 
adopt  his  cousin,  who  was  only  a  few  yearc 
younger  than  himself.  He  accordingly  nomi' 
nated  htm  Ctesar,  diangine  at  the  same  time  his 
name  of  Alexianus  into  Alexander,  to  which 
that  of  SevcTus  was  added. 

The  first  attempt  of  the  abandoned  emperot- 
was-to  coTTQpt  his  adopted  son,  under  the  pr^. 
tence  of  directing  his  education.  This  was 
powerfully  resistra  by  Mamsea,  whose  influ- 
ence over  her  son  was  able  to  controul  the  b^ 
examples  and  precepts  of  the  court,  and  to  carry 
him  OB  in  a  course  of  improvement  wotrhy  hts- 
station.  Heliogebalus  then  conceived  such  a 
hatred  against  him,  that  he  attempted  to  take 
away  his  life  by  poison ;  and,  bafSed  in  this 
design  by  his  own  indiscretion,  end  the  vigi- 
lance of  Mamva  and  her  mother,  he  next  made 
an  open  attack  upon  him.  So  much,  however, 
had  die  young  Alexander  conciliated  the  &vour 
of  the  praionan  guatds,  that  they  took  up  arms 
in  his  defiance,  and,. by  their  threats,  obliged  the 
emperor  to  come  to  tlie  camp,  and  promise  t» 
be  t«conc3ed  lo  him.  Such  a  forced  reconci- 
liadon  could  not  be  sincere.  HeUogabalus  was 
engaged  in  plotting  the  death  of  Alexander, 
when  he  himself,  with  his  mother,  was  killed  ia- 
a  Sedition  of  the  prxtorians. 

By  the  same  too  powerful  body,  Alexander 
was  raised  to  the  imperial  dignity,  in  the  year 
212,  die  sevenCeenth  (according  to  the  preferable 
calculatton)  of  his  own  age.  T^e  senate  rea*- 
dily  confirmed  the  choice  ;  and  GO  disgusted  had 
they  been  with  fomale  usurpation  in  the  last 
reign,  that  they  passed  a  decree  that  no  woman 
shoufal  afterwards  enter  the  senate.  Mamea 
knew  her  ttochority  over  her  con,  and  was  con- 
tent to  exercise  it  in  a  less  invidious  manner. 
The  name  of  Antoninus  was  offered  to  Alex- 
ander, but  he  modestly  rejected  that  venerable 
appellation,  as  a  butoen  to  which  he  was  un> 
equaL  The  same  diffidence  caused  the  whole 
administration  of  the  new  reign  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  Miesa  and  Mamxa,  and  the  empire  - 
had  DO  cause  to  complain  of  the  dtuiner  ia 
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which  they  exercised  the  supreme  power.    The  Refreshed  by  the  lue  of  the  liadi  anfl  a  islklft 

god  Heliogabalus,  from  whom  the  Isue  emperor  dinner,  he  resumed,  with  new  vigour,  Ae  ^- 

Kad  borrowed  hU  name,  was  sent  back  to  Syria,  siness  of  the  day  i  and,  till  the  hour  of  supper^ 

TIm  high  offices  of  state  were  taken  from  their  the  principal  meal  of  the  Romaai,  be  wat  at- 

unworluy  occupiers,  and  conferred  on  better  tended  by  his  secrctanes,  widi  whom  he  read 

men;  and  die  celebrated  lawyer  Ulpiaa  was  and  aoswered  the  multitude  of  lettere,  memori- 

put  into  the  imporUnt  post  of  prxtorian  prefect,  als,  and  petitions,  tliat  must  liave  been  addressed 

>lamsea,  now  that  her  son's  morals  were  ex-  to  the  master  of  die  G;reatest  part  of  die  woiid. 

posed  to  the  higher  dangers  attending  sovereign  His  table  was  servedwith  the  most  frugal  sim- 

sway,  was  far  from  relaxing  in  her  attention  pHcity ;  and  whenever  he  was  at  liberty  to  o>a< 

to  preserve  their  innocence,  and  to  render  him  suit  his  own  inclination,  the  company  consisted 

in  every  respect  worthy  of  empire.     She  assi-  of  a  few  select  friends,  men  of  leamtog  and  »ir-  , 

duously  kept  off  flatterers  and  the  ministers  of  tue,  amongst  whom  Ulpian  was  constandy  in- 

|deasure ;    encouraged  frequent  attendance   at  vited.     Their    conversation   was  familiar  sstl 

jcouncil ;  and  especially  the  full  and  constant  instructive ;  and  the  pauses  were  occasionalljr 

employment  of  ms  time.     Her  cares  succeeded  enlivened  by  the  recital  of  sc»oe  pleasing  cooa* 

ao  far  as  to  render  this  too  short-lived  emperor  position,  which  supplied  the  place  of  the  dancen, 

an  example  of  all  that  is  amiable  and  much  that  comedians,  and  even  gladiaton,  to  ireuuend^ 

-is  estimable  in  the  character  of  a  prince.  summoned  to  tlie  tables  of  the  rich  and  luxu- 

To  describe  the  {iriuciplcs  of  his  public  con-  rious  Romans.  The  dress  of  Alatander  was 
duct  would  be  little  more  than  to  repeat  what  plain  and  modest,  his  demeanour  courteous  and 
has  been  said  of  Trajan  and  the  Antonincs.  arable ;  at  the  proper  hours  his  palace  was 
The  same  clemency,  benevolence,  moderation,  open  to  all  his  subjects,  but  the  voice  of  «  crier 
af&btliiy,  respect  for  virtue,  and  abhorrence  of  was  heard,  as  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  pro- 
«ice,  distinguished  him^  and  the  only  idea  of  nouncing  the  same  salutary  admonition,  '  Let 
inferiority  must  arise  from  a  suspicion  that  his  none  enter  these  holv  walls,  unless  he  is  con- 
actions  were  less  his  own,  in  consequence  of  scious  of  a  pure  ana  innocent  mind."  (Gib> 
his  youth,  and  great  deference  to  his  mother's  bon's  Hist.  chap,  vi.) 

authority.     The  detail  of  his  private  life  will        To  the  precoiing  recital  may  be  added,  (bat 

afford  a  more  just  estimate  of  the  real  and  per-  one  of  the  personages  with  whose  image  he  de- 

sonal  merit  of^this  emperor ;  and  it  has  with  so  corated  his  private  chapel  is  said  to  have  been 

much  judgment  been  extracted  from  his  biogra-  Jesus  Christ,  whose  associates  were  Abraham, 

fiber  in  the  Augustan  history  by  the  learned  and  Orpheus,  and  Apollonius  Tyaneus.     It  is  also 

.eloquent  Gibbon,  that  no  words  can  so  well  re*  proper  to  observe,  in  order  not  to  conceive  too 

present  it  as  his  own.  highly  of  the  juvenile  dignity  of  his  character, 

"  Alexander  rose  early  :  the  first  moments  that  some  of  the  amusements  with  which  ha 

of  the  day  were  consecrated  to  private  devotion,  unbent  his  mind  were  of  a  more  childish  or  less 

and  his  domestic  chapel  was   filled  with  the  laudable  kind ;  such  as  the  combats   of  titde 

images  of  those  heroes,  who,  by  improving  or  dogs  withsucking;  pigs,  and  the  battles  of  cocks 

reforming  human  life,  had  deserved  the  gratcflil  and  partridges.     But  this  was  probably  during 

reverence  of  posterity.     But,  as  he  deemed  the  the  earliest  yeai's  of  his  reign, 
^service  of  mankind  the  most  acceptaUe  worship        His  filial  duty  towards  nts  mother  seems  to 

of  the  gods,  the  greatest  part  of  his  morning  have  been  attended  with  a  degree  of  weakness 

hours  was  employed  in  his  council,  where  he  and  timidity  -,  of  which  an  instance  highly  dis- 

discussed  public  al&irs,  and  determined  private  creditable  to  both  is  related  by  Herodiao.     She 

causes,  with  a  patience  and  discretion  above  his  had  given  him  a  wife  of  an  illujitrious  descent ; 

years.     The  driness  of  business  was  relieved  but  becoming  jealous  of  her  influence  over  hiai» 

by  the  charms  of  literature ;  and  a  portion  of  she  procured  her  expulsion  from  the  palace. 

jime  was  always  set  apart  for  his  favourite  stu-  Her  father  complaining  in  strong  terms  of  this 

Jies  of  poetry,  history,  and  philosophy.     The  insult  was  put  to  death  by  the  orders  of  Mamsea, 

works  of  Virgil  and  Horace,  the  Republics  of  and  the  daughter  banished  to  Africa,  without 

Plato  and  Cicero,  formed  his  tasEe,  enlarged  his  any  interference  on  the  part  of  Alexando:  Cq 

understanding,  and  gave  him  the  noblest  ideas  prevent  such  cruel  injustice.   Lampridius,  howr 

of  man  aiul  government.     The  exercises  of  the  ever,  relates  the  matter  otherwise,  and  asserts 

body  succeeded  thoee  of  the  mind  i  and  Alex-  that  the  father-in-law  of  the  emperor  was  first 

andcr,  who  was  tall,  active,  and  robust,  sur-  detected  in  a  conspiracy  against  him,  and  that 

passed  most  of  bis  equals  ia  the  gymnastic  arts,  the  repudiation  of  the  daughter  was  a  contor 
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^ence  of  his  crime. — Timidity,  indeed,  is  a 
charge  that  Herodian  continually  urges  against 
this  emperor ;  and  it  is  unfortunately  supported 
by  the  allowed  facts  of  frequent  unchastised 
mutinies  of  the  pretoriansi  in  one  of  which  they 
inurdered  Ulpian  in  his  very  palace  and  pre- 
sence ;  and  in  another  compelled  Dio  the  hi- 
storian, then  consul,  to  retire  into  Bithynia. 
Yet  there  is  equal  evidence  that  in  another 
fierce  tumult  of  his  soldiers  he  conducted  him- 
self with  the  greatest  firmness  and  magnanimity, 
and  brought  back  the  mutineers  to  their  duty- 
It  is  probable,  that  advancing  years  had  given 
his  character  an  addition  of  t^  strength  which 
alone  it  seems  to  have  wanted.  A  prymg  suspi- 
cious disposition,  which  led  htm  to  employ  spies 
for  discovering  all  that  passed  in  the  capita)', 
was  another  defect  indicative  of  weakness ;  as 
likewise  a  diqtosition  to  vanity,  which  made 
him  attempt  to  sink  the  dishonour  of  his  Syrian 
origin,  by  a  fabricated  genealogy  carried  up  to 
die  renowned  Roman  family  ofoie  Metelli. 

The  principal  public  event  of  this  reign  was 
the  war  with  Anaxerxes  king  of  Persia.  This 
wsriike  prince  had  revolted  against  his  sovereign 
ArtabejiBs  king  of  the  Parthians,  and  had  ef- 
fected a  revolution  which  transferred  the  empire 
to  bis  own  nation.  He  succeeded  t»  the  ancient 
enmity  between  the  Parthians  and  the  Romans, 
and  prepared  for  the  invasion  of  Mesopotamia 
and  Syria.  Alexander,  either  intimidated,  or 
naturally  inclined  to  peace,  sent  an  embassy  to 
exhort  him  to  re&ain  from  hostilities,  which  the 
haughty  Artaxerxes  treated  with  contempt,  and 
instantly  made  an  irmption  into  Mesopotamia, 
and  carried  his  ravages  as  far  as  Cappadocia. 
Alexander  now  in  earnest  made  preparations  to 
oppose  this  formidable  attack.  Assembling  an 
anny  consiBtiiui  of  the  prKtorian  guards  and 
pan  of  the  hardy  legions  of  Europe,  he  encou- 
raged them  by  an  abundant  largess,  and  left 
Rome,  probably  in  the  year  232.  In  his  march 
he  observed  severe  discipline,  and  at  the  same 
time  {H'eserved  the  attachment  of  hi*  soldiers  by 
Aye  greatest  attention  to  all  their  wants,  and  the 
most  popular  manners.  A  second  embassy 
which  he  sent  from  Anttoch  to  the  eastern  mo- 
aarch  occasioned  an  arrogant  reply,  enjoining 
&e  Romans  to  relinquish  all  the  countries  which 
had  made  a  part  of  the  ancient  Persian  empire. 
Of  the  military  operations  that  ensued  we  have 
only  indistinct  and  contradiaory  accounts.  He- 
codian  a$«erts  that  the  jilans  of  Alexander  com- 
filetely  failed,  and  that  he  returned  ignominiously 
tor  Antiocb,  with  the  hatred  and  contempt  of 
tiil  army.  Lampridius,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
cords a  great  victory  ^t  he  ^uaed  oyer  Ar- 
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taxerxes  who,  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  equal 
to  those  of  Darius  and  Xerxes  in  former  agcs- 
And  Alexander  himself,  on  his  return  to  Rome, 
in  the  recital  of  his  exploits  before  the  senate, 
claims  a  similar  success.  That  a  triumph  was 
decreed  hira  by  that  subservient  body,  is  no 
proof  of  the  feet;  but  the  event  of  the  whole 
war  was,  that  Artaxerxes  retired  from  Meso- 
potamia, and  remained  quiet  in  his  own  domi- 

Alexander  did  not  long  remain  in  Rome.  Ho 
was  summoned  by  an  incursion  of  the  Germans 
across  the  Rhine  into  Gaul ;  and  he  marched 
against  them  in  234,  with  a  great  army,  and 
accompanied  by  his  mother,  who  still  retained 
all  her  influence  over  him.  In  this  expedition 
he  offered  both  war  and  peace  to  the  barbarians ; 
showing  himself  willing,  according  to  Herodiani 
to  purchase  the  latter  with  mOncy.  Several  dis- 
orders having  crept  into  the  Gallic  lemons,  ho 
undertook  me  dangerous  task  of  correcting, 
them,  and  introducing  a  stricter  discipline. 
There  was  at  this  time  in  his  army  a  ThraciaR 
barbarian,  Mqximin,  who  for  his  courage  and 
Strength  of  body  had  been  raised  from  the  ranks 
to  a  post  of  consequence,  and  had  gained  tha 
esteem  of  the  soldiers.  This  man  cook  ad- 
vantage of  the  discontents  which  Alexander'jt 
efforts  to  restore  discipline  had  occasionedi  and 
inflamed  them  to  such  a  degree,  that  in  a  sud- 
den sedition  they  proclaimed  him  emperor,  and 
flew  to  the  attack  of  the  defenceless  prince,, 
whom,  with  his  mother,  they  cruelly  massacred. 
This  event  happened  on  March  19,  A.  D.  235, 
after  he  had  reigned  thirteen  years  complete.. 
Herodlaa  affirms  that  he  met  his  fate  with  great 
pus  ilia  aim  ity,  throwing  himself  in  his  moUier'* 
arDas,andcharging  her  with  his  ruin.  But  he  has 
already  been  noted  as  the  constant  detractor 
fiom  Alexander's  merit.  This  emp^^^o^  was 
twice  or  thrice  married,  but  left  no  children. 

In  estimating  his  character,  while  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny  him  goodness  of  heart  andma*- 
ny  excellent  qualities,  cone  but  a  direct  pane*- 
gyrlst  can  Jail  to  remark  certain  features  of 
weakness  of  ten^r  and  irresolution,  which 
will  not  permit  )um  to  be  placed  among  the 
great  princes,  though  he  will  ever  be  ranked 
among  the  gteti  ones.  It  is  not  clear  whether  , 
tlie  authority  his  mother  possessed  over  him  has 
inostxended  to  raise  or  depress  his  reputation.. 
To  her,  the  best  acts  of  the  earlier  part  of  his 
reign  were  undoubtedly  owing ;  but  her  avarice 
ana  pride  thrcw  a  cloud  over  the  latter  part,  and 
her  jealous  superiority  often  reduced  him  to  an. 
inglorious  subordination. 

Akxaoder  was  &vourable  Id  the  Christians, 
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wliosc  conduct  and  priticipte;  he  seems  in  seve-  hands  of  a  chieftain  ■of  the  country,  he  was 
ral  respects  to  have  admired,  though  without  treacherously  stabbed  by  him,  after  a  reign  of 
any  indination  to  join  them.  In  retum,  he-has  five  or  six  years.  Un'tven.  Hist.  —  A. 
heen  r^resentcd  in  flattering  colours  by  most  ALEXANDER  king  of  Poland,  son  of 
Christian  writers.  Ualvers.  Hist.  Gtblnn.  Casimir  II.  was  elected  on  the  death  of  his  bro- 
'Crevler.  —  A.  .  thcr  John  Albert  in  1501,  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
ALEXANDER,  Balas,  king  of  Syria,  pose  of  conciliating  die  Lithuanians,  whose 
affords  a  remarkable  example  of  the  success  of  grand  dufcc  he  was.  At  his  consecration,  the 
an  impostor.  Demetrius  Soter,  havinr  by  his  archbishop  of  Gncsna  refused  to  pcrfoim  the 
conduct  excited  the  enmity  of  the  neigtfliouring  same  ceremony  for  his  queen,  daughter  of  the 
kings  and  of  the  Roman  republic,  a  young  man  grand  duke  of  Muscovy,  on  account  of  her  ad- 
of  Rhodes,  named  Balas,  or,  as  others  sav;  Pent'  herence  to  the  Greek  church  ;  for  which  affront 
falus,  of  mean  extraction,  was  suborned  to  pass  her  lather  invaded  Lithuania,  but  wat  obliged 
himself  for  a  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphafies,  and  to  retreat  and  conclude  a  truce  with  his  son-in- 
a  suming  the  name  trf  Alexander,  to  claim  tire  law.  Alexander  after  this  fell  into  a  lingering 
crown  against  Demerrius.  He  went  to  Rome,  disease,  which  emboldened  the  Tartars,  and 
where  the  senate  solemnly  recognised  him,  and  Bogdan,  palatine  of  Walachia,  to  make  an  in- 
made  a  decree  in  hb  favour,  though,  as  Polyf>i-  road  into  Lithuania,  which  they  filled  with 
ns  asserts,  the  whole  ci^  was  convinced  that  he  blood-shed  and  rapine.  Alexander  caused  him- 
^vas  an  impostor.  Landmg  in  Syria,  he  raised  self  to  be  carried  in  a  litter  at  the  head  of  his 
an  army  by  the  aid  of  the  combined  kmgs,  and  army  to  chastise  those  barbarians  ;  and  a  terrible 
made  bimsCtf  -master  of  Plolcmais,  where  he  combat  ensued  near  Wilna,  in  which  victory 
obtained  the  further  assistance  of  Jonathan  the  finally  declared  for  the  Poles,  who  slew  twen^ 
successor  of  Judas  Maccabeus.  He  fought  thousand  of  their  enemies.  The  news  of  this 
with  Demetrius,  aod  was  defeated  1  but  still  success  reached  Alexander  just  as  he  lay  at  Wil- 
tnaintaining  his  grouid  with  fresh  succours,  na  in  the  agonies  of  death :  but  he  was  able  by 
he  proved  successful  in  a  second  battle,  in  which  signs  to  express  his  gratitude  for  it,  and  th^ii 
Demetrius  was  killed,  B.  C.  150.  Alexander,  expired,  in  1506,  aged  forty-five,  after  a  reign 
now  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  whole  Sy-  of  five  vears  in  Poland,  and  fourteen  in  Lithu- 
rian  empire,  sent  an  embassy  to  Ptolemy  Phi-  ania.  He  -w3.s  a  prince  of  a  heavy  genius  and 
lomecor,  king  of  Egypt,  demanding  his  oaugh-  remarkable  taciturnity,  but  courageous,  hu- 
cer  Cleopatfa  for  a  wife ;  aiKl  Ptolemy,  to  do  mane,  and  of  generous  sentiments.  His  libe- 
faim  honour,  himself  conducted  her  to  him,  and  rality  degenerated  into  weak  profusion ;  and  he 
die  nuptials  were  celebrated  at  Ptolemais  with  lavished  so  much,  particularly  upon  musicians, 
ffreat  magnificence.  But  Alexander,  who  had  that  a  law  was  afterwards  passed,  restraining 
nitherto  acted  his  part  with  ability,  was  unable  the  kings  of  Poland  from  making  grants  out  of 
to  withstand  the  influence  of  prosperity.  He  the  revenue  without  consent  of  the  diet.  Afed. 
gave  himself  up  to  indolence  and  dissolute  plea-  Univers.  Hist.  —  A. 

sure,  and  committed  die  management  of  afiairs  ALEXANDER  I.  king  of  Scotland,  son  of 
to  a  most  tyrannical  minister,  who  soon  excited  Malcolm  III.  succeeded  his  brother  Edgar  in 
the  hatred  of  the  whole  nation  against  him  and  1107.  From  the  vigour  and  impetuosity  of  bis 
his  master.  Demetrius,  the  late  king's  eldest  character  he  obtained  the  appellation  of  tAe 
son,  now  made  an. attempt  to  recover  his  here-  Fierce,  though  this  disposition  had  been  so  con- 
ditary  rights,  and  was  acknowledged  by  Apol.-  cealed  by  his  piety  and  devotion  before  he  came 
lonius  the  governor  of  Ctsle-Syria  and  Phoenice.  to  the  crown,  that  his  unruly  subjects  were 
Alexander,  roused  from  his  lethargy,  took  the  equally  surprised  and  discontented  whm  it  de- 
field,  and  called  upon  his  father-in-law  Ptolemy  clared  itself.  The  northern  parts  of  the  king- 
for  assistance.  Ptolemy  advanced  with  a  vast  dom  were  soon  filled  with  insurgents,  whom 
vrmy;  but  on  the  pretence  of  having  discovered  Alexander  defeated  in  succession,  and  he  se- 
Bplotagainst  his  life,  deserted  Alexander's  cause,  cured  the  public  peace  by  executing  many  o 
and  joined  Demetrius,  to  ivhom  he  gave  his  the  most  powerful  chiefnius.  On  his  retur 
daughter  Cleopatra  for  wife,  after  taking  her  southwards,  receiving  the  complaint  of  a  wi- 
from  her  former  husband.  Alexander  met  his  dow  against  the  young  earl  of  Meams  who  had 
foes  near  Antioch,  where  a  bloody  battle  was  put  to  death,  without  law,  her  husband  and  son, 
fought,  in  which  he  was  defeatea.  Attended  his  vassals,  the  king,  after  a  proper  inquiry  into 
by  a  small  body  of  horse,  he  made  his  escape  the  fact,  caused  die  culprit  to  be  hanged  in  his 
into  Arabia ;  wncre,  entnistiiig  himself  in  the  preseoce.    This  severity  of  conduct  prevented 
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«1T  furtlier  open  revolts  against  his  authority  ;  conru  at  York.     The  young  king  fell  CDtirely 

but  a  private  conspiracy  to  take  away  his  life  into  the  power  of  a  potent  family,  the  Cumings, 

wasforinetl  while  he  was  iyin^ata  castle  in  the  who  kept  hiin  and  the  queen  in  close  cuatody, 

Carse  of  Gowrie,  and  the  traitori  obtained  ad-  and  did  not  sufier  them  to  cohabit.     In  order 

mission  into  his  bed-chaniber  at  ni^t.     Alex-  to  relieve  them,  Henry  advanced  to  the  borders, 

ander,  starting  to  anns,  slew  six  oT  them,  and  and    by   his    emissaries   gaining   possession   of 

then  made  his  escape.   After  redudng  his  king-  Edinburgh  castle,  set  rtic  royal  pair  free,  and 

dom  to  oriler,  he  paid  a  visit  to  his  brother-in-  dispossessed  the  usurpers.     Other  intrigues  and 

law  Henry  I.  of  England,  to  whom  he  was  ser-  tumults,  however,  succeeded,  till  the  king  was 

viceable  in  terminating  a  diSereuce  between  him  of  age  to  assume  the  reins  into  his  own  r^nds. 

and  the  Wdch.     The  remaiiidcr  of  his  reign  In  1263,  Haqaln  king  of  Norway,  who  had 

was  spent  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  regulations,  pretensions  ontlie  Western  islands,  appeared  off 

He  died-  unmarried  in  the  seveutcenih  year  of  the  coast  of  Scotland  with  a  large  fleet,  and  dis- 

his  reign,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  younger  embarking,  made  himself  master  of  Aire,  and 

brother,   David.     Mod,   Umvers,   ffisi.    Bu-  advanced  up  the  country.      Alexander  assem- 

ehanan.  —  A.  bled  an  army  to  meet  him,  and  coming  up  with 

ALEXANDER  II.  king  of  Scotland,  son  him  at  Lar^s,  a  very  furious  and  well-disputed 

of  William  the  Lion,  soccecded  his  father  in  action  ensued,  ending  in  the  total  defeat  of  the 

1414,  being  then  in  his  sixteenth  year.     He  Norwcrians,  of  whom  sixteen  thousand  wers 

was  early  involved  in  a  war  with  John,  king  of  slain.     Buchanan  gives  the  honour  of  the  day 

England,  who  refused  him  pos-esstonof  North-  to  Alexander  Stuart,  and  represents  it  a»douht- 

vmberland,  and  made  an  inroad  into  England  ftil  whether  the  king  was  in  the  action.     Ha- 

which  was  retaliated  on  the  part  of  John  by  a  quin  died  soon  after ;  and  his  successor,  Mag? 

very  destructive  expedition  into  Scotland.  Alex;-  nus,  made  a.  treaty  with  Alexander,  in  which, 

anoer  again  entered  by  the  western  side  of  Eng^  for  a  pecuniary  consideration,  he  renounced  all 

land,  took  Carlisle,  and  penetKated  as  ;&r  as  his  claims  on  ttie  Western  islands.  Their  amity 

Richmond  in  Yorkshire.     The  next  year,  be-  was  cemented  by  the  betroAment  of  Eric  the 

ing  invited  along  with  Lewis  ihe  French  prince  prince  of  Norway  te  Margaret,  Alexander's 

to  assist  the  party  which  had  revolted  against  daughter.     This  king  lived  upon-terms  of  close 

John,  he  came  to  London ;  and  returning  in  friendship  with  his  father-in-law,  Henry,  whom 

nostilc  array,  after  John  had  made  his  peace  in  his  wars  with  the  barons  he  assisted  with 

with  the  pope,  his  march  was  intercepted,  and  five  thousand  men.     On  the  accession  of  EdT 

be  was  reduced  to  great  danger,  from  which  the  ward  I.  the  Icing  of  Scotland  was  present  with 

'  death  of  John  freed  him.     He'proceeded  nonh-  all  his  family;  and  he  attended  at  the  parlia. 

wards,  committing  great  spoil  in  his  way,  and  mcnt  held  in  1283  as  first  peer  of  England.  He 

brought  back  a  vast  booty.    For  this  act  of  hos-  was  unfortunate  in  his  children,  who  died  one 

tility  Scotland  was  laid  under  an  interdict.     In  after  another,  leaving  him  at  length  with  no 

1221  he  married  Joan  sister  of  Henry  III.  of  otlierissue  than  the  infant  daughter  of  his  daugh- 

England,  by  whose  means  the  two  kingdoms  ter  the  queen  of  Norway.     As  he  was  a  wi- 

were  kept  in  peace  with  each  other  for  eighteen  dower,  his  states  strongly  urged  him  to  a  second 

years.     After  her  death  disputes  arose  between  marriage,    which   he   contracted    with  loletta, 

the  two  kings,  which  were  adjusted  by  the  me-  daughter  to  the  count  of  Drcux  in. France;  but 

diation  of  the  earl  of  Cornwall  and  the  arch-  soon  after,  he  was  unfonunatciy  killed  wiiilc 

bishop  of  York.     Alexander  married  for  his  hunting,  by  the  accident  of  his  horse  rusliing 

second  wife  the  danghtcr  of  Ingelram  dc  Couci,  down  a  precipice,  in  12851  die  forty-fifth  year 

a  French  baron.     Some  disturbances  arising  in  of  his  age,  and  thirty-seventh  of  his  reign.     No 

Aigyleshire,  he  embarked  for  that  country;  but  prince  was  ever  more  regretted  by  his  subjects,, 

fatlin?  sick,  he  was  set  on  shore  on  one  of  the  both  on  account  of  the  critical  circumstances  in 

islands  of  die  coast,  where  he  died  in  1249,  aged  which  he  left  the  succession,  and  of  his  own 

fifty-one,  leaving  an  only  son  by  his  second  good  Qualities.     He  had  in  the  course  of  his 

ViK.     AftJ.  Umvers.  Hist.    Buchanan,  —  A.  reign  done  much  to  establish  the  sway  of  the 

ALEXANDER  III.  kine  of  Scotland,  son  laws  among  a  turbulent  people,  and  bad  intro-- 

•f  [he  preceding,  succeeded^  to  the  crown  in  duced  many  excellent  regulations  of  govern— 

1349,  when  only  eight  years  of  age.     A  mar-  ment.     He  divided  his  kii^dom  into  four  parts, 

nage  was  soon  after  negotiated  between  him  in  each  of  which  he  resided  alternately,  preserv- 

and  Mar.garet  daughter  of  Henry  III.  of  £ng-  ing  the  public  peace,  and  administering  Justice 

land,  which  took  place  in  presence  oif  bou  persooally  to  all  ranks  of  people.    He  eased  his 
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subjects  by  diminishing  the  services  pakl  accord' 
ing  to  the  feudal  system  i  and  bridled  the  licence 
am  oppressions  of  the  nobility.  Buchanan. 
■Vnivers.  Hist, — A. 

ALEXANDER  I.  pope,  a  Roman  by  birth, 
trasbishop  of  Rome  during  the  reigni  of  Trajan 
And  AdriaA.  Irenxus  reckons  him  the  fifth  iHshop 
of  Rome.  He  i^  said  to  have  introduced  the 
tite  of  holy  water  and  other  ceremonies.  The 
honour  of  martyrdom  has  hew  ascribed  to 
him,  and  his  nam«  has  been  enrolled  among  the 
saints  i  but  nothing  is  known  with  certainty 
concerning  htm,  further  than  that  he  was  bishop 
of  Rome  from  the  year  109  to  the  year  119. 
Jreu,  lib.  iv.  c.  3.  Platina.  Duttn.  Mere- 
it,     Bower's  Lives  nf  the  Pepes.—^. 

ALEXANDER  IL  pope,  before  he  was 
elected  to  the  pontificate  nam«l  Aqse)m,  was  a 
oativc  of  Milan,  and  was  removed  from  the  see 
of  Lucca  to  that  of  Rome  in  the  year  1061.  At 
thetime  when  this  pope  c»me  to  the  tee  of  Rome, 
the  church  was  endeavouring  to  throw  (rfF  all 
depraidence  upon  the  civil  power,  and  was  even 
assuming  a  supreme  authority  in  all  secular  af- 
^irs.  Hence  arose  a  violent  snuggle  in  the 
city  of  Rome  between  the  clergy  ai^the  laity. 
At  the  head  of  the  former  faction  was  Hilde- 
brand,  who  had  guided  the  conclave  under  the 
^receding  pope  Nichtdds  IL  at  the  head  of  the 
latter  were  the  coijnts  of  Frescati  and  Galera, 
Hildebrand,  on  the  death  of  Nicholas,  pro. 
cured  the  election  of  Anselm,  under  the  title  of 
Alexander  II.  without  soliciting  the  concur- 
rence and  authority  of  the  emperor  Henry  TV. 
or  more  properly  his  mother  the  empress  Ag- 
nes, widow  of  Henry  III.  who  was  regent  during 
die  minority-  She  considered  this  election  as  an 
in&ingement  of  the  imperial  prerogative,  and, 
Buppoited  by  the  lay-faction  at  Rome,  and  by 
the  clergy  and  princes  on  the  other  side  tfie 
Alps,  procured  a  council  at  Basil,  in  which  Ca- 
dalous,  bishop  of  Parma,  was,  in  opposition  to 
Alexander,  elected  pope  under  the  name  of  Ho- 
norius  II.  The  pretensions  of  eacli  pope  were 
supported  by  a  strong  military  force  ;  and  Alex- 
ander was  in  great  danger  of  being  driven  from 
die  papal  chair ;  when  Anno,  archbishop  of  Co- 
logne, formed  a  powerful  party  against  Cadalous 
and  the  imperial  interest  by  which  he  was  sup- 
ported, and,  having  termmated  the  appeal  to 
arms,  by  seising  the  person  of  the  young  cmpe  - 
ror,  prevailed  upon  the  contending  parties  to  re- 
fer the  dispute  to  a  council,  which  was,  accord- 
ingly, held  at  Mantua  in  theyfar  1064.  Here 
Alexander  and  Cadalous,  wkti  their  respective 

Eirtisans,    met,  and   the   former  was    declared 
wful  pope.     Tlug .  memoiEble  event  was  a 


signal  triumph  of  the  church  orer  the  civil  pow^ 
e^,  and  contributed  in  no  small  degree  towards 
the  establishment  of  that  haughty  dominion, 
which  the  papa!  see,  from  this  time,  long  conti- 
nued to  exercise  over  the  princes  of  Europe. 
Alexander  was  chiefly  indebted  for  his  success 
to  the  efforts  of  the  ambitious  Hildebrand,  who* 
through  his  whole  pontificate,  had  the  chief  di' 
rcction  of  his  councils. 

The  ecclesiastical  proceedings  of  this  pontiC 
chiefiy  respect^  the  disciplineand  the  privil^ei 
of  the  clergy.  The  bishop  of  Florence  wu 
arraigned  and  deposed  for  simony.  New  canons 
were  issued  from  the  council  at  Rome  i^inst 
simony,  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  and  inces- 
tuous marriages ;  and  rojuiring  the  clcriu  to  re^ 
side  together  near^  churdies  which  they  served^ 
and  to  enjoy  dielr  incomes  in  common.  The 
privileges  of  the  monks  were  extended,  and  a 
bishop  of  Clugni,  whohadcxei<cisedjurisdictioa 
over  a  monastery  in  that  province,  was  obliged 
to  ask  pardon  of  the  pope,  and  eajoined  to  nK 
seven  days  upon  bread  and  water.  The  pctwd. 
chiefly  employed  by  the  pope  in  coodncTing 
diese  regulations  was  Pet^  Dafnien,  a  fBotdc* 
and  a  zealous  defender  of  the  monastic  otdtat. 

Whilst  spiritual  usurpation  was  thus  rtigning 
tnuniphant  within  the  church,  it  was  indus- 
triously and  successfully  extending  its  svpay  ever 
kingdoms  and  empires.  The  Roman  poods' now 
claimed  the  high  prerogative  of  deciding  the 
quarrds  of  princes,  and  gladly  seised  every  oc- 
casion of  interposing  in  secular  afiairs.  It  was 
a  circumstance  which  contributed,  in  no  small 
degree,  to  encourage  and  estaUish  this  tyranny, 
that  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  in  fr«ming 
his  project  for  the  conquest  of  England,  appliel 
for  advice  and  protection  to  the  holy  see.  Alex- 
ander, enlightened  and  stimulated  by  his  coun- 
sellor Hildebrand,  soon  perceived  mat  this  ap- 
plication to  the  papal  chair  might  essentially  con^ 
tribute  towards  the  extension  of  its  authority, 
and  the  enlargement  of  its  emoluments,  and 
gladly  granted  the  bold  adventurer  the  powenui 
support  of  his  sanction.  He  denounced  ex- 
communicadon-  against  HaroM  as  a  peigured 
usurper ;  and  he  sent  William  a  consecrated 
banner,  and  a  ring  with  one  of  St,  Peter's  hairS 
in  it;  thus,  to  borrow  the  expression  of  H«me, 
"  safety  covering  over  all  the  ambition  and  vio- 
lence of  that  invasion  with  the  broad  mantle  of 
religion."  In  those  days  of  superstition,  a 
more  promising  expedient  could  not  be  tried.  ¥t 
succeeded:  William  conquered  England;  «nd 
the  dominion  of  the  pc^  in  that  country  wai 
confirmed.  Popes'  legates,  hitherto  unknown 
ia  Eng^aad,  exercised  xibknTy'-pown-.     T-be 
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bTchbishop  of  Canterbarr,  Sdgand,  was  re- 
inovod  frOTn  bis  see,  to  make  room  for  the  pope's 
favourite  Lanfranc:  other  En^ish  prelates  and 
clergy  were  proscribed,  to  provide  for  Norman 
and  Italian  monks ;  and,  though  William  still 
retained,  even  in  the  church,  sovereign  authority, 
the  pope  reaped  great  advantage  from  the  change 
of  government  which  he  had  contributed  to  in- 
troduce. 

Othcrcountries,  as  well  as  England,  feh  at  this 
time  the  increasing  power  of  the  papal  see.  Not 
contented  with  {Hohibicing  the  yonng  emperor 
from  executing,  on  pain  of  excommunication, 
his  design  of  dircircing  his  wife  Bertha,  Alex- 
ander, in  the  ^^var  1073,  exercised  xa  authority 
which  no  pope  had  before  ventured  to  exercise 
over  a  crowned  head,  in  summoning  the  empe^ 
nr  to  appear  in  person  at  Rotat,  to  answer  for 
his  conduct  in  disposing  of  diurch  benefices  m 
provide  supplies  for  his  army.  Henry  resented 
the  indignity  ;,bnt  the  dispute  was  suddenly  ter- 
ninatrd  by  die  death  of  the  pope,  which  hap- 
pened in  ^e  year  1073.  '^^  personal  charac- 
ter of  this  pope  is  little  known.  In  his  public 
capacity,  he  appears  to  have  acted  an  under- 
pait,  and  to  have  been  almost  endrely  under  the 
direction  of  Hildebraod,  who,  consequently,  is 
chiefly  answerable  for  the  iaarase  of  papal  ty- 
ranny, whidi  narks  this  period.  Many  of  the 
letters  written  by  Alexander  II.  anc  extant :  they 
chiefly  rdate  to  public  affairs:  one  of  these  does 
credit  to  the  pope's  humanity ;  it  is  addressed  to 
the  bishops  of  Spain,  to  require  them  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  cruellies  which  were  at  that  time  ex- 
ercised towards  die  Jews.  Hildebraod,  who  had 
conducted  die  afiairs  of  this  pondff,  was  his 
successor,  under  the  well-known  iiame  of 
Gregory  Vil.  Diifin,  EccL  Hist.  Moreri. 
Botver. — E. 

ALEXANDER  ITT.  pope,  before  his  pontifi- 
cate named  Roland,  bishop  of  Sienna,  the  pLice  of 
his  birth,  and  chancellor  of  die  church  of  Rome, 
6ucceededAdrianrV.intheyearii59.  Thecon- 
tests  between  the  emperors  and  popes,  which 
had  formerly  been  so  violent,  but  had  slept  for 
thirty  years,  were  renewed  nnderhis  predeces- 
sor. Frederic  I,  had  taken  vigorous  measures 
to  reduce  the  power  of  the  Roman  see,  and  to 
support  die  rights  of  the  empire.  Alexander 
III.  came  to  thepapal  ohair  at  the  time  when  an 
t^ien  rupture  had  been  expected  between  Frede- 
ric and  Adrian.  The  electors  were  divided  into 
two  parties.  The  more  powerful  party  elected 
the  bishop  of  Stenna  -,  but  the  rest,  dissatisfied 
with  his  choice,  proceeded  to  another  election, 
la  which  the  papal  dignity  was  ctmferred  upon 
Occaviao,  a  cardinal,  Wterwacds  knowa  by  die 


name  of  Victor  IV.  Tlie  emperor  patronise^ 
Victor ;  and,  being  then  in  Italy,  bcgiegii^  Cre- 
mona, he  Euotmoned  a  council,  in  the  year 
1160,  at  Pavia,  who  confirmed  Victor's  elec- 
tion ;  and  pronounced  a  sentence  of  excommu- 
nication on  Roland  and  his  adherents.  This 
decision  was  generally  admitted  as  valid  in  Ger- 
many and  Italy ;  and  Alexander,  having  first 
in  his  turn  excommunicated  his  opponent,  left 
Rome  and  fled  into  France,  where,  as  well  as 
in  England,  alter  some  deliberadon,  he  was 
acknowledged  as  lawtvl  bishop  of  Rome.  la 
the  midst  of  the  tnmults  which  this  contest  oc- 
casioned, Victor  died  at  Lucca  in  1164;  but 
the  emperor,  whose  hostility  to  Alexander  an4 
his  party  still  condnued,  found  means  to  supply 
his  place ;  and  cardinal  Guy  was  elected  pontiff 
under  the  name  of  Paschal  III.  After  the  deatk 
of  Victor,  the  whole  interest  of  the  Romss 
clergy  was  in  favour  of  Alexander,  and,  at  diur 
request,  herenimedtoRoroe,  asd  was  restosed 
to  his  sec.  Upon  this  the  emperor,  in  ii6fr, 
called  a  council  at  Wurtzfeurg,  where  the  Ger- 
man nobles  and  clergy  united  with  him  in  an 
oath  to  acknowledge  no  other  pope  than  PaschaL 
Alexander,  on  the  opposite  side,  in  1 167,  callel 
the  council  of  Lateran,'  in  which  he  solemnly 
deposed  the  emperor,  and  dissolved  the  oaiji  d£ 
allegiance  by  which  bis  subjects  had  acknow. 
ledged  him  their  lawful  sovereignr  The  appeal 
was  now  made  to  the  sword.  Frederic  was  at 
first  successful;  the  insolent  pondff  was  even 
drives  out  of  RorAe,  and  his  compedtor.  Pas- 
chal, put  in  possession  of  the  apostolic  chair. 
The  ride  of  fortune,  however,  mrned  against 
die  emperor.  A  pestilential  disease  laid  waste 
his  army.  Paschal  died,  andir  became  neces- 
sary to  elect  another  rival.  John,  abbot  of 
Strum,  was  chosen,  under  the  name  of  Calix- 
tus  III.  but  was  ill  supported  tn  his  claim  to  the 
papal  chair.  After  a  long  struggle,  Frederic  was 
compelled  to  give  up  the  contest;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  oath  which  he  had  taken  at  Wurtz. 
burg,  in  a  formal  treaty  of  peace,  into  which 
he  entered  with  Alexander  at  Venice  in  the 
year  1177,  he  publicly  acknowledged  him  legal 
pontiff.  This  was  a  proud  day  for  Alexando" ; 
and  he  bore  his  trinm}^  with  the  haughty  exul- 
tation of  a  conqueror,  rather  than  with  the 
meek  humility  of  a  Christian  bishop.  Some 
writers  assen,  that  when  Frederic  was  pro- 
strate at  his  feet,  the  pope  insolently  repeatod 
the  words  of  the  psalmist,  "  Thou  shak  tread 
upon  the  lion  and  adder  ;  the  young  lion  and 
the  dragon  Hiou  shalt  trample  under  foot ;"  and 
that  the  emperor  answering,  "  .Not  to  you,  but 
to  PelCT  ;"  the  pi^e  replica,  "  To  me,  and  to 
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Peter."  This  story,  formerly  believed,  has  of 
laie  been  generally  discrcdired.  The  silence  of 
suine  writers,  on  a  circumstance  so  disgraceful 
lo  the  pope,  is,  however,  no  proof  of  the  false- 
hood of  the  story ;  and  Alexander's  "own  ac- 
count of  the  transaction,  given  in  his  letters, 
may  leave  some  room  lo  suspect  that  the  fact 
really  happened.  "  On  the  24th  day  of  July," 
iays  he,  "the  emperor  came  to  the  church  of 
St.  N  itolas,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  Ve- 
nice,  and  having,  with  all  the  bishops  and  Ger- 
man princes  abjured  the  schism,  he.  together 
with  them,  received  absolution.  Afterwards, 
being  arrived  at  Venice,  he  gave  us  the  marks 
of  his  obediencCf  wit^i  all  manntr  of  humility,  at 
tlie  entnince  of  St.  Mark's  church,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  an  innumerable  multitude  of  people ;  re- 
ceived from  us  the  benediction  of  peace ;  gave 
us  the  right-hand,  and  conducted  us  with  <levo- 
tion  to  the  altar-  The  next  day,  being  the  fes- 
tival of  St.  James,  we  went  to  St.  Marlins  church 
to  celebrate  mass  ;  when  the  emperor  came  to 
meet  us  without  the  church,  gave  us  the  light- 
hand  ;  reconducted  us  when  divine  service  was 
ended ;  held  the  stirrup  whilst  we  mounted  the 
horse )  and  paid  us  all  the  respect  and  duty 
which  had  been  usual  with  his  predecessors." 
(Dupin.)  It  ought,  however,  to  be  mentioned 
to  Alexander's  credit,  that  after  he  found  himself 
established  in  his  authority,  he  took  no  revenge 
upon  his  unfortunate  rival  Calixtus  III.  but. 
Upon  his  submission,  treated  him  with  kindness, 
admitted  him  to  his  table,  and  appointed  him  to 
the  see  of  Benevento. 

The  contest  between  Frederic  and  Alexander, 
which  lasted  eighteen  years,  and  produced  three 
successive  claimants  of  the  papal  chair,  thus 
triumphantly  terminated  on  the  part  of  the  pope, 
confirmed  the  high  pretensions  of  the  Roman  see 
to  supreme  jurisdiction  1  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  chief  business  of  Alexander,  after  he 
had  obtained  the  peaceable  possession  of  his  dig- 
nity, to  secure  the  independence,  and  maintain 
the  powers  and  privileges,  of  the  triple  crown. 
In  order  to  prevent  in  future  the  contests  which 
might  arise  between  factions  of  nearly  equal 
strength  in  the  election  of  popes,  he  procured, 
in  the  third  general  council  of  Lateran,  held  in 
die  year  1 179,  a  canon,  ordaining,  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  votes  of  the  electors  should  be  ne- 
cessary to  a  legal  election  to  the  pontifical  digni- 
ty. In  the  same  year  he  exercised  that  power 
over  princes,  which  had  been  claimed  by  the  pon- 
rifis  from  the  time  of  Gregory  VII.  in  conferring 
the  title  of  king,  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  upon 
Alphonso  I.  duke  of  Portugal,  by  an  arrogant 
buU,  111  which  he  treats  dut  prince  as  his  vassaL 


Early  !n  the  contest  between  (he  emperor  and 
Alexander,  white  the  latter  was  in  France,  that 
pontifical  authority,  which  he  was  scarcely  able 
to  preserve,  he  exercised  in  supporting  the  arro- 
gant pretensions  of  Thomas  Beckct,  archbishop 
of  Canteiijuiy,  against  his  sovereign  Henry  It. 
When  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  passed  in 
council  in  the  year  1 164,  were  sent  to  the  pope 
for  his  ratification,  finding  that  they  assertea  the 
king's  jurisdiction  over  the  clergy,  and  abolished 
appeals  to  die  pope,  he  rejected  and  annulled 
them.  Upon  the  deposition  and  banishment  of 
Beckct,  he  gave  him  a  welcome  reception  in 
France  i  obtained  for  him  from  die  king  of 
France  a  liberal  pension,  abrogated  by  a  bull  the 
sentence  which  had  been  passed  upon  him,  in- 
vested him  anew  with  his  dignity,  and  appointed 
him  his  legate  in.£ngland.  During  the  whole 
dispute  between  the  king  and  Becket,  the  pope 
held  over  the  former. the  rod  of  excommunica- 
tion ;  and,  afier  the  murder  of  Becker,  though 
there  was  no  proof  that  the  king  had  consented 
to  it,  or  been  in  any  other  way  accessary  than 
by  a  passionate  speech  which  seems  to  have  sug- 
gested the  design  to  die  as<^ssins,  Alexander 
compelled  the  terrified  andsupplrant  monarch  to 
pass  through  a  severe  course  c^  penance.  Even 
in  the  civil  contest  between  Henry  and  his  sons, 
this  prelate,  glad  to  embrace  such  an  opportunity 
of  exercising  his  power,  at  die  request  of  the 
king,  issued  his  buU  of  excommunication  against 
the  rebellious  princes. 

In  hit  ecclesiastical  functions,  Alexander  III. 
was  a  rigorous  defender  of  the  catholic  faith, 
la  the  council  of  Lateran,.  he  anathematised  the 
heretics,  who,  from  the  Manichean  sect  of  dis 
Paulicians,  had  spread  themselves  in  Italy  under 
the  names  of  Cathari  and  Fatareni,  and  in 
France  under  the  name  of  Albigense,.  These 
mystics,  who  rejcaed  all  external  forms  of  reli- 
gion, and  advanced  many  new  opinions,  wers 
excluded  by  a  decree  of  excommunication  from 
human  society,  and  driven  into  the  deserts  to  pe- 
rish with  hunger. 

Alexander  III.  had  enjoyed  the  quiet  po  ses- 
sion of  the  pontifical  chair  scarcely  four  years, 
when,  in  the  year  ii8t,  he  died;  leaving  behind 
more  proofs  of  ambition  to  obtain,  than  of  mo- 
deration in  exei'cising,  the  supreme  ecclesiastical 
authority.  Dupin,  Ecel.  Hist.  Afatheim,  cent, 
xii.     Hume,  Htnry  II.  Aftreri,  Btvitr. — E. 

ALEXANDER  IV.  pope,  whose  name, 
before  his  election,  was  Raynald,  was  called 
from  the  bishopric  of  Ostia  to  succeed  Innocent 
IV.  in  the  year  1354.  From  the  diocese  of 
Anagni,  in  which  he  was  born,  he  is  called  ■ 
Ana^iinus..    He  came  to  the  papal  chaic  in  the 
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itiidst  of  the  contests  between  thcGuelphs  and 
Gibelinei.  The  kingdom  of  Sicily  having  been 
for  some  time  in  a  state  of  feudal  vassahge  to 
the  see  of  Rome,  Alexander's  predecessor  had 
carried  on  a  war  in  .su}'pon  of  the  papal  claims 
against  Mainfroy,  who  held  the  kingdom  as  re- 
gent for  young  Conradine,  son  of  die  emperor 
Conrad.  Innocent  IV.  who,  both  as  feudal 
lord  of  Sicily,  and  as  vicar  of  Christ,  claimed  a 
right  over  the  Sicilian  crown,  had,  from  the  hope 
ofobtaining  a  powerful  ally,  presented  it  to  Ed- 
mund, the  secondsonof  Henry  III.  Itingof  Eng- 
land. Alexander  III.  continued  the  same  po- 
licy, and  began  his  pontificate  by  publishing  a 
crusade ;  for,  under  the  cloak  of  this  sacred 
name,  the  holy  fathers  did  not  scruple  to  disguise 
their  projects  of  ambition.  Henry  III.  was 
called  upon  for  large  contributions  tn  support  of 
his  son's  claim  to  Sicily  j  and  a  tenth  was  levied 
on  all  ecclesiastical  benefices  in  England  foe 
three  years.  The  enterprise  proceeded  unsuc- 
cessfully ;  and  a  legate  was  sent  to  England 
with  fresh  demands,  and  with  a  threat  of  excom- 
munication if  they  wei^  not  instantly  complied 
with.  The  demand  was  refused  i  ana  tlie  crown 
of  Sicily  returned  into  the  hands  of  Alexander, 
when  it  was  no  longer  his  to  bestow.  Mainfroy 
defeated  the  crusaders,  and,  in  1158,  usurped 
the  throne  of  the  two  Sicilies. 

Tliis  pontiff  was  equally  unsuccessful  in  his 
attempts  to  oppose  the  progress  of  Ezzelin,  who, 
at  the  head  of  the  Gihelinei,  and,  on  the  part  of 
the  heirs  of  Frederic  II.  had  made  himself  ma- 
ster of  Lombardy.  Though  the  banner  of  the 
cross  was  displayed  under  the  command  of  an 
ecclesiastic,  the  pojie's  legate,  the  pontiff's  ar- 
my, after  some  partial  am'a(itagcs,  was  totally 
defeated,  and  the  legate  himself  was  impri- 
soned. 

Even  the  fulmlnation  of  anathemas  from  the 
apostolic  see  was  unavailing.  In  defiance  of 
ihese,  Ezzelin  kept  the  le^te  in  prison,  and 
pitreued  his  victories ;  and  Mainfroy  kept  the 
crown  which  he  had  seised,  without  the  con- 
KOt  or  knowledge  of  the  pope. 

Aicxaruler  IV.  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
prince  contending  for  territory  against  other 
powers,  may  be  pronounced  imfortunate.  In 
his  proper  ecclesiastical  character  he  is  entitled 
to  little  praise.  The  authority  of  his  apostolic , 
Ijulls  was  chiefly  employed  in  support  of  the 
mendicant  Dominican  friars  against  the  mem- 
bers of  the  university  of  Paris,  u  ho  refused  to 
admit  them  to  divinity  professorships,  and  to 
Other  rights  and  privileges  of  their  society.  In 
the  course  of  the  dispute,  one  of  the  doctors  of 
the  Sorixume,  William  de  Saim  Amour,  pul>- 


lisKedabook  ilnderthe  title  of  "  The  Perils  ofthe 
last  Times,"  in  which  the  charaaerand  conduct 
of  die  Dominican  friars  are  described,  and  their 
pride,  hypocrisy,  and  licentiousness,  indirectly 
but  severely  censured.  This  work  was  con- 
demned by  the  pope  as  containing  perverse  opi- 
nions, contrary  to  the  honour  of  those  who 
make  profession  of  poverty  for  Gx>d's  sake,  and 
as  likely  to  raise  great  scandals,  and  to  divert 
the  faithful  from  devotion  and  charity.  Ano- 
ther work,  condemned  by  rhis  pope  in  the  coun- 
cil at  Aries  in  1360,  was  a  book  entitled, 
"  The  Everlasting  Gospel,"  written  by  the 
abbot  Joachim,  of^which  the  leading  doctrine 
was,  that  the  law  of  the  gospel  would  soon  be 
superseded  by  another  law  much  more  perfect, 
the  law  of  tlie  spirit,  in  the  third  state  of  the 
woHd,  in  which  the  active  life  will  give  way  to 
the  contemplative  life.  The  professors  of  this 
doctrine,  called  Joachimites,  who  were  nume- 
rous, were  at  die  same  time  proscribed.  From 
these  aflairs,  which,  however  uninteresting  ihey 
would  now  be  thought,  at  that  time  excited  ge- 
neral attention,  the  pontiff  was  called  to  the  lau- 
dable office  of  setding  the  differences  which  had 
arisen  between  die  states  of  Venice  and  Genoa. 
A  council  for  this  purpose  was  appointed  to  b« 
held  at  Viterbo  ;  but  before  the  time  fixed  for 
its  meeting  arrived,  in  J261,  Alexander  IV. 
died,  from  apprehension  and  vexation,  as  it  is 
supposed,  on  account  of  the  dissensions  which 
disturbed  the  church.  He  appears  to  have  been 
a  narrow-minded  birot,  more  concerned  to  pre- 
serve and  enlarge  the  privileges  of  a  monastic 
order,  than  to  correct  abuses  or  encoui-agc  im- 
provements. Platina.  Dupln.  Moreri.  Bow- 
er  E. 

ALEXANDER  V.  pope,  whose  original 
name  was  Phitargo,  was  born  about  the  year 
1339  ill  *:he  isle  of  Candia,  tlien  subject  to  the 
Venetians.  (Landi,  Hist,  de  la  Litr.  de  I'ltal. 
lib.  ix.  n.  62.}  His  parents,  probably  through 
poverty,  abandoned  him  in  his  childliood,  and 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  begging  his  bread 
from  door  to  door.  An  Italian  monk  of  the  order 
of  friars  minors,  happening  to  remark  in  the 
boy  a  promising  aspect,  took  him  under  his  pro- 
tection, instructed  him,  and  obtained  him  ad- 
mission into  his  order.  Through  the  favour  of 
his  patron  he  was  enabled  to  become  a  student  in 
the  university  of  Oxford ;  whence  he  went  to 
Paris,  and  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  in  di- 
vinity. Returning  to  Lombardy,  his  talents 
and  learning  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of 
John  Galeas  Viscouti,  duke  of  Milan,  who 
obtained  for  him,  first  the  bishopric  of  \'iccn- 
za,  then  that  of  Novara,  and  afterwards  the 
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trehbisliopric  of  Milaot  Pope  Innocent  VII. 
raised  him  to  ^  dignity  of  cflrdioal,  and  ap- 
pointed him  his  legate  in  Lombardy,  After  the 
depo  ition  of  Gregory  XII.  in  the  year  1409) 
at  the  council  then  held  at  Pisa,  the  cardinals 
nnaiiimoualv  elected  Peter  of  Candia,  archbi- 
shop of  Milan,  under  the  name  of  Alexander 
V.  In  this  rapid  and  uninternipted  course 
of  advancement,  did  this  child  of  fortune  rise, 
from  the  condition  of  a  mendicant,  to  the 
first  (talion  in  the  church,  and,  according  to 
the  idea  which  then  prevailed  of  the  papal  see, 
to  the  first  dignity  in  die  .world.  He  enjpyed  his 
honours  for  so  short  a  period,  that  his  history 
Scarcely  affords  sufficient  materials  to  enable  us 
to  form  a  judgment  of  hia  character.  In  the 
council  of  Pisa,  in  which  after  his  election  he 
presided,  several  decrees  were  passed,  which  in- 
dicated a  liberal  spirit.  Those  who  had  been 
promoted  to  benefices  by  die  two  competitors 
Gregory  Xtl.  and  Benedict  XIII.  were  permit- 
ted to  retain  the  peaceable  possession  of  their 
preferments.  It  was  ordained,  that  the  pope 
should  make  no  translation  wirhout  the  consent 
of  the  parties  concerned.  All  the  arrears  due 
to  the  apostolic  chamber  before  the  day  of  elec- 
tion were  remitted,  and  the  pope  declared,  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  heap  up  to  himself  the  spoils 
of  deceased  bishops,  err  the  profits  which  should 
sriK  out  of  vacant  benefices.  He  promised  that 
he  would  apply  himself  diligently  to  the  refor- 
mation of  the  church,  and  prorogued  the  coun- 
cil for  three  years,  that  after  due  deliberation 
they  might  enter  upon  this  important  business. 
Ilie  undertaking,  thus  postponed,  as  has  often 
happened  in  similar  cases,  was  never  resumed ; 
and  we  find  the  easy,  good-natured  pontiff" em- 
ployed in  granting  dispensations,  creating  of- 
fices, and  giving  entertaimnents.  He  wal  par- 
ticularly indulgent  to  the  mendicant  orders  of 
monks,  loading  them  with  favours,  and  renew- 
ing to  Aem  the  privilege*  (rf  preaching  and  con- 
fessing. One  circumstance  which  greatly  fa- 
voured the  natural  generosity  of  this  pontiff, 
was,  that  he  felt  himself  under  no  obligation  to 
^uvide  for  s  train  of  needy  or  ambitious  rela- 
tions :  in  this  respect  he  had  the  advantage  of 
aH  his  predecessors,  for  he  had  never  known  fa- 
ther, or  mother,  brother,  sister,  or  kinsman.  In 
one  instance  only  do  we  find  the  natural  gene- 
rosity of  his  disijosition  counteracted  by  the  ar- 
tificial obligations  of  his  station.  As  guardian 
of  the  public  faith,  he  sent  severe  orders  to  the 
archbishop  of  Prague  to  proceed  with  rigour 
against  those  who  adopted  the  heretical  tenets 
of  John  Haas,  and  summoned  Huss  himself  to 
sppearattiic  tt^rentlof  ^apost^kaeetoAa- 


ewer  the  chaises  brought  against  him.  Ths 
manner  in  which  Huss  treated  the  summons 
seemed  to  imply  some  confidence  in  die  pontiff's 
candor ;  instead  of  appearing  personally  at  Rome, 
he  sent  two  friends  to  plead  his  cause,  and  eaid, 
"  I  appeal  from  Alexander  ili-infotmed,  to  Alex- 
ander well-informed."  This  pontificate  would 
probably  have  been  more  splendid,  and  would* 
perhaps,  have  lasted  longer,  had  not  the  pope's 
pliant  temper  brought  him  completely  under  the 
influence  of  Baltha?Ar  Cossa,  cardinal  of  Bo- 
logna. This  artful  ecclesiastic  prnailed  upon 
Alexander  to  visit  Bologna,  with  hia  cardinals. 
It  happened,  through  the  contrivance,  as  some 
have  asserted,  of  Cossa,  that  while  the  pope  was 
at  Bologna,  he  died ;  and  Cossa,  who  had  now, 
the  cardinals  under  his  power,  was  chosen  to 
succeed  him,  under  the  name  of  John  XXIIl. 
Alexander  V.  died  in  the  year  1410,  having 
possessed  the  holy  see  Ittde  more  than  ten 
months.  His  munificmce  during  his  pontificate 
was  so  unbounded  that  he  used  to  say,  "  Whea 
I  became  a  hisht^,  I  was  rich  ;  when  a  cardi- 
nal, poor ;  and  when  pope,  a  beggar."  Da^n. 
Platina.  Mtreri.  fiotw.— E. 

ALEXANDER  VI.  pope,  a  scandal  to  die 
papal  chair,  was  born  in  ,1431  at  Valencia  in 
Spain  :  his  original  name  was  Roderic  Borgia» 
and  his  mother,  fi^m  whom  he  derived  the 
name,  was  sister  to  Calixtus  III.  Though  in  his 
youth  exceedingly  licentious,  he  found  mean) 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  his  uncle,  the  pope, 
and  in  the  year  1455  obtained  the  dignity  of 
cardinal.  He  was  aiterwards  made  arclibishop 
of  Valencia,  and  vice-chancellor  of  Rome.  This 
last  office  n'as  so  profitable,  that  it  is  said  to  have 
brought  him  in,  annually,  twenty-eight  thousand 
crowns ;  an  income  which  enaMed  him  to  sup- 
port the  state  of  a  pnnce.  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  scot 
him  as  his  legate  to  Spain,  where  he  lived  \a 
great  extravagance  and  irregularity.  Atlength, 
when  advanced  to  a  consideraWe  age,  after  hav- 
ing seen  the  dignity  at  which  he  aspired  pass, 
in  succession,  from  his  uncle  to  four  pontifl% 
by  openly  making  profession  of  extraordinary 
piety  ana  sanctity,  and  by  secretly  distributing 
among  the  cardinals  large  presents  and  liberu 
promises,  Roderic  was,  on  the  death  of  Inno- 
cent VIII.  in  the  year  1492,  elected  to  the  pa- 
pal chair.  When  he  ascended  this  seat  of 
sanctity,  in  his  sixty-first  year,  he  was  the  fit- 
ther  of^five  children,  four  sons  and  a  daughter, 
by  Vanozza,  a  Roman  lady,  widi  whom  he  had 
continued  an  illicit  connection  through  all  the 
Stages  of  his  ecclesiastical  lite.  His  second  soq, 
named  Cftsar  Borgia,  was  a  monster  of  dc^ 
tenclwry  und  cruelty,  tic  u  seid  te  have^uai> 
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lelled  with  his  elder  brother  for  die  favours  of 
iheir  sister  Lucretia,  and  to  have  killed  him.  and 
thrown  him  into  the  Tiber.     His  father,  never- 
theless, idolised  him.  and  employed  every  means 
for  his  advancement.     Aiexanacr  VI,  in  short, 
made  no  scruple  of  any  acts  of  treachery,  or 
cruelty,  by  which  he  could  aggrandise  his  child- 
reO)   and  enrich  himself.     He  is  at  the  same 
time  charged  with  the  most  infiunous  licentious- 
ness, and  IS  even  accused  of  incest  with  his  own 
daughter.     In  political  connections,  this  pontiff 
fonned   alliances    with  all  the  princes  of  his 
time,  only  to  break  them.    He  engaged  Charles 
Vni,  to  come  into  Italy  to  conquer  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  and  as  soon  as  that  prince  had 
succeeded  in  the  enterprise,  he  entered  into  a 
league  with  the  Venetians,  and  with  Maximi- 
lian, to  rob  him  of  his  conquest.     He  sent  a 
nuncio  to  the  sultan  Bajazet,  to  entreat  his  as- 
sistance against  Charles  VIII.  kin^  of  France  ; 
and,  after  a  large  remittance  from  hun,  delivered 
up  to  the  king  of  Fiimce  Zizini.  the  brother  of 
^jazet,  then  with  the  pope.  To  add  hypocrisy 
to  all  his  other  vices,  Alexander  VI.  proposed 
to  the  Christian  princes  a  design  of  putting  him- 
self, notwithstanding  his  great  age,  at  the  head 
of  an  army  against  the  Turks.     This  z*al  for 
the  honour  of  the  Christian  name  served  as  a 
pretext  for  certain  clauses  annexed  to  the  bull 
issued  for  a  jubilee  in  the  year  1500,  which 
brought  him  imtnense  sums  from  all  parts  of 
Europe.     As  a  singular  example  of  pontificai 
arrogance,  may  be  mcniioned  the  bull  of  this 
pope,  by  which  he  took  upon  him  to  divide  the 
-     new  world  between  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal ;  granting  to  the  former  ali  the  territory  on 
the  west,  and  to  the  latter  all  the  territory  on 
the  east,  of  an  irtiaginary  line,  passing  from 
north  to  soudi,  at  one  hundred  leagues  distance 
from  Ca|ie  Verd  islands.     This  pontiff  pursued 
his  profligate  career  till  the  year  1503,  when  the 
poison,  which  he  and  his  son  Cssar  had  prepar- 
ed for  Adrian,  a.  wealthy  cardinal,  was,  by  mis- 
take, taken  by  the  father  and  the  son ;  thus  shar- 
ing dicmselves  the  fate  which  they  had,  in  many 
instances,  inflicted  upon  others.     Some  writers 
have  questioned  the  truth  of  this  account  of 
Alexander's  death,  but  it  rests  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  several  reputable  historians,  of  whom 
the  principal  is  Guicciardini  -,  and  there  is  no- 
diing  in  the  story  inconsistent  with  the  acknow- 
ledged character  of  this  pontiff  and  his  son.  I'he 
talents  and  accomplishments  of  Alexander  VI. 
his  eloquence  and  address,  and  above  all  his  ex- 
-alred  and  sacred  station,  were  only  aggravations 
of  his  Climes.     One  part  of  bis  character,  his 
VOL.  1. 


insatiable  ivarice,  is  pointedly  expressed  in  the 
following  lines ; 


Guieciardim,  lib.  v.  Btmhe,  lib.  vi.  Morcr'u 
Nottv.  Diet.  Hist.  GBTdon's  Life  of  Ahxandtr 
VI.  Burchard.  Fit.  AUx.  Vt.  4to.  Hanov. 
1697.  Platina.  DupiH.  Bower. — E. 
.  ALEXANDER  VII.  pope,  whose  former 
name  was  Fabio  Chigi,  of  the  illustrious  house 
of  Chigi,  was  born  at  Sienna  in  1599.  While 
young  he  was  sent  by  his  friends  to  Rome, 
where  the  friendship  of  rhe  marquis  Pallavicini 
introduced  him  to  the  favour  of  pope  Urban 
Vllt.  The  talents  for  business  and  intrigue 
which  he  early  diiicovered,  procured  him  first 
the  office  of  inquisitor  at  Malta,  and  afterwards 
that  of  legate  at  Fcrrara.  In  the  more  impor- 
tant post  which  he  new  occupied,  as  nuncio  in 
Germany,  he  waii  mediator  at  Munster,  in  the 
lone  conferences  held  there  to  restore  the  peace 
of  Europe ;  and  he  conducted  the  negotiation 
with  all  the  circumspection  and  skill  of  a  crafty 
statesman.  At  his  return  he  was  made  bishop 
of  Iraola  in  Romagna,  and  afterwards  cardinal 
and  secretary  to  the  pope.  Upon  tlie  death  of 
■Innocent  X.  he  was  elected  to  the  papal  sec  bjr 
the  unanimous  suffrages  of  the  sixty-four  cardi- 
nals ;  a  circumstance  which  had  seldom  before 
occurred  in  the  election  of  a  po|ie,  but  for  which 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  account  it  we  credit 
the  observation,  that  "  Fabio  Chigi  possessed, 
among  other  great  qualities,  that  of  perfectly 
dissembling  his  bad  ones,  which  he  did  so  art- 
fully, that  the  whole  college  of  cardinals  could 
not  discover  it  till  they  had  made  him  pope." 
(Wicquefort,  Traite  de  I'Arabass.  t.  li.  p.  308,) 
The  manner  in  which'  he  conducted  himself 
during  the  course  of  his  election,  shows  him, 
indeed,  to  have  been  a  complete  master  of  that 
an  of  dissembling  which  lord  Chesterfield  has 
described  as  of  infinite  advantage  in  buiincss. 
The  nomination  of  this  cardinal  having  been 
agreed  upon  the  preceding  day,  his  brediren 
waited  upon  him  with  their  congt^ tula t ions ; 
he  received  them,  at  first,  only  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  and  entreated  them  to  make  a ;  betrer 
choice  ;  but  afterwards  he  took .  courage,  and 
thanked  tlicm  for  their  good-will.  Alter  the 
election,  when  he  was  carried,  according  to  tlie 
custom,  10  receive  the  homage  of  the  cardinals 
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On  the  gRM  alnr,  he  refused  to  take  the  usual 
place  at  the  middle  of  the  altar,  but  took  hit 
station  at  one  of  the  corners,  uot  thinking  him- 
self, he  said,  worthy  of  the  place  which  had 
been  occupied  by  his  predecessor.  During  the 
whole  ceremony  of  the  homage,  he  remained 
prostrate  on  the  ground,  with  a  cmclfix  in  his 
arms.  Upon  his  entrance  on  his  apartments  in 
the  Vatican,  the  first  order  he  gave  was,  to 
have  his  coffin  brought  and  i^accd  under  his 
ked,  u  a  perpetual  meipento  of  monility.  When 
his  pt»itifical  habic  was  put  on,  it  was  observed 
that  be  had  a  hair  cloth  under  his  shirt.  To 
complete  the  farce  of  this  affected  humility, 
when  a  wealthy  female,  signora  Olympia,  the 
£ivOurice  of  the  late  Dontifi^  came  to  congratu- 
late him  on  his  elecUon,  he  dismissed  her  with 
B  cold  repulse,  saying)  "  It  ii  not  decent  for  a. 
woman  to  enter  t&e  dwelling,  of  the  father  of 
the  church." 

The  subsequent  conduct  of  this  pontiff  fully 
proved,  that  in  all  this  he  was  only  practising 
the  most  cntfty  dissimulation.  Though  at  his 
£rst  admis-iioa  to  the  papal  chair  his  relations 
were  forlndden  to  be  seen  in  Rome  without  spe- 
cial permission,  be  soon  grew  m<Ke  indulgeot 
to  them.  It  is  repi^ted  that,  having  swora 
never  to  receive  his  relations  at  Rome,  father 
Falaviciiii  relieved  htm  from  the  perpk^ity  <£ 
this  oath,  by  advising  him  to  eo  and  meet  Inera 
on  the  road  from  Sienna  to  Rome,  which  cer^ 
taiiriy.  would  not  be  receiving  them  at  Rome. 
With  diis  wretched  salvo  for  his  conscience,  it. 
is  said,  that  the  pope  was  satisfied,  and  that  he 
accordinely  received  his  &mily  on  the  high 
road.  However  this  was,  it  is  certain  th^ 
Alexander  VII.  was  not  exceeded  by  any  of  hii 

Siredecessors  in  die  practice  whidi  has  been  cal- 
ed  nepotism,  or  making  provision  for  his  rela- 
tions. Offices  and  honours,  ecclesiastical  and 
civil,  were  poured  upon  them  without  limitation. 
So  shamefully  did  the  conduct  of  the  pope,  in 
tfais  respect,  contradict  his  former  declarations, 
duit  father  Palavictni  found  it  necessary  to  can- 
cel manv  sheets  of  a  pompous  eulogy  prefixed 
to  his  History  of  the  Council  of  1'tent,  in  whidi 
he  had  exhausted  all  his  powers  of  rlietoric  in 
extolling  the  disinterested  spirit  of  Alexander  in 
not  permitting  his  family  to  come  to  Rome. 
Though,  white  cardinal,  he  breathed  nothing 
but  zeal  for  religion,  and  bitterly  lamented  the 
miserable  state  to  which  the  Christian  world 
was  reduced,  by  the  obstinate  wars  whtcii  had 
been  so  loi^  carried  on  by  its  chief  princes ; 
after  he  entered  his  pontificate,  his  zeal  subsided, 
and  he  took  do  pains  to  promote  the  restota- 


rion  of  peace  between  rite  crowns  of  France 
and  Spain.  The  truth  was,  that  he  was  no 
fi-icnd  to  France,  and  was  personally  at  vari- 
ance with  th£  French  minister  cardinal  Maza- 
rin  :  if  he  seemed  to  ^ow  respect  ro  the  king 
of  France,  by  raising  a  pyramid  at  Rome,  with 
an  inscription  expressing  the  outrage  which  had 
been  ofiered  to  the  French  ambassador,  the  duke 
of  Crequi,  by  die  Corstcan  guards,  and  the  sa- 
tisfaction which  had  been  given  to  the  French 
cooTt  for  this  indignity,  he  was  compelled  to 
this  measure  by  the  fear  of  the  warlike  prepara- 
tions made  against  him. 

The  principal  ecclesiastical  transaction  of 
this  pontificate  was,  the  confirmation  of  the 
bull  of  the  preceding  pope  Innocent  X.  against 
the  Jantenists.  That  pontiff  had  declared  five 
propositions,  which  were  considered  as  contain- 
ing the  sum  of  th^r  doctrine,  to  be  heretical  t 
but  Jansenius  not  being  named  in  the  bull,  riie 
Jansenists  defended  themselves  by  pleading,  that 
though  the  five  propositions  were  justly  con- 
demned, the  pope  bod  not  declared,  and  cottse- 
quendy  they  were  not  bonnd  to  believe,  tlud 
these  propositions  were  to  be  found  in  the  book. 
of  Jansenius.  Alexander  VII.  probably  insti- 
gated by  the  Jesuits,  the  avowed  enemies  of  the 
JaAtenists,  issued  in  the  year  1656  a  buU,  de- 
claring that  die  five  propositions,  which  haA 
been  condemned,  were  the  tenets  of  Jansenius, 
and  were  contained  in  his  book.  'Tht  pontiff 
persisted  in  enforcing  this  declaration,  so  evi- 
dently cakmlated  to  foment  contention,  and, 
nine  years  afterwards,  in  1665,  sent  into  France 
a  formulary,  to  be  subscribed  by  Hiose  who  ex- 
pected any  preferment  in  the  church,  affirming, 
that  the  five  propositions  were  to  be  found  in 
the  book  of  Jansenius,  in  the  sense  in  which 
tliey  had  been  condemned.  This  sttange  deci- 
sion upon  a  matter  of  fact  occasioned  much 
disturbance  and  opposition,  and  was  commonly 
thought,  not  only  by  the  Jansenists,  but  by  wise 
and  moderate  men  in  general,  to  imply  an  as- 
sumption of  infallibility,  in  points  to  which  the 
papal  authority  did  not  extend.  The  bull  was  - 
certainly  imprudent,  intolerant,  and  oppressive, 
in  the  extreme  1  yet  it  has  been  asserted,  diat 
this  pontiff  was  lioeral  in  his  opinions,  and  that 
there  was  a  time,  before  he  came  within  sight 
of  the  papal  chair,  when  he  was  inclined  to 
abandon  the  catholic  faidi,  and  rank  himscU" 
among  the  Hugonots.  Even  after  he  arrived 
at  the  pontificate',  lie  is  said  to  have  expressed 
his  disapprobation  of  the  severities  exercised  to- 
wards the  Vaudois  in  Piedmont,  and  to  have 
treated  pretesuus  who  visited  Rome  with  gtcn 
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rn ndescensioi).  It  is  relate^  (Curc^ni  et  Sor- 
hier.  Epist.  apud  Fnestant.  Vir.  Epistobe, 
p.  876.  Amst.  fol.  1684}  that  when  some 
English  gentlemen  prescnied  themselves  at  his 
foet  to  pay  him  the  customary  homage,  finding 
tipoH  inouiry  that  they  were  protestanis,  ho  af- 
fably saiu.  "  Rise ;  you  shall  not  commit  what 
you  think  an  idolatry :  I  will  not  give  you  my 
Dtesaiog,  hut  I  pray  God  you  mav  be  worthy  to 
receive  it."  If  these  accounts  of  this  pope's  mo- 
deration and  liberalitv  are  to  he  credited,  they 
can  only  be  reconciled  with  his  severity  towards 
the  Jaasenists  during  his  pontificate,  and  with 
the  earlier  hostility  which  he  showed  towards 
the  protestaats  in  Germany,  by  having  re- 
course to  that  dissimulation  which  easily  brings 
■Dio  the  same  character  apparent  inconsisten- 
cies. 

Whatever  u-ere  the  real  principles  of  this  pon- 
tiff, he  has  at  least  the  credit  of  having  been  a 
friend  to  the  fine  arts  and  to  literature.  He  ex- 
pended a  large  portion  of  the  apostolic  revenue 
in  improving  and  embellishing  the  city  of  Rome ; 
be  afforded  liberal  patronage  to  own  of  letters, 
ajid  erected  the  ougnificent  college  ttiiia  sapi- 
tHxa,  which  he  furnished  with  a  fine  library, 
and  a  botanical  garden.  He  instituted  six  new 
professorshipsi  and  augmented  the  salaries  of 
former  proiesEors.  Alexander  VII,  ranks  among 
authors,  though  not  with  that  high  distinction 
which  his  panegyrists  represent,  A  volume  of 
Latin  poems,  under  the  title  of  *'  Fhilomathi 
Musz  Juveniles,"  consisting  ctf  heroic,  elegiac, 
and  lyric  verses;  and  a  tingedy,  entitled  '*  Pom- 
pey,  written  after  the  model  of  Seneca,  was 
puotished,  in  folio,  at  the  Louvre,  in  the  year 
1656 ;  they  were  written  in  his  youth,  while  a 
student  in  tlie  school  of  Sienna.  This  pontiff 
died  in  the  year  1667,  wkh  a  higher  reputation 
for  talents  tnan  for  honesty,  and,  as  Bayle  says, 
,  more  lamented  by  the  Tesuits,  than  by  the  Jan- 
senists.  Utideggtr,  Htit.  Pap.  Jng.  Cerrara 
Relalian  di  la  Caur  de  Rotiu.  Bayie.  Moshtim. 
Moreri.~E. 

ALEXANDER  VIII.  pope,  whose  foiiner 
nasK  was  Peter  Otloboni,  was  bom  at  Venice 
in  the  year  1610.  Of  his  early  life,  httle  more 
is  known,  than  that  having  studied  first  at  Ve- 
nice, and  afterwards  at  Padua,  he,  at  twenty 
years  of  age,  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  dis- 
covered taTents  for  ecclesiastical  affairs,  which 
fecommended  him  to  the  notice  of  pope  Urban 
VIII.  From  that  pontiff  he  received  several 
honourable  appointments ;  under  Innocent  X. 
he  was  created  a  cardinal  and  a  bishop  ;  and 
after  the  death  of  innocent  XI.  in  the  year  1689, 
at  die  advaiiccd  age  of  seventy-nine,  he  wa^ 


eleeted  po^ie.  Havinf^now,  at  A«  moct,  «Dly  » 
few  years  of  life  remaining,  it  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  zeal  and  piety  of  an  aged  fa- 
Aerofthe  church,  that  he  would  consecrate  all 
his  remaining  labours  to  the  service  of  religion. 
Theindustry,  however,  of  Alexander  VUI.  was 
wholly  occupied  in  jnxividing  for  his  reUttons, 
whom  he  loaded  with  honours  and  riches,  tl 
is  related,  that  when  he  asked  one  of  his  dotnes- 
tics  what  the  people  said  of  him,  ihc  domestic 
answered,  that  the  people  said,  "He  lost  n« 
lime  in  the  advancement  of  his  family  i"  and 
tliat  the  pope  replied,  "  Right, -for  I  have  only 
half  an  hour  left  of  die  four-and-twenty."  (Me- 
nagiana,  p.  208. )  So  busily  was  he  occu[ue<l  in 
this  iniquitous  nepotism,  ^st  be  gave  hinisdf 
no  concern  for  the  security  and  credit  of  the  see 
which  he  occupied,  and  took  no  pains  to  accora-  . 
roodate  the  differences  which  subsisted  between 
France  and  the  court  of  Rome.  His  n^ligencc 
in  this  business  was  construed  by  the  Fretxrh 
court  into  a  disposition  to  yield  to  the  claims  <^ 
the  clergy  of  r  ranee,  and  several  French  writ- 
ers extoUed  this  pope's  liberality,  and  wrote 
verses  in  his  praise.  It  soon  appeared  that  their 
panegyrics  were  premature ;  for,  when  the  pon- 
tiff, who  had  hitherto,  in  hopes  of  gaining  some 
advantages,  amused  Louis  XIV.  with  flattering 
intimations  of  compliance.  Found  himself  on  the 
verge  of  the  grave,  he  issued  a  bull  of  execra- 
tion against  all  that  had  been  done  to  the  prejo- 
dice  of  the  pope's  authority  in  the  assembly  o£ 
the  clergy  of  r  ranee  in  l6Sa.  This  bull,  while 
it  furnished  an  instructive  lesson  on  the  folly  of 
writing  any  man's  eulogy  before  his  death,  gave 
the  French  court  full  proof  that  the  pope  had 
deceived  them.  Alexander  VIII.  enjoyed  the 
papal  dignity  only  fifteen  or  sixteen  months,  and 
left  his  character  stained  with  the  reproach  of 
avarice  and  duplicity  :  he  died  in  the  year  i69l> 
Bayle.  Jlforeri. — E. 

ALEXANDER,  an  abbot  in  Sicily,  was  an 
historian  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  wrote 
four  books  of  the  life  and  reign  of  Roger,  king 
of  Sicily.  The  work  was  printed  at  Saragossa, 
in  1578,  and  afterwards  inserted  in  the  historical 
collection  called,  "Hispania  lllustrata."  J>w- 
fix. — E. 

ALEXANDER,  bishop  of  Akxandria,  flou- 
riiihed  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourtli  century. 
He  succeeded  Achillas  in  the  see  of  Alexandria, 
in  the  year  313,  or  313.  He  was  present  at  the 
council  of  Nice  in  325,  and  died  at  Alexandria 
in  that  year  or  the  ocKt.  This  prelate  is  spoken 
of  by  1  heodoret  as  an  excellent  defi»ider  of  the 
evangelical  doctrine.  (Theod.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  i. 
c.  2.)  He  wrote  numerous  letters  to  bishops  who 
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cspousecIcontraiysiiJeB  in  the  Atian  controversy; 
(Socrat.  Hist.  lib.  i.e.  6.)  but  of  these  only  two 
rtmain,  one  in  Socrates,  to  the  bishops  of  the 
catholic  church  throughout  the  world  ;  (ibid.) 
the  octter,  in  Thcodorct,  (lib.  i.  c.  4.)  to  Alex- 
ander of  Byzantium,  with  fragments  of  some 
others.  He  expresses  himself  with  gieat  acri- 
mony against  Arius  and  his  followers,  calling 
them  apostates,  impious,  and  enemies  of  Christ. 
Cav.  Hist.  Lit.  Lardnir's  Cred.  pan  ii.  c.  68. 
— E. 

■  ALEXANDER  ab  Alexakdro,  so  call- 
ed because  both  his  Christian  and  l^mily  name 
were  Alexander,  a  civilian  and  polite  scholar, 
was  bom  at  Naples  in  the  year  1461.  In  early 
life  he  studied  and  praciisetl  the  law,  first  at  Na- 
ples, and  afterwards  at  Rome  -,  but  he  found  so 
,  many  tilings  in  the  practice  of  the  courts  to  dis- 
gust an  honest  mind,  that  he  determined  to  re- 
lin(]uish  an  employment  ivhich  threatened  to 
corrupt  his  integrity,  choosing  rather  to  becon- 
tented  with  a  humble  fortune  in  peaceful  retire- 
ment, than  to  hazard  his  conscience  in  the  pur- 
suit of  gain.  The  reasons  which  induced  this 
worthy  man  to  abandon  his  profession,  reflect 
so  much  credit  upon  his  character,  tiiat  it  would 
^  be  injustice  ro  his  memory  not  to  give  them  in 

^  his  own  words,     "  When  I  saw  these  things, 

and  chat  it  was  impossible  for  the  advocates  to 
support  their  clients  against  the  power  and  fa~ 
-vour  of  die  great,  I  said  it  was  altogetlier  fruit- 
less for  us  to  study  with  so  much  labour  and 
assiduity  the  controveited  points  of  law,  and  the 
varieties  of  its  cases,  when  we  could  not  but 
observe,  that  the  issue  of  suits  depended,  not 
upon  the  justice  of  the  cause,  but  upon  the  fa- 
vour and  will  of  an  indolent  or  corrupt  judge, 
whom  the  laws  suppose  to  be  a  man  of  probity ; 
and  that  the  provisions  of  laiw,  so  wisely  con- 
trived, were  thus  iniquitously  set  aside,  and  per- 
verted." (Genial.  Dier.  lib.  vi,  c.  7.)  In  so 
corrupt  a  state  of  legal  pracRce,  it  was  no  won- 
der that  an  honest  man  despaired  of  success  :  in 
such  times,  "  probita!  laudatur,  it  alget."  Our 
civilian,  who  had  early  acquired  a  taste  for  clas- 
sical studies,  having,  as  we  learn  from  himself, 
when  he  was  very  young,  attended  the  lectures 
of  Philelphus  on  Cicero's  Tusculan  Qncsiions, 
and  those  of  Perottus  and  Calilerinus  on  Mar- 
tial, employed  his  leisure  in  reading  the  work:, 
of  the  ancients.  From  these  he  made  a  large 
collection  of  passages,  relating  to  the  history 
and  customs  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  which, 
with  some  grammatical  discussions,  and  other 
miscellaneous  articles,  he  arranged  in  six  bookt, 
giving  the  work  the  title  of  "  Dies  Geniaies," 
ID  inutaiioaof  the  '*  Noctes  Atcicse"  of  Auliis 


GeUiuSi  and  the  *'  Saturnalia"  of  Macrobitis. 
Among  the  miscellaneous  matter  of  this  work 
are  many  particulars  concerning  the  author,  and 
several  tales,  which  prove  hiin  to  have  been  a 
very  credulous  man.  He  relates  wonderful  sto- 
ries of  dreams  and  spectres,  and  tells  of  appari- 
tions which  haunted  the  house  in  which  he 
lived  at  Rome.  The  historical  part  of  the  work 
was  firet  published  at  Rome,  without  quoting 
the  authors  from  which  the  materials  were  col- 
lected ;  but  this  defect  was  afterwards  supplied 
by  a  learned  commentator,  Tii'aqucUus,  who 
reprinted  the  work,  with  notes,  at  Lyons,  in 
1587.  An  edition,  with  notes  of  various  writ- 
ers, was  published  in  two  volumes,  8vo.  at 
Leyden,  in  1673.  The  work  discovers  more 
learning  than  judgment  or  taste.  The  author 
died  at  Rome,  probably  about  the  year  1523. 
AUxand.  ah  Alex.  Gtmat.  Dier.  Fon.  dt  Hist. 
Lai.  BayU.—E. 

ALEXANDER  of  ^gea,  a  peripatetic  phi- 
losopher, a  disciple  of  Sosigenes,  flourished  in 
the  first  century.  It  was  to  this  philosopher^ 
together  with  Seneca,  that  Agrippina,  the  wifir 
of  the  emperor  Claudius,  committed  the  educa- 
tion of  her  son  Nero ;  but  the  philosopher  gain- 
ed little  credit  in  this  ofiice,  for  he  is  suspected 
of  having  corrupted  his  pupil.  He  published  a 
commentary  on  Aristotle's  MeteoFolfigy.  $ia~ 
das.  Fairie.  BibL  Gr^c.  lib.  iii.  c.  11.— E. 

ALEXANDER  APhjiodis«us,  so  called 
from  a  city  of  Caria,  wluch  gave  him  birth, 
was,  about  the  end  of  the  secon<l  century,  a  ce- 
lebrated philosopher  of  the  school  of  Aristotle. 
Under  the  emperor  Septimius  Severus  he  wa« 
profe  sor  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  but 
whether  at  Athens  or  Alexandria  is  uncertainv 
He  inscribed  the  first  fruits  of  his  labours,  his 
book  "  De  Fato,"  to  that  emperor.  He  wrote 
various  commentaries  on  the  works  of  Aristo- 
tle, and  was  thought  to  have  clearly  conceived* 
and  accurately  expressed,  the  meanmg  of  his 
author.  On  account  of  the  variety  and  excel- 
lence of  his  comments  on  Aristotle,  he  was  em- 
phatically called  Tlie  Commentator.  He  was 
esteemed  by  his  contemporaries  an  excellent 
preceptor  in  the  peripatetic  phiiosopliy ;  and  bis 
judgment,  as  a  commentator,  was  highly  re- 
spected by  subsequent  Aristotelians,  both  among 
the  Greeks  and  Latins.  Even  the  Arabians, 
particularly  Averrocs,  followed  his  interpreta- 
tions, and  Hottinger  and  Herbelot  attest,  that 
Arabic  translations  of  the  commentaries  of 
Alexander  Aphrotfisieus  arc  stilt  extant.  Jerom 
(Epist.  ad  Domnion.)  says,  that  he  translated 
these  commentaries  into  Latin,  in  order  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  Aristotelian  philotopby. 
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lo  various  parts  of  his  writing;  ihis  philosopher 
speaks  witli  reverence  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
and  asserts  in  explicit  terms  the  doctrine  of  ifi- 
irine  providence.  To  separate  providence  from 
the  deity,  ii,  he  says,  the  same  thing  as  separat- 
ing whiteness  and  cold  from  snow,  heat  from 
fire,  or  sweetness  from  honey.  (Qu^csf.  et  Solut. 
lib.  ii.  c.  21.)  Concerning  the  soul,  he  main- 
tained, that  it  is  not  a  distinct  substance  by  it- 
self, but  theyirm  of  an  organised  body;  (Prsef. 
in  lib,  de  Anima.)  he  denied  its  immortality, 
and  asserted,  that,  to  maintain  the  possibility  of 
its  existing  separately  from  the  body,  was  as  ab- 
surd as  to  say  that  tvro  and  two  make  five. 
(Comra.  in  Topic,  hb.  ii.)     The  works  of  this 

fhtlosopher,  still  extant,  are,  his  book  "  De 
ato,"  published,  without  any  division  of  chap- 
ters, by  V.  Trincavellus,  from  the  press  of  Al- 
dus, in  folio,  at  Venice,  in  the  year  1534;  by 
Grotius,  with  a  translation,  in  i2mo.  at  Am- 
sterdam, in  1648;  and,  in  8vo.  at  London, 
with  a  new  Latin  translation,  in  1688  :.  his 
commentaries  on  Aristotle's  Topics,  Analytics, 
Metaphysics,  Physics,  Rhetoric,  &c.  were  first 
published  at  Venice,  at  the  press  of  Aldus,  early 
m  the  sixteenth  century,  and  many  of  them 
were  afterwards  rcprintexl  at  different  places  i 
but  since  the  study  of  Aristotle  has  fallen  into 
neglect,  his  best  commentator  has  been  forgot- 
ten. Some  medical  treatises,  ascribed  to  this 
writer,  were  probahly  written  by  some  other 
Alexander.  Fabric.  Bibl.  Grac.  lib.  iv.  c.  25. 
— E. 

ALEXANDER  Celibenus,  abbot  of 
C^lio,  an  historian,  flourished  in  the  twelfth 
■century,  in  the  time  of  Roger,  king  of  Sicily, 
who  reigned  from  the  year  iioa  to  the  year 
1154.  Upon  the  death  of  Roger,  this  monk 
utidenook  to  record  the  actions  of  his  reign. 
He  is  extremely  negligent  with  respect  to  dates  ; 
>  fault  the  more  unpardonable,  as  he  relates 
events  which  passed  in  his  own  time,  concern- 
ing which  it  could  not  be  difficult  to  gain  in- 
formation. The  work  will  be  found  in  the 
Aird  volume  of  "  A  Collection  of  Spanish 
Historians."  Vcss.  de  Hut.  Lai.  lib.  ii.  c.  53. 
Afortri. — E. 

ALEXANDER,  Cornelius,  sumamed 
Folyhistor,  an  historian  and  grammarian,  ac- 
cording to  Suidas  a  native  of  Miletus,  but  ac- 
cording to  others,  of  Cotyzum  in  Phrvgia,- 
flourished  about  eighty  years  before  Christ. 
Probably,  not  by  birth,  but  by  misforiune,  he 
had  been  a  slave,  and  was  sold  to  Cornelius 
Lcntulus,  who,  finding  him  qualified  to  become 
his  preceptor,  gave  him  his  freedom,  and  the 
■Dmame  of  Corneliiu.     He  was  a  disciple,  of 


Crates.  He  was  at  Rome  io  the  time  of 
Sylla.  The  house  in  which  he  was  at  Lau- 
rentum  being  on  fire,  he  perished  in  the  flames  ; 
and  his  wife,  when  she  heard  of  the  accident, 
became  frantic  with  grief,  and  hanged  herself. 
Time  has  deprived  the  world  of  numerous  vo- 
lumes, produced  by  the  industry  and  ingenuity 
of  this  learned  man.  Suidas,  to  whom  we  are 
chiefiy  indebted  for  our  information  concerning 
this  writer,  says,  that  among  innumerable  other 
books,  he  wrote  five  concerning  Rome.  Suidas 
adds  this  singular  circumstance— that  the  au- 
thor says,  that  there  was  a  Hebrew  woman, 
named  Moso,  whose  writings  were  the  law  of 
the  Hebrews.  He  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch, 
Diogenes  Laertius,  and  others,  as  the  authcir 
of  various  works  in  history  and  philosophy, 
Clement  of  Alexandria  cites  a  book  of  his  con-  - 
ccrning  the  Jews  ;  and  Eusebius  in  his  "  Prse- 
paratio  Evangelica,"  (lib.  ix.  c.  17.)  not  only 
quotes  it,  but  makes  a  large  extract  from  it,  at 
the  same  time  praising  the  author  as  a  man  of 
great  ingenuity  and  va  nous  learn  ing,weH  knowa- 
to  those  of  the  Greeks  who  devote  themselves 
diligently  to  study.  It  is  probable  that  this  is 
tlie  work  referred  to  by  Justin  Manyr,  in  his 
"Exhortation  to  the  G-reeks,"  when  he  men- 
tioi^i  those  who  speak  of  Moses  as  the  leader 
and  chief  of  the  Jews.  Athenaus  (lib,  xi.|' 
and  Plutarch  (De  Musica,  sub  init.)  spea>k  of 
him  as  a  writer  upon  music ;  and  PImy  appaars,- 
from  frequent  references  to  this  writer,  to  hava 
been  considerably  indebted  to  him  in  his  natu- 
ral history.  We  have  only  to  lament,  that  all; 
the  works  of  a  writer  who  appear*  to  have  ob- 
tained so  much  celebrity,  should  be  lost.  Suidasi- 
Fuss,  dt  Hist.  Grac.  lib.  i.  c.  22,— E. 

ALEXANDER,  a  Christian  divine,.  Sishop 
of  Hierapolis,  flourished  about  the  year  4301. 
He  was  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  doctrine  of 
Nestorius,  that  there  wcr«  two  distinct  persons 
in  Christ.  In  a  svnod,  summoned  by  John  of 
Aniioch  at  Ephesua,  he  supported  this  ahctrincj. 
and  signed  the  excommunication  of  Cyril.  The- 
party  of  Cvril  prevailing,  he  was  himself  ex- 
pelled from  hi;;  sec,  and  sent  into  exile  in  Egypt; 
Several  Latin  epistles  of  this  bishop  are  extanC 
in  the  "  Ephesian  Epistles,"  edited  by  Lupus.. 
Cav.  Hill.  Lit.  —  E. 

ALEXANDER  Jannjits,  king  of  the 
Jews,  son  of  Hyrcan,  succeeded  his  brother 
Arisiobulus,  B.  C.  106^  He  was  taken  out  of 
prison,  in  which  he  had  been  kept  with  his  bro- 
thers by  Aristobulus,  and  placed  on  the.  throne 
by  queen  Salome  as  the  best  of  the  family  ;  but 
he  began  his  reign  with  the  death  of  his  fourth 
brodier^  who  hwi  made  some  attempts  to  sap- 
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ykm  Ithn.  Having  z  great  passKMi  for  con* 
^ucst,  he  marehed  an  array  against  Ptoleouis 
in  the  first  year  of  his  mga,  biit  wu  obltg«d  to 
raisQ  the  sic^  of  that  pUce  by  an  invaiion  of 
hit  ONTO  t«'nlones  from  Ptoleiny  Laihyrus  king 
of  Egypt,  who  ravaged  the  coaBtry,  tiul  gave 
him  a  signal  defeat.  This  was  the  cocomciice- 
tmni  of  a  lang  war,  attended  with  variety  of 
success.  One  of  its  evcntc  wa«  the  capture  of 
Gau  by  Alexander,  which  he  utterly  demo- 
lished, after  treating  the  inhabitaois  with  great 
severity.  Roiumiiig  to  Jerusalem,  he  was  treat- 
ed with  great  ^respect  by  the  people,  insrigated 
by  the  taction  of  the  phariscei  who  were  al- 
ways hif  enemies,  and  a  tumult  arose  which 
was  tho  came  of  much  bloodshed.  He  pro- 
ceeded again  to  foreign  conquests,  but  a  rebel- 
lion was  raised  in  his  absence,  which  caused  a 
civil  war  of  six  years'  continuance.  The  rebels 
called  in  (he  aid  of  Demetrius  Euchaerus,  who 
gave  AlQX4nder  a  defeat ;  but  in  the  end  he 
proved  victorious,  and  destroyed  vast  numbers 
ofhis  foes.  He  used  his  success  with  detestable 
cruelty,  if  the  account  of  Josephus,  a  strict  pha- 
risee,  may  be  credited ;  who  charges  him  with 
causing  ei^t  hundred  of  the  captives  to  be  cru- 
cified at  Jerusalem  in  one  day,  after  their  wives 
and  children  bad  been  butcnered  before  their 
^ces ;  and  asserts  that  be  had  a  banquet  pre- 
pared near  the  place,  where,  with  his  concubines, 
he  beheld  and  enjoyed  the  scene.  Alexander, 
ufttr  having  thus  secured  his  throne,  pursued  his 
conquests  in  Syria,  Idumca,  Aialna,  and  Phoe- 
nicia, where  he  took  many  places,  and  incor- 
porated ihem  with  his  dominion ;  so  that  he 
may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  warlike 
and  successful  princes  of  his  race.  His  con- 
stitution being  at  length  ruined  by  iDtemperance 
snd  fatigue,  he  died  in  his  camp  before  Re- 
gaba,  a  fortress  beyond  Jordan,  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  year  of  his  reign,  B.  C.  79.  Univers. 
Hist.  — A. 

ALEXANDER,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  in 
the  former  part  of  the  third  century,  though  not 
known  to  posterity  among  the  Christian  fa- 
thers by  his  writings,  deserves  to  be  remembered 
with  liigh  respect,  on  account  of  his  amiable 
virtues,  and  his  firm  adherence  to  his  Christian 
profession  in  the  midst  of  persecution.  In  the 
tarly  part  of  his  life  he  was  instructed,  as  ap- 
pears from  fragments  of  his  letters  preserved  in 
Eusebius,  by  Pantasnus  and  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, of  whom  he  speaks  (Euseb.  Hist.  £c. 
lib.  vi.  c.  14.}  in  terms  of  warm  afiection,  as 
masters  to  whom  he  had  been  much  indebted : 
it  is,  therefore,  probable  that  though  no  proofs 
remaia  of  his  kanung,  he  possessed  « compe- 


tent share  «f  kno«4e^«,  lo  qualify  hint  for  die 
statioiis  which  he  afterwarcis  occupied  in  the 
church.  Early  in  the  third  century,  about  the 
year  204,  under  the  emperor  Severus,  Alexan- 
der, who  was  then  bishop  of  the  church  in  Cap- 
padoi:ia,  was  im)>risoned  for  his  profession  of 
the  Christian  faith.  Unless  he  was  imprisoned 
more  than  once  in  the  reign  of  Severus,  he  re- 
mained in  prison  -seven  or  eight  years  :  for,  in 
a  latter  to  the  church  at  Antioch,  cited  by  Eu- 
sebius,  (lb.  lib,  vi.  c.  8.)  he  speaks  of  himself 
as  comforted  in  hi;  bonds  by  the  account  which 
he  had  received  of  the  ordination  of  Asclepi- 
ades  to  the  bishopric  of  Antioch,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  year  211.  The  fidelity  with  which 
this  worthy  man  had  served  the  Christian  cause, 
while  bishop  of  Cappadocia,  induced  the  church 
at  Jerusalem,  after  his  release  from  prison,  to 
make  choice  of  him  as  colleague  to  their  vene- 
rable bishop  Narcissus,  now  advanced  to  die 
uncommon  age  of  a  hundied  and  sixteen  years. 
J^om,  who  quotes  a  letter  from  Alexander,  in 
which  this  circumstance  is  mentioned,  also  re- 
lates particulars  respecting  his  election  by  the 
church  at  Jerusalem,  which  will  not,  in  the  pi&- 
soit  day,  easily  obtain  credit.  (Hieron.  dc  Vir. 
III.  c.  6a.  Conf.  Euseb.  Hist.  Ec.  lib.  vi.  o. 
8,^  II.}  He  speaks  of  a  special  revelation  to 
Narcisfjus  and  many  of  his  clergy,  apprising 
them  that  the  next  day,  in  tlie  morning,  would 
come  into  that  church  a  bishop,  who  should  hs 
a  helper  of  the  sacerdotal  chair.  Euselaus 
mentions  the  same  story,  with  die  additional 
circumstance,  that  a  voice  was  heard  distinctly 
by  some  persons  eminent  for  piety.  The  sim- 
ple fact  appears  to  have  been,  that  Alexander 
happening  at  this  time  to  visit  JemsaleiH,  he 
was  promoted  to  die  bishopric  of  that  church. 
In  this  honourable  station  he  remained  near 
forty  years ;  and  though  the  particulars  of  his 
ministry  are  not  preserved,  it  may  be  reasonably 
concluded,  from  what  is  known  of  his  charac^ 
ter,  that  he  ^charged  its  duties  with  credit  to 
himself  and  benefit  to  the  churches.  In  die 
reign  of  Decius,  the  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians was  renewed ;  and  abottt  tlie  year  250,  as 
we  learn  from  Eusehiiis,  this  good  man,  now 
venerable  for  his  old  age  and  grey  hairs,  was 
brought  before  the  governor's  tribunal  at  Ccs»- 
rea,  and,  having  in  the  presence  of  his  pcrseci^ 
tors  renewed  bis  profession  of  the  ChrisDas 
faitb,  was  cast  into  prison,  where  he  was  treated 
with  great  cruelly,  and  in  the  year  251  he  ex- 
pired. (Euseb.  Hist.  Ecc.  lib.  vi,  c.  39.)  Ori- 
gen,  with  whom  he  bad  an  intimate  friendship, 
m  a  homily  which  he  delivered  at  Jerusalem, 
boi*  this  testimony  to  dw  mikl  spirit  o£  diis 
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flsoceSant  man.    *'  You  are  not,"  «y)  he,  "  to  determined  to  seize  (faem.    The  nstle  of  New-' 

expect  in  us  what  you  have  in  your  bishop  arit  after  some  rcsisRincc  suireniieted,  and  the-. 

Alexander ;  for  vrc  acknowledge  tKat  hk  excels  bnbop  himself  was  for  several  months  impri- 

us  all  in  the  virtue  of  gentleness.     Nor  do  I  soned.     In  the  year  1141  he  visited  the  court 

alone  commend  him  for  this  quality  ;  you  all,  of  Rome,  and  returned  in  the  capacity  of  le- 

from  your  own  experience,  know  and  admire  gate  from  the  pope,  with  power  to  call  a  synod 

his  amiable  Character.     I  know  that  you  have  for  regulating  the  afiairs  of  the  English  church.' 

ever  been  accustomed  to  hear  the  mild  dia-  He  made  a  second  journey  to  R.on^e  in  1144 ; 

courses  of  your  most  gentle  father;  whereas  and!,  in  1147,  he  went  into  France  to  meet  the 

the  fruit  of  our  plantation  has  somewhat  of  pope,  where  he  fell  sick  ;  atid,  retnmine  home 

toughncsE  in  its  taste."     (In  lib.  Reg.  horn.  i.  with  great  difficulty,  he  soon  afterwards  died. ' 

torn.  ii.  p.  482.)  This  prelate,  instead  of  leaving  bdiind  him  the 

It  ought  to  be  added,  as  a  circamstance  which  "  monumcntum   xre  peremuns,"  wluch  ge- 

reflects  credit  upon  the  memory  of  this  worthy  nius  alone  can  raise,  left  only  perishable  nwxiu-' 

bishop,  that  he  formed  a  library  at  Jerusalemi  ments  of  his  munificence  in  public  edificesr  To 

in  whiidi  many  valuable  wriangs   were  pre-  that  kind  of  praise  which  he  seems  most  to  have 

served,  and  whtch  remained,  undestroyed  in  the  valued,  be  was  certainly  entitled ;  for,  besides 

succeeding  pnsecotions,  to  the  time  of  Eosc-  his  castles,  he  founded  two  naonastertes ;  and 

bus,  who  acknowledges    (Hist.  £cc.  lib.  vi.  c.  be  rebuih  the  csthodral  church   at  Lincoln, 

ao.l  that  he  collected  materials  from  it  for  his  which  had  been  accidentally  burnt  down,  se- 

ecclesiastical  history.   Lardtur,  part.  ii.  ch.  34.  cured  it  against  a  simiUr  accident  by  a  stone  ' 

Cx%tt't  Life  t^  Origen.    Cav,  Hist.  Lit.  sec.  roof,  and  made  it  one  of  the  most  magnificent  ' 

ii. ' —  E.  edifices  in  the  kingdom.     Matt.  Partt.  Hist, 

ALEXANDER,  biAop  of  Lincoln,  in  the  ^^l-  Godwin,  de  Pr^sml.  Angi. H.  Hmtingdtttt 

twelfth  century,  a  Norman  by  birth,  aid  nc-  HiU.  afmd  Scrip.  p§st  Brdam.     Girmid.  Cam". 

phew  of  Roger,  bi^op  of  Salvbury,  was  pre-  brtiu.    de    fitis   Epitcep.     Liitcaln.      Chrome. 

ferred  to  his  episcopal  see  in  the  year  II23.  Bremton  apud  Dteem  Script.  Biogr.  Brit. — £. 
.  From  the  habits  of  his  education,  he  was  fond        ALEXANDER  of  Lyci^cuis,  a  city  of 

«f  a  luxurious  and  splendid  style  of  living,  »nd  Tbcbais  in  Egypt,  is  chiefly  known  as  a  writer   ' 

aidulged  himself  so  lavishly  in  ostentatious  ex-  againit  the  sect  of  d>e  Manichees.     It  is  uncer- 

pense,  diBt  he  was  called  in  the  court  of  Rome,  tain  whether  he  was  a  pagan  or  a  Christian. 

Alexander  the  Magnificent.    Vying  with  the  Fbotius  calls  him  archbishop  of  Cyropolis  : 

nobility  in  show  and  state,  his  cxpendkure  ^  modern  writers  have  «niertained  contrary  opi- 

exceeded  his  income,  and  he  was  obliged  ki  or-  nions  ccneenung  him.    The  account  of  Tille- 

der  to  support  his  extravagance  to  rack  and  op-  fnont  may  deserve  attention  :  he  says,  (T.  iv. 

press  his  tenants.     It  is  a  striking  example  of  Les  Manich.)  that  *'  by  his  book  he  appears  to 

the  inconsistency  into  which  historians  may  be  bave  been  a  pagan  pbi^t^er,  who  observing 

led  by  a  desire  of  Battering  the  great,  that  Hen-  that  some  cf  his  fellow  disciples  embraced  the 

ly  o(  Hnntingdon,  the  historian  Mio  records  opinions  of  the  Manichees,  wrote  this  piece  to 

tne  preceding  particulars  concerning  this  pre-  coasts  it  by  matmal  and  philosophical  reasons : 

late,  in  dedicatory  verses  prefixed  to  the  woik,  he  speaks  with  some  respect  of  Jesus  Christ, 

addresses  him  in  a  strain  of  high  pan^yric,  and  prefers  the  doctrine  of  the  churches  to  that 

calling  him  the  glory  and  pattern  of  the  age,  of  Mani ;  but  it  may  be  perceived  by  those  very 

and  me  flower  of  human  kind.     St.  Bernard  places,  that  he  is  by  no  means  a  Christian.  ' 

treated  him  more  honestly,  in  a  leHer  which  he  The  work  entitled,. "n^f  fix;  Mayi^^oii  ^«£t(r," 

wrote  to  this  prelate  about  a  year  before  his  [A  Refutation  of  the  Opinions  of  Mantchens] 

death,  in  which  he  admonished  htm  not  to  be  was  published  in  Cambeiisius,  T.  2.  auctor- 

dazzled  with  the  lustre  of  worldly  greatness,  or  noviss.   Pans,  1672,   folio.    Phaiii  Cod.  85. 

to  vahic  his  fortune  more  than  himself.    (Epist.  Fabrit.  Bibt,  Gr^c.  lib.  v..  c.  i.  AiKt.  Vet,  de 

64.}  This  prekte  expeoded  vast  sums,  in  imi-  Man.  Z^r^<r,  part  ii.  ch.  63. — E. 
tuioa  of  the  barons  ajid  some  of  the  bithopi  of        ALEXANDER  Nevskoi,  a  Russian  saint 
^t  time,  in  erecting  castles :  he  had  one  at  -  and  hero,  son  of  the  great-duke  Yarodaf,  was 

Banbury,  aoodier  at  Slcaford,  and  a  third  at  bom  in  1218.     This  was  a  period  in  which- 

Newark.     These  stately  edifices,   and  strong  Russia  was  preswd  by  enemies  &om  every  quar- 

fcrtrcases,  gave  great  umbrage  to  king  Ikephen,  ter,  and  particularly  by  the  Tartar  hordes  on 

who,  fearine  tlut  tbcy  might  be  employed  in  the  soudi.    In  order  to  be  nearer  at  hand  cu  t^- 

sopponof  tUpRUQwiDsof  thecnpKB  Maud,  pen  than,  Yaioiiif  quktoL  his  actidrncf  vt. 
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Novogfirnd;  and  left  his  two  sons,  Fcodor  and 
Alexander,  his  viceroys  in  that  city.  On  the 
death  of  Feodor,  Alexander  became  sole  vice- 
roy. He  married  a  princess  of  tbe  province  of 
Polotzk  i  and,  having  naturally  a  martial  dis- 
position, he  employed  himself  with  gn^t  vigour 
to  defend  his  government  from  »11  assailants. 
He  drew  a  line  uf  forts  along  the  river  Shelonia 
to  the  Ilnten  lake,  by  way  of  security  against 
the  incuruons  of  tlie  Tshudes  or  Esthonians. 
In  1239.  while  Yaroriaf  was  engaged  wiih  the 
Tartars,  a  combined  army  of  Sw«les,  Danes, 
and  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order,  undertook 
an  expedidon  against  Novogorod,  and  landed 
from  their  ships  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva. 
They  sent  a  haughty  embassy  commanding 
Alexander  to  submit  to  a  force  snpciior  to  any 
he  could  bring  to  oppose  them  ;  but  the  brave 
prince  rather  chose  -to  try  the  fortune  of  the 
£eld.  An  obstinate  engagement  ensued,  in 
which  Alexander  overthrew  the  enemy  with 
^reat  slaugbter,  wounding  with  his  own  hand 
(it  is  said)  the  king  of  Sweden.  This  battle  is 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  events  in  the  Rus- 
sian history,  and  is  decorated  with  a  variety  of 
circumstancea,  probably  the  fictions  of  a  rude 
age.  From  the  river  Neva,  near  which  the 
action  was  fought,  Alexander  obtained  the 
surname  of  Ncvskoi.  The  remainder  of  his 
hfc  was  passed  in  extraordinary  exertions  of 
valour  and  activity  against  the  mvaders  of  bis 
country.  He  de^t^  the  Tartars  in  various 
engagements,  and  delivered  Russia  from  a  tri- 
bute imposed  by  the  successors  of  Zinghis 
Khan.  He  died  at  Gorodetz  near  Novogorod 
about  the  year  1262  ;  and  the  grateful  admira- 
tion of  his  countrymen  raised  him  to  the  rank  of 
one  of  the  national  saints.  Peter  I.  like  a  great 
man,  took  advantage  of  the  enthusiastic  vene- 
ration of  the  Russians  for  a  character  of  such 
patriotic  virtue,  and  built  a  splendid  monastery 
not  far  from  his  new  city  of  Petersburg  on  the 
spot  marked  by  tradition  for  the  scene  of  St. 
Alexander's  most  glorious  exploit.  He  alsu 
instituted  an  order  of  knighdiood  bearing  the 
name  of  St.  Alexander  Nevskoi,  though  he  did 
not  live  to  appoint  the  knights.  This  was  done 
by  Catharine  I.  in  1725;  and  tbe  order  now 
flourishes  in  great  itplendour.  Coke'f  Travtls 
into  Ruisia.  Gtn.  Biagr.  Diet.  edit.  1798. — A. 
ALEXANDER,  Noel,  a  Dominican,  one 
of  the  most  industrious  writers  of  the  seven- 
iecth  century,  was  born  at  Rouen  in  1639. 
This  voluminous  author  wrote  in  Latin,  in 
tUght  volumes  folio,  "  An  Ecclesia^cal  His- 
tory of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,"  first 
published  ia  separate  portioDs  between  tke  years 


1678  and  1686,  and  afterwards  collect  in 
1699.  Another  edition  was  published  at  the 
same  rime,  in  twenty-six  volumes  8vo  ;  aitd  a 
diird  at  Lucca,  in  1754-  The  learned  disser- 
tations in  this  work  are  Inuch  esteemed.  The 
author  having  given  olFence  to  the  court  of 
Rome,  by  supponing  certain  claims  of  the  Gal- 
ilean church,  and  the  righa  of  kings,  his  work, 
as  far  as  it  was  then  published,  was  in  1684 
proscribed  by  an  express  decree  of  pope  Inno- 
cent XI,  This  proscription  did  not,  however, 
prevent  Alexander  from  proceeding  with  his 
work,  and  he  was  suffered  to  complete  it  with- 
out molestation.  His  judicious  replies  to  the 
censures  of  the  inquisition  will  be  read  with 
pleasure.  Another  elaborate  work  produced 
by  the  industry  of  this  learned  ecclesiastic  was, 
"  A  System  of  Theology,  Positive,  Dogmatic, 
and  Moral,"  publi-ihed  in  ten  volumes  ovo.  in 
1694,  and  afterwards  in  two  volumes,  folio,  in 
1703.  He  published  in  i6qg,  at  Cologne, 
"  An  Apology  for  the  Dominican  Missionaries 
in  China ;"  and  in  1700,  a  treatise  "  On  the 
Agreement  of  the  Chinese  Ceremonies  with  the 
Greek  and  Roman  Idolatries."  Seven  letters 
to  the  Jesuit  fadiers  Dez  and  Le  Comptc,  upon 
the  same  subject,  afterwards  appeared.  This 
learned  Dominican's  two  last  works,  were,  "  A 
LiKral  and  Moral  Exposition  of  the  four  Evan- 
gelists," printed  in  folio  in  1703 ;  and  a  Similar 
"  Exposition  of  the  Epistles,"  in  17 10 ;  they 
are  written  in  Latin.  Noel  Alexander  was  suc- 
cessively a  professor  of  philosophy  and  theolo- 
gy i  he  was  created"  a  doctor  of  the  Sorboune, 
in  1675,  and  died,  at  Paris,  in  1724.  Not- 
withstanding the  proscription  passed  upon  his 
works,  pope  Benedict  XIII.  called  him  master, 
and  many  patient  readers  have  probably  pro- 
fited  by   his  labours.     Afareri.     Nmv,    tiict, 

-  ALEXANDER  of  Paphlagonia,  bom  at 
Abonotichos,  a  town  of  Paphlagonta  on  the 
Euxine,  an  infamous  impostor,  probably  prac- 
tised his  delusions  towards  tbe  latter  end  of  the 
second  century.  His  story  is  humorously  told 
byLucIan,  who  declares  himself  to  have  been 
an  eye-witness  of  his  impostures,  but  evidently 
witli  a  mixture  of  fiction,  which  it  is  difficult 
to  separate  from  the  truth.  We  shall  content 
ourselves  with  barely  mentioning  a  single  inci- 
dent. In  the  war  between  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
the  Quadi  and  Marcomani,  this  deceiver,  hav- 
ing free  access  to  the  court  of  the  emperor  by 
means  of  Rutilianus,  delivered  an  oracle,  com- 
manding, that  two  lions  should  be  thrown  alive 
into  the  Ister  with  spices  and  a  sacrifice,  pro- 
mising, that  tbe  consequeacc  would  be  victory. 
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^ory,  and  peace.  The  command  was  execiaed, 
and  the  lions,  which  swam  on  shore  in  the  ene- 
mies' country,  were  destroyed  :  but,  contrary  to 
the  expectation  excited  by  the  prediction  of  this 
pretended  oracle,  the  Romans  shortly  afterwards 
suffered  a  total  defeat.  -  Alexander,  in  order  to 
•ave  his  credit,  had  recourse  to  the  expedient  so 
often  tried  at  Delphos,  and  coolly  said,  that  the 
oracle  had  indeed  foretold  a  victory,  but  did  not 
JBcbre  whether  it  would  happen  to  the  Ro- 
mans or  to  their  enemies.  Those  who  wish 
to  read  further  particulars  concerning  this  Alex- 
snder,  are  referred  to  the  entertaining  and  sati- 
rical piece  of  Lucian,  entitled,  "  Alexander,  or 
Fseudomantis. " — E. 

-  ALEXANDER  of  Par^s,  a  French  port, 
■who  flourished  in  the  twelfth  century,  was  born 
at  Bemai  in  Normandy.  He  left  his  native 
province,  then  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
kings  of  England,  and  removed  to  Paris,  where 
he  cultivated  letters,  and  became  in  lomc  mea- 
sure the  founder  of  French  poetry.  He  imi- 
tated Gasse,  also  a  Norman,  in  the  form  of  his 
Tersification,  adopting  his  verses  of  twelve  syl- 
lables, as  most  proper  for  heroic  subjects.  In  this 
measure  he  wrote  his  poem  of  *<  Alexander  the 
Great,"  which  was  very  favourably  received  in 
the  court  of  Philip- Augustus,  and  gave  the  first 
idea  of  what  could  be  done  in  that  way  by  the 
French  language.  The  poem  isa  sort  of  metri- 
cal version  of  a  life  of  Alexander  dien  current, 
but  mixed  with  several  facts  which,  under  the 
name  of  Alexander,  allude  to  the  iustoiy  of 
France  at  that  period.  The  versificanon  is  In 
many  parts  harmonious,  with  passages  of  strong 
sense.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  name  of 
Alexandrines,  applied  to  lines  of  twelve  syl- 
lables, has  been  taken  from  this  work  either 
in  reference  to  its  author  or  its  subject.  Morc- 
ri.—A. 

ALEXANDER,  William,  eari  of  Sririing, 
a  poet  and  statesman,  was  the  son  of  Andrew 
Alexander  of  Menstrie  in  Scotland,  and  was  born 
in  1 580.  He  travelled  as  tutor  or  companion  to 
the  carl  of  Argyle,  and,  on  his  return,  lived  as 
^private  gentleman  in  the  court  of  king  Jamei 
VI.  and  exercised  those  poetical  talents  which 
he  had  very  early  manifested.  After  having 
preluded  with  amorous  verses,  he  clianged  his 
Strain  to  the  themes  of  philosophy  and  morals, 
and  aimed  at  holding  the  mirror  to  princes,  in  a 
series  of  tragedies  in  rhyme,  formed  somewhat 
upon  the  ancient  model  with  chorusses.  One, 
on  the  «tory  of  Darius,  was  published  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1603  ;  and  it  was  repiinted  with  three 
•lore,  viz.  Croesus,  the  Alexandrian,  and  Ju- 
lius Ciesar,  in  16071  under  the  title  of  "  Mo> 


narchick  Tragedies."  They  arc  grave,  lofty, 
and  sententious  ;  and  the  language  and  versili- 
cation  are  such  as  even  still  would  seem  to  re- 
<]uire  little  correction.  He  published  other 
poems  of  a  political  kind;  particularly  a  "  Par- 
wnesis"  to  prince  Henry,  in  which  is  contained 
a  noble  lesson  to  an  heir  of  royalty.  He  also 
wrote  a  supplement  to  complete  the  third  part 
of  sir  Philip  Sidney's  romance,  published  111 
1613,  in  which  year  he  was  made  one  of  the- 
gentlemen  ushert  of  the  presence  to  prince 
Charles.  In  1614  he  printed  a  sacred  poem  of 
considerable  length,  called  "  Dooms-Day  ;"and 
in  that  year  was  knighted  by  king  James,  and 
made  master  of  the  re<juests.  Now  began  his 
political  career.  Havmg  projected  the  settle- 
ment of  a  colony  in  Nova  Scotia,  he  had  agrant 
made  him  of  that  country  in  1621.  Charles,  ' 
on  his  accession,  greatly  countenanced  the 
scheme,  and,  to  promote  it,  founded  the  order  of 
knights  baronet  in  Scotland  aiid  Nova  Scoria, 
each  of  whom  were  to  have  a  portion  of  land 
in  the  new  colony.  Sir  William  Alexander 
himself  was  to  have  precedence  as  his  majesty's 
lieutenant  of  Nova  Scotia.  He  had  also  me 
privilege  of  coining  small  copper  money.  This 
design,  however,  was  attended  with  little  suc- 
cess, and  sir  William  underwent  some  discre- 
dit in  the  sale  of  his  honours.  At  leng^  he 
disposed  of  the  whole  country  to  the  Ftendl  for 
five  or  six  thousand  pounds. 
■  The  king  created  him  secretary  of  state  for 
Scodand  in  1626,  and  a  peer  of  that  realm^  by 
the  style  of  viscount  Stirling,  in  1630.  He  wu 
raised  to  thedignity  of  carlin  i633,^at  the  so- 
lemnity of  die  Icing's  coronation  at  Holyrood- 
house.  He  discharged  the  ofGce  of  secretary  of 
state  with  great  reputation  till  his  death  in  1040. 
To  a  new  edition  of  his  poems,  printed  some 
time  before,  lie  added  the  first  book  of  an  herOic 
poem,  entitled,  "Jonathan;"  and  he  polished 
and  improved  the  style  of  the  whole  widi  much 
care.  They  compose  a  very  respectable  portion 
of  the  polite  literature  of  that  age;  though  their 
gravity  and  prolixity  are  not  much  suited  to  the 
taste  of  the  present.  It  does  not  appear  that  his 
plays  were  ever  acted.  They  are  rather  drama- 
tic poems  for  perusal  in  the  closet.     Biogr,  Bri- 

ALEXANDER  Trallianus,  a  physi- 
cian of  Tralles,  in  Lydia,  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  Justinian,  in  the  sixth  century.  He  was 
broughtupundcrhis  father, andarrivcdathigh  re- 
putation and  extensive  practice,  as  well  at  Rome, 
as  in  various  pans  of  the  empire  into  which  he 
travelled  ;  whence  he  bore  the  name-of  Alexan- 
der the  physician.     He  appears  to  have  beea 
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employed  among  people  of  hi^  rank.  Me  was 
a  man  of  learning,  and  chiefiy  folluwcd  the  prac- 
tice uf  Hippocrates,  and  die  theory  of  Gaten. 
His  works  in  Greek  have  come  cown  to  our 
times,  and  are  not  unworthy  of  notice.  They 
are  less  of  a  compilation  than  those  of  other 
Greeks  about  that  age,  and  contain  many  obser- 
vations draws  from  nis  own  practice.  He  even 
ventures  occasionally  to  contradict  the  authority 
<tf  Galen.  He  describes  diseases  in  a  plain  and 
precise  manner,  from  those  of  the  head  to  those 
of  the  feet ;  aivd  gives  various  formulae  of  medi- 
cines of  his  own  invention.  Amidst  several 
useful  things  arc  mingled  amulets,  incantations, 
and  other  follici  of  Oie  time ;  on  the  whole, 
however,  he  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the 
early  practitioners.  His  viorks  have  several 
limes  keen  published  both  in  Gredc  and  die  La- 
tin version.  Of  die  latter,  Haller  gave  an  edi- 
tion at  Lausanne  in  1773.  Frtind,  liist.ef 
f^l.     Halltr,  Biil.  Mtd.  Pract.—h. 

AL£X1S  MicHAELoviTCH,  czar  of  Rus- 
tia,  die  son  of  die  czar  Michael  Theodorovikh, 
vaa  bom  in  1630^  At  the  death  of  lus  fadier 
in  1646,  he  was  immediately  crowned  by  ^thc 
care  of  his  governor  Morosou,  who  became 
bis  prime -minister  and  chief  confidant,  and  en- 
deavoured to  divert  him  from  attention  to  public 
afiuirs.  He  married  him  to  the  daughter  of  a 
nobleman  of  small  fortune  dependant  on  him- 
self, and  took  the  sister  for  his  own  wife.  The 
mal-adminijtiation  of  this  minister  and  Iits  con- 
tcdcrates  occasioned  a  terrible  insurrection  of  the 
iohabitants  of  Moscow,  who  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining the  punishment  of  neveral  of  them,  and 
Morosou  was  with  difficulty  saved  by  the  iutcr- 
'  n  of  the  czar  himself. 


Alexis  afterwards  look  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment into  his  own  hands,  and  exhibited  tokens 
of  great  vigour  and  capacity.  He  made  war 
with  the  Poles,  ami  recovered  the  towns  and 
provinces  which  had  been  ceded  to  them  at  the 
lost  peacei  Vhen  Poland  was  invaded  by 
Charles  GustavuF,  king  of  Sweden,  Alexis  made 
a  truce  with  that  kingdom  in  1656;  and  soon 
after  thought  it  necessary  to  turn  his  ai-ms  against 
Charles,  who  had  appropriated  Lithuania  to 
himself.  A  war  ensued  with  various  success, 
which  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Carlis 
in  1661.  During  the  course  of  these  wars,  the 
czar  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  the  internal 
improvement  and  prosperity  of  his  dominions ; 
and,  with  very  little  advantage  of  cducaiioo, 
showed  a  truly  cnUghteoed  mindi  He  caused  an 
epitome  of  several  sciences  to  be  translated  into 
the  Russian  bnguage,  and  took  great  delight  in 
the  perusal  at  it.    He  collected  into  one  body  all 


die  laws  of  the  various  provinces  of  his  empii^ 
and  had  them  printed  together  in  Russian — a 
very  laudable  attempt  in  legislation,  though  th*- 
result,  in  so  rude  a  state  ofcivilisation,  could  be 
no  better  than  an  imperfect  and  ill-digested  com- 
pUement.  He  introduced  several  new  manufac- 
tures, particularly  of  silk  and  linen  ;  added  two 
subuftn  to  Moscow ;  aod  built  market  towns  in 
several  districts,  which  be  peopled  with  Poles 
and  Lithuanians.  He  also  brought  several 
large  desert  tracts  into  cultivation  by  setdinf; 
upon  them  prisoners  taken  in  war.  He  evea. 
formed  a  design  of  maintaining  fleets  in  die  Cas- 
pian and  £^ck  seas,  and  sent  for  shipwright* 
from  Holland  for  the  purpose  of  building  diem. 
He  received  ambassadors  from  Persia,  Cbiuar 
and  other  countries  in  Asia;  and  was  the  first 
czar  who  maintained  a  close  correspondence 
widi  the  principal  European  powcra.  He  en- 
deavoured, though  circumspecdy,  to  augment 
the  power  of  the  crown ;  a  necessary  prepaia.- 
tive  to  improvement  in  a  country  possessed  by  a 
potent  and  barbarous  aristocracy.  He  institutei) 
a  private  chamber  for  the  trial  ot  offences  against 
himself;  and,though  he  pixxreededcautiouslyia 
examinadons,  he  executed  justice  with  rigour  on 
the  guilty,  and  generally  in  a  private  manner^ 
Though  his  revenues  were  proportionally  tciv 
small,  yet,  by  good  economy,  he  kept  a  magni- 
ficent court  and  large  army,  and  Wt  his  irea« 
sory  rich.  Besides  his  fonign  wars,  a  very 
extensive  end  formidable  domestic  rebellion  t^- 
structed  his  plans  for  the  good  of  his  country, 
'fhis  was  excited  in  1669  by  Stenko  Rszin» 
chief  of  the  Don  Cossaci,  ana  for  a  long  dme 
was  cairied  on  with  equal  success  and  cruelty.. 
Stenko  gained  possession  of  Astrakan ;  and» 
being  joined  by  a  muhitudc  of  oppressed  pea- 
sants who  rose  agains;  and  murdered  their  lords, 
there  were  at  one  time  two  hundred  thousand  re- 
beb  in  arms.  Equal  severity  was  employed  in 
suppressing  it ;  but  it  was  not  fiiliy  quashed  till 
1671,  when  Stenko  was  betrayed  into  the  czar's 
hands,  and  execated. 

The  afiairs  of  Poland  caused  several  hanghty 
and  menacing  messages  to  pass  between  the 
grand  seignior  and  the  czar,  which  at  length 
ended  in  direct  hostilities.  Alexis  endeavoured 
to  engage  all  the  princes  of  Christendom  in  ^ 
lea^e  atraihit  the  Turks  ;  and  sent  an  ambas- 
sador to  Rome,  who  refused  to  degrade  his  ma- 
ster's dignity  by  kiting  the  pcqw's  toe.  He  was, 
however,  highly  caressed  by  that  court,  and 
brought  back  promises,  but  litde  else.  Alexis 
then  joined  with  the  Poles,  and,  by  the  diversion, 
he  gave  to  the  Turkish  arms,  contriJ)uted  much 
(o  me  great  victory  obtained  by  John  Sobicski> 
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JVt  flie  vacancy  of  the  crown  of  Poland,  he  pro- 
posed his  son  for  king,  witli  the  project  of  an 
anion  betncen  Polano,  Lithuania,  aiid  Russia; 
but  the  electors  preferred  Sobimki.  Various 
jealousies  arose  between  the  two  crowns  in  the 
progress  of  the  war  against  Turkey,  which 
ended  in  the  conquest  of  the  whole  Ukraine  by 
the  Poles.  In  this  state  of  aflairs,  Alexis  was 
seised  with  an  illness  which  carried  him  ofF  at 
the  early  age  of  forty-six,  A.  D.  1677.  ^* 
left  behind  him  two  sons  and  four  daughters  by 
his  first  wife ;  and  one  son  and  daughter  by  his 
second  wife,  Natalia,  the  daughter  of  Naris- 
kin,  a  captain  of  hussars.  I'his  last  son  was 
aflerwards  the  great  cz^r  Peter  ;  to  whom 
Alexis  was  a.  wonhy  predecessor  and  example. 
AfaJ.  Univers.  Hitt. — .A. 

ALEXIUS  L  (CoMNENUS,)  emperor  of 
the  east,  son  of  John  Comnenus,  who  was 
brother  of  the  emjicror  Isaac,  was  born  at 
Constantinople  in  1048.  After  receiving  an  ex- 
cellent education,  he  was  early  employed  In  mi- 
litary service,  and,  along  with  his  elder  brother, 
Isaac,  commanded  against  the  Turks,  then  in- 
vading the  empire  under  their  great  sultan.  Alp 
Arslan.  The  two  brothers  adhered  to  the  em- 
peror Michael  Ducas  ;  and  Alexius  suppressed 
a  rebellion  against  hiin  fotnicd  by  Unci,  or  Ru- 
Eelius.  At  length,  Niccphorus  Botoniates  hav- 
ing assumed  the  purple,  and  Michael  Ducas  re- 
linng  to  a  monaster)',  Alexius  offered  his  ser- 
vices to  tlic  new  emjtcror,  desiring  him  to  judge 
■  of  his  furure  loyalty  by  his  past  opjxisitlon.  Be- 
ing received  to  trust,  he  defeated  Bryeimius  and 
Bastlaclus,  two  competitors  for  the  throne,  in 
which  exploits  he  equally  distinguished  his  va- 
lour and  humanity.  In  consetjucncc  of  some 
court  intrigues,  and  the  hostile  designs  of  the 
fevouTites  of  die  emperor,  the  two  brothers  of 
the  Coinneni  were  driven  into  rebellion  ;  and, 
withdrawing  to  the  army  on  the  borders  of 
Thtuce,  they  obtained  its  concurrence  in  the 
deposition  of  Niccjihorus.  Isaac,  though  the 
elder,  readily  consented  to  the  preference  of 
Alexins.  He  was  saluted  emperor  by  the  troops, 
and  immediately  proceeded  with  them  to  Con- 
stantinople. The  capital  was  betrayed  into  his 
hands,  and  his  barbarian  soldiers  obtained  much 
wealthy  spoil  from  the  churches  and  monasteries. 
By  the  influence  of  George  Palseologus,  the  fleet 
was  induced  to  declare  in  hiv  favour  ;  and  the 
resignation  of  Botoniates  transferred,  without 
bloodshed,  the  crown  to  Alexius  In  1081. 

After  atoning  b)-  a  public  penance  for  the  db- 
«rdcrs  of  his  troops,  he  began  to  make  prcpara- 
tiDPS  for  stopping  die  prepress  of  the  Turks.  He 


had  obtained  some  successes  against  tTicm,  when 
he  was  obbged  hastily  to  accept  their  overtures 
for  peace,  on  the  advice  that  Robert  Guiscard, 
the  famous  Norman,  was  invading  the  empire 
on  the  side  of  Epirus.  Robert  advanced  to 
Durazzo  fDyrrhachium),  to  which  he  wa* 
laying  siege,  when  Alexius  met  him  at  the  head 
of^  a  large  army.  A  battle  ensued,  in  which 
the  emperor  was  defeated  with  great  loss  ;  and 
Durazzo  surrendered.  Alexms  was  indefatiga* 
blc  in  raising  new  levies  ;  and,  in  order  to  reple- 
nish hts  exhausted  treasury,  he  made  free  with 
some  of  the  wealrti  of  the  church,  a  measure 
that  gave  great  offence  to  the  clergy.  He  like 
wise  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Henry,  cm* 
peror  of  Germany  ;  by  whose  invasion  of  Ca- 
'labria,  Robert  was  recalled  home.  His  son, 
Bohemond,  however,  continued  the  wjr  in 
Greece  with  various  success:  but  at  length  he 
found  it  expedient  to  evacuate  his  conquests,  and 
follow  his  lather.  In  io84Robertmadca  second 
expedition  into  Greece,  to  oppose  which  Alexius 
engaged  the  Venetian  fleet  to  join  his  owri. 
Three  engagements  were  fought  near  Corfu,  In 
die  two  first  of  which  the  Greeks  and  Venetian* 
had  the  advantage ;  in  the  latter,  riie  Notmaiu 
obtained  a  complete  victtfry.  But  Robert  dying, 
die  Normans  withdrew  their  forces  from  Greece* 
and  tranauillily  was  restored. 

Immediately  after  the  termination  of  this  war, 
another  succeeded  with  the  Scythians,  who, 
crossing  the  Danube,  laid  waste  the  country  of 
Thrace.  The  emperor's  generals  at  first  sus- 
tained some  defeats  from  these  barbarians ;  but 
Alexius  himself  marching  against  than,  put  an 
end  to  the  war  by  a  victory  in  which  the  ravagcra 
were  almost  totally  destroyed.  Wars  with  the 
Turks,  and  a  renewed  war  with  the  Scythians, 
kept  the  empire  in  almost  constant  agitation,  till 
the  period  when  it  was  still  more  seriously  en* 
dangered  by  the  events  of  the  famous  first  cru- 
sade. 

Alexius  himself  originally  contributed  to  rouie 
this  storm  of  war  which  fell  so  heavily  on  his 
own  dominions.  His  ambassadors  appeared  at 
the  famous  council  of  Placentia,  where,  by 
strong  representations  of  the  danger  of  Constan- 
tinople from  the  Turks,  and  suppliant  addresses 
to  the  mania]  princes  of  western  Europe  for 
their  aid,  they  obtained  as;urancesof  powerful 
and  speedy  succour.  But  the  first  expeditioD 
under  Peter  the  hermit  was  sufficient  to  excite 
the  apprehensions  of  die  Greclt  emperor  with 
respect  to  such  ferocious  and  dangerous  allies ; 
and  when  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  with  the  other 
confederate  princes,  arrived  at  Constantinople  ia 
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IO(}6,  Alexius  was  rather  disposed  lo  i^rd 
them  as  enemies  dian  friends.  His  policy  was 
therefore  irresolute  and  ambiguous ;  and  he  has 
been  charged  by  the  Latin  writers  with  the 
basest  treachery,  while  his  intentions  seem  to 
have  been  no  more  than  to  guard  aErainst  the 
dangers  which  pressed  him  on  all  sides-  He 
made  a  treaiy,  in  which  it  was  stipulated  tliat 
he  should  assist  them  with  his  forces,  and  sup- 
ply them  with  all  necessaries,  while  on  their 
pans  they  should  restore  to  the  empire  all  the 
conquests  they  should  make  from  the  Turks  and 
Saracens.  He  attached  the  leaders  by  presents 
and  flattery,  and  having  induced  them  all  seve- 
rally to  pay  him  homage,  he  dismissed  them  as 
speedily  as  possible  to  the  seat  of  war  in  Asia. 
Nice  was  the  first  place  obtained  by  the  arms  of 
the  crusaders ;  and  the  emperor's  lieutenant  was 
pot  in  possession  of  it.  Afterwards  Antioch 
surrendered  to  them ;  but  of  this  metropolis  and 
its  territory  they  elected  Bohemond  king,  re- 
gardless of  their  stipulations  with  the  emperor, 
who,  they  alleged,  had  ^ed  in  his  part  of  the 
conditions.  Alexius,  however,  reaped  some 
advantage  from  the  successes  of  the  Christian 
princes,  since  they  enabled  him  to  recover  from 
the  Turks  several  of  the  Greek  islands,  witli 
some  maritime  towns  in  Lesser  Asia.  But  he 
was  thereby  involved  in  t  war  with  Bohemond, 
who  took  from  him  X^odiceai  as  appertaining 
to  his  kingdom  of  Antioch.  Tlie  emperor 
then  fitted  out  a  great  fieet,  which  met  and  de^ 
feated  that  of  the  crusaders  near  Rhodes.  He 
also  ordered  one  of  his  generals  to  lay  siege  to 
Laodicea,  who  retook  it.  Bohemond  afterwards, 
icinforced  by  large  succours  from  Europe, 
landed  in  Greece,  and  besieged  Durazzo.  It 
held  out,  however,  till  the  war  was  terminated 
by  a  negotiation  ;  and  soon  after,  the  emperor 
was  delivered  by  death  from  his  ambitious  foe. 
Alexius  tlien  marched  in  person  against  the 
Turks,  who  had  made  incursions  to  the  gales 
of  Nice,  and  gave  them  a  great  defeat;  but 
they  returned  next  year,  and  several  actions  en- 
sued between  them  and  the  emperor's  lieute- 
nants, till^t  length  they  were  brought  to  sue  for 
peace. 

Alexius,  now  grown  old  and  disabled  with  the 
gout,  no  more  left  his  capital,  but  <spent  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  in  endeavouring  to  heal  the 
divisions  which  rent  the  Greek  church.  He  in- 
gratiated himself  with  the  clergy  as  a  champion 
of  die  orthodox  faith  ;  and,  though  not  cruel  by 
nature,  was  led  by  zeal  to  the  persecution  of  he- 
Ktics.  His:  long  reign  of  thirty-seven  years  fii- 
tigBcdhia  subjcets,.  and  when  be  died,  m  lLl8, 


he  had,  in  a  great  measure,  lost  their  af&ctioiv 
and  reverence.  On  his  death-bed  he  resisted  the 
solicitations  of  die  empress  Irene  for  disinherit- 
ing his  son  John  in  favour  of  the  husband  of  his 
daughter  Anne ;  and  the  empress  indignantly 
replied  to  a  pious  ejaculation  that  he  made  on 
the  vanity  of  the  world,  "  You  die  as  you  have 
lived — a  hypscrite."  His  character  has  been 
paincetl  in  the  most  opposite  colours  by  friends 
and  enemies.  His  daughter,  the  celebrated  his- 
torian, Anna  Comnena,  represents  it  as  a  com- 
position of  every  royal  and  private  virtue;  while 
the  Latins  paint  him  as  a  monster  of  perfidy. 
Considering  the  peculiar  difficulties  under  which 
he  laboured,  some  craft  and  duplicity  may  be 
excused  ;  and  it  must  be  apknowlec^d  that  his 
incessant  vigilance  and  activity  were  worthy  of 
his  station,  and  that  few  princes  have  done  more 
for  the  benefit  of  their  people.  He  was  bounti- 
ful to  his  friends,  and  clement  to  his  enemies — a. 
lover  of  letters,  and  equally  versed  in  the  arts 
of  government  and  of  war.  Univers.  Hist^  • 
Gihbon. — A. 

ALEXIUS  III.  Angelus,  emperor  of  tHe- 
east  in  1195,  usurped  that  station  by  the  basest 
perfidy  towards  his  brother  Isaac  Angelus,  whom 
he  confined  in  a  melancholy  prison,  and  de- 
prived of  sight.  Quitting  his  family  name,  ho 
assqined  that  of  the  Comncni;  but  he  employed 
his  elevation  merely  as  an  instrument  of  riotous 
luxury,  committing  tlie  managementof  all  pub- 
lic affairs  to  his  wife  Euphrosyne,  who  oppressed 
the  people  by  extortion,  and  set  the  chief  offices 
of  state  to  sale.  His  nephew  Alexius,  the  son. 
of  Isaac,  escaping  fi'om  his  power,  went  to 
Venice,  where  a  body  of  western  princes  andr 
nobles  were  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  a. 
fourth  crusade  against  the  infidels.  He  engaged 
these  by  a  treaty  to  assist  him  in  the  recovery  of 
his  paternal  crown;  and,  in  laoa,  the  united 
powers  of  the  French  and  Venetians  appeared. 
before  Constantinople.  The  usurper  in  vaiiL 
endeavoured  to  divert  tficm  from  an  attack  by  a 
Suppliant  embassy.  They  laid  close  siege  ta- 
the  cityj  and,  though  at  first  received  by  die- 
Greeks  with  firmness,  thCy  at  length,  in  1203*. 
broke  within  the  fortifications,  and  repulsed 
Alexius,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  much  superior, 
body,  attempted  to  drive  them  back.  In  the  en- 
suing night,  collecting  all  the  treasury  he  could. 
find,  and  deserting  his  wife  and  people,  Alexius 
escaped  in  a  bark  through  die  Bosphorus  to  an 
obscure  harbour  in  1'hrace,  and  his  blind  bro- 
ther Isaac,  with  his  SOB,  were  by  the  people  re- 
stored to  their  throne.  Alexius,  after  various 
adventures,  fell  into  the  hwds  of  his  s6n-in-Uv£^ 
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T&eoJore  Laccaris,  fagamst  whomhc  had  insti- 
gated  [he  Turks)  who  put  out  his  eyes,  and  shut 
him  up  in  a  monastery  at  Nice  in  Asia,  where 
he  died  some  years  after.  Uaivers.  Hist.  Gii- 
htn.     Mereri. — A. 

ALEXIUS  IV.  or  the  Young,  was  made 
joint  eiQpeEorwith  his  father  Isaac  in  1203.  in 
the  manner  above  related.  The  obligadons  un- 
der which  he  had  laid  hinoself  to  submit  the  east- 
cm  empire  to  the  authority  of  the  pope,  and  to 
bestow  ample  rewards  on  his  western  auxiliaries, 
involved  him  in  great  difficulties  ;  and  quarrels 
soon  arose  in  Constantinople  between  the  Latins 
and  Greeks,  one  of  which  occasioned  a  dread- 
ful conflagration  that  destroyed  a  great  part  of 
the  city.  Alexius  made  a.  progress  through  his 
dominions,  escortedby  the  marquis  of  Montfer^ 
rat ;  but,  on  his  retutii,  he  found  the  aScctioRa 
sf  his  subjects  alienated.  His  measures  to  raise 
the  sums  due  from  him  to  his  allies  occasioned  a 
tumult,  fomented  by  a  prince  of  the  house  oS 
Ducas,  sumamed  Murtzuffle,  la.  which  Alexins 
was  deposed,  imprisoned,  aad  soon  after  put  to 
death.  This  happened  in  the  ytar  1^04..  Whe- 
ther his  fadicr  was  first  deac^.  or  not,  is  a  fact 
not  agreed  upon  among  historians.  Umvtrs. 
Sill.     GihboM.     Aforeri. — A. 

ALEXIUS  V.  DucAs,  ivnamicA  Murtzuffle, 
&om  his  blark  riiaggy  ^cbr«ws,  was  a  near  re- 
lation of  the  imperial  family,  and  possessed  both 
vigour.' and.  address,  but  allied  to  treachery  and 
cruelty..  After  the  murder  of  his  predecessor  he 
was  raised  to.  the  empire  by  the  unanimous  ac- 
clamations of  the  CoDstantinopolitans,.  and  pro- 
ceeded to  prepare  for  that  defence  of  his  metro- 
polis, which  he  foresaw  would  soon  be  iieccssa- 
(y."  The  Latins,  pitying  the  fate  of  dieir  un- 
happy ally  Alexius  the  young,  and  irritated  at 
die  prospect  of  losing  their  rewards,  collected  all 
didr  forces  for  a  second  siege.  Alurtzuffic,  in 
a  nocturnal  sally,  was  defeated  with  great  loss, 
and  his  great  standard,  consisting  of  a  miraculous 
image  of  the  virgin,  was  taken.  The  defence,, 
however,  was  continued  three  months  longer, 
till  all  was  prcpai^d  on  the  part  of  the  Latins 
foragencralsssault,  in  the  month  of  April  1204. 
Icsucceeded ;  and  MuitzuEBe  made  his  escape  in 
the  night  in  a  small  vessel  along  with  Euphro- 
syne,  the  wifi:  of  Alexius  III.  and  her  daughter 
Eudoxia,  whom  he  had  married  after  abandoning 
his  lawful  wife.  He  repaired  to  the  camp  of  his 
&ther-in-Iaw  in  Thrace,  who  received  him  at 
first  with  apparent  favour;  but,  soon  after,  he 
caused  him  to  be  seised  in  the  bath,  at  a  feast, 
deprived  of  his  sight,  stripped  of  his  treasures, 
an^  turned  out  to  wander.  Murtzuffle  procured 
a.  conveyance  into  Asia,  but  was  seised  in  his 


passage  by  the  Latins,  who  caused  bim  to  te 
tried  for  the  murder  of  young  Alexius,  and- 
condemned  him  to  an  ignominious  death.  The 
mode  of  it  was  singular.  He  was  made  to  a- 
scendthc  Theodosian  column,  a  pillar  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  feet  in  height,  whence  he  was. 
cast  down  headlong,  and  dashed  in  pieces.  Uni— 
vers.  Hist.     Gibbon.     Morer'i.—h. 

ALFENUS,  Varus,  a  Roman  civilian,  a 
disciple  of  Servius  Sulpitius,  flourished  about  the 
year  of  Rome  7C4,  or  tlie  second  year  of  the 
Christian  xra.  Horace  mentions  him  as  one 
who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  mechanic  trade 
of  a  shoe-maker,  but  had  quitted  this  humbJsv 
occupation  for  a  profession  ia  which  he  had  ac> 
quired  reputation.     (Sat.  lib.  i.  sat.  3.  v.  130.)} 
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Ammianus  Marcellinus,  speaking  of  the  adfo.^ 
cates  of  his  dmc,  says,  that,  in  order  to  be 
thought  deeply  r«id  in  die  science  of  the  law* 
they  ulk  of  Trebaiius,  Cascellius,  andAlfcnus) 
whence  it  appears*  tl^bhis  name  imnatters  of. 
law  wasof  hi^  authority.  (Atmn.  M.  lib.  iii. 
c  4.)  Alfenus  wrote  forty  books  of  Digests, 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  index  of  the  ran- 
decis,  and  sundry  books  of  collections.  Aulus 
Gellius,  while  he  criticises  the  passages  which 
he  cites  from  these^  works,  speaks  of  the  author 
as  a  diligent  inquirer  into  antiquities — "  Re- 
rum  antiquarum  non  incuriosus."  (Aul.  G. 
lib.  vi.  c.  5.)  The  civilian  Faulus  wrote,  an 
abridgment  of  the  works  of  Alfenus.  One  of 
the  old  scholiasts  upon  Horace,  in  his  note  on 
the  passage  above  referred  to,  relates,^  that  he 
was  buried-  at  the  public  expense.  If  this  was 
true,  Alfenus,  without  enrich ing>him self  by  his 
profession,  had  acquired  an  honest  reputation, 
which  may  afford  a  great  encouragement  to  ge- 
nius to  step  boldly  out  of  the  lower  walks  of 
life,  and  enter  upon  the  honourable  career  of 
professional  merit.     Bayle,     Moreri.  —  E. 

ALFORD,  MicHAEi.,.  an  English  Jesuit, 
a  native  of  London,  was  bom  iwthe  year  1587, 
and  entered  into  the  society  in  1607.  After 
having  studied  philosophy  and  theology,  partly 
in  Spain  and  partly  at  Louvain,  he  redded  five, 
yearsat  Rome.  Retuiningto  England,  he  was 
arrested  at  Canterbury  and  sent  to  London,  but 
was.  soon  set  at  liberty.  From  thattime- he  re- 
sided in  England  as  a  missionary  from  t!ie  society 
upwards  ofthirty  yeara.  He  died  at  St.-  Omer's 
in  the  year  1653,  and  left  two  treatises  in  eccle-- 
siastical  history  i  "  Britannia  Illustrata,"  print- 
ed in  410.  at  Antwerp,  in  1641 ;  and  "  Annales . 
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ficclesiaalici  ^ritannorbni,"  &c.  printed  *<  the 
«ame  place.     Morert. — -E. 

ALFRAGAN.orALFEftOAM,  Mahomet, 
wi  Arabian  mathematician  and  astronomer,  was 
ttomat  Fer^n  in  Sogdtuna,  now  called  Samar- 
<:and.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  calijih  Al-mamon, 
wild  died  in  the  year  833.  He  wrote  in  Arabic 
a  work  entitled,  "  The  Elements  of  Astrono- 
thy,"  in  which  he  chiefly  fallows  Ptolemy,  and 
frequently  cites  him,  Tliis  work  was  first 
translated  into  Latin  in  the  tw^fth  century  by 
Johannes  Hispaleiisis,  and  printed  at  Ferrara  in 
1493,  and  at  Nnremlier^  in  1537,  widi  a  pre- 
face by  Melaocthon.  A  second  trand.Ttion,  by 
■Chriatman,  from  the  Hebrew  version  of  Anto- 
Ij,  appeared  at  Francfort  in  i  jga  This  trans- 
lation is  accompanied  with  a  commentary,  in 
which  the  traorihtor  compares  the  calendars  of 
the  Romans,  Egyptians,  Arabians,  Persians, 
Syrians,  and  Hchrews,  and  shows  the  corre- 
Spohdence  of  their  years,  A  .hird>  by  Golius, 
professor  of  raathemacics  and  Oriental  languages 
at  Leyden,  accompanied  with  the  Arabic  text, 
and  with  valuable  notes  to  the  end  of  the  ninth 
Vook,  was  published  in  4(0.  at  Amsterdam  in 
1669.  Tliis  translator  did  not  live  to  complete 
his  commentary.     Meren,     HMlMi't  Math. 

ALFRED,  or  jEi,FK£D,sumamcd  (iff  GrM^ 
the  most  ^histrious  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings, 
was  the  youngest  son  of  Ethelwolf,  king  of  tne 
We^t-Saxons,  and  was  born  at  Wannating, 
-supposed  GO  be  Wantage  in  Berkshire,  A.  D. 
849.  So  early  as  the  fifth  year  of  his  age  he  was 
taken  liy  his  m(f>cr  to  R<»ue,  and  he  was  again 
sent  thitner  some  time  afterwards  with  a  nume- 
rous retinue.  On  his  second  visit  he  is  said  to 
have  received  the  royal  unction  from  the  pope, 
Leo  IV.  on  a  report  ofhis  father's  death;  though 
it  is  certain  he  could  not  be  regarded  as  the  heir 
ef  the  crown'  while  he  had  three  older  brothers. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  at  this  polished  court  he 
imbibed,  diough  so  young,  that  taste  for  civi- 
lised society,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  so 
much  distinguished  ;  yet  it  appean,  that  on  his 
return,  the  indulgence  of  his  parents  sutiiircd 
him  to  misspend  liis  time  in  youthful  sports,  to 
that  in  his  twelfth  year  he  was  not  yet  able  to 
read.  His  mother  hrst  excited  in  him  thedesire 
of  literary  attainments  by  the  recital  of  some 
Saxon  poems ;  and,  when  he  had  mastered  thetc 
compositions,  be  proceeded  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Latin  language,  and  gained  such  a 
Kteh  for  study,  that  he  was  totally  absorbed  in 
Aese  pursuits,  till  the  state  ofthe  kingdom  called 
him  forth  to  active  life. 

His  &tbcr  died  when  he.wu  only  ten  .years 


old,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  sons  Ethelhald 
and  Etbelbert,  in  conjunction.  The  former  soon 
dying  lett  the  latter  aole  king  ;  who,  after  a 
reigR  of  five  years,  died  and  gave  way  to  his 
next  brother  Etlielred,  The  coitdition  of  Eng.- 
]aud  wasat  this  time  mobt  calamitous.  The  pi- 
mtJcaJ  Danes,  continually  pouring  in  fresh  bends 
of  plunderers,  had  laid  wsste  a  great  part  of  die 
kingdom,  and  established  themselves  in  several 
of  the  central  districts.  Alfred  had  no  great 
cause  to  be  satisfied  with  the  jusdce  or  genero- 
sity of  his  brothers  towards  him  ;  but  philosophy 
had  rendered  him  content  with  a  small  mainte- 
nance, in  lieu  of  a  large  patrimony  which  his 
father  had  bequeathed  nim.  On  t^e  summons 
of  Eihelred,  however,  he  quitted  his  bdovetl 
studies,  and  took  up  arms  against  (he  invadcrsi 
He  fought  along  with  his  brother  with  various 
success  i  and  when  Ethelred  lost  his  life  in  con  - 
sequence  of  a  wound,  Alfred,  then  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  A.  D.  871,  ascended  a  tnronc 
urhich  promised  much  more  anxiety  and  dan- 
ger than  ease  and  sirfeiidour.  It  is  observable, 
that  the  crown  was  entailed  by  Ethelwolf  on  his 
four  sons,  and  that  some  of  Alfred's  brothers  had 
left  sons ;  but  the  laws  of  hereditary  succession 
were  not  yet  so  settled  as  to  give  them  a  prefera- 
ble claim.  Indeed  an  infant  heir  would  have 
been  a  great  misfortune  in  such  turbulent  pe» 
riods. 

It  would  be  unsuitable  to  the  intention  of  a 
biographical  work  like  the  present,  to  ttace  mi- 
nurely  all  the  public  events  of  this  busy  reign, 
the  chain  of  which  is  sufficiently  perplexed  in 
the  relation  of  professed  historians.  It  will  be 
more  to  the  purpose  to  select  a  few  which  gar- 
tkularly  exhibit  the  character  of  this  great 
prince. 

Adversity  was  his  first  lesson-  New  swarms 
of  Danes  overspread  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
no  power  was  left  to  oppose  them  except  in 
Alfred's  peculiar  dominions,  in  tlie  south-west- 
ern part  of  the  island.  Many  battles  were 
fought,  and  treaties  made  and  broken ;  till  at 
length  the  cause  ofthe  Saxons  seemed  so  despe- 
rate, that  Alfred' was  deserted  by  all  his  adherents, 
and  compelled  to  quit  the  regal  ensigns,  and  to 
seek  for  safety  in  disguise  and  contrealmcTtt. 
Under  a  peasant's  habit  be  took  shelter  unknown 
in  the  cottage  of  one  of  his  neat-herds,  where  an 
incident  passed,  which,  though  trivial,  has  be- 
come memorable  in  popolar  story.  As  h<  sat 
one  day  by  the  fire-side,  trimming  his  bow  and 
arrows,  the  neat-herd's  wife  committed  to  bis 
t»re  during  her  absence  the  baking  of  some 
cakes  on  the  heart}!.  Alfred,  absorbed  in  re-' 
flectiDO,  neglected  his  charge  j  and,  on  die  good 
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w«nMn*'s  return,  recoived  a  sharp  repriraaod  iat 
suiFcriug  those  cakes  to  bum  which  be  wst>  rea- 
dy enough  to  eat. 

Soon  aft«-,  collecting  a  few  &idiful  fbllowcra, 
he  took  possession  of  a  spot  of  firm  eround  in  a 
tnorass  foriaed  b^  the  confluence  of  the  Thone 
and  Parrett  in  Somersetshire,  where  he  made  a 
kind  of  fortress,  and  gave  the  place  Rename  of 
.^Ehctineey,  or  the  Isle  of.NoWes,  now  Athel- 

'  ttcy.  Here  he  passed  a  year  with  his  &mily, 
occasionally  sallying  out  in  profound  secrecy, 
«nd  beating  up  the  quarters  of  the  ni^arded 
Danes  in  tne  vicinity.  At  lenrth  news  came 
to  him  that  the  earl  of  Devonshire  had  defeated 
and  slain  Hubba,  a  disttnginshcd  Danisli  leader, 
and  talccn  their  famous  ma^cal  standard  of  the 
Raven.  It  was  now  time  to  show  hunseU'.  He 
left  his   ntreat;  and  proceeding  towards  the 

.  caosp  of  Gutbrum,  die  Danish  prince,  he  en- 
tered it  in  the  disguise  of  a  harper  or  minstrel, 
and  made  his  observations  on  the  ;tate  and  posi- 
tion of  the  enemy  for  several  days-  He  then 
summoned  his  nobks  with  their  followers  Ea  a 
eeoeral  rendezvous  on  the  botden  of  Selwood 
forest,  where  he  was  received  with  transports  of 

a  and  loyalty-  He  led  them  against  the  Danes, 
>ra  be  jirst  defeated,  and  ^ien,  sniTDUoding 
the  fortii^ed  camp  in  which  they  had  takea 
tefi^B,  compelled  to  surrender.  Such  was 
the  number  of  that  nation  in  the  island, 
that  be  dkought  >t  advisable  to  try  to  conmt 
them  into,  peaceable  subjects  radier  than  aim 
W  their  detivctioo  or  expulsion.  Accord- 
ingly he  ^ve  diem  settlements  in  East  Aaglia 
knd  Nortmimberland,  on  the  conditions  of  aJle- 
mnce  to  him  and  cmversion  to  Chnstianity. 
The  terntswere  acc^ted,  and  AKrcdwas  spon- 
sor for  Outhrum  at  the  font.  He  likewise  gave 
the  same  laws  to  both  nations,  and  endeavoured 
by  every  politic  measure  to  incorporate  tbem  in- 
to one  people.  This  method  succeeded  so  well, 
that,  excepting  one  incurtion  of  a  body  of  Danes 
up  the  Thames,  the  country  was  not  fer  some 

.f^  years  expo^d  to  their  ravages. 

T7  '^ft  I"  order  to  secure  his  kingdom  against  future 
^^depredations,  he  established  a  regular  militia  in- 
to which  all  his  people  fit  to  bear  arms  were  en- 
toSed.  Of  thb,  part  was  stationed  in  castles 
tad  fortresses  erected  in  proper  aituationt,  and 
pan  was  appunled  t«  be  in  readiness  for  assem- 
bling at  stated  places  in  case  of  alarm.  To 
dtis  internal  defence  was  added  what  has  since 
become  the  favoin'ite  protection  of  dx  nation 
■—an  armed  fleet.  He  increased  die  English 
dipping  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  ships  of  war,  manned  pardy  fay  his 
owu  aubjccts,  and  pattly  by  hired  iCmians) 


and  these  he  distrftuted  in  squadrons  round  As- 
island,  at  such  pans  of  the  coast  as  were  most 
accessible  toan  enemv. 

All  these  wise  regulations,  however,  could  not 
afford  uniuterrupted  security  against  so  nume- 
rous and  enterprisinE  a  foe.  In  the  year  893* ', 
Hastings,  a  potent  Dani^  chieftain,  after  ra* 
v^Siug  the  sea-coast  of  France,  disembarked  a 
large  force  in  Keut  and  began  to  plunder  the 
country.  Alfred  opposed  the  different  pardes  of 
Danes  with  success  ;  hut  in  the  mean  titne  their 
countrymen,  who  had  been  settled  in  East  An-^ 

flia  and  Northumberland,  no  longer  restrained, 
y  their  princes,  \neix  oot  into  rebellion,  and 
embarking  in  a  numerous  fleet,  appeared  sud- 
denly on  fie  western  coast  pf  England.  Alfrett 
met  and  repulsed  them  diere ;  but  while  absent 
in  these  parts,  the  Dane»  with  Hastings-  found 
sufficient  employincat  fer  his  forces  elsewhere.. 
However,  tlie  chief  fortress  of  the  Danish  chief 
was  taken,  with  his  wife  and  chil<hen,  whom  Al- 
fred generously  restored  on  condition  of  his  quit- 
Ung  die  kingdom.  Other  molestadon»  from  the 
piratical  Danes  suceeeded  thedeparture  ofHast- 
mgs ;  but  the  whole  warfare  wa»  closed  by  the 
capture  of  some  Northumbrian  DaiMS  who 
were  ravaging  in  the  west,  and  whom;  Alfred, 
B&er  a  le^  trial  at  Winchester,  executed  as  the 
common  enemies  of  civilised  society..  Hence- 
forth &1II  traiKjuillity  reigned  in  Eii^and ;  for 
such  was  die  awe  inspired  by  the  vigour  and 
abilities  of  this  great  prince,  that  the  Danish  set- 
ders  in  the  cast  and  noidi  hatnbly  submitted  on. 
his  approach^  and  the  Welch  likewise  recoguL'^edi 
his  a;uliority  ;  so  that  he  reigned  the  sole  and- 
undisputed  king  of  the  island  as.  far  as  the  fron- 
tiers of  Scotland.  This  quiet  at  the  latter  part 
d(  bis  reign  was  purchased  at  the  expeiue  of! 
fifty-six  tntttes  by  sea  and  land,  in  whichhc  had 
been  pcrsonaUy  engaged^  and  by  a  lifie  of  inces- 
sant toil  and  vigilance. 

fiut  die  warlike  exploits  of  Alfred,  great  and) 
beneficial  as  ihcy  were,  formed,,  perhaps,  the 
least  of  the  SErviccrfaereodercdhi;  cuontry.  As 
a  le^slator,  a  reformer  of  manners,  and  a  pro- 
moter of  teaming  and  the  aitu  his  exertions  in 
such  an  age  wen  still  more  extraordinary.  Much 
controversy,  indeed,  has  arisen  as  to  his  claim  to 
originality  in  some  of  die  admirable  inttitutioni 
which  are  found  prevailing  in  his  reign ;  but  nO; 
doubt  can  subsist  vviili  respect  to  the  wonderful 
chai^  bit  cfftad  by  diem  in  the  state  of  a 
CAWitry,  which,  at  his  accession,  was  sunk  in 
bsrbartsmand  all  theevils  of  anarchy.  He  framed 
a  complete  body  of  lawSi  which  the  Icaincd  an^ 
tiquary  Spebnan  supposes  to  have  been  the  foun- 
dation of  the  common  law  of  the  land.     (Life 
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«Df  Alfred.)     Thcy  appear,  however,  to  have  iacd  them  ;  and  of  some  he  was  the  original 

'Ifeen  a  collection  of  such  ordinances  in  the  laws  founder.     He  repaired  all  the  royal  palaces,  aad 

■<if  king  Iiiat  and  other  Saxon  princes,  as  ap-  maintained  a  numerous  court  in  a  high  degree  -  -f^ 

peared  to  him  tnost  beneficiai  and  reasonable  )  of  coiiiparativc  lustre.     He  founded  and  rebuilt       ,* 

and  thcy  were -coitiinned  by  the  assent  of  the  many  religious  houses,  which  in  that  age  wcfc  -^^4^ 

wisest  persons -in  the  kingdom.     The  institution  not  mere  otFeriogs  of  superstition  to  false  piety,  *-^^ 

of  trial  by  Jury,  that  palladium  of  English  li-  but  were  the  most  effectual  instruraenti  in  pro- 

■Awriy,  is  popularly  attributed  to  him  ;  but  sir  W.  moling  civilisation.     The  art!  were  at  that  time 

-Blackstone(Cofnment.vol.  iii.)  isofopinionthat  in  so  mean  a  condition,  tliat  much  salendour 

«his  tribunal  made  a  part  of  the  constitutions  of  could  not  result  from  his  exertions  of  tms  kind ; 

all  the  northern  nations,  and  was  coeval  witli  yet  the  appearance  of  the  country  must  have 

^he  first    civil  government  of  England.     The  becngreatlyimprovcdfrom  the  state  I'nwhich  he 

^liviston  of  the  kingdom  into  shires,  trithings,  received  it. 

iiirndfeds,  and ti things,  for  the  purposes  of  judica-        His  encouragement  of  learning,  and  his  own 

<ure  and  police,  is  more  confidently  ascnbed  to  proficience  in  ir,  were  still  more  extraordinary       -  -  - 

him ;  yet  in  this  point,  tao,  certain  antiquaries,  features  in  Alfred's  character.     The  leaming,^^ 

particularly  Mi .  Whitaker,  (Hist,  of  Manches-  such  as  it  was,  of  the  age,  was  almost  entirely ^*« 

ter,  vol.  ii,)  deny  him  the  praise  of  invention,  confined  to  the  ecclesiastics ;  and  even  of  these, 
since  thoy  iind  traces  of  similar  regtilations  in  '  Alfred  complains  that  there  were  very  few  on 

all  the  tribes -of 'German  origki.     What  ap-  this  side  Humber  who  understood  the  service 

pears  certaiikis,  that  h&caased  a  general  mrvey  of  the  church,  or  could  translate  a  single  epistlfl 

of  the  kingdom  to  betaken,  called  the  "  Book  from  Latin  into  English.     For  the  purpose  of 

of  Winchester,"  of  which  the  famous  Domes-  remedying  this,  at  an  early  period  of  his  reign, 

day-book  is  only  a  new  edition;  and  that  he  at  he  invited  to  his  court  men  of  learning  from 

least  renewed  an  obsolete  psactice  in  the  divi-  Wales,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  France,  whom 

(ion  and  subdivision  of  the  people,  which  he  he  honoured  with  his  own  conversation,  and 

f  ^-^    made  so  eflectual  an  instrument  in  the  preserva-  placed  at  the  head  of  seminaries  in  various  parts 

"'-  ^j^  ^'''"  of  justice  and  order,  by  means  of  mutual  of  the  kingdom.     He  endowed  a  number  of 

pledges  for  good  behaviour,  ascending  from  the  schools,  and  secured  the  attention  of  his  subjects 

individualtothctithii^,  hundred,  &c.  that  he  put  to  education  by  making  a  certain  degree  of  lite* 

an  end  to  theft  and  robbery,  and  alL  acts  of  vio-  rature  necessary  for  all  who  were  to  execute- the 

lence,  and  tendered  the  roads  so  secutc,.that  fac-  functions  of  magistracy,  as  well  as  fpr  all  orders 

cording  to  the  historians  of  the  time)  money  or  of  ecclesiastics.     Whether  he  was  the  original 

^wels  might  have  been  Jefr  upon  them  without  founder  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  is  a  point 

danger  of  their  being  touched  by  passengers.  He  that  has  been  warmly  disputed  ;  but  it  is  not 

seetas  to  have  been  «ven  a  rigorsus  reformer  of  questioned  that  he  greatly  improved  the  system 

judicial  administration ;  for  it  ts  recorded,  that  of  education  there,  by  erecting  and  endowing 

in  one   year  he  inflicted  capital  punishment  schools  for  the  various  branches   of  science, 

upon  forty-four  judges,  for  iniquitous  practices  which  he  furnished  with  eminent  professors, 

in  the  execution  of  their  office.     No  doubt  the  He  is  likewise  acknowledged  to  have  founded 

corruption  of  the  times  required  severe  teme-  University  College,    He  himself  was  one  of  the 

^dies.  most  learned  persons  of  his  kingdom,  and  stands 

Alfred  is  likewise  considered  as  a  kind  of  attbeheadof  the  list  of  royal  authors.     Indeed) 

founder  of  the  political  constitution  of  England,  so  many  works  have  been  attributed  to  him, 

at  least  of  that  important  part  of  it,  which  ordains  diat,  in  order  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  ere- 

the  regular  convocation  of  the  states.  His  great  dibility,  it  must  be  supposed  that  he  received  ib;^ 

council,  like  that  of  his  predecessors,  consisted  aid  of  others  in  those  voluminous  translations 

of  bishops,  carls,  the  king's  aldeimeu,  and  his  which  bear  his  name.     And  we  have  his  own 

chief  thanes  or  barons.     These,  in  the  more  authority,  that  in  some  instances  his  share  was 

setded  part  lof  his  reign,  were,  by  an  express  converting  into  elegant  Anglo-Saxon  (of  which 

law,  called  together  at  London  at  least  twice  in  he  was  a  great  master)  (he  sense  of  authors, 

the  year,  for  the  purpose  of  rfje  well; governing  which  were  interpreted  to  liim  by  the  foreign 

of  ihe  realm  ;  and  thus  constituted  an  image  of  ecclasiastics   who  attended  about  his  person! 

later  parliaments.   .Many  of  tlie  principal  cities  (Prefat.   epist.   to  the   Pastoral  of  Gregory.)^ 

in  the  kingdom,  also,  were  indebted  to  him  for  Versions  of  Orosios,  of  fiede,  of  Boetius,  of 

dieir  restoration   from   the   mined   state  into  some  pieces  of  St.  Gregory,  of  .^op's  iablcs, 

which  the  cruel  inroads  of  the  Danes  had  re-  of  die  Psalccr  and  odier  religious  works,  axti 
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coOccdons  of  Icnl  and  historical  mattera,  are  vigorous  fonn,  and  a  dignified  and  engaging 

f  articularljr  ascnbed  to  his  pen.     A  more  cori-  aspect. 

•us  relic  tiaa  any  of  these  is  an  account,  extant  Thus,  durinz  a  irlorious  reigii  of  twenty-eight 
ki  his  ttansktion  of  Orosius,  of  a  voyage  made  years  and  a  half,  aid  this  truly  great  prince  fill' 
I  under  his  patronage  by  Ohthcre,  a  Dane  or  nis  allotted  station,  and  shed  Ucssings  on  nun- 
Norman,  and  Wulntang.  an  Englishman,  for  kind.  He  died  (according  to  the  most  probable 
the  discovery  of  a  nonh-east  passage.  Nor  computation)  in  901,  in  the  vigour  of  his  fa- 
was  this  the  only  mark  of  his  attention  to  com-  cultics,  being  only  in  his  fifty-third  year.  By 
merce  and  navigation ;  for,  in  consequence  of  a  his  queen  ^Iswitha,  dau^ter  of  Ethelred  earl' 
vow,  he  fitted  out  an  expedition  to  carry  alms  of  Mercia,  he  had  three  son»  and  three  daudi- 
to  the  0||id|ks  of  St.  Thomas,  in  the  East  ten.  His  eldest  son,  Edmund,  died  in  his  life- 
Indies,  aiKl  received  back  in  his  ships  a  quandty  time.  The  next,  Edward,  sumamed  the  Elder,. 
of  the  precious  commodities  produced  tn  those  succeeded  him.  .£chelfieda,  one  of  his  daugh  • 
remote  tegions.  jwg,  wife  to  a  Mercian  earl,   seems  to  have 

»To  accomplish  all  these  things,   an  exact  ^herited^ths  largest  portion  of  her  father's  en- 

£strAiition  both  of  his  time  and  his  revenue,  dowments. 

was  essential.     With  regard  to  the  formert  we       The  life  of  Alfred  has  Keen  a  fivouriEe  theme' 

are    tokl  that  he  divided  it  into  three  equal  with  our  monkish  hbtorians,  who  have  vancd' 

parts,  one  of  which  he  devoted  to  die  service  of  oonstderaUy  in  their  narmtionSi  and  intermixed' 

God,  another  to  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  and  dieir  story  widi  khulous  circumstancesi    They 

Ae  third  to  rest  and  refivshment.     As  it  is  all  agree,  however,  ia  bestowing  on  him  the 

scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  the  mere  repetition  high«R  ooramcndatieos  ;:  which  his  afiection 

of  devotional  fonns,  or  buren  meditation,  could  to  die  church,  and  benefiictioBa  to  religions  and 

occupy  such  a  man  eight  hours  in  the  twenty-  learned  mea«  may  be  supposed  n<»  a  little  to 

four.  It  may  be  presumed  that  his  literary  em-  have  influenced^     But  the  best  praise  of  Alfred 

ployments.  many  of  which  had  a  moral  and  re-  is  his  actions' ;  andsince  we  have  not  a  single 

Ugious  purpose,  were  included  in  this  portion,  record  from  history  of  an^  thing  that  can  throw^ 

A  method  which  he  took  of  asceraining  the  a  shade  on  his'  character,  it  ought  to  be  admil 

consumption  of  time  .curiously  displays   the  Kd;  however  improbable  the  fact,  that  there  ha 

want  of  art  in  that  period,  and  his  own  in«-  existed  a  ptrfeit  priitct.  Sitgr.  Bruan. .  Humt' 

nuity  in  contrivance.     He  oaused  wax  conoies'  Hist,  af  England. — At 

ef  a  certain  length  and-rhickness  to  be  preparod,  ALGARDli  Aeexxkdbr,  x  fkmouft-- 
on  which  were  marked  the  spaces  that  were  sculptor,  was  born  at  Btdogna  in  1602.  He 
found  in  the  burning  to  con-espond  to  certain  studied  painting  and'dcs%n  in  die  school-of 
portions  of  »me ;  and  tliat  these  might  not  be  Lewis  CArrachi ',  but  it-  was  his  acquaintance 
affected  by  the  wind,  he  invented  horn  lanterns  'with  Gonventtf  a  Bologncse  sculptor,-  that  gave- 
lor  their  seeurrty.  As  to  his  revenue,  he  firsr  htm  a  turn  to-staiuary.-  At  the  age  of  tweoty- 
^vided  it  into  two  motories,  ona  dedicated  to  he  accompanied  to  Mantua  GabrteTBertazznoti,. 
sacred,  the  odiev  to  civil  usest  The  former  the  architect  of  dul^  Ferdinand,  into  whose- 
eompr^endedia)m»-to  the  poor,  the  support  of  service  he-  entered  for  the  purpose  of  working- 
religious  hoiise»  of  hi»  own  foiindatioi>,  and  the  in  ivory,  and  making  modeU-of '  figures-and  or- 
rebuilding  or  repair  of  other  monasterie*  and*'  namcnts  to  be  executed  in  metal.  But  his  ta- 
churches,  and  alto-tha  maintenanco  of  the  pub-  lents  and  good  conduct'  here  acquired  him  the- 
lic  schooh.     The  latter  weat-to  the  su{^oit  of  permission  to  study  after- the  pictures- of  Tolio 

I  his  househoMi  dio  payment  of  his-  workmen,  Romano,  and  the  antiques  in  die  dDcal -gallery,. 

land  the  entertainment  and.tolief  of  strangers..  which  coatributed'grcady  to  his  improvement. 

In  private^e,  Alfred  was  ewe  of  the  most  He  dience  wentto  Venice ;  and  in  1635  he  vi- 

amiableof  nm.  Of  a  ten^r  equal  and  serene,  sited  Rome,  where  he  was  employed  by  cardinal: 

but   incliiMd  to  obcarfiibiess,   afibble,   gentle,-  Ludovisi  to  repair  his  antiques.     Here  he  be-- 

kind,  fijrgiving,  fbndtofsecietyi.and  not  averse  oame  intimately  actjaainted  with  Domenichino, 

to  innocent  amusemontst  CfBineally  pious,  and  who  obtained  foHiim-  the  statuary  work  in  the 

free  fiom  any  suin-  ofi  liooittoasness^  he-  was-  chapel Bandiaii  whtchihfthimself  was  paintings. 

squally  beloved  and  reveiracad.bydiose  about  For  scverri  years,  however,  he  had  few  great- 

^— *      His  person,  also,  comsponded  wirfi  his-  works  to  execute,-  and  was  chiefly  empl""-^'"- 
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■lental  eKoelloncies ;  for  thou^  the  haidsbips  restoring  antiques,  and  modeling  for  f^d- 
ke  endnred'  bad  made  him  UaUe  to  gieai  in-  smiths.  At  length,  his  repuutioa  procuredhim- 
finqitiea,  he  had.  by  nargrc  a  bu>di«a»  voA    eoBployinetM  iroittqr  (^  his  abilitie*.    One  of 
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the  £rtt  which  displayctl  his  powo^  of  ma- 
naging marble  was  n  statue  of  St.  Pliilip  de 
Ncri,  with  an  angel  holding  a  book  before  Jiiw. 
in  the  sacristy  of  tfic  fathers  of  the  oratory  at 
Rome-  He  made  a.  grcut  K^oup  of  the  <kc(^- 
Jatioa  of  St,  Paul  for  the  Bamabite  -church  at 
Sologna  ;  aiid  afterwards  executed  the  tomb  of 
Leo  XI.  in  St.  Peter's.  Bat  a  bas-reUrfin  this 
•cathedral,  representing  the  stoiy  of  Attila,  which 
cust  him  four  years,  and  is  tnlrty-iwo  feet  by 
'eighteen,  was  one  of  hie  ca^tai  perform  a  nixs, 
and  , gained  htna  'uBlversal  applause,  with  the 
honour  of  knighthood  and  the  golden  cross. 
"His  bronze  figure  of  Innocent  X.  is  rcckoR^L 
the  lincst  of  the  statues  of  the  pope«  in  Roni^^ 
A  crucifix  of  his  became  extremely  faisous, 
and  has  been  co;)icd  by  many  of  the  ablest  ar- 
tists. It  is  called  by  way  of  distinction  Algar- 
di's  crucihx.  He  was  industrious  and  quick  in 
execution  {  but  growing  corpulent  and  in£rm 
at  an  early  period,  he  was  obliged  to  nuke  use 
of  the  assistance  of  his  pupils,  of  whom  he 
formed  an  eminent  school,  which  IcMig  main- 
tained tike  credit  of  the  art.  He  died  of  a  Jever 
in  1654,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two. 

Algardi  was  ot  a  hvety  disposition,  and  ji^ea- 
sant  conversation.  His  morals  were  irreproach- 
ible.  He  lived  in  celibacy,  and  left  his  pro- 
'  :rty  to  a  sister.  His  works  «e  still  regarded 
as  among  the  most  excellent  of  their  kind  j  but 
the  air  of  his  heads  is  thought  to  be  rather  arti- 
ficial ai>d  studied,  and  he  is  somewhat  of  a  man- 
nerist, especially  in  the  folds  of  his  draperies. 
The  greater  part  of  his  works  are  at  Rome  and 
the  villas  in  its  vicinity.  There  are  some  at 
Bologna,  and  other  places  in  Italy.  Pjes  dt! 
Fameux  Sculpteurspar  M.  D' ArgtKvUlt, — A. 

ALGAROTTI,  Francis,  was  born  atPa~ 
dua  in  1713.  After  imbiUng  the  rudiments  of 
literature  at  home  arid  in  Rome,  he  was  sent 
to  the  university  of  Bologna,  where  he  studied 
six  year^  under  the  most  eminent  professors  of 
the  place.  He  commenced  his  traveb  early ; 
and  it  was  probably  his  visit  to  England  which 
gave  him  that  predilcctitKi  -for  the  Newtonian- 
pliitosophy  which  occasioned  him  to  make  it 
the  subject  of  a  work  dated  from  Paris  in  1736, 
entitled, "  Ncwtonianismo  perle  Dame."  [New- 
tooianism  for  the  Ladies.}  This  ingenious 
piece  is  a  dialogue  formed  upon  the  model  of 
Fontenelle's  "  Plurality  of  Workk;"  and  is 
■esteemed  a  very  good  popular  view  of  the  sub- 
lime philosophy  of  Newton,  ■  rendeared  eater- 
tainioE  by  elegant  turns  of  wit  and  gallantry, 
ihoueh  not  without  a  degree  of  afiectatton,  par- 
donable in  a  young  It^ian.  The  author  af- 
tern^ids  vi^itea  die  court  of  Ba^  where  he 


met  with  a  very  gracious  reception  from  the 
great  Frederic,  who  made  him  a  knieht  of  tha 
order  of  Meiit,  dccoiated  him  witji  the  title  q£ 
count,  and  gave  him  the  honorary  post  of  chain-  a^M 
beilain.  He  afterwards  was  a  consideraMe  time  ^^fll 
domesticated  at  the  court  of  Stanislaus  king  of  ^^^ 
Poland,  who  created  him  a  privy-counselior. 
Tite  character  he  sustained  was  that  of  a  mair 
of  letters,  a  philosopher,  and  one  of  the  lirst 
connoisseurs  in  Europe  with  respect  to  the  fine 
arts  of  music,  painting,  sculptu^ttjtt  ardii- 
tectute.  He  was  a  great  rcforiiie^Wtne  Italian 
opera  \  and  wrote  verses  in  Im  own  language, 
rc|ilete  with  sentiment  and  imagery.  One  wha 
Kved  with  Iilm  at  Berlin  has  thus,  perhaps  sati-  ^^ 
rically,  painted  him.  "  He  was  full  of  wit,  of-  ^Al 
afftctaiion,  and  of  self-love ;  a  Frenchman  iu  ^^* 
genius,  an  Italian  in  character,  disagreeable  in 
society,  often  exposed  to  the  royal  pleasantry,' 
and  receiving  it  as  a  favour."  On  revisiting 
Italy,  be  died  at  Pisa  in  1764,  having  &rsteicctw 
ed  a  mausoleum  for  himself,  which  may  pasi 
as  well  for  a  specimen  of  taste  as  of  vanity. 
The  epitaph  with  which  he  inscribed  hi»  tomb 
was  Hicjactt  Atgaratus,  std  mn  onmii.  "  Here 
is  contained  Algarotti,  but  not  the  whole  of 
him.^'  Whether  this  is  to  be  construed  as  a 
declu'ation  of  his  belief  in  a  future  existence,  or 
whether,  like  the  Non  emnit  twrier  of  Horace, 
(whence  it  is  obviously  taken)  it  is  only  an  as- 
sertion of  the  vitality  of  his  fame,  must  be  de- 
cided by  those  who  were  best  acquainted  with 


A  collection  of  his  works  in  Italian  was  puh' 
Hshed  at  Leghorn  in  1765,  in  four  volumes  8vo. 
They  consist  of  his  Newtonianism,  of  essays 
on  tlie  fine  arts  and  on  commerce,  of  dissertati- 
ons on  subjects  of  language,  of  liistorical  dis- 
quisitions, and  of  miscellaneous  pieces,  literary 
and  philosophical.  They  have  been  translated  in- 
to French,  English,  ana  other  languages.  They 
^1  display  depth  and  vivacity,  but  sometimes  ac 
the  expense  of  nature  and  simplicity.  Neuv. 
Bid.  Hiit.  —  A. 

ALGAZEL,  a  learned  AralHan,  a  nanve  of  J 
Tos  or  Tus,  in  Asia,  who  probably  lived  about  1 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  cen^^,  wrote  nu* 
merous  treatises  in  defence  of  t^Mahomctan 
religion  against  the  Jews  and  Christians  1  among 
which  are,  "  A  Demonstration  of  Islambm ;' 
and  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Unity  of  God."  He 
also  wrote  "  The  Resurrection  of  the  Law  (rf 
Science;"  "  The  Balances  of  Justice,"  amo- 
ral work,  translateil  by  Abraham  Chaidai  into 
Hebrew;  and  a  philosophical  work,  entitled- 
"  The  Destruction  of  Philosophers,"  ofwhidi 
a  Laua  version  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1560J 
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This  philosofdier  was  s  public  preceptor  at 
Bagdati  where  he  amassed  great  nches.  To- 
wards the  close  of  his  life,  he  distributed  his 
wealth  among  the  poor,  took  the  habit  of  a  her- 
■      ■     '   oM 

'■m  .  „     . 

where  he  died.     After  his  decease,  a  treatise  of 


'^ij  mit,  and  rdireti  to  Mecca.  Thence  he  travelled 
into  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  returned  to  Bagdai 
where  he  died.  After  his  decease,  a  treatise  0 
his  was  fount],  which  freely  censured  some  of 
the  indulgences  of  the  Mahometan  law :  k  was 
condemned,  and  every  copy  of  it  ordered  to  be 
burned.  "Pithcie,  Sftettn.  ifitt.  Arab.  Lea 
Jfricanus.  Hirbelil.  Bnuktr,  lib.  v.  c.  i. 
Jifortri. — E. 

ALHAZEN,  a  learned  Arabian,  lived  in 
^  Spain  about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  centu- 
^  ry.  He  wrote  a  treatise  upon  Astrology,  and 
another  upon  Optics :  the  latter  was  prmted  in 
Latin,  by  Risner,  at  Basil,  in  1572,  under  the 
tide  of  "  Optica  Thesaurus."  Alhazen  was 
die  first  writer  who  showed  the  importance  of 
lefractions  in  astronomy;  a  subject  little  un- 
derstood by  the  ancients.  He  treats  concerning 
the  twilight,  and  the  height  of  the  clouds.  Jifo- 
rtri.  Hutian't  Math.  Diet.  —  E. 

ALI,  the  son  of  Abu  Taleb,  Mahomet's 
uncle,  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  names  in 
the  Mahometan  history.  At  the  age  of  four- 
lecQ  he  was  a  convert  to  Hie  divine  mission  of 
his  cousin,  and  engaged  in  his  cause  with  all  the 
zeal  of  youth  and  enthusiasni.  When  Ma- 
homet first  summoned  his  kindred,  and,  declaring 
bis  prophetic  office,  asked  which  among  them 
wonld  be  his  vizir,  or  companion,  All  cried  out, 
"  I  am  the  man ;  whoever  rises  against  thee,  I 
will  dash  out  his  teeth,  tear  out  his  eyes,  break 
hit  legs,  rip  up  bis  belly.  O  prophet !  I  will 
be  thy  vizir  over  them."  Mahomet  accepted 
his  oSer,  and  ever  after  found  in  him  a  faithful 
and  affectionate  coadjutor,  whom  he  entitled  his 
brother,  his  vicegerent,  and  the  Aaron  to  a  new 
MoKt.  He  was  equally  celebrated  for  his  elo- 
^nce  and  his  valour;  and  the  surname  of 
tit  Lion  if  God  akvays  victeriouj  sufficiently 
ndicatci  his  military  renown.  By  descent  he 
vns,  after  his  father's  death,  chief  of  the  illustri- 
^  ous  &mily  of  Hashem,  and  hereditary  guardian 
of  the  city  and  temple  of  Mecca.  To  these  ho- 
nours he  joined  that  of  being  the  husband  of 
Fatima,  Mahomet's  daughtET,  by  whom  he  had 
children  during  the  life  time  of  their  grandfa- 
ther. These  claims  of  pre-emtnence  naturally 
uused  him  to  be  looked  to  as  the  successor  of 
Mahomet  in  his  regal  office;  but  he  was  set 
aiido  during  the  reigns  of  the  dirce  first  caliph.", 
Abubeker,  Omar,  and  Othman ;  and  it  was  not 
tiUffte  vacancy  caused  by  the  assassination  of 
i»  iMter  that  die  clcctioa  fell  npoa  him.    At 


the  hour  of  prayer,  repairing  to  the  mosque  of 
Medina,  cloathed  in  a  thin  cotton  gown,  a 
coarse  turban  on  his  head,  his  slippers  in  one 
hand,  and  his  bow  instead  of  a  walking-staft*  in 
the  other,  he  was  saluted  caliph  by  the  compa* 
nions  of  the  prophet,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes, 
A.  D.  655.  Hegir.  35. 

A  strong  party,  however,  headed  by  Ayesha, 
Mahomet's  widow,  AH's  mortal  foe,  opposed 
his  succession  1  and  Telha  and  Zobeir,  two 
men  of  great  influence,  after  a  reluctant  homage- 
to  the  new  caliph,  fled  10  Bassota,  and  there 
raised  the  standaid  of  rebellion.  Ali  had  before 
taken  the  very  impolitic  step  of  resolving  to  dis- 
place all  the  governors  of  provinces,  now  be- 
come very  powerful ;  but  of  his  new  governors 
only  one  was  allowed  to  take  possession  of  his 
post  i  and  Moawiyah,  the  former  governor  of 
Syria,  excited  a  strong  party  against  Ali,  which  - 
demanded  vengeance  acainst  Qie  murderers  of 
Otiunan.  Tema  and  Zobeir,  collecting  a  large- 
army  of  mal>cantents,  and  persuading  Ayesha 
to  march  at  their  head,  proceeded  to  Bassora, 
where  Ali  met  them  vvth  an  army  inferior  iii 
number,  but  consisting  of  veteran  troops.  The 
bloody  batde  which  ensued,  is  called  the  day  of 
tie  Camel,  because  the  most  desperate  part  o^r 
the  combat  was  around  the  camel  on  whic^Brif^- 
Ayesha  was  carried  in  her  litter.  Ali  gained  1^^'  t- 
complete  victory,  making  Ayesha  captive, 
whom  he  treated  with  respect,  and  sent  back  to- 
(he  tomb  of  the  prophet.  Telha  was  killed  \a 
die  batde,  and  Zobeir  was  dispatched  b^  one 
to  whom  he  had  surrendered  on  promise  of 
quarter ;  an  action  of  which  Ali  ^owed  his 
abhorrence  in  such  strong  terms,  that  die  as- 
sassin stabbed  himself. 

Ali  next  marched  a^inst  Moawiyah,  who 
had  been  proclaimed  caliph,  and  was  supportcti 
by  the  house  of  Ommtj:ih,  and  Amru,  the  con- 
queror of  Egypt.  The  two  armies  came  in 
presence  of  each  other  at  the  plain  of  Siffin,  on 
the  western  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  Ali  pro- 
posed to  Moawiyah  to  decide  their  differences 
in  single  combat ;  but  this  was  refused.  A  de- 
sultory war  ensued  for  one  hundred  and  ten 
days,  in  which  a  vast  number  of  petty  actions 
were  fought,  with  great  loss  on  boili  sides, 
thougli  much  less  on  the  part  of  Ali  than  of  his 
competitor.  In  a  nocturnal  combat,  Ali  dis~ 
played  his  courage  and  vigour  to  such  a  degree* 
that,  according  to  eastern  exaggeration,  he  re- 
peated four  hundred  times  his  ejaculation  of 
jiUeh  jftbar,  or  *'  God  is  victorious,"  when 
he  smot«  a  foe.  At  tengtfi  Moawiyah  and 
Amm  made  use  of  a  [»oas  artifice  in  order  to 
producediTitieaamong  A«firi«adt~of  Ali.  Fix- 
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Ane  z  number  of  koran^  to  the  points  of  lances,  expired  on  the  fifth  day  after  his  wound,  in  itib 

thcv  cau!^  them  to  be  carried  at  the  head  of  sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  '660,  A.  He- 

their  troops,  and  proclaimed,  *'  This  is  the  book  gir.  40. 

which  ought  to   decide   our  differences,   and  Ab,  after  the   death  of  Fatima,   had  ei^t 

which  forbids  mussulmans  to  shedcach  other's  otiier  wives.    He  left  a  numerous  progefiy,  of 

blood."     All  was  compelled  to  submit  to  die  wht»n  the  most  noted  wrve  Hassan  and  Hooft- 

award ;  and  two  umpires  were  chosen ;  on  the  sain,  his  sons  tty  Fariraa.     He  and  his  house 

part  of  Ali,  Abu  Moussa,  a  worthy  but  weak  were   distingui^ied    by    their    bravery.     AK, 

man ;  on  that  of  Moawiyah,  the  artful  Amru.  however,  is  also  of  high  repute  for  leaniing 

On  the  day  of  decision,  Abu  Moussa,  asccad-  among  the  mussulmans.     There  is  extant  by 

ing  the  pulpit,  cried,  "  I  depose  both  Ali  and  him  a  coUectioa  of  a  hundred  maxims  or  sen- 

t£)Bwiyah  from  the  caliphate,  as  I  draw  this  tences,  which  have  been  translated  from  the 

•ring  from  my  finger."    He  then  descended,  ai]d  Arabic  into  the  Persian  and  Turkish ;  as  also  a 

Amru,  getting  up,  said,  "  I  ako  depose  Ali,  and  divan,  or  collection  ofverses.     But  his  most 

I  invest  MoawXyah  with  the-caltphate,  as  {  put  celebrated  relic  is  a  parchment  wntten  in  my- 

on  this  ring."   ^e  added,  thatOtlvnan  hadde-  steHous  characters,  intermixed  with  figures,  pro- 

■clared  Moawiyah  his  successor  an9  -ttvenger.  pbetic  of  all  the  great  events  diat  are  to  happen 

This  was  the  commcncemciit  of  that  .famous  in  the  world.     1  his  was  a  depo^  in  the  bands 

schism  among  the  Mahometans,  which  the  wo  of  his  family;    Manyeiyings  and  apophthegms 

jtarties  lone -carried  on  with  mutual  curses  and  of  Ati  are  also  -fouoa  in  authors.     One  of^the 

oxcomraumcations,  and  which -still  subsists.  most  qostructive  is  the  following:  "  He  who 

Ali  and' his  partisans  were,  of  covrse,  much  would  be  rich  without  wealth,  powerful  without 

surpnsed  and  irritated  at  this  injustice.;  but  for  subjects,  and  a  siil^cct  without  master,  hat  only 

die  present  they  were  c^ired  to  make  akind  of  to  forsake  sin,  and  serve  God." 

compromise,  and  retire  to  Kufa.    Meantime  Ah  T-wo  of  the  (principal   titles   given  by  the 

was  deserted  by  the  Kharegites,  a  sect  of  en-  mussulmans  to  Ali  are  yasii,  or  the  executor  or 

thusiasts,  who  openly  revolted  against  him,  and  Aeir  (of  Mahomct^i  and  Mortadhi,  or  the  ae- 

preached  a  new  doctrine  different  -from  that  of  tepted  of  Gad.  His  particular  sectaries  are  called 

Mahomet.     Ali,  however,  ibund  means  to  de-  by  the  Sonnites,  or  orthodox,  5Ai;tei,  heretics, 

tach  the  greater  pan  of  their  onny,  and  he  en-  These  have  possessed  various  states  in  Asia  and 

tircly  destroyed  6k  ^reU  in  battle,  which  again  Africa ;  and  at  present  die  Persians,  part  of  the 

gave  him  the  possession  of  Arabia.    Bnt  his  ri-  Usbec  Tartars,  and  some  Mahometan  sove- 

val  established  himself  in  Syria  and  f  ersta,  an3  reigns  of  Indian  are  of  the  sect  of  Ali.     His 

Amru  seised  upon  Egypt  in  Ins  name.     The  sepulchre  near  Kufa  was  kept  concealed  during 

Syrians  also  niade  an  incursion  into  Yemen,  the  caliphate  of  the  Ommiades;  but  in  the  year 

-whercitwo  of  Ali'«  sons  were  taken  and  put  to  oftheHegira367,  A.D.977,  Adhad  ed  Dow-^ 

a  cruel  death.  lat  erected  a   sumptuous   monument  over  if,' 

At  length 'the  flisorden  which  prevailed  tnrer  which  received  decorations  from  all  succeeding 

■the  Saracen  eo^re  were  terminated  by  an  un-  Persian  kings,  and  is  a  great  object  of  the  devo-_ 

■expected  event.     Three  Kharegites  discoursing  tion  of  his  votaries.     A  city,  named  Meshed' 

in  the  temple  of  Mecca  on  the  blood  diat  had  Ali,  has  also  been  built  to  his  honour  not  far 

1>een  shed,  wid  the  miseries  that  were  still  en-  from  the  ruins  of  Knfe.     Some  of  his  bigoted- 

during,  -in  consequence  of  this  tmhappy  civil  devotees  suppose  him  still  living,  and  imagine 

war,  resolved  to  end  it  by  assassinating  the  three  that  he  will  come  indie  clouds  at  theendofthe-      ^b    M^ 

■authors   'of   it,   Ali,   Moawiyah,   and  Amru.  world,  and  fill  the  eanh  with  justice.     The  de-'     .«■'' 

Tlicy  accordingly  set  out  with  poisoned  swords  scendenti  of  the  house  of  Ali  are  distinguished- 

M  execute  their  purpose.     One,  at  Damascus,  by  wearing  a  green  turban.     D'Herbeht,  Bi- 

wounded  Moawiyah,  hut  not  mortally.     An-  hl'mth.     Orient. — A. 

other  by  mistake  dispatched  a  friend  of  Amru,  ALI  BEY,  a  modem  adventurer,  who  for  a 

instead  of  that  leader   himself.      The   third,  time  excited  much  notice  in  Europe  and  the 

whose  name  was  Abdalrahman,  came  to  Kufa,  cast,  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  among  the 

where  associadng  two  persons  with  him,  diey  Abezaus,  a  people  of  mount  Caucasus,  whence 

fell  upon  Ali  at  the  door  of  the  moique,  and  he  was  brought  for  sale  to  Cairo  In  Egypt,  as  a 

Abdalrahman  gave  him  the  fatal  blow.     The  slave.     He  was  first  purchased  by  two  jews  of 

murderer  was  taken ;  and  Ali  humanely  charg-  the  custom^Jiouse,   who  presented  him,  then 

ed  his  son  Hassan,  if  he  himself  should  die,  to  about  twelve  or  fourteen,  to  Ibrahim,  a  Kii^, 

dispatch  thq  assassin  by  a  single,  stroke.     AU  or  veteran  colonel  of  janizaries,  at  diattimc  the* 
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TfKSt  powerfiii  man  in  Egypt.  Here  he  was 
taught  the  rudiments  of  letters,  and  riie  usual 
nrilitary  exercises,  in  which  last  he  exhibited  a 
fire  and  vivacity  that  obtained  htm  the  surname 
of  Djendali,  or  madman.  By  his  patron  he  was 
made  free,  married,  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
governor  of  a  district,  and  at  length  placed  by 
election  among  the  twenty-four  beys,  or  gover- 
nors of  provinces.  After  the  dca*  of  his  pa- 
tron, he  engaged  in  the  intrigues  for  power  so 
perpetual  in  that  unsettled  government ;  and  by 
the  prevalence  of  an  opposite  lection  was  dri- 
ven to  exile  in  the  Said,  or  upper  Egypt,  where 
he  resided  two  yeara,  employed  in  maturing  his 
plans  for  future  dominion.  He  returned  to 
Cairo  in  1766,  killed  or  expelled  the  beys  who 
were  his  enemies,  and  seised  upon  the  supreme 
authority.  Not  content  with  this,  he  proceed- 
ed to  throw  off  his  dependence  upon  the  Porte, 
expdled  the  Turkish  pacha,  tcftiscd  the  accus- 
tomed tribute,  coined  money  in  his  own  name, 
and  in  short  a^cted  the  rank  of  sultan  of 
Egypt.  The  Porte,  occupied  in  other  concerns, 
was  obliged  to  temporise ;  and  Ali  Bey  made  use 
of  the  opportunity  to  recover  a  port  of  the  Said 
which  had  been  seised  bj  an  Arab  shaik,  and 
even  to  fit  out  a  fleet  trom  Suez  which  took 
possession  of  Djcdda,  the  port  of  Mecca,  while 
a  body  ef  cavalry,  commanded  by  his  favourite 
Mohammed  Bey,  occupied  and  plundered  Mec- 
ca itself.  His  project,  suggested  by  a  young 
Venetian  merchant,  was  to  revive  the  ancient 
trade  to  the  East  Indict  by  ibt  Mediterranean 
and  Red  Seas.  In  1770,  making  an  alliance 
with  the  famous  shaik  Dahcr,  a  rebel  against 
the  Pone  in  Syria,  he  projected  the  conquest  of 
all  Syria  and  Palestine.  He  first'  dispatched  a 
body  of  Mamlouks  to  secure  Gaza,  and  then 
sent  the  largest  army  he  could  raise,  under  Mo- 
hammed Bey,  who  at  Acre  formed  a  junction 
widi  the  troops  of  Daher,  and  proceeded  with 
them  to  Damascus.  Here  a  battle  was  fought, 
on  June  6,  1771,  against  the  Turkish  pachas 
of  the  neighbourhoc^  who  had  assembled  their 
forces,  in  which  Mohammed  and  Dahcr  were 
victorious.  Without  further  opposition  they 
took  possessioR  of  the  town  of  Damascus  ;  and 
the  castle  had  actually  capitulated,  when  Mo- 
hammed suddeidy  oommanded  a  retreat,  and 
hastened  with  all  his  Mamlouks  back  to  Egypt. 
The  cause  of  this  unexpected  event  was  said  to' 
have  been  a  reportof  Ali  Bey's  death;  but  others 
attribute  it  to  an  limprcssion  made  upon  Mo- 
hammed and  the  other  beys  bv  the  agents  of  the 
Turkish  commander.  Ali  Bey,  greatly  disap- 
pointed, still  however  kept  in  view  a  renewal 
<£  the  enterprise ;  but  his  efibrts  towards  it  were 


unsuccessful.  He  became  suspiciotis  of  MtM 
hammed,  and  failing  in  an  attempt  to  seise  him', 
drove  him  to  exile  in  the  Said.  Mohammed 
shortly  returned  with  a  strong  party,  and  de- 
feating Ali  Bey  and  his  friends  in  a  skinnish  at 
the  gates  of  Cairo,  obliged  him  to  make  his 
escape  to  his  old  ally  snaik  Daher.  Joining 
forces  with  him,  Ali  fiey  marched  to  raise  the 
siege  of  SiJon,  then  invested  by  Osman,  the 
Turkish  commander;  and  in  a  battle  fought  in 
July  177I1  the  confederates  entirely  defeated 
The  Turkish  army,  though  thrice  as  numerous. 
They  next  took  Jaffa,  after  a  siege  of  eight 
months.  Ali  Bey  was  now  impatient  to  re- 
turn and  try  his  fortune  at  Cairo,  having  a  pro- 
mise of  the  support  of  Daher  and  the  Russianst 
and  being  invited  by  letters  from  thence,  which 
Rftcrwards  proved  to  be  fabricated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ensnaring  him.  He  was  also  told  by 
an  astrologer,  in  whose  predictions  he  put  great 
l^ith,  that  the  aspect  of  the  stars  was  propi- 
tious, and  the  fortunate  hour  was  come.  He 
set  forward,  therefore,  in  April  ijMLat  the 
head  of  his  Mamlouks  and  some  tr^flRf  Da- 
her's ;  but  when  he  had  advanced^^^n.  the  de- 
sert which  separates  Gaza  from  £gfS|^e  fell 
into  an  ambush  of  a  thousand  chosm  Mam- 
louks, commanded  by  Murad  Bey,  who  was 
animated  with  the  promised  reward  of  Ali's 
beautiful  wife,  with  whom  he  was  in  love,  if  he 
should  get  possession  of  Ali*s  person.  They 
attacked  with  impetuosity,  and  Murad  himself 
wounded  Ali  Bey  in  the  forehead,  made  him 
prisoner,  and  took  him  to  Mohammed.  This 
former  servant  received  his  master  with  much 
feigned  respect  and  sensibility  ;  ffut  on  the  third 
day,  cither  in  conseqiience  of  tiis  wounds,  or 
poison,  Ali's  life  came  to  an  end. 

Ali  Bey  was  certainly  a  character  of4>riginai 
vigour  and  capacitVi  and  was  superior  in  his  ^ 
views  to  what  could  have  been  expected  from 
one  who  was  bred  in  a  school  of  barbarism  and 
ignorunce.  He  governed  Egypt  with  a  steady 
hand,  and  was  particularly  favourable  to  the 
Franks ;  but  he  undertook  more  than  he  had 
power  or  talents  10  perform,  and  exhausted  his 
revenues  In  fruitless  enterprises.  He  is  also 
blamed  for  too  soon  resigning  active  labours  to 
his  lieutenants,  and  for  placing  unlimited  con- 
fidence in  his  favourite,  and  winking  at  the 
exactions  of  his  officers.  His  morals  were  those' 
of  his  class  and  country,  where  perfidy  and 
murder  are  allowable  means  in  pursuing  Ae 
objects  of  ambidon  ;  yet  he  was  not  devoid  of" 
generosity  and  a  sense  of  justice.  Fohey't  Tra- 
vels in  Egypt  and  Syria. — A. 

ALIMENTUS,  Cincius,  a  Roman  histo. 
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jiftO,  frcquetifly  mentioned  hvLivy,  was  a  prsB-  tiom."  The  bare  tides  of  thcie  worh  may- 
tor,  ia  the  consulihip  of  Claudius  MarcfclluSt  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  variety  of  die  au- 
Bitd  Marcus  Valerius,  in  the  year  15a  before  thor's  studies.  From  the  treatise  last  mentiooed, 
the  Chnstiao  xra,  and  was  afterwards  sent,  it  has  been  inferred,  that  Alkendi  practised  the 
nptm  the  death  of  the  consul  Marcdlus,  to  ias  art  of  magic,  but  without  foundation  ;  for  the 
colleague  Crisplnus,  and  fell  a  prisoner  into  the  purport  of  the  woHc  is,  to  account  in  a  natural 
hands  of  Hannibal.  Livy  speaks  of  hira  as  a  way  for  alj  that  is  attributed  to  good  or  bad  an- 
diligent  collector  of  historical  facts,  and  as  an  gels.  The  truth  probably  was,  that  diis  learned 
eminent  writer  ;  (lib,  vii.J  he  give?!  liim  tlie  ap-  Arabian  shared  the  fate  of  many  philosophers  in 
pellation  of  "  maximus  auctor,"  (lib.  xxx.)  the  ages  of  ignorance  and  superstition^  and, 
Thongh  ht  was  a  Roman,  he  wrote  t!ie  His-  merely  because  he  was  better  acquainted  with 
tory  of  Hannibal ;  he  also  wrote  the  History  the  phEcnomena  and  laws  of  nature  than  most 
of  Gorgias  of  Leontium,  probably  from  docu-  of  his  contemporaries,  was  thought  to  be  a  ma- 
ments  which  he  collected  during  the  time  of  his  gtcian.  A  story  is  related  concerning  this  phi- 
residence  as  praetor  in  Sicily.  Alimentus,  besides  fosopher  by  Abulfaragins,  which  reflects  great 
these  historical  works,  was  the  author  of  a  credit  upon  the  character  of  Alkendi,  and  af- 
Ireatise  on  the  military  art,  mentioned  by  Au-  fords  an  instructive  example  of  moderation. 
Ins  Gellius.  (lib.  xxvi.  c.  4.)  Amobius  men-  Alkendi,  having  in  the  course  of  his  instruc- 
tions this  wtiter  in  the  following  curious  pas-  tions  at  Bagdat,  endeavoured  to  explain  die  doc- 
fage :  (lib.  iii.)  "  Foreign  divinities  are,  from  trines  of  die  Mahometan  religion  in  a  sensa 
their  novelty,  caUed,  by  Cincius,  Novtniiles ;  consistent  with  the  principles  of  pbitosophy^ 
for  it  is  a  custom  widi  the  Romans,  with  re-  gave  great  offence  to  Abu-Maashar,  an  igno- 
ipect  tgM^gods  of  the  cities  which  they  con-  rant  and  bigoted  advocatcfor  the  vulgar  inter- 
quer,  ra^Kerse  one  part  of  them  through  pri-  prctarion  of  the  Koran  ;  who,  with  strong  cx- 
vate  fandflb  and  to  honour  the  other  part  by  pressions  of  indignation,  accused  him  to  th» 
public ^^^cratioQ  ;  and  lest,  through  igno-  caliph  of  impiety,  instead  of  employing  his  in- 
lance  ^^attendcm,  any  of  diese  numerous  di-  terest  with  the  caliph,  in  forcibly  restraining  tho- 
vimties  should  be  overlooked,  tficy  briefly  and  petulance  and  malignity  of  this  angry  zealot, 
compendiously  comprehend  them  all  under  one  Alkendi  generously  attempted  to  subdue  his  re- 

Eicral  name  of  Noveiuiles."  foss.  dt  Hist,  sentment  by  enlightening  his  understandmg.  He 
(.  lib.  i.  c.  4. — E.  found  means  to  engage  a  preceptor  to  instruct 
ALKENDI,  Jacobus,  a  distinguished  Ara-  him,  first  in  mathematics,  and  afterwards  ia 
bian  philosopher,  a  native  ofBassora,  Hourished  philosophy.  It  is  the  natural  eflect  of  know- 
in  the  caliphate  of  Al-mamon,  at  the  beginning  ledge  to  soften  and  meliorate  the  temper.  Abu- 
of  the  ninth  century.  He  studied  philosophy  at  Maashar  felt  its  genial  influence ;  his  ferocity 
Bassora,  and  acquired  so  much  celebrity,  both  was  subdued ;  he  was  ashamed  of  his  folly  ; 
among  his  contemporaries,  and  in  subsequent  and,  convinced  of  the  superiormerit  of  the  man 
ages,  that  the  most  lofty  titles  were  bestowed  whom  he  had  persecuted,  became  his  convert 
upon  faim.  He  was  called,  The  great  astro-  and  disciple,  and  was  an  ornament  to  his  school, 
loger-— the  learned  physician  —  and  the  sub-  Such  men  as  Alkendi,  though  certainly  no  friends 
tile  philosopher  ;  Cardan  ranks  him  among  the  to  vulgar  superstirion,  are  friends  to  reason  anct 
first  twelve  sublime  spirits  of  the  world.  Though  virtue,  and,  as  such,  are  entitled  to  honourable 
these  encomiastic  characters  are,  doubtless,  ex-  remembrance.  Poeockt,  Spec.  Hist.  Arab.  Ahd- 
iravagant,  Alkendi  appears  to  have  possessed  far.  Dyrt.  2X.  B«yle.  Bruckfr.—  ^. 
eminent  talents,  and  to  have  gone  in  search  of  ALKMAAR,  Henry  of,  a  narive  of  the 
knowledge  beyond  the  usual  limit  of  the  age,  town  of  Alkmaar  in  Holland,  was  the  author  of 
In  philosophy,  he  was  a  follower  of  Aristotle,  the  celebrated  feble  of  "  Reynard  the  Fox,"  a. 
and,  in  the  schools,  interpreted  and  illustrated  poem  written  in  low  Dutcli,  in  the  fifteenth, 
his  writings.  Of  his  astronomical  and  medical  century,  which,  under  the  allegory  of  a  society 
knowledge  he  has  left  evidence,  in  his  two  trea-  of  animals,  satirises  the  <rifferent  vices  of  mai^ 
tises  which  have  been  printed,  "  De  Tempo-  kind.  The  good  sense  and  ingenuity  of  thi» 
rum  Mutationibus ;"  and,  "  De  Gradlbus  Me-  performance  rendered  it  so  popular  tfiat  it  was 
dicinanim  compositarum  investigandis."  Other  translated  into  alt  thelanguages  in  Europe.  Mr. 
works  of  Alkendi,  cited  by  authors,  are,  »  De  Gottsched  has  given  a  fine  coition  of  it  m  Ger^ 
Ratione  sex  Quantitatum  i"  "  De  QuinqeeEs-  man,  adorned  with  figures,  and  enriched  with' 
senilis  i"  "  De  Motu  diurno ;"  "  De  Vegcta-  learned  dissertations, 
hilibus  i"  and,  "  De  Theoria  Magicanim  Ar-  Such  is  the  coounoa  account ;  but  Tioden,  in 
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tiie  first  volume  of  hU  "GelehrtcnOstFriesen,"  into   Germany,  to  Ining  fram  HdJelberg  to 

[Learned  E^st  Friealand]  printed  at  Aurach)  in  Rome  a  library,  which  the  elector  of  Bavaria 

y  8$,  under  the  article  of  Nicholas  Baumann,  an  had  presented  to  that  pontiff.     The  death  of  Ac 

East-Fricslander,  has  satisfactorily  proved,  that  pope  deprived  him  of  the  recotnpense  which  he 

Henry  von  Alkmaart  lupposeO  author  of  the  sa-  expected  for  this  service ;  but  his  fondnesc  for 

tirical  work  called  "  ReinecdeVoss,"  [Reynard  boolu,  and  his  well-laiawn  learning,  induced 

the  Fox]  never  existed ;  but  that  Bauniann  him-  cardinal  Barberini  to  make  him  his  librarian, 

self  wrote  the  work  in  question,  and  assumed  the  In  this  sitiiation  he  was  always  industriously 

atM|e  name  in  order  to  secure  himself  from  the  employed  in>  bringing  to  light  ancietit  manu- 

mc^'ies  ofthe  ducal  court  of  Juliers.  This  Ban-  scripts,  or  in  writing  books.     I'he  reputation 

inannwasamemberofthecoiuicilofdukeMagnui  which  he  by  these  means  obtained  among  the 

of  Julieft,whadiedini503ibutbeingdHvenfrom  learned,  procured  him  tlic  favour  of  pope  Alex-* 

court  by  means  of  a  cabal,  he  composed  this  alle-  ander  Vil.  who  appointed  him  librarian  of  t^e 

goricalpoemforthepurposeofsatirisinghisene-  Vatican.     Allatius  continued  in  this  post  till 

mies,  and  painting  the  intrigues  carried  on  there,  his  death,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  in  die  year 

The  language  and  phraseology  of  the  earlier  edi-  1 669.     Of  his  numerous  publications,  some  are 

tioDs  of  this  work  prt>ve  the  writer  to  have  been  editions  of  old  manascnpts  ;  some,  translations 

tn  East-FHe^lander.   Baumaniv  had  no  concern  of  Greek  authois ;  and  some,  treatises  composed 

iq  the  edition  of  I  \22,  or  any  subset] nent  ones,  by  himself.     Among  the  latter  some  c^  the 

Niitv.  Diet. Hist.  Tiaiinn,  Gel.  Ost-Friei. — -A.  principal   are,  "  De  Ecclesie  Occidentalis  et 

ALLAKD,  Guy,  born  in  Dai^phine  about  Orientalis   perpctua   Consensiooc"    (On  the 

die  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  acquired  perpetual  Agreement  of  the  Western  tad  Cast- 

rcputation  by  numerous  woiks  respecting  the  ernChurchJ,printedin4to.  atCologiwini648; 

history  of  that  province.     His  "  Nobiliaire  du  "  On  Purgatory,"  printed  in  8vo.  at  Rome  in 

DauphiacaveciesArmbirles,"  printed  in  lamo.  165$;  "De  PatriaHomeri"   [On  the  Country 

at  Grenoble,  in  1714;  and  his  "  Histoire  des  of  Homer],  printed  at  Lycns,  in  Vvo.   1640^ 

Maisons  Dauphinoiscs,"  in  four  volumes  410.  "  De  Septera  Orbis  Spectaculis"  [OntheScvea 

printed  in  1673-1682,  arc  his  principal  works :  Wanders  of  the  WoridJ,   ju-inted  in  8vo.  at 

ihey  have  been  much  esteemeain  Frajice.   Afa-  Rome,  in  1640  ;  "  Confutstio  Fabulse  de  Jo- 

reri.  Neuv.  Diet.  Hiit. — E.  anna  Pspissa"    [A  Confutation  of  riic  Fable  of 

ALLATIUS,  or  Allacci,  Leo,  born  in  Pope  Joan] ;  "De  Pseliis"    [On  the  Pselli]; 

die  island  of  Chios,  in  the  year  1576,  was  one  "  De  Georgiis"  [On  the  Georges]  j  "  De  Sj- 

of  the  most  voluminous  writers  of  the  seven-  meonibos,"   tec.   [On  the  Simeons.]   Allatius. 

teenth  century.     He  was  at  first  educated  in  the  appears  to  have  been  very  well  qualified  by  a 

Greek  chorch,  but,  being  at  nino  years  of  age  retentive  memory,  and  a  habit  of  industry,  for 

brought  into  Calabria,  lie  came  under  the  pa-  drawing  up  catalogues  :  he  published  a  work, 

tronaee  of  a  catholic  family,  and  embraced  the  which  is  now  become  scarce,  under  the  title  of 

Romish  religion,  for  which,  as  frequently  hap-  "  Apes  Urban*,'*  containing  a  literary  history 

pens  to  converts,  he  was  afterwards  a  most  zea-  of  all  the  learned  men,  who  adorned  the  city  of 

louE  advocate.     He  studied  classical  learning,  Rome  in  the  years  1630,  1631,  and  163a,  with 

philosophy,  and  divinity,  in  the  Greek  college  at  a  catalogue  01  their  works  :  tlie  fanciful  title  of 

Rome  ;  and  acquired  a  degree   of  reputation  this  piece  is  an  allusion  to  the  bees  which  pops 

which  obtained  him  the  ofGcc  of  grand  vicar  to  Urban  VIII.  had  in  his  ooat  of  arms.  He  drew 

the  bishop  of  Anglona.  The  same  employment  up  another  similar  catalogue,  relating  to  dra- 

was   afterwards  conferred   upon  him   by  the  matic  works  and  their  authors,  under  Uie  title  of 

bishop  of  Chios.     This  gave  him  an  opportu-  "  Dramaturgia  ;"  it  was  published  at  Rome  in 

nity  of  passing  a  few  years  in  his  Dabve  couo-  the  year  1636,  and  was  rqirimcd  at  Venice  in 

try.     Even  with  this  powerful  motive  forpredi-  1755,  with  a  continaation.     Industry  appears 

lection,  it  was  not  likely  that  the  island  of  Chios  to  have  been  this  writer's  chief  merit.     He  was 

would  long  be  thought  an  eligible  situation  by  a  constantly  employed  in  writing,  wrote  with  sur- 

man  of  letters,  who  had  experienced  the  advan-  prising  rapidity,  and  never  employed  an  ama- 

tages  of  a  residence  at  Rome.  Allatius  returned  nuensis.  Thoue^  he  wrote  Greek  verges  an  the 

thither,  and  studied  physic,  but  does  not  appear  bin^  of  Louis  XIV.  and  on  other  occasions,  it 

va  have  pursued  that  profession;  for  we  find  does  not  appear  that  he  possessed  any  large  por* 

him  soon  afterwards  employed  in  leaching  the  don  of  gemns.     Of  his  tpstc  md  judzment  we 

Greek  langoage  in  the  cofl^e  of  his  nation,  have  a  sufficient  specimen,   in  tlie   books  iu 

Pope^regorj  XV.  sent  him,  is  the  year  1622*  wliich  he  gives  an  account  of  all  the  Simeons^ 
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titJ  pa^es  OQ  from  the  Sinaeons  to  the  Simons,  battle,  Britain  returned  under  the  Roman  gO' 

the  Sitnonides,  and  Simonac tides.     If  Allatiiis  vemment,  A.  D.  297,  ten  years   after  it  had 

vas  deficient  in  judgment,  he  was  not  less  ded'  foTmed  a  separate   cm^rc.     Gibhon.  Univers, 

cicnt  in  candour  and  urbanity.     He  loads  hia  Hi$i. — A. 

antagonists  in  controreny  with  the  most  vulgar         ALLEGRl,  Gkecokio,  an  eminentmusi- 

abuse,  calling  them  impudent  liars,  fools,  and  Cal  composer,  was  a  natirc  of  Rome,  and  an 

blockheads.     Against  heretics  and  sdiismatics,  ecclesiastic  by  profession.     He  was  admitted  ai- 

even  of  thechutch  within  the  pale  of  which  he  a  singer  into  the  pope's  chapd  in  1629,  having 

was  bom,  he  .denounces  the  severest  penalties,  been  adisciple  of  Gio.  Maria  Nanino..  Hwas 

laying,  that  they  ought  to  be  proscribed,  cxter-  distinguished  by  his  devout  temper  and  his  Mnc- 

mmatcd,  and,  if  obstinate,  committed  to  the  volent  disposition,  which  last  he  maoifesttd  by 

flames.     The  implicit  credulity,  or  the  atyect  relieving  daily  the  poorat  his  door,  and  makine. 

servility  of  this  bigot,  is  strongly  pourtrayed  in  frequent  visits  to  the  pHsooaand  other  abodes  or. 

the  terms  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  pope,  at  die  distress.     As  a  singer  be  was  not  excellent,  but 

beginning  of  his  book  concerning  the  perpetual  he  obtained  great  rajne  a»a  composer  of  chorch 

agreement  of  the  eastern  and  western  church,  music,  in  which  many  of  his  works  are  sdll 

t' The  Roman  pontifij"  says  he,  "owesfealty  preferred  in  the  pontifical  chapel.     AmcMi^thcsa 

to  no  one  ;  he  judges  every  one,  and  is  judged  u  the  celebrated  "  Miserere,"  which  is  still 

of  none  ;  obedience  is  to  be  paid  him,  mough  constantly  performed  at  that.  chapeLon  Wednes- 

he  govern  unjustly;  he  gives  laws,  but  receives  day  and  Good  Friday  in  Passion-week  by  th« 

Done ;  he  alters  tnem  atbis  pleasure  ;  he  creUes  best  singers.in  Italy,  and  the  choral  band  in  or- 

tn^istratts;  he  determines  matters  of  faith,  and  dinary.     The  most   extravagant  praises  havo 

directs  as  he  pleases  the  great   affairs  of  die  been  givea  to  this  composition,  which  is  simply 

«hurch ;  he  cannot  err  if  he  would,  for  no  infi-  a  piece  of  counterpoint,  in  five  parts.    It  is  kept 

delity  or  error  can  come  near  him  ;  and,  if  an  in  the  chapel  library  with  great  care  and  reserve, 

•ngel  should  say  otherwise,  invested  as  he  is  and  very  few  correct  copies  of.  it  have  been  suf- 

with  the  authority  of  Christ,  he  cannot  change."  fered  to  get  abroad.  A  very  complete  one,  how- 

A  whimsical  instance  of  indecision  of  character  ever,  was  presented  abont  177*  Iwthe  pope  to, 

shall  close  this  memoir.     "  Why,"  said  pope  king  George  III.  as  an  inestmuble  curiosityt 

Alexander  VII.  to  Allatius,  "  do  you  tux  uke  Allegri  died   in   i6?3.     Burney,   Hist.   Musi 

orders  ?"  "It  is,"  answered  Allatius,  "becavie  I  vol.  lii.  Hawkins,  ditta,  vol.  iv. — A.. 
would  be  always  ready  to  marry."    "  Why        ALLEGRf.     See  Cokrecioi 
dien,"  said  the  pope,  "  do  you  not  marry  ?  ALLEIN,  Rich-ahd,  ao  Engl!^  noncon- 

'*  Because,"  replied  Alladus,  "  I  would  always  formist  divine,  was  bom  atDitchlBt  in  Soaier- 

be  at  liberty  to  take  orders."  (Mabillon,  Mu:;.  setshire,  in  the  year  161  r.     He  was  educated' 

Ital.  torn.  1.  p.  61.)    Bayli,    Du^n.    Morert.  by  his  ^ther,  the  rector  of  Ditchet,  fordieuni* 

Notm.  Diet.  Hist.     Ltmui,  Hist.  IaI.  d' Itaitt.  versity  of  Oxford;  where  he  receivod  the  degrea 

lib.  xiv.  tW. — E.  of  master  of  aos.     As  a  clergyman,,  he  dis. 

.  ALLECTUS,  a   person  of  unknown  ori-  charged  his  duty  with  great  industry  and  fidelity,. 

Ipn   and   c«tintry,    was    lieutenant  and   first  first,  as  assistant  preacher  to  his  ^tlier,  andaf^ 

minister   to    Caiausius,    emperor  in    Britain,  terwards  as  rector  of  Batcomb  in&itnersotshire;. 

Fearing  to  be  called  to  account  for  the  op-  Having  early  received  from  his  fathcrta  bias  to>- 

pressionshebadbeen  guSty  of,  he  murdered  his  wards  the  sentiments  of  the   Pliriuns,.  in  the: 

master  in  294,  and  possessed  himself  of  the  im-  time  of  the  contest  between  Chailw  I.  and  his 

perial  dignity.  He  retained  itduriog  three  years,  pariiameni,  he  attached  himself  to  tlie  party  of; 

while  Constandui  Chlonis  was  making  prepa-  the  latter,  aiid  sometimes  met  with  disturbance 

rations  to  restore  Britain  to  the  Roman  domi-  from  the  king's  forces.     He  was  a  zealous  sup^ 

nion.  At  lcn0h  his  eeoeiulAsclepioJotus  passed  porter  of  the  solemn. league  and  covenant,  and) 

over  to  the  ttlatH^  wKh  his  fleet,  and,  under  co-  m  i648r  subscribed  a  paper  to  this  purpose,  co* 

vcrofafbg)  escaped  diac  of  Allectus,  stationed  titled,  "  The  Testimooy  of  the  Ministry  of 

«ffthe  Isle  of  Wight;  tbus.convincing  the  Bri^  Somersetshire  10  the  Trudi.of  Christ.**     With 

tons  (says  Mr^  C^>bon).;  "  that  a  superiority  of  his  father,  he  was  employed' as  an  assistant  to 

naval  strei>gth  willi  not  always  protect  Uteir  the  commissioners  appointed- by  parliament  foh 

countiy  fttm  a  foFcign  invasion."     AJleotiu  cjcctii^  scandalous  ministers ;.  a  commissioa 

made  a  hasty  march  into  the  west  to  enconntcr  which  orujinated  in  intolerance,  and  was-  exe^ 

him;,  but  ha  was  emirriy  defeated  and  slain  in  cuted  with  rigour.     At  the  restoration,  Alleia. 

dut  engaganeaL;,  and,  t^.die  cvcnt.of.  asingle  discovered  a  Jiqwsition.tewordi  geaceabjc  ajibi 
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mission  to  governincnt;  but  not  being  able, 
wiihoat  violating  his  coiiscieiice,  to  comply  with 
the  terms  of  combrmity  then  required,  he  chose 
the  manly  and  virtuous  part  of  relinquisbiog 
bit  preferment  to  preserve  his  integrity ;  after 
having  enjoyed  his  livin?  upwardt  of^  twenty 
years,  he  suScred  himself  to  be  deprived,  by 
the  act  of  uuiformiiy,  of  his  accustomed 
means  of  subsistence,  and  ranked  himself  in 
the  meritorious  band  of  suSerers  for  an  honest 
adherence  to  their  principles,  who,  to  the  num- 
ber of  two  thousand,  were  at  that  time  known 
by  the  appellation  of  the  ejected  ministers. 
Though  the  narrow  and  injurious  system  of  ec- 
clesiastical policy,  which  then  prevailed)  would 
not  protect  this  worthy  man  in  the  exercise  of 
his  clerical  functions,  it  neither  deprived  him  of 
friends,  nor  altogether  suspended  his  useful  la- 
bours. At  the  request  of  Mr.  More,  a  gentle- 
man of  distinction  in  his  neighbourhood,  who 
had  formerly  been  a  member  of  parliament,  he 
frequented  his  house  to  preach  to  his  family  and, 
some  of  his  neighbours :  and,  though  this  ille- 
gal action  subjected  him  to  a  short  imprison- 
ment, he  was  not  dcteiTed  from  returning  to  his 
professional  duties.  His  persevering  zeal  several 
tinjes  brought  him  before  the  magistrates,  to  re- 
ceive a  reprimand  for  holding  a  conventicle ;  but 
his  well-known  piety,  learning,  and  exemplary 
conduct,  secured  htm  from  rigorous  treatment. 
Afer  the  seventy  of  this  persecution  was  in- 
creased by  the  enaction  of  the  law,  called  "  The 
Five  Mile  Act,"  which  prohibited  any  ejected 
minister  from  residing  within  five  miles  of  any 
market  town,  AUein  retired  from  Batcorao 
to  Frome  Selwood,  where,  in  the  house  of  a 
friend,  he  still  continued  to  exercise  his  mini- 
ttry,  notwithstanding  the  hazard  to  which  he 
was  exposed.  He  remained  in  this  situation 
till  his  labours  and  troubles  were  terminated  by 
death  in  the  year  1681.  Richard  AJIein  was 
distinguished  by  the  diligence  with  which  he 
discharged  the  public  and  private  duties  of  his 
profession,  and  was  admir^  as  a  practical,  pa- 
thetic preacher.  Next  to  the  merit  which  he 
displayed  in  a  firm  adherence  to  his  principles 
in  times  of  difficulty  and  hazard,  must  be  men- 
tioned to  his  credit  the  candour  and  moderation, 
which  secured  him  respect  in  his  neighbourhood 
among  both  laity  and  clergy  of  sentiments  dif- 
ferent from  his  own.  The  vicar  of  rhe  parish 
where  he  resided,  Mr.  Jenkins,  preached  his  fu- 
ncralsermon,  andborean  honourable  testimony 
to  his  piety,  moderation,  and  probity.  Richard 
Allein,  in  common  with  the  generality  of  his 
noitconformist  brethren,  chiefly  connncd  his 
poblications,  if  not  his  studies,  to  subjects  of 
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^religion.  His  works,  all  of  die  devotionat 
kind,  which  have  been  frequently  reprintedt  and 
were  formerly  much  read,  are  strongly  marked 
with  the  peculiar  features  of  the  religious  cha- 
racter then  prevalent  among  the  nonconformists, 
as  will  be  in  part  seen  from  the  titles  of  his  pub- 
hcations.  Hismostcelehrated  work  is,  "  Vin- 
dicix  Pietatis,  or,  A  Vindication  of  Godli- 
ness in  the  greatest  Stiictness  and  Spirituality, 
with  Directions  for  a  godly  Life ;"  it  was  pub- 
lished in  1665  without  a  printer's  name,  be- 
cause it  was  not  licensed ;  and  for  soma  un- 
known, though  probably  not  a  very  good  rea- 
son, the  copies  of  it  were  seised,  and  sent  to  the 
king's  kitchen  for  waste  paper.  The  rest  of 
Richard  Allcjn's  works  are,  "  Heaven  opened, 
or  3  brief  and  plain  Discovery  of  the  Riches  of 
God's  Covenant  of  Grace  ;"  printed  in  1665  : 
"  The  World  conquered  ;"  published  in  8vo. 
in  1688  :  "  Godly  Fear;"  printed  in  8vo.  in 
1674:  "  A  Rebuke  to  Backsliders,  and  a  Spur 
for  Loiterers;"  printed  in  8vo.  in  1677:  "A. 
Companion  for  Prayer  ;"  in  i2mo.  1680:  "A 
brief  Character  of^  Mr.  Joseph  Allein;"  and 
"  Instructions  about  Heart-Work,  what  is  to 
be  done  on  God's  Part  and  ours,  for  the  Cure 
and  Keeping  of  the  Heart  \"  a  posthumous  piece 
published  in  8vo.  by  Dr.  Annesley  in  the  year 
l68l.  ff^oad'i  Atheti.  Oxan.  Calamj's  Lift 
ef  Baxter,  vol.  ii.     Biogr:  Br;V.— E. 

ALLEIN,  JosEm,  an  English  nwiconfor- 
mist  divine,  was  bom  at  the  Devizes  in  Wiltshire 
in  1633-  Early  habituated  to  devotional  exer- 
cises, he  discovered  while  a  boy  a  strong  incli- 
nation to  the  clerical  profession,  and,  after  due 
classical  preparation,  he  was  sent  to  Oxford, 
where  he  was  uncommonly  studious,  and  main- 
tained a  settled  gravity  of  behaviour.  When  he 
had  in  his  option  a  fellowship,  or  the  office  of 
chaplain  to  Corpus  Christi  college,  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  he  preferred  the  latter,  because 
it  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  daily  exercising 
his  talents  in  prayer.  During  the  latter  part  of 
his  residence  in  college,  he  discharged  the  du- 
ties of  a  tutor  with  diligence  and  success,  and 
had  many  pupils,  who  afterwards  occupied  re- 
spectable stations  either  in  the  established  church, 
or  among  the  nonconformists.  From  the  year 
1655,  when  he  left  college,  to  the  year  1662, 
when  he  shared  the  severe  &te  of  the  noncon- 
forming clergy,  he  was  an  assistant  rainiiier  at 
Taunton  Magdalen,  in  Somersetshire.  With  a 
very  small  income,  at  first  only  forty,  never 
more  than  eighty  pounds  a  year,  except  such 
addition  as  arose  from  his  wife's  industry  in 
keeping  a  boarding-school,  he  supported  his  fe- 
coily  reputably.;  and  he  was  not  discouraged 
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h^  the  straitness  of  bis  circiim stances  from  giv- 
ine  unwearied  attention  to  his  pastoral  doty.  Bc- 
■iaes  his  services  in  the  church,  he  spent  several 
afternoons  in  every  week  in  paying  his  parishio- 
ners religious  visits ;  a  practice  which,  in  modem 
limes,  except  where  a  few  spaiks  of^uritanic 
zeal  yet  remain  unextinguished,  has  been,  by 
mutual  consent  of  priest  and  people,  discon- 
tinued. 

In  the  humble  but  useful,  or  at  least  well- 
meant,  labours  of  his  ministry,  this  industrious 
and  {lious  teacher  was  in  some  measure  inter- 
rupted by  the  stem  authority,  wlilch,  in  i66z, 
for  want  of  compliance  with  die  hard  conditions 
of  the  act  of  uniformity,  drove  him  from  his 
living.  Still,  however,  his  zeal  prompted  him 
to  persevering  exertions  in  the  service  of  reli- 
gion i  and,  with  the  perpetual  hazard  of  prose- 
cution, he  preached  in  private  commonly  six  or 
seven,  aiid  sometimes  fourteen  or  fifteen  times  a 
week.  He  did  not  desist  till,  in  1663,  the  strong 
hand  of  the  law  seised  him,  and  shut  him  up  in 
prison.  He  was  committed  to  Ivelchester  jail, 
where  seven  ministers  and  fifty  quakcrs  were 
already  suffering  confinement  and  hardships  on 
the  same  account.  Being  shut  up  together  in 
the  same  room,  they  contmued  their  mutual  ex- 
hortations till  t}ie  assises.  AUein  was  then  con- 
victed before  judge  Foster,  of  having  preached 
on  the  17  th  of  May  preceding,  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  hundred  marks,  and  to  remain  in 
prison  till  the  fine  was  paid.  It  was  the  modest 
language  of  conscious  innocence,  and  not  the 
arrogant  boast  of  perverse  and  criminal  obsti- 
nacy, which  he  uttered  on  receiving  his  sentence: 
"  I  am  glad,"  says  he,  "  that  it  has  appeared 
before  my  country,  that,  whatever  I  am  charged 
wi^  I  have  been  guilty  jof  nothing  but  domg 
my  duty  ;  and  that  all  that  appeared  from  the 
evidence  was,  that  I  sung  a  psalm,  and  instruct- 
ed my  family,  others  bein"  there,  and  both  in 
ray  own  house."  For  suui  an  of&nce  such  a 
penalty  was,  surely,  bigotry  itself  being  judge, 
too  severe.  The  twelve  months'  imprisoiunent 
wludi  followed,  so  far  impaired  Allein's  consti- 
tution, that  he  never  afterwards  enjoyed  sound 
health  ;  and,  after  renewed  labours  and  repeat- 
ed sufferings,  he  arrived  at  the  end  of  his  course 
in  the  year  1668,  when  he  had  scarcely  half 
completed  the  usual  term  of  human  life.  If  it 
may  not  be  easy  wholly  to  separate  from  the 
character  of  this  good  man  a  tincture  of  fanati- 
cism, it  must  be  icmembered,  that  it  was  the  na- 
ttiral  effect  of  the  notions  then  prevalent,  espe- 
cially amoi^  xht  nonconformists,  concerning 
the  namre  of  religioa ;.  and  that  diis  defect  was 
ajModaiUly  compauattd  by  la  honesty  whichjiQ 


allurement  could  corrupt,  and  no  force  couU 
subdue.  The  works  of  Joseph  Allein,  like 
tho&e  of  his  relation,  are  all  on  religious  subjects. 
They  are,  "  An  Explanation  of  the  Assemblies 
shorter  Catechism  ;"  printed  In  1656.  "A  Call 
to  ArchippuB,"  urging  tlic  ejected  ministers  to 
continue  their  ministry,  410.  1664.  "An  Alarm 
to  the  Unconverted,"  of  which,  when  first 
printed  in  1672,  twenty  thousand  copies  were 
sold ;  and,  soon  aftcrwanls,  in  1675,  under 
another  title,  "  A  Sihc  Guide  to  Heaven,"  fif- 
ty thousand.  "  Christian  Letters  full  of  Spiri- 
tual Instruction ;"  printed  in  1671.  *'  Cases  of 
Conscience."  "  Remains,"  &c.  Life  ami 
Death  0/  Mr.  J.  AlUin,  Calamy'i  Life  af 
Baxter,  vol.  ii.  NeaU's  Hist,  of  tht  Puritaa'u 
fFeniPt  jtthen.  OatM.     Biog.  Brit.  —  E. 

ALLEN.orALLEYN,  Thomas,  an  emJ. 
nent  mathematician  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy, 
was  bom  at  Uitoxeter,  in  StaSbidshire,  in  the 
year  1542.  He  studied  at  Oxford  in  Trinlty- 
.college,  where  he  was  admitted  to  a  fellowship  : 
but  his  love  of  retirement  and  scientific  pursmts 
induced  him  to  resign  his  fellow^ip  and  quit 
the  coU^e.  In  1570  he  took  up  his  residence 
at  Glocester-hall,  where  he  diligently  employed 
himself  in  the  study  of  mathemattce,  philosophy, 
and  antiquities.  His  learning  and  talents  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  several  peiBODs  of  distinc- 
tion, under  whpse  patronage  he  m>g|ht  easily 
have  advanced  his  fortune ;.  bat  he  preferred  the 
pleasures  of  a  studious  life  to  every  other  object. 
When  strongly  solicited  by  Albntus  L'Askici 
count  of  Sirade  in  Poland,  who  happened  to- 
be  in  England  in  the  year  1583,  to  accomj^nv 
him  into  that  country*  he  declined  die  proposal. 
AUen's  retirement,  however,  was  rather  that 
of  an  indqwndent  man  of  letters  than  of  aa 
austere  recluse.  He  did  not  deny  himself  tlie 
gratification  of  occasional  intercourse  with  so- 
ciety \  and  in  the  family  of  the  earl  of  Northum-^ 
berland,  who  was  a  patron  of  inen  of  science*, 
particularly  of  mathematicians,  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  becoming  aequairued  with  the  most 
celebrated  masters  ^  mathematical  lear^ingi 
Among  the  nobility,  Allen  was  iionoured  with 
the  friendship  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  qileen 
Elisabeth's  favourite,  who  placed  such  confi- 
dence in  him,  that  he  had  frequent  communica^ 
tions  with  him  on  affairs  of^  state.  Tiie  high 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  other.erai- 
nent  men  of  that  period  may  be  Infured  from 
(he  testimonies  home  to  his  merit  by  Seldcn  and 
Camden  ;  of  whom  the  former  speaks  of  him 
as  "  a  man  of  universal  erudition  and  consum- 
mate judgment,  the  brightest  ornament  of  thq 
famous  university  of  Oxford*"  (Not.  ad  Eivi*. 
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roer,  p.  too.)  and  the  latter  gives  him  the 
-praise  of  being  '*  highly  accomplished  in  an 
extensive  acquaintance  with  liberal  science," 
(Britan.  de  Saxon.)  Allen  collected,  with  great 
industry,  curious  manuscripts  in  various  branches 
of  learning.  He  published  in  Latin,  with  a 
commentary,  thesecondand  thirdbooks  ofPto- 
lemy, "  Concerning  the  Judiments  of  the  Stars," 
or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  "  Of  the  Quadri- 
partite Xl^onstaiciion,  '  He  also  wrote  notes  on 
Bale's  work,  "  De  Scriptoribus  Maj.  Bntan- 
nis,"  and  on  several  of  the  writings  of  Lil- 
ly. Allen  died  at  Glocestcr-hall  in  rfie  year 
1632.  It  may  be  regretted,  that  a  man  so  much 
esteemed  by  his  contemporaries,  and  by  one  of 
his  panegyrists  extolled  as  "  the  soul  and  sun  of 
all^c  mathematicians  of  his  time,"  has  left  pos- 
terity so  few  of  the  fruits  of  his  mathematical 
studies.  BurttH,  Oral.  Funeb.  T.  Alien!,  Land. 
16^2.  fVidtts  Atktn.  OxOH.  n.  662.  Biogr. 
Brit.     Hutlan's  Malhtm.   Diet. — E. 

ALLEYN,  Edward,  a  celebrated  come- 
dian, was  bom  in  London  in  1566,  and  was 
learly  trained  to  the-stage.  Having  a  good  per- 
son, a  flexible  voice,  and  a  facility  in  adopting  a 
variety  of  characters,  he  rose  to  be  the  most  po- 
pular performer  in  his  time,  especially  in  digni- 
fied parts,  and  was  an  original  actor  in  several 
of  Shakspeare's  and  Jonson's  plays.  He  be- 
came masier  of  a  company,  which  exhibited  in 
a  playhouse  of  his  own  building,  called  the  For- 
tune ;  and  he  was  likewise  keeper,  by  patent,  of 
the  roya)  bear-garden,  or  theatre  of  wild  beasts. 
By  means  of  these  advantages  he  amassed  a  con- 
siderable property,  which  he  bestowed  in  a 
manner  that  has  rendered  his  name  more  memo- 
rable than  his  professional  merit  could  have 
done.  This  was  in  the  foundation  of  a  college, 
for  the  maintenance  of  aged  people  arid  the  edu- 
cation of  chiMren,  at  Dulwich  in  Surry,  stjU 
subsisting.  The  building  was  finished,  from  a 
plan  of  Inigo  Jones,  about  1617,  at  an  expense 
of  ei^t  or  ten  thousand  pounds ;  and  he  endow- 
ed it  with  all  his  lands,  and  resided  in  it,  together 
widi  hit  wife,  adopting  the  simple  life  of  one  of 
his  own  almoners.  He  died  in  1626,  and  was 
buried  in  the  chapel  of  his  own  college.  Biog. 
Britan. — A. 

ALLESTRY,  Richard,  an  English  epi- 
scopalian divine,  was  bom  at  Upfungton,  near 
the  Wrcken,  in  Shropshire,  in  the  year  1619. 
He  received  part  of  his  classical  learning  at  Co- 
ventry, under  tlie  voluminous  translator  Phile- 
mon Holland.  In  1636)  he  was  entered  by  his 
father,  a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  family  in  Der- 
byshire, a  commoner  in  Christ  Church  College, 
and  wat  put  under  .the  tuition  of  Ridiard  Bui- 


by,  afterwards  a  celebrated  master  of  West- 
minster-school. His  talents  and  industry  soon 
procured  him  respect  and  distinction  in  his  col- 
lege ;  and,  after  be  had  taken  the  degree  of  ba . 
chelorpfarts,  he  was  chosen  moderator  in  phi- 
loso]:^y.  From  the  pursuit  of  literary  honours, 
he  was  suddenly  called,  by  the  exigency  of  the 
rimes,  to  military  service.  In  the  year  1641 
he  engaged,  with  many  other  Oxford  scholars, 
in  the  king's  service,  and  continued  to  give  this 
proof  9f  his  loyalty  till  sir  John  Biron,  who  was 
sent  with  a  party  of  horse  to  encourage  and  sup- 
port the  scholars  in  arms,  left  Oxfoid.  Return- 
ing, during  a  short  interval,  to  his  gown  and  his 
studies,  he  was  exposed  to  great  personal  danger 
from  a  republican  party,  who  entered  Oxford  to 
plunder  the  colleges.  Some  of  tfiese  soldiers, 
having  with  much  difficulty  broken  open. the 
treasury,  and  found  nothing  in  the  iron  chest 
but  a  groat  and  a  halter,  in  hopes  of  repaying 
themselves  for  their  lost  labour,  went  to  the 
deanerv  and  collected  many  valuable '  articles, 
which  they  locked  up  in  an  apartment,  intending 
the  next  day  to  carry  away  their  plunder.  In 
the  mean  time  Allesity,  wno  had  a  key  to  the 
rooms  during  the  absence  of  the  dean  and  his 
family,  observed  what  they  had  done,  and  con- 
veyed away  every  thing  they  had  collected.  Dis- 
covering diat  Allestry  had  been  the  cause  of 
their  disappointment,  they  seised  him,  and  would 
probably  have  treated  him  severely,  had  not  these 
forces  Men  suddenly  called  away  by  the  earl  of 
Essex.  In  October  following  he  again  took 
arms,  and  was  at  the  battle  of  Kcinton-field,  ill 
Warwickshire.  On  his  way  to  Oxford,  whi- 
ther he  was  going  to  prepare  for  the  reception 
of  the  king  at  the  deanery  of  Christ-church,  he 
was  taken  prisoner  by  a  party  of  horse  from 
Broughton-house,  then  garrisoned  by  lord  Say 
for  toe  parliament ;  but  this  garrison  soon  after- 
wards surrendered  to  the  king's  forces,  and  he 
was  releasM. 

Allestry  now  for  a  shon  time  interrupted  his 
military  service,  and,  resuming  his  studies,  took 
his  degree  of  master  of  arts.  A  pestilential  dis- 
ease, which  then  raged  in  the  garrison  of  Ox- 
ford, seised  him,  and  brought  his  life  into  ex- 
treme hazard.  Upon  his  recovery  he  entered  a 
third  time  into  the  king's  service,  enrolling  him- 
self in  a  regiment  of  volunteers,  formed  of  Ox- 
ford scholars,  who  served  without  pay,  and 
who,  from  their  zealous  attachment  to  the  royal 
cause,  cheaHullv  snbmitted  to  the  restraints,  fe- 
tigues,  and  hazards  of  military  life.  Allestry, 
though  master  of  arts  and  fellow  of  a  college, 
tiiought  it  no  discredit  to  serve  his  king  as  a 
coibmon  soldier.    In  die  mean  time  he  did  not 
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altogether  neelecthii  Studies,  "  froqacntly,"  n 
hb  memorialist  expresses  it,  "  holding  his  mus- 
cjuet  in  one  hand  and  his  book  io  lix  other,  uid 
making  the  M'atchings  of  a  soldier  the  lucubra- 
dons  of  B.  scholar."  He  continued  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  crown  till  the  end  of  the  war,  when, 
finding  the  republican  party  triumphant,  he  re- 
tired to  his  college.  Here  he  was  appointed  to 
the  o0ice  of  censor  of  the  college,  and  was  cm- 
ployed  as  private  tutor  to  several  students.  At 
this  time,  when  the  decided  pait  he  had  taken  in 
defence  of  the  unsuccessful  cause  cut  him  off 
from  all  present  prospect  of  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferment, he  entered  into  holy  orders.  Still  tme 
to  the  party  he  had  espoused,  and  courageous  in 
its  support,  he  signed  the  decree  and  judgment 
passed  in  the  university  of  Oxford  against  the 
solemn  league  and  covenant.  The  consequence 
was,  that  he  shared  the  fate  of  those  members 
of  the  university  who  could  not  persuade  them- 
selves to  submit  to  the  new  authorities,  and  was, 
by  visitor;  from  the  parliament,  proscribed  and 
banished  from  Oxford.  The  visitors  refused 
him  a  short  respite,  which  he  solicited  for  set- 
tling his  affairS)  for  a  singular  reason  assigned 
by  one  of  their  number,  "  because  he  was  an 
eminent  man."  The  indulgence  be  requested 
was,  however,  conceded  by  the  governor  of  the 
town,  lieutenant-colonel  Kelsy. 

During  the  depression  of  the  royalists,  Al- 
lestry  found  a  secure  retreat  at  first  in  the  fami- 
ly of  the  honourable  Francis  Newport,  Esq.  in 
Shropshire,  to  whom  he  was  chaplain,  ana  by 
whom  he  was  sent  over  to  France  to  settle  the 
affairs  of  his  father  lord  Newport ;  and  after- 
wards in  that  of  sir  Anthony  Cope  in  Oxford- 
shire, which  he  made  his  stated  residence  for 
Several  years.  The  friends  of  Charles  II.  who 
were  secretly  preparing  the  way  for  his  restora- 
tion, had  such  entire  confidence  in  the  known 
abilities  and  tried  fidelity  of  Allestry,  that  they 
frequently  employed  him  in  conveying  messages 
to  die  king.  After  several  successful  expeditions 
of  this  sort,  on  his  return  from  Flaitders  in  the 
summer  before  the  restoration,  he  was  seised  at 
Dover  by  a  party  of  soldiers,  and,  upon  exami- 
nation before  a  committee  of  the  council  of  safe- 
ty, was  sent  prisoner  to  Lambeth-house,  the 
common  jail  for  the  king's  friends,  in  which 
he  suSiired  a  dangerous  illness.  After  a  fi:w ' 
weeks*  confinement,  by  the  interest  of  the  earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  who  highly  respected  him,  he  ob- 
tained his  release.  Paying  a  visit  at  this  time  to 
bis  relations  in  Shropshire,  he  hoped,  on  his  re- 
turn, to  have  seen  his  friend  the  learned  and 
worthy  doctor  Hammond  at  bis  house  at  West- 
wood  near  Worcester,  but  had  the  afflicttoo  te 


meet  at  die  gate  his  body  carrying  to  tbe  bitrial : 
he  received,  however,  by  his  will  a  testiiDony 
of  esteem  in  the  legacy  of  his  valuable  library, 
accompanied  with  diis  reason  for  the  bequest; 
"  well  knowing  that  in  his  hands  diey  wouldbe 
useful  weapons,  for  the  dcfimce  of  that  cause  he 
had  during  life  so  vigorously  nipported." 

Soon  after  the  restoration  of,  Charles  11.  Al- 
lestry returned  to  Oxford,  and  took  die  degree 
of  doctor  ia  divinity.  His  iaithiiil  services  and 
sterling  mcritdid  not  remain  unrewarded.  Hewas 
made  a  canon  of  Christ  Church,  and,  upon  a 
vacancy  in  the  divinity  chair,  was  chosen  regius 
profi;ssor.  In  1665  the  kitig  conferred  i^mq 
Allestry  the  provost^p  of  Eion-coUcge ;  a 
benefice,  which  he  appears  to  have  acceptei 
less  on  account  of  its  emc4ument  dian  to  prevent 
the  irregularity  of  its  fialling  into  lay-hands. 
That  be  was  not  distinguished  by  hi{^er  prefer- 
ment, appeals  to  have  ^en  whoUy  owing  to  his 
moderation,  or  rather  indiflerence  to  wealth,  of 
which  lie  gave  a  singular  proof  in  neglecting  to 
renew  the  patrimonial  estate  which  he  hcHTby 
lease  for  life.  His  munificence  was  displayed, 
in  an  exemplary  Fetn;nchment  of  his  does  as  pn>« 
vost  of  Eton  college,  in  order  to  redeem  the 
debts  occasioned  by  former  negligence  and  pro* 
fusion  ;  in  erecting  at  his  own  expense  die  west 
side  of  the  outward  court  of  Eton  College ;  and 
the  grammar-school  ia  Cbrist-cfaurch  College  t 
and  in  several  setded  pensions  on  indigent  per- 
sons and  families,  as  well  as  occasional  chari- 
ties. Having  no  call  from  domestic  conncc* 
tions  to  accumulate  property,  he  expended  his 
income  liberally,  and  is  said  never  to  have  pur- 
chased an  inch  of  ground  or  any  lease  oran- 
nuity.  In  16^9,  Allestry,  finding  his  health 
declining,  resigned  the  professorship  of  diviiuty,. 
which  he  had  filled  with  reputation  seventeen 
years;  and,  in  1681,  a  dropsy  terminated  hi» 
life.  He  left  a  valuable  library  to  his  ct^cge. 
Allesrry  is  spoken  of  by  his  origiiiai  biogra[^r, 
as  a  man  of  lAicommon  talents  and  singular  me* 
rit.  "  Memory,  fancy,  judgment,  elocution,, 
great  modesty  and  no  less  assurance  ;  a  comprc-^ 
hcnsionof  things,  and  fluency  of  words;  an  apt- 
ness for  the  pleasant,  and  sufficiency  for  die  rug- 
ged parts  of  knowledge;  a  courage  to  encoun- 
ter, and  an  industry  to  master  all  things,  make 
up  die  character  of  his  happy  genius.  There 
was  not  in  the  world  a  man  of  clearer  honesty 
and  courage :  no  temptation  could  bribe  him  to 
do  a  base  thing,  or  terror  affright  him  from  the 
doing  a  good  one.  This  made  his  friendships  as 
lasting  and  inviolable  as  his  life,  without  the  dirty 
consi^rations  of  profit,  or  sly  reserves  of  craft ; 
set  the  pageantry  of  ccraoooMMis  adib«ss,  op 
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CoUcivili^,  much  Ins  the  servile  falseness  ofob-  talents  and  learning,  and  his  approved  zeal  for 
■equious  flattery."  Whatever  diftrent  opinions  the  reformed  religion,  procured  him  a  welcome- 
may  be  entcnamed  of  Alleslry's  poUlical  princi-  reception.  Within  three  years  after  his  arrival 
pies,  concerning  the  honesty  and  consistency  of  in  England,  he  had  made  himself  so  pnfectly 
his  character  no  doubt  can  remain.  He  ap^ri  master  of  the  English  language,  as  to  be  ableto- 
to  have  been  a  hard  student;  for  we  are  told,  write,  in  very  correct  Engliiih,  a  •  Defence  of 
that  after  long  continued  study,  his  spiriis  were  the  Christian  Rel^ion."  The  work,  which  was 
frequently  so  much  exhausted,  that  he  was  in  published  in  1688,  was  dedicated  to  James  11. 
great  danger  of  fainnng.  Of  his  literary  talents,  in  testimpny  of  gratitude  for  his  kindness  to  the 
posterity  is  left  to  judge  from  a  volume  of  ser-  distressed  refugees ;  a  circumstance,  which,  con- 
mons,  lorty  in  number,  printed  in  folio  at  Ox-  sidering  this  monarch's  strong  predilection  for 
ford  in  16S4.  In  these  sermons  will  be  found  popery,  places  his  character  m  a  singularly  fa- 
an  example  of  credulity,  intbc  mannerin  which  Tourable  light.  In  justice  to  his  memory,  as 
the  author  introduces  and  comments  upon  a  well  as  to  give  a  specimen  of  the  talents  of 
marvellous  itory  related  in  Mendez  Ponto's  Allix,  we  shall  make  an  extract  from  this  cu- 
Voyages,  which  we  should  scarcely  have  ex-  rious  dedication.  — "  As  your  majesty  continues 
pected  from  so  intelligent  and  learned  a  man  as  still  to  give  such  illustrious  instances  of  your 
Allestry.  The  credulous  character  of  the  age  clemency  and  royal  protection  to  those  of^  our 
iumishes,  however,  some  apology  for  diis  fault ;  nation ;  so  I  confess,  sir,  I  thought  myself  un~ 
thesermons,  in  other  respects,  dono discredit  to  der  an  obligation  to  lay  hold  upon  this  oppor- 
ihe  memory  of  the  audicw.  The  epitaph,  in-  tunity  of  publishing  what  all  those,  who  find  sOr 
scribed  on  AUcstry's  monument  in  Eton  cha-  sure  a  protedtion  in  your  majesty's  dominions^ 
pel,  is  remarkable  for  its  terseness  and  ele-  feci  and  think,  as  much  as  myself,  upon  these 
gance.  fVovd,' Athen.  Oxoti.  Prtfact  ta  Dr.  new  testimonies  of  your  royal  bounty.  Whea 
Aiititr^s  Sfrtaons.     Bi»g.  Brit. — E.  your  majesty  had  taken  us  into  your  particular 

ALLIX,Peter,  an  able  defender  of  the  Fro-  care,  and  had  granted  us  several  privileges,  and 

testant  faith,  and  a  leameddivin^ofthe  church  of  so  made  us  sharers  in  all  tlie  advantages,  which. 

England,  was  bom  at  Alen^on  in  France,  in  those  who  live  under  your  govemntent  enjoy ;. 

die  year   1641.     He  entered  upon  the  clerical  your  majesty  did  yet  something  more,  and  in- 

profession  among  the  protestants  in  France,  at  spired  all  your  svbjerts  with  the  same  compas- 

a  time  when  the  edict  of  Nantes  peimitted  the  sion  towards  us,  wrthwhichyourroyalbreastwa* 

protestant   clergy   to  exercise  their  fiinctions,  already  touched.    You  saw  our  miseries,  and  re- 

and    was,  till  £e  thirtv- fifth  year  of  his    age,  solved  to  give  us  ease  ^  andtliis  generousdesign 

ministerof  the  reformed  church  at  Rouen.  Dur-  was  executed;  and  your  royal  clemency  dif- 

ing  this  time  he   wrote  several  pieces  in  the  fused  in  the  hearts  of  all  your  su)<gects..    The 

controversy  between  the  papists  and  protestants  whole  world,  sir,  which  has  received  upon  all 

on  the  subject  of  the  eucharist,  which  obtained  its  coasts  some  remainders  of  our  shipwreck,  i» 

him  great  reputation  among  those  of  his  own  filled  with  admiration  of  the  unexampled  e(I«ct» 

communion.  From  Rouen  he  removeiito  Cha-  of  your   majesty's  clemency. — I  could  wish, 

renton  near  Paris,   to  take  the  charge  of  the  sir,  that  this  work  which  I  now  present  to  your 

principal  church  of  tlie  reformed,  freauented  by  majesty,  might  be  so  happy  as  to  pass  to  poste- 

persors  of  the  first  distinction  among  tne  French  rity  with  this  cliaracter  of  our  acknowledgment, 

protestants.     In  this  situation,  AULtx   rendered  ^d  that  it  might  stand  as  a  faithful  record  for 

essential  service  to  the    protestant    casse,    by  ever,  to  perpetuate  die   memory  of  that  lively 

preaching  a  cour%  of  excellent  sermons  in  its  sense  of  your  bounty,  which  is  imprinted  on  alt 

defence.  The  principal  object  of  these  discourses  our  hearts." 

was  to  repel  the  attack  of  the  bishop  of  Meaux,        Soon  after  his  arrival  in  England,  Allis  re- 

who  was  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  able  ceived  the  honour  of  ihe  degree  of  doctor  in  di- 

opponents  of  the  reformation.    Twelve  of  these  vinity  ;  an  honour,  to  which  his  extensive  theo- 

sermons  were  afterwards  published  in  Holland,  logical  teaming,  and  his  numerous  and  useful 

and  increased  the  writer's  reputation.  writings  on  subjects  of  divinity,  had  uell  entitled 

The  impolitic  and  cruel  revocation ,  of  the  him  :  ne,  at  the  same  lime,  received  the  more- 
edict  of  Nante«,  in  the  year  i6'8s.  interrupted  substantial  reward  of  a  beneficial  office,  as  trea- 
fliis  worthy  man  in  his  usefiil  labours  ;  and  he  saret  of  the  church  of  Salisbury.  Allix,  as 
sought  refiige  fi-om  persecution,  with  multitudes  champion  for  the  protestant  cause,  continuedhis 
of  his  protestant  brethren,  by  withdrawing  firom  literary  labours  in  its  defence,  and,  with  much 
France  and  passing  ova;  into  England.  Horehia  Icanuagsnd  abili^i  nuintained,  in  oppositioa 
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to  die  Inshop  of  Meanx.  that  <ihe  protestants 
were  not  chargeable  with  heresy  aud  schism, 
and  retorted  the  charge  upon  tne  church  of 
Rome,  bj^  showing,  mat  while  she  had  loaded 
others  so  freely  with  the  opprobrium  of  here- 
she  bad  herself  introduced  new  articles  of 


■iaii 


Having  hi thertode voted  his  labours  to  the  ge- 
neral detense  of  Christianity,  and  of  protestan- 
ftism,  Allix next  undeitook  the  ta«k  of  sup^rting 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  against  the  Unita- 
rians, who  maintained  that  the  notion  of  the  di- 
vinity of  Christ  could  be  traced  no  higher  than 
the  tune  of  Justin  Martyr.  Wiih  much  display 
<of  erudition  hcatiomptnl  to  prove,  (hat  the  iri- 
Bitaiian  doctrine  was  held  by  theancient  Jewish 
ichurch.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  when 
his  reputation  ibr  learning  and  ability  was  well 
cstabhelied,  he  brought  upon  himself  some  de- 
gree of  ridicule,  by  tlie  temerity  with  which  he 
ventured,  ieom  his  comments  upon  scriptural 
'prophecies,  to  predict  the  time  of  the  second 
•coming  of  Christ,  which  he  fixed  ta  the  year 
172O1,  or,  at  the  latest,  to  1736.  Hii  studious 
life  was  protracted  to  the  length  of  seventy-six 
years:  he  died  at  London  4n  the  year  1717, 
-leaving  behind  him  numerous  proofs  of  consi- 
derable talents,  extensive  leK-nlng,  and  great  iii- 
'dustry-,  -as  well  as  of  zealous  attachment  to  the 
•Chrisdaa  faith,  to  the  protcstant  cause,  and  to 
lhe  doariues  of  the  church  of  England.  Al- 
lix wrote  in  Latin,  on  the  subject  of  tiamub- 
Etantiation,  "  An  Answer  to  a  Dissertation  of 
Father  Anselm  Paris,"  primed,  at  the  end  of 
Claude's  Answer  to  Arnaud,  in  8vo.  at  Que- 
tilly,  in  1670.  In  Latin  and  French,  "  Ra- 
tramn,  or  Bcrrrand  the  Priest,  on  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  our  Lord  ;"  priniedin  i2mo. at  Rouen, 
in  1672,  In  Latin,  "  Dissertations,  or  the  First 
Rise  of  the  Trisaeium,  or  Doxology  ;"  "  On 
the  Life  and  Writings  of  Tertullian!"  "  On 
the  Authority  of  cenam  Councils,'.'  printed  about 
the  year  16S0;  "  Anasiasius's  twelfth  Book,  of 
Contemplations  on  the  Creation,"  printed  at 
Loixlon,  in  1682.  In  French,  "  Twelve  Ser- 
mons on  several  Texts,"  printed  in  i2mo.  at 
Rotterdam,  in  1685  ;  "  The  Maxims  of  a  good 
Christian,"  at  Amsterdam,  1687  ;  "  St.  Paul's 
Farewell  to  the  Ephcsians,"  Amsterdam,  1688, 
In  English,  "  Reflexions  upon  the  Books  of  the 
Holy  Scripture,  to  establish  the  Truth  of  the 
Christian  Religion,"  in  two  volumes  8vo.  Lon- 
don 1688  ;  "  Remarks  upon  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  the  ancient  Churches  of  Piedmont," 
in  4to.  London,  1690  ;  "  Remarks  upon  the 
Ecclesiastical  Histoiy  of  die  ancient  Churches 
of  the  Albigenses,     ia  410^  London,   169a ; 


"  The  Judgment  of  die  ancient  Jewish  Chnrdi 
against  the  Unitarians,"  8vo.  London,  1689 ; 
*'  Preface  and  Arguments  on  the  Psalms ;" 
"  The  Prophecies  which  Mr.  Whiston  applia 
to  the  Times  immediaidy  following  the  Messi- 
ah's Appearance,  considered,"  8vo.  London, 
17071  "  Remarks  on  some  Places  in  Mr. 
Whiston's  Books,"  fivo.  London,  17 11.  In 
French,  "  Preparations  for  the  Lord's  Supper," 
Geneva.  In  Latin,  "  On  the  two  Advents  of 
the  Messiah,"  I2o>o.  London,  1701;  "  Nec- 
tarius's  Confutation  of  the  Pope's  Authority  in 
the  Church,"  8vo.  London,  1702  ;  and,  "  A 
Dissertation  on  the  Year  and  Mondi  of  the  Birth 
of  Jesus  Christ,"  8vo.  London,  1707..  Bayle 
bestows  high  encomiums  upon  Allix's  writinp ; 
sf  his  sermon;  he  says,  that  diey  contain  a 
thousand  beautiful  passages,  equally  strung  in 
sentiment,  and  delicate  in  their  turn  of  ex- 
pression. Neuve/les  dt  la  Repuh,  des  LettreSt 
tom.  iii.  V.  vi.  fVoad's  Fasti  Oxea.  Biagr^ 
Brit.  —  E. 

ALMAGRO,  DiEOo  de,  one  of  the  c<hi- 
querors  of  Peru,  was  a  Spaniard  of  such  mean 
extraction  that  he  did  not  know  his  father,  but 
took  his  name  from  the  village  where  he  was 
bom,  about  1463.  After  a  youth  spetit  in  mi- 
litary service,  he  went  over  as  an  adventurer  to 
the  new  world,  and  was  settled  and  become 
wealthy  in  Panama,  when,  with  Pizatro  and 
de  Luque,  he  made  an  association,  in  1524,  for 
discovery  and  conquest  on  the  coast  of  Peru. 
The  part  that  Almagro  undertook,  was  the  con- 
ducting of  reinforcements  and  provisions  to  Pi- 
zarro,  as  he  might  need  thein  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  enterprise.  This  task  he  performed  in 
their  first  unsuccessful  expeditions  in  1525  and 
1526.  In  1531,  Pizarro,  funiished  with  full 
powers  from  Spain,  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Peru, 
leaving  Almagro  in  his  former  office  at  Panama. 
At  die  end  of  the  next  year,  Almagro  followed 
with  a  stipply  of  men  nearly  equal  in  number 
to  those  Pizarro  had  with  him.  The  Inca 
Atahualpa  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Spani- 
ards, and  the  sharing  of  his  ransom  caused  a 
difference  between  the  two  leaders.  They  join- 
ed, however,  in  the  execrable  deed  of  trying  and 


executing 


like  i 


ninal  the  wretched  Jnca  ; 


and  Almagro  is  charged  with  having  been  the 
most  urgent  for  his  death.  When  the  news  of 
the  success  of  dicse  adventurers  arrived  in  Spain, 
the  promised  honours  were  bestowed  on  them 
by  the  court ;  and  Almagro  was  constituted 
Adelantado,  or  governor,  with  jurisdiction  over 
two  hundred  leagues  of  country  beyond  the 
southern  limits  of  the  province  assigned  to  Pi- 
zano.  These  honours  .and  privileges,  howeva;i. 
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were  the  immediate  cause  of  dissensions.  Al- 
niagro  attempted  to  seise  Cuzco,  the  residence 
of  thclncas,  as  being  within  his  boundaries;  in 
which  he  was  opposed  by  Pizarro;  and  they 
were  preparing  to  decide  the  dispute  by  the 
iword,  when  the  brother  of  Pizarro,  arriving 
irom  Spain,  mediated  a  recancitiation.  The 
condition  of  this  was  that  Almagro  should  un- 
dertake the  conquest  of  Chili.  Accordingly,  in 
1535,  at  the  b«id  of  five  hundred  and  seventy 
Kuropeans,  a  great  number  to  he  collected  be- 
yond the  Atlantic,  he  crossed  the  mountains, 
and,  after  suffering  great  hardships  and  losses, 
descended  into  the  plains  of  that  devoted  region. 
Here  he  met  with  more  resistance  than  had 
been  experienced  in  the  odicr  countries  invaded 
by  the  Spaniards ;  lie  had,  however,  made  some 
progress,  when  he  was  recalled  to  Peru  by  the 
sews  of  the  investment  of  Cuzeo  and  Lima  by 
Ae  natives,  who  had  risen  in  a  great  body 
against  their  oppressors.  Almagro,  after  a  toil- 
some majch  along  the  sea-coast,  arrived  at 
Cuzco,  resolved  to  occupy  the  place  both 
against  tlie  Indiana  and  his  Spanish  rivals.  He 
repulsed  with  great  slaughter  an  attack  by  the 
Feruvian  army,  and  proceeded  without  fardier 
interruption  to  the  gates  of  Cuzco.,  Hare  he 
forced  or.  gained  admittance,  andmade  prisoners 
two  brothers  of  Pizarro  who  were  in  the  place, 
and  resisted  him.  This  was  the  commence- 
ment of  a  civil  war ;  the  first  event  of  which 
was  highly  advantageous  to  Almagro^  who  by 
skilful  manoeuvres  entirely  routea  a  body  of 
Spanish  troops  coming  to  the  relief  of  Cuzco, 
and  made  prisoner  of  their  commander  Alva- 
rado.  But  instead  of  improving  his  success  by 
advancing  to  Lima  against  Pizarro,  he  returned 
to  Cuzeo,  and  there  waited  the  approach  of  his 
rival.  Pizarro,  sensible  of  his  own  weakness, 
proposed  an  accommodation,  and  with  great 
art  protracted  the  negotiations,  and.  worked  up- 
on the  credulity  of  Almagro,  till  he  was  sufS> 
ciently  in  force  to  attack  him  openly.  One  of 
the  Pizarros,  with  Alvarado,  had  escaped  from 
prison,  and  Almagro,  confiding  in  a  pretended 
treaty,  set  the  other  at  liberty  ;  so  that  Pizarro 
was  now  free  to  act.  He  advanced  to  Cuzco, 
and  met  the  troops  of  Almagro,  who,  disabled 
by  age  and  infirmity,  had  resignedthc  command' 
to  Orgognez,  thouoh  he  was  present  with 
tiiem.  A  fierce  bathe  ensued,,  in  which  Almar- 
gro's  army  was  defeated,  and  himself  made  pri» 
Boner..  He  was  kept  several  months  in  custody, 
and  at  length  brought  to  trial  for  high  treason, 
and  condemned  to  death.  All  his  supplications 
for  life,  though  abject,  were  vain ;  hut  he  un- 
derwent his  me  widi  manly  fimuiesg.    Hp  wa< 


strangled  in  prison,  and  afterwards  publicly  Be^ 
headed,  and  his  body  was  treated  with  all  the 
ignominy  of  a  common  malefactor.  He  suf- 
fered in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  A.  D.  1538.  He 
left  an  only  son  by  an  Indian  woman  of  Pana- 
ma, whom,  thougn  then  a  prisoner  at  Lima,  he 
appointed  his  successor  in  his  government. 

Almagro  was  a  more  amiable,  though  less 
able,  man  than  his  rival.  He  was  brave,  open- 
hearted,  liberal,  unsuspicious,  and  well  formed 
to  gain  the  attachment  of  military  adventurers, 
by  whom  he  was  generally  beloved.  He  is  also 
said  to  have  acquired  the  confidence  and  affec- 
tion of  the  poor  Indiam,  who  looked  to  him 
for  protection  against  the  Stem  and  unfeeling 
Pizanw. 

ALMAGRO  the  younger,  the  son  above- 
mentioned,  was  placed,  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  at  the  head  of  the  party,  and  was  highly 
esteemed  for  his  courage,  generosity,  and  ac- 
complishments. He  was  defeated  by  Vaca  de 
Castro,  and,  on  being  betrayed  into  his  hands, 
was  beheaded  in  Cuzco,  A.  D.  1542.  AfcJ, 
Univ^  Hist.  Robertson's  Hist. !>f  America.— A.. 

ALMAIN,  James,  a  scholastic  philosopher* 
who  nourished. at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenths 
century,  was  a' native  of  Sens,  and  profcssor>of 
divinity  at  Paris  in  the  college  of  Navarrei  He 
was  a  subtle  logician,  and  deeply  versed  in  abs- 
truse metaphysics.  The  masters  whom  be 
chiefly  followed  were  the  profound  Scotus  and 
Occam>  He- was  employed  to  write  in  favour 
of  Lewis  XII.  against  pope  Julius  II.  and  af- 
terwards to  vindicate  the  authority  of  the  couur 
cils,  against  a  treatise  written  by  cardinal  Caje- 
tan.  He  died  very  young,  in  the  year  15I5» 
and  left  a  treatise  on  logic,  entitled,  "  Conse- 
quentiarum  Tractates,"  printed  at  Pans  io  1508 ; 
"A  Treatise  on  Physics,"  printed  in  1505; 
"  A  Treatise  on  Ethics,"  printed  in  1510  ;  and 
various  tracts  in  scholastic  divinity :  they  were 
collected  by  Lugduneus,  and  published  m  folio 
at  Paris  in  15161.  Dupin,  Moreri,  Bajte. 
Cav.Hht.  Lh.  —  E. 

ALMAMON,  or  J^4i>mo»ia\soca]led'Jl^da/- 
^a&,  cajiph  of  Bagdad;  son  of  Haroun>at-Ra- 
Bchid,  was  bom  about  A.  D.  78;.  At  the  deatli 
of  hisfather  he  was  governor  of  Chorasan )  and,, 
though  he  soon  found  that  his  elder  brother, 
AI  Amin,  who  hadsucceeded  to  thecaHphate,had 
been  rendered  his  enemy,  he  caused  hUn  to  be 
proclaimed  throughout  his  eovcmment,  and 
took  measures  to  preserve  tnc  public  peace. 
Soon  after,  however,  Al  Amin  was  persuaded 
to  exclude  his  brother  from  the  succession,  in 
opposition  to  their  father's  will,  who  had  direct- 
ed that  his  three  tons  should  succeed  ia  order. 
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TTiis  brought  on  an  open  rupture,  in  the  course 
<jf  which  Almamoii  caused  himself  to  be  pro- 
■claimed  cahph.  His  general,  Thahcr,  after  va- 
rious successes,  laid  siege  to  Bagdad,  and  gained 
possession  of  it ;  then,  pursuing  A)  Amin  to  his 
retreat,  he  caused  him  to  be  assassinated,  and 
Almamon  remained  without  a  cotnpetitor.  This 
happened,  A.D.  813. 

The  beginning  of  his  reign  was  distutbed  by 
rebellions  ^n  various  parts  of  the  empire,  which 
were  at  length  extinguished,  fiut  the  caliph's 
■conduct  in  fevouring  the  sect  of  All,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  his  visjr,  caused  more  dangerous 
and  lasting  commotions.  He  invited  to  court 
J^li-ebn-Musa,  commonly  called  the  Imam  RiE- 
'za,  martied  him  to  his  daughter,  and  even  rle- 
<latcd  him  bis  successor  in  the  empire.  At  the 
same  time  he  assumed  the  green  turban  (the  co- 
lour of  the  house  of  Ali),  and  obliged  his  cour- 
tiers ami  troops  to  do  the  same.  *I'he  house  of 
Abbas  and  theonhodox  musulmans,  alarmed  at 
these  steps,  excited  a  revolt  in  Bagdad,  and  pro- 
claimed Ibrahim,  Almamoa^s  uncle,  caliph.  A 
civii  war  w'as  on  the  point  of  being  commenced, 
when  Riz2.a  died,  and  Fadel,  the  visir,  was  as- 
sassinated ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  peo- 
ple of  Bagdad  deposed  Ibralum,  and  returned  to 
their  allegiance.  Thaher,  the  general,  in  the 
mean  time,  took  the  occasion  of  Almamon's 
absenoe  to  make  himself  sovereign  in  Khorasan, 
where  he  founded  a  dynasty,  wliiich  subsisted  for 
*ixty  years. 

Almamon  employed  rfie  interval  of  tranquil- 
lity that  ensued,  in  his  plans  for  that  introduction 
of  science  and  literature  into  his  dominions, 
which  form'i  the  great  glory  of  his  reign.  Dur- 
ing his  residence  in  Khorasan,  in  his  father's 
lite-time,  he  had  shown  his  love  of  knowledge 
by  collecting  from  various  countries  a  number 
of  learned  men,  whom  he  formed  into  a  col- 
lege, appointing  for  their  jwcsident  Mesue,  of 
Damascus,  a  famous  Christian  physician.  On 
his  father's  remonstrance  against  conferring 
^uch  an  hononr  on  a  Christian,  he  replied,  that 
he  had  chosen  Mesue,  not  as  a  teacher  of  reli- 
gion, but  as  a  preceptor  in  science  and  useful 
arts ;  and  that  his  father  well  knew  that  the 
most  learned  men  and  skilful  artists  in  his  domi- 
nions were  Jews  and  Christians.  Op  his  pos- 
session of  the  throne  of  the  caliphs,  he  rendered 
Bagdad  the  seat  of  learning,  by  opening  public 
schools,  founding  an  academy,  and  mviting 
men  of  eminence  from  all  quarters.  He  like- 
wise caused  translations  to  be  made  into  Arabic 
from  a  number  of  valuable  books  in  the  Greek, 
Fenian,  Chaldean,  and  Coptic  Ianguages,among 
whkh  were  the  works  of  Aristoflc  and  Gako. 


The  caliph  himself  was  accustomed  to  visit  ths 
schools,  and  to  treat  the  professors  with  great  re- 
spect, thereby  setting  an  example  to  others  of 
due  regard  to  mental  cultivation.  He  was  him- 
self no  mean  proficient  in  several  branches  of 
knowledge,  particularly  mathematics,  astrono^ 
my,  and  philosophy.  He  drew  up  with  his 
own  hand  astronomical  tablti,  which  have  been 
much  valued  for  theiraccuracy.  In  conseaucnce 
of  these  encouragements,  the  Saracens,  from  a 
rude  and  ferocious  people,  began  to' be  changed 
into  that  character  of  politeness  and  civilisation, 
which  advantageously  distinguished  them  at  a 
time  when  the  most  powerful  of  the  European 
states  were  plunged  in  ignorance  and  barbarism. 
it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  a  partiality  to  his  own 
language,  or,  perhaps,  a  desire  of  enhancing  the 
reputation  of  the  Arabic  writers,  led  him  to  de- 
stroy the  originals  of  the  translated  manuscripts ; 
whence  literature  has  sustained  some  irreparable 
losses.  The  introduction  of  philosophy  and 
letters  gave  that  alarm  to  the  zealous  religion- 
ists among  the  Mahometans,  that  it  has  ever 
done  elsewhere  to  the  patrons  of  narrow  and 
unintelligible  opinions  ;  and  the  caliph  has  be«i 
treated  by  the  Sonnites,  or  orthodox,  as  little 
bctterthan  an  infidel.  He  appears,  indeed,  not 
to  have  been  sufficiently  careful  in  preserving  a  , 
philosophical  mean  betwixt  the  different  sects 
which  sprung  up  during  the  prevalence  of  (lt»- 
cussion,  and  lie  showed  too  open  an  inclination 
to  the  doctrines  of  die  Motazeli,  who  denied  the 
eternity  of  the  Koran,  and  affirmed  the  free- 
will of  man.  The  murmurs  which  arose 
against  him  on  this  account,  are  said  at  one 
time  to  have  stimulated  him  to  exhibit  his  zeat 
for  religion,  by  establishing  a  kind  of  inquisi- 
tion, which  should  compel  all  his  subjects  to 
make  profession  of  islamism ;  but  if  this  really 
took  place  (which,  with  respect  to  his  Chris- 
tian subjects,  it  certainly  did  not)  the  experiment 
soon  issued  in  the  better  and  juster  expedient  of 
universal  toleration. 

With  respect  to  the  public  transactions  of  his 
reign — he  lent  a  body  of  troops  to  Thomas,  a 
Greek,  who,  in  822,  made  war  on  the  emperor 
of  Constantinople,  Michael  the  Stammerer,  and 
besieged  his,  capital.  This  expedition,  however, 
which  appears  to  have  been  unjust  on  the  part 
of  the  caliph,  proved  unsuccessful,  and  Tho- 
mas was  made  prisoner  and  put  to  death.  After- 
wards, in  829  and  830,  he  made  direct  war 
upon  the  Greeks,  and  succeeded  in  rendering 
himself  master  of  many  places,  and  ravaging 
their  territories  to  a  wide  extent.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, of  great  Importance  was  the  result.  He 
made  an  expedition  into  Egypt  in  831,  in  order 
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0>  nippmi  a  rebellion,  which  he  effectually  neroui  action,  he  exclumed,  in  the  fullness  of 
performed.  In  that  country  a  great  treasure  was  his  hcBit,  *'  O  !  did  men  but  know  the  pleasure 
discovered  to  him,  buried  under  two  columns  by  I  feel  in  pardoning,  all  who  have  offended  me 
Merwan,  the  last  caliph  of  ttie  house  of  Om-  would  come  and  confess  their  faults  !"  h  was 
mijah.  Almamon  displayed  his  love  of  science  probably  this  generosity  of  disposition  that  chief- 
by  erecting  a  new  Biii/uj  or  meafiuring-pillar  for  ly  induced  him  to  show  th^ise  favours  to  the 
determining  the  gradation  of  the  increase  of  oppressed  house  of  AJi,  which  involved  the  be- 
thc  Nile,  and  repairing  a  decayed  one  of  the  ginning  of  his  reign  in  trouble.  His  fr^e  corn- 
same  kind.  He  again  visited  Egypt  in  833  ;  and,  municaiion  with  men  of  diderent  religions  gave 
on  his  return,  penetrated  into  the  territories  of  him  a  liberality  on  that  head  very  unusual  in  a 
/he  Greek  emperor  as  far  as  Tarsus  in  Ciiicia.  mussulman,  who  was  not  a  proQigate  ;  and  the 
Returning  thence  towards  Bagdad,  he  encamped  preference  he  discovered  to  particular  opinions 
on  the  banks  of  a  river,  the  waters  of  which,  seems  to  have  proceeded  from  their  superior  ra- 
by  their  coolness  and  limpidity,  invited  him  to  tionaJity.  Afod.  Univert.  Hut,  Afarignj,  Hitt. 
quench  his  thirst.     At  the  same  time,  express-  4fs  Arabes. — A. 

ing  a  longing  for  some  dates  of  a  particular        ALMANZOR  (the  Victorious],  the  name 

kind,  it  happened  that  some  mules  laden  with  usually  given  to  Abu  Giafler,  second  calipii  of 

them  passed  by,  and  furnished  him  with  a  the  dynasty  of  Abbassides,  succeeded  his  bro- 

plentiful  supply.     Ad  immoderate  indulgence  in  ther  Abul  Abbas  in  753,  A.  Hcgir^  136,  and 

the  fmit  and  cold  water  brought  on  a  complaint  was  inaugurated  the  following  year.     He  had  at 

in  his  stomach,  wliich  terminated  in  a  fever  that  first  a  formidabk;  rival  in  his  uncle,  Abdallah- 

toon  brought  him  into  imminent  danger.  Sensi-  ebn-Ali,  whom,  by  means  of  the  famous  ge- 

ble  of  his  condition,  he  wrote  letters  into  the  ncral  Abu  Moslem,  he  defeated.     Soon  after, 

provinces,  declaring  his  brother  Motassem  lus  dreading  the  power  and  abilities  of  Abu   Mos- 

■uccessor,  and  then  patieutlj  awaited  the  event,  lem,-  he  caused  him  to  be  assassinated  by  his 

After  a  long  struggle,  uttering  this  ejaculation,  guards  in  his  own  prcsmce  ;  and  not  content 

"  O  thou  who  never  diest,  have  mercy  on  me,  with  this,  he  committed  outi'ages  on  tlie  dead 

a  dying  man  !"  he  expired  at  the  age  of  forty-  body,  and  kept  it  several  days  in  order  to  glut 

eight  or  forty-nine,  after  a  reign  of  twenty  years  his  eyes  with  the  spectacle.     The  next  event  of 

aiul  some  months.  His  body  was  buried  at  TarT  this  reign  was  a  revolt  in  Khorasan  by  a  Persian 

^us,  which  some  zealots  Interpretedas  a  mark  of  named  Sinam.     Thecaliph  sent  agamst  this  re- 

reprobation.  bel  his  general  Giamhour,  who  defeated  him : 

The  character  of  this  illustrious  caliph  was  a  but  Giamhour  and  his  army  being  disgusted  by 

pleasing  instance  of  the  efficacy  of  science  and  the  avarice  of  Almanzor,  who  demanded  all 

ietters  tn  humanising  the  temper.     The  cruelty  the  booty,  the  general  himself  seised  the  sovc- 

and  violence  of  a  Saracen  and  a  despot  seem  to  reignty  of  thp  province.     He  in  his  turn  was 

have  been  entirely  lost  in  him  ;  and  he  appears  defeated,  and  the  rebellion  terminated.     About 

under  the  mild  features  of  a  liberal,  virtuous,  and  this  time,  the  patriarch  of  Antioch  being  dc- 

beneficent  sovereign.     His  conduct  towards  his  tccted  In  a  correspondence  with  the   Grecian 

uncle  and  rival  Ibrahim  was  an  unusual  exam-  emperor,  t)ie  Christians  in  the  caliph's  domi- 

pte  of  clemency  and  magnanimity.  That  prince,  nions  were  laid  under  several  restraints. 
after  his  deposition,  kept   himself  some  years  In    757    Almanzor  sent  a   large  army  into 

concealed  in  Bagdad.     Being  at  length  disco-  Cappaaocia,  which  occupied  and  fortified  the 

vcred,  he  was  brought  before  the  caliph,  and  city  of  Malatia.     In  this  year  an  eastern  sect 

tpldihatthecouncilhadunanimously  condemn-  called  Ravendians,  believers  in  the  metempsy- 

ed  him   to  death.     "  Your  counsellors  (said  chosis,  being  molested  in  their  worship  by  Ai- 

Ibrahim)  have  judged  according  to  thecustom*  manzor,  made  an  attack  upon  him,  in  which  he 

ary  rules  of  political  government ;  if  you  par-  was  near  losing  his  life;  but  he  was  eenerously 

don  me,  you  will  not.  Indeed,  judge  according  rescued  by  Maan,  an  OmmijanchiefTwho  was 

to  precedent,  but  you  will  have  no  equal  among  llvinginconcealmenttliroughfearof  thccaliph's 

sovereigns."     Thecaliph,  raising  and  tenderly  resentment.    This  event  happened  at  his  capital 

.embracmghim,said,  with  great  emotion,  "Un-  of  Hashemia;  and  the  disgust  It  gave  Alman- 

cle,  be  of  good  cheer — 1  will  not  do  you  the  zor  was  the  cause  of  his  founding  Bagdad,  where 

.least  injury  i"  and  he  not  only  pardoned  him,  he    fixed   his   after-residence.     Alahomel   and 

but  bestowed  upon  him  a  lank  and  fortunesuit-  Ibrahim,  grandsons  of  Hassan  the  son  of  AJi» 

able  to  his  birth.     When  Almamon's  courtiers  having  rebelled  against  thecaliph,  he  sent  troops 

came  in  crowds  to  compliment  him  on  this  gc-  to  seise  tliemj  but  for  a  time  they  eluded  the 
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jTBrtiiit ;  and  the  caRph'a  fih-y  fell  Hpon  (hslf 
fethef  AMtllah  and  otheri  of  the  fami^y.  A^ 
manxor  h  said  to  have  eairscd  twelve  of  the  Sons 
of  Hosein  to  be  shut  up  togeiher  tn  sO  small  a 
room  that  thev  perished  for  want  of  air,  A!i- 
terwards  both  Mahomet  and  Ibrahim  *tre  dc* 
feaied  and  killed.  The  caliph,  likewise,  by  as- 
surances of  pardon  and  safety,  got  into  his  pos- 
SiiSiion  his  uncle  Abdallah,  who  had  rebeltcd 
against  him  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign ;  when, 
bv  his  contrivance,  a  iiowse  wlirch  was  binlt  for 
hisunclesudJenly  fellandcntshedhiininitsriiirts. 
About  thi  year  769  Almantor  fcH  into  a  dan- 
gerous ilhiess,  from  which  lie  was  fked  by  the 
aid  of  George- ebn-Baktishua,  a  fatnouS  Chris- 
tian physician.  The  cajipii  showed  himself 
very  grateful  for  the  cure;  and  learning  that 
George  had  only  one  wife,  oM  and  infirm,  lie 
sent  htm  two  beautifiil  Greek  girh,  with  a  sum 
of  money.  George,  to  his  gn^t  surprise,  sent 
rhera  back,  alleging  the  onlawftilness  of  poly- 
gamy to  a  Christian ;  whfch  conscientious  Scru- 
ple increased  the  caliph's  esteem  for  him, 
"  Various  other  military  transactions  took  place 
in  this  reign,  in  which  Almanzor's  troops  were 
for  ihe  most  part  victorious.  He  exercised 
much  severity  towards  his  Christian  subject;, 
collecting  the  capitation  with  great  rigour,  and 
impressing  upon  tl:em  the  marks  of  siaverv-  In 
tfie  year  774  he  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mec- 
ca, out  was  taken  ill  on  the  road  of  a  disease 
which  from  the  first  threatened  danger.  He 
sent  for  hi-;  son  and  Intended  successor  Al  Moh- 
di,  and  gave  him  some  salutary  advice,  of 
Vhich  one  of  the  most  important  articles  was, 
**  Never  to  permit  any  of  his  women  to  inter- 
meddle in  affairs  of  state,  or  influence  his  coun- 
sels— but  this  advice  (added  he)  I  know  you 
will  not  take."  He  was  carried  on  till  he  ar- 
rived at  Bir  Maimun,  or  the  Well  of  Maimim, 
■wliere  he  expired  in  the  sixty-Aird  year  of  his 
agf  f  and  twentieth  of  his  reien.  He  was  in- 
terred at  Mecca.  The  <]ualittes  ascribed  to  him 
by  historians  are  very  contradictory,  comprising 
most  of  the  virtues  and  vices  of  a  prince.  It 
Seems  on  the  whole  to  be  agreed,  mat  he  was 
brave,  prudent,  conversant  in  the  arts  of  go- 
vernment, and  fond  of  the  learning  of  his.  age 
apd  country ;  at  the  same  time  he  was  extttmely 
avaricious,  unfeeling,  and,  whcrercr  his  in- 
terest was  concerned,  cruel  and  trefccheroas. 
Mad.     Univrrs.    ffitt.      Marigity,    HUt.    da 

ALMEIDA,  Francis  D%  son  of  the  count 
d^Ahfantes,  a  grandee  of  Portupl,  served  with 
great  distinction  king  Ferdtnandof  Castileinhij 
war  with  Gren^k,.  and  was  in.high  citmDst 


thcetiort  6f  his  own  sovereign.  King  Bminurt 
nominated  htm,  without  arty  solicitation  on  hi> 
part,  the  first  governor-general  and  viceroy  of 
the  newly  conquered  countries  in  the  East  In- 
dies ;  and  he  Bet  sail  from  Lisbon  in  March 
I505-6  with  a  powerful  fleet.  He  reduced  Mom- 
\a2A,  built  a  fortress  at  Aogediva,  near  Goa,  and 
another  at  Caoanor,  and  securtd  Cochin  in  ths 
Portuguese  interest.  The  island  ofMadagascar 
was  discoveied  during  his  government.  Hia 
son,  don  Lorenzo,  first  surveyed  the  Maldive 
islands,  and  then  discovered  the  fine  island  <^ 
Ceylon,  and  obliged'its  principal  sovereign  to 
6wn  himself  a  vassal  of  Pbrtugal.  This  young 
warrior  was  afterwards  killed  in  a  sea-fight  with 
the  Zamorin  ;  a  loss  which  his  father  bore  with 
great  heroism,  saying,  "  that  Lorenzo  could 
not  die  better  than  in  the  sctvicc  of  his  coun- 
try." Almeida,  however,  was  not  equally  sb- 
perior  to  the  impressions  of  jealousy  ;  for,  on 
the  arrival  of  Alphonso  d' Albuquerque,  wtioot 
he  knew  to  be  his  destined  successor,  he  de- 
clined the  assistance  he  might  have  had  from 
him,  and  even  confined  him  in  the  citadel  of 
Cananor,  under  pretence  of  misconduct.  In 
1508-9,  ALneida  attacked  in  the  port  of  Diu  s 
numerous  fleet,  comntanded  by  Mir  Hoccn^ 
admiral  of  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  unked  with  the 
Zamorin  and  other  country  powers,  and  en- 
tirely defeated  it,  himself  t>oarding  and  taking 
the  ship  of  Mir  Hoecn.  This  victory  gave  a, 
great  blow  to  the  Mahometan  power  in  the  la- 
dies, and  facilitated  the  enteiprises  of  Albu- 
?uerque.  On  being  superseded,  he  edobMrked 
Of  Europe  with  the  great  riches  he  bad  acquirci^, 
but  which  he  did  not  live  ro  enjoy  :  for,  hav- 
ing touched  at  Satdanha  point,  on  die  coast  of 
Africa,  to  water,  some  of  the  sailors  on  ^r* 

Suan'clled  with  the  natives,  who  Arovc  them  to 
leirShip.  1  Some  fiery  young  officers,  burning 
to  revenge  this  affront,  as  they  tfiought  it,  per- 
suaded Almeida  himself  to  go  ashore,  with  &. 
body  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  meiH  anneddnjy 
With  swords  and  lances.  "  Whither  do  yoo, 
carry  my  sixty  years?"  said  Almeida  on  stq>- 
ping  into  hisboat.  The  Portuguese  polled  on 
to  attack  the  natives,  ttow  augmented  to  a  great 
number  ;  and  Almeida,  with  fifty-seven  of  his 
men,  fell  victims  to  this  rash  aiKl  unjust  attempt. 
Mtreri.     Mad.  Vntwrs.  Httb— h. 

ALMELOVEEN,  Theodore  Jansiok,_ 
a  scholar  of  repute  iu  Holland  ofthe  seventeenth,, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century* 
was  professor  in  history,  the  Greek  language,, 
and'  medicine,  at  Harderwick.  He  died  at 
Amstefdam  in  the  year  1742.  He  wrote  notes 
upon  vaitoiiS'anciciK:authoTs>  and  o4>cr  wof ]t,f ,. 
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Of  dtese  the  most  known  are,  "  De  Vkis  Ste-  was  at  latg^  broken,  and  routed.  Roauunu, 
phaDonim,"  [The  Lives  of  the  Stephens]  ita  in  the  retreat,  %hting  valiantiy,  was  taken  pri- 
l2mo..  piinied  at  Amsterdam  in  1683 ;  *'  Ono-  soner.  When  brourfit  before  Alp  Arslan,  it  is 
masticon  Renim  invcntarum,"  [Catalogue  of  said  that  the  sultan  leapt  from  hu  thrtme  aud  . 
Inventions]  in  lamo.  1694 ;  fiiblioiheca  pro-  set  bis  foot  on  the  necic  of  his  captive.  This 
inissa  et  latens,"  [The  promised  and  Concealed  aciion,  however,  is  scarcely  compatible  with 
Library]  in  jamo.  1693  ;  "  Amcenitatestheolo-  ihc  respect  and  generosity  with  which  die  sul- 
gico-philalogicie,"  [Theologico-philosopLic^i  tan  is  allowed  to  have  treated  hini,  a ud  which 
AaiusemeiitsJ  in  Svo.  1694;  "  rlagiariorum  would  have  done  honour  to  the  most  civilised 
Syllabus"  [tist  of  Plagiaries] ;  "  Fasti  Con-  court.  As  the  price  of  the  emperor's  liberty, 
nilares"  [Consular  Tables],  in  8vo.  Amstcrd.  he  enjoined  a  large  nmsom,  an  atuiual  tribute, 
1740.  Nouv,  Diet.  Hist. — £,  intermarriage  between  the  families,  and  the  de^ 
ALP  AKSLAN,  second  sultan  of  the  dy-  livo-ance  ot  alt  the  captive  musuhyans.'  Ro- 
nasty  ai  Sdjidc,  was  the  son  of  David,  brother  manus,  consenting  to  the  terms,  was  dismissed 
of  Togml  Beg,  and  was  bom  about  A.  D.  with  rich  presents ;  but  be  was  not  able  to 
1030.  His  first  name  was  Israel,  which  he  make  eood  his  agreement  oa  account  of  the  re- 
exchanged  i(fr  Mohanasned  on  becoming  a  mu-  volt  ot  his  own  subjects, 
tulman.  Alp  Anion,  signifying  in  Ttii^ish  Soon  after  tlus  event,  Alp  Arslan,  having  as- 
a  valiant  //'an,  was  a  surname  conferred  on  semUed  all  the  governors,  generals,  and  great 
him  on  account  of  his  military  renown.  He  joaa  of  his  extensive  domintons,  dectareo  hia 
succeeded  his  uncle  Togrul  in  1063,  after  hav-  .eldest  ion  Makk  Shah  his  sole  hqir  and  auc- 
ing  commanded  ten  years  in  Khorasan  as  bis  .ccssor,  and  placing  him  by  his  side  on  a  golden 
lieutenant.  At  tlie  banning  of  his  reign  he  throne,  caused  all  present  ito  cwear  allegiance  to  . 
had  severd  rebethons  among  his  subjects  to  iufO.    He  dien  declared  his  intention  of  attcmpt- 

Sucll,  in  which  he  advant^^ously  made  use  of  ing  the  conquest  of  Turkestan,  thcorlginal  S£^ 
le  services  of  his  visir,  the  famous  Nezam-el-  oihis  ancestors ;  and,  having  made  ?veatprepa~ 
Mule.  He  himself  crossed  the  Euphrates  with  rationsforthiEexpedition.heroa'rchedapawerfiil 
-his  cavalry,  and  plundered  Cxsarea,  the  metro-  army  to  the  banks  of  tbe  -Ojcus.  It  wa^  neccs- 
pdlis  of  Cappadocia.  He  abo  completed  the  sary,  befose  itt  crossed  die  river,  to  gain  pos- 
CDn<]ue6t of  Armciiiri and  Georgia; and  as^ipu-.  aession  of  some  neighbouring  fortresses.  Que 
nishmentfor  the  obstinate  resistance  of  tbe  Geor-  of  these  was  vigorously  defended  for  several  day» 
giant,  he  compelled  their  grandees  to  wear  a  by  Josopb^Cothual,  a  Carizmian,  who,  being 
horse-shoe  at  their  ears  in  token  of  slavery — a  at  laigth  obli^d  10  surrender,  was  Imiught  b&- 
mark  of  ignominy  whidi  induced  several  of  fore  the  sultan.  Enr^ed  at  his  presumption, 
diem  to  adopt  the  exterior  profession  of  Maho-  the  sultan  addressed  him  .in  very  reproachfiil 
tnetism  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it.  Jenns.  Joseph  replied  wtth  so  mudi  spirit,  that 
Id  1068,  Alp  Atslan  turned  bis  arms  against  Alp  Arslan*  losing  ^Ipatience.'Coinmanded-him 
die  Constantinopolitan  empire,  then  possessed  to  be  festeiKd  to  four  stakes  in  order  to  be  put 
■by  Eudocia,  who,  for  her  defence,  gave  her  to  fL  cruel  death.  Joseph,  rendered  desperate, 
hand  and  sceptre  to  the  brave  Romanus  Dio-  drew  a  dagger  concealed  in  his  boots,  aod  ap- 
eenes.  The  new  emperor  was  successful  in  .proached  the  sultan  to  stab  him.  Tlie  guafds 
three  campaigns,  and  drove  tlie  Turks  beyond  jooyed  forwards  to  seise  bim  ;  but  Alp  Arslan, 
the  Euphrates.  In  the  fourth,  he  attempted  the  the  best  archer  of  his  time,  forbid  them  to  a4- 
relicfof  Armenia.  With  a  great  army  he  ad-  vanoe,  and  let  fly  Jin  arro.w  at  the  Carizmian, 
vanced  into  the  country^  where  he  was  met  by  wluch  missed  lum.  Joseph  then  rushed  .for- 
the  tultaa  at  the  head  of  fony  thousand  cavalry,  wards  and  gave  the  eultan  a  moHal  blpw;  and 
Romano^  refused  to  listen  to  the  proposals  of  afterwards  wounded  sevd^al  of  tlie  guards  befon 
peace  which  Alp  Arslan  made,  and  a  decisive  he  could  be  disptuched.  Alp  Arslan  lived  some 
battle  ensued.  The  sultan,  before  the  engage-  hours  after  Uie  wound,  but  Aiding  his  end  ap- 
ment,  gave  free  permission  for  all  among  his  proach,  be  said  to  those  about  lum,  "  I  now  re- 
troops  who  chose  it  to  retire  from  the  field;  and  -coUeci  two  pieces  of  advice  given  me  by  a  wise 
tying  up  his  hcffse's  tail  with  his  own  hand,  and  man ;  the  first,  never  to  despise  any  one ;  tlie 
exclunging  his  bow  and  arrows  for  a  macd  and  second,  never  to  think  too  highly  of  myself,  I 
Ecymetar,  cloathed  himself  in  a  white  robe  per-  have  broken  both  these  .pncepe  ;  for,  yester- 
fumed  with  musk,  and  resolved  to  perish  on  the  day,  surveying  my  numerous  host  from  an  emi- 
spot  unless  victorious.  By  the  artful  manceu-  nence,  I  thought  there  was  notliins  on  earth  that 
vres  of  the  Turkish  cavalry,  the  Greek  phalanx  could  resist  me,  nor  aoyjnortal  wno  would  dare 
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to  attack  me ;  and  to  day,  sedng  the  man  ap- 
proach me  with  his  dagger  drawn,  I  trusted  in 
my  own  power  to  defend  my  self,  and  prevented 
the  interference  of  my  guards.  But  I  now  see 
that  no  strength  or  skdl  avails  against  destiny." 
_  He  died  in  1072,  and  was  buried  at  Menj,  one 
of  the  capitals  of  Khorasan.  On  his  tomb  Was 
inscribed  this  epitaph.  0  ye  who  have  seen  the 
grandeur  of  Alp  Ardan  lifted  to  the  ikies,  came  to 
Aferu,  ana  yau  willbehold  it  buried  in  ihedust. 

Alp  Arsian  had  a  commanding  size  and  gra- 
cious demeanour.  He  wore  vei^y  long  whisk- 
,ers,  and  generally  covered  his  head  with  a  high 
turban  folded  in  the  form  of  a  crown.  He  was 
equally  esteemed  for  his  valour  and  his  libera- 
lity. In  power,  no  contemporary  prince  could 
compare  with  him.  He  was  sole  and  absolute 
monarch  of  all  the  countries  between  the  Oxus 
and  Tigris  ;  and  twelve  hundred  princes  or  sons 
of  princes  have  stood  at  the  foot  of  his  throne. 
The  raliph,  Bemrillah,  conferred  on  him  the  ti- 
tltofEzxedin,otAdad/ieddin,sisnifY\nz-Dffeiid- 
tref  the  Faith.     D'Herbdot.     Gibbon.— K. 

ALPHERY,  MiKEPHER,  an  English  di- 
»inc  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  a  native  ot 
Russia,  of  the.imperial  line.  At  the  timcof  the 
civil  commotions  of  Russia,  towards  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  this  gentleman,  with 
his  two  brothers,  were  sent  over  to  England, 
to  the  care  of  Mr.  Joseph  Beddel,  a  Russia  mer- 
chant, by  whom  they  were  entered  at  Oxford, 
■  Here  two  of  the  brothers  died  of  the  small  pox, 
and  the  survivor  took  orders  in  the  English 
■  church,  and  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
Warley  in  Huntingdonshire.  During  the  civil 
wars  he  sutTcred  great  hardships  from  the  repub- 
lican party,  and  was  qected  from  his  living.  At 
the  restoration  he  was  again  put  in-  possession 
of  it,  hut,  being  infirm,  he  was  obliged  to  trans- 
fer the  duty  to  a  cui^ate.  He  died  at  a  great  age, 
much  respected  ;  aiFording,  in  his  life,  a  singular 
example  of  a  vicissitude  of  fortune.  Biograph. 
Bril.  —  E. 

ALPHIUS,  AviTWs,  a  Roman  biographer, 
probably  lived  about  the  time  of  Alexander  Se- 
Tcrus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  He 
wrote  in  verse  the  lives  of  eminwit  men.  His 
contemporary,  Tercntianus  Maunis,  mentions 
him,  as  well  as  Priscian  the  grammarian.  Of 
his  portraits,  in  miniature,  the  following  lines, 
describing,  in  part,  the  adventure  of  the  school- 
master at  Falisci,  will  be  a  sufficient  specimen. 

Turn  ItteraloT  credtrua 
Ludo  PhaliKliD,  bb*re>- 
Ciuttatui  in  nmpi  pitcu. 


Cheated  lliclr  can  vilh  [ileiuint  Ulk, 

Tin,  rarbcyDiidOiecily-iiill, 
Into  the  huitllc  caiii|>  they  fill. 

He  wrote  in  the  same  manner  the  history  of 
the  Carrhaginian  war.  Foss.  de  Hist,  Lai. 
lib.  iii.-E. 

ALPHONSO  I.  or  Alonzo-Enri<)ueis,  first 
king  of  Portugal,  was  the  son  of  Henry  of  Bur- 
gundy, count  of  Portugal,  who  possessed  part  of 
that  country  as  the  dowry  of  his  wife  Theresa, 
daughter  of  Alphonso,  king  of  Leon  and  Cas- 
tillc.  After  the  death  of  count  Henry  in  ma, 
his  son,  Alphonso,  being  only  in  his  third  year, 
was  left  under  the  tutelage  of  his  mother.  When 
he  was  about  eighteen,  Theresa  being  suspected 
of  an  intention  of  marrying  the  count  of  Tras- 
temara,  and  conferring  on  him  the  supreme  au- 
thority, Alphonso,  at  the  instigation  of  the  no- 
bility, assumed  the  sovereignty,  defeated  his 
motner's  party  who  opposed  him,  and  kept  her 
in  confinement  the  rest  of  her  life.  At  the  conv- 
menccment  of  his  administration  he  sustained 
several  wars  as  well  against  the  king  of  Leon 
and  CastiDe,  as  against  the  Moorisli  princes  or 
governors,  who  then  possessed  great  part  of  Por- 
.tugal  and  Spain.  These  last  lieing  reinforced 
by  an  army  sent  from  the  Moorish  emperor  in 
Barbary,  invaded  Alphonso's  territories  in  1139 
with  forces  much  more  numerous  thaji  he  could 
bring  to  oppose  them.  He  however  stood  their 
attack  on  the  plains  of  Ourique,  and  there  gain- 
ed a  most  signal  victory  on  July  25,  the  anni- 
versary of  which  has  ever  since  been  kept,  as 
the  event  which  secured  the  Christian  cause  in 
that  country.  Alphonso,  who  had  hitherto 
only  governed  as  count,  was  proclaimed-  king 
of  Portugal  on  the  field  of  battle  ;  which  nomi- 
nation was  afterwards  confirmed,  and  the  laws. 
of  tlie  monarchy  established,  in  an  assembly  of 
the  states  at  Lamego  in  1145.  He  continued; 
to  wage  war  with  various  success  against  all 
his  enemies ;  and  in  1 147  he  recovered  Lisbon, 
from  the  Moors  by  the  aid  of  a  band  of  military 
adventurers,  from  different  countries,  who  had" 
taken  the  cross  for  an  expedition  to  the  Holy- 
land,  and  put  into  the  Tagus  by  acciJent,  In 
consequence  he  became  complete  master  of  four 
of  the  six  provinces  which  now  compose  Por- 
tugal, and,  he  employed  himself  with  great  pru- 
dence and  industry  to  put  his  dominions  into  a 
prosperous  condhion.  He  married  Matilda, 
daughter  of  the  count  of  Savoy,,  by  whom  he- 
had  a  numerous  progeny,  which  enabled  him  to 
contract  useful  alliances  witli  the  neighbouring 
powen.    One  of  his  daughters  was  married  to- 
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Ferdinand,  king  of  Leon,  whicFi  did  not  prevent 
him  from  engaging  in  a  dispute  with  hi ,  son-in- 
taw,  who  made  him  prisoner  in  a  battle,  but  re- 
atorcd  him  to  liberty."  His  son,  Don  Sancho, 
who  inherited  his  military  disposition,  conduct- 
■«d  several  wars  towards  the  latter  part  of  his 
feign,  and  rained  a  glorious  victory  over  the 
emperor  of  Morocco,  who  had  led  a  great  army 
into  Spain,  and  had  advanced  as  far  as  Santaren 
■in  Portuea)-  .Alphonso  died  in  1185,  in  the 
seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age,  after  a  long  reign 
of  fifty-seven  yeai's.  His  martial  ardour,  with 
his  great  size  and  strength,  have  rendered  him 
the  subject  of  litany  popular  fubles  in  his  coun- 
try. He  seems  to  nave  possessed  the  true  spirit 
01  chivalry  as  it  then  existed,  and  he  was  the 
fisunder  of  the  order  of  knighthood  called  Avis, 
atill  subsisting  with  honour.     Mod.  Unlven-. 

ALPHONSO  IV.  king  of  Portugal,  sur- 
natned  the  Brave,  was  the  son  of  king  Denis, 
-and  was  bom  in  1290.  While  prince  he  re- 
Tolted  against  his  father,  and  engaged  in  a  civjl 
war,  instigated,  it  is  said,  by  the  queen -dowager 
ofCastille,  his  wife's,  mother,  and  jealous  of  the 
influence  of  Alphonio  Sanchez,  his  natural 
brother.  He  was  brought  to  submission,  and 
repeatedly  broke  again  with  his  father,  whom 
-he  succeeded  in  the  throne  in  1324.  At  thobe- 
'ctnning  of  his  reign, -he  spent  all  his  time  in 
'biUitiDg,  to  the  neglect  of  affairs  of  govern- 
ment. One  day,,  after  having  given  his  counnl 
a  history  of  a  month's  sport  from  which  he  was 
^st  returned,  a  nobleman  arose  and  very  freely 
represented  to  him  the  injury  he  did  to  his  peo- 
:  pie  by  such  an  abuse  of  his  time,  concluding 
with  telling  him  that  if  he  did  not  redress  the 
-  grievances  of  his  subjects,  they  must  look  out 
■Jor  another  and  a  better  king.  Alphonpo  left 
Ae  room  in  a  transport  of  rage  ;  but  soon  re- 
turning calm  and  composed,  he  expressed  his 
conviction  of  the  justness  of  the  reproof,,  and 
his  resolution  to  be  no  longer  Aiphonso  the 
sportsman,  but  Aiphonso  the  king.  He  kept 
his  word  ;.  and.  no  prince  ever  attended  with 
more  diligence  to  the  business  of  governing, 
though  it  was  as  a  stern  unprincipled  politician, 
^rather  than  as  a  good  Idng..  He  declared  his 
'  natural  brother  a  traitor,  and  drove  him  into  ret- 
bellion,  but  afterwards  forgave  and  received  him 
to  favour.  By  his  crooked  politics  he  involved 
his  country  In  a-  long  war  with  the  king  of  Cas- 
tiUe ;  but  he  terminated  it  meritoriously  by  afford- 
ing him  effectual  assistance  when  attacked  by 
the  Moors.  But  nothing  has  made  his  memory 
iK>  odious  as  his  conduct  to  the  fair  Agnes  or 
:  bics  dc  Castro,  the  mistress  aiid  confealed  wife 


of  his  son  Don  Pedro.  Al  the  instigation  of 
his  cruel  coimsellors  lie  gave  orders  for  Tier  mur- 
der ;  and,  though  he  was  at  first  moved  to  com- 
passion by  her  entreaties,  he  repeated  his  com- 
mand, and  afterwards  owned  and  justified  the- 
deed.  It  drove  his  son  to  phrensy  ;,and  a  civil. 
war  ensued,  which  was  terminated  by  a  recon- 
ciliation not  over  sincci-e  on  the  prince's  part. 
.Alplionso,  now  advanced  in  years,  endeavoured^ 
by  acts  of  piety  and  bounty  to  efface  the  cha- 
racter tor  tyranny  he  had  too  well  merited  ;  and' 
he  enacted  many  wholesome  laws  and  regula- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects.  Indeed, 
like  many  other  unfeeling  but  wise  inonarchs^ 
he  appears  to  have  ruled  with  general  justicc,- 
and  to  have  consulted  the  good  of  his  people  in. 
tlie  encouragement  of  industry,and  the  security 
of  property.  He  brought  all  ranks  of  men  un- 
der submission  to  the  laws,  and  protected  the 
weak  against  the  strong.  He  died  in  1357,  in. 
the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  thirty-se- 
cond of^his  reign.     Mad.  Univers.  J^st.—A. 

ALPHONSOV.  kingofPormgal,surnamedl 
t^t  African,  son  of  king  Edward,  was  bom  in 
1432.  His  father  dying  when  he  was  only  six, 
years  of  age,  the  regency  was  given  by  the  states 
to  his  uncle  don  Pedro,  who  governed  with, 
great  reputation,  and  married  his  daughter  lO' 
the  young  king ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  his 
being  treated  as  a  traitor  at  the  expiration  of  his 
re^ncy,  and  put  to  death  with  several  of  his 
adherents.  The  king,  who,  from  his- youth,, 
was  only  an  instrument  of  the  regentis  enemies 
in  this  business,  afterwards  did  justice  to  his. 
memory.  The  queen  dying  in  1455,  Aiphonso. 
showed  his  attachment  to  her  by  thencefortli. 
renouncing  all  connections  with  the  sex.  His 
passion  was  military  glory,  which  he  indnlgedi 
in  a  war.  against  the  Moors  in  Barbary.  In: 
1-458  he  crossed  over  into  Africa  and  took  Alca- 
zar; and  his  expeditions  thither  continued  from, 
time  to  time  wirh  various  succees  till  1 470,  when 
he  had  reduced  Arzilla  and  Tangieri  On  occa- . 
sionof  this  war  he  instituted,  the  order  of  knighn. 
if.tht  sword.,  the  name  of  whicii  is  said  to  huvc 
arisen  from  a  fable  of  a  sword  kept  by  the 
Moors  with  extraordinary  care  in  Fez,  which 
a  Christian  pnnce  was  fated  to  conquer,  and' 
which  exploit  he  thought  reserved  for  himself^. 
A  less  fortunate  contest  was  that  which  he  car- 
ried un  against  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Cas- 
ti.le.  in  support  of  the  claim  of  his  niece  Joan 
to  that  crown.  His  ill  success  led  him  to  take 
a  journey  to  France  in  order  to  engage  the  as-. 
sistance  of  Louis  XI. ;  andy  on  discovering  how 
much  he  had  been  duped  by  the  empty  promises . 
of  tbat  faithless  king,  he  was  so  aScctcd, ,  that 
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Tie  deteimined  on  resigning  his  crown,  and 
making  a  pilgrimoec  to  Icrusalcni.  He  pro- 
ceeded GO  far  3S  to  direct  his  son  don  Juan  to 
Erociaim  himself  king,  and  hit  subjects  to  r<^id 
ima^  their  sovereign.  He  was,  however,  pre- 
vailed upon  to  return  home,  when  his  son,  who 
Iiad  ruled  with  great  abilifj' in  his  absence,  rehi- 
stutcd  hiin  on  the  throne.  But  a  melancholy  iiad 
tuken  posKcssion  of  hini  ^vhich  he  coul^  not 
shake  off,  and  which  conttnned  him  in  his  re- 
solution of  retiring  to  a  monastery ;  and  he  was 
on  his  way  to  put  this  into  execution,  when  he 
wa  seised  at  Cintra  widj  the  plague,  of  ■whicli 
4)edieJin  1481,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his 
age  and  'fbrty-thn-d  of  his  reign.  He  was  great- 
ly faelowd  for  his  'benignity  aod  &&biliiy  of 
ftcHiper,  and  hit  bounty  and  charitableness, 
which  he  particulai'ly  displayed  in  the  ransom 
ofprisonen,  so  as  to  acquire  the  popular  title  of 
-the  redeemer  o/eaftivts.  He  was  ^kewisc  sin- 
.pilarfy  temperate,  and  fond  of  letten,  and  was 
the  Arst  PortBgncse  Icing  who  foimed  a  librtuy 
in  bis  palace.    Ouinea  was  discovered  in  his 

,  reign  undo'  the  auspices  of  his  imcle  die  celfr- 
4>rated  don  Henry  i  and  a  »ery  lucrative  trade 
was  established  by  die  Pottuguesc  to  tiiat  coun- 
try, wludi  he  vindicated  against  the  claims  and 
attempts  of  ^  £paiuar(u.  Jl^cd.  Univtrs. 
MRa.  —  A. 

ALPHONSO  III.  the  Great,  king  of  the 
Astunas,  was  bora  ie  847,  and  succeeded  hrs 
fadwr  Otdogno  in  865.  boon  aitcr  his  acce»- 
jjon  he  was  obliged  to  rethc  from  his  kingdom 
in  consequence  of  the  rebellion  of  Don  Froila  ; 
1)ut  on  the  assassination  of  that  usurper,  he  re- 
lumed to  his  states  vi£n  universal  ^plause. 
He  soon  ^ow^  himwtf  a  warlike  and  able 
'prince ;  and  had  many  aocoeEsfal  con^ts 
gainst  tfie  Moors,  from  whom  he  conquered 
several  places.  He  married  Ximene  or  Ohi- 
mene,  descended  from  riic  house  cf  Navarre  ; 
in  consequence  of  which  alliance  he  formed  a 
trea^  with  that  power  against  the  Moors,  and 
obtained  a  series  of  new  victories  over  them. 
In  his  advanced  years  he  was  distw^ed  by  re- 
volts among  his  own  sabJBcts ;  a  principal  oc- 
casion of  which  seems  to  have  been  the  attenti- 
on he  paid  to  'the  ease  and  welfere  of  die  com- 
mon people,  which  disgusted  his  haughty  nobi- 
lity.    By  his  vigour  henpressed  these  <d)Sturb- 

'  ances  ;  and  when  his  kingdom  became  fnnqvil 
again,  he  held,  in  the  year  900,  a  c;Te3t  council 
of  his  clergy  and  States  at  Ovie<K),  in  which 
many  useful  regulations  were  enacted.  A  few 
years  afterwards  he  had  the  affiiction  of  seeing 
his  son,  Don  Garcias,  at  the  head  of  a  rebelli- 
on ;  but  he  fbon  suppressed  U,  aad  jaade  t^is 


son  prisoner.  The  discontents  which  tfie  cap- 
tivity of  Garcias  occasioned,  and  others  arising 
from  tlic  imposition  of  taxes,  arose  to  such  a 
height,  that  in  908  he  asscnofaled  his  grandees^ 
and  lolanDly  abdicated  liii  crown,  and  placed 
it  on  the  head  of  Garcias  ;  at  tbe  same  tiae 
^ving  the  province  of  Gallida  to  his  otherson, 
Oidogno.  After  his  resignation,  findit^  hit 
TOCcessor  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Moors, 
which  he  did  not  know  bow  to  manage,  AJ- 
pfaonw  ofii:rrd  to  take  the  command  of  an  u*- 
my ;  and  with  this  he  made  a  glorious  cam- 
paign, in  912,  and  bronght  back  his  troi^ 
iadm  with  spoil,  to  Zamora.  In  that  cky, 
shortly  after  his  return,  he  died,  about  his  sixty- 
fifth  year.  He  left  a  high  character  for  virtue^ 
piety,  and  all  poncely  qualities.  He  was  a  patron 
£)f  icBTOcd  men,  and,  accordiog  to  the  times,  was 
learned  himself.  A  chronicle  of  Spani&h  a^fiin, 
fttxn  the  death  of  king  ReccsuJntho,  to  that  of 
Ordogno,  Alphooio's  father,  is  thoaght  to  be 
the  work  of  his  own  haad.  Mtd.  iJmxitn. ' 
Hiit.  —  A. 

ALPHONSO  K.  the  Wise,  kinr  of  Levi 
and  CastUic,  succeeded  his  6«hcr,  rcrdiaand, 
in  1251.  His  surname  was  given  liira,  not  for 
tbe  wisdom  of  a  king,  hot  for  sctentilic'  attaio- 
menrs.  His  projeas  of  ambition  were  iU  con- 
■certed,  and  disturbed  the  prosperity  of  his  nign. 
He  began  with  laying  claim  to  Gascony  agamtt 
Henry  III.  of  England,  and  sending  an  anny  Id 
support  his  rights ;  but  this  terminated  in  a  ro- 
unnciation  en  his  claims,  on  the  condition  4ut 
prince  Edvi^rd,  tbe  ion  of  Henry  (afterwards 
Edward  I.)  diould  marry  his  sister  EUeoinora. 
At  the  same  time  he  engaged  in  an  expedition 
planned  by  his  father  against  the  Moors  in  Bar- 
bary  ;  and  by  these  means  exhausted  his  tita- 
sury  so  much  as  to  be  obliged  to  debase  the 
coin,  to  tbe  great  discontent  of  his  subjects. 
From  this  design  he  was,  after  all,  diverted-by 
prosecuting  his  mother's  r^ht  to  the  dnchy  »f 
Suabia  ;  and  this  leading  him  into  connectioiu 
widi  the  German  princes,  he  was  induced  to 
become  a  competitor,  with  Richard  earl  of 
Cornwall,  for  the  imp^ial  crown ;  a  pursuit 
that  cost  both  of  them  vast  ssms,  with  no  other 
ictum  than  the  vain  title  of  emperor  bestowod 
on  them  by  their  own  partisans.  His  domestic 
peace  was  distirrbed  by  various  conspiracies  «f 
the  nobles  and  princc<  of  die  bkiod,  supported 
by  the  Moors.  These  he  repressed  with  vigour, 
and  gained  several  advantages  over  the  Mooridi 
princes;  for  ftckleness,  nther  than  incapacity 
for  governing,  was  his  leading  fault.  A  design 
that  he  formed  of  making  a  journey  to  Ita^, 
«Kcited  the  -opposition  of  hit  statts ;  and  ^ 
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[  fcecame  at  length  so  powerful  and 
iHimerous,  that  he  was  obliged  to  eritcr  into 
terms  with  them.  He  did  not  drop  his  fauiurite 
pn^ect  of  being  elected  emperor,  which  was 
the  source  of  most  of  the  difficulties  and  incon- 
■inencics  of  hii  tdgn,  even  when  Rodolph  of 
Hapsburg  was  chosen  to  that  high  station  ;  for, 
proceeding  to  Bcaucaire,  in  order  to  persuade 
the  pope  to  make  void  that  election,  be  Uaid 
there,  while  the  Moors,  taking  advantage  of  his 
absence,  were  ravaging  bis  domioions,  and 
throwing  all  thingB  into  confusion.  His  eldest 
son  died  in  this  interval ;  and  the  second,  don 
Sanchez,  having  gained  great  reputation  in  op- 
posing die  inhwls,  laid  cTaim  to  the  succession, 
m  prgudke  of  hit  elder  brother's  children.  This 
filtim  was  admitred  by  the  states  of  ^  1^^- 
dom  i  but  it  involved  Alphonso  in  a  war  with 
Philip,  king  of  France,  who  supported  the  cause 
•f  the  children,  whose  mother  was  his  sister 
Blanche  of  France;  and  it  occasioned  the  re- 
tfcat  of  bis  own  aueen  Yolandc  or  Violante  to 
the  court  of  her  father,  the  king  of  Arragon. 
Thus  involved  in  domestic  quarrds,  forced  by 
ihe  pope  to  the  renewal  of  an  unsuccessful  war 
viih  the  Moors,  quitting  that  for  a  war  with 
Ax  king  of  Granada,  T\iined  in  his  tinaticcii,  and 
teeing  all  his  affbirs  in  disorder,  he  was  oUi?ed 
tDcadanasseinUy  of  his  states,  which,  in  1282, 
dq>rived  liitn  of  the  regal  dignity,  luid  declared 
doa  Sanchez  regent.  In  order  to  oppose  this 
defection,  he  called  in  the  aid  of  the  king  of 
Morocco,  and  solemnly  cursed  and  disinherited 
his  son.  At  length,  bowevcc,  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  pardon  aod  receive  him  again  to  fa- 
vour ;  soon  after  which  he  died,  jn  1284,  in  the 
c^hty-first  yeac  of  his  age. 

Tnou^  the  events  of  his  retgn  prove  Al- 
phonso to  have  been  a  weak  and  misguided 
prince,  he  has  left  a  high  character  as  a  patron 
«f  leaming,  and  even  a  pro6cient  in  science  be- 
yond the  level  of  his  age.  He  completed  a  code 
of  laws  begun  by  his  father,  which  is  still  cele- 
brated undn-  the  title  of  "  Las  Partidas  ;"  and  he 
•Aected  a  refbnn  in  law  proceedings,  which< 
(Hher  nations  have  much  later  adopted,  that  of 
exchanging  the  Latin  tongwe  for  the  vernacular. 
He  iniioduced  various  reforms  into  the  univer- 
sity of  Salamanca  ;  attd  caused  a  general  history 
w  Spain  to  be  composed  in  the  Castilian  lan- 
guage, to  th«  polishing  of  which  he  was  pro- 
perly attentive.  By  his  orders  the  bible  was  also 
translated  into  the  same  language.  But  his  fa- 
vourite pursuit  was  astronomv.  During  his 
Other's  life,  in  1240,  he  assembled  at  Toledo 
•he  most  skilful  astronomers  of  his  dme,  Chris- 
tians, Jen^E,  and.Mahometaos,  in  order  *o  form. 


a  plan  for  constructing  new  mrenoiMCa!  talW. 
which  should  correct  the  errors  he  had  disco- 
vered in  those  of  Ptolemy.  This  task  was  ac- 
complished at  a  vast  expense,  in  the  first  year  of 
his  reign,  chieflr  by  dte  skill  of  RaU)i  Isaac 
Hazan,  a  learned  Jew ;  and  tlie  work  had  tbc- 
title  of  the  "  Alphonsine  TaWcs."  Their  epoch 
b  the  30th  of  May  I2C2,  the  day  of  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne.  They  were  first  printed 
at  Venice  in  1483-  A  book  of  eeneral  philo- 
sophy, called  "  The  Treasurc,'°ia  also  attri-- 
buCed  to  him ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  vers* 
sd  in  the  sciences  of  astrology  and  chemistry,, 
both,  pe^mps,  equally  delusive  u  that  time.. 
His  learning  and  connection  with  perstxis  of 
ether  religions,  and  the  freedoms  he  took  widi 
the  revcnocs  of  the  church,  are  perhaps  what 
have  stamped  liim  with  the  imputation  of  irre.> 
Ugion ;  but  a  saying  of  his,  that  *'  if  he  had 
been  of  God's  privy-councU  when  iie  created 
the  world,  he  could  have  advised  hiin  better,"' 
is  usually  quoted  in  confirmation  of  tills  ch^ge. . 
But  the  more  candid  interpretation  of  this  aeo 
speech  is  that  he  meant  it  as  a  aaicAim  on  the 
futile  and  absurd  philosophy  W  which  the  laws 
of  nature  were  rhen.  attempted  to  be  explained.. 
Afod,  Univirs.  Hist,  Hutlan's  Mathem.  Uku. 
—  A. 

ALPHONSO  V.  the  Magnanimous,  king 
of  Arragon,  was  bont  in  1384,  and  succeedea 
his  feuher,  Ferdinand  the  Just,  in  1416^  ftr 
his.  vigour,  he  quicK^  the  commotions  whica: 
arose  m  his  states  soon  after  liit  accession ;  and 
he  displayed  his  magnanimity  by  destroying 
without,  perusal  a  paper  containing  the  names 
of  the  nobles  who  had  conspired  against  his 
life.  Ha  was  adopted  by  Joan  queen,  of  Na- 
ples, and  made  an  expedition  iiUo  the  country 
to  secure  his  rights.  The  queen's  breach  ^' 
her  engagement  caused  a  civil  war  there,  in 
which  Alphonso  took  possession  of  Naples,  and 
expelled  her.  Returning  thence,  he  left  iiis  bro-- 
tfaer  don  Pedro  as  viceroy  ;  but  his  affairs  from. 
tliat  time  declined  in  Naples,  and  his  competitor 
the  duke  of  Anjou  gained  possession  of  most  of 
the  kingdom.  On  a  renewed  application  frooir 
queen  Joan,  he  prepared  for  a  new  expedition  ; 
to  which  be  is  said  to  have  been  ftrrther. impelled ' 
by  domestic  uneasiness  from  the  jealousy  of  his. 
wife,  Maria  of  Castile.  He  rcmaiiied  in  Sicily- 
from  1431  to  1434.  in  which  year,  making  ao-i 
invasion  tA  NapleSt  and  besieging  Gaeia,  he  in- 
volved himself  in  awar  with  the  duke  of  Milan  1 
and  republic  of,  Genoa.  The  Genoese  fisct: 
sailed  to  rdieve  the  place,  and  meeting  with: 
Alphonso  at  tiK  head  of  bis,  vi  engagement 
ea>iicd,ia.  which  JUphoose,  with  luinwc  the 
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■*h61e  of  his  armament,  fell  into  die  enemies' 
hands.  He  was  conducted  to  Milan,  where  he 
JO  ingratiated  himself  with  the  duke,  and 
wrought  upon  him  by  at^mcnts,  that  he  soon 
converted  him  -into  a  t'nend  and  ally.  In  the 
mean  time  his  hereditary  states  vied  with  each 
Other  in  granting  him  supplies,  so  that  he  be- 
came more  powerful  than  ever.  In  1442  he 
Blade  himself  complete  master  of  the  kingdom 
ef  Naples,  which  he  ever  after  held;  ana  was 
esteemed  the  arbiter  of  Italy.  He  remained  in 
■ihit  rountry,  not  without  being  disquieted  in 
his  declining  ycarsby  various  political  intrigues 
^and  ditsensionsi  and  died  in  1468,  leaving  his 
natural  soil,  don  Ferdinand,  successor  to  his 
Neapolitan  dominions ;  and  his  brother,  don 
Juan  king  of  Navarre,  heir  to  all  those  in  Spain, 
with  Sardinia  and  Sicily. 

AlphoRso  was  accounted  the  most  accom- 
■plished  princeof  his  time.  He  gave  shelter  to 
'  &e  Greek  literati  expelled  from  Constantinople, 
and  fin  «her  respects  was  a  great  patron  of 
learning,  to  vi^hich  he  was  himself  so  much  at- 
tached, that  he  gave  for  his  device  an  opened 
'book,  and  used  to  say  that  an  unlettered  prince 
was  but  a  crowned  ass.  When  sick  once  at 
Capua,  he  was  cured  by  the  perusal  of  Quintus 
CurtiuG,  which  was  brought  him  by  bis  pre- 
ceptor and  historiographer,  Antony  of  Palermo. 
■He  was  brave,  iiberal,  and  generous,  and  dis- 
dained in  bis  affairs  the  petty  arts  of  innigue 
and  dissimulation.  He  was  a  ^eat  lover  of  his 
■subjects,  and  lived  familiarly  with  them  Being 
once  remonstrated  with  for  walking  about  his 
capital  unarmed  and  unaccompanied,  "  A  fa- 
■ther  :{be  replied)  has  nothing  to  fear  in  the  midst 
■of  his  children."  Seeing  one  of  his  galleys  ready 
to  perish  with  in  crew  and  a  number  of  soldiers, 
he  leaped  into  a  shallop  for  its  relief,  saying, 
"  I  had  ratlier  share  than  behold  their  calami- 
ty."  Overhearing  an  officer,  who  was  present 
when  his  treasurer  brought  him  ten  thousand 
■ducats,  exclaim,  "  I  should  only  wish  that  sum 
•  to  make  me  happy;"  "  You  shall  be  so,"  cried 
Alphonso ;  and  caused  it  to  be  given  him.  He 
had  an  extraordinary  aver- ion  to  dancing,  which 
he  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  insanity.  His 
ereatest  failing  was  an  attachment  to  women. 
His  fondness  lor  one  of  his  mistresses,  Lucrena 
Alana,  at  a  very  advanced  period  of  life,  sullied 
his  reputation ;  and  he  seems  much  to  have 
neglected  his  wife,  who,  nevertheless,  was  Zea- 
lous and  active  in  his  interests.  Afcti.  Univers. 
jriit.  —  A. 

ALPHONSUS,  Peter,  a  Spanish  Jew  of 
the  twelfth  century,  was,  in  1 106,  converted  to 
the  Christian  faith,  and  at  his  baptism  bad  Al- 


phonsus  king  of  Arragon  for  hU  goi^fa/^tTn 
He  wTote  a  treatise  "  On  Science  and  Philoso- 
phy," and  a  *'  Dialogue  between  a  Jew  and  a 
Christian"  concerning  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion.  The  latter  work,  which  is  methodi- 
cally and  clearly  written,  was  published  at  Co- 
logne in  1536,     Dupin.  Mtreri.  —  E. 

ALPHONSUS,  TosTADus,  bishop  of  Avi- 
la,  a  distinguished  Spaniard,  who  was  invested 
both  with  civil  and -ecclesiasdcal  honours,  flou- 
rished about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
His  writings  are  so  voluminous,  that  they  all 
twenty-seven  volumes  in  foUo,  of  wbich  twenty- 
four  are  commentaries  on  scripture:  the  rest 
are  chiefly  theological :  they  were  printed,  bf 
the  order  of  cardinal  Ximenes,  at  Venice,  in 
1530 ;  and  reprinted,  at  the  same  place,  io 
1596  ;  and  at  Cologne,  in  1612.  His  "  Cixa~ 
mentary  upon  the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius"  was 
printed  separately  at  Salamanca  in  1506.  High 
encomiums  have  been  bestowed  upon  his  works ; 
yet  they  are  fallen  into  oblivion.  Vets,  dt  Hin. 
Lat.  lib.  iii.  c.  7.  Dupin.  —  E. 

ALPHTEGIN,  was  a  Turk  by  nation,  and 
first  distinguished  himself,  while  slave  to  tho 
son  of  sullan  Ishniael  Samani,  by  his  skill  io 
jiggle's  tricks,  which  among  an  ignorant  peo- 
ple passed  for  enchantment.  Having  obtained 
his  freedom,  he  embraced  die  proression  of 
arms,  and  by  his  conduct  and  bravery  gradually 
rose  to  the  post  of  governor  of  Khorasan  under 
sultan  Abdalmelic.  On  the  death  of  that  prince, 
in  917,  being  consulted  concerning  a  successor, 
he  pronounced  for  the  exclusion  of  Manzor  the 
son  of  Abdalmelic  on  account  of  his  youth,  and 
gave  his  vote  for  Manzor's  uncle.  The  people 
of  Bokhara,  howevei,  proclaimed  Manzor ;  on 
which  account  Alphtegin  was  obliged  to  retire, 
and  was  soon  after  declared  a  rebel.  Witli 
seven  hundred  horse  only  he  was  pursued  by 
fifteen  thousand ;  but  drawing  his  enemies  into 
an  ambuscade,  he  entirely  defeated  them.  Find- 
ing himself  still  pursued  by  Manzor's  troops, 
he  desired  his  seven  hundred  followers  to  aban- 
don him,  and  make  their  peace  witii  the  sultaxi 
as  well  as  they  could.  "  Where  can  we  go, 
(said  they)  if  we  quit  you  ?  We  have  panaken 
of  your  prosperity  ;  let  us  also  partake  of  your 
adversity."  TTiey  remained  with  him,  aiw  by 
their  courage  and  his  own  skill  he  becarae 
master  of  die  field,  and  seised  upon  the  city  of 
Gazna,  where  he  was  acknowledged  as  sove— 
reign.  He  reigned  there  sixteen  years,  and  at 
his  death  left  the  throne  to  his  son-in-law  Se— 
bekteghin,  whose  son  Mahmoud  was  the  found, 
er  of  the  fiimous  dynasty  of  the  GazcerU^ 
X>'Htrbtiot.  —  A.. 
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ALPINI,  pRospERo,  (AlpinasJ  a  celebrated 
physician  and  traveller,  was  bom  at  Marostica, 
in  the  slate  of  Vei^-e,  in  1553.  In  his  youth  he 
bore  arms,  and  had  an  einpioy  in  the  state  ai 
Milan;  but  on  the  persuasion  ot  his  father, 
who  was  a  physician,  he  went  to  study  in  that 
profession  at  Padua,  where  he  took  his  doctor's 
degree,  in  1578.  Having  an  attachincht  to  bo- 
rany  utd  tiatural  history,  he  accepmt  the  offer 
of  accompanying  the  Venetian  consul  to  Egypt 
ih  1580,  where  ne  remained  three  years,  djli- 
gently  collecting  information  a;  to  ilie  medicine 
and  various  other  parnculars  of  that  country, 
vhit^  he  afterwards  put^ished.  Soon  after  his 
ntom,  he  went  to  Genoa  in  quality  of  phy- 
sician to  Andrew  Doria,  and  practised  with 
great  reputation  in  that  city.  Thence  he  was 
recalled  by  the  rqwhiic  of  Venice,  which  ap- 
pointed hint  professor  of  botany  ai.  Padua,  and 
curator  of  the  physic  garden  there.  He  Mas 
much  incommoded  with  deafness  in  advanced 
life,  and  died  at  Padua  in  1616,  aged  sixty-three. 
One  of  his  sons  succeeded  bim  in  the  botanical 
chair. 

Alpinui  was  die  author  of  several  learned 
works.  The  most  valuable  is  a  volume,  ♦'  De 
Medictna  .^lE^ptiorum,  lib.  iv."  first  pubh'shed 
St  Venice,  in  1611,  and  several  times  reprinted. 
It  is  full  of  curious  information  as  to  the  dis- 
eases, medicine,  sui^ery,  and  modes  of  life,  of 
the  modem  Egyptians.  His  botanical  observa- 
tions in  that  country  appeared  in  some  separate 
publications ;  as,  *'  De  Balsamo,"  a  treatise  on 
the  femous  Balm  of  Gilead  ;  and,  "  De  Plantis 
j£^pti."  He  also  published  a  treatise  "  De 
Rhapontico  ;"  and  among  his  posthumous  pa- 
pers was  an  account  of  the  "  Natural  History 
of  Egypt."  He  published,  in  j6oi,  a  consi- 
derable medical  work,  "  De  prxsagicnda  Vita 
etMorte^grotantium,"  which  consists  chiefly 
of  a  cc4lection  and  urangement  of  the  presages 
e£  Hippocrates.  Another  learned  performance, 
cntiil«l  *'  De  Medicina  Methodica,"  published 
is  161 1,  is  an  attempt  to  elucidate  and  restore 
Ak  ancient  doctrine  of  the  methodic  sect  in  me- 
dicine. It  is  for  the  most  part  a  compilation, 
but  with  some  obserrations  from  his  own  prac- 
tice. He  had  made  some  progress  in  a  work, 
•'  De  Slirpibus  Exoticis,"  to  which  he  had  writ- 
ten the  preface.  The  work  itself  was  published 
*y  his  son  in  1627.  Afereri.  Halkr,  Eibl.  Mtd. 
Praa.  »t  Bttan. —  A. 

ALRED,  Alfked,  or  Aluhed,  an  an- 
cient English  historian,  who  Aouri^cd  in  the 
banning  of  the  twehth  century,  was  a  native 
of  Beverley,  in  Yorkshire.  He  received  his 
tducation-  ia  Cambridge,  whcrc^  at  the  nunc 
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time  that  he  obtained  the  knowledge  of  philo- 
sophy and  theology,  he  became  well  read  in 
history.  Retuniiiig  to  his  native  place,  he  took 
the  habit  of  a  secular  priest,  and  was  appointed 
a  canon  and  treasurer  of  the  church  dedicated 
to  St.  John  of  Beverley.  He  wrote  a  valuable 
work  m  English  history,  entitled,  "  Annals," 
in  which  he  gives  the  history  of  the  ancient 
Britons,  of  (he  Saxons,  and  of  the  Normans, 
down  to  his  own  times,  as  far  as  the  twenty- 
ninth  year  of  Henry  I.  in  the  year  1129,  soon 
after  'which  he  probably  died.  Some  writers 
have  considered  his  history  merely  as  an  abridg- 
ment of  Jeffrey  of  Monmouth's  British  History ; 
but  it  is  probable,  that  Jeffrey  of  Monmouth 
wrote  after  Alfred,  for  he  was  made  bishop  of 
St.  Asaph  in  1150,  or  1151.  (Preface  tojef- 
frey  of  M.  Tanner's  Biblioth,  p.  308.)  Jefirey, 
in  his  dedication  to  Robert  Ear!  of  Gloucester, 
speaks  of  him  as  halving  had  Henry  for  his  fa- 
ther, who  died  in  1135;  Jeffrey  and  Alured  are 
cited  as  distinct  authorities  by  Ralph  Higden, 
^ho  wrote  about  four  hundred  years  since; 
and,  if  the  work  had  been  taken  from  Jeffrey 
of  Monmouth,  no  reason  can  be  assigned  why 
Alured  did  not  mention  his  author,  as  is  done 
by  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  who  adds  Jefircy's 
history,  as  an  appen^iic  to  his  own.  "  The 
Ahnals  of  Alured  of  Beverley"  were  printed 
at  Oxford,  in  1 7 16,  by  Mr.  Hearne,  from  a  ma- 
nuscript belonging  to  Thomas  Rawlinson,  esq. 
The  work,  though  not  divided  in  the  manner  of 
the  Abbey  Chronicles,  may  not  improperly  be 
called  Annals,  as  dates  are  constantly  given, 
and,  in  the  latter  Jiart,  the  years  of  theking'a 
reign  in  which  events  occurred  are  mentioned 
with  great  exactness.  Withamstead,  who  flou- 
rished in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  attacked  the 
history  of  Jeffrey  of  Monmouth,  speaking  of 
Alured,  says,  iliat  he  wrote  a  chronicle  of  events 
from  the  settlement  of  Bnitiis  to  the  time  of  the 
Normans,  and  mentioned  the  names  by  which 
London,  Canterbury,  York,  and  various  other 
cities,  were  called  in  those  times  in  which  they 
were  inhabited  by  Britons.  This  work  hat 
been  mentioned  under  different  titles,  but  there 
is  no  sufficient  reason  for  thinking  that  Alured 
wrote  any  other  worit,  except  "  The  History  of 
St.  John  of  Beverley,"  a  collection  of  records, 
winch  has  never  been  printed,  but  is  preserved 
in  the  Cotton  library,  under  the  title  of  "  Li- 
bertatcs  Ecclesiffi  S,  Johannis  de  Beverlik,"  &c. 
[Biblioth.  Cotton.  Otho.  chap.  xvi.  cod.  Char- 
taceiis,  4to.]  The  Annals  of  Alured,  both  on 
account  of  the  materials  of  which  riiey  aro 
composed,  and  the  concise  snd  elegant  s^Ie  ia 
which  they  are  written,  are  very  valuable.  Ala> 
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red  has  been  caDed,  perhaps  not  improperly,  ihe 
English  FloTus.  It  is  surprising  that  no  trans- 
lation has  ever  been  given  of  this  work.  Pitt 
de  lUust.  Aug!.  Script.  Bale  dt  Script.  Prtefat. 
ad  Alurid.  Vms.  de  Hilt.  Lat.  Cav.  Hitt.  Lit. 
Siogr.  Brit.  —  E. 

ALSOP,  Vincent,  an  English  noncoD- 
formist  divine,  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
a  natiV'e  of  Northamptonshire,  and  a  student  in 
St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  master  of  arts.  He  took  orders  ' 
in  the  church  of  England,  but  afterwards,  not 
being  satisfied  widi  episcopal  ordination,  was 
ordained  by  presbyters.  In  the  year  1663,  he 
was  ejectea  for  nonconformity  from  his  cure  at 
Wilby,  in  Northamptonshire.  He  afterwards 
preached  occasionally,  and  performed  other  cle- 
rical offices,  for  which  he  was  imprisoned  six 
Bionths  at  Northampton.     A  publication  in  re- 

1>lv  to  Dr.  Sherlock's  treatise  "  On  the  Know- 
edge  of  Clirist,"  brought  him  into  notice,  and 
he  \vas  invited  to  a  nonconformist  congregation 
in  Westminster.  Here,  his  vicinity  to  the  court 
sometimes  exposed  him  to  inconvenience,  duiing 
the  reign  oF  Charles  II ;  he,  however,  escaped 
legal  penahies,  through  the  singular  circum- 
stance, as  Calamy  reports,  of  the  concealment 
of  his  Christian  name.  In  the  reign  of  James 
If.  Mr.  Alsop's  son  was  convirted  of  treason- 
able practices,  but  obtained  the  king's  pardon. 
This  act  of  clemency  attached  Mr,  Alsop  to  the 
royal  interest  i  and  ne  is  said  to  have  drawn  up 
an  address,  presented  to  the  king  by  sundry 
presbyterian  ministers,  expressing  in  strong 
terms  their  gratitude  for  his  declaration  of  in- 
dulgence to  dissenters  ;  and  entreating  him  to 
believe  that  loyalty  is  "  not  entailed  to  a  par- 
ty," and  to  be  assured  that  their  conduct  would 
"  ever  justify  the  credit  which  his  majesty's 
eharilyhiA  given  them;"  in  answer  to  which 
the  king  assures  them,  that  "  it  had  been  his 
judgment  a  long  time,  that  none  has,  or  ought 
to  have,  any  power  over  the  conscience  but 
God  ;"  and  compliments  them  by  telling  them, 
that  they  "  looked  like  gentlemen  of  too  great 
ingenuity  to  entertain  any  such  suspicions  as 
had  been  harboured  by  some  of  his  subjects, 
that  he  had  issued  his  declaration  in  a  design." 
Mr.  Alsop  on  all  occasions  spoke  respectfully 
of  king  James  ;  but,  after  the  revolution,  when 
be  seems  to  have  thought  himself  released  from 
the  obligation  of  personal  gratitude,  he  zea- 
lously attached  himself  to  the  interest  of  king 
Winiam.  He  continued  his  professional  la- 
bours with  assiduity  to  an  advanced  age,  and 
died  in  Westminster  in  1703.  He  is  celebrated 
KS  a  wit,  and  in  proof  of  this  is  mentioned  his 


first  publication,  entitled  "  Antisozzo,"  in  viR* 
dication  of  some  great  truths  .opposed  by  Mr. 
William  Slierlock,  printed  in  Svo.  in  1675. 
He  also  wrote  "  Melius  inquirendum,  in  An- 
swer to  Dr.  Goodman's  Compassionate  En* 
quiry,"  8vo.  1679:  "  The  Mischief  of  Im- 
position, in  Answer  to  Dr.  StiUingfleet's  Mis- 
chief of  Separation,"  1680,  with  several  sing^ 
sermons,  among  which  is  one  against  following 
strange  fashions  in  apparel,  puUished  In  the 
*'  Continuation  of  the  Momii^  Exercise. '^ 
Calamy's  Life  of  Baxter,  vol.  iL  JVaod,  Atkn. 
Oxen.  Biojr.  Bril.—  E. 

ALSTEDIUS,  John  Henry,  a  protestaot 
German  divine,  was  bom  about  the  year  15881 
and  was  professor  of  philosophy  uid  diviniw  M 
Hcrhorn  in  the  county  of  Nassau,  and  aner- 
wards  at  Alba- Julia  in  Transylvania,  where  he 
died  in  1638.  He  was  an  industrious  compiler 
of  systems  of  sciences.  His  principal  wotk  is 
his  *'  EncycLopsdia,"  printed,  in  two  volumes, 
folio,  at  Lyons,  in  1649.  Vossius  speaks  re- 
spectfully of  Alstedius,  as  a  writer  of  great  eru- 
dition, and  particularly  mentions  diat  part  of 
his  Encyctopxdia  which  treats  of  arithmetic. 
Other  fruits  of  this  writer's  indnstry  are  his 
*'  Thesaurus  Chronologicus :"  of  these  there 
have  been  several  editions ;  "  Triumphus  Bi- 
bticus,"  written  to  show,  that  all  arts  and  sci- 
ences may  be  fetched  from  the  bible ;  "  Theo- 
logia  Polemica,"  answered  by  Hemmclius,  di- 
vinity-professor at  Jena ;  "  Philosophia  nssti- 
tuta ;"  "  Elements  Mathematica ;"  "  Methodus 
formandorum  Studiorum,"  printed  at  Strasburg, 
in  4to.  in  1610 ;  and  a  treatise  "  De  Mille  An> 
nis,"  published  in  1627,  in  which  he  maintains 
the  millennarian  doctrine,  that  Christ  will  reiga 
upon  earth  a  thousand  years,  and  fixes  the  com- 
mencement of  this  reign  in  the  year  1694;  upon 
which  it  was  scarcely  necessary" for  Bayle to  re- 
mark, that  we  are  fully  assured  he  was  mis- 
taken. Of  whatever  use  the  voluminous  com- 
pilations of  this  writer  might  formerly  have  been 
to  students,  they  have  been  superseded  by  mo-. 
dern  publications.  The  character  of  this  plod- 
ding writer  has  been  well  expressed  in  one  ana- 
grammatic  word,  "  Sedulitas."  fVittt,  Diar, 
Biir.  torn.  i.  Van.  de  Seient.  Math.  Boyle.. 
M.r.rl.-'E, 

'  ALSTON,  Charles,  M.  D.  an  ingeniooa 
botanical  and  medical  writer,  was  the  son  of  a 
gentleman  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  was  hont 
in  1683.  Pursuing  his  studies  at  Glasgow  at 
the  time  of  his  father's  death,  he  was  taken  un- 
der the  patronage  of  the  duchess  of  Hamilton  1 
and  rejecting  other  schemes  of  life,  he  attached 
hiinsciir  to  the  profe^oa  of  physic.    At  th* 
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nutUTc  age  of  thirty-three  he  went  to  Leyden, 
and  passed  three  years  in  studying  under  Uoer- 
haave,  having  for  his  friend  and  companion  the 
celebmted  Alexander  Monro.  On  tfreir  return, 
in  conjunction  with  Rutherford,  Sinclair,  and 
Ploraroer,  they  uiKJertook  depanments  in  the 
medical  college  of  Edinburgh,  and  by  their  in- 
dustry and  ability  laid  a  solid  foundation  for  the 
reputation  of  that  school  of  physic.  Alston's 
ftcpartmcnt  was  botany  and  the' materia  medicat 
branches  which  had  long  been  his  favourite  stu- 
dies, and  in  which  he  lectured  with  great  assi- 
duity till  his  death,  in  November,  1760. 

Alston  is  known  as  a  botanical  writer 
principally  from  his  '*  Tirociniiini  Botanicum 

'  Edinburgense,"  published  in  1753,  containing 
an  attack  upon  the  sexual  system  of  Linnxus. 
This  is  conducted  with  much  ingenuity,  rap- 
ported  by  some  strong  experiments ;  and  though, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  learned,  it  has  failed  iii  its 
main  purpose,  yet  it  must  be  acltnowledged  to 

^  be  one  of  the  best  argued  pieces  on  that  side  of 
the  question.  He  sometimes  indulges  in  an 
asperity  of  language  unsuitable  to  a  scientific 
topic,  for  which,  however,  Linnzus  had  etvcn 
some  cause  by  the  pruriency  of  some  of  his 
descriptions.  Alston  likewise  wrote  several 
medical  papers  In  the  "  Edinburgh  Medical  Es- 
says," and  engaged  in  a  cheriucal  controversy 
respecting  quicklime  with  Dr.  Whytt.  His 
"  Lectures  on  the  Materia  Medica,"  prepared 
for  publication  before  his  death,  were  in  1770 
published  by  his  friend  and  successor  ]>r.  Hope, 
in  a  v6ls.  4to.  They  arc  a  valuable-collection 
of  facts,  in  that  branch,  and  are  free  from  many 
of  the  exaggerations  and  errors  of  fonncr  writ- 
ers ;  but  tlwy  have  since  been  superseded  by 
more  accurate  and  scientific  performances.  Pul- 
tttuy^s  Sketches jf  BolaKj  in  England.  —  A. 

ALTHAMENIS,  Andaew,  a  Lutheran 
minister  at  Nuremburg,  lived  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  assisted,  in  1528,  at  the  confe- 
rences of  Berne,  which  prepared  the  way  for  die 
reformation  in  this  canton.  He  was  so  great  a 
zealot  for  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  grace, 
that  he  rejected  the  authority  of  the  apostle 
James,  because  he  says,  that  a  man  is  justified 
ny  works.  Grotius  cites  a  passage  from  his 
"  Annotations  on  James,"  printed  at  Strasburg 
in  1527,  in  which  he  reproaches  this  apostle  for 
apposing  his  single  authority  against  that  of 
Christ  and  all  the  other  apostles,  and,  in  short, 
rives  him  the  lie  direct.  Besides  a  dictionary  of 
the  proper  names  in  the  bible,  entitled  "  Sylva 
Biblicorum  Nominum,"  printed  at  Basil  in 
^535  i  A  reconciliation  of  scriptural  disso- 
aancetf  under  the  title  of  >'  Conciliatiooes  Lo- 


conim  Scriptune,"  printed  at  Wktemberg  in 
1582  ;  and  some  other  theological  tracts:  he 
published,  "  Notes  upon  Tacitus's  Treatise  on 
the  Manners  of  the  Germans ;"  this  work  was 
printed  at  Nurcmbci^,  in  4to,  in  the  year  15391 
and,  in  8vo.  at  Ambei^,  iji  1609.  Gesntr. 
Biblieth.  HertTtii  Bib.  Germ.  Opuscul.  Grtt, 
Bayle:—E. 

ALTHUSIUS,  JoHK,  a  German  civiliati 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  celebrated  for  the 
freedom  of  hii  political  principles.  He  was 
professor  of  the  lawr  at  Herbom,  and  received 
d\e  digninr  of  syndic  at  Bremen.  In  his  *'  Po- 
litica  inetnodice  digesta,"  [Politics  methodically 
digested]  printed  at  Herbom  in  the  year  1603, 
the  fundaioental  principles  are,  "  that  kings  are 
nothing  more  than  magistrates;  that  the  people 
arc  the  source  of  alt  majesty ;  that  the  people 
possess  the  sovereignty  in  every  state ;  and  that 
the  people  may  remove  a  tyrant  from  his  office, 
deprive  him  of  his  authonty,  and,  if  there  be 
no  other  security  against  his  tyranny,  put  him 
to  death,  and  lubstitute  another  in  nis  place:'* 
a  doctrine,  which  was  then,  as  k  would  be  now; 
condemned  by  many,  as  calculated  to  disturb 
the- repose  of  the  world,  and  dissolve  the  bonds 
of  society.  The  work,  which  some  repro- 
bated as  deserving  to  be  called  Detnogagica,  or 
l!)emocratic  Politics,  and,  as  such,  to  be  pub- 
licly consigned  to  the  £amet,  others  did  not 
scruple  to  recommend  as  worthy  to  be  stu- 
died by  academic  youth.  Besides  his  "  Politi- 
ca,"  Althusius  wrote  a  treatise,  *'  De  Juris- 
prudentiaRomana,"  another  "  DeCivili  Con- 
versarione,"  and  oiher  tracts.  Boeder,  in  Grol,t- 
4e  Jure  Btin,  lib.  i.  c.  3.  Conrmsr  de  Civ. 
Prud.  C.  14,  Meyer  in  Anal.  lib. "iii.  Polit. 
Ariu.     Atthusll  PqIu.      Boyle.— Y.. 

ALTILIO,  Gabriel, anative  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  was  preceptor  to  Ferdinand  the 
Younger,  king  of  Naples,  and  afterwards  was 
made  bishop  of  Policastro.  He  died  about 
ijoi.  He  was  celebrated  as  an  excellent  La- 
tin poet,  and  obtained  the  praises  of  several  of 
his  contemporiiries  on  that  account.  His  ele- 
gies were  distinguished  for  delicacy  and  tender- 
ness. His  heroic  poetry  is  lofty  and  eloquent, 
but  not  free  from  aflecCation  and  conceit.  The 
poems  of  Aliilio  arc  contained  in  the  first  vo- 
lume of  the  "  Dclicise  Poiitar.  Italor."  Tira- 
bosehi.      Moreri.  —  h.. 

ALTING,  Henrv,  a  German  divine,  was 
born  at  Embdcn  in  1583.  .  He  was  early  de-' 
voted  to  the  sacred  profession  by  his  father,  who 
was  himself  minister  of  the  church  of  Eiobden. 
After  a  due  course  of  preparatory  instruction, 
he  was  sent,  in  the  year  looa,  to  the  university 
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«t  Hci'bom,  where  he  studied  vriih  go  much 
siicce3<),  that  from  a  pupil  he  soon  became  a 
preceptor.  He  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  three 
young  counts  of  Nassau,  Solms,  and  Isen- 
ourg,  who  studied  with  the  electoral  prince  pa. 
latine,  first  at  Sedan,  and  afterwards  at  Heidel- 
berg. In  1608  be  became  preceptor  to  that 
prince,  and  discharged  his  office  with  so  much 
credit  and  success,  that,  in  1612,  he  was  chosen 
to  accompany  the  young  elector  into  England. 
Here  he  was  introduced  to  the  acquaintance  of 
many  celebrated  men,  and,  among  the  rest,  of 
doctor  Abbot,  archbi^op  of  Canterbury.  Af- 
ter the  marriage  of  the  elector  with  the  princess 
of  England,  in  1613,  Alting  returned  to  Hei- 
ddbcrg,  where  he  received  his  degree  of  doctor 
of  divinity,  and  was  appointed  director  of  the 
College  of  Wisdom.  In  1618  be  was  sent, 
with  two  other  learned  divines,  as  deputies  to 
the  synod  of  Dort  from  the  Palatinate,  where 
he  signalised  himself  by  his  eloquence  and 
kamiog. 

From  the  patronage  of  the  elector,  Alting 
might  resonably  expect  to  reap  much  advan- 
tage :  it  was  his  lot,  however,  only  to  share  his 
intsfortunes.  When  the  city  of  Heideibergtvas 
in  1622  taken  by  count  Tilly,  and  devoted  to 
plunder,  Alting,  in  hopes  of  escaping  the  fury 
of  the  soldiers,  attempted  to  pass  byabackdoor 
into  the  chancellor's  house  which  was  put  under 
a  strong  guard.  As  he  was  entering,  die  oflS- 
cer  who  guarded  the  house,  not  knowing  him, 
•aid,  '-'  With  this  battle-axe  I  have  to-day  killed 
ten  men ;  Alting,.  if  I  knew  where  he  was, 
should  be  the  eleventh.  Who  are  you?"  With 
great  piesence  Airing  returned  an  answer  eva- 
sive but  true,  which  saved  him.  "I  am  a 
teacher,"  said  he,  "  in  the  College  of  Wisdom." 
The  officer  promised  to  protect  him  ;  and,  the 
next  day,the  Jesuits  took  possession  of  the  house, 
tnd  left  him  no  time  at  his  departure  to  take 
care  of  the  teacher  in  the  College  of  Wisdom. 
Alting,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,hidhim- 
self  in  a  garret,  where  he  was  supplied  with 
food  by  a  cook  of  the  electoral  court,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  employed  by  count  Tilly  in  the 
kitchen  occupied  by  him  in  the  chancellor's 
house.  Here  he  remained  till  an  opportunity 
presented  itself  of  making  his  escape  to  Heil- 
Won,  whither  bis  family  had  been  sent  some 
time  before. 

If  Ahing  was  in  danger  from  military  hosti- 
lity, he  was  scarcely  less  harassed  by  ecclesi- 
astical intolerance.  '  After  the  desolation  of  the 
Palatiijate  by  the  victorious  forces  of  count  Til- 
ly, he  retired  for  a  few  months,  with  the  per- 
nission  of  the  iahc  of  Wirtemberg,  to  Schora'. 


dorf.  Among  protestants,  at  least,  Et'night  hvr» 
been  expected  that  one,  who  had  just  escaped 
out  of  the  flames  of  a  popish  war,  might  have 
found  a  welcome  and  hospitable  retreat.  But 
the  reformers,  whatever  other  lessons  th^ 
might  have  learned  in  their  new  school,  had  hi- 
therto paid  little  attention  to  the  doctrine  of  mu- 
tual forbearance  and  candour.  The  Palatinate 
was  near  the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg :  the  pro- 
fessors of  Tubingen  and  those  of  Heidelberg 
frequently  attacked  each  other  in  disputation* 
ana  polemic  writings.  Hence  had  arisen,  be- 
tween the  two  schools  and  their  respective  vici- , 
nities,  a  setded  jealousy  and  enmity, 

"  Inter  GaUtmDi  vetui  B(<]a<  anCnju*  limalUi, 


The  Lutheran  ministers  of  Schorndorf,  who  • 
■were  involved  in  these  feuds,  murmured  at  the 
permission  which  the  duke  had  given  to  a  pro- 
fessor of  Heidelberg  to  reside  among  them  ;  and 
even  the  injuries  which  Alting  had  received 
from  the  common  enemy  were  not  sufficient  to 
secure  him  a  friendly  reception  among  them. 
Such  are  the  mischievous  effeas  of  religious  dis- 
sensions. ' 

In  the  year  1 623  Alting  retired  with  his  fami- 
ly to  Embden,  whence  he  followed  his  late  pu- 
pil, now  king  of  Bohemia,  to  the  Hague.  The 
attachment  o?  this  prince  to  his  master  was  such, 
that  he  retained  him  as  preceptor  to  his  eldest 
son,  and  would  not  permit  him  to  accept  of  the 
charge  of  the  church  at  Embden,  or  of  a  profes- 
sorship which  was  offered  him  at  Franeker,  In 
the  year  J627,  however,  he  gained  his  patron's 
leave  to  remove  to  Groningen,  where  he  was 
appointed  to  the  professorship  of  divinity,  which 
he  held  till  his  death.  The  general  esteem  which 
his  character  and  talents  had  obtained,  was  un- 
equivocally shown  in  the  repeated  endeavours  of 
different  universities  to  appropriate  to  them- 
selves the  credit  and  benefit  of  his  services.  The 
university  of  Leyden  solicited  his  presence,  but 
the  states  of  Groningen  refused  their  consent  to 
hisremoval.  An  offer  afterwards  made  him  by 
prince  Lewis  Philip,  administrator  of  ihe  Palati- 
nate, to  appoint  him  professor  of  divinity  at  Hei- 
delberg, and  ecclesiastical  senator,  opened  before 
him  a  prospect  of  such  extensive  usefulness,  ia 
re-establishing  the  university  and  restoring  the 
churches,  that  he  determined  to  accept  it.  In 
the  year  1634,  in  the  midst  of  many  hazards  to. 
which  the  war  exposed  him,  he  set  out  for  Hei-. 
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ildbet^i  and,  on  his  way,  reached  Francfort : 
but  the  battle  of  Norlingen,  in  which  the  impe- 
rialists were  successful,  rendered  his  farther  pro- 
gress impracticable  ;  and  he  returned,  not  with- 
outgreat  difficulty,  to  Groningcn. 

The  last  yean  of  thii  excellent  man's  life 
were  embittered  by  domestic  afflictions  and  per- 
sonal sufierings.  7*he  loss  of  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter brought  upon  him  a  settled  melancholy,  ac- 
companied with  bodily  disease,  which  was  with 
great  difficulty  removed  :  and,  ^heu  an  interval 
of  ftnir  years  had  in  some  measure  worn  out  his 
grief,  he  suffi:red  the  still  severer  loss  of  an  amiable 
and  valuable  wife,  and  irrecoverably  relapsed  in- 
to his  former  dejection  of  mind  and  diseased 
habit  of  body,  which,  after  a  ftw  itionths,  in 
the  year  1644,  put  a  period  to  his  life. 

Alting  appears  to  have  been  a  nian  of  emi- 
nent talents  and  learning,  and  of  very  amiable 
dispositions,  who  was  more  solicitous  to  serve 
'  the  public  than  to  benefit  himself,  and  whose 
merit  justly  excites  regret  for  his  misfortunes. 
If  he  was  no  friend  to  the  innovations  intro- 
duced at  this  period  by  the  Socinians,  he  was 
alto  averse  to  quarrels  and  disputes  about  tri- 
fles. Adhering,  as  he  judged,  to  the  plain  doc- 
Brine  of  Scri]>ture,  he  was  eaually  desirous  to 
avoid  sophistical  subtlety  and  ranatical  scrupulo- 
sity. His  works  are  as  follows :  '*  Notae  in 
Decadem  Problematum,  Johannes  Behm," 
Heidelbergaf,  161S.  [Notes  on  a  Decad  of 
Jacob  Bdimcn's  Problems.]  *'  Loci  Com- 
mtmes."  [Common  Places.1  "  Problemata." 
[Problems.]  "Explicatio  Catacheseos  Palati-' 
me,"  Amstelod.  1646.  [Explanation  of  the  Pa- 
latine Catechism.  ]  *'  Exegesis  Augustanz  Con- 
fessionis,"  &c,  Amst.  1647.  [Commentary 
«n  the  Augustan  Confession.]  "  Methodus 
7heo1ogix  Didacticx  et  CatachelicK,"  Amst. 
1650.  [A  Method  of  Didactic  and  Catachetic 
Theology  ]  The  '*  Medulla  Historiz  Pro- 
phanse,"  [Marrow. of  Profane, History]  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  Paneus,  was  written 
by'  Alting.    Fita  H.  Ailing.    Bayle.   Mtreri. 

ALTING,  James,  eon  of  Henry  Ahtng, 
bom  at  Heidelberg  in  1618,  wasa  student,  and 
afterwards  professor  of  diviiuty  in  the  univcr- 
Bty  of  Groningen.  He  early  imbibed  a  fondness 
for  the  study  of  the  Oriental  languages,  and,  in 
1638,  put  himself  under  the  tnition  m  a  Jewish 
niMii  at  Embden.  In  164Q  hevisited  England, 
and,  determining  to  take  up  his  residence  there, 
was  admitted  to  clerical  orders  by  doctor  Pri- 
<Je3ux,bishop  of  Worcester,  An  offer  of  the  He- 
brew professorship  in  the  university  of  Gronin- 
gon  GOoa  induced  hioito  chon^his  ptan  ofkfe,. 


'and,  in  1643,  '^^  returned  to  Germany.  1^ 
talents  procured  him  great  credit,  and  many  ho* 
nours  in  the  university:  lie  was  admitted  doctdr 
of  philoso[^y  ;  was  appointed  academic  preach- 
er; and,  at  leneth,  iu  1667,  was  chosen  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  in  conjunction  with  a  col- 
league, Samuel  Des  Marets.  These  professors 
adopted  different  systems,  and  followed  different 
methods  of  teaching.  Des  Marets  was  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  subtleties  of  the  scholastics,  and 
had  acquired  great  reputation  and  influence  by 
the  ingenuity  with  which  he  had  pursued  the 
scholastic  plan  of  instruction^  Alting  devoted 
himself  whdly  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  and 
rabbinical  learnings  and,  without  having  rp* 
course  to  the  method  of  the  school-divines,  read; 
lectures  on  divinity,  which  procured  him  great', 
popularity.  A  rivalship  took  place,  which  pro- 
duced between  these  professors  mutual  jealousy, , 
-.and  which  created  violent  animosity  among  their; 
respective  partisans  in  the  university..  The- 
weight  of  age  and  authority,  and  the  prejudice 
of  prescription  were  on  the  side  of  Des  Marets.. 
The  curators  of  the  university  permkted  him  to- 
appear  as  public  accuser  of  Alting ;  and  a  long 
hst  of  erroneous  propositions  was  presentedto< 
the  divines  of  Leyden  for  their  opiniom  Thtf: 
judgment  which  they  passed  upon  the  dispute, 
if  It  discovered  an  indecisive  timidity,  at  least 
showed  good  sense  and  moderation  ;  they  pro- 
nounced Altinv  innocent  of  heresy,  but  impru- 
dently fond  of  innovation;  and  they  declared. 
Des  Marets  deficient  in  modesty  and  candour. . 
The  dispute  excited  much  attention,  and  might 
have  occasioned  much  mischief,  had  not  thesu-- 
periors  prohibited  the  further  discussion  of  the- 
subject  in  the  consistories,  classes,  and  synods.. 
Whenever  the  order  of  ecclesiastics  proposed' 
any  further  measures  against  Alting,  the  pro- 
posal was  immediately  rejected  by  the  civil: 
power;  nay,  the  penalty  of  deprivation^  was. 
decreed  against  those  clergy,  who  should  in  any 
assembly  of  pastors  revive  the  AduresU-AUin- 
gian  controversy.  The  protection  thus  afforded 
Alting  by  the  magistrate  against  the  exercise  of. 
ecclesiastical  tyranny,  was  a  legitimate  andi 
laudable  employment  of  civil  authority :  but 
the  magistrates,  in  theit  turns,  became  oppres- 
sors, when  they  proceeded  so  far  as  to  present 
the  free  discussion  of  the  questions  in  dispute  from ; 
the  press,  by  prohibiting  writing  either  for  or 
against  the  judgment  of  the  divines  of  Leyden. 
The  breach  between  Des  Marets  and  Alting  was 
never  perfectly  healed;  though  a  kind  of  formal 
roconciliahon  was-  attefnpted  by  their  common 
friends  while  Des  Marets  lay  upon  his  death- 
Bedi  ■  Aking  wa*  wkta  off  by  a  fever  in  1679. . 
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tViS  fondness  for  nibbinic&l  learning  gave  occa- 
sion to  a  report,  that  he  was  inclined  to  become 
«  Jew.  His  opinions,  which  perhaps  excited 
more  attention  than  they  de  .crvcd,  majr  be  seen 
at  large  in  his  works,  collected  a  few  years  after 
his  death  into  tive  volumes  foliot  by  his  cousin 
Alcnso  Altingt  burgo-masier  of  Groningen, 
who  wrote  a  good  description  of  the  Low  Coan^ 
tries,  under  U)e  title  of  "  Notitia  Germanic 
Inferioris."  Fit.  yutobi  Alting,  apud  Optra. 
Boyle.  —  E. 

ALVA.  Ferdinand  Alvarez  de  T«- 
LEDOi  duke  of,  descended  from  one  cf  the  most 
illustrious  families  in  Spain.  wa.i  bom  in  150S. 
He  was  educated  in  die  political  and  military 
arts  under  his  grand&tlier,  Frederic  of  Toledo, 
and  bore  arms  at  the  battle  of  Pavta,  and  at  the 
£iege  of  Tunis,  He  was  made  a  general  by 
Charles  V.  in  1538,  and  in  1542  he  successfiil- 
\y  defended  Pcrpignan  against  the  dauphin  of 
J^rance.  Such  was  his  reputation,  that  he  was 
4tppoiat«d  general,jn  chief  of  the  army  which, 
in  1546,  marched  against  the  German  protes- 
lants,  headed  by  the  elector  of  Saxony-  He 
gained  the  battle  -oi  Muhlberg,  in  which  the 
elector  himsdf  was  made  prisoner;  and  was 
thought  a  fit  person  to  preside  at  the  court-mar- 
tial which,  witli  little  regard  to  forms  of  justice, 
condemned  that  unhappy  prince  jo  death.  In 
1552  he  had  the  command  of  the  army  destined 
to  invade  France,  and  was  obliged,  by  the  em- 
peror, contrary  to  his  opinion,  to  lay  si^e  to 
Metz,  which  was  successfully  defended  against 
his  utmost  etForts  bv  the  duke  of  Guise.  The 
progress  of  the  French  in  Piedmontt  under 
Brissac,  in  1555,  caused  him  ta  be  appointed  to 
the  supreme  command  of  all  the  emperor's 
forces  in  Italy,  with  uniicnitcd  authority.  His 
success  at  first,  however,  was  not  adequate  to 
his  boastings,  and  he  was  obliged  to  retire  into 
winter-quarters.  The  itext  year  he  was  or- 
dered to  advance  into  the  pope's  territories, 
where  he  made  himself  master  of  the  Cam- 
pagna  Romans.  But  this  war  agaiiut  the  head 
of  religion  was  not  agreeable  to  his  principles, 
or  those  of  his  new  master  Philip  U.  He  there- 
fore behaved  with  great  moderation,  and  made 
a  truce,  and  afierwards  negotiated  a  peace,  with 
ibe  pope.  One  of  its  terms  was,  that  the  duke 
«f  Alva  should  in  person  ask  forgiveness  of  the 
haughty  pontifl'  whom  he  had  concjuered ;  and 
■5uch  was  the  superstitious  veneration  then  en- 
tertained for  the  papal  character,  that  the  duke, 
proud  as  he  was  by  nature,  and  accustomed  to 
dreat  with  persons  of  the  highest  dignity,  con- 
fessed that  his  voice  failed  him,  and  his  presence 
of  tnind  fonoolt  him,  at  the  ialerview.    Aiter 


the  peace  of  1 5^9  he  was  sent  at  the  head  of  a 
splendid  embassy  to  Paris,  to  espouse,  in  the 
name  of  his  master,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Henry,  king  of  Francc- 

The  civil  and  religious  tyranny  of  Philip  hav- 
ing at  lengdi  excited  a  dangerous  spirit  of  re- 
sistance in  the  Low  Countries,  the  duke  of  AIvA 
was  in  1567  pitched  upon  by  him  as  the  fittest 
person  to  put  in  practice  that  system  of  unre- 
lenting severity  by  which  alone  he  was  deter- 
tnined  to  reclaim  rebels  and  heretics.  Armedwith 
powers  which  left  the  duchess  of  Parma,  the 
gDnvcmante,  only  the  shadow  of  authority,  atid 
famished  with  tea  thousand  veterans,  he  laniled 
in  dtat  devoted  country,  and  immediately  began 
to  show  himsdf  worthy  of  the  confidence  of 
such  a  master.  He  established  a  new  council 
to  judge  of  the  late  t:ommotinns,  which  soon 
deservnl  the  name  of  the  bhady  tribunal.  He 
annihilated  every  remaining  privilege  of  the 
people,  imprisoned  the  two  popular  leaders,  the 
counts  Egmont  and  Horn,  caused  them  to  be 
tried,  condemned,  and  executed,  and  raged  with 
uncontrouled  cruelty  over  all  meaner  offenders. 
The  duchess  of  Parma  resigned  her  office,  and 
every  place  was  filled  with  scenes  of  horror  and 
dismay.  The  prince  of  Orange,  who  had  es- 
caped by  flight  the  &te  to  which  he  had  been 
destined,  levied  an  army  in  Germany  for  the 
relief  of  his  countrymen ;  and  his  brother,  prince 
Lewis,  marched  with  a  body  of  troops  into 
Frtesland.  Lewis  was  at  first  successful,  but  at 
length,  by  the  activity  of  Alva  him.<iclf,  tvas  en- 
tirely defeated.  The  prince  of  Orange  was 
more  formidable,  and  it  required  ail  the  caution 
as  well  as  valour  i>f  Alva,  and  his  so^  Frederic 
of  Toledo,  to  prevent  him  from  breaking  in 
upon  the  Netherlands.  This  was,  however, 
effected,  and  Alva  had  the  glory  of  baffling  that 
great  leader,  and  obliging  him,  after  considera- 
ble loss,  to  disband  all  his  remaining  army.  He 
'was  now  able  to  pursue  without  obstruction 
his  scheme  of  reducing  all  the  provinces  to  ut- 
ter slavery,  and  extirpating  the  reformed  reli- 
gion ;  ana  the  executioner  was  fijlly  employed 
in  removing  all  those  friends  of  fieedom  whom 
Ae  sword  had  spared.  Alva  erected  citadels 
in  most  of  the  considerable  towns ;  and  in  that, 
of  Antwerp  placed  a  statue  of  himself,  which 
was  no  less  a  monument  a f  his  vanity  dianhis 
tyranny.  He  was  figured  trampling  on  the 
necks  of  two  smaller  statue  ,  representing  the 
two  estates  of  the  Low  Countries.  This  impoli- 
tic insult  was  aggravated  by  his  arbitrary  requi- 
sitions of  new  and  unusual  supplies  from  the 
states,  which  he  enforced  by  violence  and  me- 
luces.  Meanttme  die  exiles  {rom  the  Low- 
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Countries  bad  fitted  out  a  kind  of  piratical  fleet,  agned  18,000  persons  to  the  executioner,  be- 

v^hich,  attcr  Gtrangthening  itself  by  successful  sides  the  multitudes  destroyed  in  batt'e  and  mas- 

ilepredations,  ventured  upon  the  bold  exploit  sacred  after  victory.     The  first  act  of  his  suc- 

of  sciBtng  the  town  of  the  Brie),  and  thus  gave  a  cessor,  Requesens,  was  coputi  down  his  Inso- 

commencement  to  the  independence  of  the  sc-  lent  effigies  at  Antwerp,  so  that  nothing  re- 

ven  Dutch  provinces.     The  Spanish  fleet  was  mained  of  Alva  but  the  eternal  memory  of  hi» 

<lefeated,  Notth  Holland  and  Mons  were  re-  cruelties. 

duced  by  die  insurgents,  numbers  of  the  cities         On  his  return,  he  was  for  some  time  treated 

■nd  towns  threw  ott  the  yoke,  and  the  states-  with  great  distinction  by  his  master ;  but  a  son 

general  assembled  at  Dordrecht,  openly  declared  of  his  having  debauched  one  of  the  queen's  at- 

•gainit  Alva's  government,  and  espoused  the  tendants  under  promise  of  marriage,  and  being 

'^rt  of  the  prince  of  Orange.     Alva   now  ex-  committed  to  prison  till  he  should  fulfil  his  en- 

pcrienccd  the  insolidity  of  a  power  fotii>ded  on  gagement,  Alva  assisted  his  escape,  and  married 

cerror  and  oppression,  and  he  attempted,  but  in  him  to  a  cou<;)n  of  his  own.     For  this  offence 

vain,  to  regain  the  people  by  a  lenient  edict.  Alva  was  bani<ihed  from  court,  and  confined  to 

He  preparra,  however,  with  vigoar,  to  oppose  his  castle  of  Uzeda.     He  had  been  two  years 

the  storm.     By  his  son   Frederic  he  recovered  in  this  stale  of  disgrace,  when  the  success  of 

Mons,    and  afterwards  canied    Mechlin  and  Don  Antonio,  in  assuming  the  crown  of  PorCu- 

Zutphen,  where  his  soldiers  more  than  retaliated  gal,  caused  Philip  to  turn  his  eyes  towards  the 

the  excessescommitted  by  those  of  the  prince  of  person  in  whose  fidelity  and  abilities  he  most 

Orange.     In  the  end,  he  regained  all  the  pro-  confided  on  such  an  occasidk.  He  sent  a  se- 

vinces  except  Zealand  and  Holland ;  and  in  cretary  to  Alva  to  inquire  whether  his  health 

the  last,  his  son  stormed  Waerden,  and  massa-  would  permit  him  to  resume  the  command  of 

cred  its  indiabitants  with  the  most  savage  cruel-  an  army ;  and  receiving  an  answer  full  of  loyal 

S,  and  then  invesiedihe  city  of  Haerlem.  This  zeal  from  the  aged  chief,  he  appointed  him  to 

ace  stood  an  obstinate  siege,  and  nothing  lets  the  supreme  com^nand  in  Portugal,  at  the  same 

than  the  inflexible  spirit  of  Alva  could  have  time  tiot  deigning  to  forgive  his  former  oSence, 

overcome  the  difficulties  presented  to  the  assail-  or  to  petmit  him  tb  come  to  court.     This  stem 

ants.     Frederic  was  at  one   time  disposed  to  usage  of  the  man  in  whom  he  was  placing  so 

Sise  the  siege,  but  the  stem  Teim>aches  of  hh  impOrtMit  »  trust,  is  a  characteristic  maHt  of 
ther  urgeJhim  on,  and  at  length  fat^ue  and  die  unrelenting  temper  of  Philip,  and  at  the' 
want  overcame  the  constancy  of  die  inhabi-  same  time  a  noble  testimony  to  the  honour  and> 
tants.  Tolerable  conditions  were  granted  by  loyalty  of  Alva.  He  immediatdy  repaired  to 
the  victor;  but  Alva  himself  arriving  on  the  his  post,  entered  Portugal  in  1581.  defeated 
third  day  from  the  surrender,  satiatcii  his  ven-  Antonio,  and  drove  him  from  the  kingdom, 
geance  by  the  sacrifice  of  numerous  victims  the  n^ole  of  which  he  soon  reduced  to  Philip's 
who  had  been  led  to  expect  mercy.  AUtmaar  authority.  He  seised  an  immense  treasure  at 
'Was  the  next  ot^ect  of  attack  ;  but  the  spirit  of  Lisbon,  and  suffered  his  soldiers  to  sack  its 
desperate  resistance  was  now  wound  up  to  such  suburbs  and  vicinity  with- their  accustomed, 
a  height  in  the  brea;,ts  of  the  Hollanders,  ^at  violence  and  rapacity.  It  is  said'  that  an  ac- 
the  Spanish  veterans  were  repulsed  with  grest  count  being  demanded  from  Alvai  of  the  mo- 
loss,  and  Frederic  was  obliged  reluctantly  to  re-  ney  acquired  on  this  occasion,  he  replii;d,  "  If 
lire.     Soon  after,  a  fleet  which  Alva  lutd  with  the  king  asks  me  for  an  account,  I  will  make 

treat  labour  and  expense  fitted  out,  was  entirely  him  a  statement    of   kingdoms   preserved   or 

cfeated  by  the  Zealanders,  and  its  commander  conquered,    of  signal   victories,    of  successful 

taken  prisoner.     The  town  of  Gertruydenburg  sieges,  and   of  sixty  years'    service."     Philip 

was  [iktwise  surprised  by  the  ptioce  of  Orange,  thought  proper  to  make  no  further  rnquirie"!, 

These  disasters,  with  the  broken  health  of  Alva,  and  Alva  did  not  live  to   enjoy  the  honours 

caused  him  to  solicit  his  recal  from  the  govern-  and  rewards   of  this   last  great  exploit.     He 

mem  of  the  Low  Ccuintries,  a  measure  which  died  in  158a,  aeed  seventy-four.     The  actions 

probably   was  not  displeasing  to  Philip,  wh*  above  recited.give  so  full  an  idea  of  his  charac- 

was    now   resolved    to    try    the  e&ct    of   a  ter,  that  little  more  is  necessary  to  complete  ic. 

milder  plan  of  administration,     la  December  Indeed  it  differs  little  from  that  of  his  country- 

1573  the  duke  of  Alva,  accompanied  by  his  men  in  general,  except  that  the  Spanish  severity 

son,  quiueda  country,  in  which  he  boasted  diat  in  him  seems  to  have  been  little  tempered  by 

be  ha^  during  the  course  of  six  fcais,  coor  the  Spirit  of  gennosity  whkh  has  often  accom> 
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•  pained  it  in  others.  Vanity  was  his  greatest 
weakness,  and  strict  iiiipariial  di-iciphnc  his 
greatest  military  virtue.  When  his  favourite 
son  Fre^ric,  thinking  he  could  attack  the  prince 
of  Orange  to  advantage,  sent  to  request  of  his 
father  pcrmissiaii  for  this  purpose,  lie  received 
a  stern  reprimand  for  presuming  to  exercise  his 
judgment  on  a  point  alicady  determined  by  his 
superior,  with  a  menace  in  case  of  repetition. 
And  there  is  evidence  of  his  having  severely 
punishcd.the  ualketised  barbarities  of  his  sol- 
diers. Rubertson's  Charles  V.  Mad,  Univen. 
Jlist.  Vouv.  Diet.  Hist.- h.. 

ALVAREZ,  Emanuel,  a  learned  Jesuit,  of 
Portuguese  extraction,  was  born  in  the  island 
of  Madeira,  in  1526.  He  was  successively 
rector  of  the  colleges  of  Coimbra,  Lisbon,  and 
Evora,  at  which  last  place  he  died  in  1582.  He 
was  the  author  of  an  excellent  Latin  Grammar, 
entitled  *'  De  Institutione  Grammatics,"  pub- 
lished'in  4to.  in  1999,  which  h'as  gone  through 
many  editions,  and  is  still  usc4  by  the  Portu- 

Sese  Jesuits  in  th«r  colleges.    Msrtrt.  Houv, 
id.  Hisi.—K. 

ALVAREZ,  Francis,  a  Portuguese  priest, 
who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, was  almoner  to  Emanuel,  king  of  Portu- 
gal, and  was  sent  ambassador  from  that  prince 
toDavid,  prince  of  Ethiopia  or  Abyssinia.  After 
residing  six  years  in  those  countries,  Alvarez 
returned  with  letters  of  friendship  from  David  to 
Juan,  who  had  succeeded  Emanuel,  and  of  sub. 
mission  to  pope  Clement  VIL  He  gave  an 
Recount  of  his  expedition  to  that  pontiff,  in  the 
presence  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  at  Bologna 
in  the  year  1523.  He  published,  in  Portuguese, 
the  relation  of  his  journey ;  it  was  printed,  in 
folio,  at  Lisbon,  in  the  year  1540.  Damien 
Goez,  a  Portuguese  gentleman,  translated  this 
■work  into  Latin,  under  the  title,  "  De  Fide,  Re- 

E'one,  Moribus  jEihippuni."  A  FreiKh  trans- 
tion  was  printed  in  8vo.  at  Anr«erp,  in  1558. 
Alvarez  is  the  first  writer  who  gives  us  any 
certain  in&rmation  concerning  Ethiopia ;  his 
account,  however,  is  not  to  be  received  with 
implicit  credit,  for  he  does  not  always  Speak 
fiom  his  own  knowledge,  and  he  frequently 
deals  in  exaggeration.  Aiereri.  Neitv.  Diet. 
Jiist.~E. 

ALVAROTTO,  James,  a  nativtf  of  Pa- 
dua, was  an  eminent  professor  of  law  in  diat 
city  in  the  fifteenth  century.  He  had  studied 
under  Saliccii  and  Zarabella,  and  was  a  great 
master  both  of  civil  and  canon  law.  Among 
other  treatises,  he  wrote  "■  Commentaria  in  Li- 
bru  Fcudonim,"  f^ieftd  ia  iStw,  at  t'raa^cfwt, 


in  1587  ;  a  work  much  esteemed,'  and  ortea 
cited  by  the  Italian  lawyers.  Aforeri.  Now. 
Did.  Hist. — E. 

ALVIANO,  Bartholomew,  an  eminent 
military  character  in  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  was  a  general  in  the  service  of 
the  Venetians,  and,  in  1508,  gained  such  ad- 
vantages over  the  emperor  Maxnailian,  that  the 
reputuic  dfcreed  him  triumphal  honours.  Ha; 
was  second  in  command  during  the  ^mpus 
league  against  Venice,  when  his  fire  and  cid^- 
prise  did  iwt  wcU  agree  with  the  caution  oi 
count  Pitieliano,  the  general  in  chief.  At  the 
battle  of  Aignadel,  where  he  commanded  the 
rear-guard,  after  the  greatest  exertions  of  va- 
lour, ne  was  wounded  and  made  prisoner.  When 
the  Venetians  afterwards  became  the  allies  of 
France,  Alfiano  had  the  chief  command  of 
their  army.  He  defended  Padua  with  success 
against  the  emperor  ^  but  lost  the  great  battir 
of  la  Motte,  in  which,  however,  his  exertions' 
were  so  conspicuous,  that  die  senate  gave  him 
the  most  honourable  assurances  of  the  conti- 
nuance of  their  esteem  ;  and  he  soon  after  de- 
.feated  the  enemy  in  Friuli.  He  aAbrded  such 
bmely  aid  to  Francis  L  in  the  desperate  battle 
of  Marignano,  as  greatly  contributed  to  his 
success.  Afterwards,  laying  siege  to  Brescia, 
he  incurred  such  fatigue  in  superinteodii^  tlic 
works  as  threw  him  into  a  fever,  of  which  he 
died  in  1515,  aged  sixty.  He  was  a  rare  in- 
stance of  a  soldier  of  fortune,  so  disinterested, 
as  to  neglect  his  own  aflkirs  in  his  zeal  for  those 
of  his  masters.  He  was  profusely  liberal  to  bts 
soldiers,  and  yet  a  strict  observer  of  discipline  ; 
and  so  much  had  he  gained  their  affections, 
that  they  kept  his  body  unburied  twenty-five 
days,  carrying  it  with  them  ill  funeral  pomp  in 
their  marches.  The  repnblic,  which  deeply  re- 
gretted his  loss,  buried  him  at  the  public  charge, 
supponed  his  unpi'ovided  family  by  a  pei^on, 
and  portioned  his  (laughters.  Moarm  Univtr*^ 
Hist.—K. 

ALYATTES,  king  of  Lydia,  sBcceedc4 
his  father  Sadiattes,  B.  C.  619.  He  carried  on 
the  war  his  iather  had  begun  with  the  Milesians, 
for  some  years,  till,  despairing  to  reduce  them 
by  famine,  he  made  peace  with  them.  He 
also,  for  six  years,  maintained  a  bloody  war 
with  Cyaxares,  king  of  the  Medes,  which  was 
at  last  terminated  by  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun 
that  happened  while  the  two  armies  were  ei^ 
gaged,  and  ritruck  both  parties  with  supersti* 
tious  term-.  Alyattes  dien  employed  all  his 
forces  to  expel  the  Scythians,  or  CimmeTian&, 
finoo  bis  country*  which  at  Wgth  ho  «fiectedl 
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He  wa»  equally  snccesiful  against  the  Smyr- 
lueans,  whose  country  aivt  capital  he  reduced 
to  sul^ection.  He  dial  after  a  reign  of  fifty- 
seven  years,  and  traosmitted  his  kingidom  in 
CTcat  prosperity  Co  his  son  Crcesus.  Univers. 
Hist.  —  A. 

ALYPIUS,  of  Alexandria,  a  Platonic  phi- 
losopher, flourished  at  die  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century,  and  is  celebrated  for  the  acuteness  of 
his  genius,  and  the  subdety  with  which  he  lee- 
lured  upon  the  abstruse  speculations  of  the  Pla- 
tonic school.  His  communications  to  his  pu- 
pils were  entirely  oral,  whence  none  of  his  in- 
stnictions  have  been  transmitted  to  posterity  : 
but  Jamblichos,  who  wrote  his  life,  speaks  of 
him  as  a  pattern  of  virtue,  as  well  as  a  philo- 
sopher of  superi<M-  talents.  He  is  said  to  have 
possessed  a  great  mind  in  a  small  body,  his  sta- 
ture being  so  diminutive,  as  to  denominate  him 
a  dwarf.  He  died,  at  a  great  age,  in  Alexandria, 
Eunap,  Vii.  Jamhlick.     BayU.~^¥.. 

ALYPIUS,  of  Antioch,  a  geographer  of  the 
fourth  century,  was  in  the  service  of  the  empe- 
ror Julian.  He  was  sent  into  Britain  in  tlie  ca- 
pacity of  deputy-governor ;  and  he  was  after- 
wards employed  by  the  emperor  to  rebuild  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem.  Ammtanus  Marcelliuus 
rdates,  that  while  Alypius,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  governor  of  the  province,  was  carrying 
on  the  work  with  great  expedition,  tremendous 
balls  of  fire  burst  forth  in  finjuent  eruptions 
near  the  fonndations,  which  sometinies  burned 
the  workmen,  and  rendered  the  place  inacces' 
siblc :  thus  resolutely  opposed  by  the  element, 
they  desisted  from  the  undertakiiig.  (The  read- 
er may  see  the  testimonies  respecting  this  af- 
fair, nrith  ajudtcious  and  candid  exam  mation  of 
their  weight,  in  Lardner's  Heariien  Testimonies, 
ch.  xlvi.  sect.  3.  Compare  aUo  Gibbon's 
History  of  the  licclfne  and  Fail  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  c.  xxiii,  vol  4,  p.  105 — 108.  8vo. 
edit.  179I-)  Towards  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  Alypius,  when  he  had  retired  from  public 
business  to  enjoy  repose,  was  involved  in  a  jier- 
secution  which  fell  upon  certain  pei-sons  who 
were  accused  of  practising  magic.  His  son  Hie- 
rocleswas  condemned  to  death,  and  he  himself 
euHered  confiscation  and  banishment.  (Amm. 
Marc.  lib.  xxix.  c.  i.)  TTic  crime  for  which 
they  were  punished  is  said,  by  Ammianus  Mar- 
celliims,  to  have  been  giving  poison;  but  the 
historian  imputes  their  sufferings  to  the  hand  of 
injustice,  which  reached  even  to  the  most  quiet 
tetrcat.  Julian  himself  speaks  of  Alypius  m 
terms  of  high  respect;  and  honoured  Inni  with 
fais  confidence.  "  As  to  your  conduct  in  pub- 
lic affairs,"  says  die  emperor,  "  it  gives  me 
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fJeasure  to  observe  ^e  assiduity  and  huoianitf 
which  appear  in  all  your  transactions  ;  for,  so 
to  temper  lenity  and  moderation  with  firmness 
and  fortitude,  that  the  good  may  experience  the 
benefit  of  the  former,  and  the  fed  may  be  cor- 
rected by  the  latter,  requires  no  small  share  of 
ability  and  virtue."  (Julian,  Epist.  30.)  Aly- 
pius was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  geography, 
with  which  Julian  was  much  pleased  ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  it  is  lost.  The  work,  which  was 
published  by  Godfrey  in  Greek  and  Latin,  un- 
der the  title  of  "  A  Description  of  the  Old 
World,"  printed  in  410.  at  Geneva,  in  1628, 
chough  by  some  ascribed  to  Alypius,  was  pro- 
bably not  his,  as  the  authon  speaks  of  firiiahi, 
not  from  his  own  observation,  but  from  the  re- 
port of  others:  this  "Description"  is  an  anony- 
mous work,  which  seems  to  have  been  written 
in  iIk  reign  of  the  emperors  Ccnstantius  and 
Constans.  Ammiart.  Marcel.  Bajie.  No«f. 
Dict.Hht.~E. 

ALYPIUS,  ofTagasta,  a  town  of  Numi- 
dia  in  Africa,  a  Christian  divine  of  (he  fourth 
century,  was  a  friend  of  Augustine,  with  whom 
he  was  baptised  at  Milan  in  the  year  388.  He 
travelled  to  Palestine,  nnd,  on  his  return  in  the 
year  594,  was  made  bishop  of  his  native  place. 
In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  adopted  the  opi- 
nions of  the  Manichees,  but  afterwards  became 
a  zealous  advocate  for  the  catholic  faith.  He 
united  with  Augustine  in  opposing  the  sect  of 
the  Donatists,  who  claimed  theexclusive  honour 
of  being  the  true  church.  In  rfie  council  of 
Carthage,  held  in  the  year  403,  Alypius  as- 
sisted in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  Co  bring  this 
sect  into  the  union  of  ihc  chuich.  Afterwards, 
in  411,  he,  with  six  of  his  brethren,  held  a  con- 
ference at  Carthage  with  seven  of  the  Doiiatist 
bishops  :  but  neither  the  force  of  argument,  nor 
the  Still  stronger  force  of  decrees  issued  by  the 
emperor  Honorius  against  these  heretics,  was 
suffi(;ient  to  suppress  them.  Alypius,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  powerful  champion  in  de- 
fence of  the  catholic  church,  and  to  have  scru- 
pled no  means,  however  violent,  for  its  suf  port, 
afterwards  exercised  his  zeal  against  the  Pela- 
gians, another  sect,  whom  the  prevalent  party 
condemned  as  heretics:  he  was  depufcd  by  the 
churches  of  Africa  co'  the  emperor  Honorius,  • 
and  obtained  from  him  severe  decrees  against 
this  sect,  in  consequence  of  which  their  assem- 
blies were  broken  up,  their  chnrchcs  desCrayed, 
and  their  ministers  banished.  Alypius  die<t  about 
the  year430,  morememorableJbr  hisiealthan 
his  charity,  jfugusfin.  Can/,  c.  xii.  epist.  33. 
Bfiyle.     Ditpin.  —  E. 

AMADEDDULAT,    first    sultan  of  the 
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Buiyan  dynasty,  was  the  son  of  Buiyah,  a  fish-  A  palace  at  Lyons  was  bestowed  upon  him  by 
erman  of  Ollem,  on  the  Caspian  sea.  His  pro-  the  grand  master  as  a  reward.  He  died  in  1323: 
per  name  was  JH,  but,  for  the  services  he  ren-  at  Avignon,  whither  he  had  gone  to  engage 
iiercdto  thecahph  Radhi,  hewat  dienified  with  pope  John  XXII.  to  preach  a  crusade  inf^vour. 
ihe  name  by  which  he  was  afterwards  Known,  and  of  Andronicus,  emi>eror  of  the  cast,  who  had. 
whichsignifies  Support  of  the  Statt.  His  brother  married  his  daughter.  Mod.  Univ.  Hist, —  A. 
at  the  same  time  had  the  title  of  .Rfliw^d'Wflf,  or  AMADEUS  VIII.  count  of  Savoy,  suc- 
Pill'arof  the  Slat*.  He  first  rose  to  distinction  in  ceeded  his  father  Amadeus  VII.  in  1391.  He 
tlic  armies  of  Makan,  sultan  of  Diiem,  and,  on  was  one  of  the  most  singular  characters  of  his  . 
his  decline,  served  another  master;  but  when  he  time.  From  his  prudence  and  attention  to  keep  ■ 
found  himself  strong  enough,  he  began  con-  in  peace  with  his  neighbours,  he  obtained  tlie 
qucring  for  himself,  and,  with  his  two  brothers,     title  of  rhc  Pacific,  and  the  Salomon  af  the  Age.. 

fained  possession  of  Persia  Pro|)er,  Persian  He  purchased  the  county  of  Genevois  Irom  its 
rak,  aiid  Kerman,  or  Caramania.  He  tixed  last  possessor,  and  laid  claim  to  the  sovereignty 
his  own  seat  of  sovtytignty  at  Schiraz,  in  Persia  of  tlie  city  of  Geoeva ;  but  his  claim,  though  en- 
Proper,  in  933.  The  general  of  caliph  Caher  forced  by  the  pope,  was  rejected  by  the  citizens  ; 
attempted  to  expel  him.  but  without  success  ;  and  the  emperor  Sigismund  declared  it  an  impe- 
and  Radlii,  the  succeeding  caliph,  thought  it  rial  cirv,  and  undertook  its  protection  against  all 
most  prudent  to  make  peace  with  him,  declare  potentates,  and  Savoy  in  particular.  Before  that 
him  his  emir-aUomrah,  and  confirm  him  in  his  period,  in  1416,  the  emperor  had  erected  Savov 
contjiiests.  He  proved  himself  worthy  of  his  into  a  duchy„a  rank  it  has  ever  since  supporteo. 
station  by'his  prudence  and  magnanimity,  and  Amadeus,  afterthis  elevation,  took  theextraor- 
his  bounty  towards  his  brothers.  His  liberality  dinary  step  of  leaving  his  throne  and  family, 
to  them  had  once  reduced  him  to  great  difficul-  and  retiring  to  a  religious  house  at  a  place  called 
ties  for  want  of  money  to  pay  his  army,  when  Ripaillc.  As  he  had  affected  uncommon  sane- 
he  is  said  to  have  been  relieved  by  a  remarkable  rity,  the  motives  for  his  retirement  wcie  gcnc- 
incident.  Walking  in  the  hall  of  his  palace,  rally  understood  to  be  religious ;  the  world  was 
which  had  formerly  been  inhabited  by  the  ca-  therefore  much  surprised  to  find  that  his  hcrmi- 
liph's  general,  he  saw  the  head  of  a  serpent  ap-  tage  was  a  seat  of  the  most  refincdluxury.  It 
pear  at  a  crack  in  tlic  wall.  He  ordered  an  was  provided  with  every  thing  that  could  flclight 
opening  to  be  made  in  order  to  catch  it.  This  the  senses ;  and  such  was  the  voluptuousness  of 
led  to  a  cavity,  in  which  were  deposited  several  the  life  led  here,  that  the  phrase  _/ij/«  RipailUi, 
chests  of  gold  and  other  treasure,  concealed  in  the  French  language,  was  made  to  denote 
there  by  his  predecessor.  The  fortunate  disco-  exquisite  good  cheer.  He  instituted  a  secular 
very  supplied  his  wants,  and  prevented  a  danger-  knighthood  for  the  place,  called  that  of  St. 
ous  mutiny.  Amadeddulat  died,  after  a  reign  Maurice,  or  the  Annunciata.  The  hrethrea 
of  sixteen  years,  in  949,  aged  aboui  fifty-three,  were  called  hermits,  because  they  wore  beards,  . 
and,  having  no  son,  he  left  his  crown  to  Adad-  and  excluded  women  from  their  community  j 
eddulat,  son  ofhis  brotherRoknedJulat,  D'Her-  in  other  respects  they  were  decent  Epicureans,, 
helot.     Mod.  Univerj.  Hist. — A.  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  society  and  the  table. 

AMADEUS  V.  count  of  Savoy,  succeeded  The  duke  himself  wore  purple  robes  and  a  gold- 
to  the  sovereignty  of  that  state  in  1285.  Though  en  cross,  and  was  attended  by  several  intimates. 
a  prince  of  such  small  dominions,  he  acquired  and  twenty  servants.  Though  he  resigned  his 
the  surname  of  Great  from  his  wisdom  ana  sue  -  authority  to  his  son,  he  kept  him  very  bare  of 
cess.  He  much  increased  his  territories  by  money  ;  which  renders  more  probable  what  has 
marriage,  purchase,  and  gift ;  and,  by  bis  con-  been  asserted,  that  he  employed  large  sums  at 
duct,  obtained  the  friendship  of  all  the  principal  the  council  of  Basil  for  the  purchase  of  its  no- 
European  powers,  who  constituted  him  the  ar-  mination  to  the  popedom  ;  otherwise  his  relire- 
biter  of  their  differences.  He  acquired  great  mcnt  was  too  little  edifying  to  have  sanctified 
renown  from  the  defence  of  the  isle  of  Rhodes  the  choice.  Whatever  was  the  motive,  the 
against  the  Turks,  who,  soon  after  its  capture  by  council,  which  had  deposed  pope  EugcniuslV. . 
the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  aitcmptM  conferred  the  triple  crown,  in  1439,  on  Ama- 
10  retake  it.  It  was  in  memory  of  this  service  deus,  who  thereupon  assumed  the  naipe  ot  Fc- 
that  he  and  his  successors  took  for  their  arms  a  Hx  V.  It  i  >  to  be  observed  that  he  had  never 
Maltese  cross,  with  the  letters  F.  E.  R.  T,  taken  holy  orders.  This  election  occasioned  a 
which  are  explained  to  stand  for  Fortituda  ejus  schism  in  the  church,  in  which  the  powers  of, 
Rhtdux  tetmit — "  His  valour  kept  RhodeG."    £urope  took  ditterent  sides ;  but  the  party  n£i 
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Eugenius  tcxs  the  strongest,  and  he 
nicated  his  rival.  At  length,  on  the  death  of 
EugeniuSt  tlic  Komaii  cardinals  chose  a  new 
pope;  and  Felix  was  prevailed  upon  to  abdi- 
cate. He  obtained  honourable  conditions,  being 
made  a  cardinal,  bishop,  and  apostolical  legate, 
and  permitted  to  retain  most  of  the  poiititical 
insignia.  He  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  at 
Lausanne,  where  he  died,  in  14JI,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-nine.     Mad,  Univers.  Hist. — A. 

AM  ADEUS  IX.  count  of  Savov,  though  in- 
finn  in  body,  and  not  distinguished  by  deeds  of 
renown,  deserves  recording  as  a  prince  who  made 
the  happiness  of  his  subjects  the  great  object  of 
his  reign.  He  was  possessed  of  all  the  Christian 
virtues  in  an  eminent  degree,  and,  in  particular, 
of  that  of  charity.  Being  asked  one  day  by  a 
foreign  mi  uister  whether  ne  kept  hounds  r  "A 
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great  many  (said  he),  and  you  shall  see  them 
to-morrow."  On  the  next  day,  leading  the 
minister  to  a  window  which  looked  into  a  large 
square,  the  duke  showed  him  a  number  of  peo- 
ple eating  and  drinking.  "  Those  (said  he) 
are  my  hounds,  with  whom  I  go  in  chase  of 
heaven,"  When  he  was  told  tliat  his  alms 
would  exhaust  his  revenues,  he  cried,  "  Here 
is  the  collar  of  my  order ;  let  them  sell  it,  and 
lelicve  niy  people."  He  married  lolande  of 
France,  who  seconded  him  in  all  his  good  works. 
tie  died,  universally  regretted,  in  1472,  having 
lived  thirty-seien  years,  and  reigned  seven.  The 
saintly  tide  of  tht  Bltned  was  conferred  on 
him  by  his  subjects.  Mod.  Univers.  Hist. — A. 

AMAK,  called  also  Jiulnagii  al  Bokhari, 
was  a  celebrated  Persian  poet,  a  native  of  Bok- 
hara, who  flourished  during  the  6fth  century 
from  the  Hcgira,  (the  eleventh  of  our  a;ra)  un- 
der the  monarchs  of  the  race  of  Seljuk.  He 
{)articular1y  attached  himself  to  Khedar  Khan, 
who  reigned  in  the  Transoxian  provinces,  and 
who  was  a  most  munificent  patron  of  letters, 
and  especially  of  poetry.  This  ptince  held  a 
kind  of  academy,  at  which  he  presided,  seated 
on  a  throne,  at  the  foot  of  which  were  four 
great  basons  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  destined 
for  the  reward  of  the  poets  who  obtained  his  ap- 
probation. Amak  was  at  the  head  of  this  aca- 
demy, which  consisted  of  one  hundred  men  of 
letters,  who  had  handsome  pensions.  He  him- 
self lived  in  a  state  beyond  that  of  a  poet  in  any 
other  country,  possessing,  from  ihe  bounty  of 
the  sovereign,  a  great  number  of  slaves  of  both 
sexes,  and  thirty  trained  horses,  with  rich  capa- 
risons. This  prosperity,  as  might  be  supposed, 
excited  the  envy  of  some  of  his  brother  bards ; 
and  Raschidi,  whom  he  had  recommended  to 
coun,  employed  his  interest  with  the  sultan's 


favourite  mistress  to  supplant  him.  Amak,  in 
return,  decried  his  verses.  The  sultan  for  his  di- 
version made  them  contend  in  his  presence,  and 
the  satirical  veises  of  Raschidi  gained  the  prize, 
to  the  great  mortification  of  Amak.  This  poet 
lived  nearly  a  whole  century.  His  principal 
work  is  the  "  History  of  the  Loves  of  Joseph 
and  Zoleiskah,"  a  romance  taken  from  the  ac- 
count of  the  patriarch  Joseph,  in  the  Koran. 
He  was,  however,  principally  famed  for  his  ele- 
gies. It  is  recorded,  that  when  sultan  Sanglar 
was  inconsolable  for  (he  death  of  his  sister,  and 
disregarded  all  the  funereal  verses  presented  by 
other  poets,  Amak  was  sent  for  from  his  retire- 
ment to  sooth  him.  Being  too  infinn,  through 
age,  for  travelling,  he  exerted  his  remaining 
powers  in  composing  an  elegy,  which  he  sent 
to  the  sidtan  by  his  son,  and  it  obtained  a  de- 
cided prefi;rence  over  all  that  had  been  written 
on  the  same  occasion.     D'Htrbtht.  —  A. 

AMALARIC,  or  Amaury,  king  of  the  Vi- 
sigoths, was  the  son  of  Alaric  1!.  Being  left 
an  infant  at  his  father's  death,  he  obtained  tlie 
powerful  tutelage  of  his  grandfather  Theodoric 
king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  \\\\o  expelled  from  the 
throne  Gesallc,  Amalaric's  natural  brother,  and 
governed  the  Visigoths  himself  till  his  death  in 
526,  when  Amalaric  assumed  the  reins.  He 
had  married,  In  517,  Clotilda,  the  tiaughter  of 
Clovis,  a  lady  who  inherited  the  piety  and  or- 
thodoxy of  her  mother  of  the  same  name. 
Amalaric  was  as  much  attached  to  the  Arian 
doctrines  ;  and  uved  the  most  violent  means 
(say  the  catholic  historians)  to  force  his  queen 
to  bccotne  a  convert.  She  bore  her  wrongs  in 
patience  for  some  time ;  at  length  she  made 
complaints  to  her  brothers,  and,  as  a  proof  of 
the  treatment  she  underwent,  sent  a  handker- 
chief tinged  with  her  blood.  One  of  chcm, 
Childebert  king  of  Paris,  marched  into  the  ter- 
ritories of  Amalaric,  who  then  held  his  court  at 
Narbonne  ;  defeated,  and  obliged  him  to  fly  In- 
to Spain,  A.  D.  531,  Soon  after,  attempting 
to  re-enter  Narbonne,  he  was  killed,  either  by  a 
Frank,  or  by  assassins  placed  for  the  purpose 
by  Theudis,  who  succeeded  him.  Some  make 
Barcelona  the  scene  of  his  death.  Such  were 
the  fruits  of  religious  discord,  and  the  spirit  of 
proselytism  !     Martri.  Univers.  Hist.  —  A. 

AMALASONTHA,  youngest  daughter  of 
Theodoric  the  Great,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  by 
the  sister  of  Clovis,  was  bom  about  498. She  was 
married  in  515  to  Eutharic,  tlie  last  heir  of  the 
regal  race  of  the  Amali,  whom  Theodoric  had 
sent  for  from  Spain,  and  destined  for  his  suc- 
cessor. Eutharic,  however,  died  before  his  fa- 
ther-in-law, leaving  an  only  son,  Athalaric, 
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vho  W3f  eight  years  of  age  at  the  death  of 
Thcodoric.  His  giandfatlicr  bequeathed  to  him 
the  kingdom  of  Italy,  under  the  guardianship 
o(  his  motlier,  Amalasoniha.  'PJiis  princess 
was  a  worchy  descendant  of  Theodoric,  and 
possessed  a  full  share  of  his  talents,  improved 
by  a  learned  education.  She  spoke  with  equal 
.  ease  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Go^ic  tongues,  and 
\vas  well  versed  in  the  philosophy  and  theology 
of  the  age.  Her  administration  was  directed 
by  wisdom  and  justice.  She  restored  the  child- 
ren of  Bocihius  and  Symmachus  to  their  in- 
heritance. She  checked  the  rapacity  and  op- 
pression of  the  Gothic  leaders,  who  were  in- 
clined to  treat  the  Romans  as  a  conquered  peo- 
ple. She  retained  all  the  laws,  magistrates,  and 
political  institutions  of  her  father,  but  remitted 
some  of  the  impositions  he  had  laid  on  his  sub- 
jects. Stie  warmly  patronised  learning  and  its 
professors,  and  took  care  that  the  stipends  to 
public  teachers  should  be  regularly  paid.  She 
assiduouiily  cultivated  a  good  understanding 
with  the  imperial  court,  and  the  neighbouring 
potentates ;  and  during  some  years  her  govern- 
ment was  universally  prosperous  and  respected. 
The  education  of  her  son  was  a  point  deserredly 
next  her  heart ;  and  as  her  own  mind  was  high- 
ly cultivated,  she  wished  to  give  him  every  ad- 
vantage science  and  letters  could  bestow.  Bui 
neither  the  inclinations  of  the  youth,  nor  the 
character  of  the  Gothic  nation,  seconded  her 
views.  The  Goths  had  begun  to  excbim 
against  the  effeminate  course  of  discipline  in 
which  their  prince  was  bred  j  when,  one  day, 
the  youth,  having  undergone  chastisement  from 
his  mother,  came  with  the  tears  yet  in  his  eyes 
into  a  room  where  some  of  the  nobles  were  as- 
sembled. Learning  the  cauf^c  of  his  distress, 
they  broke  out  into  violent  expressions  of  in- 
dignation, and  insisted  on  his  release  from  ma- 
ternal authority,  and  the  Ics-.ons  of  pedants. 
Amalasontha  was  compelled  to  give  way  ;  and, 
in  consequence,  the  prince  fell  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  plunged  him  into  dissolute  pleasure, 
inspired  him  with  contempt  of  his  mother,  and 
soon  imdid  all  she  had  been  labouring  to  effect. 
Her  resentment  led  her  to  select  three  of  the 
ringleaders  of  this  factious  interference,  whom 
she  confined  in  the  remotest  parts  of  Italy.  But 
the  party  formed  against  her  was  so  powerful, 
^at  she  had  thoughts  of  retiring  to  the  protec- 
tion of  Justiqian  ;  and  a  correspondence  passed 
between  ihem  on  the  subject.  Siie  was  on  the 
point  of  setting  sail,  when  she  chose  first  to 
make  trial  of  a  bold  exertion  of  authority.  She 
caused  the  three  malcontents  to  be  privately  a»- 
lassiaated ;  and  this  act,  though  it  inflaowd  the 


hatred  of  the  public  against  her,  aoswered  the 
present  purpose  of  restoring  her  absolute  sway. 
But  it  was  not  long  before  her  son,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  fell  a  victim  to  his  early  debaucheriesi 
and  left  her  without  any  legal  claim  to  the  go- 
vernment. Her  ambition,  however,  would  not 
EutFcr  her  to  retire  to  a  private  station  ;  and  she 
sought  for  support  in  a  plan  of  iiharing  the 
throne  with  her  cousin  Theodotos,  whose  in- 
dolent and  pusillanimous  disposition  would,  she 
thought,  still  leave  her  in  possession  of  the  su- 
preme power.  But  the  event  soon  proved  the 
danger  of  trusting  to  weakness  without  princi- 
ple. Me  caused  her  to  be  imprisoned  in  an 
island  in  the  midst  of  the  lake  Bolscna,  where 
she  was  strangled  in  the  bath,  A.  D.  535.  Some 
writers  attribute  tliis  deed  to  the  instigation  of 
the  empress  Theodora,  who  was  jealous  of  the 
great  regard  entertained  by  Juscinian  for  Ama- 
lasontha.     Gibbtn.  Unnitrs.  Hist.  — A. 

AMALEK,  son  of  Eliphaz,  and  grandson 
of  Esau,  was  the  father  of  the  Amalekites,  a 
powerful  people,  who  inhabited  Arabia  Pctrza, 
and  were  perpetually  at  war  with  the  Hebrews. 
Genesis,  xxxvi.  12.  Exod»  xvii    8,  &c.  —  E. 

AMALRIC,  AuoERi,  an  ecclesiastical  his- 
torian of  the  fourteendi  century,  lived  in  the 
time  of  pope  Urban  V.  who  was  elected  in  the 
year  1362.  Hededicated  to  that  pontiff  a  his- 
tory of  tlie  popes,  under  the  title  of  *'  Chroni- 
con  Pontificale,"  which  he  boasts  to  have  col- 
lected from  upwards  of  two  hundred  writers  : 
he  brings  down  the  history  to  pope  Jdin  XXII. 
Vots.  de  Hist.  Lat.  lib.  iii.  c.  I. — E. 

AMALTHEO,  the  name  of  a  femily  cdc^ 
brated  for  literature,  originally  from  Poraenonc 
in  Friuli,  and  branched  out  into  several  places  . 
in  that  province.  Sevcr^  of  its  members  were 
poets,  physicians,  and  professors  of  belles  lettres. . 
The  most  distinguished  were  the  sons  of  Fran- 
cesco Amaltheo,  professor  of  belles  lettres  in, 

GiROLAMO  fjeremj  bom  in  1507,  atOder- 
wj  in  the  Trevisan,  He  engaged  in  the  pro- 
fession of  physic,  ill  which  he  became  so  emi* 
nent  that  tlK  queen  of  Poland  wished  to  obtain, 
himforherphvsician;  but  the  lovi  of  his  coun- 
try, and  of  philosophical  freedom,  induced  him 
to  refuse  her  offers.  He  taught  medicine  at 
Padua,  and  practised  it  in  several  towns  of  Fri- 
uli, till  1574,  when  he  died  at  Odcrxo,  greatly 
honoured  by  his  townsmen.  He  excelled  so : 
much  in  Latin  poetry,  that  the  learned  Muretus 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  aU  the  Italians  who 
exercised  their  talents  in  that  species  of  compo- 
sition. 1'he  iaiuous  epigram  of  '*  Actm  and 
Leonilla"  is  by  this  audior, . 
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GlAMBATlSTA  (fohnBoftut),  He  was 
born  at  Oijei'zo  in  1525,  :ind  received  his  edu- 
catKHi  at  Padua,  where  he  sw  much  distinguish- 
ed himself,  that,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  was 
called  to  Venice  to  instruct  the  youth  of  the 
Lippomana  family  in  polite  literature.  He  con- 
tinued, however,  to  pursue  his  own  studies, 
which  comprehended  not  only  the  Greek,  La- 
tin, and  Italian  languages,  but  philosophy,  theo- 
logy, and  jurisprudence.  In  1554  he  accom- 
finied  the  Venetian  ambassador,  Micheic,  to 
ngland.  He  was  afterwards  made  secretary 
to  the  republic  of  Ragusa  ;  and  thence  was  in- 
vited to  Rome,  where  he  was  first  secretary  t« 
Pope  Pius  IV.  and  then  accompanied  in  that 
oiiality  the  cardinals  deputed  to  the  council  of 
Trent.  He  died  at  Rome,  in  1573,  lamented 
by  all  the  learned  men  of  his  time,  by  whom  he 
■was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  for  his  genius 
and  erudition.  His  Latin  poems,  printM  first 
in  1550,  raised  him  a  reputation  equal  to  that  of 
his  brother ;  and  indeed  they  are  scarcely  to  be 
surpassed  in  suavity  and  elegance.  He  likewise 
wrote  poems  in  his  own  language,  which  are 
Biuch  esteemed. 

The  Latin  poems  of  these  two  writers,  and 
also  of  another  brother,  named  Corneliui  (like- 
wise a  physician),  are  contained  in  the  first  vo- 
lume of  the  "  DeLiciae  Poet.  Italor."  and  were 
published  in  a  separate  volume,  at  Venice,  in 
J627,  and  at  Amsterdam,  m  i68q.  Tiraboichl. 
SailUt,  Jugem.   Noitu.  Diet.  Hisl.  —  A. 

AMAMA,  SixTiNus,  a  learned  writer  of 
die  seventeenth  century,  was  a  native  of  West 
Friesland,  in  Holland.  He  was  educated  in  the 
university  of  Franeker,  where  he  obtained  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages. About  the  year  1613  he  took  a  journey 
into  England,  and  visiting  Oxford,  he  became- 
for  some  years  a  resident  of  Exeter  college,  and 
taught  Hebrew  in  the  university.  (Wood's 
Athcn.  Oxon.  n.  612.)  Returning  to  his  native 
country,  he  wras  appointed  professor  of  the  He- 
brew language  in  the  university  of  Franeker. 
He  remained  in  this  station  till  his  death  ;  and 
resisted  an  importunate  solicitation  from  the 
university  of  Levden  to  accept  the  chair  which 
had  been  filled  by  Erpenius,  one  of  the  most 
Icamcd  orientalists  of  his  age.  His  talent  for. 
Iriblical  criticism  was  first  displayed  in  a  cri- 
tique on  the  vulguie  translation  of  the  Penta-- 
teuch,  printed,  in  410.  in  1620,  at  Franeker,  un- 
der the  title  of  "Censura  Vulgatae  Latince  t^i- 
t^onis  Penta  tench i."  This  publication  was  a 
specimen  of  a  larger  work  which  he  had  in 
oontemplatton,  "  a  GetKrat  Censure  of  the 
"Vulgate  Versioa  of  the  Scriptures,"  which  had 


been  declared  authentic  by  the  council  of 
Trent.  He  was  internipted  m  this  undertaking, 
by  a  similar  design  of  collating  the  Dutch  ver- 
sion of  the  scriptures  widi  the  originals  and  die 
best  translations.  The  result  of  hii  laboun  be 
laid  before  the  public  in  a  work  written  in  the 
Dutch  language,  and  entitled  "  Bj'bclsche  Con- 
ferencie,"  published  in  1603.  Being  informed 
that  Mersennus  had  undertaken  the  vindication 
of  the  Vulgate,  and  had  written  a  refutation  of 
his  critique  on  the  first  six  chapters  of  Genesis, 
he  resumed  his  former  design  ;  in  1627  he  pub- 
lished a  letter  to  Mersennus ;  and,  in  1628,  a 
work  under  the  title  of  "  Antibarbarui  Kbli- 
cus,"  containing  a  farther  reply  to  Mersennus i; 
and  a  critique  upon  the  vulgate  version  of  the 
historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  ofjob^ 
die  Psalms,  the  books  of  Solomon,  and  some 
detached  dissertations.  The  book  was  reprinted 
in  1656,  with  the  addition  of  the  author's  cri-- 
tique  upon  the  vulgate  translation  of  the'  pro- 
phecies of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah.  This  woric 
elFectually  exposed  the  misrcpreGentatioos,  whe-- 
dier  through  ignorance  or  design,  of  the  mean^ 
ing  of  the  original  scriptures,  with  which  the  ■ 
Tulgate  translation  abounded.  This  author  also . 
wrote  a  learned  dissertation,  "  De  Nomine 
Tctragrammato,"  published  in  8vo.  at  Frane- 
ker, in  1620.  Sixtinus  Amama's  l^wurs  ex- 
cited much  attention  to  biblltal  learning  -,  and 
many  synods  from  this  time  ordained  that  n6 
one  should  be  admitted  into  the  clerical  prefer 
sion  without  at  least  a  moderate  acquaintance 
with  the  Hebrew  bible,  and  Greek  testament. 
Amama  was  an  useful  as  well  as  an  honourable 
member  of  the  university  of  Franeker :  by  his 
spirited  exertions  he  contributed  essentially  to 
the  reformation  of  ihe  moral  irregulariries 
which  had  crept  into  that  seminary.  He  dieil 
at  Franeker  in  1629.  The  respect  in  which  he 
was  held  by  his  countrymen,  was  judiciously 
and  generously  shown,  at  his  decease,  by  mak- 
ing a  liberal  provision  for  his  family.  Sixt. 
Amain,  in  Prelim.  Anti-barb.  Beylt.  Mertri. 
—  E 

AMASEO,  RoMULtjs,  a  learned  Italian  of 
die  sixteenth  century,  was  born  in  the  year 
1489,  at  Udine  in  Friuti.  He  was  professor  of 
Greek  and  Latin  at  Bologna,  and  secretary  to, 
the  senate.  Pope  Paul  iff.  appointed  him  .pre-  - 
ceptor  to  his  grand«on,  Alexander  Famese,  and  ' 
afterward  employed  him  on  important  embas- 
sies to  the  emperor,  the  princes  of  the  empite, 
and  the  king  of  PcJand.  He  taught  eloquence 
af  Rome  for  a  fixed  salary  oTsix  hundred 
crowns,  and,  in  the  capacity  of  secretary  to 
pot)e  Julius  HI.  oc^red  great  dittinction  aoioug  - 
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the  learned  at  Rome.  He  translated,  with  more 
elegance  than  fidelity,  Pausanias's  Antiquities  of 
Greece,  and  Xenophon's  Expedition  of  Cyrus: 
he  also  wrote  a  volume  of  speeches,  and  a  Douk 
on  education,  entitled  "  Scholie  duje  de  Ra- 
tione  instituendi."  [Two  Dissertations  on  the 
Method  of  Instriiciion.  ]  He  died  about  the 
year  1552.  Huctius  characterises  Amasaus  as 
3  great  admirer  of  elegance  and  perspicuity, 
who,  in  his  translations,  amplified  what  was  too 
concise,  and  contracted  what  was  too  diffuse, 
and  who  cleared  up  obscure  passages,  (Hne't. 
de  clarii  Interp.)  His  translation  of  Pausanias 
was  corrected  by  Sylburgius.  Baillet,  Jus'' 
■mtns  des  Sgavam.  Boyle.  —  E-  , 

AMASIS,  king  of  Egypt,  was  of  plebeian  de- 
scent, and  rose  by  merit  to  the  confidence  of 
■king  Aprics.  In  a  sedition  aeainsr  this  prince, 
Amasls  was  saluted  king ;  and,  in  consequence, 
the  country  was  involved  in  a  civil  war,  which 
terminated  in  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Apries. 
Amasis  ascended  the  throne  B.  C.  569,  and  pre- 
sently put  his  fonner  master  to  death.  He  go- 
verned his  country  with  prudence. and  activity; 
making  k  his  rule  to  attend  closely  to  business 
in  the  mornings,  and  to  devote  the  evenings  to 
-social  pleasures.  Under  his  reign  Egypt  is  said 
for  many  years  to  have  enjoyed  unmterruptcd 
fertility,  and  to  have  actjuired  a  prodigious  po- 
pulatioa.  In  order  to  prevent  the  evils  arising 
from  an  idle  populace,  he  made  a  law  enjoining 
«vety  man,  on  pain  of  death,  to  appear  once  a 
year  before  the  governor  of  his  province,  and 
declare  by  what  means  he  earned  his  living. 
He  showed  an  enlarged  mind  in  the  encourage- 
.ment  he  gave  to  strangers,  especially  the  GrecKs, 
ito  visit  his  country  ;  granting  them  establish- 
1F  -ments  on  .the  sea-coast,  and  allowing  them  to 

"build  temples,  andjperform  all  the  rites  of  their 
Tcligion.  Solon  -the  iawgiver  was  one  of  his 
visitors.  Amasis  married  a  Greek  woman,  and 
was  a  liberal  contributor  to  ^ome  of  the  Gre- 
cian cities  and  institutions.  In  bis  own  country 
he  erected  several  magnificent  works,  in  the  ^- 
gantic  taste  prevalent  there.  He  subdued  tlie 
isle  of  Cyprus,  and  rendered  it  tributary.  The 
prosperity  of  his  reign  was  at  length  clouded  by 
the  vast  preparations  made  by  Cambyses  to  irt- 
■vade  Egypt,  in  which  design  he  was  assisred  by 
the  desertion  of  Phanes,  captain  of  the  Greek 
auxiliaries  in  the  service  of  Amasi&.  Polycrates, 
tyrant  of  Samos,  who  had  been  intimately  con- 
nected witli  him,  also  became  his  enemy.  Ama- 
■sis,  however,  escaped  the  storm  by  dying  after  a 
reign  of  forty-four  years,  B.  C  525.  Vet,  ac- 
-cording  to  the  ^yptian  notions,  a  serious  part 
4>f  the  evil  which  overwhelmed  his  son  Psam- 
tneticus,  fell  upon  himsdf,  since  his  dead  body 


was  dragged  from  its  tomi),  mangled,  and  IninA. 
Hirodot.  Dlod.  Sicul.  Uiihers.  Hht.~A. 

AMATUS  LUSITANUS,  a  physidan  of 
eminence,  whose  true  name  was  John  Rodri- 
gues  de  Castel  Blanco,  the  place  of  his  birtli 
m  Portugal,  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  He  studied  at  Salamanca, 
and  practised  surgery  in  the  hospitals  of  that 
city,  after  which  he  fixed  as  a  protiessor  of  me- 
dicine at  Ferrars.  His  reputation  here  caused 
him  to  be  engaged  as  public  physician  by  the 
republic  of  Kagusa,  at  a  large  stipend.  The 
king  of  Poland  offered  him  high  terms  to  come 
and  reside  at  his  court,  but  he  refined  them,  and 
went  to  Thessalonica,  where  he  publiclv  de- 
clared himself  a  Jew.  His  writings  cniefiy 
consist  of  a  "  Commentary  on  Dioscorides, 
and  of  a  large  collection  of  practical  observa- 
tions in  physic  and  surgery,  entitled  "Cura- 
rationes  Metiicinales"  in  seven  eeniurUs,  print- 
ed successively  from  1551  to  1557,  and  several 
times  re-edited  conjunctively,  it  is  a  work  of 
much  learning  and  information ;  but  its  credit 
has  suffered  from  the  suspicion  of  falsehood  and 
boasting  in  the  author.  VanJer  Linden,  de 
Script.  Med.    Hailer,  Bthl.  Med.  —A. 

AMAURI  I.  or  Almeric,  king  of  Jerusa- 
lem, succeeded  his  brother  Baldwin  111.  in  ii6s, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-seven.  He  was  active  and 
enterprising,  but  extremely  avaricious,  a  tault 
that  proved  very  prqudicial  to  his  afiairs.  Tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  dissensions  which  reigned 
among  the  Mahometans,  he  marched  into 
Egypt,  where  at  first  he  met  with  great  success, 
twice  expelling  from  the  country  Siracon  or 
Shairacuh,  the  caliph's  general,  aiid  taking  Bel- 
beis  or  Pelusium,  on  which  occasion  he  is  ac- 
cused of  great  cruelty  by  the  eastern  writers. 
From  this  place  he  proceeded  to  Cairo,  which 
it  is  supjiosed  he  might  easily  have  taken,  had 
not  a  desire  of  preventing  his  army  from  plun* 
Bering  it,  and  of  securing  the  booty  to  himself, 
caused  him  to  listen  to  the  Mahometan  gene- 
ral's proposals  for  accommodation  on  payment 
of  a  large  sum,  till  Nouradin's  army  arriving 
obliged  him  to  raise  the  siege.  The  famous 
Saladin,  who  succeeded  his  uncle  Shairacuh, 
followed  him  into  his  own  kingdom,  and  pressed 
him  closely.  Amauti,  however,  assisted  by  a 
fleet  of  the  Greek  emperor's,  laid  siege  to  Da- 
mietta,  but  was  constrained  by  want  and  sick- 
ness to  abandon  it.  Meanwhile  Saladin  entered 
Palestine,  and  took  Gaza,  while  Nouradin  on 
the  other  side  made  an  incursion  about  Aniioch. 
Amauri,  while  defending  himself  with  invincible 
courage  against  these  attacks,  died  in  1 173,  at 
the  age  of  thirty  .eight,  Ji^areri.  Mtd.  Univeri, 
Hill.— A. 
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AMAURI,  DE  Chartres,  or  Amalric,  a 
native  of  Bene,  in  the  diocese  of  Chartrcs,  taught 
logic  and  theology  in  Paris  at  tlie  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  distinguished  him- 
self  by  tlie  singularity  of  his  opinions.  Of 
these  very  difTercut  and  confused  accounts  have 
been  given  by  different  wiiters.  Ihe  truth 
perhaps  is,  that,  in  common  with  ihc  Beghards, 
or  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  a  German  sect, 
which  arose  about  this  time,  he  held  a  system 
which  absurdly  grafted  the  most  extravagant 
mysticism  upon  the  pliilo  ophy  of  Aristotle. 
He  taught  thai  all  things  were  pans  of  one  sub- 
stance, or,  in  other  words,  that  the  universe  was 
God,  aod  that  not  only  the  forms  of  things,  but 
also  rheir  matter  or  substance,  proceeded  froin 
the  deity  and  must  Return  to  their  sourpe.  From 
these  pnncjplcs  he  deduced  the  fanatical  notion, 
that  the  soul  of  man  by  its  union  with  God  was 
blended  with  the  divine  nature,  and  that  the  di- 
vine man  being  thus  one  with  God,  this  union 
superseded  all  necessity  of  external  worship. 
Arnauri  was  brought  before  pope  Innocent  111. 
to  answer  for  his  opinions;  they  were  pro- 
nounced heretical,  and  he  was  tciTified  into  a 
verbal  retractation  of  his  errors :  upon  which 
be  retired,  under  a  load  of  chagrin  and  self- 
reproach,  to  a  monastery,  in  which  he  sooa 
afterwards  died,  and  was  interred.  Some 
writers  also  impute  to  ihts  enthusiast  and 
his  followers,  the  fanciful  doctrine,  that  there 
are,  in  the  order  of  things,  three  successive 
epoclis,  which  are  the  reigns  of  the  three  per- 
sons in  the  Trinity  ;  the  reign  of  the  father- 
having  lasted  during  the  law  of  Moses  ;  that 
of  the  son,  1200  years  after  his  appearance 
upon  earth,  which  was  the  period  of  ceremonies 
and  sacram-::nts ;  and  that  of  the  holy  spirit, 
commencing  in  the  thirteenth  century,  inwhich. 
ordinances  were  to  cease,  and  no  religion  to 
remain  but  the  pure  worship  of  the  soul :  but 
in  this  statement  perhaps  the  doctrine  of  Amauri 
is  confounded  with  that  of  Joachim.  Atnauri 
had  many  disciples,  who  fell  under  severe  per- 
secution. Their  tenets  were  condemned  in  a 
council  of  Paris,  in  the  year  1 209  ;  ten  of  their 
number  were  burned,  and  three  condemned  to 

fierpetual  imprisonment  i  and  the  bones  of  their 
cadcr  were  dug  up,  and  thrown  into  a  common 
sewer.  Dupin.  Mmheim,  cent.  xiii.  Mererl, 
Nauv.  Diet.  Hisi. — E. 

AMAZIAH,  king  of  Judafa,  succeeded  his 
father  Joash  in  hjs  twenty-fifth  year.  His  mo- 
ther was  Jehuddan  of  Jerusalem.  He  is  said  to 
have  done  "  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord,  but  not  with  a  perfect  heart ;"  oy 
whic^  is  jumdI  tbM  bc  was  a  worshipper  of  the 


true  God,  but  with  an  intermixmre  of  foreign 
idolntrv.  Soon  after  his  accession  he  put  to 
death  those  unfaithful  servants  .bywhom  his  fa- 
ther had  been  murdered,  but  he  observed  the 
humane  law  of  Moses  against  punishing  the 
children  with  the  guilty  fathers.  He  made  a 
great  muster  of  his  subjects  able  to  bear  arms, 
and  likewise  hired  a  large  body  of  troops  from 
Israel,  for  the  purpose  of  an  expedition  against 
the  Edcmites,  whom  he  defeated  in  the  Valley 
of  Salt,  after  which  he  took  the  town  of  Sclali. 
From  some  jealousy,  however,  of  the  Israelite 
auxiliaries,  he  did  not  make  use  of  their  ser- 
vice?, but  sent  them  back  ;  at  which  they  were; 
so  much  enraged  that  they  ravaged  the  country 
on  their  return.  After  his  victory  over  the 
Edoinites,  Amaziah  is  said  to  have  brought 
home  the  ends  of  the  children  of.  Seir,.  and  tO' 
have  paid  them  divine  honours:  In  the  dation 
of  prosperity  he  also  sent  a  message  to  fehoash, 
king  of  Israel,  proposing  that  they  should  "  look 
one  another  in  the  face,"  which  the  sequel 
shows  to  have  been  a  hostile  challenge.  Je- 
hoash  attempted  to  dissuade  him  from  his  pur- 
pose, but  in  vain..  Tiiey  met  at  Betlishemesh, 
where  the  men  of  Judah  were  put  to  the  rout, 
and  Amaziah  was  made  captive.  Jehoash  then 
carried  the  vanquished  king  with  him  lo  Jeru- 
salem, which  city  ha  entered,  breaking  down 
a  large  portion  of  the  wall ;  and  having  plun- 
dered the  temple  and  the  king's  palace,  he  re- 
turned to  Samaria.  After  this  misfortune, 
Amaziah  reigned  many  years  over  Judah.  At 
Length  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him  in 
Jerusalem,  which  compelled  him  to  fly  for  re- 
fuge to  Lachish  ;  but  his  enemies  pursuing  him 
tiiithcr,  he  was  slain  in  the  twenty-ninth  year 
of  his  reign.  2  Kings,  xiv.  2  Chroa.  xxv. — A.. 
AMBOISE,  George  d",  a  French  cardinal, 
and  minister  of  state,  the  son  of  Peter,  a  branch, 
of  the  illustrious  house  of  Amboise,  was  born 
in  1460.  Destined  to  the  church,  his  family 
interest  obtained  him  the  bishopric  of  Montau- 
ban  at  fourteen  years  of  age.  He  was  one  of 
the  almoners  of  Louis  XL  and  he  attached. f 
himself  particularly  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  af^- 
terwanls  Louis  Xll,  in  whose  service  hft. suf- 
fered imprisonment.  This  prince  recovering 
his  credit  at  court,  D*  Amboise  was -raised  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Narbonnc,  which  he  after- 
wards changed  for  thai  of  R«uen.  .  Acting  as 
lieutenant-general  under-the.dukeof  Orleans, 
who  was  govcrnoi  of  Normandy,  he  was  of 
great  service  in  rcstoriitg  justice  and  order  to 
mat  province.  On, the  acce^ion  of  Louis  XII, 
to  the  throne,  D'Ambolse  was  made  a  cardinal 
aAd.iirsc   minister,   and  iaiiiiediaC!:Iy  rendered. 
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liinuclf  popnlar  by  ditninbhing  the  imposts.  Oneen  dedicates  Iiis  book  on  mattyrdoin.  He 
He  excitca  the  king  to  the  conquest  of  the  sufi^red  persecution  for  the  Christian  rause  vn- 
Milanesein  1499,  and  on  the  silbsequent  revolt  der  the  emperor  Maximin,  about  the  year  236. 
of  the  people  he  was  sent  to  bring  them  back  to  From  the  dedications  of  several  of  Origcn's  trea- 
thcir  allegiance,  which  he  performed  success-  tiscs  to  his  friend  Ambrose,  i^  appears  that  he 
fully.  The  pope  made  him  his  legate  for  lived  to  the  year  250,  or  nearly  to  that  lime. 
France,  and  in  diat  capacity  he  laboured  to-  He  is  spoken  of  by  Origen  as  a  man  of  great 
wards  the  reform  of  tl«  ecclesiastical  orders,  piety,  and  much  devotwl  to  the  study  of  tfie 
He  himself  set  the  example  of  holding  no  more  scriptures.  His  friendship  for  Origen  was  shown 
than  one  benefice  at  a  time,  and  of  consecrating  in  the  eeno-ous  assistance  which  he  afforded 
two-thirds  of  the  revenue  of  his  archbishopric  him  in  his  writings  :  he  provided  him  with  sc- 
to  tht  service  of  the  poor,  and  the  repair  of  reli-  Teral  notaries,  to  whom  he,  by  turns,"  dictated 
gtous  edifices.  He  had  even  an  amotion  to  be  his  commentaries  ;  and  he  employed  other  ama- 
made  pope,  "  merely  for  the  purpose,  (as  he  nucnses  to  copy  his  works.  At  a  time  ivhca 
said)  of  effecting  the  reformation  of  abuses,  and  the  multiplication  of  copies  was  a  business  of 
ilie  collection  of  manners ;"  and  he  would  have  great  labour  and  expense,  these  servtees  were 
had  some  chance  of  succeeding  at  the  death  of  not  only  acts  of  private  friendship,  but  of  pub- 
Pius  III.  had  he  not  been  outwitted  by  the  Ita-  He  munificence  ;  and  Ambrose  may  be  fairlv 
Han  cardinals.  As  a  minister  of  state,  he  was  entitled  to  rank  among  the  patrons  of  letters.  It 
charactpi'ised  by  industry,  steadiness,  ^ain  sense,  is  lamented  by  Jerom,  that  Ambrose,  who  had 
and  good  intentions,  by  which  he  promotMl  the  shown  so  much  generosity  to  his  friend  during 
welfare  of  the  nation,  so  as  to  be  called  the  his  life,  did  not  leave  him  any  legacy  at  his 
■faihtr  of  the  feopU,  though  his  abilities  were  death,  when  Origen  was  both  poor,  and  in  his 
moderate,  and  his  views  limited.  His  greatest  old  age  ;  and  we  do  not  6nd  a  satisfactory  apo- 
exertion  was  in  the  reformation  of  the  courts  of  logy  for  this  ftiilure  of  friendship  in  Tilleinont's 
judicature,  in  which  the  most  shameful  corrup-  conjecture,  that  Ambrose  knew  his  friend's 
tions  and  abuses  prevailed.  With  the  aid  of  mind,  and  that  Origen  chose  to  be  poor,  and  to 
the  sages  of  the  law,  he  caused  a  new  code  of  Jive  in  a  state  of  dependence  on  providence. 
TCgulatiods  to  be  drawn  up,  for  the  expediting  Euteh.  Eccl.  Hist,  lib.  vi.  c.  18.  23.  Hieron. 
■oTprocesses,  and  the  suppression  of  bribery  and  de  Fir.  Hi.  c,  56.  Lardner'i  Cred,  p.  ii.  c.  38. 
partiality  through  the  whole  kingdom  ;  and  he  Cave,  Hist.  Lit. — E. 

himself  went  into  Normandy,  of  which  he  was  AMBROSE,  a  monk  of  Camalduli,  bom 

governor,  to  put  his  reform  mto  execution.  His  at  Portico  in  Roniagna,  was  a  man  of  distinc- 

disappointmeni  with   respect  to  the  popedom  Hon  among  the  learned  at  the  beginning  of  the 

induced  him  to  urge  his  master  to  go  to  war  fifteenth  cetitury.     He  learned  Greek  at  Vc- 

wilh  the  Venetians,  to  whom  he  attributed  it;  nice  under  Emanuel  Chrysoioms.     Hewassent 

and  it  was  probably  the  consciousness  of  faults  by  pope   Eugenius,    in    1431,   to  the  general 

committed  through  ambition  that  urged  him,  council  at  Basil,  where  he  defended  the  papal 

in  his  last  illness,  to  exclaim  to  ihe  infirmary-  see  with  great  eloquence  :  he  afterwards  disiin- 

brother  who  attended  him  at  the  convent  of  Ce-  guished  himself  at  the  council  of  Ferrara,  and 

kstinc<!  at  Lyons,   "  Brotherjohn!  why  have  was  employedtodraw  upthedecreefortheunion 

I  not  been  all  my  life  brother  John  f"     He  di-  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  He  obtained 

cd  in  lsio>  at  the  age  of  fifty.     Marer't.  Nouv.  great  applause  by  an  oration  which  he  dchvered 

J)ht.  Hill. — A.  upon  this  occasion  in  Greek.     Cosmo  de'  Me- 

AMBROSE,   of  Alexandria,  the  friend  of  dici  respected  him  highly  for  his  learning,  and 

Oriaen,    flourished  in  the  former  part  of  the  dedicated  to  him  his  works.     He  was  a  man  of 

tfiird  century.     He  was  a  man  of  good  family  amiable   temper,  and  ntbaiic    manners.     Paul 

■tfid  fortune,  and,  as  Jcrom  attests,  of  cnnsidera-  Jovius  speaks  of  him  as  one  who  was  afways 

ble  talents,  of  which  he  left  proofs  in  his  letters  placid  and  serene,  and  in  whom  was  found  tlw 

10  Origen.     Eusebius  speaks  of  him  as  in  early  rare  union  of  sanctity   and  chearfulncss  ;  and 

Mfe  a  ftUowcrofthe  gnostic  tenets  of  Valentian;  relates,  that,  having  in  vain  attempted  to  reton- 

Jeiom  calk  him  a  hfarcionitc,  but  both  agree  cile  the  two  jealous  and  angry  literary  rivals, 

Ihathe  was  l«-ought  over  to  the  orthodox  doc-  Poggius  and  Valla,  he  told  them  that  men  who, 

irin«  of  the  church  by  the  preaching  of  Origen.  ftt)m  personal  pique,  were  capable  of  polluting 

He  WIS  a  deacon  of  rite  churdh  at  Alexandria,  or  the  sanctuary  of  the  muses  with  foul  language, 

fvrbapft  at-Caesarea,  where   ProtectctuS   was  had  neither  the  charity  of  Christians,  nor  tbe^ 

fK^ytet,  l»  v^nmt  tefcther  ytiA  Ambnne,  poKtenets  of  scholars.     Ambrose  died  ia  ihe 
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ytir  1439-  ^  ^^^  behind  him  several  trans- 
lations of  Greek  nuthois,  particularly  of  Pal- 
ladius's  Life  of  Chrysostom,  printed  at  Venice 
in  1553;  of  the  Lives  of  the  Philosophers,  by 
Diogenes  LaertiiiK ;  and  of  the  four  books  of 
Manuel  Calacus  againiit  the  Errors  of  the 
Greeks,  printed  at  Ingolstadt  in  1603.  He  aho 
wrote  "  A  Journey  through  Italy,  to  visit  the 
Monasteries  of  his  Order,"  published  in  410, 
at  Florence,  in  1 68 1,  in  which  many  of  the 
disorders  of  monastic  life  are  faithfully  related  ; 
and  "  Letters,"  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of 
D.  Martenne,  which  contain  many  particulars 
respecting  civil  and  literary  history.  The  trans- 
lations of  Ambrose  arc  not  sufficiently  exact. 
Baylf.  Feu.  de  Hist.  Lai.  Moreri.  liouv. 
Diet.  Hist.- Y.. 

AMBROSE,  Isaac,  an  English  presbyte- 
rian  divine,  was  bom  about  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century  in  Lancashire.  In  the 
yeari62i  he  wasadmitted  into  Brazen-nose  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  ba- 
cbelorof  arts.  Upon  taking  orders  he  officiated 
in  the  church  of  England,  but  without  obtain- 
ing any  preferment,  till,  in  1641,  he  went  over 
to  the  presbyterian  partVi  and  subscribed  to  the 
solemn  league  and  covenant.  From  this  time  he 
was  a  preacher,  first  at  Garstang,  and  after- 
wards at  Preston.  His  zeal  against  the  episco- 
palian clergy  procured  him  a  nomination  as  one 
of  the  assistants  to  the  intolerant  presbyterian 
commission,  for  ejecting  scandalous  and  igno- 
rant ministers  and  schoolmasters.  It  was  his 
custotn  to  retire  every  year  for  a  month  into  a 
small  hut  in  a  wood,  where,  in  entire  seclu- 
sion from  society,  he  devoted  himself  to  reli- 
fious  meditation.  Doctor  Calamy  relates,  that, 
avtng  a  strong  impulse  upon  his  mind  of  his 
approaching  end,  he  took  a  formal  leave  of  his 
friends  at  their  own  houses,  and  the  next  day 
shut  himself  up  in  his  parlour,  where  he  was 
found  just  expiring.  He  died  in  the  year  1634, 
aged  scvemy-two.  Isaac  Ambrose  was  the  au- 
thor of  several  cumbrous  treatises,  written  in 
the  true  spirit  of  Puritanism.  The  titles  are, 
•*  Prima,  Media,  et  Uhima,"  [The  First, 
Middle,  and  Last  Thingn]  printed  at  first  in  se- 
parate parts  in  1640  and  1650,  and  afterwards 
together  in  folio  at  London  in  16^4:  "  Looking 
UDto  Jesus;"  "A  view  of  the  Everlasting  Go- 
spel, or  the  Soul's  eyeing  Jesus  as  carrying  on  the 
great  Work  of  Man's  Salvation ;"  a  targe  tjuarto 
volume,  printed  in  London  in  1648;  and  *'A 
War  with  Devils,  and  Ministration  of.  and 
Cofiununication  with,  Angeh  ;"  printed  with 
the  former.  Biog.  Brit.  Grainger's  Bieg.  Hisl. 
«.  ti.  cl.  4.— £. 
VOL.  I. 


AMBROSE,  bishop  of  Milan,  distinguished, 
by  the  appellation  of  Saint,  was  by  descent  a  ci- 
tizen of  Rome,  but  was  born  in  France,  accord- 
ing to  some  writers,  in  the  year  334,  according  ■ 
to  others,  in  the  year  340.  His  father,  at  tlw 
time  of  his  birth,  was  praetorian  prefect  of  Gal- 
lia Narbonensis,  and  probably  resided  at  Aries, 
the  capital  of  that  country,  tfll  his  death ;  when 
the  widow  left  Gaul,  and  returned  with  her  fa- 
mily to  Rome.  Under  llie  care  of  his  mother  and 
his  sister  Marcellina,  women  celebrated  for  their 
piety,  he  was  brought  up  in  habits  of  virtue,  and 
with  an  early  bias  towards  the  religious  system 
of  the  catholic  church.  The  particulars  of  his 
literary  education  are  not  known ;  hut  from  his 
writings  it  may  be  fairly  inferred,  that  he  was 
early  initiated  in  tlie  Greek  and  Roman  learn- 
ing- Having  studied  the  law,  he  pleaded  causes 
in  the  court  of  the  praetorian  prefect,  Anicius 
Probus,  with  such  ability,  that  this  governor 
thought  him  worthy  of  a  place  in  his  coun- 
cil. He  was  prob.ibly  admitted  to  this  oiJice  in 
the  year  369,  in  which  we  find  a  rescript  from 
the  emperor  Valcntinian  to  Anicius  Prohus. 
(Cod.  Theod.  lib.  i,  tit.  7.)  Soon  afterwards 
he  was  appointed  by  Probus,  consular  of  Ligu- 
ria  and  Emilia,  countries  which  comprehended 
the  present  territory  of  Milan,  Ligniria,  Turin, 
Genoa,  and  Bologna.  He  took  up  his  residence 
at  Milan,  and  conducted  the  affairs  of  his  go- 
vernment with  so  much  prudence  and  equity,  at 
to  obtain  general  esteem. 

In  the  year  374  an  incident  occurred,  which 
produced  a  sudden  and  extraordinary  change  in 
the  fortunes  of  Ambrose,  and  transformedhim 
from  a  civil  magistrate  into  an  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernor. Auxentius,  bishop  of  Milan,  the  leader 
of  the  Arian  party  in  the  west,  having  by  his 
death  left  vacant  the  episcopal  see  of  Milan,  a 
warm  contest  concerning  the  succession  ensCcd 
between  the  Arians  and  catholics.  In  the  midst 
of  the  tumultuous  dispute  Ambrose  came  into 
the  assembly,  and  with  great  calmness  and  gra- 
vity delivered  a  speech,  exhorting  them  to  con- 
duct the  election  peaceably.  At  the  conclusion 
of  his  address,  a  child  cned  out  from  the  midst 
of  the  crowd,  "  Ambrose  is  bishop."  The  cry, 
which  the  superstitious  multitude  regarded  as  a 
miraculous  suggestion,  but  which  was  more 
probably  a  previous  contrivance  of  Ambrose, 
or  his  friends,  was  immediately  followed  by  a 
general  acclamation  of  assent,  and  Ambrose  was 
elected.  The  magistrate  expressed  grear  re- 
luctance against  the  choice,  and  made  use  of 
singular  expedients  to  convince  the  people  that 
he  wished  to  decline  the  office,  or  was  unwor- 
thy to  occupy  the  sacred  chair.     Returning  to 
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the  bench  of  magistracy,  he  treated  the  culprits 
who  were  brought  before  him  witli  cruel  seve- 
rity. He  openly  received  into  his  house  women 
of  infamous  character.  The  people,  who  were 
welt  acquainted  with  his  humane  disposition  and 
virtuous  habits,  saw  through  the  artifice,  and 
persisted  yet  more  eagerly  m  the  election.  Re- 
maining still  inflexible,  he  secretly  left  the  city 
by  night  in  order  to  retire  to  Ticinuin,  but, 
missing  his  way,  he  wandered  up  and  down  all 
night,  and  in  the  morning  found  himself  at  the 
gate  of  the  city.  His  flight  being  known,  he 
was  seised  and  kept  in  confinement  by  his 
friends  till  a  messenger  was  sent  to  the  emperor 
to  entreat  his  authoritative  confirmation  of  the 
election.  This  was  easily  obtained ;  for  the 
character  of  Ambrose  was  well  known  toVa- 
lentinian.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  bi- 
shop-elect  had  again  made  his  escape,  and  was 
withdrawn  to  the  country-house  of  his  friend 
Laurentius.  The  emperor's  peremptory  com- 
mand to  the  lieutenant  of  Italy  to  see  that  the 
election  was  carried  into  etfect,  induced  Lau- 
rentius, by  a  kind  of  treachery,  which  Ambrose 
himself  would  not,  perhaps,  find  much  diSculty 
in  pardoning,  to  bring  forth  his  friend  from  his 
retreat.  Ambrose,  no  longer  resisting  the  pub- 
lic choice,  submitted  to  exchange  the  fafces  for 
the  crosier,  and,  having  now  first  received  bap- 
tism, was  ordained  to  the  episcopal  office.  It 
has  been  generally  believed  that  this  election  was 
conducted  without  artifice  or  intrigue,  and  that 
Ambrose's  "  Nolo  episcopari,"  was  perfectly 
sincere;  and  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  historians 
speak  of  It  as  a  "divine  election,"  and  "  the 
peculiar  work  of  God."  The  cry  of  the  child  ; 
Ambrose's  losing  his  way  to  Ticjnum  ;  his  se- 
cond escape  from  a  guard  ;  and  his  friend's  sur- 
render of  him  after  the  emperor's  pleasure  was 
known,  are  circumstances  that  have  an  appear- 
ance of  contrivance  ;  the  affectation  of  cruelty 
and  lewdness  looks  like  an  over-acted  part ;  and 
the  whole  has  the  aspect  of  a  farcical  process- 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Ambrose's  dis- 
position towards  an  office,  for  which  he  was 
certainly  not  prepared  by  his  former  habits  and 
occupations,  which  promised  no  pecuniary  emo- 
lument, but  which  opened  a  spacious  field  of 
ambition,  it  will,  however,  be  admitted,  that, 
when  he  had  accepted  the  prelacy,  he  took  great 
pains  to  qualify  himself  for  discharging  its  du- 
ties, and  conducted  himself  in  his  new  station 
with  ability,  firmness,  and  integrity.  Having 
disengaged  himself  from  secular  cares  by  be- 
stowing his  money  upon  the  poor  ;  by  settling 
"his  laflds  upon  the  church,  with  the  reserve  of 
making  his  sister  tenant  for  lifej  and  by  com- 


mitting the  care  of  his  house  and  family  to  his 
brother,  he  entered  upon  a  course  of  theolo- 
gical study  with  his  friend  Simptician,  a  presby- 
ter of  Rome,  (Ambr.  Ep.  2.)  and  occupied  him- 
self in  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

About  the  year  377,  while  the  irruption  of 
the  Goths  and  other  northi?rn  barbarians  spread 
terror  through  the  Roman  empire,  Ambrose,  to 
escape  the  oe\'astation  which  threatened  Italy, 
fled  with  many  other  persons  to  lUyricum,  This 
voluntary  exile  was  not,  however,  of  long  con- 
tinuance ;  for  the  tribe  of  invaders  who  had 
taken  possession  of  Italy  were  defeated  by  the 
forces  of  the  emperor,  and  driven  out  of  the 
country. 

Returned  to  the  post  of  ecclesiastic  duty,  this 
zealous  prelate  found  ample  scope  for  the  c.ter- 
tion  of  all  his  talents  and  spirit,  in  the  contest 
which  he  held  himself  bound  to  maintain  with 
heresy.  The  doctrine  of  Arius  concerning  the 
person  of  Christ,  though  not  commonly  re- 
ceived as  the  orthodox  faith,  had  found  many 
able  defenders  among  the  clergy,  and  some 
powerful  patrons  among  the  laity.  While  Gra- 
tian,  the  son  of  the  elder  Valennnian,  a  zealous 
catholic,  retained  the  faith  of  his  father,  and 
gratefully  accepted  from  Ambrose  the  instruc- 
tion of  his  learned  treatise  "  Concerning  the 
Faith ;"  the  younger  Valcntinian,  now  be- 
come Grarian's  colleague  in  the  empire,  was 
trained  up  in  the  principles  of  Arianism  by  his 
mother  Justina,  who,  from  rfie  time  of  her 
husband's  death,  had  openly  espoused  the  Arian 
sect ;  and  all  the  attempts  of  the  prelate  to  con- 
vert the  young  prince  to  the  catholic  faith  were 
ineSeclual. 

Arianism,  though  discountenanced  by  Theo- 
dosius  the  emperor  of  the  east,  hail  numerous 
advocates  among  the  clergy  of  the  eastern 
church.  In  the  west,  too,  though  the  election 
of  Ambrose  as  successor  to  Auxentius  had 
givenita  check,  it  was  still  ably  supported.  Two 
of  the  leaders  of  this  party,  the  bishops  Palla- 
dius  and  Secundianus,  persuaded  that  if  the  opi- 
nions_  of  rhe  ■whole  body  of  Christian  bishops, 
were  fairly  taken,  the  decision  would  turn  out 
in  favour  of  Arianism,  entreated  Gratian  to  call 
a  general  council  from  all  parts  of  tfie  Roman 
empire.  The  request  was  so  evidently  reason- 
able, that  the  emperor  granted  it  without  hesita- 
tion. But  Ambrose,  who  was  aware  of  the 
hazard  of  putting  the  question  upon  this  issue, 
had  the  address  to  persuade  Gratian,  that  a  ge-. 
neral  council  was  unnecessary,  and  that  two 
rotten  heretics  {so  Palladios  and  Secundus  were 
styled  in  the  subsequent  council)  might  be  ea- 
sily silenced  in  an  assembly  of  the  western  clcr- 
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gy.  A  synod,  consisting  of  thirty-two  bishops, 
was  accordingly  held,  in  theyear38i,  at  AquiT 
Ida,  and  Ambrose  was  appointed  president. 
Palladius,  called  upon  by  the  assembly  to  defend 
his  cause,  refused  to  enter  into  any  discussion 
in  aparaal  meeting,  in  which  a  determined  and 
violent  enemy  to  their  cause  presided,  and  in 
which  the  general  sense  of  the  body  of  Chris- 
tian bishops  could  not  be  taken.  Ambrose,  af- 
ter some  slender  evasions,  in  which  he  pleaded 
precedents  in  favour  of  the  competency  of  the 
court,  and  urged  that  the  oriental  bishops,  hav- 
ing had  notice  of  the  meeting,  might  have  at- 
tended if  they  pleased,  termmated  the  business 
by  [he  sure  appeal  to  suffrage,  and  pronounced 
upon  the  two  bishops  the  sentence  of  ejection 
fiim  the  episcopal  office. 

If  Ambrose  thought  himself  justified  in  em- 
ploying both  artifice  and  violence  to  remove  his 
brethren  from  their  functions;  merely  for  differ- 
ing from  him  in  opinion  on  questions  of  pole- 
mic theology,  it  will  not  be  thought  surprising, 
that  he  excrtai  the  whole  force  of  his  eloquence 
and  authority  to  prevent  the  grant  of  any  kind 
of  indulgence  to  the  followers  of  the  ancient  pa- 
gan religion. 

Upon  the  accession  of  the  young  prince,  Va- 
lentinian  II.  to  the  empire,  the  party  still  at- 
Cached  to  paganism,  among  whom  were  many 
of  the  senators,  resolved  to  make  a  new  at- 
tempt to  restore  its  credit  and  authority.  Sym- 
inachns,  their  leader,  a  wealthy  senator,  at  this 
time  prsefect  of  the  city,  on  wliose  talents  they 
had  great  reliance,  was,  in  the  year  384,  em- 
ployed to  prepare  and  present  a  petition  for  the 
restoration  of  the  altar  of  Victory  to  its  ancient 
place  in  the  hall  of  the  senate,  and  of  the  public 
funds  for  the  support  of  the  seven  Vestal  vir- 
gins, and  their  religious  ceremonies.  The  pe- 
tition-was drawn  up  with  great  eloquence  and 
address.  It  requests  the  restoration  of  diat  form 
of  religion  which  had  long  been  profitable  to  the 
state  :  it  reminds  the  emperor  how  much  Rome 
bad  been  indebted  to  Victory  :  it  pleads  the  ne- 
cessity of  preserving  her  altar,  on  which  the  se- 
nators had  been  accustomed  to  swear,  as  the 
pledge  of  fidelity  to  the  public ;  it  appeals  to 
iacts,  in  proof  of  the  benefits  derived  to  the 
State  from  its  religious  institutions ;  it  argues, 
that  all  men  worship  one  divinity  under  difTe- 
rent  forms,  estabhshed  by  custom,  which  ought 
not  to  be  forsaken;  it  urges  the  injustice  and 
impolicy  of  augmeniing  the  treas«iy  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  priesthood;  it  ascribes  the  famine 
which  had  distressed  Italy  to  the  neglect  of  that 
provision  for  the  priests,  which  is  a  primary 
cButc  .of  the-fcrtility  of  the  earth.     (Symmachi 


lib.  X.  cpist.  54.)  Tothis  address  Ambrose  re- 
plied at  large,  in  a  letter  to  Valentinian,  in  which 
he  argues,  that  the  pagan  deities  often  deserted 
their  woj-shipptrs  ;  that  Rome  had  been  more 
indebted  to  the  valour  of  her  soldiers  than  to 
the  ceremonies  of  her  priests,  or  the  predictions 
of  her  augurs  ;  that  the  pjgans  asked  for  them- 
selves indulgence  which  they  had  refused  to 
Christians;  that  voluntary  virginity,  without  a 
recompense,  was  more  merilorious  than  that 
which  was  hired  by  the  state ;  that  the  pagan 
priests  could  have  no  claim  to  temporal  emolu- 
ments, which  were  refused  by  Christian  mini- 
sters 1  that  the  wealth  taken  from  the  lieatheh 
priests  was  devoted  to  the  poor  ;  that  it  was  ab'- 
surd  to  ascribe  a  partial  failure  of  provision  to  a 
cause  so  remote  as  the  neglect  of  superstitious 
ceremonies,  or  to  suppose  that  heaven  would 
distress  mankind  with  famine,  because  certain 
priests  had  been  deprived  of  their  livings ;  that 
those  divinities  must  have  been  little  wonhy  of 
homage,  who  were  not  able  to  defend  their  vo- 
taries ;  that  the  whole  process  of  nature  encou- 
raged Improvements  and  innovations,  andall  na- 
tions had  allowed  them  eveii  in  religion  ;  tliat 
heathen  sacrifices  were  an  insup|)ortable  offence 
to  pious  Christians ;  that  it  would  be  unjust  to 
oblige  Christian  senators  to  take  the  customary 
oath  on  the  altar  of  Victory  ;  and,  in  fine,  that 
it  was  a  debt  whicli  Christian  princes  owed  to 
their  faith,  not  to  give  countenance  to  heathen 
rites.     (Ambr.  torn.  ii.  epist,  if,  18;  30.) 

Both  in  tlie  petition  and  the  reply,  which  are 
pre:;erved  entire  in  the  epistles  of  SymmachuS 
and  of  Ambrose,  a  mind,  accustomed  to  accu- 
rate reasoning,  will  discover  a  strange  mixture 
of  sophistry  and  superstition  with  sound  sense 
and  solid  argument.  If  Symmachus  mbht 
plead  the  right  of  the  pagans,  in  common  with 
the  Christians,  to  the  free  profession  of  rhcir  reli- 
gion, under  the  protection  of  the  civil  power", 
and  the  utility  of  permitting  the  continuance  of 
those  ceremonies,  by  which  the  consciences  of 
men  are  bound  to  fidelity ;  lie  had  no  right  to 
claim  for  paganism  the  exclusive  patronage  of 
the  civil  power  on  the  plea  of  antiquity  ;  and 
when  he  attempted  to  terrify  the  emperor  into  a 
compliance  with  his  request,  by  Imputing  tht 
calamities  of  the  state  to  innovations  in  religion, 
he  deserved  no  other  reply  than  ridicule.  If  Am- 
brose might.be  justified  in  treating  with  con- 
tempt the  superstition,  which  connected  the 
Idea  of  efficacy  with  the  heathen  cereiponies, 
and  in  opposing  with  vehemence  the  legal  re- 
establishment  of  so  absurd  and  pernicious  a  sy- 
stem ;  when  he  endeavoured  to  deprive  the  pa- 
gans of  tlie  protection  of  the  state  in  the  public 
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exercise  of  their  religious  rites,  and  when  he  who  threatened  his  life,  did  not,  however,  n- 
represented  the  performance  of  these  ceremonies  frain  from  preaching  inflammatory  discourses, 
as  an  insuflbrahle  offence  to  Christians,  he  in  which  he  compared  Justina  to  Jezabel  and 
showed  himself  altogether  ignorant  of  the  true  Herodias,  and  represented  the  present  proceed- 
priiKiples  of  rcHgious  freedom.  These,  how-  ings  of  the  court  as  a  cruel  persecution  of  the 
ever,  were  the  common  errors  of  the  times,  and*  catholic  church.  The  prelate  was  supported 
no  peculiar  blame  ought  to  fall  upon  Ambrose  not  only  by  the  rumultuous  cry  of  the  numerous 
for  not  possessing  an  enlargement  and  liberality  populace,  but  by  a  majority  of  the  most  rcspect- 
of  sentiment,  for  which  the  world  was  not  then  able  citizens.'  The  court  perceived  his  strwigth, 
prepared.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  and  thoudit  it  prudent,  after  trying  violent  mca- 
the  petition  of  Symmachus  w3s  rejected.  sures  wicnuut  success,  to  have  recoune  again 
1'he  intolerant  zeal  of  Ambrose  met  with  a  to  solicitation  :  but  their  importunity  only  ren- 
more  violent,  but  equally  unsuccessful,  opposi-  dered  him  more  tenacious  of  his  supposed  ec- 
tion  within  the  pale  of  the  church,  from  the  clesiastical  rights,  and  he  resolutely  replied: 
powerful  sect  of  die  Ariaus.  Justina  and  the  "  If  you  demand  my  patrimony,  which  is  de- 
young  emperor,  professing  the  Arian  faith  in  voted  to  the  poor,  take  it :  if  you  demand  my 
common  with  a  considerable  body  of  clergy  and  person,  I  am  ready  to  submit :  carry  me  to  pri- 
laity,  very  reasonably  demanded  from  the  hi-  son,  or  to  death,  I  will  not  resist;  but  I  witt 
shop  the  use  of  two  churches,  one  in  the  city,  never  betray  the  church  of  Christ.  I  will  not 
the  other  in  the  suburbs  of  Milan.  This  de-  call  upon  the  people  to  succour  me  ;  I  will  die 
mand,  made  the  week  preceding  the  festival  of  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  rather  than  desert  it, 
Easter,  in  the  year  385,  the  prelate,  who  re-  The  tumult  of  the  people  I  will  not  encouruge, 
garded  the  sacred  edifices  as  exclusively  the  but  God  alone  can  appease."  (Episl.  20.)  This 
property  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  bishops  as  declaration  was  followed  by  sermons,  strongly 
the  appointed  guardians  of  its  temporal  as  well  asserting  the  exclusive  power  of  the  catholic 
spiritual  interests,  peremptorily  refused,  as  im-  bishops  over  the  churches,  and  expressly  deny- 
pious  and  sacrilegious,  firmly  declaring  his  re-  ing  the  right  of  the  emperor  even  to  the  use  of 
solution  to  die  a  martyr,  rather  than  deliver  up  a  church  for  himself.  (Semto  de  Basilicis  noa 
the  temple  of  the  Lord  into  the  hands  of  here-  tradendis.)  Valentinian  ^nd  his  court  were  by 
tics.  (Amb.  epist.  20,  21,  22-)  Justina,  of-  no  means  convinced  by  the  arguments,  or  dis- 
fcnded  at  this  refusal,  which  she  regarded  as  an  posed  to  submit  to  the  tyranny,  of  this  resolute 
insolent  act  of  disloyalty,  resolved  to  employ  her  ecclesiasric.  Another  attempt  was  made  to  seise 
son's  imperial  authority  in  procuring  by  Force  the  Basilica.  A  body  of  Goths,  who,  from 
that  which  could  not  be  obtained  by  more  gen-  their  Arian  principles  andferocious  spirit,  might 
tie  means.  Ambrose  was  summoned  to  ap-  be  expected  to  execute  their  commission  e^c- 
pear  before  the  council.  He  obeyed,  but  took  tually,  advanced  towards  the  church.  On  the 
care  to  be  accompanied  by  a  numerous  crowd  threshold  they  were  met  by  the  courageous  Am- 
of  people,  whose  impetuous  ardour  terrified  brose,  who,  thundering  out  a  threat  of  excom- 
the  ministers  of  Valentinian,  and  he  was  per-  munication,  asked  them.  By  what  authority 
mitted  to  depart  without  making  the  demanded  they  presumed  to  invade  the  house  of  Gud  i 
suriender.  The  next  day,  whde  he  was  per-  Superstitious  terror  held  them  in  suspense:  the 
forming  divine  service  in  the  Basilica,  or  New  intended  assault  was  given  up  ;  the  catholics 
Church,  the  prefect  of  the  city  came  to  per-  were  left  in  quiet  possession  of  all  dw  churches 
suade  him,  at  least,  to  give  up  the  Portian  church  of  Milan,  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny  was,  for 
in  the  suburbs.  Amidst  the  clamours  of  the  the  present,  triumphant ;  not,  however,  with- 
peoplC)  he  persisted  in  his  refusal.  Nodiing  out  leaving  deep  resentment  in  the  breast  of 
now  remained  on  the  part  of  the  court  but  the  Justina,  and  drawing  fi-om  her  son  a  passion- 
exercise  of  the  strong  arm  of  power.  Orders  ate  exclamation,  that  he  was  betrayed  into  the 
were  issued  to  the  omcers  of  the  household,  to  hands  of  an  insolent  priest, 
prepare  first  the  Portian  church,  and  afterwards  An  attempt  was,  about  this  time,  made  by 
the  Basilica,  for  the  reception  of  the  emperor  the  adversaries  of  Ambrose  to  brhig  the  tbeolo- 
and  his  mother  on  the  approaching  festival  of  gical  dispute  between  the  catholics  and  Arians 
Easter.  Under  the  protection  of  a  guard,  to  to  a  public  discussion.  A  second  Auxeniius, 
keep  off  the  populace,  the  order  with  respect  to  from  the  east,  who  had  been  appointed  bishop 
the  Portian  was  executed.  Ambrose,  while  his  over  the  Arians  in  Milan  instead  of  the  former, 
humanity  prompted  him  to  rescue  an  Arian  ec-  challenged  Ambrose  to  a  disputation  in  the  pie- 
clcsiastic  out  of  the  hands  of  ao  enraged  mob  sence  01  the  emperor,  and  of  certainjudges  t» 
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be  chosen  on  each"  part.  Ambrose,  not,  pro-  Middlcton  wrote  his  "  Free  Inquliy,"  theie 
bably,  I'rom  distrust  of  his  cause,  but  of  his  miracles,  and  innumerable  others,  said  to  have 
judges,  declined  the  contest,  and  pleaded  in  ex-  been  performed  in  the  second,  third,  and  founh 
cuse,  (hat  matters  of  faith  could  oiilv  be  deicr-  centuries,  obtained  general  credit  among  Chris- 
mined  in  ecclesiaiitical  councils,  and  ifiat  bishops  tian  writers.  Dr.  Cave,  in  his  *' Lives  of  the 
only  ought  to  have  the  cognisance  of  episcopal  Fathers,"  speaking  of  the  miracles  just  related, 
causes.  (Ambr.  Orat.  in  Auxent.)  says,  "  I  make  no  doubt  but  God  sudered  them 
One  principal  cause  of  Ambrose's  triumph  to  be  wrought,  at  this  time,  on  purpose  to  con- 
over  his  Opponents,  doubcless.VasihenaTmin-  front  the  Arian  impieties." 
Icrcst  which  he  possessed  in  the  affections  of  the  Adverse  as  Justina  and  the  court  were  to  the 
common  people.  Besides  the  general  influence,  religious  principles  and  ecclesiastical  conduct  of 
which  he  derived  from  the  superstitious  rcve-  this  prelate,  tliey  respected  his  talents,  and.  In 
tence  at  this  time  universally  paid  to  tlie  episco-  circumstances  of  extreme  political  exigency, 
pal  character,  he  devised  various  expedients  to  more  than  once  solicited  his  assistance :  and  it 
win  their  hearts,  and  guide  their  passions.  A  Is  a  proof  of  the  generosity  of  his  disposition, 
numerous  band  of  indigent  persons  were  pen-  not  to  be  mentioned  without  high  respect,  that, 
fiioners  on  his  bounty.  In  his  "  Commentaries  In  the  moment  of  public  danger,  he  laid  aside  his 
upon  the  Scriptures,"  allusions  and  applications  personal  rcsentmeiits,  anit  served  his  country 
to  existing  characters  and  circumstances  were  with  fidelity.  A  few  years  before,  in  383, 
perpetually  introduced.  The  devotion  of  the  when  Maxentlus,  who  had  usurped  the  su- 
people  was  wonderfully  excited  by  the  alternate  preme  power  in  Gaul,  was  preparing,  after  the 
or  responsory  mode  of  sinking  in  the  churches,  assassination  of  Gratian,  to  march  for  Italy, 
at  iliis  time  brought  into  Italy  from  the  east.  AmbrosewasscntbyValcntlnianon  anembassy 
(August.  Conf.  hb.  ix.  c.  6,  ^.  Ambr.  Orat.  to  the  tyrant,  and  found  means  to  dissuade  him 
in  Auxent.)  On  several  occasions,  the  super-  from  passing  the  Alps.  Now,  a  second  time,, 
stitious  credulity  of  the  populace  was  assaulted  when  Maxentlus,  In  the  year  387,  was  again 
by  pious  frauos.  At  the  moment  when  the  making  preparations  for  Invading  It^lV)  onr 
situation  of  Ambrose  required  all  the  support  of  prelate,  under  the  imperial  authority,  (Ep.  27. 
popularity,  he  was  fortunately  directed  by  a  ad  Valentin.)  undertook  the  same  office,  and 
dream  to  the  remains  of  two  martyrs,  Gerva-  executed  it,  though  not  with  the  same  success, 
sius  and  Protasius,  which  had  lain  upwards  of  yet  with  equal  dignity  and  zeal.  If  his  address 
tlirce  hundred  yeais  under  the  pavement  of  the  was  not  conciliatory,  it  at  least  bore  strong 
church.  Two  perfect  skeletons  were  found,  marks  of  honesty  and  intrepidity  ;  and,  had  the 
freslily  sprinkled  with  blood,  with  the  head  of  council  of  Milan  listened  to  the  suggestions  of 
one  separated  from  the  body.  (Ambr,  torn.  li.  Ambrose  on  his  return,  they  might  have  been 
epist.  22.)  The  people  crowded  to  behold  these  armed  against  the  perfidy  of  flaxen  tins,  and 
holy  relics.  A  blind  man,  who  was  permitted  Italy  might,  perliaps,  have  escaped  the  desola- 
to  touch  the  bier  with  hishandkerehief,  was  re-  tlon  which  soon  followed.  The  conqueror 
stored  to  sight :  several  demoniacs,  and  oiher  marched,  without  opposition,  into  the  heart  of 
sick  persons,  who  touched  the  bodies,  were  Italy,  and  entered  Milan  in  triumph.  Justina 
cured.  Ambrose  appealed  to  these  miracles  In  and  her  son  fled,  with  precipitation,  from  the 
his  sermons,  and  his  hearers  believed  them  to  be  country,  and,  putting  themselves  under  the  pro- 
real.  The  Aria ns,  itis  true,  denied  their  real!-  tection  of  Theodosius,  emperor  of  the  cast, 
ty ;  and  Justina  and  her  court  derided  them,  as  took  up  a  temporary  residence  in  the  port 
theatrical  representations,  by  the  contrivance,  of  Thessalonica.  liut  Ambrose,  whose  cou- 
and  at  the  expense,  of  the  bishop  ;  but  Ambrose  rage  never  deserted  him,  remained  at  his  post ; 
execrated  their  obstinacy  and  incredulity,  and  and,  during  the  calamities  occasioned  by  the 
charged  them  with  greater  infidelity  than  the  depredations  of  a  victorious  army,  gave  an  li- 
very devils  that  were  cast  out,  who  "believed  lustriousproof  of  his  humanity,  in  ordering  the 
and  trembled :"  the  people  were  satisfied,  and  valuable  plate,  belonging  to  the  church,  to  be 
the  prelate  established  an  authority,  with  which  converted  Into  money,  and  distributed  among 
it  was  in  vain  for  the  civil  power  to  contend.  It  the  unlortunate  sufferers. 
is  remarkable,  that  these  miracles  are  aticted  not  While  Theodosius,  whose  victorious  army 
only  by  Ambrose,  (Ep.  85.)  but  by  Augustine  had  reinstated  Valentinian  In  his  kingdom,  was 
(Confess,  lib  ix.  c.  -j.)  and  Faullnus,  (Vlt.  In  Italy,  in  388,  he  received  an  account-of  an 
Ambr.)  who  were  (hen  resident  in  Milan  ;  and  act  01  violence  aitd  Injustice  which  had  been 
it  is  scarcely  less  remarkable,  that,    (ill  Di.  Gonunitied  against  the  Jews  by  a  Christjan  bi- 
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shop,  who  had  ordered  one  of  their  synagogues 
to  be  burned.  (Paulin.  Vit.  Ambr,  Zonar. 
Anna),  torn,  iii.)  The  emperor  immediately 
sent  orders  that  the  synagogue  should  be  rebuilt 
at  the  expense  of  the  bishop.  The  sentence 
was  equitable,  and  the  candour  which  dictated 
it  merited  applause.  Ambrose,  whose  charity 
never  stepped  beyond  the  narrow  Inclosure  of 
the  catholic  church,  was  highly  displeased  with 
the  emperor's  conduct  in  this  affair,  and,  in  a 
letter  which  he  wrote  from  Aquileia,  repre- 
sented it  as  a  grievous  scandal,  that  the  revenues 
of  the  church  should  be  employed  in  erecting  a 
Jewish  temple.  If  he  permitted  this  order  to  be 
executed,  the  Jews,  he  said,  might  write  upon 
.the  walls  of  the  synagogue  this  inscription, 
*'  Templum  Impietatis  factum  de  Manubiis 
Christ ianorum,"  (Ep-  29.)  [The  Temple oflm- 
piety,  erected  from  the  Spoils  of  Christians.] 
He  justified  the  action  of  the  bishop  who  had 
destroyed  Ac  synagogue,  on  the  plea,  that  the 
Jews  had  often  been  giiiity  of  similar  practices 
towards  Christians.  In  tine,  he  threatens  the 
emperor  with  exclusion  from  the  attar,  unless  he 
reverse  the  edict.  Wonderful  is  the  power  of 
religious  bi^try  to  confound  men's  ideas  of 
■right  and  wrong  !  The  bishop  saw  no  injustice 
•in  destroying  the  property  of  a  Jew  ;  and 
the  emperor,  blinded  by  his  sophistry,  fancied 
that  he  had  done  wrong  in  ordering  an  injury  to 
"be  repaired,  and  reversed  his  edict.  Ambrose 
appears  with  more  advantage  in  the  next  trans - 

In  a  tumult  which  soon  afterwards,  in  the 
year  390,  happened  at  Thessalonica,  Botheric, 
-one  of^the  generals  in  the  army  of  Theodosius, 
with  some  other  officers,  was  killed.  The  em- 
peror, who  then  resided  at  Milan,  received  the 
intelligence  of  this  audadous  and  cruel  outrai^e 
vith  extreme  indignation  ;  and,  irritated  still 
further  by  the  suggestions  of  an  artful  favourite, 
Rufinus,  he-  sent  an  order  for  a  general  mas- 
sacre of  the  Thessalonians-  The  order  was 
executed  with  horrible  fidelity ;  and  at  least 
seven  thousand  persons  fell  in  one  promiscuous 
■carnage.  (Amhr.  torn.  ii.  ep.  51,  28.  Augustin. 
de  Civit.  Uei,  lib.  v.  c.  26.  Paulin.  Vit.  Ambr. 
Sozomen.  lib,  vii.  c.  25.  Theodnret.  lib.  v.  c. 
17,  18.  Zonaras,  lib.  xili.)  Ambrose,  when 
he  was  informed  of  this  dreadful  act  of  revenge, 
was  <leeply  impressed  with  horror  and  anguish, 
■and  wrote  to  the  emperor  a  letter  of  severe  re- 
proof and  solemn  admonition,  in  which  he 
warned  him  not  to  approach  the  holy  commu- 
nion with  hands  poUuted  with  innocent  blood. 
Theodosius,  in  the  anguish  of  self- reproach, 
was  going  into  tbe  great  church  of  Milaa  to 


perform  his  devotions,  when  he  was  met  at  the 
porch  by  the  bishop,  who,  with  the  stem  au- 
thority of  a  minister  of  heaven,  forba.le  him  to 
enter  the  holy  place.  The  eriiperor  pleaded,  in 
extenuation  of  his  otFence,  that  David,  the  man 
after  God's  own  heart,  had  been  guilty  both  of 
murder  and  adultery.  His  faithful  monitor  bold- 
ly replied,  "  You  have  imitated  David  in  his 
crime  :  imitate  him  in  his  repentance,"  Theo- 
dosius obeyed,  and,  during  eight  months,  re- 
mained in  penitential  retirement.  He  was  then 
admitted  to  the  spiritual  privileges  of  absolution 
and  communion  ;  but  not  till  he  had  signed  an 
edict,  (Cod,  Theod,  lib.  iii.  rit.  40.)  which  re- 
quired that  an  interval  of  thirty  days  should 
pass,  before  any  sentence  of  death,  or  even  con- 
fiscation, should  be  executed:  a  wise  precau- 
tion against  the  effects  of  sudden  passion,  which 
reflected  honour  upon  die  good  sense  and  hu- 
manity which  prescribed  it.  If  philosophy 
should  de  pise  the  super -tirious  weakness  which 
put  the  conscience  of  the  prince  into  the  hands 
of  his  priest,  it  must  applaud  (he  use  which  was 
in  this  instance  made  of  spiritual  power,  to  as- 
sert the  rights,  and  support  the  cause,  of  hu- 
manity.    0  si  sic  omnia  ! 

The  inflexible  courage  of  Ambrose  was 
again  put  to  the  test,  when,  in  the  year  393, 
after  the  assassination  of  Valentinian,  the  em- 
pire of  the  west  was  usurped  by  the  ignoble 
Eugenius.  With  a  manly  spirit,  the  prelate  re- 
fused to  enter  into  alliance  with  the. usurper, 
(Ambr.  torn,  ii,  ep.  15.)  and  withdrew  from 
Milan:  yet,  when  the  victorious  army  of  Theo- 
dosius regained  the  empire,  he  generously  in- 
terceded with  the  emperor  for  the  pardon  of 
thoic  who  had  attached  themselves  to  the  in- 
terest of  Eugenius. 

Having  paid  funeral  honours  to  the  memory 
of  Theotfosius,  who  died  at  Milan  soon  after  he 
had  obtained  the  peaceable  possession  of  ihe  en- 
tire Roman  empire,  Ambrose  did  not  long  sur- 
vive his  sovereign.  After  a  short  illness,  durins; 
which  he  preserved  perfect  composure  of  min<^ 
declaring  to  his  friends,  that  he  had  not  so  con- 
ducted himself  as  either  to  be  ashamed  to  live, 
or  afraid  to  die,  he  took  leave  of  the  world. 
His  death  happened  in  the  year  397. 

Between  the  extremes  of  super.stitious  vene- 
ration and  indi  criminate  contempt  with  which 
the  chai*actcrs  of  the  Christian  fathers  have  been 
treated,  it  is  no  easy  task  to  find  the  exact  point 
from  which  they  may  be  accurately  contem- 
plated, and  fairly  appreciated.  With  respect  to 
thesubjcct  of  the  present  memoir,  we  may  safe- 
ly dismiss,  as  altogether  unworthy  ^f  credit, 
many  marvellous  tales -with,  which  bis  history  is 
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encumbered^  Few  penons,  in  the  present  day, 
will  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  inquire  into 
the  authenticity  of  the  stories,  gravely  related  by 
Paulinus,  Cave,  and  others,  of  the  swarm  of 
bees  that  gently  settled  upon  his  face,  vvjiile  an 
infant  in  his  cradle  ;  of  the  paralytic  woman,  at 
Rome,  who,  while  he  was  praying  by  her  bed- 
side, was  instantaneously  cured ;  of  t)ie  two  Arian 
gentlemen,  who,  having  offered  him  an  affront, 
were,  at  the  same  inftant,  thrown  from  their 
horses  and  killed ;  and  the  bloody  bones  of  the 
saints  Protasius  and  Gcrvasiiis,  and  the  cures 
they  performed  through  the  medium  of  hand- 
kerchiefs ;  of  the  globe  of  fire,  which,  in  his 
last  illness,  covered  his  head,  and  then  crept  in- 
to his  mourh,  leaving  his  face  as  wliite  as  snow; 
and,  lastly,  of  the  voice',  which,  just  before  lie 
expired,  cried  out  three  times,  in  the  hearing  of 
a  bishop,  "  Arise,  and  hasten  to  him,  for  he  is 
«leparting."  The  manner  ii\  which  Ambrose 
came  into  the  church,  and  several  particulars  of 
his  management  in  acquiring  popularity,  will 
scarcely  permit  us  to  exculpate  him  from  the 
charge  of  dishonest  artifice.  Of  his  intolerant 
and  persecuting  spirit,  his  conduct  towards  pa- 
gans, Jews,  and  heretics,  leaves  no  room  to  en- 
tertain a  doubt.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  believe,  that 
the  pertinacity  with  which  he  held  fast  the  ex- 
clusive privileges  of  the  catholic  church,  and  the 
high  lone  in  which  he  prescribed,  in  civil  as 
well  as  ecclesiastical  affairs,  to'the  supreme  ma- 
gistrate, v/as  merely  dictated  by  a  sense  of  duty, 
without  any  mixture  of  pride  and  arrogance. 
Nevertheless,  the  memory  of  this  prelate  is  en . 
titled  to  respect  for  the  inflexible  firmness  with 
which  be  on  all  occasions  delivered  his  senti- 
ments, and  dischareed  his  duty  ;  for  the  diU- 
gence  with  which  he  performed  the  offices  of 
uie  church  ;  for  his  unbounded  liberality  to  the 
poor  -r  for  the  generosity  which  he,  in  several 
instances,  showed  towards  his  adversaries  ;  and 
for  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  In  short, 
Ambrose  appears  to  have  possessed  great  natu- 
ral strength  of  understanding,  and  an  invincible 
energy  and  firmness  of  mind,  and,  in  his  na- 
turar  disposition  and  general  habits,  to  have 
been  amiable  and  virtuous,  and  seldom  to  have 
acted  wTong,  except  when  he  was  misled  by 
professional  ambition,  or  religious  bigotry. 
*  The  writings  of  Ambrose  are  numerous  ; 
but  many  of  them  are  little  more  than  transcripts 
from  the  Greek  fathers,  particularly  Origen. 
The  great  object  of  all  his  works  appears  to 
have  been,  to  maintain  and  establish  the  faith 
and  discipline  of  the  catholic  church.  Several 
of  his  treatises  ate  written,  to  recommend  per- 


petual celibacy  as  the  summit  of  Christian  per- 
fection. His  books,  on  this  subject,  are,  "  De 
Virginibus,"  written  for  the  benefit  of  his  sis- 
ter Marcelliiia  ;  "  De  Virginis  Instituiione,"  a 
discourse,  to  prove  the  perpetual  virginity  of  the 
mother  of  Christ,  against  the  heresy  ofBono- 
sus,  who  maimaineu,  that,  after  his  birth,  Ma- 
ry was  no  longer  a  virgin  ;  "  Exhortaiio  Vir- 
Snitatls,"  a  sermon,  preached  at  Florence, 
ther  tlieological  tracts,  amonj;  the  works  o^ 
Ambrose,  are,  "  De  Mysteriis  ;  '  "  De  Pceni- 
tenria;"  "  De  Saccrdotali  Dignitate  ;"  "  De 
Fide,"  a  defence  of  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
written  for  the  instruction  of  the  emperor  Gra- 
tian.  His  book  "  De  Offlciis,"  chiefly  in- 
tended to  explain  the  dudes  of  Christian  mini- 
sters, is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  Am- 
brose's works :  it  ii  drawn  up  after  the  method 
of  Cicero's  "Oifices,"  and,  with  much  that  is 
merely  professional,  contains  many  good  moral 
sentiments  concisely  and  pointedly  expressed. 
The  rest  of  the  pieces  may  be  classed  under  the 
heads  of  "  Commentaries  on  the  Scriptures," 
in  which  the  author  chiefly  follows  the  absurd 
method  of  allegorical  interpretation  ;  "  Ser- 
mons," or  homilies,  of  which  the  number  is 
small)  and  "Epistles,"  in  eight  books,  which 
cast  much  light  upon  the  history  of  his  life  and 
times. — M()dem  judgment  may  pronounce  ma- 
ny of  the  sentiments  of  Ambrose  to  be,  absurd, 
trivial,  orludicrous  :  but  there  is  a  terseness  and 
smartness  in  his  style,  similar,  though  inferior, 
to  that  of  Seneca,  which  may  render  his  works 
not  altogether  unworthy  of  perusal.  Perhaps 
the  censure  of  Mr.  Gibbon  is  too  sevejc : 
"  Ambrose  could  act  better  than  he  could  write;  ■ 
his  compositions  are  destitute  of  taste  or  genius, 
without  the  spirit  of  Tertullian,  the  copious 
elegance  of  Lactantius,  the  lively  wit  of  Je- 
rom,  or  the  grave  energy  of  Augusiin." 

The  first  edition  of  his  works  was  published, 
without  date  or  place,  bv  Maffelius  Venia  :  the 
second  at  Milan,  by  Cribellius,  in  1490:  in 
1492  they  were  printed  at  Basil  by  Ambciba- 
chius.  Erasmus  undertook  a  new  edition, 
printed  at  Basil  in  1527,  1538,  and  1555,  and 
at  Paris,  1529,  Cardinal  Montalto,  after- 
wards pope  Sixtus  V.  professed  to  give  a  cor- 
rect edition  at  Rome,  which  appeared,  in  six 
successive  volumes,  between  the  years  1579 
and  1587.  This  edition  was  found  to  be  de- 
fective and  faulty,  and  was  superseded  by  the 
edition  of  the  Benedictine  monks,  printed  at 
Paris,  in  two  volumes  folio,  in  1682,  and  re- 
printed in  1690.  This  edition  is  esteemed  to  be 
very  accurate  and  complete.     Fita  Jmbr.  Paw- 
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lini.     Vie  par  Ui  Benedict,  apud  Op.     Dupin.  disputations  of  ihc  schools,    Tl^  then  ventured 
CaV    Hist.    Lit.     Cave' i  Livc\  of  the  Pamirs,  to  write  his  own  thooghts,  and  produced  a  large  ^ 
Gibbon's  Hisl.  ciffj.     Afareri. — E.  work,  which,  in  forty  distinct  books,  refined                   9 
AMBROSIUS  AURELIANUS,  a  general,  ^ostri.inus,a  Christian  heretic,  who  confound-               ^ 
and  afterwards  king  of  the  Britons,  is  supposed '  ed  the  doctrfiies  of  the  gospel  with  tlwic  of  the       *'      •  _,j^ 
to  have  been  son  of  one  of  the  kings  chosen  by  philosophers.     Hf  also  wrote,  in  vindicatioDof             JC"      ' 
the  Britons  after  the  departure  of  t]ie  Romans,  his  master  against  a  charge  of  plagiarism,  i              Y 
and  to  have  been  of  half  Roman  blood.     He  piece,  "  On  tlie  I^^rence  between  the  Doc-         —      V    » 
was  educated  at  the  court  of  Aldroen.^ing  of  trineof  I^rq^niusBol- tMt  of  Plotinus."    Lon- 
Annorica,  wiieiice,  at  the  request  of  the  Bri-  ginus  ccnsui-qs  his  writings  as  verbose,  but  ad- 
tons,  he  was  sent  over,  alrout  the  year  4571  with  mits  that  they  inerited  attention.     The  produc-  < 
a   body    of  ten  thousand  men,  to  assist  them  tions  of  this  philosopher  are  lost,  b||t  a  passage                  J^ 
against  the  Saxons,  who  had  been  called  in  by  is  cited  from  him  by  Eusebius,   [Prap.  Evang. 
Vortigern.     His  success  was  so  great,  that,  at-  lib.  ii.  c.  19.)  and  also  by  Theodoret,  (Gncc.---       ^        # 
ter  the  death  or  abdication  of  Vortigern,  Am-  Afiect.  lib,  ii.)  and  Cyril,  (In  Julian,  hb.  viii.)  ^ 
brosius,  probably  already  king  of  the  Danmo-  in  which  he  quotes  the  beginning  of  th»  gospel 
nii  by  the  death  of  his  father,  was  elected  to  the  of  John   in   confirmation    of  Platys^doctrine             , 

iiendragonship  or  sovereignty  of  all   England,  concerning  the  divine  nature.      Porphyr.  Vit,'^ 

n  this  nigh  office  he  greatly  distinguished  him-  Plotitt.  c.  7.  Eunapius.  Suidas.   Bajle.    Bruet~ 

self  byhn  valour  against  foreign  enemies,  and  er.  —  E. 

his  civil  abilities  in  regulating  the  affiiirs  of  the        AMELOT  de  la  Hoo?SA<fe,  a  French  V 

kingdom.     The  famous    Arthur   was    trained  author  of  some  note  fh  the  seventeenth  ccnlfcry,  — 

ito  war  under  him,  and  obtained  several  victo-  was  bom  at  Orleans  in  the  year  .1631^     He  was  A* 

■rici  against    the  northern    Saxons   during    his  formed  under  the  president  of  St,  Audre,  am- 

. reign.    Ambrosius  at  length,  according  to  Gcof-  bassador  at  Venice,  who  employed  him  as  his  •    ■ 

frey  of  Monmouth,  died  at  Winchester  of  poi .  secretary.     He  was  a  man  of  austere  manners, 

son  administered  by  a  Saxon  in  the  disguise  of  and  a  harsh'-writer.    His  condition  of  lite  was  s 

a  phvsician  ;  but  the  more  common  opinion  is,  little  above  indigence  ;   and  he  was  frequently 

that  he  was  killed  in  a  great  battle,  fought  in  508,  indekcd  to  the  bounty  ofliis  friends.  He  died  at 

against  Ccrdic,  a  general  of  the  West-Saxons.  Paris  in  the  year  1706.     He  wrote  with  great 

GeoiFreymakeshimthcfounderof  Stone-henge:  freedom  on  political  subjects.     Of  his  works,     v 

but  his  narration  of  this  event  is  evidently  <Sbu-  written  in  French  jlie  principal  are.  "  ATrAs-    ' 

lous.     -Biegr.  Mrit.    ff^itaier'i  Hist,  ef  Man-  lation  of  Father  Paul's  History  o7  the  Council 

cheiter.r—K.  of  Trent,"  410.  1686,  wdU-pstecmed  before d*e 

AMEDEUS,  amonk,  bishop  of  Lausanne,  translation  of  Courayer  appeareo  :'*  A^rans-  • 

flourished' about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen-  lation  of  Machiavel  s  Pfincc,"  ia  l2mo.  with, 

tury.    He  'was  the  author  of  "  Sermons  in  notes,  intended  to  vi^icate  that  writer  frSm  the 

Praise. of  the  Virgin  Mary,"  printed  at  Basil  in  reproach  of  having  taught  assassination  and  poi.^. 

I5«,  and  at  Antwerp  in  1600,  and  inserted  in  Jonin^  "  A  Translation  of  Gratian's  Cour-*  , 

the  "Bibliotheta  Patrum."     Dupin.— ^.  tier,"  in  lamo.  with  moral  and  political  reflec- 

AMELIUS,    Gentilianus,    a    Platonic  tions;  "  A  Translation  of  the  Annals  of  Taci-  * 

philosopher  of  the  third  century,  was  a  na-  tus,"  chiefly  vXuible  for   its  political  notes:  '       ^ 

tive    oi  Tuscany.      He    was  early    instructed  "  The  History  of  the  Government  of  Venice,"     % 

in  philosophy  by  Lysimachus,  a  Stoic.     Ac-  in  direevolumes  i2mo.  printedin  1714,  with  an 

?iuiring,  in   the  course  of  his  studies,  a  great  "  Inquiry  into  the    Original  Liberty  of  Vc- 

ondness  for  the  writings  of  Plato,  he,  in  the  nice,  tran-latcd  from  the  Italian;"  a  faithful  his- 

ear    240,  became    a   disciple    of  Plotinus    at  Tory,  whichgave  great  offence  to  the  Venetian 

Lome.     He  remained  die  pupil  and  friend  of  seaate  :   *'  The  Morals  of  Tacitus,  extracted 

that  celebrated  preceptor  twenty-four  years;  dur-  from  his  Annals,"  in  i2mo.  a  work  which  has 

ing  the  last  six  of  which.  Porphyry  was  his  fc«n  much  read :  "  Memoirs-JHistorical,  Politi-  -  ^ 

companion.     It  was  a  strong  proof  of  the  siin^;  cal,  Critical  and  Literary,"  in  three  volumest 

larity  of  his  talents  and  opinions  to  those  of Pto-  izmo.  a  posthumous  publication,   ill-writteri, 

tinus,  that  he  was  employed  by  him  to  solvs  but  abounding  with  satirical  anecdotes.    Mereri. 

difficulties  proposed^  his  disciples,  and  to  re-  Ntttv.  Diet.  Hiil. — E. 
fute  the  objections  and  calumnies  of  his  enemies.        AMELOTTE,  Denys,  bom  atSaintcs,  to 

He  made  Urge  coUectioos  from  the  lectures  and  1606,  a  priest  of  the  Oratory,  is  chicfiy  known 


£ 


«  <*  D,g:zed^GQOgtC- 


[•4 


it  NM*'  (    233    )  AM  E 

as  the  author  W  a  "  Trai»lation  of  the  New  befor^thc  university  m  Sti;J^3ry's  church. 
Testament  in  French,  with  Notes."  The-  '*  B^g  in  possession,  for^  hour,  of  the 
work  waj  published  in  four  volume*,  8vo.  iii  '  watchman's  place  in  the  tow^of  the  university, 
1666.  He  toasted  in  the  4)refac^  to  the  firsli',hc  employed  the  hour  in  inveighing  against 
edition,  J^t  he  had  consulted  the  manuscripts  many  liliertics  taken  at  that  time,  particularly 
my  others, '     '  '  '  -        ■     -  .        ,  ,.         ._     _ 


■A 


of  the  Vatican,  and  many  others,  but  afterwards 
confessed  that  he  haifr  never  seefl  aj^Jiof  them, 
'He  also  wrote,  "  ^^.^^j^gment  of  Theo- 
logy," in  4to,  and  "^  mmioii^d^the  Go- 
spels," in  [j^o.  published  in  FieffcTf,  iiy  1669 ; 
an^in  Latin,  in  1670.  Amelotte^ed  at  Paris 
iatfae    yeali  1678.     Mareri.  ijf  Nouv.     Diet. 

*  AMERBACH,  John,  a  learned  printer,  was 
■'  """"e  gf  Reutling  in  Suabia,  and  practised  his 


tpleted.     It  is  to  him  \ 


against  playing  at  cards  and  dice.  He  alHnned, 
that  dlce^ad  been  in  all  ages  accounted  the  de- 
vice o^ie  devil,  and  jhat  as  God  invented  the 
nnc-an^twtnty  letters  thereof  he  made  the  bi- 
ble, the  devil  foundm^t  the  onc-and-twenty 
sp^ts  on  the  die  ;  addjng  that  canon  law  forbad 
the  use  thereof,  feeing  that  an  invention  of  the 
dtp)  can  be  established  hy  no  custom.  (Tnven- 
tio  diaboli  nulla  consuetudine  potest  validari.)'* 
What  reformation  this  blunt  admonition  pro- 

-..  ..'itk#great  reputation  at  Basil.     He  primed     duced,  we  are  not  informed  :  its  harsh  and  rigid 

with  grcf^e^rrec mess  the  works  of  Auguuin,  tone  gave  so  much  offence  to- the  ears  of  nls 
^trfiTch  first  Appeared  in  print  from  his  press,  in     learned  auditors,  that  Ames  found  it  i 

1506.     He  began  an  edition  of  Jerom,  butdieck    try  to  withdraw    from    the  i 

t(fore  4t  V  " 


ition  pt  thi 

itcfd  of  t: 


^  wa^ompjel 

indebted  for  tV  inffodi 

u-fcflfc  Roman  type,  instcfd  of  the  Gothic  and 
t  Italian.     Ar'H.      Nouv.  Dm.  Hist, — E. 
, '"      AMERJGO.     See  Vespucci. 

AMES,^  Joseph,    an    industrious    antknia- 

rian,  was  originally  a  ship-chandler  in  Wap- 

ping.  and  did  not  apply  to  the  studypf  antitjui- 

ties  till  late  in  life,     (mmade  himself  known 

chiefly   Ify   his    '♦, Typographical  AntiqulTes  ; 

being  anHistoricalAccount.of  Printing  in  Etig- 

4k  land,  witli  some  Memoirs  of  our  ancient  Pointers, 

*  and^t  Rcgiste^^  Bfioks  prii)|pd  t^  them,  from 

the  Year    T47I    to   the  Year  1600,    with  an 

Af^endix  concuMP^Pn"t>"g  ■"  Scotland  and 

Irclind^oHthe    present    Time,    1749,"    4to. 

ybis  is  reckoned  ai^,  aft  urate  and  usehil  work, 

•      ?and  isjft  ■    '     "      '  "'    "'^' 

>A 
'    ,-#oti'>t<  , 

from  Wren's  papers.     He  was  made  secretary 
to  the  society  of  antiquaries,  and  died  in  1759. 
"Nicioii^s  Anecdttti  of  Bnwjem^ ^. 
4      AMES,  Wilhm«,  an  English  divine,  ce- 
lebrated a^a  learned  and  ingenious  controversiiil 


nivcrsity,   in  or- 


d«-  to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  an  expulsion.  The 
same  year,  he  published,  in  Latin,  a  treatise  in 
defence  of  purita^iism,  under  the  title  of  "  Pu- 
ritanismus  Anglicanus,"  in  which  he  extols  the 
puritans  as  the  only  good  men  in  England,  be- 
<^use  they  alone  avoid  plays,  oaths,  dancing, 
dice,  and  feasting,  while  ttic  rest  are  fambus 
gamesters,  potent  drinkers,  vile  swearers,  and, 
m  short,  sons  of  Belial ;  so  that  no  other  alter- 
native remained,  hut  either  "to  suppfess  episco- 
pacA  or  to  bring  back  the  pope  from  hell" 
rvcl^ncntitum  hunc  cpiscopum  ordincm,  ve! 
demiffpapam  rcvocandum  ab  orco]. 

Such  gross  and  vulgar  abuse,  whirfi  was  too 
common  at  this  time,  could  only  rervc  to  dis- 
grace one  party  and  irritate  the  other. 

Soon  after  Ames  left  Cambridge,  he  went 
isftftcn  naoted.'  He  als(|^ubltshcd,  ih  Svo^.   over  to  Holland,  and  seems  to  have  been  for 
Eist  of  Englifh  Head'*,  ougraved  ani^nez-     some  time  resident  at  the  Hague,  as  minister  of 
ito  ;"  and  he  drew  up  the  "  Parentalia,-'     the  English  church  in  that  place.     In  1613, 
he  began*a  public  disputation  with  Grevincho- 
vius,  the  minister  of  Rotterdam,  on  the  doc- 
trines of  election  and  redemption,  and   after- 
wards carried  on  the  dispute  from  the  press. 
The  ability  and  learning  which  he  discovered 


lasalf 

w$  descended  frpin^n  aiicifnt  family  '  in  this  controversy,  and  in  other  polemic  writ-  - 

ef  that  njme,   of  which  there  Are  remains  in  ings,  in  which  be  defended  the  Calvinists  against 

Norfolk  and  Somersetshire,  and  was  bom  in  the  -  the  Armlnians,  induced  the  slates  of  Friesland  ' 

veaT  1576.     He  was  edi^sted  jt  CaiflbridgfJ  to  invite  him  to  the  divinity-chair  in  the  uni- 

in  Christ  Church  college,  under  William  Ter-  wersity  of  Franefcr.  He  accepted  the  invilii- 
kins,    from  whon]||^ probably,    he  imbibed  th^  tion,  and  for  twelve  years  occupied  the  post 

Calvinisiic  and  puciranic  notiona  which  distin-  v||^  reputation.    .In  1618  Ames  attended  the 

guished  his  subsequent  writing!.     That  he  was  synod   of  Dort,  and  informf  d   king  James's 

strongly  tinctured  with  the  spirit  of  puritanism  ambassador,  fronf  time  to  time,  of  what  |>assed 

before  be  left  ftie  university,  appears  from  the  in  that  assembly.     The  I^Vr  part-  of  his  life 

account    (Faller's    H^st.    of    Cambridge,   fol.  was  passed  at  Rotterdam,  where  he  preached  to 

'^5?  P*  'W-)  which  he  gives  a  fnend  of  a  a  congregation^f  his  countrymen,  and  whert^ 

irrmon  wb^ch  he  preached  in  die  yea;  1616  in  theyear  1633,  hedjed^    -     -  ^          •     >-   "' 


yGoogle 


(*»J4    )*  ''A'*!  jIP* 


AtiKs  (hinn£||tia  life  was  a  warm   advo-    the  succession,  and^  io  other  rel^ti,  bchavod 
^aW  for  the  CaTvinisfic  sysEcin  of  fahh,  uW  the   Jn  bim  so  as  to  drive  him  to  open  hostilities.         _        -, 
indcfMiklent  fonlfef  church  discipline,  «tid  was*"  (See  thelife"o£i^i.MAMON.)    Whci^ews  was      "^       .  Jf^ 


caW  for  the  CaTvmistic  system  of  fahh,  uW  the  jxi  him  sn  as  ts  drive  him  to  open  hostilities. 

indepeiklent  forilfef  church  discipline,  and  was ''  (See  thelife"o£i^i.MAMON.)    Whciuiews  wai 

much  celebrated  for  his  skill  in  solving, dlScult^^rought  him  of  ihe  approach  of  TnaSicr,  AI- 

cases  of  conscience.     On  these  subjects  he  left     mamon's  geliera],  to  Bagdad,  after  huuigtak^     »*        ,  ^  J^ 

thany  treajisest  which,  though  now  almost  for-     Hamadan,"Al  Aiffljj  was  amusing  himself  witft      ▼     ^ifl** 

gotten,  and  though,  perhaps,  never  gnicii  no-    angling.  -J' JPo  liot.iliifcrb  me  (said  he  to  thft  ^^ 


■■#^; 


tired  in  thi!i  country,  flbrained  him  considerable  messengef^j^r  m^^ej^nanKoutcrhat  already  *  '         '  -^^  ^»i 

reputation  abroad,  as  flrablc  controiWsialJst,  caught  t|BD4fish,lEw  niave  not  taken  one.  w                     * 

aod  a  skilful  cas^uist.  Ttasugh  a  narrow-minded  Duittg  thr  vfcry  attack  of  Bagdad,^itd  after  ^  - 

zealot,  he  possoised  popular  talents,  and  was  a  cnct^y  had  taken  an  important  p<m,  the  cali^.  .   _       -         ^'! 

learned  man.  His  principal  writings  arc,  "A-  was  found  by  I^  ministers  playina||ranquljly^t  ^W 

ritanismus  Anglicanus,"  8vo.  1610,  printed^n  chesfr;  and  he  desifed  they  would  let  him  alone,  ' '       "**     .1 

English,  in  London,  1641.  "  Disceptatio  Scho-  for  he  was  jus^  going  to  give  his    i^vct^ty^  ^ 

lastica,  inter  N.  Grevinchovium  et  G.  Ame-  cheok-mate.    Such  a  prince  was noi  likely Itwg '-  ^.,               jj 

sium,"  8vo.  Ams.  1613.   "  Disputatio  altera,"  to  retain  die  attachment  of  his  sul^cl^tnoue^  4^ 

'  Koct.  8vo.  1615.     "  Coronis  ad  Collationem  he  was  extremely  profuse  iTi  [lis  gmuo  his  la-  *^         *   m 

Hagicnsem,"    i2ma.    Lugd.  Bat.    1618,    writ-  vourites.     After  Bagdad  was  tak^  ne  fied,^  *                      | 

ten  against  the  Arminlans.     *' Medulla  Theo-  .Old  Bagdad,  which  was  soon  invC!:tcd  by  Tha-  -     ^ 

logica,"  lamo.  Franck.  1623,  Amst.  1627,  &c.  Ler.     A  short  time  btfore  its  surrender .he,-syt  *.*^  *      ,    ,| 

in  English,  London,  410.     "  De  Incamatione  tor  one  of  his  singing  girls'to  %t^rffin  him  ;  %        - 

Verbi,"  8vo.  Franck.   1626,  against  the  5oci-  and  the  verses  «hc  ^ng  being  coii^idei^  by  jl 


nians.     "BellarminuS  enervatus,"   Svo.  Amst,  hi[n  as  .{irophecic.  of  his  apptoacl^^g  end,  hf 

1627.  Oxon.   1629,  &c.  against  the  papi-is.  criedAviih  a  sigh,  "  When  destiny  iJefeats  our  '         • 

■•'  De  Conscientia,"  i2mo.  Ainst.  1630,  and  in  projects,  all  precj^udons  are  useless."     Heat-        '  ^  •      , 

English,  under  die  title  of  "  A  Treatise  Ai  tempted,  however,  to  escape,  and  fiut^imtclf  * 

Conscience,"   410.    1643.     "  Antisynodal^"  into  the  haads  of  HarthSna,  a-general  whom  1)C 

Ac.  i2mo.  Franek.  1629.  Amst.  1633,  against  dreaded  less  than  Thahcr;  and,  for  that  pur-  '  •■ 

the  Remonstrants.      "  Demonstratio   Logics  poA,  embarked  on  th^ligrw  in  a  snail  shall 

verse,"   I2m0.  Lugd.  Bat.   1632.     "  Di%uta-  lop;  but' his  design  beiiig  discovered,  the  boat  •      f' 

tio  Theologica,"  against  metaphysics.  "Tech-  was   ^nk,  and  Ift  was  taken  j^  ^ith  a  ragged  ji  f* 

nometrla,"  Amst.  Svo.   1632,   on  tlie  [ffil-posy  mantle  about  his  shaulduk,  and  draggedma  -  « 

«iid  bound  of  arts.  "  RefJy  to  Bishop  Morton,"  neighbouring  house.     Here,   B)^  the  orders  of  '     -w_    ' 

on  ceremonies  ;  "  Fresh  Suit  against  Cercmo-  Thaher,  his  head  was  c^^ff  and  sent  to^-  ■  "^ 

nics,"  and  other  pieces    in   the  same   contro-  mamon.     This  event  happcheS^n  i^e^frh  year 

versy.  "  Christianic  Catcchcsctif  Sciographia,"  of  his  reign,  and  thirtieth  of  his  age.     D'ljfrt        •  ^ 

Franek.  1635.     "  Lectiones  in  Fsatmos  Da-  ^elot.'*'  Mod.  Uni^n.  Hist. — A.  *         i  ,      ■' 

vidis,"  8vo.  Amst.  1635.  This  last  posthumous  "    AMMAN,  John  CoNa&D,  a  physifiaii  d^  , 

wo^  was  dedicaiett  to  the  magistracy  of  Rot-  the  ^entecnth  century  deserves  recording  34  ^^    ^V 

terdam,  by  Hugh  Peters,  with  whom  Amos  was  the  principal  ^uthor  of  a  scientific  method  01'  • 

colleague  in  the  English  church  of  that  city,  teaching  the  deaf  and  diiyfib  to  speak.     He  was    ,"^  ^^  0 

^eak'iHlist.  of  Purilam.    Biog.  Brit.    Grain-  a  native  of  SA^hauscn,  in  Switzerland,  and-        ^ 

gtt's  £itg.  Hiii.  cb.  i.  cl  4.  —  E.         -  gradated  at  BasiLin  i687^''He  would  liave^      "^ 

AMIN.     This  degenerate  son  and  successor  obtained  a  professorial  chair  in  his  own  coun-r  " 

of  (he  great  caliph  Haroun-al-Raschid,  is  only  cry,  had  he  not  Ix^  attached  to  pccupar  notioi^ 

worthy  of  commemoration  on  account  of  the  ii^  religion,  un  account  of  which  he  settled  in  — 

lingular  supinrness  ant^apatt^  with  which  lie  Holland,  where  he  lived  in  a  rural  re'treat.    His 

met  his  ruin.  His  pfx)per  name  was  Mohammed  Ibost  celebrated  worl^was  first  writtentn  DiKcli,  ~j^ 

Mtam,  to  v/h'xh  Ji!  Anin,  al^thi  Faitlfful,  viii  with    the   litle    of  "  Surdus    loqtKnS,"  '  &cc.  ^^ 

an  addition.     He  succeeded  bis  father  in  80^  ^ivtnted  at  Haerfcm  in  169^   A  Lrili^  ;raiisla-  t- 

*  on  the  condiiion  that  his  brother,  Al  Man^t,  -  tion  of  it(.  wit^  the  additiouol'tjtlc  of  "  Dissfr-,  "'* 

should  have  the croi^  after  him.  While  prince,  tatio  de  Loqnela,"  appeai^I  at  AwsterdaiM,  Svo.  *~    ' 

Al  Amtnhad  shown  very  uavWrtby  dispositions,  1708  i  and  at  Leydes,  corrected  and  enlarged,  * 

ftnd  a  total  disregdil  to«very  sertuus  concern  ;  8va.  1927.     It  was  also  translated  into  Englisl^  ^ 

•nd,  when  sov«'eiga,  he  only  useiUiis  authority  anil  Gerinanv.     The  method,  described  in  it,  was 

toindu^  more  freely  in  gaming,  ^'omen,  and  'fowaded  .upoa  an  ex^uilite  «b«erv^ion  oif  1:^  ^^  Vl< 

wine.  .He  attempicd^eiKciudeKs'bfotLer  from  «rgant  by  whicti  every  souad  »  louac^  W^  ^ 

'    ■    "*      ♦  ^  *  -  ^>   -        '  •       ,        * 


•¥i  U^\- 


■ .   *      *      •  - 

,  (    f35»  )        f         X>U  M 
■ "  •      ■     *i     ♦  -.  **^ 

thwr  several  actions,  wWch  he  caused  life  dumb  stantius,  when  he  was  BratSato  the  east.     He 

to  imitate,  and  to  \inderstand  in  the  pronuiici»-  folM^etl  Ae  9am«-ofHcei  in  several  sulisequent 

tion  of  otll^rs.     He  alBoaccii*ely  investigated  expefffflons,  ami,  liom  his  own  modest  acconnt, 

the  causes  of  all  Jef'ects  of  si>egch, ''and  laid  it  appp((fB  that  h«  deserved  well  of  his  sovereign. 

4(loivn  riles'for  their  cure..  He  -howsd  equal  Whether  he  ohtainetl  any  military   promotion 
patience  in  putting  his  ineiliods  into  practice,  as  «beyond  the  rank  of  domestic  pTot^ji 

ihc  had  doncingenirity  in  discovering<hem  ;  and     ' l  -:-  : ■-  -l--  i 

_  restored  to  society  inaiiyuxysons,  of  all  condi- 

tions, w^p  hadbeen  iCcUided  frdm  it-in  con^ie- 
K-    quencS  ot -^eir  impediment.     His  woiPis  e- 
%  *    *  steeincd  a  most  excelle«t  one  of  the  kindfiasd  he , 


Ittstheglor^  of  having  brought  his  ; 
Bp'fection  of  which  jt  seems  capable 
'  <  BUI.  j4nat.  el  A^edfTract.-     " 


o  ail  the 
flalhr. 


known  -,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  conanued  in  tlie 
"army  under  the  empcixr^lian,  and  aftompanied 
him  in  his  expedition  into  I^sia.  Under  the 
reign  of  Valens  he  ;^a.l  resident  at  Amioch, 
^ere,  in  the  year  371,  he  sa^frthe  tonneiitsof 
many  persons,  whom  Valens  had  ordered  to 
bfrput  to  death.  (Hist,  lib.  29,^  Quitting  the 
'liiary  life,  he  settled  at  Rome,  and  occupied  his 


AMMANA'IJ,BAl!.TH0LoM£O,acelftrated     leisure  m  writing  the  history  of  the  affairs  of  the 
sculptor  a [](1  archin     **      '    ■  " 
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empire,  during  a  period  of  near  three  centuries. 
The  history,  written  in  tliirty-oiie  books,  com- 
mences (where  Taciius  ends)  with  the  reign  of 
with  the  death  of  Va- 


l*W' 


reg^e  in 
^  l5ii,«d*stHdie4  sculpture  in  ^js  native  city 
^•ndcr  candineKi,  and  afterwards  at^Venice  un- 
der ^gtovino.     He  became,  at  the  same  time, 

CK(}eUeuly  sk)lte4  in  architecture,  and  was  em-     lens.     The  tirst  thirteen  books,  which  brought 
plowd  m  s#^^I  considemble  edifices.     He  de-     down  the  history  to  tlie  reign  of  ConsTantiu:;, 
■igWI  th^  porticoes  of  the  Pitti  palace,  and  the     are  lost :  the  work,  in  its  present  mutilated  state, , 
bndge  derta  Trinita,  at  Florence,  winch  last  is     begins  with  the  year  353,  and  ends  at  the  year 
^  accuunted  one  of  the  most  beatitiful  wQ|;)ll  since     375.     Several  particulars  of  a  later  date  are,. 
the  r^ival  of  arw.  At  Kom«^ie  buih  the  t^lace     fiomvcr,  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  his- 
KHspoli,  and  the  noble  front  of  the  Rcmnan  cqJ-   TOry,^uch  as  the  accession  of  Theodosius  to  the 
lege.     Xh^  work  so  intimat^y  connected  him     q|^tern  empire  ;  the  character  of  Gratian,  and 
*  r    '""t'h  the  Jesuits,  that,.(jn  his  return  to  Florence,     the  consulate  of  Neotborius,  of  which  the  date 
he  employed  his'  talents  and  part  of  the  wealth     iJ^  the  year  of  Rome  1 142,  or  of  .Christ  390  : 
■"    ;-hc  had  amassed)- in  building  the  church  of  San     whence  it  appears  that  the  atithor  lived,  at  least,, 
Giavanino,  belonging  to  these  fathers,  in  which     till   (hat  year.     From    the  letter  of  Lrbanius, 
he 'was  interred^  ■   Amnvanaa  composed  a  Isrge*  above  menlioned,  we  learn  that  Ammianus  read 
w^rk,  entitled,    "  Xa  Citta,"  comprehending     his  books  in  public,  and  that  he  received  great 
idt  designs  of  aUihe  public  edifices  necessary  in     a  pj^ausc  from  numerous  auditors.    Somcwricers 
B  capiltf  cky.  This  ^rformance,  after  passing     have  supposed  that  Ammianus  Marccliinos  was~ 
ihrougli  many  hands',  came  at  length  into  those    a  Christian,  but  we  find  nothing  in  his  work, 
^rf  pnnce  Ferdinand  of  Tuscany,  and  it  is  not     or  in  the  tncitfenis  of  his  life,  to  justify  riiisopi- 
■*tsnown  what  since  became  of  it.     Antmanati     nion.     He  neverr  speaks  of  the  paran  divinities 
^  died  in  1586,  or,  needing  to  another  account,     in  the  language  universally  adopted  by  Ctgstian 
■  in  1592.-     He  had -a  literarv  ^gfa,  and  earned     writers.     If  he  bears  a  respeetful  testimony  to 
on  an  epistolary  co#cspondcnce  with  Annibal     the  moderation^pnd  purity  of  certaij^Chiflfri 
Caro.     This  disposition  ws  favoured  by  the 
#     tslents  of  his  wile,  ^aui^fcBattiferri,  \#io  be- 
came distinguished  for  her  poetical  producnons, 
"of  which  acoH«Miort-was  fwuiied  at  Florence  in 
XS6o.      A-fereri.     NcS.  D'ci.  Ftist.—A. 

AMMIANUS  ^;ARCF.iL.Ly(L's,.  a  Roman 
histori^  of  (he  fouilJi  <;jn»tiry,  was,  as  lAay 
'  fee  team e^  fr»m  several  passasft  in  his  h1s- 
^ry,  WBlrth  j_ Greek.  Fi*th  a  letter  witten 
tohiip  by  I.ibauiirs,  it  appears,  thft  his  native 
place  wa»-Antioch.  In  hiiyoullj^e  devoted 
.himself  to  a  nijitary  l^fc,  and' was  enrolled 
among  the  protectores  domestici,  a  s(^on  usur 
leriof  good  family. 
_t^:-j  rT._:_:_».  •_ 


^ly  ocAipicd  by^&itig  i 
£1  ihe  year  ^Ji^.hSccor 


_  certai^Lhi 

bishops,  to  the  inflexible  fidelity  of  thPChrisciani 
mariyrs,  aod'to  the  equitable  and  genll^pirit  of  ' 
Ghrrstianity,  all  this. only  shows  him  a  wcil-in- 
fbrmed  and  candid  historian ;  and  thacheiiten tilled 
to  this  character,  his  whole  history  fully  proves. 
There  is  a  harshness^nd  verbosity  in  the  style,  .jp 
whichjnay  be  easily  accounted  fur  from  the  au- 
thor'sAabits  of  life,  \^ich  musfbave  left  him- 
little  leisure  for  study  ;  but  this  deKct  is  ampbr 
«ompeitsa;od  by  the  variety  of  interesting  occur- 
nfnces  which  he  relates^,  of  most  of  which  he  9 
washimself  a  spectator,  and  by  the  fidclityand 
impartiality  with  which  he  wTires.  Mr.  Gib- 
bon ver^^stly  characterises  iim  as  "  an  accu- 


^'iicml.of  vie  horse  under  the  emperor  ^n- 


p&niedTjniicit*j^'a<;  rMe  and  taithfal.gBKle,  who  cdinptVed  the  Iii». 
tery  of  Jits-OTvir  limes^  without   i^|^ing  thb 


•    flic 


zedDiViOoyie 


*    ■;■  .if      .        '.  .. 
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prejudices  and  pa;;'gJDns  wliich  usually  affe^he  *'.lou^anwinconstant^^  Joes  not  seem  that  he  was  ' 

mind  of  a  comeinporarj^."     fHisc.  ufccllncand     satutied  with  tbp  situation;  yet  he  found  it  good       ^^ 
Falh  c.  26.)  HI*  enough  to  be^l^ineAfor  tlie  thi|t^  remaining        ^"^ 

The  remainingn'orks  of  Aiqmianus  Jllafcet-     years  oWiis  life.     He  died  at  Florence  in  Ja-.  ^      * 

liiius  were  edited  in  folio,  by  SabinuB,  at  RonM,     nuary  1601,  Jeaving  for^tis  heir,  the  asStstanto^  *^k|Bi 
in  1474;  a^olagna,  byCastellus,  in  1517 -,rfiLid|(his  studies,    Crhttphara    del  Blanco,  "mho,  jp        ^     ,,  * 
at  Basil,  bjT^robenius,  in  1518.     Accursius,  in     conWrmity  to  his  vyjU,  took  the  na«ie  of  Sc^aj^      '    i-     I 
hiscditioniprintedat  A|gsbureini533,iB'wliith     Wmmirato^the  Younger.  4  -  ^    *  H    ^ 


he  boaKs  of  hav  w  correccee  five  {^owand  er-         Ainmirato  was  a  very  copious  and  i^ustrious 
rors,  addLtf the  fi^ list  books  w^ch  had  ne^er  'writdK    His- 7?  Florentine  History," "arsTpuB-'    ,J       ^^ 
*  been  printed  befoi«,    Gelcnius,  in  the  same  year,  ,,^isfceO  V  1600,  contains^e  events  of  Florence  »_.,•«  ^  1 

publishedanedilionatBasil,  with  the  same  addi-  'from  Its  foundation  to  1574.     The  a(lvajiSi|^  ^  #      ^ 

tions,  except  the  last  book,  and  tlic  last  page  of*  he  eiijsyed  from  the  rMcarehcs  of  former  wiitej^  • 

the  last  book  but  one.  Fiom  this  time  the  work     and  from  hj(  acce^to  piplic  and  piU'ate  re-     ^  . 
passed  tlivough  several  cmonS)  which  have  been     cwdsftrendered  this  the  most |fompLete  of  !|R  '     .4 

superseded  by  that  of  ValoBius,  printed  in  folio,     the  wort*  on  the  subject,"* and  lenj^stiH  in  great    ,    *  ^ 

at  Paris,  in  1681.     This  edition  contains,  he-    esteem  for  accuracy  afid  exactness.  The^econd         *  *         ai, 

♦  j|-         sides  the  notes  of  Lindenhorgius,  from  his  cdi-  ,  part  was  publisl*!  by  Ammirato  th^^ffiungcf^        ig  ■    ■     -  ' 
•'jtoii  of  t6oq,  many  ncw^otcs  of  the  editor,     in   1641,  vUio  also  gave  a  new  editioq^of  the        _^^ff^- 
ajid  a  life  of  the  author,  by  Chifflttius,  pipfes-     first,  with   considerable  addjtior.s.*  AnmiME*      "Tr*       * 
..  sor  of  law  at  Dole.     Gronovius  reprinted  this     the  elder  also  wroteigeneal^gk^al  ac^uK  (^  the  ■    ^» 

£diiion  at  Leyden  in  1693,  asd  added  valuable     principal    families    of   Florence    and-   Nifksr    <*■      ^        ^ 
notes.    A  good  French  translation  of  this  work    -which  dHjiIay  a  gre*  knowledge  of  thi|(,  au-  *  -      " 

■was  published  bj  M.  Moulincs,  at  Berlin,  in     then|)«imanumcnts  (^antiquity,  and  were  very^     '*    *      ^ 
177^.     y^Usii  Praf.  ad  jitnm.  Jilarc.    VoUk^de     favourably  receivt^y  the  literati.     Helikei^MT'  -        ■_ 
Hut.  J.at.  lit),  ii.  c.  9.     Fabriai  Bibl.^La0  published  "  Discourses  on  Tacitui(*^d  W-'    '  ^       ' 
'^_  lib,  ji.  c.   t^.     Haniii  dt  Rctn.    Scvipl.  p.  i.     s?ji  on  a  vai-ietyof  stibjects,  historical,  mojpl;  ,       ^ 

i   ->,  .  c.  34.     Bayle. — £■  anjpoctical.     He  wrote  arguments, "in  ^ene,  to     ^ -• 

'  .   AMMlilATO,  SciPio,*3n  ensjicntltalign     all  the   cantos   of   the  "  Or!ari3o»FnriojD '* 

■writer,  was  bora  at  Lecce,  in  tlie  kingdom  of    a|^  other  pieces  of  poetry,  ii^it^hich  kind  'bftl     "^  ♦  • 
NapleS)  in  1531,  and  descended  from  a  fami-    composition,  however,  he  did  not  excel. .  77- 
Iv  of  rank,  originally  of  Florcpce.      He  ■^^■^rabt^hl.     Marirl' — A."  / 

ijcsiincd  by  his  father  to  the  profession  of  the        AMMON,    the  son   o£,  Lot,  was  ibe"^-     ■  *  1 

law,  and  wy  sent  to  Naples  for  the  study  of    ther  of  the  Ammonites,  i?»pcoplW  who  w^^ 
jurisprudence^  but  the  charms  of  polite  litera-     frequently  at  war  with.the  Israelites.    "Hciivedv    "•  ; 

tur^disgusted  him  with  so  dry  a  pursuit,  and  a     about  I9ajyears  fceforeChrist.  G««.  xix. — E.   '^    *       fP 
charge  of  having  wrioen  a  lampqon  drove  him        AMMOiS'lUS,  son  of  Hermias,  a  Penpal  *    ^   "* 
from  that  city.     He  viiJted  Venii:e  andiJ^dua ;     tetic  philosopher,  flourished  at  Ok  beginning  of  ■  M    ^ 

but,  reqeiving  no  supplies  from  an  irritated  fa-     the  sixth  century,  and  t^pghtat  Alexandria  un-  ^  Jt 

ther,^e  rn^pnieU  to  Lecce,   where,  for  some     dertfie  reign  oi^nast^iu^'. ,  He  was  ^disSple  ,  ^^ 

tim%  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  bishop,  who*  of  Prochis,*aiiiTa  precepifC  of  Simplicius,  Phi-    -        "      % 
>  i^hcstowed^canonry  upon  him.     He  tjien  again     loponus,  atiiMJamasciuS ;  th^  bj^  ofrw^om  ^^     ' 

went  to  Venice,  where  the  suspicion  of  an  in'     s[]i|iluiOpbhim  as, si^rio^jl*  the  piheyil^iloso-      ■     ^"^     . 
trigue  wirfl  hii  patron's  wife  wis  near  costing   .pbers  of  his  age,  an**  as  paiticiilarly  excelling     ^  ^*     ^ 

jiim  hU'life.     Rome  was  his  next  abode.     Hefe     in  mathematical  itjaj-ning.*'  HcwnstWcommen-^  *  h 

hefcvotcd  himself  to  the  service  of  Bii|iia  Ca-     taries  upon  Ari'-tStle  aM  Porphf  ry,  vAi'idf  are  (|fc  ^ 

raffa*  the  pope's  niece ;  fijt  a  quarrel  jvitli  the     still    extant.     His    commenla^    on  AnsTotlc's.  ■         ^g  1 

pope's  Aster  obliged  him  to  leave  Rome  and  Tc-     book,    Df  Intel- pwlatfft^,    was  pubMhfl^  in  Tj^  * 

•        turn  to  Lecc<4  at  which  plaoe  he  fouijpd  the     fdio,  hy  Alifc?,  at  Tenicaj  in  *5iJ3>    An|fe--  *"*    ;^      ^ 
tcademy  of  the  Trasformati.    After  a  variety  of    tr^  from  th^wWk,  on  the  .subject  (J^'rdvL  -  ^  .'J,' 
♦ther    disappointed    projects,    and    wanderings     dcnce,  waypublished  separatel^iy Tjrotjos,  ^  ^V*  ' 

»  '         *(  through  most  parts  "of  Italy,  he  at  length  fixed     Paris,  'in  j648-    J^>s  :«ommcntary,  "  In  Isa-      '  ^    ^     JJ^ 
'•  -  at  Floren^ef  where,  in  1570,  the  grand  duke     gogen  Porphyrii,"  was    prTnt^  by  ^iWi,  in ,.  ' 

-■  *  ",  l^osmo  engaged  hint  to  write  the  Florentifie  his*  ■  tolfo,    «  Venice,    in"  1500,    ■nd^;dias   {!^al|  % 

-  ■  lory,  and  apartm^ts  were  assigned  him  for  this    ftrougU  several^ditions^  ffi*M>.  B'lM.  Giv^'*  ' 

c         - '*     purpose  ina  palace,  with^  jcanonr^h  the  ca-^  ,lfb|^  iv.  c.  23.  s-  «■     Sumlas.  fBayU. — E.' 

ih^^ral  ijpr  oulnaiillenancc.     Naturally  qucni-       ^MMQj^IUS^-  a  Peripatetic,  t^  preccpfor  .*     >m 


*  » 


«      ■  D,;r.ied0V^it);O^. 
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,  ^"^  A^M  M    ■*_  (*  23f  >  ^^    *      'A  M  O  •  • 

of  Plutarcfi;  flourished  abou^nc  hundred  ancl     (^tinuing  a  Christian,  brought  hr  EusehiuS 
♦  t  forty  years  before  Chrisr.    'He  was  a  native  of  .  and  Jerom  from  his  wrirines,  it  is  or  no  weiriit 
Egypt.  ,  Rutu^  makes  frA]uen|Hncntion  of    against  thCtestimonv  of  Longinus.  one  of  ni^ 
'  him,  but  without  bestowing  upon  him  *kher     pupil.n^ho  says,  (I'orphyr,  Vit.  Plot.  c.  3.) 

A^k  PV^^  or  liKtme.     He  attHnpCed  to  utend  the  '  that^nimonius  wrote  DoUiing,  but  thou^t  |^ 
__      ^■"koil|Hrity  OfrAristotle  beyond  the  limits  of  hisj'  suficie«  to  deliver  oral  instructions  tq^his  au- 
,  *     own  sect,  by  blending  with  his  doctrines  thA     ditqrs.  •  The  truth  doubtless  was  that  Eiisebiui  •- 

iiJ^  •  *    ^  Plato  and  Zeno%  He  taught   and  died   at  4R>nfauiids'Ammonius  Sacc^  with  another  Ain- 
Athens.    Eunap.    Preiem.    P/uf.  '  'Skfmhl.  Vit.  -monius,  in'tJie^hrisiii^schooWhe  amhor  of 
^      ^^        ^ffial.  td.  ^ranef.  p.  "jQ — 385.  SuWas.  ^/^k.     llfc  t If aitses* above  mciffioncd.     It  Is  not  at  all 
I  ^  'Jfrucher. — E.         *  ' ,         •    ^      %  sfrprising  that  this  mistakcof  Eusebius  should 

k      »■*     '  WAH^^IpNlUS   Saccas,    to   Called,   ^s  is    be   adopted   by  Jcrom-and  otlftr  subsequent 
^         ■■  comg( only  supposed,  froi*  ni^girly  occupation    wi#»s-*  , 

.  ■     -is  a  poBei^  the  harbtyr  o^Wlexan^fia,  was  "      The  dissensions  whicIiJiad  for  ages  subsisted 

^jt     *  >n  lihi  men  t  .philosopher,    tbe  foundei*  of  •le^ipong,  philosophers  mid^naturally  excite  the 

*W  ^eclectic  sect.     1|^^  Porjihyrr  intimate^^PIo-     desire,  ^nd  give  birth  trflthe  design,  of  .selecting 

i*  *       tinus  atte^ed  bq[h  U[JBn  hisfcctures  and  those     from  the  doctrines  of  thf^emal  sects  such  ojii-  - 

«  1^    oQfctaino.^e  must  have  flsurish^  ear^y  in  the     nions  as  seemed  to  appmach  nearest  the  truth, 

I  Jfi^^  third  cfentMyi,  jSe  was  born  of  Christian  pa*  "and  combining  them  inro*o«e  system.  AfJlWcx-  * 
p  *  ^r*jci4*.  ,0  aajfis  educ«ed  iff  Alexandria  in  the  andrirf;  which,  soon  after  the  commencement  of  v 
I  Jtjf^alechcUc 3^^901  s  o^^thenn^ras,  PanCxnus,     the  Christian  sm^,  become  the  cliief  seat  of^lii- 

^_  #       ^(t-XMnent    of    Alexaiyiria.  -    Under    the-e     losophy,  this  harmojusing  plan  was  atC'cmptcil 

^f^   •  •  Hf       Christi^Bt  precofitors,    w'hoHihem selves  %nited     W  PotamS,  who,  according  to  Diogenes  La- 
^       V*  gentile  pbil.osophy  with  Clu^^an  doctrlne,kiie     eitlus,    introduced  an   eclectic    Fjtt,  (otXsxrixi) 
!  _  -acquufd  an  early  foadncss  for  ptjposophical  scu-     rif  aii4l$i  Diog,  Laert.  Procem.)  which  sjj^cctcd 

'       J.  ^ts'.^or^^^positively  asserts, .that  "  having     tenik  from  «vcry    former    sec;.     His  attempt 
I      ^       .        heeil- 9|)ucated  a  Christian  by*Christian  parent's^  seemfi  to  have    proved  abortive;  buti#ie  idea 
.  *  y  soonfclTe  came  to  years  of  understanding,     was  pursued  with  mcuj  success  l>y  Ammonibs. 
and  ^^iird  »r^sh  for  philosophy,  he  iitime-     This^hilosopl<(r  insriTaled  a  schfiol  ji^Aiexai> 
f  •    •■  ■*  di^OT  passed  over. to  the  legal  establishmenC,"^^ria,  in  whicthe  professed  to  reconcile  the  dis- 

*  fapud  Euscb.  Hist,  Eccl.   lib.  vi.  c.   ig-j^qf     sordant  doctrines  of'^to  and  Aristotle,     Ho 

[k  a)M)statised   to  the  pagan  religlbn.     Eusebiuifi    hfll  Aany  disciples  who  afterwards  obtained  ce- 

^  ■    *•  who  tmotcs  this  passaag,  pronounces  jt  a  noto-'   lebrity,  among  whom  were  the  elegant  Longi> 

..-.^  rtoun£Uehood^nd  acUs,  (Ibid.)   *' Amm'onms     nus,  author  oTthe  justly  admiri^"  T4|atise  oa 

k        '  tnaintained  ^ncere  and  unc(vru|Ked  die  doctrine    the  Sublime,     and  the  pAifo*nd  Plodnus,  who 

^    %       *   ^^f  the  divine  philosophy  to  thfc  CTid  of  his  life,     rendered  the  mysteries  of  Plato  still  m^ore  mysCe^' 
r  ^  tn  SsAe  works  which  he  left,  and  forwhich  he  is    Hous.     Ammonius   taught  #is  select 'disciples 

•      ^  itl  creat  rcput*,  stiil  testify  ;  such  as  his  treatise     certain  siMime  ductrincs  under  the  seal  of  sc- 

iJI^L  "  *  Ofttlie  Hannony  betweyi  Moses  and  Christ,'     crecy  ;  and  they  promised  not  to  divulge  w)at 

\^^  and  several  others  which  nt^  be  fQ|pd  with  th#-  they  had  learned,  but  to  lodge  them  IKfdy'in 

'4^        '       curious."  Terom  as.seris  tJic,fiamc,  fUe  Vir.  111.     ih*"  purged  minds.     Hcrenmus,  however,  af-       .    . 
'■    ^^    c.  55.)^»oHreBj  (•■his**'T^(iiony,"*aiid  to     ter  the  dcath'fif  tis  master,  violated  his  |Am1sc       • 
i  I.      ,^tl    ^"o*^""  'i^o'jfi  ei^tiifedf^  T*ie  J^^^ngclii^tt^K-f^y  divulging  the  secrets  of  his  school  ;  J»(j^hti 
SJ^     ^*        ^ons."     ffj^pears,  norwithsHiniiiiig,  very  cer-  texample  wa j' fo]lo«v£d  By  Origen  (not  tJiCtelc-      ;, 
^  *  tA  thai  Aiiu4aitius§accu,  wlyn  he  bectuqe  a     fateo  Chrl^i^n  fathff],  \Vho  publisltcd,  froii^ 

J(    teacher  ^  philosdfhy,  lfsi>'renofinced  Cliristi-     the  iiutruc^fons  •f  hTs  nugter.a  book  concern^ 
^  ..  T^    ant^.  ■•  ^e  t^ttmoj^  5f^ Porphyry  ^1  this  case     ing  d^mon^  ».Af[er  thi'i,^lotJnus  thougHt  hiiS^ 

■       ■    -^^Lis  of  mflk  ♦eight  than  t!nl*tif  B^K^liiusy^or  h8     self  ncrtonger  bound  by  his  promise  ofsccre<^, 
*»  ■     ^^Ifced  ^aiy  hisllifle,  and  <;0uld  norapt  be  ifell    land  bccaii|c  a  publ  it* preceptor  in  phtiosophy 
■^  *^ ^^'iDfonfied  q^cerniag  thin  cirAiWitance  by  hisj^  uprjn  the  eclectic  plan  ;  so  that' from  bis  writ-      *'^ 

'  faster  Plbtinus,  Woo  .spent  rfeveii  years  with     ings  may  be  gathered  some  knowledge  of  the  ^ 

^        ^    J&namonius.     Besides,  ^s  ijfbg^her  iryj-ediWe    doctrine  of  Ammonius.     Tliis  philosopher  died  41^ 

.that  Plofflhis,  a  pagan,  woul^bave  adhered  for     etiout  the  year  343,  leaving  bphiud  him  dk  r^  .  ^ 

0t  ^'^il^  ^rs*o  a  Christiaif  master,  or  tl#t  a  *puWon  m    having    been    diyij^y   insi(<cted.      4i  *        ^       %* 

CI#tfian  wd^il J'^ave.  ^miitod  aiyong  itiis'tiis-     Hierocles  ca!^fi;it^_the  h^avwa-taught  Ammo-'      *  ^        i* 
ciples  pa^tu  wlio  wagc4-perpel*ial'war  again* ,  ftiuj. '    (Afi^itSKii  ra   SjfcTiJaxaf     HieruQi  apud       •        9  .       *  > 
^#  dur Christian  rci^on.     As  to  th»  pitc^  oft-Ms  ■ 'Phot.  Cod.   214.  251. J    ^^erpf^Fit.  PUfiniJ^  »■ 

■  .->■..  .  •      ■  .^  • '  ■ 


* 
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^1^5.  Fairie,  Bi^l,  Gr.  lib.  i».  c.-aS.  §  i\     iron,  &c,  m«y  b^oond  in  die  vdlumet  of  th«  ■*     \i 

Lofiiner's   Credi^ilitj,    part,  ii.-  C.    36.  fti^.     Memoirg  of  the  Academy  of  Scic^nces  for  the         ♦         ' 

r  Snider. —  E,  -Vears    1696^169^.1702,  tyt^,   1704,  1705. 

4:  AMMONIUS,    the  grammarian,    Hftd   in     FeatelldU.    Hin.  de  t  Acad,  det  Sclencis.    Mi-  *■" 

%:  foiiTth  century,    and  was  a  pupil  oP  the  'rtrl.  Neuji'  Diet.  Hitl.    Hittttnt'i  ittalk.  Di(t,  ^^A  1 

♦  gFammarian  Hella<tiuii,  <if  Egvpt,  as   SfM;[ates,     -=E-  "  *         J*  ,         » 

*  die  CQckbia'-'ttcal  liistoiian,  aiKsts.     VVe  l^rj^    •AMORY,  Thomj^s,  nn,  English  prcsby-  * 

from  the  same  authority  that  be  Aed^oni  Ale^^B  terian  divine,  was  born  otrepiRaMe^aten^  at         ^      ^  t 
andiia^ring  the  'uiW^  in  tl«  vfAr  389,  oc-  ■  Taunton  JM   SdmersetstiiTe  in  ibe  yca'V  Upo. 
casioncd  by  the  destruction  df  the  heathei»  ter^-'''  He  iCCeiv^  his  classical  inctflictiim  framftfr.  0 

irfes  hy  the  order  of  the  emperor  XlieodosiuS.  AChad^rick,^    preceptor   of  cflBsiderable  MJt   ^ 
B  It  is  prdhably  this  Amftionius  <?f  *hom  Pho-.  nencc  in  the  west^of  England.     ^i4^  ^   "      -'  ■     _, 

»     V  '""  tins  speaks  as  a  gr«t  admirer  of  the  Grtek  ^-     fcbool-fellows  ik  Micaialy  Towmod,  after- 

ets,  and  an  jndustn^B  critic  in  the  Greek  Ian-     wards  aiknhlc  aW)cat^or  the  dis'^teji.^yitlt*    "  ^ 

guBge,  and  to  wlion^B  to  be  ascribed  a  trcaqpe%  him  he  entered  >igon  aoadcmic  studies,  nndtt  ill©  '      t  1 

on  Greek  Synnnyycs,  Tmder  the  title  of  "  Ilipi     care  ^f  ^r.   StWien  Jant^iftnd  Mr.  ^eary*  » 

ifiAtuiv  xixi  hapifwy  t^lf^r"      [On    Words    oi  ^roTe,  joint-tutors  in  a*dLssentinQ\feminary  at       .  *      ■ 

i      ^        similar  and  of  di%reM  Significations],  drawn    rTaunfon.     W  I7i2-,hc  was^^x^mhcd  an^p-  *■■  • 

*     tip  iT»thc  form  of  alHicffonary.  This  work  was     ^ -j:j-.-  j--  a :-; --jI- 

•♦first  published  at  Venice  in  1497,  and'aftcr- 

""       w.     wardsj  at  the  press  Wf  JMus,  as  an  appendix  to 

1        •      K  Greek  and  Latin  Lcxi<;iyi,  published,  in  folio, 
U  Venice,  in  1^34,  reprinted  at  Paris  In  152* 

Kndaf  Basil !«  1^32,  and  annexed  to  Stephens^     _.,,__     ,_..__..     _ 

Tho^uruji  in  1572,  and  ta'Scapula's  IVkiccm.     demy  at  Taunton,- and  undertook  ^c  dpMht^ 


"Feiric.  BibL^fTtee.  lib.  iv,  c.  a6:  §  ij. — ■^.  *  ments  of  classics  add  natanil  {Mo^hy^ 
^  AM^NTON  S,  Wii-i-iam,  an  expe^inen-  *^ie  death  of  thar  able  preceptor  ai^vw°>c        ■  I 

tal  philosopher,  the  son^f  a  lawyer  of  N«r-    man,   Amory  became  principal-  f^W'  '"  hw    «       _ 
tnand^,  ^as  Mm  at  Paris  in*^he  year  16(^3.   'place.     From  the  year  1730  (o^hc  yj^i^ljj^         * 
Labouring,  froman  illness  in  his  childhood,  un4i|h^  was  pastor  of  ^a  congregation  in  Tattillbn.  V  ' 
*'       der  thejnhnT)it^:ofexir4p1!^deafn«s$,  heamuMd     Inihe  united  capacities  of  tutor  attd  txHnister  he 
hinuelf)  in  tbe  want  of  society,  by  .stuclyiiig  J^fitained  high  respect  for  fidelity,  integrityi  V>4 
geometry  and  mechanics.   He  learned  designing  ,  mod^ation.      Notwithstanding    the    vti^versal        % 
and  surwying.^nj  was  employed^p  many  pub-     e^^m  in  which  he  was  helAn  ^  town  at}4       *.  :    -  ^ 
lie  works.     In  the  yfcir  1687,  he  presented  to     neighbourhood  of  .Taunton,  lie  was  indo«ci^        #  ^"^ij 
1^  Academy  of  Sciences  an  hygrometer  upon  a    ,chiefly^from  the  hope  of  Ix^ng  abl^to  dispo^         ,.    tt 
nefr  £onstructiorr,^hidi  was  mucK  approved,     of  his  (hildren  more  advantageously,  to  bst^  ^  ' 

,  *      in  1695, 4>e  published,  in  Frepch,  a4lkatise,  en-     to  an  inviratitm  which  was  sent  Ivin^  from  J^c,  -  r 

tided   "  Observations  on  a  new  Hoiir-^Jlass,     dissenting  congregation  of  theOldJcwryinLon-     ^  |^  4 

%nd  BaMincters,  Th'efmQtpcters,  a«id  ^vgrome-  Won,    to   d|(ome  0^a    minister,  as  affemoon  -  , 

.         tcrs."  Tbe  worltiyas  dtdVated  to  ibe  AcauCTny     preadier  jnd  colJeac^e  with  Dr.  Samuel  Chan- 
w       of  ScienccBjof  which  hewasaAnjJledamembei^  dkK     He  rcuiai5ait>  L<%d^|^n'^^5|9  ;  an3,. 

in  ib^Jyear  1699.     Upon  this  occasion  he  reaiH  th»ift  his  §Dpularily*ils  '-   ' — - 

a  pu^  on  friction,  in 'ftUcIf  a  new  theory  up- > equal  to  his  merit,  ])e  w: 


e 


was  un- 
it itb  gre^ 


:,  in 'fcJBcWa  ney  theory  up- '(equal  to  his  merit,  |ie  was  treateft  with  (_ 

Clhat  subject  is  propose :  th^  paper  will  be     respect  by  the  intelligent  ^d  Itbfrrf  of  aS  per- 
ind  IV  the  mexnoiK  of  the  acalemy.     He     suasioi^  In  it68,  the  unislRsity  of frl in burgh'^H 
Touad  tout  a  metliod  ofconveyinglqtelltE'ance  ta  .  conferred  ^pbii  hjiQ  m:  dfgret  of  ^ocior^ij^  w- 
^T^reat  distance  i^  a  short  spa^fe  of  tirne,  by     vinitji-.    f^  wa»«pjj*intcd  m&rningt^iohcra^^  ■ 
.  vcans  of  signals,  from  '^e  person  to  anoAer,     N^vingtqn  Grc«i  jis  colleague  to  th^ekJjrail^^»  ^ 

f^-     %  plac^«t  as  ^reat  a  distance  as  they  cotJd  be     and  worthy  9^. Trice,  and^ne  of  Ac  leCTbrera^ 

seen  by  means  of  tqjescope^:  he  piay  therefore     at  Salters'^ialt.   Jssa  ^loil*  friend  to-rdigious       * 

•  be  esteemed  the  inventor  of  the  telegraph.  Thjs     freedqjji,  he  tpok*(i  jSive  part  in  jfap  attenf^ 

-  •       ii^eakius  man,  who  was  Femarkahie  for  his  in-_  which  was  made,*  |ji  the  year  ^772)  W&htaiiban 

»•     genuffy  in  imUBitng^aiHl  his  accufacy  incite-     cnlJrgeifcenr  of  the  terms  of  ibe  tolem>c4^Ct, 

ji  "        cuting  experimci^  S^  in  ^Je  ^.ai"  1705-  -Hi^     a-nJ  wSs  qnc'  of*  the  tomniittec  appoint^for 

%  jl  pieces,  jvhich  aat.  numfa-ous,  ^nd   on  various     #iat  purpose.    "His  capacity  for  pohJlt*  usefui- 

JbuhjcctSt  -ai  -Wf)  &r^  bwometer^  pumas,  frk»-    iksj  coptmudf  nearly  to  bb  fieub,  wtu<^rha^ 

»•  (E  .         *  .     •  •       • 

■«.'■•-  '^  .-*■■;      • 


A  M# 


< 


ij9  y 

Chfist, 


-^  M  O 


4icned  in  the  ^car  1774.     Iii»iftinera4  sermon  Chfist,  U/.ziah,  or  Azariali,  kIngofJudah.be- 

VAS  preacheUby  Dr.  Flc:Anjn,  an  old  friend,  gan  iiis  rei^n.     (a^Kings,  xv.  i.)     It  was  nn- 

with  whom  he  had  been  fr^Jiahitt  of  (fttimacy  del^lhis   prince  that  Amos  left  die  country  of 

upwards  of  forty  years,  aiS'who  dpclared  *hat  Judah  ft(r  that  of  Israel,  to  prophesy  thesf,   Tho 

•       their  friendsljip  had  never  once  been  interrupled  cx|pt  year  when  he  began  hii  office  cannot  ba 

«•'      '"  ,.,,■<-  .. 


Ik  by  distaste,  gj-  d^kened  by  a  frown. 


known  ;  for  the  date  of  the 


Tthquake 

K  V.    I.)   and  llso^by 

5.}  is  not  to  be  asccr- 

It   waR,  flowcvyr,   subsequent  to  the 

,  -     .  _         '-        "  '  _1      '  "      -     .    '  ''■" 

<t  {Akinliis  charactg;,  and  gava.tlte  tone  to  Hfs 

gc rural  conduct.     The  natural  mildness  of  his    4,   2, 
4temper,  fo#Hcd^to  a  habit  oEtgeneral  benev%A  .years 

lencd!  rendered  his  manflers,   in  every  \reiation    years,     Amos  bce;i 
^of  life,  peculiarly  ^miable.     His  studies  .were   -^t' Bethel, 
chiefly  occupied  In  subjects  oflheology  and  ma 


Ai?iofy,  if  not  distinguished  by' talents  of  tioned  by  Amos,  (Ch. 
^  •»  (Xtraotdmary  b||il^ancy,  possqSsed  a  well  cul-  S^cfiariatii  (Ch.  xi».  " 
~  ■    tivatcd  4fndcrstaodin^i  and  an  excellenr  heart,     fained.     It    waR,  flow 

Hi*  pigty,    the   ipult  tf  rational  fcquiry  as     virtorics  by  whfch  Jertffleam  II.   qfteiujcd  the 
weir  as  early  citation,  was  the  ruling  prmci-  ^  liifTits  of  the  kingtl^  of  Israel  from  Heinath  to 


^non,  the  fiv*i-  o^thc  m 

..,-- - ^•' i'   '3'  ■'14)  3"*'' ^"""^t'l' 

id^to  a  habit  oEtgeneral  bencv%*  .years  of  Jeroboam  II.  wh^^eigned  forty-o^o' 


an,  the  Fivai-  o(*tfic  wilderness,  {Amos,  ti. 
,   13,  'i4y  anXduria^ the  last  fourteen 


,^TalSn    His   «tiigi«us'*  system   app^n 


*^       Jiglrly  coincid; 

^•.dafre.     His 

•    7/^  practical.  J 


i^  with   tjmt  of  doctor  Samuel 
s^mins    wefc  judicious,   accu- 

a'nddevo(ional:  though  no  (adapt- 

:o  caplivaft'thcvulga^tar,  th^wer?ab 


acceptable  to  tHu  sensible  a&d  liberal. 


to  ^fllfva  his  prophecic)  ■ 
ultimately  driven   hack  to  , 
his  own  country,  in  the  name  of  the  magistrate, 
by  Amaziah  and  other  priests  of  Israfil,    ifCh.  "  1^ 
viT.  V.  10 — 13.)     HtrfUBs  the  father  of  iKiah, 
(2  Chron.  xxvi.  as.     Isahh,  i.    1.)  whohad_    ". 
aliwady  begun  to  prophesy  at  the  time  of  Uit-  ^ 
ziah's    death,   (Isaiah,  vi.   i.)    and  was,    per- 
Many     hajis  of  the  family  ohAshur,  (i  Chron.  ii.  24.)       ^ 


-•i*r 


-  of  these,*  both  t^ganeral  sunjetfs  andRin  par-    Tram  who»e  son,  Tekoah  seems  to^H'^v^' had  it) 
ticulv'  occasions,  hav*  been  pdblished  "" 


ioJS 


tiig^v  a'ntf  'AaYObhecn  collj^ted   i 
*lijmcs;  Jhe  first,. entitled,  "  Eighteen  Sern 
1  ffilow  flubjec 
second,  eotitl 
on*sevcral  Subjects,"  printed  in  8vo.  in  1766, 

*     ,  Amory  published  "  A  Dia-  "ludgi 
-_  _•»■;   ;i..  \if t  —  -^P 


4 


c.  ^hc  conjecture,  th|(  the  father  of  Isaiah    ^ 
'  was  another  AmoS,  a  man  of  rank  tr^jerusrietui 
•ha^io  foundation.  -     #      *  'j^ 

JCI.1B.     printed  in  8vo.  in  1758?-       ThB.prophocjip which  idhort,  is  written  with 
die  second,  eotitlcd,  "  Twenty-two  Sermons     f rj^t  simplicity  of  laafuage, Jind  abounds  *ith       j. 
,.    on^evcra!  Subjects,"  printed  in  8vo.  in  1766,     alhjsions  to  jpastorgl life.     Atler  dcnoiMciAz  tha 
^i*  fictides    term^ns,  Amoty  published  "  A  Dia-  ^judgments  ot'  God  upon  neigTibourmg  nations,'      * 

logue  on  Devotion,  afer   the  Manner  of  Xe-     tlwpraphet  directs  his'threaterflnes  against  tha 
^       nophon-J'  with  "  A  Translation  of  a  Conver-'    ten  tribes  of  tferael,'''warning  jheiiAf  approach- 
sationof  3opratWii%e  Being  apd  Providence     ing  comities,  yet  encouraging  ^em  to  hope  for 
•       ef  God,"  Svo.  1733,  #nd  1746;  "  A  Fam'rfy*  future  restoi§tion.»-E.  '     -*    J 

*        firayer  Book,"  :\^03 ;   "  An  Account  of  the        AMOUR,  WilliaIw   de   St.    a'-French       5. 
Life  and  Wrilingi  ftf  ^r..  Grovt,"  prefixed  to»   ecclesiastic^  was  bom  at  iit.  Amour,  in  Franche-  ■     ■■>' 
his  posthumous  works,  1740 ;  "  Mr,  €rovt's     Comte,  about  the  beginning  of  thcdiirl^emh  * 
^    System  oF'Moral  Philosophy,  revised  and  en-     century.    *He  was  a  ci^non  of  Beauvfc,  and  ^  ^ 
*     larged,"   1749;  "  Memoirs  of  Dr.  ^^ni^M,"  ■  iictorof  the  Sorbonne.    He  distii^ishcd  lltn-      , 
prefixed l»  bis  ^i'tory  JT  tfte  Life"of  Ghn-st  j     self  in  the  ConEe^  1|||^icn  arose,  io-ffle  yc^P 
♦       and  "  Meiai>irs«f  Dr.  Samu^  Chaiid!cr,"^re-     lai^-betwften  the  menjicant^iars  of 'the  Do- 
*^j4d  tt^his  foiir  volume;  of  posthum^ju^ier-  ^jBnican  order' and  ihe  universitybf  Pari?.    The 
^         £1*^^'     P^''^^  private  Cammunicotiem. ,    Bio^.     privffeges,  which  had  l^en  lavished  m-  fke  Ro* 
Wri/.— E.  '    '  *  '        \   1^  man  ponfltFs  on  th^  ^mcisc^n  and  Doininjtaji 

H^    AMOS,  the  thiol  of  the  tw^ve  minor  pro-     friars,  had  cxaited  the  jealousy  of  otherecclc-^  . 
phcts  in  tTle  Hebrew  scriptures, ^urisMftt^ut    siastics,  and  bitter^ dissevsions  had  ariien  bfe-g 
ciglK^wdrcH  years  Before  Clttjst.     In  the  tribe    ftvsen  these  mendicant  orders  and  the  bish^s. 
.  '^'•qf  ludah.  about  five  miles  from  Jewfaletn,  oa     In  the  university  of  Paris  the  Dominv^ans  liaj 
'     «   a  tddnffi^  lay  Tekoah,  a  viyagp  visible  in  ^bimed  a  right  to  two  divinity  professorship9|fc       ^ 
clear  weather  froq}  the  citv.     Th  eland  about     the   sec  ulai^  doctors  contested    this  right,  ,a  lit 
|%B 3 ndy ^J) a rren ,  and  fit  omy  for  s^tep-walks.     passed  an  ac^mic  law,  prohibiting  any  of  tlie 
'{HieronW|>tolog.  afl  Aihos,  et  in  Jer,  »i.    1.)     regular  orders  to  hfM  more  than  one.    The 
Of|ji)is  vUUgc,  and  one  of  the  shepherds,  was  •.Do^iniica^  asserted  their  ckiiflt ;  and  tliV  ciis-       ^ 
Amos,  the  son  of  a  sh^hcrd.'  (Chi  4ii.  (4J     put«  was  referred  to  the  £eurt*«f  RotneT     In      ' 
la  tTte,  twe/ity-seventh  y<;aF  ef  •Jrfftboam  U.    this  debate,  Wiliiam  de#t.  Amotfr  became  riio 
ling  9f  Istael,  tijiK  is,  in  ilie  y^r  8oj|  tM%«    ehoOpiop  af  ^  wuvtuiity,  ttid  inaiat»i»d  ita  *  ' 


RzedbfGoogle 


A  M  t»  ^'-  (    240    )     f      '    *■  M  R 

rights  wiiK  great  ability  and  7^al.  He,  in  va-  letters  tifhim  ntiglrt  yrve  for  tli^ounul  of  hi» 
rious  trea(isc^,  vrheroeittly^ttackcir  the  whole  life.  (E^.  395.}  <^llal  to  the  public  duties 
mctt(]i<;ant  tribe,  panicularly  in  a  book  "Con-  of  the 'epist  opal  j^racler,  Ani|iliilothitu  aS' 
cerning  the  Perils  of  the  last  Times,"  in  wMch  sistwi  in  the  first  g^wral  councilat  Coniitantino- 
he  eiideavoureil  to  prove,  that  St.  Paul's  j^-  pie,  as  welt  as  at  subse(|uent  councils  in  385 
phecy,  relating  to  the  perilous  times  whicR  were  and  vl^.  This  Christian  father's  leal  for  ilie 
to  fiytfk  in  the  last  d^ys,  was  fulfilled  in  the  catholic  faith,  gartlcalvl^  for  the  doctrine  of 
eMahlishnient  of  the  mendicant  friars.  This  the  Trinity,  waf  shown  in  an^ncident  related  ' 
book  was  condcmnetl^by  pope  Alexander  IV";  by  Thffodorct,  ^Hisl.  Ec?.  lib.  h.  c.  \^)£ozo-  *■ 
as  coTU^ining  perverse  ownions,  cont^a^y^to  men,  [Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  vii.  (^  6  )  aud^theis. 
the  honour  of  those  who  jfpVe  profession  of  The  assemblies  of  Arian  Ctllietiaas  bttug  at 
poverty  for  God's  'sake  ;  :Aid  |bcr  author  \%f^  this  time  ver ^  numerous,  thii  izcalous  priest  tin- 
sentenced  to  pcrpctflfcl  exile  from  I^ancc.  _.  Str  treated  the  emperor  Theodoslui.!*  issucan  ftict 


.  crp««l  (  ,  m 

'  Amour  retired  ittm  V'rarchc-Comte,  where  he.  'ffr  their  suppr(^ion.     The  emperor,  not  ia- 
'  remained  till  the  death  of  the  pantilF,  who  had    clined  to  exercise  such  severity,  slighted  tne  re- 
i^upportcd,  ^vith  so  much  violence,  the  cause  oC.    quest.     In  order  farther  to  engage  nis  attention  t 
1I1C  ]3ominicans.     Upon  the  accession  of  Cte-     to  this  buuness,  and  interest  his  feelings  in  its  .  |, 
oienc  IV.  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  collected     favotfr,  Ainphilochius  took  circ,  upon  his  next 
and  enlarged  his  formcAvorks,  exhibiting,  in     visit,  when  Arcadius,  Theodosius's  soni  who 
,    ,  vhold  portraits,  the  Character  and  conduct  of  the     had  just  been  joined  M^th  Ms  ^ther  In  the  em-  _ 
*•  nisndicants.     This  pope,  who  respected  theta-     pirc,  was  present,  to^-have  witl^yceremoniau^,     t 
lents  and  merit  of  St.  Amour,  suffered  him  to     respect  to  the  father,^ut  to  omit  (lie  due  salu-  •  J 

remain  unmolested  till  his  death,  which  h»p-^    tations  to  the  yoiing  prince.     The  emperor,         .      i 
pened  in  die  year  1272.     T^e  mendicant  fra-     t|jough  t-illin^to  imputfi  thebmission  to  inad-  aM 

^    tern ities  reprobated  him  as  a  heretic,  while  the     vertcnce,  could  not  help  expressing  to  the  ^ihop  ^  P 

y    "     leanie^i^ofltors  of  the  Sorbonne  treated  his  me--*  some  degree  of  diss>tisfaci4p>i%t  so  'nusua^t>.         " 
•iluorv  wfth  mc  highest  respect.     The  resdflite  -  instance   of  neglect.  Amphilochius' aiwwed, 
opposition  which  hdvnade  tq|idleness  and  hy-     that  he^had  paid  ^s  saliUations  to  him^nd 
poctisy  veiled  u^Mer  the  mask  of  humility  and  ^that  was  sufficient.  Theodosi us,  <^nded  with        ft 
Fanctity,- entitles  his  memoi^  to  rcspei^;  and    this  answer,  said,  that  a  slight  put  upon  his  son  ^ 
the  talentandspirft  which  his  writings  discover,     was  an  indignity  to  Itself:  upon  which  the 
may  justify  th4  eulogy  of  Mosheim,  that  W.     bishop  replied:  "  You  see,  sir,  that  you  cau- 
Amour  was^  a  man  of  trutf  genius,  worthy  to     not  bear  your  son  to  be  slighted  ;*kn(]^aD  you-      '^ 
have  lived  In  byter  times,  and  to  have  q^mcd    suppose  that  the  Almig1ri|^isiiotdi  pleased  with-  ^ 

a  more  enlightened  .age,"     %ch  4f  his  works     those  who  blaspheme  bk^only-begotlen  son?'*       ^ 
"^       as  could  be  collected  were  published  in  410,  by     The  emperor,  who,  on  similar  occasions,  of-- 

Sjrdesius,  in  Paris,  in  the  year  1633  ;  but  the    ten  suffered  Inmself  to  \f  played  i^n  by  hit  , 

itof^-  ia  order  to  avoid  the  resentment  of  the  prJtsts,  without  examiiung  th^wcight  of^  this-  ^ 
yk^  rSapdic^^,  concealed  l^is  own  name,  as  well  aYialo^lcal  argument,  ^lelcfed  to  tl)f  i/nprcssioR.  . 
K    ^s  %)ose  of  the  printeiL^ndpIace  of  publication,     whfcn  the  bishop  wislifd  to  make  upfKi  his  pas--  { 

^taidcr  the  enigmatical  |[Mtr*rion,  "  Constan-     sion':,  and  passed  an  edict  to  prqhibiftRfc  assct%~       . 
tia;  ad  Insigne  l^naejBdei  apU(^AlitopH>os.'^j|lic^»nf  hcretip.     This  incident  probably  oc-^ 
Ditpin,  c«t,  xiii.     jl/oj^'mi-cent.  xiii.     vMfr^curreiJu  the  year  383  :  for  there  is  a-iai^h 
•♦■^r/.— .£?*  ^  *  Theodosius  still  extant,  dated  July  2-5ih,  of  that 

AMPHJLC>CBIUS,#Oiri^tian*divinc  ofTywr,  which  %bids,*pardcularl^  Eunomlaas,. 
the  fourth  century,  rtas  a  nilhe  of  Cappa-    Ariahs-^ndK&edonians,  tohoidany  mcetingsj(j. 
docia,  (Hieron.  Epist.  ^  M|gfl.  torn.  ii.  p.  327.     for  4^hip,  flftier  in  publk;  places  or  prkaie  ■ 
D(iVir.  III.  c."  cxxxln.)   and  was  constituted     houses.  Ofthcli|wfthisChris(ianfathernoH!lng 
bishop  oj  Iconium  about  the  year  374.     In  his     more  isknown,^an  tiiathc,  on  alt^ca^iis,  0 

Suth  he  studied  rhetoric,  and  practised  the  la  w.^d  is  played,  with  respect  to  heretic  s^•™orAea^  • 

eating  himself. 4o  a  reli^us  Hf|^  he  retired,     than  rhariUL     His^orks  are  often  refcfred  t<^ 
with-hisfnt^dnBasil  and  GregoH^Nazianzen*    by   the   (Wn^ils,  Tnd    b^  ancient  ^jiristiA-i 
"    into  a  solitary  part  of  Cappadoftia,  called  C^-     writers,  particularly  "  A  Treatise  oflficDivi- 
9       zaia.     The  Utter  retained  through  life  so  strong     ijity  of  the  Hol)^  Spirit  ;'*  but  nothing  remains 
>n  afl^lion  for  him,  that  he  h3d  recourse  to     except  i.  few  fragments  preserved  in  Theodo- 
bim  upon  al^occasions,  and  correspoiided  with     ret,    Facilfftuf,  and  others,  and'  ".A  Synodic  ' 

^kini  v>  fflostaiuly,  that  he.  tclls^itn'his. daily    Efisf^e,"  edited  by  Cotclerius..  A.pt^iD,  ad^. 

^  *  ■  fc    «■ 
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'  ■   Jrcj^  to  Seleueus,  containing  a  catalogufc  of  caliph  tlmt  he  sh^ulJ  proceed  on  the  expctlitloa 

the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Te:>tamcnt,  is  into  Egypd  which  had  been  before  deterinined 

ascribed  to  him  ;  but  it  ^^  probably  written  by  upon.     At   the  liead   of  only   four  thousand 

GregOTy  of  Nazianzen.     This  and  some  other  ^abs  he  marched  from  Gazai  when  he  was 

tf  -pieces,  probably  spurious,  wercpubhshcdtoge-  ovafiaken   by  the  messenger  of  Omar,  who 

thcT,  under  his  name,  by  Combesis-,  at  Paris,  in  brought    a  letter,    commanding  him,    if   he 

1644.  Dupin.   Basnage,  jinn.  394.  Cavi,  Hill,  should  receive  it  while  yet  in  Syria,   to  return  1 

1*  Z-il.    Larjnf^  Cted.  part  ii.t.  99. — E.  but,  if  he  s*iouIJ  already  have  entered  Egyptr 

AMRU-EBN-AL-AS,  one  of  the  most  fa-  (o  proceed,  with  the  assurance  of  all  necessary 

Inourof  the  liift  race  of  Saracen  leaders,  was  supplies.     Amru,*  who  had  a  suspicion  of  the 

^c  dubious  frogcny  of  Aasi,  of  the  tribe  of^conlents,  marcli'ed  on  to  the  Egyptian  frontiers, 

Korcish,  bv  a  woman  of  infamous  character^  and  then  asfvembUnghis  principal ofEccrs,  open- 

Iif  his  youth  he  was  addicted  to  poetry,  ^nd  ed  and  read  the  caliph's  '^er.     After  which,"    ' 

Aie  of  his   exercises  was  S  copy  of  satirical  causing  some  of  the  inhabitants  to  be  brought, 

verses  against  the  person  and  doctrine  of  Ma-  "  he  asked  in  what  country  ihey  w«e?"  And 

\  hornet.     So  zealous  was  he  in  opposing  the  the  reply  being  "  Egypt,"  "  XJet  us  continue 

1         new  religion,  that  he  is  said  to  have  been  sent  our  march."  saidAmru. 

on  an  embassy  to  the  king  of  jEthicpia,  for        Into  this  rich   aud  populous  country,  thea 

#  the  purpose  of  indjsposing  him  against  the  con-  under  the  dominion  of  Khe  Greek  empergrs, 
-       verts  who  had  taken  refuge  in  his  coiftt.     He  Amru  first  led  the  mussulman  arms.    After  the^- 

"   *  iVetumed,  Ifowever,  himself  a  convert;  and,  es-  capture  of  Pharma,  or  Pelusium,  he  marched 

V  caping  from  Mecca  with  Caled,  he  joined  the  to  Misrah.  the  ancient  Memphis,  before  which 

fugitive  prophet  at  hlcdina.  .  &e  lay  seven  months.     Notwithstanding  the  re- 

if  Amni  had  already  obtained  the  character  of  inforccments  sent  him,  he  would  have  found  it^ 

J^  an  able  captain,  when  Abubeker  determined  to  difficult  to  take  the  place  before  the  inundatioa . 

^  sebd  a  fresh  armylnto  Syria.     Of  this  he  ear-  of  the  Nile,  had  not  the  goverrtbr,  Mokawkas^' 

noitly  solicited  and  obtained  the  command.     He  treacherously  withdrawn  part  of  the  gan  isoa . 

approved  his  skill  and  AloHr  on  many  occa-  from  the  citadel.    It  was  rlien  carried  by  storm, 

*  gions  i  dnd  was  the  chief  in  Irak,  when  Caled  and  the  Greeks  who  remained  were  made  pri- . 

^      ;nmmoned«II  the  Arabian  generals  to  his  as-  soneiTs  or  slain.     Amru  erected  a  new  city,. 

sistance  before  Damastus.   He  afterwards  serv-  Warned  Fo  tat.  on  the  spot,  the  ruins  of  which' 

ed  in  Palestine,  where  Abu  Obeidah  was  com-  now  bear  the  name  of  Old  Cairo.     After  this 

^  Diander-in-chief,    ia  the    caliphate    of  Omar,  conquest,  the  Coptic  Christians,  or  Jacobites, 

^_  Being  sent  to  besiege  Cxsarea,  he  had  a  re-  who  comnosed  (he  great  body  of  native  Egyp— 

^^  <^  markable  conference  with Constantine,  the  son  tians,  and  were  mortal  enemies   to  the  Greek- 

of  the  eqiperoi'44cracIius.    This,  according  jp  catholics,   submitted  to  Amru,   and  agreed  to 

the  relation  we  havri  of  it,  consisted  chieity  in  pay  tribute,  and  to  find  quarters  and  "SuEsist- 

^        genealogical  arguments  respecting  the  affinity  of  cnce  for  the  mussulman  army.  Thefr  patriarch,  * 

the  Greeks  and  Arabians,  and  the  rightaiof  the  Benjamin,  emerging  from  the  desert,  had  an  in- 

?  latter  aj  the  descendcnts  of  them.     However,  it  terview  with  Aiiirm-  which  passed  with  Oiut^ttl 

^         iwas  closed  by  Amru  with  a  frank  declaration,  civility. 

^>.  V  that  the  Arabians  were  tired  of  living  ifith^if^       Amru  then  followed  the  fugitive  Greeks  to 

scorching  deserts,  and  were  resolved  t'o  re-enter  Alexandria,  which  city,  after  a  blrfody  ^iege  of 

into  the  possession   of  the  delightful  counti^  fourteen  months,  h«-took,  A.  D.  640.     In  one 

which  was  the  inheritance  of  their  fore-faihers.'  of  the  attacks,  the  general,  who  exposed  his  pcr- 

•'••,-    Thea,    denouncing,  perpetual  enmity    to    the  son  like  the  meanest  soldier,  was,  with  one  of 

'-  Greeks  unless  they  should  become  converts  or  his  officers  and  a  slave,  taken  prisoner.     They 

tributaries,  he  reiircd,  without  giving  the  least  were  carried  before  the  governor,  who  was  jg- 

i^  hoDcs  flf. accommodation.    The  actions  that  eii-  norant  of  the  importance  of  his  capture.     As  he 

KUM  terminated  in  the  capture  of  Caesarea  by  upbraided  them  with  the  injustice  of  their  cause, 

~  ^Amru,  and  the  subjugatidn  of  all  the  maritime  Amru,  unable  to  repress  his  spirit,  replied  with 

towns  of  Syria.     This  was  in  the  year  of  the  so  much  haughtiness,  that  the  governor,  sup- 

Hegira  17,  A.  D.  638.  posing  him  to  be  a  man  of  rank,  ordered  his    * 

*-  On  the  death  of  Obeidah,  Amru  assumed  the  head  to  be  struck  off.     The  command  would 

chief  coimnand  in   Syria,  in  which,  noiwith-  have  been  executed,   had  not  the  slave,  who 

standing  the  opposition    of  Othman,  he   was  understood  the  Greek  tongue  in  which  it  waj 

confirmed  by  Omar.     Amru  had  wiitten  to  the  given,  immediately  struck  his  niastei:_a  blow  oa : 
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Ac  ear,  as  a  reward  for  die   impertinence  of  vd  to  Medina.     He  was  employed  by  Oihtnan 

jBcakine  ki  h»  pmcDcc.     This  circumstance  to  quell,  by  his  inftuance,  a  seditioD  formed 

diaaged  the  governor's  opinion,  and  made  him  against  him,  but  without  snccess. 
tevoke  theoi3er.     The  captive  officer  then,  by        On  the  accession  of  Ali,  be  became  a  mal- 

die  otEa  of  promoAoe  an  accommodatioii,  Ab-  content,  and  intimately  connected  himself  mth, 

tained  the  liberty  of  aS  thtee  i  and  the  acclam»-  Moawiyah.    With  a  body  of  troops  he  marched 

dbmafdie  anny,  at  the  rctum,of  Amni,  soon  into  Daraascu»,  acknowto^ed  Moatvyiah  a» 

informed  the  govcroor  of  the  error  he  had  com-  cahph,  and  swore  allegiance  to  him.     Whea 

^■aioed.    -Alncaadria  was  prcserred  from  pil<  Ali  made  the  proposal  ^deciding  tbedifierenca 

Wc;;  and-Anu^  bad  inftnence  enough  with  his  witii  his  rival  by  single  combat,  the  galbntry  of 

soUimto  persuade  them  to  submit  to  the  pre-  Amruledhim  to  advise  Moawiyah's  acceptance 

aervation  of  the  money,  jewels,  and  most  vglu^  of  it ;  and  he  urged  it  so  far,  that  Moawryajk 

Uc  pcepcrty,  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  tcAd  him  he  supposed  his  atWicc  to  proceed  from- 

■  ihe  WW.    ^Iw  destruction  (^  the  famous  Alex-  a  desire  of  getting  him  out  of  the  way,  in  onlcr' 

-andrian  ISxavy  is  not  to  be  lud  to  the  charge  of  to  become  a  competitor  for  the  duonc  hicnseK' 

Amni.    'Be  wa»  dispoa^d  to  make  a  present  of  Nevertheless    Amm    continued  firm    to  his- 

it  to  John,  sumamcd  Pniloponus,  the  gramma-  tViend  ;  and,  with  more  art  tha»  honesty,  served 

risB,  with  whom  be  had  contracted  an  intimate  him  in  the  afiair  of  tl^  arbitration,  at  has  been 

-fiieoMiip-,bii^  upon  consulting  the  caliph  on  mendonedin  the  lifeof  Ali.  He  also  took  poc- 

l)ie  occasioB,  Omar  commanded  it  to  be  de-  session  of  Egypt  in  Moawiyah's  name,  dlefea^- 

stroyed.  Soch  was  the  number  of  the  books,  that  ing  Mahomet,  All's  governor,  in  battle.     He 

Amm  having  Asvibuied  them  as  fuel  to  the  five  was  now  so  conspicuous  a  person,  as  to  be 

tbouMnd  ^wk»  m  the  city,  six  months  were  marked  out  by  the  fanadc  Charegites  far  one  of 

spent  ia  [he  eonsomption— if  the  st«ry  does  not  thedarcc  whose  assassination  was  to  give  peace 

ipanaJie  of  eastern  evaMiation  \  to  the  Saracen  empire.     His  escape  was  owine 

AH  Eg^fpl  soon  falMnnd  the  firie  of  Alexan-  to  a  violent  fit  of  the  colic,  which  prcventM 

'dria.     Anmi  inpesed  npon  it  a  lar^  tribute;  him  from  ofltciating  at  the  mosque  on  die  day 

'but  hisadmioetiatioB  was  iuat  andpoKtic    He  appointed,    so  that   the   assassin,  by  raittake, 

eopplird  dte  necemties  of  Jundiia,  when  suf^-  kiHed  the  Inend  whom  Amru  had  sent  u  hi*' 

inff  nnder  famine,  by  com  from  Egypt ;  tmi  stead. 

■tnngs  of  camds  ovCT^read  almost  the  whole        Amru  £ed  in  his  government  of  Egypt,  in 

Tt>ad  from  Memphis  to  Mcduia.     In  order  to  the  cafiphate  of  Moawiyah,  A.  D.  663,  H^s. 

facilitate  coaveya nee,  he  opened  again  a  canal  43,  greatly  esteemed  by  all  his  countrymen, 

-from  theNileWtbeRedS^  wfaicli, in  former  tns  early  ofiencein  satirising  Mahomet  gave 

ages,  had  been  ateemptedi  or  actually  executed!  himconccm  on  his  death-bed;  and  was  ihesub- 

-by  the  Fhara<&5,  the  Ptolemies,  and  Ae  Cx-  ject  of  a  patlictie  discourse  to  his  chiMrcn.  M^-* 

-strs>     Amra,  whose  genins  was  tqvat  En  such  nomct,  however,  had  forgiven  it;  fw  he  wa» 

:sn  undertaking,  employed  his  troops  upon  die  used  to  say  of  him,  "  That  there  was  no  mus- 

'Work,  and  completed  it  in  a  short  time,  to  the  sulman  more  sincere  and  sted&st  in  the  faitb 

;gtcat  advamnge  of  the  enuntry.  dtan  Amni." 

From  Egypt  Amra  extended  his  conquests         It  isrelated,  thatonavisitof  Anu-BtoMednm, 

:tb  the  Iteigmxiuiing  pans  of  Africa  ;  and,  at  in  the  reign  of  Omar,  the  caJi^  desired  la  new 

'tfce  accession  of  Othman,  be  was  superseded  the  sword  which  had  cut  down  so  mBByChri»- 

in  the  goycirmnent  of  Egypt  by  AbdaUah-ebn-  tian  warrioir.   Amru  drew  a  short  and  eHfinary 

^id.     This  change  provied  so  unwelcome  to  scymetar ;  and,  when  Omar  exkibiieS  signs  of 

the  inhabitants,  that  a  plot  was  formed,  and  put  surprise,  he  cned,    "  Alas,  the  twoFd  'itself, 

i.fordeliveringAlexandriatoaGre-  without  ihearm  of  its  ro'asier,  is  neidier  sharper 


cian  ficet.     Amm  was  seat  to  retake  it  -  and,  nor  more  weighty  than  the  sword  of  Phaieadak 

after  a  brave  defence,  he  stonncd  it,  with  great  the  poet."  lyHtritlM.   Mirip^.   iMetLUm— 

slaughter.    By  the  utmost  exertion  of  his  auiho-  vtri.  Hitt,  —  A. 

fityneatiengHi'putastof  to  themassacre,  and        AM9X>RF,  Kionoi.A3,  a  Lutheran  di- 

-saved  the  greatest  pert  of  tlic  people.     The  TOie.was  born  atMeissenin  the  y«ari493.  He 

Mtr^  tf  Mrrew  was  afterwards  ^uilr  on  the  studied  at  Wurtemberg,  v*here  be  becantea  di»- 

•spot  whne  the  sunwhicr  ceaned.     Amtu,  how-  cipie  of  Lodier,  who  appointed  him  minister  of 

■tytr,   disnuotled  tn  town,  that  it  might  no  Mag^tn7g,andafierw^9afN«umbet^.Hcw»' 

8«iger  harbour  an  enemy.     After  this  exploit,  azcalooc  opponemof  the  ECemancathoKcs.   In 

he  wMagniftA^plnocdby  Abdidlab,  aadcecaU-  Ae centrtwcrsies  amoag fee Tcfwaiers  he oaio*-* 
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tamed,  agaiatt  McUndithoD  and  his  parritans, 
that  good  works  were  not  necessary  to  salva- 
tion :lie  even  assened,  in  tlic  ardour  of  his  zeal 
for  the  doctrine  of  Luther  on  this  subjtcr,  that 
good  works  were  in  impediment  to  salvation  ; 
a  rash  and  absurd  expression,  which  served  as 
new  fuel  to  the  6ame  of  controversy.  Ams- 
dorf  died  at  Magtleburg  in  154] :  he  gave 
birth  to  a  sect  called  Joasdor^aos.  J^erfri, 
J^oiheim.  —  E. 

AMURATH  for  Moiad)  I.  sultan  of  the 
Turks,  succeeded  his  father  Orchan  in  1360. 
He  punned  witli  vigour  the  plan  of  his  prede- 
cessor m  tnaking  conquests  upon  tiie  Greek 
empire ;  and,  in  The  nrst  year  of  his  reign, 
completed  the  subjagaiion  of  tlie  whole  province 
of  Romania,  or  Tnrace,  and  fixed  his  Euro- 
pean capital  at  Adriuiople.  He  afterwards  sub- 
dued the  Sclavonian  nations  between  theOaoube 
and  the  Adriatic ;  and,  on  this  occasion,  having 
made  a  great  numi^er  of  hardy  captives,  the 
chief  spoil  afforded  by  these  rustic  tribes,  he  was 
advised  by  his  vizir  to  select  from  them  the  fifth 
pan,  which,  by  the  Mahometan  law,  was  the 
Toyal  share,  and  educate  them  in  religion  and 
arms  fur  his  service.  This  was  the  origin  of  die 
famous  military  body  of  Janixariei.  fhenew 
militia  was  named  and  consecrated  by  a  cele- 
brated dervis,  who,  standing  in  the  front  of  the 
ranks,  and  itretching  his  sleeve  over  the  head  of 
the  forenwsr  soldier,  said,  <^  Letthem  becaUe4 
Yingi-chtri  (new  soldiers)  ;  may  ihelr  counte- 
nance be  ever  bright ;  their  hand  victorious  ; 
their  sword  shaxp ;  and,  wheresoever  they  go, 
may  they  return  with  a  white  face!"  By  their 
aid,  Amurath  extended  his  conquests  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  He  gave  assistance  to  the  emperor, 
John  PalsotoguR,  against  the  Bulgarians.  This 
prince  frequently  attended  at  the  sultan's  court 
with  his  four  sons,  and  followed  his  camp  wheq 
summoned.  A  rebellion  is  said,  by  the  Gre^ 
wj'iiers,  ,to  have  been  concerted  against  their 
fathers  by  xhc  eldest  sons  of  these  two  sove* 
reigns,  which  Amurath  punished  in  his  own  by 
depriving  him  of  s^hl,  and  insisted  on  the  sanM 
being  inflicted  on  the  son  of  the  Greek -emperor. 
After  a  long  series  of  success;  the  artne  of  Amu- 
lath  were  opposed  by  a  ibriaidaUe  kagut  of  the 
Walachiaos,  Hungarians,  Dalmatians,  Tri- 
UaUians,  and  AmautSi  under  tlie  coramand  of 
Z<azaru5,  prince  of  Servia.  The  niltan  mA  thC' 
confederates  in  the  plain  of  KoHova,  where  ». 
fierce  hattie  was  fought,,  which  tennmated  in  ■ 
the  defeat  and  capture  1^  Lazarus.  It  fti&re4 
fUd\,  however,  to  the  victor;  for,  as  ^ewas 
walking  over  the  $eld,  and  viewing  the  slain,} 
CLristiaa  acldier^  Jwe^^Wf  hi»,  MWted  Vf , 


from  a  heap  In  which  he  had  concealed  hifnsetf, 
and  plunged  a  dagger  in  his  belly.  Odiers  at- 
tribute his  death  to  a  younff  Servian,  who,  pre- 
tending to  have  so/nc what  important  to  commu- 
nicate, gained  admission  to  him,  and  stabbed 
hiifc.  He  died  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his 
age,  and  thirtieth  of  his  reign,  A.  D,  1389, 

Amurath  is  highly  extollcdby  the  Turks  for 
his  justice,  piety,  fortitude,  love  of  learning, 
and  temperate  and  simple  mode  of  livkig.  From 
an  anecdote  rdated  of  him,  it  would  seem  (hat 
he  was  once  negligent  of  the  ritual  of  his  relt* 
gion.  Going  l«fore  die  mufti  to  give  evidence 
m  a  cause,  that  officer  refused  to  admit  his  tes- 
timony as  valid,  upon  the  plea  of  his  alMtatDing 
from  public  worship.  The  sultan  received  tb« 
reproof  with  humility,  and  atoned  for  his  fault 
E>y  erecting  a  magnificent  mosque  at  Adriaoopte^ 
Jtfed.  Untvers.  Hhl.     Gibhirt. — A. 

AMURATH  (or  Morad)  II.  succeeded 
his  father  Mahomer  L  in  1432.  being  dieO' 
eighteen  years  of  age.  Soon  after  his  accet- 
sioii  an  impostor  arose,  supported  by  tbe  Greek 
emperor,  pretending  to  be  Mustapha,  the  son  of 
Bajazet,  who,  after  defeating  the  grand  vizir, 
was  at  length  taken  and  put  to  deam  by  Amu- 
rath. The  sultan  then  invested  Constafltinople 
with  a  mighty  army,  but  wifhottt  eifect ;  ftar 
l}»e  em]>eror  found  employment  fer  his  armt  bjr 
promoting  the  rebelh'on  of  the  sbltan's  younger 
brother,  Mustapha.  This  priBce,  howercc, 
was  soon  made  prisofier,  and  strangled  in  the 
presence  of  Amurath  httasclf.  Other  trcmbks 
arose'  in  Asia,  which  were  in  the  end  quieted  hy 
the  sultan's  generals.  In  1436  Amuraih  laid 
waste  the  isle  of  Zante,  belonging  to  the  Vene- 
tians. In  the  next  year  he  invaded  aod  subdued 
the  Morea,  and  obliged  tbe  Gtiecian  empevor  to 
pay  him  tribute.  He  then  took  Theisalonica* 
or  Saloniki,  and  compelled  tf*  Venetiaiis  ro  a 
peace.  A  rebeUionof  KaramiaO^,  ia  1434* 
was  suppressed  by  thesuhan  in  petwn.  Abouc 
this  time  a  war  broke  ow  between  rbeOutHsaa 
empire  and  the  king  of  Hungary,  in  atjiicb  the 
famous  Hu^arian  general,  Jdan  Hvniades* 
gained  several  victones.  Anomth,  however, 
pasang  the  Danube,  asd  layng  wade  die  oonn- 
try,  besieged  Belgrade,  but  was  not  aMe  w 
make  himself  master  of  it.  He  aJao  invaded 
and  subdued  jServia  -,  but  it  was  rcstencd  at  .a 
peace  made  between  him  oa  tlic  one  part,  and 
Hungary  and  Poland  «n  the  other,  in  lAicfa  it 
was  sti^mlattd  Aat  nchbcr  pvty  flbMdd  SFost  dK 
DiouIm  in  a  hpstiJc  nainer  iotQ^lfae  dnnnioiii 
nftheodxr.  In  1421,  KaiaaiajiOgM,  theioi- 
vet^rate  fee  ef  lhe  Tud:isb  enpiie,  ;^aijt  toA 
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provinces.  Ainurath  assembling  an  army,  sion  of  the  territoiics  near  the  Danube,  The 
marched  to  oppose  him,  but,  being  met  by  Ka-  sulian  immediately  marched  against  them,  and 
raman's  wife,  his  own  sister,  he  was  prevailed  metthematKossova.the  place  where  Amurath  I. 
upon,  by  her  entreaties,  to  be  reconciled  to  him.  had  been  victorious.  Several  bloody  but  par- 
His  dominions  being  now  in  a  state  ofperfect  tial  actions  ensued,  which  at  length  terminated 
repose,  Amurath,  who hadalwaysshownhimself  in  the  rout  of  the  Christian  forces;  and  John 
niOchattachedlothe.praclicesof  hisreligion.and  Huniades,  in  his  retreat,  was  made  prisoner  by 
Avasbecomepliilosophically  sensible  of  the  vanity  the  despot  of  Servia,  Amurath  returned  to  Adria- 
ofpompandpower, resigned  theempire  to  hisson  nople,  and  seems  now  to  have  given  up  ail  pre- 
Mahomet,  and  retired  to  Magnesia,  where  he  sent  thoughts  of  resignation  ;  for,  after  marry- 
jiiined  the  society  of  dervises  and  hermits,  and  ing  his  son  Mahomet  to  the  daughter  of  the 
ed^ptttl  all  their  austerities  and  fanatic  riles,  pnnce  of  Elbistan,  he  sent  him  to  govern  Asia 
This  wa'sin  1443,  when  he  had  only  reached  the  Minor.  But  in  1451  he  was  seised  wilh  a  dis- 
atjc  of  forty.  He  was,  however,  soon  Summon-  order  in  his  head,  which  soon  carried  him  off 
ed  from  his  retreat  by  au  invasion  of  the  muasul-  in  the  fbrty-sevendi  year  of  his  life,  and  twenty- 
man  territories  by  the  king  of  Hungary,  Ladis-  ninth  of  his  reign. 

laus,  andhisauxiliarics,  attlicinstigation  ofKa-  He  left  behind  him  a  very  high  character 
-raman  Ogli,  whom  no  oaths  or  promises  could  among  his  subjects,  as  wdl  for  civil  as  milita- 
bind.  The  new  sultan  and  his  subjects  were  ry  virtues  ;  and  his  piety  and  munificence  in 
'equally  desirous  in  this  emergency  of  availing  buildiiig  mosques,  caravansei^s,  colleges,  and 
-themselves  of  the  tried  abiliiits  oftrieirlatelord)  hospitau,  and  in  bestowing  alms  on  the  devo- 
•and  Amurath  consented  again  to  lead  the  armies  tees  of  his  religion,  are  much  extolled.  He  had 
of  the  faithful.  'He  met  tnc  Christians  at  Var-  too  much  of  the  Mahometan  conqueror,  iii 
na ;  and,  during  the  heat  of  the  engagement,  he  whose  estimation  cruelty  and  violence  are  sanc- 
•caused  die  late  treaty  of  peace  iKtwecn  himseif  tioned  by  the  propagation  of  the  faith  ;  yet  it  is 
-and  the  Hungarian  king  to  be  borne  through  his  generally  acknowledged  that  he  seldom  drew  the 
ranks  on  the  'point  of  a  lance,  while  -he  cried  sword  without  previous  provocation,  and  that  he 
■aloud, -"  Let  the  infidels  come  on  against  their  observed  his  treaties  with  inviolable  fidelity. 
God  and  sacrament;  and,  if  their  behef  of  those  Afed.  Uiiiven.  Hist. — A, 
things  becertain,  let  them,  O  just  God,  declare  AMURATH  [or  Morad)  III.  succeeded 
.themselvesthorr  own  avengers,  and  punishers  of  hisfathersultanSclimll.in  1 57  ^Incompliance 
^theirown  ignominy!"  Wnilc  the  battle  was  yet  withthebarbarouspolicyof^e  Turkish  throne, 
■doubtful,  the  young  king  of  Hungary,  pene-  he  began  his  reign  with  causing  his  five  brother^ 
tratinglo  Amurach's  station,  engaged  with  him  to  be  stiangled  in  his  presence.  The  mother 
iin  single  combat.  Amurath  pierced  his  horse,  of  one  of  them  stabbed  herself  to  t!ic  heart ; 
and  he  fell,  and  was  presently  dispatched  by  the  and  Amurath  is  said  to  tiavc  shown  some  sen- 
janizaries.  His  head  was  cut  off,  and  displayed  sibility  on  the  occasion.  His  reign  was  event* 
'*o  his  troops  on  the  point  of  a  spear.  They  were  ful  in  military  transactions,  in  which,  however, 
totally  routed,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  ci-  he  himself  bore  no  part;  and  few  sovereignj 
4her  slain  or  made  prisoners.  Cardinal  Julian,  are  so  little  mentioned  by  the  Turkish  histo- 
who  had  obtained  for  the  king  of  Hungary  the  rians.  At  his  recommendation,  Stephen  Bat- 
cope's  dispensation  from  his  oath,  was  one  of  tori  was  elected  king  ofPotand;  a  circumstance 
the  victims  of  this  just  vengeance.  Amurath  ftivourable  to  his  designs  against  Persia,  which 
^gain  retired  to  a  private  and  religious  life,  from  occupied  many  yean  of  his  reign.  The  inva- 
-which  he  was  a  second  time  recalled,  in  1446,  sion  of  this  empire  by  the  Turks  began  iu  1578,* 
hy  a  fierce  sedition  of  the  janizaries,  who  filled  and,  after  a  great  deal  of  mutual  slaughter,  it 
Adrianoplc  with  rapine  and  slaughter.  This  he  ended  in  Amurath's  possession  of  Tauris,  and 
soon  quelled,  and  next  turned  his  arms  against  three  contiguous  provinces  of  Persia.  The 
ithe  famous  Scander-beg,  prince  of  Epirus,  who  Kriin  Tartars  revolting  from  the  Turkish  do- 
had  revolted.  He  expelled  him  from  his  king-  minion  were  reduced,  Syria  and  Egypt  were 
dom,  and  followed  him  to  Albania ;  but,  after  involved  in  troubles  from  bad  government ;  and 
two  attempts  to  take  Kroya,  the  capita),  in  Ibrahim  pacha,  sent  to  settle  affairs  in  rhos^ 
which  he  sustained  great  loss,  he  was  obliged  to  parts,  used  the  Druses  with  great  cruelty.  The 
■give  up  the  dtiign.  Amurath,  however,  by  tlie  frontiers  of  Hungary,  as  usual,  were  the  scene' 
•alternative  of  death  or  the  Koran,  converted  all  of  various  encounters  between  the  Turks  and 
iheEptrots  to'his  own  faith.  The  Hungarians  Christians;  and  in  1590,  Amurath  being  at 
iaaoA  bim  freali  enJploynKiU  by  another  inva-  peace  with  the  other  jiovkis,   declared  wai 
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Bgatnst  tlic  emperor  of  Germany.  Tliis  was 
the  cause  of  much  devastarion  and  bloodshed  ; 
and  the  Turks  triumphed  in  the  capture  of  the 
important  towii  of  Raab  in  Upper  Hungary. 
During  the  continuance  of  this  war  Amurath 
-died,  in  January  1596,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two. 
He  is  spoken  of  by  Christian  authors  as  of  a  mild 
disposition,  a  lover  of  justice,  zealous  in  his 
religion,  and  a  friend  to  temperance  and  order. 
He  was  much  swayed  bv  the  counsels  of  the 
females  of  his  family,  and  appears  to  have  pos- 
sessed little  activity.  Yet,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
dangerous  mutiny  of  the  janizaries,  instead  of 
complying  with  tbcir  insolent  demands,  he 
caused  the  gates  of  his  palace  to-be  set  open, 
and  sallying  forth  with  his  domestics,  killed  a 
number  of  them,  and  dispersed  the  rest;  nor  did 
he  receive  them  again  to  favour  without  punish- 
ing the  ringleaders.  AfoJ.  Univers.  Hist. — A. 

AMURATH  (or  Morad}  IV.  sumamed 
Gha-ai,  or  the  Valiant,  was  son  of  Achmet  I. 
and  succeeded  his  deposed  uncle  Mustaplia  in 
1622,  being  then  in  his  thirteenth  year.  The 
beginnings  of  his  reign  were  unprosperous ;  and 
amid.it  other  los'cs,  Bagdad  was  taken  by  the 
Persians.  The  pacha  of  Erzcrum,  likewise, 
continued  in  his  rebellion  begun  in  the  former 
reign,  and  ravaged  many  of  ihc  provinces  of 
Lesser  Asia.  To  enable  himself  to  oppose  these 
enemies,  the  sultan  tnade  peace  with  the  em- 
peror of  Germany,  and  then  sent  a  powerful 
army  to  recover  Bagdad.  This  attempt  failed 
■of  success,  partly  in  fepnsequencc  of  new  re- 
i>eltions  in  the  Asiatic  dominions.  Troubles 
rose,  too,  at  home,  from  the  mutiny  of  the 
Spahis  ;  and  more  than  one  vizir  lost  nis  life  in 
the  stonns  of  the  Porte.  The  young  monarch 
was  violent  in  hts  temper,  andtnuch  addicted  to 
intemperance ;  and  a  fright  he  got  from  a 
dread^l  flash  of  lightning  which  one  night  en- 
'  lered  hischamber,  was  thought  to  have  durably 
impaired  his  reason.  He  was  active,  however, 
in  resisting  the  foes  who  pressed  on  the  empire 
on  all  sides,  though  his  pnlicv  appears  to  have 
heen  fluctuating,  and  he  readily  both  commen- 
ted and  laid  aside  hostilities.  I'he  recovery  of 
Bagdad  from  the  Persians  was  an  object  that 
he  pursued  wiih  more  steadiness  than  any 
■other ;  and  after  various  failures,  he  at  length, 
in  1637,  marched  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
armv,  and  by  means  of  thirty  days'  continual 
'as.^ault,  with  an  immense  loss  of  lives,  at  length 
stormed  the  place.  He  equally  showed  the 
■brutal  ferocity  of  his  temper  in  driving  on  his 
•met!  by  the  scymetar  to  the  attack,  and  in 
aUughfcring  30,000  Persians  who  had  surrcn- 
•derea  at-disererion,  after  the  capture.     It  is  said 


that  tlic  only  person  who  excited  his  piry  at 
this  dreadful  massacre,  was  a  famous  player  oa 
the  harp,  who  requested  the  executicMicrs  tQ 
permit  hini  to  speak  to  the  sultan  before  his 
death.  On  mentioning  who  he  was,  and  being 
ordered  to  give  a  specnnen  of  his  powers,  lie 
touched  his  mstrument  so  sweetly,  accompany- 
ing  the  strains  with  pathetic  lamentations  on  mc 
tragedy  of  Bagdad,  and  with  artful  praises  of 
Amurath,  that  the  tyrant  was  softened  to  tears^ 
and  not  only  saved  him,  but  the  rest  of  the  sur- 
vivors. This  loss  so  broke  the  power  of  the 
Persians,  that  they  no  longer  dared  to  enter  the 
lists  with  the  Ottoman  empire. 

By  habits  of  debauchery  the  constrtution  of 
Amurath  was  so  broken,  that  the  infirmities  of 
age  came  upon  him,  though  yet  in  the  prime 
ot  life.  The  immediate  cause  of  bis  death  was 
a  revel  in  the  feast  of  Bairam,  which  threw 
him  into  a  fever  that  carried  himoiFin  February 
1640,  at  the  age  of  thirty -one.  It  is  said,  that 
perceiving  his  end  approach,  he  gave  orders  for 
putting  to  death  his  brother  Ibrahim,  ihs  ne.xt 
in  the  succession,  for  the  purpose  of  securiitg 
the  throne  to  his  favourite,  Mustapha,  the  ca- 
pitan  pacha  ;  but  the  execution  wns  jirevemed 
by  his  mother.  The  manners  and  advenmres 
of  Amurath  have  atfurded  matter  for  numerous 
Turkish  relations  ^  and  display  such  a  iiwtture 
of  extravagance,  singularity,  aiid  enieliy,  as  is 
only  to  be  found  in  the  union  of  barbarism 
witn  despotic  sway.  None  of  his  predecessors 
were  so  inveTcrately  addicted  to  drinking ;  and  he 
did  not  scruple  openly  to  violate  the  laws  of  iiii 
country  atnl  religion,  by  an  edict  permitting  the 
public  sate  and  use  of  wine>  At  the  same  time 
he  shut  up  the  coffee-houses,  and  declared  mor- 
tal war  against  opium  and  tobacco,  the  use  of 
which  he  punished  with  immediate  death.  In 
his  fits  of  intoxication  he  would  sally  from  his 
palace  by  night  with  his  sword  drawn,  and  cut 
down  all  he  met ;  and  such  was  hi,  habitual 
propensity  to  cruelty,  that  he  would  shoot  with 
arrows  from  his  upper  windows  at  tlic  passen- 
gers, and  often  roam  in  disguise  througli  the 
streets  in  the  day-time,  and  not  return  without 
putting  to  death  some,  poor  wretches,  for  littb 
or  no  cause.  The  opium-chewers  would  fall 
into  fits  at  hearing  the  name  of  Amurath;  a 
name  never  pronounced  without  dread!  'I'hc 
persons  whom  he  destroyed  in  a  reign  of  seven- 
teen years  amounted  to  14,000,  many  the 
highest  officers  of  the  state.  He  frequently^ 
however,  descended  to  familiarities  with  liis  fa- 
vourites, and  joined  them  in  dressing  his  o\mi 
provisions,  and  bringing  wine  from  the  taverns 
to  the  plcasure-garceas  without  the  city,     iim 
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•omedmts  practised  humosreuB  jeste.  among  Bourgcs  to  that  city.     Here,  through  tlte  ui!- 

which  can  harrfly  he  reckoned  his  uniting  in  terest  of  the  abbot,  he  became  preceptor  to  the. 

marriafe  M  men  to  girls,  and  young  feUows  to  childicii  of  William   Bouchctel,    secretary    of 

Women  of  foniscore.     Had  he  not  been  thu*  state,  who  was  ko  well  j^eased  with  his  ser- 

intoxicatcd.  with  power  atxl  wine,  his  natural  vices,  that  be  recommenikd  him.  to  the  patro- 

qualities  of  -inind  and  hody  might  have  raa«tc  page  of  die  princess  Margaret,  duchess  of  Berri* 

him  respectable.     No  man  dvew  the  bow  or  sister  of  t'raocis  I.     Ttiroi^h  her  recummen- 

dartedthejcrid  withsuchdexterity,  or  surpassed  dation  he  obtained  the  chair  of  public  lectuixr 

him  in  swiftness  of  foot.     Pie  was  firm  and  re-  in  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  university  of  Bour- 

solute  in  accomplis^g  any  object  in  which  be  ges  ;  and,  for  ten  yearsi  he  daily  read  two  lec- 

setiously  engaged,  and  was  little  moved  with  tures,  one  in  Latin  in  the  moroing,  and  one  in 

reverses    of  foitune.     But  lus  moml  qualities  Gi'eejc  in  the  afternoon.     Daring  this    period 

vere  radically  depraveiJ.    He  was  a  great  dis-  be  translated  into  preach  the  ancient  Greek  ro- 

sembler,  and  very  avaricious.     He  treated  reU-  mance  of  H^iodami,  entitled  his  "  Ethiopic 

gion  with  conteoayt,  and  its  votaries  with  tidi-  History,  or  the  Loves  of  Theageaes  and  Cbaii— 

iule.     Matl.  Umven,  Hitt.~~A.  ciea."     The  petfomaace  was  admirod,  attd- 

AMY,  N.  advocate  of  the   psrliameat  of  procwMdhitn  rticai^y  of  Betlosaae. 
Aix,  died  in   the  year   1760.     He  is  known        After  thedeath  of  Francis  I.  Amvot,  in  search 

b.y  several  useful  writings  in  physics ;  **  Ex-  of  ]>refcrment,  went  into  Italy  with  Morvilliei; 

perimental    Ohsci'vadons  on    Ae    Waters   of  ■who  was  sent  by  Hearj  LE.  on  an  embassy  to 

the  Seine,  the  Mamo,  {cc."  priMed  in  1 2mo.  in  die  states  of  Venice.     Ileiiiaining  in  Venice 

17.49;  '*  ^^^   Filtrabag  FoBBtains,"    izmo.  aAer  Morvittier's  reMm,  he  was  employed  by 

1757  i  "  Reflecboes  on  Copper,   Lead,   and  ewdinalde  Townon.  and  tiae  Fnench  ambassa- 

Tin  Vessels,"    luno.    1757-     These  pioces,  dor  De  Sdve,  to  carry  the  kill's  letter  of  pr»- 

wrirteo  in  Frcndi,  da  credit  to  the  author,  [Mir-  test  to  the  couacU  of  Trent,  and  to  read  it  b^ 

ticulariy  as  they  ^ow  bin  to  have  been  a  friend  fore  the  assemhty.     Having  executed  (his  diffi- 

to  his^Kciea,  who  eaiployed  his  Icisttrc  apon  cvk  commission  with  csctbt,  he  went  for  two 

•uHects  of  cMonoo  ntUi^.    Nm/v.  Did.  Hiii.  yean  to  Rome,  wbece»  m  the  ni^t  of  his  stu- 

~-D..  (ties,  he  did  sot  negVect  to  ingratiate  hioudf 

AMYOT,  Iawo,  a  French  divine,  bishtqt  with  those  who  oitght  serve  his  interest.     The 

•f  Auicerre,  distinguished  >y  his  learning,  and  cafdionl  de  ToiirnoD,  who  respected  his  talents. 

Mill  nore  by  bis  gMd  fortune,  was  born  at  Mb-  vecomtacnded  turn  to  the  king  (^  France,  as  « 

lun  in  the  year  1514-     He  was  of  low  ctrtn^  fit  preceptarfor  his  two  younger  sons ;  and  in 

tion  i  kti  father  being,  acosrdii^  to  some,  a  1558  he  left  ^aiy  to  take  upon  him  this  in^oiw 

eunicr,  or»  aecor^ng  to  others,  anumg  wbotn  taut  charge.     His  elder  pu^l  soon  succeeded 

ie  Thuamis, «  butcher.     When  be  w«s  about  his  &[her  on  the  throoe,  under  the  name  of 

ten  years  <^  he  ran  away  ftom  his  father's  Charles  IX.  and,  as  appears  from  the  registerR 

house  ft>r  fiur  of  being  chastisedi,   and  was  of  the  French  court,  the  next  day  after  his  ao 

found  sick  on  die  road  by  a  ecndeman,  vrfw-  cession,  in,theyeaT  ij6o,  appointed  his  preccp~ 

took  him  up  behind  him  otl  hts  aont,  and  car-  tor  to  the  dignity  of  great  almoner,  and  at  the 

ned  him  to  the  hospital  at  Orkaoa,  where  be  sune  time  t^At  him  curator  of  the  uaivctsit^ 

eooB  recovered,  and.  was  chafitaUy  faraishod  of  Paris :  he  aflcrwanb  loaded  him  with  the 

with  Mxteen  penee  for  die  expcMcs  of  his  jour--  honours  and  emolument  of  the  abbey  e£  St. . 

aey  home  ^  a  kto&ess  wfaldt-be  remenbeivd  ta  CortMille,  and  the  bishopric  of  Auxerse.  When 

his  d6ath,and:;repBid  with  intevcsii  by  baving  to  the  younger  of  bis  pupiis,  Henry  III.  came  to 

the  hospitaLa  legacy  of  tweiTehunuedcnowas,.  the  crown,  be  continued  Anayot  w  the  office  of 

VQietheF  hi>^  parents  sent  bin.  to  Faria  ft>r  graud-armoner  ^  and  upoa  the  institution- of  ilie 

Khool-kamiag(.aad  maintained  him  dtei*^  W  ocder  of ihe  Holy  Ghost,  in  1578,  he  ^pointed, 

dicir.industiy  V  or.  whether  he  w«it  dnther  of  hit  him  nnster  of  diat  otAsr,  and,  in  considenuioa  . 

■wn  accord  at- a  beggar,  and  was  charitaUy  of  his  talents  and  services,  QidaiHed,.that  these 

takes  iHxfee.  the  patronage  of  a  lady  who  1^  twK>  offices  should  always  be  united  in  the  same- 

poinied  him to«tiend  her  sont«t coUt^ is  ^-  person.     Thuanus  accuses  Amyot.ef  i(^;rid< 

certain i.  but .  we  find  him- caiiy  an  indaittious  <ude.  towards  hisbesefactors,  in  caunteoaiici^ 

Student  in.  tbttniuvenity  ti  Pana,  and  at  nine-  a  rebellion  in  the  oif y  of  Aunerre ;  but  this  as.. 

been  years  of  agcia  possestsn  of  hisdwm'  of  contradicwd 'by  Rouillard,  the  writer  ofhiaJiCat 

■»sier  of  arts.    Aitheyenr  IKV]  he  left  Paris,  who  intimates  that  he  was  iU-treated  for  his  &Z. 

w4  apfopjanintithe  abbM  AE  ik.  ioBiosiat  m  deiity.    la  tte  widtf.  of  iwd^di«HdtafK«  aa^. 
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Tome  losses,  from  the  dvit  war,  he  Tcraaineit  Soon  afierwards  he  was  tfppoinled,  by  At  a£a- 
upon  his  diocese  till  his  death,  which  ha]^>ened  demic  council  of  Saotnur,  to  the  professorship 
in  1593.  of  divinity  in  their  univcTsi^.  Twootberpro^ 
Amyot  has  been  accused  of  avance ;  >nd,  in  fessors,  De  la  Place,  and  Lewis  Cappel,  wert) 
ad^tion  to  the  sunbiguous  proof  of  this  chuve^  admiaed  at  the  same  time ;  and,  a  circTimstaiic« 
drawn  {rom  the  namerous  dignities  which  lie  b  mentioned,  which  may  deserve  attention  a9 
possessed,  and  from  his  having  died  worth  two  somewhat  rare  in  academic  higbMy,  that  they 
bundrcd  thousand  crowns,  it  is  related  of  hiiny  lived  in  perfect  harmony,  and,  without  envy  of 
that  when  he  was  one  day  soliciting  from  jealousy,  unitt^  their  exettiom  for  itte  cre^t  of 
Qwrles-  IX.  another  benefice,  the  monarch  tftw  seminary.  In  die  year  1651  AmyiuBt  wa» 
said,  **  How  now,  master }  you  totd  axr  thai  if  deputed,  ftom  the  protestant  synod  at  Charon- 
von  had  a  thousand  crowns  a  year,  you  shewM  ton,- to  present  to  the  king  their  complaints 
Decatia6edi  I  believe  you  have  that,  and more.*^  eonceming  die  violation  of  me  edicts  wlHch  had 
**  True,  sire,  replied  the  btsbop,  but  appetite  been  passed  i»  their  favour.  He  was  particular- 
comes  by  eating."  Hovrevcr  thia  was,  AmyoC  )y  directed  on  thia  occcasion  not  to  deliver  hiy 
-was  certainly  a  learned  nan,  as  fatly  appears  speech  on  his  knees,  after  the  example  of  hte' 
from  the  translation  of  Hdiodonu,  already  deputies :  and,  after  several  conferences  with 
mentioned,  and  stilt  further  from  a  translatiOR  the  secretary  of  staK  and  eardin^  Richelieu,  be 
of  Pluiarch's  lives,  which  he  wrote  whfle  he  carried  his  ptmt.  The  ability  and  address 
was  pnccptor  to  die  young  princes.  Tfata  ^rtwdi  he  ^scovered  is  tbh  bHUness  were  ad- 
translation  is  stiA  read  and  a^itnrd  in  France,  mired  by  die  canfimL 

The  best  edition  is  tltat  of  Va<:cosan,  printed  At  the  reqiwst  of  a  Roman  cafKcJic  of  rank, 
■in  1567,  and  1574,  in  thirteen  volumes,  8vo.  well  aflbceed  towards  the  protestauts,  Amyraut 
Racine,  in  the  preface  to  his  Mithridatcs,  says,  wrote  a  treatise  **  On  Grace  and  Predenina-i 
that  this  old  translation  possesses  a-  grace  not  to  (ioo,"  which  excited  mach  sttenuon,  and  great 
Ifthea    -  •        ■      -                 -                            .... 


fcc  equalled  in  modem  language.     If  the  author  animosicy   among   the   protcstant   divii 

be  entitled  to  t«  prmse  which  has  been  given  France.     The  work,  whicb  was  an  ingenious* 

iuta,  of  having  introduced  into  French  prose  a  attempt  to  leoMcSc  Att  doctrine  of  preiKstina- 

degree  of  sweetness  and  amenity,  before  his  tien  with  that  of  nnivcrsal  grace,  met  with  vio^ 

4aie  unknown,  be  must  not,  hovrever,bc  allow-  lent  oppositieti  from  die  Cwioistic  divines,  and 

ed  the  credit  of  being  an  accurate  translator,  particolarly  fromons  of  their  eelebratcd  cham- 

Amyot  was  requested  to  write  a  history  of  pions,  Du  Moulin.     The  doctrine  of  his  work 

FrsBCa,  but  decMed  the  task, -sayin?,  that  "hr  was  examined  in  the  synod  of  AIcMon,  and, 

loved  hi*  masters  Wowell  to  write  mck-  lives."  after  violent  contests,  he  was  with  difficulty  ac- 

Besidts  Hetiodomc  and  Phifarch,  Amyot  trans-  ijnitted,  with  an  injunetion  of  silence  upon  these 

bled  seven  books  of  Dtodonis  Siculus ;   some  questions.     Amyraut,  who  did  not  &ad  himself 

of  die  Greek  tragetKes,   and  the  I^stor^  of  boundbythisinjuBction,  rrtorned tothecharge; 

l^thois,  a  beautiful  edition  of  which  was  pub-  and,  for  many  years,  the  contest  was  kept  up 

lisited,  with  plates,  in  8vo.  in  T718.     T^e  mis-  with  increasing  credit  on  the  part  of  this  able 

-ceHaneot^  works  of  Amyot  were   printed  in  polemic.     In   Holland  his  doctrine  met  wi^ 

9vo.  at  Lyons,  in  16 it.     RMiRard,  Anii^.  de  pewerfel  opposition  from  th«  learned  pens  of 

Afthm.  Rpjili.  J^mri.  Ntw.  Diet.  fJtM. — E.  Rivet,  Spanheim,  and  Des  Marets,  but  found  at 

AMYRAUT,  Moses,  a  French  protcstant  (east  equally  poweriij  support   from   Daillc; 

■divine,  was  bom  of  a  good  family  at  Bour^  Blondcl,  Nfestrezat,   and  Clande.     At  laigth. 

gneil  in  Tonraine,  id  die  year  1506.     His  ft-  the  sentiments  of  Amyraut,  on  the  subject  of 

■Aer  devoted  him  ro  the  study  of  the  civil  law,  the  divine  decrees,  which  in  fact  nearly  coincid- 

atid  iW  some  time  he  appKeu  with  great  indus-  ed  with  these  of  Ac  Priagrans  and  Anninians, 

iiy  to  this  study  in  the  coflege  oif  Pcntlers.   Buf  were  received  in  all  the  universities  of  the  Hit- 

h»attention  being  diverted  frem  this  pursuit  by  gemots  in  France,  and  were  disseminated  by  th^ 

4h«  conversaiion«f  his  countryman  and  friend,  French  protesrants,  who  fled  from  the  rage  of 

M.  Bouchereau,  the  minister  of  Saumur,  anA  persecution,  through  all  die  rcfbmwd  churches 

1^  tlie  petuaat  of  Calvin's  InstiroKs,  he  with  of  Europe. 

difficahy  obtained  permission  from  his  ^chcr.  Notwithstanding  the  hcrencal  cast  of  Amy- 

«4h>  had  higher  prospects  for  him,  to  enter  up-  ram's  opinions,  hts  taleatst  fcarnhig,  and  mo- 

ott  the  profattion  Of  a  CTuistian  minister.      He  deration  procured  him  imivcml  respect  among  ' 

Mudied  thcfJogy  at  Saumur  in  1626,  vnd  sue-  eminent  men  of  id)  proifessions.     In  lhe«atho- 

■«teiti  Mr.  SmU,  ia  die  eh«rcb  of  ^t  phce;  lie  dmrch^  many  pcnom  of  ihc  first  distineliorw 
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both  among  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  held  him  in 
bidi  e&teein.  CsrUinal  Mar.arin  treated  him 
With  uncommon  civility.  Perhapi  this  was  in 
part  owing  to  the  political  opinions  which  he 
upenly  avowed.  These,  far  from  heiiig  conso- 
uant  to  the  principles  of  religious  freedom  as- 
sened  by  protcstants,  or  sucli  as  might  have 
been  exjx^ted  from  one  of  those  Ilugonots 
who  had  suffered  so  much  from  arbitrary  pow- 
er, were  exactly  adapted  to  support  tJie  liigh 
jjreiensions  of  absolute  monarchy.  In  the  apo- 
logy for  the  protectants  of  France,  publlshul  in 
1647,  he  declares  that  he  will  not  pretend  to 
justify  the  talvijig  up  arms  against  one's  prince 
on  any  occasion  whatever  ;  and  that  be  always 
believed  it  to  be  much  more  agreeable  to  the 
nature  of  the  gospel,  and  the  practice  of  the 
ancier.t  church,  to  have  recourse  to  no  other 
arms  than  patience,  tears,  and  prayers.  In  his 
book,  "  On  the  Sovereignty  of  Kin"s,"  pub- 
lished in  16^0,  on  occasion  of  the  tragical  death 
of  CharlcR  I.  he  expresses  in  the  strongest  tenns 
his  approbation  of  the  doctrine  of  passive  obe- 
dience. This  abject  doctrine  he,  however,  held, 
with  the  exception  of  cates  of  conscience,  in 
which  he  regarded  the  authority  of  God  as  su- 
perior to  that  of  man.  When  the  seneschal  of 
Saumiu'  notified  to  him  an  ortler  of  the  cotlncil 
of  stale,  retjuiring  all  the  protestants  to  put  out 
hangings  before  their  houses  on  Corpus  Christi 
day  ;  instead  of  exhorting  his  flock  to  comply 
with  the  command,  he  went  from  house  to 
house,  counselling  them  to  suiFer  any  extremity 
rather  than  submit  to  the  arret.  No  hang- 
ings were  put  out,  and  the  order  was  soon  re- 
volced. 

Amyraut  was  the  author  of  outnerous  writ- 
ings ;  of  these,  the  priocipai,  besides  the  works 
already  mentioned,  are,  "  A  Treatise  on  Reli- 
gions," published  in  1631  ;  "On  the  Nature 
and  Extent  of  the  Gospel,"  1 636  ;  "  The  Ele- 
vation of  Faith,  and  Abasement  of  Reason," 
1641 ;  "  A  Defence  of  Calvin  in  relation  to 
the  Doctrine  of  absolute  Reprobation,"  in  La- 
tin and  French,  1644.  "  Paraphrases  on  the 
Scriptures,"  published  without  hJs  name ;  "  An 
Apology  for  the  Protestants ;"  *'  A  Treatise 
on  Free  Will;"  "On  Separation  from  the 
Church  of  Rome,"  in  Latin,  published  in  16471 
"  Irenicon,"  to  promote  a  rc-union  of  the  Lu- 
therans and  C^lvinists,  printed  in  1648  ;  "  Of 
the  Calling  of  Pastors,"  1649  i  "  Christian 
Morality,"  in  six  volumes,  8vo.  1652;  "A 
Treatise  on  Dreams  ■"  "A  Treatise  on  the  Mil- 
lennium ;"  "  The  Life  of  La  None  ;"  and  a 
poem  entitled  "  St.  Stephen's  Apology  to  his 
Judges."     These  pieces  ate  written  in  Fi-epch, 


except  where  particularly  menricned  to  be  ia 
Latin. 

Few  persons  of  the  clerical  order  wci-e  in  hit 
time  more  celebrated  than  Amyraut.  Hrs  writ- 
ings bear  msiks  of  a  sound  unJerstandii^,  and 
deep  penetration.  His  system  of  morality, 
though  now  almost  forgotten,  is  accurate  and 
elaborate,  and  furnished  several  subsequent 
writers  on  that  subject  with  large  materials. 
He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  world,  and 
capable  of  conversing  with  pertinency  and  flu- 
ency on  a  great  vaiicty  of  subjecLo.  His  can- 
dour procured  him  universal  res]>ect  among^ 
men.of  diderent  sects.  His  liberality  to  ttic 
poor  was  Urge,  and  without  distinction  of  ca- 
tholics and  reformed;  he  distributed  in  charity 
the  whole  salary  of  his  ministry  during  the  lasr 
ten  years  of  his  life.  He  died  in  possession  of 
high  anil  deserved  reputation,  in  the  year  1664. 
BayU.  Moreri.   Nouv.  Diet.  Hiu.—E. 

ANACHARSIS,  a  Scythian  philosopher, 
who  flourished  about  600  years  before  Christt 
was  the  son  of  a  Scythian  chief,  who  had  mar- 
ried a  native  of  Greece  Being  from  this  cir- 
cumstance early  instructed  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, he  b[:came  desirous  of  being  acquainted 
with  Grecian  wisdom,  and  obtained  from  the 
king  of  Scythia  an  embassy  to  Athens.  On  his. 
arrival,  in  the  first  year  of  thi  forty-seventh 
Olympiad,  or  592  before  Christ,  he  met  witli 
Toxaris,  one  of'^  his  countrymen,  who  con- 
ducted him  to  the  house  of  Solon.  When  he 
arrived  there,  he  desired  an  artendant  to  inform 
his  master  tliat  Anacharsis,  a  Scythian,  was  at* 
the  door,  and  requested  to  be  received  as  his 
guest  ahd  fiiend.  To  this  message  Solon's 
answer  was,  that  "  friendships  ^re  best  formed 
at  home ;"  to  which  Anacharsis  replied,  "  then 
let  Solon,  who  is  at  home,  make  me  his  friend,, 
and  receive  me  into  his  house."  Solon,  struck 
with  the  smartness  of  the  reply,  admitted  him  aa: 
his  guest,  and  finding  him,  upon  further  ac- 
quaintance, worthy  of  his  confidence,  gave  him 
a  place  in  his  friendship.  Anacharsis,  on  1  lis- 
part,  did  not  neglect  this  opportunity  of  possess- 
ing himself  of  all  the  wisdom  which  was  to  be. 
learned  from  so  excellent  a  master.  He  was 
introduced  by  Solon  to  the  most  eminent  meo. 
of  Athens,  and  was  the  firs!  stranger  who  rc- 
-tfcived  from  the  Athenians  the  honour  of  ci- 
tizeriship. 

Having  resided  several  years  In  Athens,  pro- 
bably till  the  death  of  Solon,  and  having  after- 
wards travelled  into  different  countries,  Ana- 
charsis returned  to  Scythia,  with  an  earnest  d&- 
sire  of  communicating  to  his  countrymen  the 
nisdom  whit:h  he  had  acquired,  and,  as  it  scemsi, 
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f>f  introducing  among  them  the  gods  and  laws  of 
Greece.  The  attempt,  however,  was  unsuc- 
cessful. While  he  was,  according  to  a  vow 
made  upon  his  wa^r  home,  performing  sacred 
rites  to  the  goddess  Cybele,  he  was  killed  by  an 
arrow,  sent,  as  is  related,  from  the  king's  own 
liand.  Thus  fell  Anacharsis,  a  sacrifice  to  the 
envy  and  folly  of  his  countrymen,  who  would 
not  submit  to  receive  wisdom  from  Greece. 

From  the  blunt  freedom  of  speech  which  he 
used,  arose  the  proverbial  phrase  of  "  Scythian 
eloquence."  The  invention  of  the  potter's  wheel 
has  been  ascribed  to  him ;  but  this  instrument 
"vras  known  in  the  time  of  Homer.  Among 
his  ingenious  sayings  the  following  may  de- 
serve to  be  mentioned.  "  Tlie  best  method  of 
teaching  a  youth  sobriety,  is  to  set  before  his 
eyes  a  drunken  man."  "  The  vine  bears  three 
sorts  of  fruit :  the  first,  pleasure ;  the  second, 
intoxication  ;  the  third,  remorse."  "  An  ape 
is  by  nature  ridiculsus;  man,  by  art  and  study." 
To  an  Athenian  of  infamous  character,  who 
reproached  him  for  being  a  Scythian,  he  said, 
<*  My  country  may  be  a  disgrace  to  me,  buc 
you  are  a  disgrace  to  your  country."  The 
epistles  which  bear  his  name  are  probably  spu' 
rious.  Herod,  lib.  iv  Plut.  f^t.  Solan.  D'lag. 
Lain.  lib.  i.  Straio,  lib.  vii.  Seneca,  Ep.  90. 
Slanlefs  Lives  tf  Phil.     Sruchr.—^. 

ANACLETUS,  or  Cletus,  or  Anen- 
CLETUS,  pope,  reckoned  by  Roman  catholics 
the  third,  succeeded  Linus  as  bishop  of  the 
church  of  the  Romans,  according  to  Eusebius, 
in  the  seccHid  year  of  the  rejgn  of  Titus,  that  is 
in  the  year  79  of  the  Christian  aera,  and  go- 
verned that  church  thirteen  years.  This  bislrop 
has  been  enrolled  among  the  saints  and  martyrs 
but  there  is  no  satisliictory  evidence  of  his  mar- 
tyrdom. Easeb.  Hist.  Ecel.  lib.  m.  c.  13,  IJ. 
Iran.  lib.  iii.  c.  3.  Dupin.  Platina.  Bttuer.—t. 

ANACLETUS,  a  competitor  for  the  pope- 
dom against  Innocent  II.  was  the  grandson  of 
a  converted  Jew,  named  Peter  of  Leon.  The 
emperor  Lotharius  11.  having  acknowledged 
Innocent  II.  as  successor  fo  the  papal  chair 
upon  the  death  of  Honorios  II.  in  I130,  Roger, 
kuig  of  Sicily,  did  homage  to  Anacletus.  lliuS 
powafully  supported,  a  violent  struggle  be- 
tween these  two  rivals  ensued,  and  Anacleius 
was  for  some  time  master  of  Rome.  After 
the  defeat  of  Roger,  upon  whom  he  had  con- 
ferred the  title  of  kingof  Naples  and  Sicily,  lie 
was  obliged  to  yield  to  (he  more  fortunate  com  - 
peiitor.  He  died  in  1138.  The  memory  of 
this  anti-pope  is  loaded  with  the  reproach  of 
scandalous  vices.  Dupin.  Aforeri.  Neuv.  Diet. 
Hiit—E. 

*0L.  1. 


ANACREON,  a  celebrated  lyric  poet,  was 
a  native  of  Teos  in  Ionia.  He  flourished  in 
the  sixth  century  fi.  C.  and  was  in  great  favour 
with  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  at  whose 
court  he  resided.  Such  was  his  fame,  that 
Hipparchus,  son  of  Pisistratus,  sent  a  vessel  of 
fifty  oars  on  purpose  to  bring  him  to  Athens. 
He  was  a  professed  voluptuary,  addicted  to  ths 
pleasures  of  wine  and  love  without  restraint, 
and  beyond  the  limits  prescribed  in  purer  times< 
Yet  he  had  a  sort  of  philosophical  contempt  of 
money,  if  the  story  be  true  that  he  returned  to 
Polycrates  a  large  sum  he  had  given  htm,  after 
finding  from  the  experience  of  two  nights  that 
the  thoughts  of  it  prevented  his  sleep.  He  en- 
joyed a  oiearfiil  old  age,  and  protracted  his  life 
to  eighty-five  years,  when,  as  it  is  said  (or 
prob^ly  fabled),  he  was  choakcd,  when  drink- 
ing by  a  grape-stone. 

The  poems  of  Anacreon  which  remain  are 
short  odes  upon  light  and  voluptuous  topics, 
abounding  in  suavity,  sprightlincss,  and  elegant 
fancy,  and  so  characteristic  in  their  manner,  as 
to  have  given  the  name  of  yfnacrevatic  to  the 
whole  class  of  similar  compositions.  Some 
suspicions  are  entertained  of  the  authenticity  of 
certain  of  the  pieces  which  form  the  collectio» 
passing  under  his  name,  but  many  of  them  an 
referred  to  by  ancient  writers.  Translations 
and  imitations  of  them  have  been  published  la 
various  languages.  The  free  versions  of  Cow- 
ley are  perhaps  the  happiest  attempts  of  this 
kind  in  English-  Of  the  editions  of  the  original, 
tfiose  of  Barnes  and  Pauw  are  the  most  esteem- 
ed.   Bayle,  Vtssius.  Lilius  Gyrald.—h. 

ANAGNOSTA,  John,  a  Byzantine  histo- 
rian, flourished  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  John 
Falxologus,  and  was  present  in  Tticssalonica, 
when,  in  the  year  1430,  that  city  was  besieged 
by  sultan  Morad,  and  brought  under  the  Turkish 
yoke.  He  relates  affairs  which  happened  two 
or  three  years  alt*r  that  siege,  and  therefore  lived 
at  least  to  the  year  14.33.  ^'*  work  "  De  Re- 
bus Coniitantinopolitanonim  Macedonicis,"  re- 
lates the  particulars  of  the  si^e  of  Thessaloni- 
Ca,  and  its  surrender  to  the  Turks,  This  his- 
tory was  published  in  Greek,  with  a  Latin  trans- 
lation, by  AUatius,  in  8vo,  at  Cologne,  in  1 653. 
Hankii  de  Byzant.  Script,  p.  I.  c.  38.  —  E. 

ANASTASIUS  L  emperor  of  the  East,  was 
born  at  Duras  in  Illyricum,  in  430,  o£an-obscur6 
parentage.  Of  his  youth  nothing  is  known. 
He  was  yet  one  of  the  officers  in  the  palace 
named  sileiitiarii,  under  the  great  chamberlain, 
and  had  not  atrjjned  the  rank  of  senator,  whcn^ 
at  the  advanced  age  of  siKty,  he  wa?  elevated  to 
the  empire,  in  491,  by  the  choice  of  Ariadiio; 
i  K 
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ytidoir  of  dte  emperor  Zeno*  who  gave  him  her 
baod  in  marriage.  Such  an  extraonliBary  rise 
attests  a  higK  reputadon  for  wisdom  and  virtue, 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  voice  of  the  people 
«  his  accession,  who  cried,  "  Reign,  Anasta- 
sius,  as  yoM  have  lived!"  His  first  act  corre- 
sponded with  th^f  hopes  ;  for  he  remitted  all 
dues  to  the  exchequer,  and  abolished  a  most 
oppressive  taxi  named  ehrysargyrum,  levied  up- 
en  all  who  exercised  any  trade  or  calling,  even 
common  beggars,  and  hence  termed  the  gold  of 
effiiciian.  He  moreover  expelled  all  informers 
trora  Constantinople,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  sate 
of  public  offices,  which  had  been  a  source  of 
great  abuses  in  the  preceding  reign.  Troubles, 
however,  both  foreign  and  domesdc,  soon  arose 
to  distract  the  falling  empire,  and  destroy  the 
popularity  of  die  emperor.  Longinus,  the  late 
emperor's  brother,  being  banished  to  his  native 
country  of  Isauria,  raised  there  a  formidable  re- 
bellion, wbidi  gave  employment  to  tlie  best  com" 
mandets  of  the  empire  for  some  years.  Various 
tumults  were  excited  in  Constantinople,  either 
eti  account  of  the  imposition  of  new  taxes,  or 
the  contemptible  factions  of  the  circus,  which 
were  attended  with  much  mischief  and  danger. 
The  Roman  troops  were  defeated  in  Thrace  by 
ihe  Bulgarians ;  and,  in  502,  the  Persians  broke 
into  the  Asiatic  dominions  of  the  empire,  and 
took  Amida.  An  army  sent  to  recover  the  place 
was  defeated.  It  was,  however,  restored  at  a 
truce  between  the  two  empires  made  in  505. 
About  this  timej  Mondo,  a  Goth,  settled  on  the 
'  Dacian  frontier,  making  incursions  into  the  Ro- 
man territories,  the  general  Sabinian  was  sent 
against  him,  which  obliged  him  to  have  re- 
course to  tlie  aid  of  Theodoric,  the  Gothic  king 
of  Italy.  Sabinian  was  entirely  defeated  by  the 
confederates  ;  and  the  empire  was  in  conse- 
quence involved  in  a  dispute  witli  Thcodotic. 
Such  were  the  dangers  that  seamed  to  press  on 
Constantinople,  that  Anastasius  displayed  its 
weakness  by  building  a  bulwark  called  the  hug 
vjall,  extending  between  fifty  and  sixty  miles 
from  the  Propontis  to  the  Euxine,  and  inclosing 
the  country  within  a  distance  of  tliirty-iive  or 
forty  miles  from  the  capital. 

The  difficulties  Anastasius  had  hitherto  sus- 
tained were  light  in  comparison  with  those 
in  which  he  was  involved  by  a  religious  war, 
the  first  that  disgraced  the  Christian  name. 
The  emperor,  who  was  a  favourer  of  the  Eu- 
tychians,  abolished,  at  their  suggestion,  an  or- 
thodox addition  that  had  been  made  to  the 
"  Trisagion,"  a  hymn  used  in  public  worship. 
This  occasioned  a  most  violent  tumult,  in  which 
many  persons  lost  their  lives  ;  and  the  emperoc 


was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  his  gallcTt  tiR 
the  orthodox  patriarch,  Macedonius,  had  par- 
doned and  interceded  for  him,  Macedonius 
was  afterwards  banished  ;  and  the  sedition  was 
renewed  with  sucli  accumulated  rage,  that 
Anastasius  was  obliged  to  conceal  himself  in  a 
suburb  for  three  days,  at  the  end  of  which  he 
appeared  in  the  circus  without  his  diadem,  and 
in  the  posture  of  a' suppliant,  and  was  happv  to 
reconcile  himself  with  his  praple  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  two  unpopular  ministers  to  their  fiiry. 
In  the  mean  time,  Vitalianus,  one  of  his  gene- 
rals, espousing  the  cause  of  Macedonius  and 
the  other  expelled  orthodox  prelates,  approach- 
ed Constant'uiople,  in  514,  with  an  aTm.y  of 
Huns  and  Bulgarians,  and  insisted  04  their  re- 
storation. As  this  was  not  complied  with,  be 
over-ran  Thrace  with  great  slaugtiter,  and  in- 
vested Constantinople  itself;  50  thar  the  emp^ 
ror  was  forced  to  agree  to  all  liis  conditions,  and 
consent  to  the  establishment  of  the  orthodox 
faith.  Pope  Symmiu:hus  engaged  in  this  quar- 
rel, and,  by  excommunicating  Anastasius,  set 
the  first  example  of  the  employment  of  spiritual 
thunder  against  sovereigns.  Anastasius  died,  in 
518,  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and 
twenty-eighth  of  his  reign ;  as  much  hated  by 
his  subjects  in  die  end  of  it,  as  he  had  been 
esteemed  in  the  bcgioning.  He  is  charged  by' 
the  catholic  historians  with  avarice,  cruelty,  and 
all  the  crimes  that  could  disgrace  a  sovereign  ; 
but  his  greatest,  in  their  eyes,  seems  to  base 
been  a  want  of  orthodoxy.  He  left  behind  him 
a  vast  treasure,  which,  if  not  accumulated  by 
strict  economy,  was  probably  raised  in  soim 
mode  from  the  spoils  of  the  pcopic.  Gibbnu 
Unlvers.  Hist.  —  A. 

ANASTASIUS  II.  whose  proper  name  wb» 
Artcmiiu,  was  elevated  to  the  throne  ni  Con- 
stantinople from  the  condition  of  secretary  in 
713.  He  was  a  man  of  learning,  and  a  zealous 
catholic,  yet  he  did  not  neglect  the  defence  of 
the  empire,  threatened  by  the  Saraceis.  He 
sent  Leo,  the  Isaurian,  with  a  strong  army  to 
resist  them  on  the  frontiers  oi  Syria  ;  and  pre- 
pared a|;ainBt  their  intended  siege  of  the  capital 
by  causmg  all  wiio  were  unprovided  with  means 
of  subsistence  to  leave  the  place,  and  by  filling 
the  arsenals  and  granaries,  and  repairing  the 
walls.  He  also  dispatched  a  fleet  to  the  isle  of 
Rhodes  to  destroy  the  enemy's  naval  stores  ; 
but  the  seamen  in  a  mutiny  killed  their  com- 
mander, and,  in  order  to  avoid  punishment,  set 
up  a  new  emperor,  by  name  Theodosius.  On 
llie  news  of  this  event,  Anastasius  fled  to  Nice, 
and  Theodosius,  proceeded  to  Constantinople, 
and,  after  a  siege  of  six  months,  got  j) 
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of  it.  Anastasius,  hereupon,  tcnonnced  hti 
clainit  and  taking  the  habit  of  a  monk,  with- 
drew to  Thesialonica,  after  ■  reign  of  about 
two  yean>  In  719,  Leo  being  then  emperor, 
Anastasios  quitted  his  retirement,  and  fled  to 
Tribelin  king  of  the  Bulgarians,  whom  he  prc- 
vailed  upon  10  espouse  his  cause.  At  the  head 
of  an  army  of  those  barhimns  he  marched  to 
ConitanEtnople,  which  he  expected  would  be 
surrendered  to  him  by  his  parUEans  ;  but  meet- 
ing with  a  rigorom  resistaitce,  the  Bulgarians 
were  so  provoked  at  their  disappointment,  that 
they  seised  Ana&tasina,  and  delivered  him  to 
Leo,  by  whom  be  was  put  to  death,  with  aU 
his  accomjdket.  Gibbon.  Univert.  Hitl. — A. 

ANAStASIUS,  pope,  a  Roman,  succeeded 
Siricius  in  the  see  of  Rome,  in  the  year  598. 
He  appears  10  posterity  under  no  other  charac- 
ter than  that  of  a  zealous  defender  of  the  ca- 
tholic faith.  Origen,  one  of  the  greatest  orna- 
ments oi  the  church,  whose  works  had  been 
read  and  admired  for  upwards  of  one  hundred 
uid  fifty  years,  was  by  diis  bigoted  pontiff  de- 
clared an  heretic  ;  all  catholic  Christians  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  see  of  Rome  were  pro- 
htbiied  reading  his  writings,  or  keeping  thein  in 
their  possession;  and  Ruffinus,  a  presbyter  of 
Aquileii,  who  had  translated  his  "Pcriarchon," 
orbookof  Principles,  was  cut  off  frtnn  the  com- 
munion. To  ^is  violent  act  of  intolerance  the 
bishop  of  Rome  was  instigated  bv  Jerom,  who 
had  himself  translated  many  of  Origen's  wnt- 
ii^  \  and  by  MarcelU,  a  bigot^  woman, 
whose  courage  in  opposing  the  new  doctrines 
which  were  countenanced,  or  connived  at,"  by 
the  clergv  of  Rome,  is  by  that  father  highly  ex- 
tolled. This  pontiff  died  in  the  year  402.  His 
epistle  to  John  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  had 
written  to  him  in  behalf  of'^Ruffinus,  is  extant, 
together  widi  Ruffinus's  apology,  in  Constant. 
Epist.  Rom.  Pontif.  fcL  ed,  Paris,  1721,  Auz. 
ep.  165.  Hieran,  ep.  16.  Plalina.  Dupln.  Mo- 
reri.  Fabric.  Bib.  Gr.  lib.  v.  c.  35.  §  8.— E. 

ANASTAS[US  II.  pope,  the  son  of  a  Ro- 
man  citizen,  succeeded  pope  Gelasius  in  the 
year  496.  This  pontiff  possessed  a  strong  dis- 
position to  promote  the  peace  of  the  cliurch, 
not  by  the  only  practicable  method  of  mu- 
tual forbearance,  but  by  bringing  the  whole  bo- 
dy to  a  unity  of  faith  and  worship.  For  tlit'i 
purpose  he  wrote  to  the  emperor  Anastasiiis  a 
conciliatory  letter,  and  sent  upon  the  embassy, 
besidestwo  bishops,  Festus  a  patrician.  This 
layman,  in  a  private -conference  with  the  empe- 
ror, was  brought  over  to  his  views;  and  en- 
gaged to  use  his  interest  with  the  pope  to  effect 
a  i£conciliation  between  the  eastern  and  western 
-churches,  upon  such  terms  as  the  emperor  pro- 


posed. The  pacific  temper  of  the  pontiff  might 
have  mised  great  expectations  from  this  nego- 
tiation ;  but  It  was  suddenly  broken  off  by  the 
death  of  the  pope,  while  Festus  was  on  his  way 
to  Rome  :  he  died  in  the  year  498,  before  nt 
had  completed  the  second  year  of  his  ponttiicate. 
A  pope  who,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  was  willing 
to  sacrifice,  in  part,  the  pretensions  of  his  see, 
.was  not  likely  to  obtain,  in  ages  of  ignorance) 
any  disdnguishing  honours.  Pope  AnastasiuB 
II.  has  not  been  thought  worthy  of  a  place  ta 
the  calendar :  bigoted  biographers  have  even 
attempted  to  asperse  his  memory,  hy  perpetu- 
ating a  malignant  rumour,  that  he  was  cut  off 
by  a  sudden  death  as  a  judgment  from  heaven. 
(Platina,  de  Vit.  Ponlif.  Anast.  II.)  Yet  aU  that 
we  know  of  him  seems  to  prove,  that  he  was  an 
amiable  and  wonhy  man.  His  letter  to  the 
emperor,  with  another  to  Clovis,  king  of 
France,  congratulating  him  on  his  converston 
to  Christianity,  are  still  extant  in  the  books  of 
councils.  Dupia.  Fabric.  Bibl.  Grac.  lib.  v. 
o-  35-  §  8.  PlatiHa.  Cav.  Hist.  Lit.  —  E. 

ANASTASIUS  Hi.  pope,  a  Roman  by 
birth,  succeeded  Sergius  in  the  year  911.  He 
possessed  the  papal  chair  only  two  years.  The 
only  praise  which  rests  upon  the  memory  of 
this  pontiff,  is,  that  he  did  nothing  deserving  of 
blame :  an  higher  encomium  than  inav  at 
first  view  be  perceived.  Moreri.  P/atina.  Setv* 
fr.~E. 

ANASTASIUS  IV.  pope,  called  Conrad  be- 
fore  his  advancement  to  the  papal  dignity,  suc- 
ceeded Eugenius  III.  in  the  year  1153.  Being 
of  a  peaceable  temper,  he  sent  his  canlinal,  Ge- 
rard, to  settle  a  dispute,  which  had  arisen  in  the 
last  pontificate  between  die  court  of  Rome  and 
the  emperor  Frederic,  concerning  the  disposal 
of  an  episcopal  see.  The  messenger  behaved  with 
more  haughtiness  than  the  emperor  was  in- 
clined to  bear,  and  he  received  orders  to  quit 
Germany.  The  pope  took  no  notice  of  the 
affront,  and  yielded  to  the  emperor  the  point  in 
dispute.  This  submission,  which  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  the  humane  desire  of  preventing  the 
horrors  of  war,  has  been  imputed,  by  writers 
jealous  for  the  honour  of  the  papal  crown,  to 
pusillanimity.  In  a  great  scarcity  of  corn, 
which  happened  during  this  pontificate,  [lie 
pope  showed  great  humanity,  by  his  liberal  con- 
tributions towards  the  suppojt  of  the  poor. 
There  was  more  merit  in  this  artion,  than  in 
the  hull  which  he  issued  for  increasing  tlie  pii- 
vileges  of  the  knights  of  the  hospital  at  Jeru- 
salem, since  k>iown  bythe  name  of  tiie  knights 
of  Malta.  After  possessing  the  papa)  rhiiir 
little  more  than  one  year.  Anastasius  IV.  died 
in  1154.     'I'en  letters  of  tfiis  pope  arc  prc- 
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MTved  in  the  Collections  of  Councils  by  Lab- 
be  i-nil  Harduln,  and  in  Du  Chesne's  Histo- 
ry of  France.  P/atiua.  Mareri.  Fabric.  Bibl. 
Grac.Yih.-v.  c.  35.  §  8.  — E. 

ANASTASIUS,  an  antipope,  was  elected  in 
the  year  855  by  the  commissaries  of  the  empe- 
ror Louis  If.  in  opposition  to  Benedict  III.  but 
was  obliged,  soon  afterwards,  to  relinquish  his 
pretensions.     Mortri.  —  E. 

ANASTASIUS,  the  Sinaite,  a  monk  of 
mount  Sinai,  in  Palestine,  flourished  !n  the  sixth 
century,  and  lived,  as  appears  from  liis  writings, 
nearly  to  the  end  of  that  century.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  works,  in  Greek,  still  extant, 
among  which  are,  "  Hodegos"  [A  Guide  in  the 
Way],  printed  in  4to,  at  Ingoldstadt,  in  1606  ; 
■written  against  a  sect  called  the  Acephali,  who 
admitted  only  one  nature  in  Christ;  a  work  of 
little  value,  except  on  account  of  the  numerous 
references  which  it  contains  to  the  writings 
and  opinions  of  others ;  and  "  Anagoria,  or 
Mysterious  Contemplations  on  the  six  Days 
Creation,"  the  last  book  of  which  was  puo- 
lished  in  Greek,  in  410,  at  London,  in  1682  ;  a 
treatise,  which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Mos- 
hcim,  betrays  the  levity  and  ignorance  of  the  au- 
dior.  He  has  left  several  other  tracts  to  be 
found  in  the  "  Bibliotheca  Patrum,"  Fabric. 
Bibl.  Grac.  lib.  V.  c.  35.  §  1.  Cav.  Hist.  Lit. 

ANASTASIUS,  Theopolitanus,  bishop 
of  Antioch,  flourished  in  the  sixth  century.  The 
nnpcror  Justinian  formed  a  design  to  depose  him, 
for  espousing  the  opinions  of  a  sect  called  Incor- 
ruptibles,  who  held  that  the  body  of  Christ,  even 
before  his  resurrection,  was  incorruptible  and 
incapable  of  suffering.  Justinian  was  ptcvented 
by  death  from  executing  his  purpose;  but  Justin 
the  younger,  in  ihe  year  570,  banished  this  pa- 
triarch ;  and  he  remained  in  exile  twenty-three 
years.  In  the  year  593,  under  the  reign  of 
Mauritius,  he  was  recaOed  and  restored  to  his 
sec ;  he  died  in  the  year  509,  and  was  succeeded 
by  another  Anastasms,  wno  was  killed  in  a  tu- 
mult by  the  Jews  in  609.  This  bishop  of  An- 
tioch, who  has  been  confounded  with  Anasta- 
sius  the  Sinaite,  has  left  some  sermons  and  trea- 
tises on  the  trinity,  and  other  points  of  faith,  of 
which  a  Latin  translation  was  pubhshed,  in  4to, 
at  Ingoldstadt,  in  1616  ;  and  "  Oti  the  Annun- 
ciation of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  tlie  Transfigu- 
ration of  Christ,"  published  in  Greek  and  La- 
tin, in  the  &rst  volume  of  "  Combesisii  Aucca- 
lius,"  folio,  Paris,  1648.  Evagriut,  iv.  40.  v. 
5.  vi.  14.  Nicfpharus,  xvii,  36.  xviii.  26,  44. 
Fabr.  Bibi.  Grac.  lib.  v.  c.  34.  §  i.  — E. 

AN ASTAiJlUS^  the  Ubrariao,  a  Komaa  ab- 


bot, flourished  in  the  ninth  century.  Under  se- 
veral popes,  he  had  the  charge  of  the  Vatican 
library.  In  the  year  869,  he  assisted  in  die  ge- 
neral council  of  Constantinople.  He  translated 
into  Latin  the  acts  of  that  council,  and  prefixed 
to  die  translation,  "  An  History  of  the  Schism 
of  Photius  and  the  Council."  He  also  trans- 
lated other  acts  of  the  councils  of  the  Greek 
church ;  and  wrote,  or  compiled,  the  lives  ef 
the  popes  down  to  Nicholas  I.  continued  by 
others,  and  published,  with  the  ecclesiastical  hi&^ 
tory  of  Nicephorus,  SynccDus,  and  Theophanes, 
in  folio,  at  Paris,  in  1649.  An  edition  of  this 
work,  with  enlargements,  has  been  since  pub- 
lished by  Bianchini,  in  four  volumes  folio,  at 
Rome,  in  1718.  Anastasius  was  a  learned  man, 
and  a  toleiable  writer.  Fabr.  Bib.  Grtte.  lib.  v. 
c.  35.  §  8.  Dupin.  Cav.  Hist.  Lit.  Moreri. 
Nmv.  Diet.  Hist.  —  E. 

ANATOLIUS,  patriarch  of  Constantini^lc, 
succeeded  Flavian  in  that  dignity  in  die  year 
449.  Before  his  preferment  to  the  patriarchate, 
and  afterwards  till  the  death  of  TheodosiuB  the 
yout^er,  Anatolius  supported  the  paay  of  die 
Eutychians,  who  held  that  there  was  but  one  na- 
ture in  Christ :  but  after  the  accession  of  Marci- 
an,  who  favoured  the  opposite  party,  be  passed 
over  to  the  catholic  orthodox  belief  of  two  na- 
tures, and  thus  at  once  secured  the  favour  of  the 
emperor  and  of  pope  Leo.  While  An^olius 
found  himself  supported  by  the  imperial  power, 
he  maintained  a  bold  contest  with  Leo,  for  the 
equality  of  the  two  churches  of  Rome  and  Con- 
stantinople: hut  when  he  found  Marcian  dis- 
posed to  yield  to  the  pretensions  of  the  sec  of 
Rome  to  the  supremacy  in  the  church,  he  gave 
up  the  point.  Farther  to  secure  the  favour  of 
the  pope,  he  called  a  council  at  Constantinople, 
in  whicli  he  procured  a  sentence  of  anathema 
against  Nestorius  and  Euiyches,  and  sent  de- 
puties to  Rome  assuring  Leo  of  the  purity  of  bis 
faith.  Candour  will  not  fortud  us  to  demur  up- 
on the  sincerity  of  this  conversion ;  and  wc 
may  be  allowed  to  dismiss  this  time-serving  ec- 
clesiastic widiout  panegyric.  He  died  in  die 
yeaiv  458.     Cone.  Ch<Uced.  epud  Dupin.  Ma-- 

ANATOLIUS,  bishop  of  Laodicea  in  Sy- 
ria, was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  and  flourished 
in  the  third  century,  under  the  emperors  Probus 
and  Cams.  He  was  eminently  disunguished 
among  his  contemporaries,  for  his  acquaintance 
with  Greek  learning  and  philosophy,  and  fbr- 
his  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  geometry,  astro? 
nomy,  grammar,  and  logic.  From  his  excelleait 
qualifications,  the  citizens  of  Alexandria  thought 
him  wordiy  to  fill  up  the  vauuU  Atistotdiaa 
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school ;  and  it  is  probable,  from  the  manner  in  lection,    entitled  "  Theolo?umena  Arithmeri- 

-which  Eusebius  mentions  this  circumstance,  that  ca."     Fragments  of  Anatohus  are  published  bf 

he  accepted  the  charge,  and  was  for  some  time  Fabricius,  whence  appcats  the  high  estimation 

a  preceptor  in  philosophy,  according  to  the  Pe-  in  which  he  held  mathematical  learning,  as  con- 

ripatetic  system.     Whether  he   was  born  of  nected   with  philosophy.     Euseb.    Hist.   Etc. 

Christian  parents,  or  became  a  convert  from  lib.  yii.  c.  3a.    Hieran.  de  Vit.  III.  c.  73.    Fa~ 

paganism  to  Christianity,  is  not  certain.     It  is  br'u.  B'M.    Grtec.  Ub.  jii.  c.  2.       Cav.  Hist. 

highly  probable  that  he  was  a  Christian  long  Lit.     Lardner'i  Cred.  part  ii.  c.  51.     Sruet' 

before  he  became  bishop  of  Laodicea  j  for  he  er.  —  E. 

is  spoken  of  as  enjoying  the  friendship  of  the        ANAXAGORAS,  to  whom  was  given  the 

preceding  bishop  of  that  see,  at  the  time  of  die  appellation  of  Mimd,  one  of  the  most  illus- 

sicge  of  Bruchium,  or  Pyruchium,  one  of  the  trious  philosophers  of  antiquity,  was  bom  at 

quarters  of  the   city  of  Alexandria,  which  is  Clazomene,  in  Ionia,  in  the  first  year  of  the 

supposed  tohavc  happened  in  the  reign  of  Gal-  seventieth  Olympiad,  or  five  hundred  years  be- 

lienus,  about  the  year  269.     A  memorable  in-  fore  Christ.     If  the  account  which  Pythagoras 

cident  occurred  during  this  siege,  which  places  gave  of  philosophers  be  true,  that  they  are  men 

the  character  of  Anatolius  in  an  amiable  light,  who  appear  in  life  merely  as  spectators,  and 

Anatolius  was  shut  up  in  Bruchium  ;.his  friend  who,  despising  all  other  pursuits,  devote  thcm- 

Eusebius  was  without,  among  the  Romans,  the  selves  to  the  study  of  nature,  and  the   search 

besiegers.     When  the  besieged  were  severely  after  wisdom,  (Cic.  Tusc.  Disp.  lib.  v.  c.  3.) 

harassed  by  famine,  Anatolius  contrived  to  in-  Anaxagoras  was  eminently  entitled  to  be  called 

form  his  fnend  of  their  situation,  and  to  entreat  a  philosopher.     Thou^  of   noble  extraction, 

him,  who  had  great  interest  with  the  Roman  and  possessed  of  a  large  patrimony,  he  relin- 

commander,  to  obtain  permission,  that  such  as  quishcd  his  connections  and  estate,  that  he  might 

vrere  unfit  for  the  use  of  arms  might  leave  the  he  entlreW  disengaged  from  secular  concerns, 

city.     Permission  was  granted,  and  aged  per-  and,  as  Cicero  says,   *'  give  himself  wholly  to 

tons,  children,  women,  ecclesiastics,  and  many  the  divine  pleasure  of  learning  and  Inquiry."- 

others,  cloathed  In  their  habits,  escaped;  and  "  An,  nl  Ita  se  res  haberet,  Anaxagoras,  aut  hie 

mat  mullitodes  of  them  were  entertained  by  ipse  Democritus,  agros  et  patrlmonia  sua  rel!-' 

Eusebius..  quissent,  huic  discendi  quKrendique  divinz  de- 

After  this,  but  at  what  rime,  or  upon  what  lectaiioni  toto  se  animo  dedlssent  ?*'  (Tusc.  Qu. 

occasion,  is  not  known,  Anatolius  left  Atexan-  lib.  v.  Conf.  Valer.  Max.  lib.  vili.  c.7.)   Those 

dria,  and  went  into  Syria;  where  Theotecn us,  who  measure  the  value  of  every  thing  by  the 

bishop  of  Cssarea,  ordained  him  bishop,  in-  money  it  will  produce,  and  are  of  opinion  that 

tending  him  for   his  successor,   and,  in   fact,  the  first  object  in  life  is  to  get  wealth,  will,  of 

making  him  his  colleague:  but  Anatolius,  on  course,  ridicule  Anaxagoras's  plan,  and  be  dis- 

his  way  to  a  council  held  at  Antioch  on  the  af-  po^ed    to    say,    as   many    of   his    countrymen 

fain  of  Paul   of  Samosata,    passing  through  said,  "  that  he  philosophised  very  faolishly." 

Laodicea,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Euse-  ( o'urujf  a.unr  ayo'^a  <ropi!^s^ai.      Plat.  Hip. 

bius,  was  detained  by  the  body  of  Christians  in  Maj.)   And  there  may.  In  truth,  be  some  reason 

that  city,  and  was  appointed  tlieir  bishop.  This  to  hesitate  concerning  the  wisdom  and  merit  of 

probably  happened  about  the  yeara6g.     Of  his  that  kindof  contempt  of  the  world,  which,  while 

episcopal  conduct  and  character  no  particulars  it  robs  the  individual  of  many  real  comforts,  de- 
arc  related  ;  but  he  is  spoken  of  In  general  terms  prives  society  of  the  benefit  of  his  active  ser- 
»s  a  great  ornament  of  the  Christian  cliurch.     vices. 

Eusebius  mentions,  as  a  proof  of  his  elot^ence  Anaxagoras  left  his  lands  to  be  cultivated  and 
and  his  extensive  knowledge  and  learning,  a  enjoyed  by  his  relations,  and  became  a  pupil  of 
treatise  written  by  Anatolius  concerning  Eas-  Anaximeues  the  Milesian,  At  twenty  years  of 
ter,  "  De  Paschate,  or  Canones  Paschales,"  age  he  lefr  Miletus,  and  entered  upon  the  smdy 
from  which  he  makes  a  large  extract.  An  an-  and  profession  of  philosophy  at  Athens,  where, 
cient  Latin  version  of  this  work,  said  to  be  by  according  to  Diogenes  Laenius,  he  remained 
Rufinus,  and  to  be,  in  the  main,  a  faithful  co-  thirty  years.  He  was,  probably,  the  first  discl- 
py   of  the  genuine  work,  was   published  by    pie  of  the  Ionian  school,  founded  by  Thales^ 
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,  ^gidius  Bucherius,  in  folio,  at  Antwerp,  in  who  taught  philosophy  in  Athens ;  but  Clement 

-634.  We  also  learn  from  Eusebius  and  Jerom,  of  Alexandria  is  mistaken,  when  he  says,  (Strtx 

that  he  wrote  ten  books  of  "  Institutes  of  Arlth-  mat.  lib.  ii.)  that  he  translated  the  school  from 

ntcfic, "extracts  of  whicharcpreservedin  acol-  Ionia  to  Athens;  for  the  Ionian  school  was 
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cofMinuedby  Archelaus.  aJisciple  of  Anaxago-  covers   some   degree  of  VMu'ty,  also  stronglr 

ras,  and  was. by  him  transferred  to  Adieus  from  naarkt  the  equanimity  with  which  this  truephi- 

L3napr^acus.      (Diog- Lacrt.  lib.  ii.)  Ioso[^er  met  the  vicissiludcs  of  fortune.     Other 

Anaxagoras    acquired    high    reputation    ia  anecdotes,   which  still    more   aiFectingly  ilivs- 

Athens  as  a  preceptor  in  philosophy,  and  had  trate  this  part  of  his  character,  must  not  be 

many  JUustrious  disciples,  amcng  whom  were  omitted.     Receiving,  as  he  was  one  day  ddi- 

Kuripides  the  tragediati,  the  statesman  Pericle:;,  vering  a  lecture  in  philosophy,  the  news  of  the 

MidSacratm.  To  these  sooie  add  Themisiocles  i  death  of  one  of  his  sons,  he  calmly  said,  **  I  Iciiew 

but  the  date  of  his  birch  is  several  years  prior  to  that  I  begat  him  moiral."     He  consoled  him- 

chat  of  this  philosopher.    Without  undertaking  self  by  a  similar  reflection,  when  he  received 

•Any  public    odice,  04*  appearing  in  affairs  of  lus  own  sentence  of  condemnation;  "Nature," 

Kate,  he  served  the  Ath^'an  republic.     It  is  saidhe,  "longagopronouocedthefiame sentence 

jtrohible  that   Pericles  was  much  indebted  to  against  me.' 

htm,  aot  only  for  his  early  principles  of  wis-  After  lus  banishment  from  Athens,  Anaxago- 
dom,  bw  for  frequent  advice  and  counsel  in  ras  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  at  Lram- 
impoftant  concerns.     Neither  his  learning,  nor  psacus,  where  hetaught  philosophy  in  the  school 
his  disinterested  spirit,  nov  the  friendship  of  Pe-  of  his  deccitsed  master,  Anaximenes,  till,  in  the 
■  licles,  could  preserve  him  from  persecution.  He  year  before  Christ  428,  the  inhrmities  of  age 
was  accu^  by  Cieo  of  impiety,  for  teaching  terminated  his  labours.     Seing  asked,  just  l*r- 
that  the  sun  wasa  burning  mass  of  stone,  {Slu-  fore  his  death,  ^vhether  he  wished  to  be  carried 
tarch.  de  Supcrstit.]  or  an  inanimate  fiery  sub-  for  interment  to  Clazomenc,  his  native  place. 
Stance.;  herein,  robbing  it  of  its  divinity,  and  he  said,  "  It  is  unnecessary ;  the  way  to  the  re- 
contradicting  the  popuijar  opinion,  that  the  sun  gions  below  is  every  where  alike  open."     He 
was  A)>ollo,.oneof  thegreuterdeities.     Perhaps  gave,  at   the  same  time,  a  siogularly  striking 
apolitical  dissatisfaction  might  have  some  share  proof  of  the  placid    chcarfulness  and  benevo- 
in  this  prosecution  ;  for,  it  is  said,  that  Thucy-  lence  of  his  disposition,  in  the  reply  (Plutarch, 
dides,  who  was  of  a  party  opposed  to  Pericles,  Pneccpt.  de  Rep.  gerend.  Conf.  Diog.  Latirt.) 
'Charged  Anaxagoras  not  only  with  impiety,  but  which  he  made  to  a  message  from  the  magi- 
with  treasooab^  practices.    But  from  the  pro-  stratcs  of  Lampsacus,  requescii^  to  be  infonaei 
fession,   opinions,   and   general   character    of  -in  what  manner  he  would  permit  them  to  ho- 
Anaxagoras,  it'  is  prohaUe  that  his  principal  nour  his  memory.    -"  Only,"  said  he,  "  let  the 
ofi^ce  was  the  propagation  of  new  opinions  day  of  my  death  be  annually  kept  as  a  holiday 
-concerning  the  gods.     That  he  did  not  scruple,  by  the  boys  in   ihc  schools  of  Lampsacus. 
when  occasion  oifered,  to  expose  the  vulgar  su-  The  good-humoured  requestwas  complied  with ; 
perstitions,  may  be  concluded  from  the  ridicule  and  the  custom  remained  ia  Lampsacus  in  the 
which  he  cast  upon  the  Athenian  priests  for  time  of  Diogenes  Lacrtius.     Anaxagoras  died 
.^wedic^ng  an  unfortunate  event  from  the  un-  about  the  age  of  sevenry-Cwo.    The  inhabitants 
usual  appearance  of  a  ram  which  had  but  one  honoured  his  memory  by  3  tomb,  on  which  was 
bom:  to  convince  the  people  that  there  was  inscribed  this  epitaph  : 
nothing  in  the  afiarr  supernatural,  he    open- 
ed die  head  of  the  animal,  and  showed  them,  Erfafs,  ffXHoroi- aXijflaiar  «m  «sfMt  aS/njo-Hf 
;tiiat  it  was  so   constructed,  as   necessarily  to  Ovptxris  xwfte,  xeiroi  Arx^ayopxt. 
prevent  Ae  growth   of  die   other  horn.     It  ^^j,  ^^^^  ^^^^  Anai»  an,  confine) 
does   not,  however,    appear  that  any  accusa-  Wji«c  mind  c^pioredthe  pathioriicav'aiy  tmiii. 
tion    was    brought    against    Anaxagoras    for 

teaching  Hie   docmne   of  a    Supreme    Intelli-  An  dtar  is  also  said  to  have  been  consecrated 

gence,  the  Creator   of  the   world.     He   was  to  him,  inscribed  witii  the  words  Truth,  and 

tenteaced  bjr  his  judges  to  death,  but,  through  Mind;  of  which  the  latter  was  the  appellation 

vihe  interposition  of  Pericles,  who  appeared  in  givenhim,  on  account  of  the  doctrine  which  Jw 

his  defence,  and  maintained  that  he  had  com-  taught  concerning  the  origin  and  formation  of 

mitted  no  capital  crime,  and  that  his  prosecutioR  die  world. 

:had  been  prompted  by  prejudice  and  malice,  the  Several  particulars  are  related  concerning  this 

sentence  was  changed  to  that  of  "fine  and  exile,  {ihilosopher,    which   must    be   entered  in    the 

When  one  ofhisfnends  expressed  regret  on  ac-  long  catalogue  of  fables.     Of  this  kind  wc 

•count  of  his  banishment,  he  said,  "  Ft  is  not  I  ought,  probably,  to  reckon  the  story  told  by 

-who  have  lost  the  Athenians ;  but  the  Athenians  PiiUarch,  in  his  life  of  Pericles ;  that,  when  he 

»bo  have  ioat  me :"  a  speech  which,  if  k  di$-  was  grown  old,  finding  himself  B^locted,  and 
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in  want,  he  covtted  up  his  head,  determining 
to  starve  himself,  till  Peticles  came  to  him,  and 
entreated  him  to  live,  that  he  migiit  not  lo'^e  eo 
valuable  a  counsellor  ;  upon  wl'ich,  uncover- 
ing his  face,  he  replied,  "  Ah,  Pericles !  they 
who  have  need  of  a  lamp,  take  care  to  .<^upply  it 
with  oil:"  (Flut.  Vit.  Periclis)  for  Anaxagoras 
was  not  more  than  tilty  years  old  when  he  left 
Athens  ;  and  ii  was  never  probable,  thai  Peri- 
cles would  suffer  a  man,  whom  he  90  much  va- 
lued, to  be  ill  extreme  indigence.  Still  more  in- 
credible is  the  siory^  told  by  Pliny  and  confirmed 
by  Plutarch,  and  recorded  on  the  Aruiidelian 
marbles,  of  a  stone,  about  the  size  of  a  bean, 
of  an  adust  colour,  which,  in  (he  fourth  year  of 
the  seventy-seventh  Olympiad,  or  in  the  second 
ytii  of  the  seventy  <ei^th  Olympiad,  fell  horn 
the  sun,  in  the  day  time,  in'  a  part  of  Thrace 
near  the  river  ^gos,  the  fall  of  which  was  pre- 
dicted by  Anaxagoras.  His  prediction  of  a 
rfiowcr  of  rain  at  the  Olympic  games  was 
fiot  quite  so  wonderful. 

Tne  records  which  remain  of  this  philoso- 
pher are  mere  fragments,  occasionally  scattered 
through  various  writings,  and,  after  an  interval 
of  more  than  seven  hundred  years,  collected, 
with  little  care  and  judgment,  by  Diogenes 
Lacsrtiui.  The  accounts  ahound  widi  chrono- 
logical contradictions,  and  other  inconsistencies ; 
ana  the  biographer  himsdf  has  given  unequi- 
vocal prooK  of  ignorance  or  negligejice,  a  strik- 
ing example  of  which  is,  his  making  Aoaxa- 
goras  Kpcak  of  the  tomb  of  Mausolus,  who  did. 
not  die  till  the  year  353  before  Christ,  seventy- 
five  years  posterior  to  the  death  of  this  philoso- 
pher. We  may  be  allowed  to  receive  such  me- 
morials with  some  degree  of  suspicion,  and  to 
exhibit  with  diffidence  a  summary  of  his  doc- 
trine, which  must  be,  in  a  great  measure,  col- 
lected from  such  sources. 

In  natural  philosophy,  Anaxagoras,  in  the 
KwJst  of  some  strange  conceptions,  held  opi- 
nioDS  which  indicate  no  inconsiderable  know- 
ledge of  nature.  He  appears  to  have  had  no 
other  idea  of  the  heavens  than  as  a  solid  vault, 
in  which  luminous  bodies  are  fixed,  which  were 
oti^inaJly  stones,  raised  from  the  earth  by  the 
rapid  molten  of  the  ambient  aetlier,  set  on  nre  by 
in  heat,  and  kept  in  their  places  by  the  rapid  cir- 
cular motion  of  the  heavens.  That  he  con- 
ceived the  sun  to  be  a  fiery  stone,  is  attested  by 
numerous  authorities,  among  which  are  Xcno- 
phon  (Memorab.  lib.  iv.)  and  Plato,  (Apolog. 
Soc.}  who  must  havebeenweil  acquainted  with 
bis  tenets  :  bodi  introduce  Socrates  as  refuting 
and  detidil^  this  notion  ;  and  the  latter  makes 
bim  speak  of  his  books  as  of  litde  value.    Yet 


Anaxagoras  must  have  paid  considerable  atten^ 
non  to  the  phaenomcEia  of  nature,  to  have  pei- 
ceived  that  the  rainbow  is  the  eftVct  of  the  re- 
flection of  the  solar  rays  from  a  dark  cloud,  and 
that  wind  is  produced  by  the  rarefaction  of  the 
air,  and  sound  by  its  percussion.  If,  as  is  re- 
lated, he  could  predict  lain,  and  darktiess  at 
noon  day,  he  must  have  had  some  knowledge 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  of  eclipses. 

Of  his  opinions  concerning  the  principles  of 
nature,  and  the  origin  of  things,  our  informa- 
tion is  somewhat  more  correct.  He  supposed) 
in  nature  as  many  kind^  of  principles,  as  there 
are  species  of  compound  bodies;  and  conceived, 
that  the  peculiar  form  of  the  primary  particles, 
of  which  any  body  is  composed,  is  the  same 
with  thar  of  me  compound  body  itself.  A  bone, 
for  example,  he  imagined  to  be  composed  of  a 
great  number  of  small  hones  ;  a  piece  of  gold^ 
of  small  particles  which  are  themselves  gold  : 
thus,  according  to  Anaxagoras,  bodies  of  every 
kiiid,are  generated  from  ifUHOfLs^ctx,  similar  par- 
ticles. This  system  is  well  represented  by  Lu- 
cretius : 
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And  blood,  dikI  fire,  kiid  earth,  and  mau^  gold). 
Are  in  their  imiUeitportiDDi  itili  tlie  iiuie.. 

Theabsurdity  of  this  notion  is  evident:  if  ad- 
miDs  no  simple,  uncompounded  principles  :  it 
makes  no  provision  for  production  or  dissolu- 
tion, the  formation  of  any  new  body  being,  ac- 
cording to  this  doctrine,  nothing  more  than  the 
collecting  together  of  a  numbcc  of  small  simi- 
lar bodies  ;  and  it  gives  no  explanation  of  the 
original  formation  of  the  small  compound  bo- 
dies iif  which  the  larger  consist. 

ThatpartoFthe  system  of  Anaxagoras,  which 
explains  the  active  principle  in  nature,  is  more 
consonant  to  reason.  Anaxagoras.  according  to 
Diogenes  Laertiui,  (lib.  it.  n.  6.)  taught  that  ' 
"  the  universe  consists  of  small  bodies  composed 
of  similar  parts,  and  that  mitKl  is  the  beginning 
of  motion."  "  He  was  thefirst,"  says  tne  same 
writer,  "  who  superadded  mind  to  matter,  open- 
ii^  his  work  in  this  pleasing  and  sublime  lan- 
guage *  all  things  were  confused ;  then  came 
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mind,  and  disposed  them  in  order."  Plato  as-  the  reign  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  about  B>C. 
sens  (Phxd.  Hippias  Major)  that  this  philo-  370 — 80.  Suidas  says  he  was  the  first  who  in- 
sopher  taught  the  existence  of  a  disposing  mind,  troduced  on  the  stage  love  adventures,  turning 
the  cause  of  all  tilings.  Aristotle  says,  (Me-  upon  the  mis-haps  of  youn^  damsels.  He  was 
taph.  lib.  i.  c.  3.)  that  Anaxagoras  taught,  a  personable  man,  and  amcted  great  magnifi- 
that  mind  was  "  the  cause  of  the  world,  andof  cencc  in  his  dress  and  equipage;  and  even  is 
all  order,"  and  that  "  while  all  things  clscare  said  once  to  have  recited  a  piece  at  Athens  on 
compounded,  this  alone  is  pure  and  unmixed  ;"  horsebaclc.  He  had  more  genius  than  correct- 
and  thai "  he  ascribes  to  this  principle  two  pow-  ncss ;  and,  iliough  he  was  greatly  cliagrined  at 
ers,  to  know  and  to  move,  saying,  that  mind  ill  success,  would  not  take  the  pains  to  retotic^ 
put  the  universe  into  motion."  Cicero  ex-  his  performances.  Of  sixty-live  plays  which 
liressly  asserts,  tliougli  nor  without  some  incon-  he  composed,  ten  only  were  crowned,  The 
astency  with  what  he  had  before  said  of  Thales,  Athenians,  who  would  seldom  endure  any  rc- 
that  Anaxagoras,  who  was  a  disciple  of  Anaxi-  Sections  on  their  state,  whatever  liberties  they 
mencs,  was  the  ^rrf  who  taught,  that  the  ar-  permitted  against  individuals,  condemned  him  to 
rangement  and  order  of  all  things  was  contrived  die  of  famine  for  a  line  censuring  their  govcm- 
ancT  accomphshed  by  the  understanding  and  ment.  An  "  Odyssey"  of  this  poet  is  mentioned 
power  of  an  intinite  mind.  (DcNat.  Deor.  byAthen^us.  Fossiui.  £ay!e,-~A. 
lib.  i.  c.  10,  II.  Conf.  Tusc.  Q.  iii.  24,  v.  39.  ANAXARCHUS,  a  Grecian  philosopher, 
DeOrat.  lib.  iii.  c.  251)  Plutarch  and  others  who  flourished  under  Philip  of  Macedon  and 
-confirm  this  account  of  the  doctrine  of  Anaxa-  Alexander,  was  a  native  of  Abdera, and  belonged 
gorai.  It  may  be  fairly  concluded,  from  the  to  the  Eieatic  sect,  founded  by  Leucippus,  and 
concurrent  testimony  of  antiquity,  that  this  il-  continued  by  Democritus.  Diomenes  A  Smyrna 
iustrious  philosopher  was  the  first  among  the  and  Mrtrodorus  of  Chios  are  mentioned  as  his 
Greeks,  who  conceived  the  primary  active  prin-  preceptors.  He  was  a  companion  of  Alexan- 
ciple  in  the  universe,  mind,  to  be  simple  pure  in-  dcr,  and,  from  the  few  anecdotes  preserved  con- 
teUigencc,  existing  separairly  from  and  inde-  ceming  him,  appears  to  have  treated  Iiim  with 
pendentiy  of  matter,  and  acting  upon  it  withde-  the  freedom  of  a  friend.  When  Alexander  a- 
sign  in  the  arrangement  of  the  similar  parts,  spiredat  the  honours  of  divinity,  this  philosopher 
which  before  existed  in  astatc  of  chaotic  confii-  checked  his  vanity,  by  pointing  to  his  fingef 
sion.  Diogenes  Laitrtius,  lib.  ii.  in  Jfnaxag.  when  it  bled,  saying,  "  See  the  blood  of  a  mortal, 
Plutarch,  in  Periele,  Suidas.  Boyle.  Brueier.  not  of  a  God  :"  on  another  occasion,  during  a 
Stanley's  Lives  of  PMl.  Moreri. — E.  banauet,  he  repeated  a  verse  from  Euripides,  re- 
ANAXANDRIDES,  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  minding  him  of  his  mortality.  He  was  not  al- 
Leo,  reigned  about  B.  C.  550 — 540,  with  his  ways,  Tiowevef,  thus  faithful ;  for,  when  the 
'Colleague  Aristo.  He  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  mind  of  Alexander  was  tortured  with  remorse 
the  only  Lacedemonian  who  had  two  wives  at  for  having  killed  his  friend  CI itus,  this  philoso- 
a  time.  The  ephori  commanded  him  to  divorce  pher,  instead  of  encouraging  the  virtuous  senti- 
his  first  wife  on  account  of  sterility  ;  but  hi^  af-  ment,  administered  the  balm  of  flattery,  by  say^ 
fection  for  her  not  permitting  him  to  comply,  he  ing,  that  "  kings,  like  the  gods,  could  do  no 
took  a  second,  and  wisely  lodged  them  in  sepa-  wrong."  A  tale  is  related  of  his  having  been 
rate  houses.  The  new  wife  was  brought  to  bed  pounded  in  an  iron  mortar  by  Nicocreon,  king 
of  a  son,  who  was  named  Cieomenes.  Soon  of  Cyprus,  and  of  his  enduring  great  torture 
after  the  first  queen  became  pregnant,  and  was  with  invincible  patience:  but  this  story,  which 
delivered  of  a  son  named  Dorieus  ;  and  she  af-  is  also  told  of  Zcno  the  Eieatic,  is  pronaWy  fa- 
terwards  bore  twins,  one  of  whom  was  the  cele-  bulous^  it  is  ■unsuitable  to  the  general  character 
bratcd  Lconidas.  whofcU  atThermopylK.  Not-  ©f  this  philosopher,  who,  from  his  easy  and 
withstanding  the  children  of  the  first  qutidn  tranquil  habit  of  life,  obtained  the  appellation  of  . 
were  much  more  promising  than  of  the  second,  EufaifwviMf,  "  The  Fortunate."  Diog.  Laert. 
the  laws  of  Sparta  gave  the  succession  to  Cleo-  lib.  ix.  Stanley.  Brueker. — E. 
tncnts,  as  eldest  bom.  Anaxandrides  was  sue-  ANAXILAUS,  a  native  of  Larissa,  was  a 
cessful  in  war  against  the  Tcgeates.  Several  follower  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy  in  the 
apophthegms  of  his,  which  evince  his  good  time  of  Augustus.  He  seems  to  have  assumed 
sense,  are  reconied  by  Plutarch,  Bayle.  Vnivers.  the  character  of  a  philosopher,  chiefly  for  the 
Jlist. — A.  sake  of  obtaining  credit  to  hispretensions  toma- 
ANAXANDRIDES,  a  comic  poet,  a  native  gical  powers,  His  acouaintance  with  natural 
cidicr  of  Rhodes  or  Colophon,  flourished  during  philosophy  he  eoiployetlasaniiutnunent  pfdc- 
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histon.  Among  uher  curiout  am  b^  wbich  he 
excited  the  ignorant  ^^onlleT  and  soperstitioua 
terror  of  the  vulgar,  Pliny  mentions  his  giving 
3.  livid  and  ghastly  hue  to  ttic  hunaan  face  by 
means  of  sulphareous  flame.  By  the  order  or 
the  emperor  Augnstus,  he  was,  in  the  twenty- 
eighth  year  before  Christ,  banished  from  Italy 
as  a  magician.  Euseh.  Chron.  Piiit.  Net.  Hist. 
Ub.  xix.  c.  I.  &c.  Bracktr.—E.. 

ANAXIMANDER,  a  philosopher,  the  dis- 
ciple and  friend  of  Thales,  was  born,  probably, 
at  MiietD'!,  where  Thales  lived,  in  the  third 
year  of  the  forty-second  Ohmpiad,  or  in  the 
year  6io  before  Christ.  He  was  the  first 
among  the  Greeks  who  taught  philofiophv  in  a 
poMic  school,  and  is  therefore  often  considered 
as  the  foindcr  of  the  Ionic  school-,  though  that 
V^Iionovr  in  fact  belongs  to  Thales.  Th«  mathc- 
-  matical  and  astronomical  sciences  appear  to 
liave  been  indebted  to  riiis  philosopher  for  some 
improvements.  He  wrote  a  compendium  of 
geometry ,.^id  tfeliDeated  a  map  of  the  earth, 
»r  gcogra^cal  table,  in  which  he  marked  the 
divisions  of  land  and  water.  Pliny  ascribes  to 
AnaximandcT  the  £«coTEry  of  the  oblJtiuity  of 
&K  ecliptic  ;  but,  if  Thslids  could  predict  an 
eclipse,  this  obliquity  must  have  been  known  to 
him.  The  invention  of  die  sun-dial  is  ascribed 
to  this  phiknophcT :  hut  Herodotus,  with  great- 
er [MX>babilJty.  gives  it  to  the  fiabylonians.  It  is 
not  likely  that  astronomers  should  have  remain' 
cd  for  several  centuries  attaci^uaintecl  with  sO 
ebvious  and  useful  an  instrument ;  and  the  early 
division  of  time  into  hours  seems  to  indicate  its 
existence  long  before  this  period.  It  is  i^lated 
of  Anaximandcr,  that  he  predicted  an  earth- 
quake, and  advised  the  Lacedemonians  to  quit 
the  city,  that  they  might  avoid  the  destmcrion 
which  threatened  them  ;  but  it  is  altogether  in- 
credible that  he  was  able,  at  a  period  when  phy^ 
sical  knowledge  was  so  exceedingly  imperfect, 
to  do  that  wfiich  is:,  even  to  this  day,  beyond  the 
reach  o^hilosophy.  Among  the  physical  no- 
tions imputed  to  Anaximandcr,  are  these: — ■ 
that  the  stars  aie  globular  collections  of  air  and 
fire,  carried  round  with  the  spheres  ia  whictl 
^ey  are  placed ;  that  they  are  gods  aoA  are  in- 
4Gnmcrsble ;  that  the  sun  has  tne  highest  place 
in  the  heavens,  the  moon  the  next,  and  the 
planets  and  fixed  stars  the  lowest;  that  the 
eaith  is  placed  in  the  midst  of  ibe  universe  as  in 
a  common  centre ;  and  that  the  sUn  is  twfinty- 
et^t  times  larger  than  theeardi. 

The  doctrine  of  Anaximandcr  concerning 
the  principles  of  things,  and  the  origin  of  nature, 
a  so  imperfectly  and  inconsisfenriy  related,  that 
it  is  impossiUe  to  ptvnouBoe  dtcinvcly  cva^ 
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ceming  it.  Arnlwrd  tat  ipts^,  tha^  Ii«  ttajft 
r«  arKfiptit,  infinity,  the  firsf  principle,  from  wMcM 
all  things  proceed,  aftd  into  which  t^^  uHi- 
iTisicly  resolve ;  aftd  thai  the  parts  change,  bat 
the  wfiote  is  immutable  ;  but  what  he  metrnt  by 
infinity,  whether,  as  Plutarch  (Plac.  Phil.  Kb.  t.) 
and  Aristotle  (Phys.  aAsc.  fib.  i.  c.  5.  ii^  4.) 
a.ssert,  he  meant  the  boiindIes»univer3e  of  mat- 
ter; or  vfheAcr,  as  Hcnnias  (Irris.  Gen*,  ap. 
Tatian.)  maintains,  he  adhered  to  the  doctftne 
of  his  master  Thales,  and  supposing  n  oypWf 
.  water,  or  a  humid  rfiass,  the  first  passive  prin* 
ciple,  to  be  animated  by  an  active  principle,  9t 
firft  eternal  cause  of  motion,  conceived  these  to 
bi  itnitfd  in  one  infinite  uniWrtf ;  we  shaH  ttot 
Biidcrcake  to  deteriAine, 

Anaximander  is  said  to  have  committed  Im 
doctrine  (0  writing,  but  no  remains  of  hii 
works  arc  extant.  An  anecdote  is  related  of 
him,  which  has  htin  mentioned  as  a  proof  that 
be  was  employed  in  instructing  youth,  add 
which  certainly  ahows  that  he  respected  th<S 
opinion.  Being  laughed  at  by  ibc  boys  fe^- 
singirtg  ill,  he  said,  "  We  must  endeavour  to 
sing  betfer  for  the  sake  of  the  boys."  Anaid- 
mander  iitd  at  the  age  of  sixtyfbur  ye^. 
Dieg.  Lain.  lib.  ii,  Ck.  Ac.  <2k.  lib.  iv.  Ptitf. 
ifnt.  Nat.  Kb.  ii.  c.  79.  lit.  vii.  c.  56.  SuiAtt. 
Stanhy.  Briefer.— E. 

ANAXIMENES,  a  philosopher  df  Mite' 
tiis,  the  disciple  and  successor  of  Anajrintatldei', 
flourished  about  5^  years  before  Christ.  No 
particulars  of  his  life  remain,  except  that  hi 
continued  the  school  of  his  master,  and  taught 
and  wrote  in  a  plain  and  concite  style.  Con- 
cemitig  his  opinions' n-e  have-very  obscure  and 
imperfect  information.  His  notions  t^oncemin^ 
the  heavenly  bodies,  according  to  Flutarthi 
W^e,  that  tne  stars  are  fiery  sub'tanccs,  fixed- 
in  the  heavens  like  nails  in  a  crystalline  sphere ; 
that  the  sun  and  moon  are  circular  plates  of  i 
fiery  substance,  and  that  they  are  eclipsed  when 
the  orifice  ontofwhichthcirheat  issues  is  closed. 
Concerning  the  origin  of  things,  he  seems,  in- 
stead of  the  water  of  Thales,  to  have  substitut- 
ed as  the  first  principle,  air,  which  he  held  to  h6 
ih^Ce,  immense,  and  ever  active.  He  hAA 
that  air  is  God  1  that  all  souls  ate  air  ;  and  that 
from  air  proceed,  by  rarefaction  or  condensa- 
tion, fire,  water,  and  earth.  From  comparing 
the  terms  in  which  this  doctrine  is  conveyd 
with  die  probable  tenets  of  the  predecessors' cJ- 
Anaximenes,  it  may  be  reasonably  conjectured;, 
but  by  no  means  positively  asserted,  that  the  air 
of  Anaximenes  is,  as  Lactantius  supposes,  a 
Bnbtle  atfther  animated  by  a-  divine  principle., 
k"  vtM  Ricived,  ba^ever,  let  bis  tuccC3S«r» 
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Anaxaeora!;,  to  separate  this  divine  principle 
trom  air,  &re,  water,  and  all  material  substances, 
and  to  conceive  tlie  forming  and  directing  pow- 
er in  nature  to  be  pure  intellect.  Di^g.  hnirt. 
lib.  ii.  Plut.  ad  Phys.  lib.  i.  c.  2.  Plac,  Phil. 
■Ck.  di  Nat.  Dtor.  lib.  i.  c.  lo.  Acad.  Qu.  lib. 
iv.  Suidas.  Stanley.  Brucker. — E. 

ANAXIMENES.  a  Greek  historian  and 
rhetorician,  was  bom  at  Lampsacus  about 
£80  years  before  Christ.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
Uiogenes  llic  Cynic.  Philip  of  Macedon  in- 
vited him  to  his  court  to  instruct  his  son . 
Alexander  in  rhetoric ;  and  some  writers  ascribe 
to  him  the  treatise  of  rhetoric  which  bears  the 
name  of  Aristotle.  This  learned  .mao,  with 
many  others,  accompanied  Alexander  in  his 
expedition  against  the  Ferijians.  The  inhabit 
;tants  of  Lampsacus,  who  had  espoused  the  in- 
terest of  Darius,  upon  Alexander's  conquest  of 
tlie  country,  entreated  their  countryman  Anaxi- 
menes  to  implore  the  clemency  of  Alexander 
on  dieir  behalf.  He  undenoox  tlie  embassy  j 
but  the  king,  as  soon  as  he  learned  his  errand, 
swote  that  he  would  grant  him  nothing  that  he 
should  ask.  "  I  entreat  you,"  he  answered, 
•"  to  destroy  Lampsacus,  to  bum  its  temples, 
andto  sell  me  inhabitants  for  slaves."  Alexan- 
der, pleased  with  this  smart  retort,  kept  his 
word,  and  spared  the  city.  Another  humourous 
anecdote  is  related  of  this  Anaximencs.  Enter- 
taining, on  some  account,  a  grudge  against  the 
historian  Theopompus,  he  revenged  himself  by 
writing  a  severe  satire  against  the  Spartans  and 
Thehans,  in  a  style  exactly  similar  to  that  of 
Theopompus,  and  addre  sing  it,  imder  his  name, 
to  the  Athenians.  The  work  was  universally 
received  as  his,  and  brought  upon  him  much 
discredit  and  ill-will  throughout  almost  all 
.Greece,  This  successful  deception,  though  it 
reflected  no  honour  upon  the  author's  diwesi- 
tion,  was  *an  unequivocal  proof  of  his  talents. 
This  rhetorician  wrote  a  history  of  the  life  and 
actions  of  Philip,  and  another  of  those  of  Alex- 
ander ;  he  also  wrote  twelve  books  on  the  early 
history  of  Greece,  beginning  with  the  thcogony 
£>T  fabulous  history,  and  ending  with  that  battle 
ofMantinea  in  which  Epaminondas  fell,  ^tis 
to  be  regretted  that  lliese  works  are  lost,  rau- 
lanias,  Eleae.  lib.  ii.  Euilaih,  in  Aria.  Suidas. 
,f'eii.  de  Hill.  Grtec.  lib.  i.  c.  10. — E. 

ANCAK.ANO,  Peter.de,  a  celebrated  ci- 
vilian of  Bologna,  flourished  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. He  was  a  pupil  of  Baldus,  and  rivalled 
his  master  in  the  knowledge  of  the  civil  and 
canon  law.  In  1409  he  was  chosen  by  the 
'Council  of  Pisa  to  defend  it  against  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  ambassadors  of  Robert  duke  of  Ba- 


varia ;  and  showed,  that  it  had  a  right  to  pro- 
ceed against  Gregory  Xlt.  and  Benedict  XIIT. 
in  order  to  termniate  the  schism.  He  died  at 
Bologna  in  the  year  1417,  and  left  behind  him, 
in  Latin,  '*  Commentaries  on  the  Decretals 
and  Clementines,"  printed  at  Lyons,  Venice, 
Bologna,  and  elsewhere.  On  his  tomb  was 
inscribed  an  epitaph,  in  which  he  is  called 
"  The  mirror  of  the  canon  law,  and  the 
anchor  of  the  civil."  Aforeri.  Nouv.  Diet. 
ffisi.—E. 

,  ANCILLON,  Charles,  an  advocate,  born  9 
at  Metz  in  1659,  was  an  able  and  learned  de- 
fender of  the  protestant  cause.  After  the  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  the  reformed  in 
the  city  of  Metz  sent  him  to  court,  to  entreat 
an  exemption  in  their  favour :  all  that  he  could 
obtain  was  a  milder  treatment  of  his  persecuted  . 
brethren.  He  removed  to  Berlin,  where  he  ^ 
was  appointed  inspector  of  the  tribunal  of  jus- 
tice instituted  for  the  French  in  Prussia,  histo- 
riographer to  the  king,  and  superwendant  of 
the  French  school.  He  wrote,  in  Fffiich,  "  An 
History  of  the  Establisment  of  the  French  Re- 
fugees in  the  States  of  Brandenburg,"  printed  In 
8vo.  at  Berlin,  in  1690 ;  "  A  critical  Miscel- 
lany of  Literature,  collected  from  the  Conver- 
sations of  his  Father,  Minister  of  Metz,"  3  vol. 
8vo.  {698  ;  "  The  Life  of  Soliman  II.  4to. 
1706  ;  "  A  Treatise  on  Eunuchs,"  410.  1707  ; 
"  Memoirs  of  many  literary  Characters,"  i2mo.  • 

1709.     Bay/e.     Aforeri. — E. 

ANCILLON,  David,  a  French  protestant 
divine,  the  father  of  Charles  Ancillon,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  precetkng  article,  was  bom  at  Metz, 
in  the  year  1617.  Through  his  whole  life  he 
exhibited  a  most  aakible  and  meritorious  ex- 
ample of  the  unites  accomplishments  and  vir- 
tues which  ought  to  adorn  the  clerical  charac- 
ter. In  early  youth  he  studied  diligently,  and 
exercised  his  understanding  freely  in  the  search 
af  truth.  He  applied  with  such  indefatigable 
industry  to  his  studies,  that  Jt  sometim^>ecaine 
necessary  to  interpose  the  paternal  authority  to 
interrupt  them:  "he  was,"  says  his  first  bio- 
grapher, "  excessively,  and  if  I  may  use  the 
expression,  intemperately  studious.  At  ten  years 
of  age  he  studied  in  the  college  of  the  Jesuits,'' 
which  was  near  Metz,  a  school  of  sound  learn- 
ing ;  here  much  pains  were  taken  to  bend  his 
understanding  to  the  yoke  of  implicit  faith  in 
the  ^hurch.oT Rome,  and  to  entice  him  into  the 
order  of  St.  Ignatius ;  but  he  prudently  avoided 
tlie  snare,  and,  from  that  time,  formed  a  resolu- 
tion  to  examine  for  himself  the  grounds  and 
principles  of  religion,  and  to  devote  his  life  to 
the  profession  of  divinity.   In  the  year  163^  b^ 
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removed  to  Geneva ;  and,  during  a  residence  of 
seven  or  eight  years  in  that  plate,  he  acquircil, 
under  several  eminent  masters,  an  extensive  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  philosophy  and  theology. 
Returning  lo  France,  he  passed  through  an  ex- 
amiuatiun,  preparatory  to  his  admission  into  the 
ministry,  before  the  synod  of  C  ha  rente  n  ;  and 
he  discovered  on  this  occasion  a  degree  of  capa- 
city, learning,  and  modesty,  which  obtained 
much  approbation,  and  procured  him  an  ;ip- 
pointment  to  the  church  of  Meaux,  one  of  the 
most  considerable  benefices  then  vacant  among 
the  reformed, 

AtMeaux,AncilIon  enjoyed,  for  twelve  years, 
qU  tlie  satisfaction  and  happiness  nhich  literary 
induM|y,  professional  fidelity,  growing  reputa- 
tion, and  talents  and  virtues  peaceably  and  use- 
fully exercised,  could  bestow.  As  a  preacher, 
he  was  admired  ;  as  a  pastor,  beloved  ;  and 
people  of  all  persuasions,  catholic  as  well  as 
protcstant,  paid  a  willing  tri^te  of  rcyiect  to 
his  leamlAg,  eloquence,  and  virtue.  For  the 
completion  of  his  domestic  felicity  he  was,  in  a 
lingular  manner,  indebted  to  his  professional 
popularity.  A  venerable  old  man,  who  possessed 
an  estate  near  Meaux,  happening  to  hear  An- 
cillon  preach  at  Charenton,  was  so  struck  with 
admiration  of  his  talents  and  piety,  that  he  said 
to  some  persons,  who  sat  near  him  at  church, 
that  he  had  but  one  daughter,  an  only  child, 
whom  he  tenderly  loved  ;  but  that,  if  that  gen- 
tleman should  come  and  demand  her  of  him  in 
marriage,  he  would  give  her  to  him  with  all  his 
heart.  This  circumstance  having  been  men- 
tioned among  Ancillon's  friends  at  Meaux, 
who  were  exceedingly  desirous  of  preventing 
bis  removal  to  Meiz,  IH'native  place,  where 
his  father  and  relations  resided  ;  application  was 
inadc  to  the  old  gentleman,  to  inquire  whether 
he  still  continued  in  the  same  mind  ;  a  favoura- 
ble answer,  wiih  new  professions  of  esteem  and 
alFection,  was  received  ;  and,  in  the  year  1649, 
the  n^otiation  terminated  in  marriage.  Theic 
was  a  considerable  disproportion  in  the  age  of 
Ancillon  and  his  young  bride,  who  wa»  only 
ibuneen  years  old ;  nevertheless,  the  union 
proved  a  happy  one,  and  Ancillon  found  in  his 
young  wife  so  much  discretion,  that  he  relied 
upon  her  entirely  in  the  management  of  his  do- 
mestic concerns. 

Four  yeafs  after  his  marriage,  in  1653,  An- 
cillon, who  still  retained  a  predilection  for  his 
native  city,  embraced  the  opportunity  of  a  va- 
cant benefice,  to  remove  to  Metz.  Here  he 
supported  the  same  clerical  reputation  as  in  his 
former  cure.  At  the  same  time  his  love  of  let- 
ters continued,  and  he  pursued  his  studies  with 


unabating  ardour.  His  favourite  gratification 
was  the  purchase  of  books  ;  and  this  the  estate 
which  he  gained  by  his  marriage,  enabled  him 
to  enjoy  without  restraint.  His  library  was 
curious  and  large  ;  it  was  furnished  with  all  the 
capital  books  which  may  be  called  the  pillars  of 
'a  great  library,  and  was  enriched  and  decorated 
by  the  daily  addition  of  all  that  appeared  new  and 
valuable  in  the  republic  of  tetters  :  it  became,  at 
lengrh,  one  of  the  finest  private  collections  in 
France,  and  was  visited  as  an  object  of  curio- 
sity by  travellers  who  passed  through  Metz.  It 
was  a  rule  with  Ancillon  always  to  purchase 
the  best  editions  of  books,  for  which  he  gave 
these  very  good  reasons  :  that  the  less  the  eye  is. 
fatigued  in  reading  a  book,  the  more  is  the  mind 
at  hberty  to  judge  of  it;  and  that,  as  the  beau- 
ties and  faults  of  a  work  arc  more  clearly  seen 
in  print  than  in  manuscript,  so  the  same  beau- 
ties and  ^ults  are  more  clearly  seen,  when  it  is 
printed  mi  good  paper,  and  in  a  fair  character, 
than  when  the  paper  and  type  are  bad.  His 
love  of  books,  and  eager  thirst  after  knowledge, 
induced  him  to  purchase  the  first  editions  of 
new  books,  without  waiting  for  subsequent 
corrections  atfd  additions  ;  rightly  judging,  that 
it  is  better,  where  necessary,  ta^ve  two  editions 
of  a  good  book,  than  to  wan^he  advantage  of 
perusing  the  first.  If  this  respectable  divine 
discovered  'sound  judgment  and  good  taste  in 
furnishing  his  library,  he  showed  them  no  less 
in  his  method  of  using  it.  His  hooks  were  not  - 
placed  upon  the  shelves,  ifi  ostentatious  elegance, . 
to  be  admired  as  articles  of  beautiful  and  costly 
furniture  by  spectators  ;  tliey  were  employed  ■ 
by  their  proprietor  for  every  valuable  purpose 
of  srudy.  Sometimes  he  amused  himself  with 
light  reading  on  trivial  subjects  ;  and  even  ro- 
mances, ancient  and  modem,  did  not  escape  his 
ey^  From  neglected  authors  he  gathered  up 
useful  particulars,  not  to  be  met  with  else- 
where ;  and  he  was  of  opinion,  that  there  is 
no  book  from  which  something  useful  may  not . 
be  collected.  He,  however,  made  only  impor- 
tant books  and  serious  things  the  objects  of  his 
diligent  study.  He  made  a  great  difference  be- 
ti*een  reading  books  which  he  only  locked  intu 
that  he  mi^t  not  be  ignorant  of  any  thing,  and 
Studying  such  as  were  useful  in  his  profession. 
The  former  he  read  but  once,  cursorily,  ac- 
cording to  the  Latin  proverb,  "  sicut  canis  ad 
Nilum  blbens  et  fiigiens"  (like  the  dog  that 
drinks  at  the  stream  as  he  runs) :  the  latter  he 
read  several  times  over  with  care  and  applica- 
tion, omitting  no  means  of  impressing  their  citn- 
tents  corrcctlv  upon  his  memory.  He  marked 
his  books  witii  a  pen  as  he  read  them,  and 
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placfcj  in  the  marpn-  refercneci  to  ofl»er  an-  towns.  Thas,masingleday,  was  destroyed  tbe 

thors.  labour,  care,  and  CKpenoe  of  forty-four  years  : 

When  he  unJcTtook  to  study  a  subject  tho-  thus  was  a  worthy  man  deprived  of  the  trea- 

roughly,  he  consutcctj  at  the  same  time  various  sures  pf  elegant  amusement  and  honest  instmc- 

authors  who  had  written  upon  it :  if  he  met  tion,  which  it  had  been  the  pride  of  his  life  ta 

with  tlic  same  thing  in  difiVrcnt  books,  he  was  collect  I  With  how  much  propriety  might  Aa- 

pleased  with  tiie  repetition,  as  "  a  new  stroke  cillua  cxclitim  I 
which  completed  the  idea  he  had  conceived." 

A  large  table  stood  in  the  middle  of  his  study,  InpTailm  umcuHi  nTiliii  mUct  h*beb<i, 

which  was  commonly  full  of  books,  most  of  #.rb.rq.i,..Kgtte,!  Viko.  £ct. 

them  open.  He  continued  the  subject  till  he 
bad  confronted  authors,  places,  times,  and  opi- 
nions {  till  he  had  seen  all,  and  knew  what  to 

depend    upon.     Of  notes  and  '*  memoranda'*  What  lover  of  leatning,  of  justice,  or  of  hutna- 

he  made  a  sparing  and  judicious  use,  chiefly  bx  nity,  will  not  deplore  the  weakness,  and  depie- 

the  purpose  of  having  always  at  hand  auihori-  <^te  the  wickedness,  which  could  in  th^n/of- 

Ocs  and  proofii  for  what  he  might  advance.  tttntA  century,  and  which,  alas  I  can  sSl,  in 

AndUon,  though  as  a  student  industrious  in  the  eighleenih  century,  in  proccstant  at  well  ^ 
an  wKommon  degree,  did  not  suffer  his  fond-  popish  countries,  plunder  ie  sacred  habitation! 
ncjB  for  study  to  wterrupt  or  prevent  the  djs-  of  learning  and  science  ? 
charge  of  his  professional  duty.  He  lost  no  '"  Gcnnany  J«cillon  found  9  welcome  asy- 
liHK)  indeed,  in  paying  his  court  to  the  great ;  lum  in  the  city  orHanau.  Here,  at  the  request 
in  meddhng  with  state  afiairs,  or  the  intrigues  of  the  members  of  the  French  church,  he  ever- 
fif  the  town;  inbasyhif^  himself  with  other  peo-  cixA  his  minisiry  with  great  reputation,  till  hii 
pie's  concerns,  or  m  Itstoning  to  dte  tattle  of  popularity  excjted  the  jealousy  of  the  other  two 
TalD-bcarers :  and  he  was,  pethapi,  too  much  ministers  of  the  church,  who,  though  they  were 
inclined  to  a  re||«se  and  sedentary  life  ;  for  he  hoth  reUted  to  him  by  tnarriace,  and  had  in- 
excused  himsel^om  the  management  of  do-  vited  him  to  Hanau,  treated  him  with  great 
tnestic  affain  :^hc  could  never  be  prevailed  up-  unkindnegs,  and  created  him  innumerable  vexa> 
«n,  more  than'three  or  four  times,  to  visit  a  tions.  The  gentleness  of  hig  spirit  soondeter- 
fountry-house  which  he  had  near  the  cityi  and  mined  hint  to  withdraw  from  the  £eld  of  con- 
tic  scarcely  ever  left  his  own  habitation,  except  tention,  rather  than  to  owe  hts  success  to  cabal 
to  go  to  church,  and  perform  the  functions  of  and  faction.  Lest  his  friends,  by  endeavouring 
bis  office ;  but  he  never  neglected  the  services  of  to  detain  htm,  should  spread  the  flame  which  be 
religion,  or  the  calls  of  humanity :  without  os-  wished  to  extinguish,  sacrihcing  his  interest  to 
tentation,  without  ambition,  without  avarice,  the  public  peace,  he  secretly  wiAdrew  from 
he  faith^ly  discharged  the  useful  duties  of  a  Hanau,  and  went  ttij^pankfort.  The  condition 
ChrisRan  minister.  of  his  family,  which  was  numerous,  requiring 

Theimpalicy,  injustice,  and  cruelty  of  perse-  him  to  reside  in  Mne  place  where  he  might 

cution  will  be  fell,  as  well  as  seen,  by  the  re:4cr,  have  a  better  prosp^tg  than  this  city  affoRwdt 

when  he  is  informed,  that,   after  occupying,  of  settling  them  to  advantage,  he  shortly  aftcr- 

with  great  reputation    and  usefulness,  during  wards  removed  to  Berlin,     Here  he  met  with  a 

apcriod  of  twenty-two  years,  the  station  of  mi-  favourable  reccpfiou  from  the  elector  of  Bran- 

fiistcr  to  the  protegtant  church  of  Metz;  and  denburg,  and  obtained  the  charge  of  a  French 

after  havine  enjoyed  upwards  of  forty  years  the  church.     In  this  situation  he  remained,  enjoy- 

swects  of  hterary  retirement ;  this  learned  and  ins  the  comfort  of  seeing  his  children  aiid  oti^r 

cxceKent  man  was  by  one  fat^  stroice  driven  r^^tions  well  established,   and  supporting  the 

£irom  his  library,  his  church,  his  friends,  and  his  character,  which   he  had  maintained  through 


country  ;  and  was  obliged  to  seek  rofuge,  from  life,  of  a  learned  scholar,  an.  excellent  minister, 

thefrenzyof  religious  b^otry,  among  strangers,  and  in  all  respects  a   truly   worthy  man,   till 

Upon  die  revocation  of  the  edkt  of  Nants,  in  death  finished  his  course,  in  the  year  1692. 

1685,  he  left  Meiz,  and  fled  into  Qeimany.  The  fruits  of  AncilIoD*s  titeiary  industry, 

His  noble  and  rich  lihiaEy,  except  a  small  num.^  transmitted  to  posterity,  are  few.     In  1657  he 

bcr  of  books  which  he  found  means  to  conceal,  published,   in  quarto,  at  Sedan,  "  A  Relation 

was  broken  up,  and  fell,  in  smaUl  parcels,  and  of  the  Controversy  concerning  Traditions,"  hcU 

far  very  small  payments,  into  the  hands  of  the  between  the  author  and  M.  Eedacier,  a  doctca 

monks  and  clergy  of  Metz,  and  the  adjacent  ofthe  Sorbonoe.  "AaApo)ogyfi)i;Luther,Zuin- 
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gliu!,  CaWin,  and  B«a,"  he  printed  at  Hanau 
in  1666.  He  also  wrote  "  The  Lift  of  Williatn 
Fare),  or  the  Idea  of  a  faithful  Minisfer  of 
Chriit  ;*'  of  which  only  a  surreptitious  copy 
>  was  printed  in  Holland.  Heads  of  his  learned 
conversations  were  puUished  by  his  son  in  a 
miscellany  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article. 
Dhcimrs  sur  la  Fit  dt  M.  AncilUn.  Bayle. 
Jtumal de  Leipsie,  1698.  Mareri.—E. 

ANCOURT,  Florent  Carton  b',  a 
celebrated  French  actor  and  writer  in  comedvi 
was  bom  at  Fontainehleav,  in  1661,  of  a  good 
family,  who  had  been  protestants,  but  had 
conformed.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  Jesuits' 
college  in  Paris,  where  the  quickness  of  his 
paminade  hi  instructors  desirous  of  engaging 
him  in  the  society,  but  his  dispositions  were  al- 
together adverse  to  a  religious  life.  He  was 
_  then  destined  for  the  law,  and  admitted  an  advo- 
cate at  seventeen  ;  but  falling  in  love  with  an 
actress,  whom  he  married  in  1680,  he  thence- 
forth devoted  himself  to  the  stage.  He  was  es- 
teemed an  excellent  actor,  espcciallY  tn  the 
graver  comic  parts  ;  and  having  a  grMt  facility 
of  speedi,  and  a  natural  eloquence,  ho  wa-s  the 
person  chosen  by  his  company  to  address  the 
puUic  on  particular  occasions.  As  a  dramatic 
writer,  his  line  was  humourous  farce.  He  par- 
ticularly excelled  in  riislic  characters,  and  his 
dialogue  is  filled  with  the  jargon  of  the  peasant- 
ry. It  was  said  of  him,  "  that  he  was  oftener 
in  the  village  than  the  (own,  and  at  the  mill 
than  the  village."  His  dialogue,  however,  is 
gay,  lively,  and  full  of  smart  sallies :  his  plots 
for  ihe  moat  part  consist  of  little  incidents,  con- 
trived to  ffdicule  the  isjj^ei  of  the  day.  His 
pieces  had  a  great  run,  Wd  many  of  them  still 
Aai»  full  audiences.  He. wrote  prose  much 
better  than  verse,  in  which  last  he  moved  with 
^fficulty  and  constraint  His  company  was 
much  songlit  after  bv  the  gay  and  great,  and 
Louis  Xlv,  was  fond  of  him.  When  the  king 
was  to  sec  one  of  his  plays,  D'Ancourt  went 
first  to  read  it  over  to  him  in  his  closet,  when 
no  other  person  i^-as  admitted  but  Mad.  de 
Monteipan.  D'Ancouit  quitted  the  theatre  in 
1718,  and  retired  to  an  estate  of  his  in  Berry, 
where  he  employed  himself  in  those  cares 
for  the  good  of  his  soul,  with  which,  according 
to  the  maxims  of  the  Roman  catholic  religion, 
riie  profession  of  a  player  is  incompatible.  He 
^ed  in  1726.  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  leaving 
two  married  daughters.  His  wife,  who  had 
»lso  left  the  stage,  died  the  year  before  him. 
His  works  were  printed  in  1729,  in  nine  vo- 
lumes, i2mo.  A  collection  of  the  best  of 
them,  comprising  most  of  those  still  represent- 


ed, has  been  published  in  three  volumes,  lliiw. 
Moreri.   Nauv.  Diet.  HUt. — A. 

ANGUS  MARTIUS,  fourth  king  of  Rome, 
was  zrandson  of  Numa  Pompilius,  by  his  daugh- 
ter Pompilia.  He  was  elected  on  tbcdeath  of 
Tulhis  Hostilius,  according  to  the  common 
computation,  B.  C.  634.  Like  his  ancestoi 
he  chiefly  applied  himself  to  the  arts  of  peace; 
yet  his  natural  disposition  was  martial,  and  he 
eained  various  advantages  for  his  country  by 
his  arms.  The  Latins,  breaking  the  treaty 
they  had  made  with  Tnllus,  invaded  the  Ro- 
man lerritoriei ;  on  which,  Ancus,  who  was  ^ 
greatly  attached  to  all  the  rites  of  religion,  de- 
clared war  against  them  with  eveiy  circum- 
stance of  solemnity  enjoined  by  Numa,  and 
marched  out  with  a  new -levied  army.  He  took 
several  of  their  cities,  defeated  them  in  a  pitch- 
ed battle,  and  obtained  a  triumph  in  conse- 
quence of  his  success.  He  also  recovered  Fi- 
dens  which  h:;d  revolted,  and  gained  vicioric 
over  the  Sabines  and  Veienfes,  for  which  he 
triumphed  a  second  time.  During  his  reign 
Rome  was  enlarged  by  taking  info  the  walls- 
the  Aventine  hilt,  and  bccupymg  the  hill  Jani- 
culum,  beyond  the  Tiber.  He  also  built  the 
bridge  called  .^ublicius,  and*erected  a  public 
prison  in  the  forum.  He  extended  the  territo- 
ries of  Rome  quite  to  the  sea,  and  built  the  town 
and  port  of  Ostia  at  the  month  of  the  Tiber, 
for  the  purposes  of  commerce.  Near  this  place 
he  caused  salt-pits  to  be  dug,  and  distributed 
that  necessary  article  gratuitously  among  the 
poorer  part  of  his  subjects.  He  improved  the 
city,  and  augmented  the  conveniences  of  tlie 
inhabitants  in  various  other  ways ;  and  died 
after  a  prosperous  reign  of  twenty-four  years 
Livj.     Dioiniius  HalU. — A. 

ANDERSON,  Alexandsr.,  an  eminent 
mathematician,  who  flouri:thed  at  the  latter  end 
of  the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth centuries,  was  bom  at  Aberdeen  in  Scot- 
land. He  was  professor  of  mathematics  at  Pa- 
ris, where  he  published  several  ingenious  works 
in  geometry  and  algebra,  written  by  others, 
with  notes  and  additions  of  his  own.  In  1612, 
he  published,  in  410,  a  supplement  to  Apollo- 
nius,  wiitten  by  Gheraldus  of  Ragusa,  under 
the  title,  "  Supplemcntum  Apollomi  redivivi." 
In  this  work  solids  were  exhibited  mechanically, 
and  various  practical  problems  vrerc  added; 
Another  work,  under  the  title  of  "  AinoXoyios" 
[Demonstration],  which  treats  of  tlic  zetetJc 
or  analytic  method  of  reasoning,  and  contains 
further  observations  on  the  former  work,  was 
published  al  Paris,  in  4x0.  in  the  year  1615. 
Anderson  also  published,  about  (he  same  time. 
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two  treatises  of  Vieta  "  on  Equations,"  with  influence  of  the  sovereign's  will  even  in  the  ex- 

an  appendix,  and  Vieta's  tract  on  "  Angular  ecution  of  justice  I 

Sections,"  wiilt  new  demonstrations.     Voss.  dt  On  sevcial  occasions,  besides  tliat  of  Brown 

Scitnt,  Afath.    Moren.    Hiilton's  Math.  Diet,  already  mentioned,  lord  chief  justice  Anderson 

— E.  discovered  an  intolerant  and  persecuting  spirit. 

ANDERSON,  Sir  Edmund,  an  English  In  the  examination  of  Mr,  Udal,  a  puritan  rai- 

lawycr,   of  Scotch  descent,  was    bom   about  nisicr,  at   lord  Cobham's  house,  in  January 

the  year  1540,  at  Broughton,  or  Flixborough,  1589-90,  he  endeavoured  artfully  todraw  from 

in  Lincnlnsiiire.     He  siudicd  in  Lincoln  col-  him  a  confession  that  he  was  the  author  of  cer- 

lege,  Oxford,    and  in  the  Inner  Temple,  and  tain  books,  upon  which  the  charges  against  hinv 

in. due  time  became  a  barrister.     In  the  year  were  founded;  though  a  law  of  Edward  IlL 

"577    he    was    appointed    tjuecn    Elizabeth's  to  which  Udal  referred,  says  generally  that  no 

fc  Serjeant  at  law,  and  not  long  afterwards  one  man  shall  be  put  to  answer  without  present- 

"of  the  justices  of  assize.     In  the  Norfolk  cir-  mcnt  before  justices,  or  matter  of  record,  or  by 

cuit  of  1581  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  due  process,  &c.     And  though  Udal  was  not 

zeal  against  sectaries,  particularly  against  the  tried  till  the  July  following,  the  lord  chief  justice 

Brownists,  in  the  person  of  their  leader  Ro-  could  not  he  ignorant,  tliac,  in  the  existing  dis- 

bert    Brown,  who    was    at    this  time  in    con-  position  of  government  towards  separatist-s,  soch 

finement  at  Norwich.     Anderson  was,  in  the  a  confession  might  hazard  his  life.      (Pierce's 

year   1582,    advanced   to  the   dignity    of  lord  Vindication  of  Dissenters,  part  i,  p.  I2g.  Neal's 

chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  and  the  year  History    of  the  Puritans,  vol.  i.  p.  509.)    ,  In 

following  received  tlie  honour  of  knighthood,  the  northern  circuit  of  1596,  he  discovered  the 

He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for  trying  same  spirit,  declaring,  in  his  charges  lo  the  grand 

Mary  queen  of  Scots,  and  sat  in  the  star-cham-  juries,  tliat  such  persons  as  opposed  the  esta- 


ber  when  sentence  was  pronounced  against  her. 
He  also  sat  as  lord  chief  justice  in  the  same 
court,  when  Davison,  the  queen's  secretary, 
— "s  charged  with  issuing  the  warrant  for  the 


blished  church,  opposed  her  majesty's  authority, 
who  was  supreme  in  all  matters,  as  well  eccle- 
siastical as  civil,  and,  as  such,  were  enemies  to 
and  disturbers  of  the  i 


:  pub 


:  peace; 


execution  of  the  queen  of  Scots,   contrary  to  and  directing  the  grand  juries  to  inquire  C 

queen  Elizabeth's  command,  and  without  her  cerning  such  persons  that  they  might  be  punish-r 

knowledge.       In    order  to   appease    James    of  ed.     At  Lincoln,  according  to  a  letter  from  a 

Scotland  and  the  friends  of  Mary,  it  was  found  clergyman  given    in  Strype's    Annals  (vol.  iv. 

necessary  to  throw  the  blame  of  die  execution  p.  267.)      Sir    E.    Anderson    insinuated,  with 

upon  the  secretary;  and  the  minds  of  the  ser-  wonderful  vehemency,    that  the   country, .was 

vants  of  the  crown  were  at  that  time  too  much  troubled  with  Brownists,  with  disciplinarians, 

enslaved  by  arbitrary  principles,  not  to  yield,  as  and  erectors    of    presbyteries  :    he'^Calied   the 

their  duty,  entire  submission  to  the  interest  and  preachers  knaves,  saying,  that  they  would  start 

will  of  their  sovereign.     After  the  cause  had  up  in  the  pulpit,  and  speak  against  every  body : 

been  hcacd,  sir  Roger  Manwood,  the  chief  ha-  he  urged  the  grand  jury  to  suppress,  by  the  si 


ron  of  the  exchequer,  extolled  the  queen's  cle- 
(nency,  and  blamed  Davison  for  inconsiderately 


preventing  rfie    exercise  of  it :  and    the 
justice,  who  acknowledged  tliat  he  did  not  thinl 
Davison  otherwise  a  bad  man,  said,  that  wha 
he  had  done  was  "justum,  nen  juste;"  that  is 
that  he  had  done  justice,  but  not  acted  justly  : 


tute  against  conventiqK,  a  meeting  held,  with 
the  bishop's  allowance,  at  Lowth ;  and  declared 
chief  that  he  would  complain  to  her  majesty  of  any, 
think  though  never  so  great,  who  should  show  them- 
selves discontented  with  the  jury  for  any  such 
matter:  in  short,  with  so  much  wrath,  so  many 
oaths,  and  such  reproachful  reviiings,  upon  the 


pice  distinction,  upon  which  Mr.  Granger  bench,  did  he  carry  himself,  that  otFcnce  was 
very  properly,  as  well  as  smartly,  remarks,  taken  at  it  by  persons  of  principal  credit  and 
that,  *'  it  was  excellent  logic  lor  finding  an  note,  throughout  all  the  circuits. 
innocent  man  guilty;  drawn  from  the  same  Lordchief  justice  Anderson  was  an  able  law- 
mood  and  figure  with  the  queen's  order  and  no-  yer,  hut  adhered  with  rigorous  exactness  to  the 
order  for  Davison's  signing  the  warrant."  statutes.  In  the  trial  of  Henry  Cuffe,  secretary 
(Biogr.  Hist,  of  England.  Sir  E.  Anderson.)  to  the  carl  of  Essex,  when  the  attorney  general 
Thedbtiiiction  was  admitted  ;  and  the  secretary  argued  the  case  on  general  principles,  the  chief 
■was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  justice  said,  "  I  sit  here  to  judge  of  law,  and 
pounds,  and  to  be  imprisoned  during  the  queen's  not  of  logic,"  and  directed  the  attorney  to  press 
pleasure.     So  irresistible  at  this  tune  was  the  the  statute  of  Edward  HI.  on  which  the  pri- 
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toner  was  indicted.  To  tliis  conduci,  however, 
he  was  inducnl,  not  by  an  implicit  regard  to 
precedent,  but  by  an  high  opinion  of  the  rea- 
sonableness and  excellence  of  the  laws  of  Eng'ilt 
land ;  for,  where  precedenis  were  wanting,  he 
ftJlowcd  his  own  judgment.  When  an  advo- 
cate in  favour  of  his  cause  urged,  that  he  had 
searched  all  the  books,  and  there  was  not  one 
case  in  which  he  who  is  named  in  the  writ 
may  be  received,  the  lord  chief  justice  replied  ; 
"  What  of  that  ?  Shall  we  not  give  judgment 
because  it  is  not  adjudged  in  the  books  before  ? 
We  will  give  judgment  according  to  reason, 
and  if  there  be  no  reason  in  the  books,  I  will 
not  regard  them." 
,  ,  Obedient  as  lord  chief  justice  Anderson,  with 
most  of  his  cotempoAy  brethren,  was  to  the 
will  of  hi^  sovereign,  his  submission  does  not 
appear  to  have  proceeded  from  motives  of  per- 
sonal interest,  or,  as  Mr,  Granger  intimates, 
from  a  fear  of  losine  his  oSice,  but  from  respect 
for  what  he  deemed  the  constitutional  right  of 
the  crown.  When  the  queen  stretched  her  pre- 
rogative beyond  the  limit  of  the  law,  by  grant- 
ing her  letters  patent  to  Mr.  Cavendish,  a  crea- 
ture of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  for  making  out 
writs  of  supersedeas  upon  exigents  in  the  court 
of  common  picas  ;  the  lord  chief  justice  and  his 
brethren,  being  of  opinion  that  the  queen  had  no 
right  to  grant  such  patent,  refused  to  admit  Mr. 
Cavendish  to  the  office  ;  and  even  on  a  second 
jnandatory  letter,  under  the  queen's  sign  manu- 
al, they  persisted  in  their  refusal,  saying  that 
''fhcy  could  not  comply,  because  it  was  incon- 
sisMnt  with  their  duty,  and  contrary  to  their 
oaths  of  olEce  ;  and  the  queen,  after  a  full  hear- 
ing, was  obliged  to  relinquish  her  claim,  and  to 
admit  that  her  coronation  oath  restrained  her 
from  such  arbitrary  interference  with  the  rights 
■of  the  courts.  The  lord  chief  justice  also  signed, 
with  the  rest  of  the  ju^s,  and  the  barons  of 
exchequer,  a  remonstrance  against  the  arbitrary 
proceedings  of  the  court,  by  whith,  at  the  com- 
tnand  of  a  counsellor,  or  nobleman,  subjects 
were  frequently  committed  to  prison,  and  de- 
tained without  good  cause,  and  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  tiie  realm  ;  a  spirited  measure,  which 
produced  a  considei-ahle  effect ;  for  we  arc  told, 
m  sir  William  Anderson's  Reports  (Reports, 
part.  ii.  p.  297.),  that  "after  this  time  there  did 
follow  more  quietness  than  before," 

Upon  the  acc<:ssion  of  James  1.  the  lord  chief 
justice  was  continued  in  his  office,  and  he  re- 
tained it  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1605. 
{Winwood's  Memor.  vol.  ii.  p.  14].)  With  a 
fcar^h  and  severe  temper,  and  intoletant  princi- 
ploE),  which  -reodcicd  hitn  hostile  10  sectaries, 


and  with  notionB  ef  arbitrary  power  which 
made  him,  in  some  cases,  an  instrnment  of  ty- 
ranny, he  appears  to  have  possessed  great  firm- 
ness of  temper,  and  independence  of  character. 
If  his  principles  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  al- 
ways an  equitable  judge,  he  was  a  great  lawyer, 
and,  probably,  on  the  whole,  an  honest  man. 
His  works  are,  "  Reports  of  Cases  adjudged  in 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  Common 
Bench,"  in  folio,  printed  in  London,  in  16441 
"  Resolutions  and  Judgments  in  the  Courts  of 
Westminster  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth ;"  published  by  John  Goldes- 
borough,  esq.  1653.  The  title  is  now  extinct.Ah 
fFosd's  Athen.  Oxon.  L/ayd't  State  ffoTthitt^ 
Camhden,  jinn.  1586.  Strype's  jfnnals,  vol.  iii. 
Biogr.  Brit.  —  E. 

ANDERSON,  John,  s  native  of  Hamburg, 
son  of  a  rich  merchant,  was  bom  in  1674.  He 
had  a  liberal  education,  and  attained  great  pro- 
(icience  in  canon  law,  natural  history,  and  the 
languages.  He  was  made  syndic  of  the  city  of 
Hamburg,  and  was  employed  in  various  nego- 
tiations in  the  principal  courts  of  Europe. 
During  his  travels,  he  was  indefatigable  in  ac- 
quiring new  stores  of  knowledge;  and,  at  his 
return,  though  raised  to  the  high  post  of  burgo- 
master of  Hamburg,  he  did  not  cease  to  pur- 
sue his  studies,  and  keep  up  a  correspondence 
with  the  literati  of  France  and  Germany.  He 
particularly  attached  himself  to  an  acquaintance 
with  the  northern  nations ;  and  not  contenieJ 
with  reading  all  accounts  of  voyages  and  travels 
into  those  parts,  he  sought  for  mformatiun  from 
the  mouths  of  travellers  themselves.  By  means 
of  the  Danish  colonies  established  in  Davis's 
straits,  he  obtained  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
those  sequestered  parts  \  and  he  carried  on  a. 
course  of  inquiries  into  the  state  of  Iceland, 
whiclj  enabled  him  to  correct  the  erroneous  and 
fabulous  narrations  concerning  that  island.  The 
fruit  of  (ftese  khours  appeared  in  a  German 
work,  entitled  "  The  Natural  History  of  Ice- 
land, Greenland,  Davis's  Straits,  and  other 
Northern  Regions,"  since  translated  into  other 
languages.  Mr.  Anderson  died  in  1743.  He 
left  behind  him  many  other  pieces  in  MS.  but 
which  have  not  !>ecn  published.  Ahrtri.—A., 

ANDOCIDES,  an  Athenian  orator,  was 
born  at  Athens  the  first  year  of  the  seventy- 
eighth  Olympiad,  or  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
fflght  years  before  Christ.  He  was  several 
times  banished,  but  was  always  recalled.  "  He 
was  no  friend  to  popular  government,  but  a 
favourer  of  oligarchy.  In  the  trial  of  Alcibi-  . 
ades,  for  demolishing  the  statues  of  Mercury, 
suspicion  fell  upon  Andocidcs ;  and,  because  tlie 
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decfee  premised  impunity  to   any  one  who  king  of  Portagal."     The  work  was  written  in 

woidd  conftss  and  iafonn,  he  acknowledged  ^  the  Portuguese  language,  and  was  puhlishcd  in 

crime,  uid  neaped  at  ^expenceof  the  fives  of  410,  at  Lisbon,  in  1533.    Mareti.  Nairv.  Diet. 
those  whom  he  accuiedt    The  style  of  his  of&-  ifUft^-  —  E. 

tions  \i  plain  and  Kimple,  almost  entirely  dsiti-         ANDREA  da  Pisa,  a  sculptor  atKl  archi- 

tute  oromanaent.     Four  are  extant;  of  which  tect,  was  bom  at  Pisa  in  1270.     He  excelled 

the  two  fint  are  vindkations  of  himfidf ;  the  more  in  the  former  capacity  than  the  latter,, 

third  is  on  the  subject  of  peace  with  die  Lace-  though  he  was  sufficiently  eminent  in  architec- 

demonians ;  thefourdi,  against  Alcikiades,  who  tore  to  be  eBtriisted  witn  the  constmctron  of 

had  sent  him  into  exile.     They  w«re  first  pub-  many  comideTablc  edifices.     He  built  seventi 

kshcd,  together  with  the  <»^tions  of  Amij^ion,  castles  in  die  Florentine  territory  ;  and  is  also 

j£schines,  Lysiai,  Issius,  DinarchiM,  Lycur-  ««d  to  have  giv%n  the  model  of  a  chnrch  of  a 

^j  Gorgiaa,  and  Lesbof^x,  by  AUut  Manu-  round  form,  called  St.  John,  atTiitoia.     It  was 

yii&',  in  fdio,  at  Rome,  in  1513.     A  more  cor-  inFI«renceifself,  however,  that  the  most  esteem- 

rect  and  splentKd  {oiia  edition  of  the  Greek  ora-  ed  of  his  buildings  were  to  be  seen,  erected  when 

WIS  was  presented  to  tlie  paltlie,  in  the  year  the  duke  of  Athens  governed  Chat  city.   He  fbr- 

'575'  ^y  Henry  Stephens.     The  orations  of  tified  the  palace  of  tfiat  dike,  and  rendnvd  if  so 

Antiphoa,  Andoctdcs,  and  Isxtw,  were  publish-  extensive,  that  seventi  spaciotis  mansions  werv- 

cd,  in  8vo,  with  a  Latin  vertion,  at  Hanm,  in  afterwards  made  out  of  it.     He  likewise  sur- 

1619.  Pint.  Alcib.  tt  Orat.  Dtctm.  Fair.  SH.  rounded  Florence  with  magnificent  toweis  and 

Grac.  lib.  ii.  c.  26.  §  3.  — £.  gates  ;  on  which  account  the  right  of  ckizeih- 

ANDRADA,  Diego  de  Payva  »',  in  ship  was  conferred  upon  him,  with  several  im- 
Latia  AndTBdius,  a  learned  Portuguese  divine  portant  oAices.  At  length,  having,  at  die  re<- 
«f  the  sixteenth  century,  was  bora  at  Coimbra>  quest  of  the  duke  of  A^ens,  made  a  model  (^3 
and  distinguished  himself  in  the  univei^ty  of  eiiadel  which  he  intended  to  erect  in  onJer  to 
that  city.  Sebastian,  king  of  Portugal,  senr  bridle  tlie  Florentines,  they  took  the  alarm,  and 
him,  as  OIK  of  his  divines,  to  die  council  of  expeNed  the  duke ;  but  Andrea  did  not  parti- 
Trent,  in  1562,  to  which  he  is  said  to  have  cipate  in  ]\\^  disgrace.  He  passed  the  remainder 
carried  the  understanding  of  a  deep  theologian,  of  his  days  at  Florence,  cultivating  the  fine  art^ 
and  the  tongue  of  an  eloquent  orator.  Besides  of  whicn  he  poBscsaed  painting,  poetry,  and 
the  service  which  he  rendered  to  the  assembly  in  musk,  as  well  as  those  more  proTessional  to 
its  public  debates,  he,  during  the  session  of  the  him  ;  and  died  in  1345,  aged  seventy-five.  Some 
council,  wrote  a  work,  entitled  *'  Onhodox-  assert  that  he  gave  designs  for  die  famous  arse^-^ 
arum  Explicationum  Libri  Decern,"  in  answer  nal  of  Venice.  Felibien.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 
to  a  smart  attack  upon  the  Jesuits  by  Chemnt-  ANDREA  del  Sa»to,  an  eminent  paiiltcr 
rius.  This  publication  provokeil  a  reply  from  of  the  Florentine  school,  was  bom  in  14S8,  in 
Chemnitius,  under  the  title  of  "  Examen  Con-  Florence,  where  his  father  exercised  the  trade  of 
cilii  Tridentini."  To  this  Andrada  afterwards  a  taylor,  whkh  gave  the  son  his  name  of  del 
prepared  at  his  leisure  an  elaborate  rejoinder  Sarla.  He  was  taken  from  a  goldsmkh's  shop 
under  the  title  of  "  Defensio  TrideniinftFidei  by  a  painter,  who  kept  him  three  years,  after 
&c."  [A  Defence  of  the  Catholk  Faith'of  the  which  he  was  put  under  the  tuition  trf"  Pietro 
Council  of  Trent,  in  five  books,  a^tnst  the  Cosimo,  the  first  painter  in  Florence.  Andrea 
Calumnies  of  HeretiC9,andespecially  of  Martin  soon  surpassed  his  master,  and  acquired  a  high 
Kemnitz.]  It  was  first  published,  in  4X0,  at  reputation  i  his  humitiiy,  however,  led  him  to 
Lisbon,  in  '578,  and  afterwards,  at  Ingolstadt,  fix  so  low  a  price  on  his  works,  that  he  always 
in  8vo,  in  1  j8o.  It  is  become  very  scarce  j  hut  lived  in  mean  circumstances.  His  professional 
the  work  of  his  antagonist,  written  against  the  character  was  that  of  an  excellent  ariisi,  but  not- 
Jcsuits,  is  easily  met  with.  Andrada  also  pub-  a  man  of  genius.  He  woikcd  widi  facility, 
ushed  seven  volumes  of  sermons.  He  was  a  drew  well,  coloured  admirably  ,  but  was  unable 
zealou.t  champion  for  orthodoxy ;  yet  had  the  to  give  that  grace  and  dignity  to  his  figures 
candtiur  to  admit  that  the  heathen  philosophers  which  denote  brilliant  and  elevated  conception, 
might  be  saved.  Palavic.  Hist,  Ctnc.  Trid.  His  heads  of  the  Virgin  have  a  cast  of  uniformi- 
BajU.  —  E,  ty,  whicli  is  partly  attributed  to  his  having  his 

ANDRADA,  Francis,  historiographer  to  thoughts  occupied  with  his  wife,  of  whom  he 

Philip  III.  king  of  Spain,  was  the  hrother  of  was  cxtiemely  fond  and  jealous-     After  paint-, 

the  divine,  who  is  the  subject  of  the  preceding  ing  lor.g  in  his  native  city,  he  was  led  by  the 

article.     He  wrote  "  TbeHisiary  of  JohoIlC  lepntfttion  tA  Miebacl'Angeto  and  fttq^Bwl  Ui 
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*isit  Rome ;  and  from  the  study  of  dicir  works 
he  improved  his  owd  style,  so  uiat  tiic  pieces  he 
painRM  after  his  return  are  reckoned  the  best. 
Andrea  was  invited  to  France  by  Francis  I.  and 
executed  several  works  there.  The  king,  at 
his  departure,  eotnisccU  liim  with  a  considu^hle 
sum  to  purchase  pictures  in  Italy,  with  which 
be  was  soon  to  return.  The  poor  painter, 
however,  spent  the  tnoney  with  his  wife  and 
fnends  at  Florence,  and  never  ventured  to  go 
lack,  but  sent  a  few  pictures  to  gain  his  par- 
don, which  was  granted,  but  with  no  new  invi- 
tation. He  continued  to  work  diligently,  wbcDi 
at  the  siege  of  Florence,  in  '530,  he  was  car- 
ried off  by  the  plague,  in  his  forty-second  year, 
abandoned  by  his  wife,  #nd  almost  without  any 
assistance. 

The  works  of  Andrea  del  Sarto  are  in  great 
esteem  in  Italy,  and  especially  at  Florence, 
where  are  the  principal  of  them,  and  which, 
during  the  fiercest  civil-  broils,  were  carefully 
prcseived,  while  palaces  and  churches  were 
given  to  the  flames.  He  copied  Raphael's  ad- 
mirable portrait  of  Leo  X.  with  such  exactness, 
as  to  deceive  Vasari,  who  had  seen  the  original 
painted,  and  Julio  Romano,  who  had  himself 
executed  the  drapery.  Several  eminent  ^inters 
were  his  disciples.  D^ jtr^tnvilU,  yies  dts 
fiintni.  —  A. 

ANDREAS,  John  Valentine,  a  Luthe- 
ran clergyman,  born  in  the  year  1586,  was  first 
dean  of  Vayhingen,  afterwards  superintendant 
flt  Calion,  chaplain  to  Everhard  Til.  duke  of 
Wur^emberg,  abbot  of  Bebenhausen,  arid  lastly 
of  Adelberg.  He  died  on  the  twenty -seventh 
of  June  1654.  Hb  principal  works  are  "  My- 
thologia  Christiana  ;"  "  De  Curiositaiis  Pcrni- 
cie ;'  "  De  Restitutions  Reipnblicz  Christ!  in 
Germania  ;"  "  Subsidia  Rei  Chnstianx  et  Li^ 
terarix ;"  "Theophilus,  slve  de  Religione 
Christiana  xolenda  ;"  "  Mctuppus  prior  et 
posterior  ;"  "  Percgrinus  in  Pacria ;"  "  Fama 
Aridreana  rcfloresceiis,"  which  contains  the  life 
of  his  grandfather ;  and  various  poems  in  ho- 
nour of  Augustus  duke  of  Wolfcnbuttle,  which 
were  inserted  in  a  book,  called  "  Selenalia  Ao- 
custalia."  Some  consider  John  Yaleniine  An- 
dreas as  the  founder  of  the  society  known  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Rostcrueians.  Gen.  Hist. 
'  Dkl.  by  Luisciui.  —  J. 

ANDREAS,  Valerius,  a  learned  Bra- 
banter,  was  born  at  die  village  of  Desschel  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  November  1588.  He  received 
the  early  part  of  his  education  nt  the  place  of 
his  birth  under  Valerius  Houtius,  and  afierwards 
studied  the  Greek  language  at  Antwerp,  under 
Andreae  Scboitus.     John  Hay,  a  Scots  Jesuit, 
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instnictedhim  in  the  Hebrew,  in  which  he  made 
such  praftctency  that  he  was  invited  to  Louvain. 


tfo  be  professor  of  that  l^iguage.  Afterwards 
he  applied  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and,  in  1621. 
obtained  the  degree  of  doctor.  In  1628  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  the  Imtituta,  and,  in 
136S,  librarian  to  tlie  academy.  His  works 
are,  "  CbthographisB  Ratio,  ab  Aldo  Manutio 
collecta,  nunc  multis  aucta  :  cum  Libello  de 
Ratione  Jnterpungendi  ac  Distinct.  Notis ;"  "  De 
Iniriis  Collegii  Buslidiani,  deque  Vita  et  Scriptia 
Profrssorum  ejusdem  Collegii  ;"  "  De  Lint^me  * 
HebraicKLaudibus,  Antiquitate,  Dignitate,  Nc-'^ 
ccfisitatCi"  "  Disseitatio  de  Toga  et  Sago;" 
"  Topographia  Belgica."  The  work,  how- 
ever, which  acquired  him  most  celebrity  \vas  his 
"  Bibliotheca  Belgica,  de  Belgis  Vita  Scriptisque 
Claris;"  first  printed  in  the  year  1623,  and  af- 
terwards reprinted  in  1643  with  considerable 
additions.  Gen.  Ilisl.  Diet,  by  Luiscius.  — J.  . 
ANDREW,  John  Gerharu  Reinhard, 
an  apothecary  at  Hanover,  was  bom  on  the  se- 
venteenth of  December  1724.  Having  lost  his 
father,  xvho  was  of  the  same  profession,  at  an 
early  age  ;  his  mother,  who  had  no  other  child- 
ren but  one  daughter,  gave  him  a  good  edu- 
cation, and  placed  him  under  the  best  masters,. 
that  he  might  be  instructed  in  the  languages  and 
the  sciences.  He  learned  pharmacy  in  the  shop 
of  his  father,  which  was  conducted  by  Ruge. 
afterwards  apothecary  to  the  court  at  Zell ;  and, 
in  the  year  1744,  visited  Berlin,  where  be  at- 
tended lectures  on  chemistry,  anatomy,  botany,, 
and  natural  history.  The  year  following  he 
made  a  tour  to  Dresden;  arid,  after  inspecting 
the  mines  In  various  pans  of  Saxonv,  he  pro-. 
ceeded  through  Leipzig,  Halle,  the  Hartz,  and 
Cassel,  to  Frankfort,  where  he  resided  till  the 
spring  of  1746.  In  compliance  with  the  ad- 
vice of  Wriend  he  was  desirous  of  studying  me- 
tallurgy anJ  chemistry  at  Blankcnburg  under 
the  celebrated  Cramer  ;  but  thii  mineralogist 
being  engaged  in  other  occupations,  advised  him 
to  go  to  Leyden,  and  attend  the  lectures  of 
Gaubiiis.  He  proceeded  therefore  to  the  uni- 
versity of  that  city,  and  studLxi  chemistry  u:ider 
Gaublus,  botany  under  Roycu,  and  natural  phi- 
losophy under  Muschenbrock,  In  1747  he 
went  over  to  England,  and  returned  the  same 
year  co  Hanover  enriched  with  much  useful 
Knowledge.  On  his  return  to  Hanover,  he  took 
upon  him  the  direction  of  his  father's  business, 
TO  which  he  entirely  succeeded  on  the  death  of 
his  mother,  in  1751,  and  soon  distingui'shed 
himself  by  his  skill  and  djlieencc.  He  wrote 
many  useful  papers  in  the  Hanoverian  Maga- 
zine, aad  other  periodical  woiks,  which  pro- 
2  M 
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euTcdhiin  esteem  fmm.  the  public,  and  the  con- 
&>lence  of  government,  In  the  year  1763  he 
made  a  tour  to  Swisserland,  whkn  he  seems  to 
have  surveyed  with  the  eye  of  an  accurate  ob- 
lerver,  as  appears  by  his  letters  from  that  coun- 
try, first  printed  in  the.  Hanoverian  Magazine, 
and'afienA'ards  published  fn  1776.  in  a  quzRO 
volume  with  engravings.  In  thi  year.  1765  he 
was  charged  by  government  to  examine  the 
principal  kinds  of  earth  and  marl  in  the  elec- 
torate, and  to  publish,  for  the  use  of  fanners, 
an  easy  and  comprehensive  introduction  to  the 
knowledge  of  them,  and  the  purposes  to  which 
they  might  be  applied  in  the  cultivation  of  land. 
1Pb»  work,  the  most  complete  and  useful  that 
has  yet  been  written  on  the  subject,  appeared  in 
1769,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Treatise  on  vari- 
ous Kinds  of  Eaith  in  his  Britannic  Majesty's 
German  Dominions,  8cc.  and  their  Uses  in  Agri- 
fulture,"  In  the  month  of  December  1 79 1 ,  he 
was  attacked  by  a  disorder  which  terminated  in 
an  inHammation  of  the  urethra.  This  malady 
was  at  first  removed  by  the  assistance  of  Dr. 
Zimmermann,  and  other  medical  friends  ;  but 
having  caught  cold,  it  returned  ^vith  more  vio- 
tence,  and,  after  long  suffering,  he  died  on  the 
first  of  May  1/93-  Andrew's  writings  and  his 
excellent  collection  of  natural  history  procured 
him  an  extensive  acquaintance  at  home  as  well 
as  abroad,  and  admission  into  many  learned  so- 
cieties. In  the  course  of  his  travels  he  formed 
an. intimacy  with  varions  men  of  science  ;  and 
among  his  rcspectaWe  friends  with  whom  he 
iarried  on  an  epistolary  correspondence,  may  be 
mentioned,  professors  Baldinger,  fieckmann, 
Butncr,  Mun^ay,  and  Michaelis,  at  Gottingen  ; 
Belter,  physician  to  his  Danish  majesty  ;  the 
dake  de  Chaulnes,  at  Paris;  Dr.  Franklin,  So- 
lomon Gesner,  Gmelin,  Gaubius,  Lavater,  De 
I^oc,  Schafier,  at  Ratisbon  ;  ScopoU,  Zimmer- 
niann,  and, Dr.  Shaw,  at  London.  ScA/icht»' 
^roll's  .Kecrolegy,  —  J. 

ANDREE,  Yves-Mary,  a  Fr«nch  Jesuit, 
was  bom  in  1675,  at  Chaieaulin,  in  the  county 
of  ComooaiUes.  He  occupied  the  chair  of 
professor  royal  of  mathematics  at  Caen,  from 
the  year  1726  to  the  year  1759,  when  he  was 
«ighty-four  years  of  age ;  after  four  years'  re- 
pose, he  finished  his  labotious  life  in  1764.  Na- 
ture had  given  him  a  good  constitution,  and  he 
preserved  it  by  temperance- and  chcarfulness.  He 
taught  mathematics  with  repuQtion,  aiid  was 
no  stranger  to  other  branches  of  learning.  He 
wrote  elegant  verses,  but  is  chiefly  known  by 
"  An  Essay  on  the  Beautiful,"  written  in 
French,  of  which  a  new  edition  was  given  in  a 
coUection  of  his  wodcs,  published,  in  thice  to* 


liunei  i2mo,  in  1766.  The  subject  is  treatei} 
with  great  pei^picuity  ai  method,  strength  of 
argument,  and  dignity  of  style.  Neuv.  Diet. 
Jiise.  —  E, 

ANDREINI,  IsABELLA,'a  native  of  Padua, 
fionrished  in  die  dose  of  die  sixteenth  and  be- 
ginning of  tlie  seventeenth  century,  as  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  actresses-in  Italy.  She  was 
handsome,  played  and  sung  welt,  and  had  an 
excellent  talent  for  poetry  ;  so  that  slie  was  the 
object  of  universal  admiration.  The  academy 
oilmienti  in  Pavia  thought  themselves  honour- 
ed by  enrolling  her  ia  tncir  society.  She  wa» 
much  esteemed  by  cardinal  Cinthio  Aldobran- 
dini,  nephew  of  pope  Clement  VIII.  who  wrote 
many  verses  ia  her  praise.  She  visited  France, 
where  she  was  received  very  favourably  bv  the  • 
lung  and  queen  and  principal  persons  of  the 
court.  In  honour  of  whom  she  composed  several . 
sonnets.  She  died  of  a  miscarriage  in  1604,  in 
the  foity-sccond  year  of  her  age,  at  Lyons, 
where  she  was  buried  wkh  great  marks  of  di- 
stinction. Her  husband,  in  an  epitaph,  bears 
an  equal  testimony  to  her  morals  and.  her  ta-  - 
Icnts.  A  great  variety  of  elegiac  verses  written 
on  the  occasion,  in  Latin  and  Italian,  are  pre- 
fixed to  an  edition,  of  her  poems  at  Milan  in 
1605.  These  consist  of  sonnets,  madrigals, 
songs,  and  eclogues,  and  a  pastoral,  entitled 
"  MinillaJ'  Some  kttere  of  hers  were  also 
published  at  Venice  in  1610.  Besides  her  other 
qualifications,  she  had  some  acquaintance  with 
philosophy,,  and  understood  tbe  French  and 
Spanish  languages.     Bayle,  Tiraboichi. 

Her  husbandl  Francis  Andreini,  was  » 
player,  and  famous  for  rhodomontade  parts^ 
After  his  wife's  death  he  left  the  stage,  and  be- 
eame  an  author,  in  a  similar  Style  with  his  . 
acting. 

Their  son,  John  BAPTrsxATMjREiNi,  was 
an  actor,  and  also  a  copious  dramatic  writer, 
but  of  little  value.  A  piece  of  hw,  called,. 
"  Adamo,"  has  been  an  object  of  curiosity,  as 
supposed  to  have  afiurded  a  hint  to  Milton  io . 
the  composition  of  Paradise  Lost.  Some  ac- 
count of  this  piece,  and  translatisns  &om  it,  are 
annexed  to  "  Haylcy's  Life  of  Milton.'* — A. 

ANDRELINI,  Publio  yAusTo.aniodem. 
Latin  poet,  was  bom  at  Forli,  in  Italy,  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He'  devoted 
himself  to  poetry  from  bis  ywrth,  and  Vith 
such  success,  that  havingcomposcd  and  pub^ 
lished  his  four  books  "  L^  Amoribus,"  they 
were  received  with  so. much  applause,  that  the 
author,  then  only  twenty-two,  was  solcmnlv 
crowned  at  Rome  by  the  Roman  Academy. 
At  that  city  he  became  known,  to  Ludevioa 
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Gonzaip^  duVe  of  Mantua,  who  took  him  back 
with  him  in  1464,  and  gave  him  the  title  of  his 
own  poet.  In  1488  he  wem  into  France  with 
a  Tccom mentation  from  Gonzaga  to  the  dau- 
phin ;  and  the  next  year  he  was  appointed  pub- 
lic professor  of  belles-lettres  in  Paris,  which 
office  he  held  for  thirty  years,  Besides  his  pub- 
lic lectures,  he  gave  instructions  in  private ;  and 
he  joined  to  rhetoric  and  poetry  the  explanation 
of  Jie  sphere.  He  was  much  honoured  by  the 
kings  Charles  VIII.  Lewis  Xll.  and  Francis  I. 
who  gave  him  considerable  appointments.  He 
was  also  pensioned  by  queen  Anne,  of  Bretagne, 
whence  he  made  use  of  the  whimsical  designa- 
tion of  Paita  ngiui  ac  reritmi.  By  many  of 
his  contemporaries  he  was  celebrated  as  the 
first  poet  of  the  age,  and  the  g£cat  civiliser  of 
France  in  respect  to  literature.  Erasmus,  how- 
ever, who  praised  him  when  alive,  gave  a  very 
different  idea  both  of  his  talents  and  morals,  af- 
ter his  death.  He  charges  Andrelini  with  gif  at 
licentiousness  and  turbulence  of  manners,  af- 
firms that  he  was  continually  quarrelling  with 
his  brother  profcsson,  and  wonders  that  his  au- 
dacious sarcasms  against  the  theologians  of  Pa- 
lis could  be  endured.  Notwithstanding  these  de- 
fects, he  continued  to  live  in  high  esteem  as  a 
professor  and  writer  till  the  time  of  bis  deaths 
which  happened  at  Paris  in  February  I  jt  8:  and 
his  memory  was  btmoared  by  the  learned  with 
elegies,  inscriptiont,  ice. 

Andrelini's  great  feculty  was  to  pour  forth 
with  uncommon  facility  sonorous  verses,  com- 
posed of  elevated  and  pompous  exptessions,  but 
extremely  void  of  meaning ;  so  that  Vossius 
compares  his  poetry  to  a  river  of  words  with  a 
drop  of  sense ;  and  even  ^is  drop  is  contested 
by  Erasmus.  Yet  they  were  enough  admired 
in  France  to  meet  with  commentators  and  trans- 
ktoTS.  As  they  are  now  sunk  in  oblivion,  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  cofy  '^  ^''*^  °f  rbem 
from  Baillet  and  Mazzuchelli.  Most  of  them 
have  beep  inserted  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
■"  GtliciB  Poctar.  Ital."  They  chiefly  consist 
«f  elegies,  eclogues,  and  partegyrical  pieces  on 
various  occasions.  Andrelini  also  wrote  moral 
and  proverbial  epistles  in  prose.  S»Ukl.  ftrs- 
ifscii.  Afereri.—-A. 

ANDREW  I,  king  of  Hungary,  was  a 
prince  of  'itt  blood-royal,  cousin  of  St.  Ste- 
phen, and  cldtKt  son  of  Ladislaus  the  Bald, 
with  his  brothers  Bela  and  Leventha,  he  was 
obliged,  at  the  restoration  of  king  Peter,  A.  D, 
1044,  to  take  reluge  in  Russia.  Thediscon- 
Knted  Hungarians  of  the  old  stock,  who  were 
4K1'  idelatersi  kept. »  cyrre^ndence  with  these 


exiles,  and  pr»mised  to  kill  Peter,  atij  drivi  tstk 
all  foreigners,  provided  Andrew  would  restore 
the  old  rdigton,  and  destroy  die  Christian 
churches.  1  he  agreement  was  made ;  and,  af*. 
ter  great  cruelties  pi'actiscd  against  tlie  priests* 
and  the  plundering  and  demolition  of  churches 
and  monasteries,  Andrew  was  placed  on  the 
throne,  in  1047,  itistead  of  Peter,  who,  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  lost  his  eyes,  and  soon  after  died. 
He  did  not,  however,  keep  his  pinmise  of  re- 
storing, oreventolerating,  paganism)  but  obliged 
all  his  subjects  to  profess  Christianity.  He  had 
disputes  with  Albert  of  Austria,  which  at  length 
terminated  in  a  peace.  Soon  after,  he  invited 
his  brother  Bela,  with  his  family,  to  settle  in 
Hungary,  and  gave  him  a  third  part  of  his  do- 
minions. Andrew  was  then  without  children ; 
but  he  afterwards  married  Agmunda,  daughter 
of  the  duke  of  Russia,  by  whom  he  had^two 
sons.  The  emperor  Henry  III.  invading  Hun- 
gar\',  was  reduced  to  such  straits  by  Andrew 
and  Bela,  that,  in  order  to  save  his  array  front 
total  destruction,  he  entered  into  a  treaty,  one 
condition  of  which  was  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  with  Andrew's  son,  Solommi.  After 
this  event,  he  caused  his  son,  though  only  five 
years  old,  to  be  crowned;  and  fearing  that tJie 
ambition  of  his  brother  Bela  would  thsturb  the 
succession,  he  sent  for  him,  having  first  instruct- 
ed two  of  his  confidential  servants  how  to  act.  ■ 
*'  I  shall  offer  him  (said  the  king)  a  crown,  the 
symbol  of  the  royal  authority,  and  a  sword, 
that  of  tlic  ducal.  If  hcchu  es  the  former,  in- 
stantly put  him  to  dearti ;  if  the  latter,  let  him 
live.'  An  officer  who  overheard  this  order, 
whispered  to  Bela,  as  he  was  proceeding  to  die 
dangerous  (rial,  "  Chuse  the  sword,"  Bcia, 
(n  answer  to  Andrew's  offer,  expressed  the 
strongest  attachment  10  his  nephew's  right  of 
succession,  and  accepted  the  sword,  to  he  used 
in  his  defence.  Andrew  was  satisfied ;  but  Bela 
soon  after  retreated  to  Poland,  whence  he  came 
at  the  head  of  an  army  to  dethrone  him.  An- 
drew received  the  aid  of  the  emperor,  to  whom 
he  sent  his  cliildren  for  protection  ;  but  meeting 
his  brother  on  the  hanks  of  the  Teiss,  he  was 
defeated,  abandoned  by  his  own  men,  and  killed 
in  the  pursuit,  A.  D.  lO^y.  Mod.  Unlvert. 
fTiit.  Sacy,  Hitt.  de  Hongru.-^h.. 

ANDREW  II.  king  of  Hungary,  was  se- 
cond son  of  Bela  III.  He  raised  a  revolt  against 
his  elder  brother  Etneric,  who  liad  succeeded 
their  father ;  but  he  was  deserted  by  all  his  fol- 
lowers, and  obliged  to  thvow  himself  on  Ins 
brother's  mercj-.  His  character,  after  this 
event,  was  so  changed,  that  he  became  one  of 
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.^most  faiihful  tuppoRcrsof  the  throne.  On  hia  crown  to  his  ddest  son  BeU,  .to  trfaoih  n« 
the  death  of  his  nephew  Ladislaus,  in  1304,  had  alrsady  resigned  ihe  sovereign  power.  Mod. 
Andrew  succeeded  by  eeneral  consent  of  the  Umvtn.  Hht  Saey,  Hist,  tie  Hcngrie.  — A, 
States.  He  had  governed  in  peace  twelve  years,  ANDREW  III,  king  of  Hungary,  caUed 
vhen,  the  pope  preaching  up  a  new  crusade-,  the  Vtiutian,  was  the  grandson  of  Atidrew  U^ 
Andrew  louk  the  cross,  andwas  constituted  the  and'son  of  prince  Stephen,  by  a  Venetian  la- 
chief  of  the  expedition.  He  proceeded  toCon-  dy.  He  was  called  to  the  throne  by  the  Huo. 
Etnntinople,  where  he  soon  heard  of  &  tragfcal  gariafu  on  the  death  of  Ladislaus  in  1290  ;  and, 
event  tliat  had  taken  place  at  hoine.  Bancuan,  taking  his  way  from  Italy,  where  he  then  was» 
a  palatin,  to  whom  he  had  confided  the  go-  through  AuBtria,  be  was  detained  by  Albert,  the 
vemmcntduring  his  absence,  had  a  very  beau-  duke,  till  he  promised  to  espouse  Agnes  his 
tiful  wife,  of  whom  the  i^ueen's  brodier,  the  daughter ;  a  promise  which  he  aiierwards  ful- 
count  of  Moravia,  became  enamoured..  The  filled,  though  he  had  protested  against  its  vali- 
lady  proving  impregnable  to  solicitations,  ihe  dity,  and  was  supponed  by  his^  nation.  Ho 
(jueenlnfamouslyassistcdherbretherinascheme  went  to  war,  however;  with  Albeit,  and  laid 
for  obtaining  his  desires  by  force.  On  the  dis-  waste  almost  all  Austria,  till  at  length  a  peace 
covery  of  its  success,  tlie  injured  husband,  un-  was  made  by  the  intercession  of  Ine  prdates. 
«h]e  to  TcvcngehimGelfon  theravishcr,  whohad  Meantime  a  party  in  Hungary,  nipported  by 
fled,  stabbed  the  queen,  and,  coining  out  with  many  nobles  and  ecclesiastics,  acknowledged  for 
his  bloody  sword  into  the  streetr  justified  the  their  king  Charles,  named  Mattel,  son  of  Hie 
deed.  He  then  proceeded  to  Constentinople  to  kiAg  of  Sicily,  by  a  sister  of  Ladislaus.  The 
Submit  the  case  to  Ac  Judgment  of  the  king,  youth  had  been  crowned  at  Naples,  and  was. 
Andrew  had  a  lufficient  sense  of  honour  and  favoured  by  the  pope,  who  pretended  to  dis- 
justicc  to  acquit  him,  and  send  htm  back  to  go-  pose  of  the  crown  of  Hungary  as  a  fief  of  tlic 
vera  the  country.  Bancban's  family,  however,  holy  see.  Charles  obtained  a  footing  in  the 
WBiS  in  the  end  ruined  by  die  rcientment  of  the  kingdom ;  and  the  two  competitors,  with  dieir 
kin^V  Bons.  Meantime  Andrew  proceeded  to  partisans,  kept  Hungary  in  a  divided  state,  till 
Syria,  and  displayed  his  courage  in  some  conflicts  they  both  died  in  the  same  year,  1501.  Andrew 
with  the  Saracens  ;  but,  becoming  weaiy  of  the  closed  his  life  at  Buda  widwut  male  issue,  and 
expedition,  after  a  short  stay  he  declared  his  in-  in  him  the  line  of  St.  Stephen  termuiated.  IJni-- 
tention  of  returning  home,  which  he  put  in  ven.  Hut.  Sacy,  Hist,  de  HongrM-.—  h.. 
execution,  notwithstandhie  the  patriarch  of  Jc-  ANDREW  of  Humcaky,  called  by  the 
nisalem  menaced  him  with  excommunication.  Italians  Andreau»t  king  of  Naples,  was  second 
Agreeing  to  leave  half  his  troops  under  the  son  of  Charles  II.  or  Charobert,  king  of  Hun- 
command  of  the  duke  of  Austria,  he  set  out  on  gary.  He  wa»  early  destined  for  the  husband  o£ 
board  of  a  Venetian  fleet,  enriched  by  some  his  relation  Joan  queen  of  Naples,  and,  at 
precious  relies,  and  the  title  of  the  Hitreselymi-  six  years  of  age,  was  sent  over  to  that  court  ia 
i(m  i  and,  paying  a  visit  at  Este,  fell  in  love  order  to  receive  a  suitaMe  education  among  his 
with  and  Kiarried  the  daughter  of  the  prince,  future  people.  MUdand  docile,  but  iieavy  and 
whom  he  brought  home.  He  employed  the  re-  gross,  he  was  unfortunately  the  object  of  con- 
mainder  of  his  reign  chiefly  in  healing  the  dis-  tempt  and  aversion  to  hia  spouse ;  and,  though- 
contents  of  his  su^ects,  and  establishing  a  sy-  she  could  not  refuse  the  marriage,  she  was  re- 
stem  of  leg;islation.  Like  most  of  the  sovereigns  solv^  to  exclude  hint'  from  all  sl>aic  of  the  10- 
wbo  engaged  in  the  crusades,  he  was  obliged  to  vereign  power.  Their  diflnaenccs  were  aog- 
srripthe  crownofpartof  its  authority,  and  raise  mented  by  two  |ier«oiis  wbq  governed  them; 
diat  of  the  nobles.  He  was  the  author  of  a  fa-  Robert,  a  Franciscan  monk,  we  favourite,  of 
Bioiu  decree,  confirming  and  au^enting  the  Andrew ;  and  the  ^mbus  Catanese,  once  a 
privileges  of  the  nobility,  and  permitting  them  to  v.-asherwoman,  the  conhdante  of  Joan.  Lewis 
take  up  arms  in  their  defence,  should  he  or  his  prince  of  TaretUum,  a  kinsman  oS  Juan,  was 
successors  attempt  to  abridge  them— a  stipuia-  also  much  in  her  good  graces  (  and  many  of  the 
tion,  nugatory  against  a  powerful  monarch  -,  Neapohtaii  nobles  were  jealous  of  the  expected 
and  which  has  answered  no  other  purpose,,  than  influence  of  the  Hungarians  in  their  country. 
to  render  the  aristocracy  factious,,  and  the  ma&s  Pieparatlons  were  rmutefor  thesol<::inn  consecra- 
■of  the  people  slaves !  Towards  the  end  of  his  tion  ofthe  king  and  queen,  and  they  were  lotted 
ivign,  the  Tartars  made  some  successful  inroads  together  in  a  convent  at  Aversai  when,  one 
bto  Hungary.     Andrew  died  in  1235,  and  left  ni^it  as  Andrew  was  gioiog'  to  bed,  he  Wl^ 
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callsd  ont  of  the  queen's  apartment  on  the  pre- 
tence of  same  urgent  business  ;  anil,  his  mouth 
.fadng  stopi,  a  rope  was  thrown  round  his  neck, 
andhc  was  instantly  strangled.  His  body  was 
Ice  down  into  the  garden,  wiiere  the  murderers, 
cotning  to  bury  it,  found  his  nurse,  a  HungxTian 
vroman,  embracing  the  Iffelcss  corpse,  and  try~ 
.  ing  to  reanimate  it.  Tliey  retired  ;  and  the 
shocking  catastrophe  being  made  known  in  the 
town,  a  foHous  mob  rate  no  take  vengeance  on 
the  conspimtors  ;  and  Joan  herself  was  obliged 
tofiy  M  Naples.  Tiie  sequel  of  this  tragedy  will 
be  related  tmder  her  article.  It  happened  in 
'34$t  when  Andrew  was  io  his  nineteenth 
ycai.  Afad^  Univtrs.  Hist.  Sacj,  Hist,  di 
Mengr. — A. 

ANDREW,,  a  Jew,  an  apostle  of  Christ, 
vas  bom  at  Bedisaida,  a  town  of  Galilee,  pro- 
ibably  fhe  same  which  is  called  by  the  geographer 
Ptolemy  Betharamf^tha,  situated  to  the  nonh 
of  the  lake  GciBiesBreth,  at  the  influx  of  the 
Joidaa  into  that  lake.  He  was  the  son  of  John, 
»r  Jonas,  a  fisherman  of  diat  town,  and,  with 
bis  brother  Peter,  followed  that  occupation. 
John  Baptist,  who  had  taught  in  this  neighbour- 
hood the  doctrine  of  repentance,  and  had  col- 
lected many  followers,  and  who  now  began  to 
introduce  jesus  to  the  notice  of  the  Jewish  people 
as  the  Messiah,  observing  Aat  Jesus  was  walk- 
ing near,  pointed  him  out  to  Andrew  and  Si- 
mon Peter,  who  were  among  the  aumbcr  of 
John's  disciples,  under  the  emblematic  appella- 
tion of  the  Lamb  of  God,  as  the  expectoi  Sa- 
viour of  Israel.  Upon  this  they  followed  Jesus 
to  his  usual  place  of  residence.  Andre^v  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  first  disciple  of  Christ  i 
ioT  he  it  was  who  first  understood  John's  sacri- 
fical  allusion,  and  said  to  his  brother,  *'  We 
have  found  the  Messiah."  (Johni.  35— 41O 
These  pajticnlars,  which  arerelaied  by  the  apos- 
tle John,  are  omitted  by  dte  other  cvangelLits, 
who  affree  in  relating,  that  while  Jesus  was 
preacbing  near  the  lake  Gennesarein,  he  saw 
Peter  and  Andrew  fishing,  and  calliug  tliem 
to  him,  said,'  "  Follow  nae,  and  I  will  make 
yon  fishers  of  men.  (Matt,  i  v.  18 — 20.  Mark 
k  16 — 18.)  Luke,  omitting  the  name  of  An- 
drew,.adds  to  the  account  a  relation  of  amira-- 
culous  draught  of  fishes.  (Lukev,  i— 11.)  An- 
drew was  ^erwards  chosen  by  Christ  as  one 
of  his  twdve  apostles.  It  is  recorded  by  the 
evangelists,  that  in  the  house  of  Simon  and  An- 
drew (Ch.  i.  29.)  Simon's  mother-in-law  was 
miraculously  cured  of  a  fever ;  that,  in  the  mi- 
racukms-  supply  of  five  thousand  with  food, 
fcAo^ew  (JobaTi.  7.)  infwmcd  Jesus  of  the 


lad  who  had  five  barley  loaves  and  two  small 
fishes ;  that,  a  Ittde  before  the  crucifixion, 
fthen  they  were  in  Jerusalem,  Andrew  ac- 
quainted Jesus  with  the  request  of  certain  Greeks 
to  see  him  (John  xii.  so — 22.) ;  and  lastlv, 
that  this  apostle  was  one  of  four  (Mark  xiii. 
3,  4.)  who  asked  him  privately  when  the  tem- 
ple would  be  destroyed.  This  is  all  Ihafthe 
evangelists  relate  concerning  him ;  the  rest  of 
his  history  is  involved  in  uncertainty,  £u>^ 
hius  relates  (Hist.  Ecc.  hb.  iii.  c.  i.},  that  iti 
die  distribution  which  the  apostles  arc  said  to 
have  made  of  their  mission  for  propagating 
Christianity,  Andi'ew  made  choice  of  Scythia. 
But  this  account  rests  upon  tradition,  and  is  the 
less  entitled  to  .credit,  as  it  mcmions  only  four 
of  the  twelve  apostles.  Subsequent  accounts  of 
the  travels  and  sufferings  of  dns  apostle  are  still 
less  satis&ctory.  "  The  Acts  of  the  Passion  of 
St.  Andrew"  (apud  Surit  Sancl.  Hist.},  in 
which  is  t^elated  his  roarryrdom  at  Patre  in 
Achaia,  thot^  said  to  have  been  written  by 
the  priests  01  Achaia,  arc  evidently  spurious. 
The  ancient  ecclesiastical  writetv  knew  no 
other  records  of  St.  Andrew  than  those  which 
were  corrupted  by  the  Manichees,  mentttHied 
by  Philattrim  {De  H»res.  n.  40.)  and  Au- 
stin (De  Fkle, .  cont.  Manich.).  This  work 
IS  not  mentioned  till  the  aevnith  centuty  ;  and 
its  doctrines  and  language  do  not  accord  with 
those  of  the  early  ages.  Some  say  that  he  was 
crucified  on  a  cross  of  the  form  of  the  letter  X, 
hence  vulgarly  called  St.  Andrew's  cross  i  others, 
that  he  was  crucified  on  an  olive-tree  (Petrus 
Chrysol.  serm.  13^)  i  but thewhole  story  ofhis 
cnic^ifixion  depenos  upon  doubtful  testimony. . 

ierom  says  his  body  was  removed  with  St. 
^uke's  to  Constantmople  in  357.  (Hieron. 
adv.  Vigil,  p.  21.  Conf.  Greg.  Naz.  oraL 
25.  Theod.  in  Ps.  116.)  It  is  remarkable,, 
that  the  later  accounts  of  diis  apostle,  by  Gre* 
gory  of  Tours  in  the  six^  century  (De  Glor. 
Martyr,  lib.i.  c.31.},  by  Nicephorus  of  Con- 
stantinople in  the  ninth  (Chronogr.  p.  yn).)^. 
and  by  Nicephorus  Callistus  in  £e  fourteenth 
(Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  ii.  c.  39.)  contain  many  par- 
ticulars  which  appear  to  luve  been  wholly  un~ 
known  to  more  ancient  writers :  a  strong  pre-> 
sumption,  that  these  later  accounts  are  fabulous. . 
Who  will  now  listen  to  (he  ridiculous  legend  of ' 
Gregory,  which  tells  of  streams  of  oil  lowing 
from  thetomh  of  this  saint  on  the  aimiversaKy  of 
his  martyrdooi)  and  sometimes  swelling  ta  the 
middle  of  the  church? — E. 

ANDREW,   bishop  of  Crete,  a  native  oC 
Daioaxus,  flotuisbe^-  in  the  seventh,,  and^at 
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the  beginning  of  the  ei^th  century.  He  pass- 
ed the  early  part  of  his  hfe  as  a  monk  at  Jem- 
salein,  whence  he  is  sometimes  called  AnJrew 
of  Jerusalem,  He  was  invited  by  Thcodoret, 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem)  to  atteoa  the  sixth  ge- 
neral council  of  Constajitinopie,  and  afterwards 
copied  the  acts  of  that  assembly  a^inst  the  Mo- 
nothetites.  (Conibcfis.  Auct.  Nov.  torn.  ii. 
Hist.  Monothcl.  p.  235,  &c.)  He  was  ap- 
pointed bishop  of  CietC)  aod  probably  Tcmsined 
jn  that  see  till  his  death,  about  the  year  yao. 
Ths  prelate  has  left  several  homilies,  and  other 
pieces,  more  adapted  Co  n our! sh  superstition  than 
to  teach  good  morals,  which  were  collected  and 
publiiihed,  in  folio,  by  Frapcis  Combcfisius,  at 
Paris,  1644.  Fabric.  Bibl.  Grac.  lib.  v.  c.  41. 
^a.     Cov.ffht.  LU.—E. 

ANDREW,  or  ANI5REAS,  James,  a 
GermaB  protestant  minister,  was  bom  at  Waib- 
ling,  in  the  duchy  of  Wurtemberg,  in  the  year 
15031  His  pareim,  who  were  poor,  put  nim 
apprentice  to  the  mechanical  occupation  of  a 
carpenter ;  but  he  wm  taken  from  this  employ- 
ment by  some-wealthy  friends,  wboobservedhis 
talents,  and  sent  him  to  the  university  of  Tubin- 
gen, where  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  study 
of  philosophy  andthe  languages,  and  vriiere,  af- 
terwards, he  was  a  professor.  Devoting  him- 
self to  the  ministry^  he  became  1  zealous  Lu- 
theran. In  order  to  settle  the  disputes  which 
had  arisen  in  the  Luthctan  churches,  it  was 
proposed,  that  a  -certain  number  of  wise  and 
moderate  divines  should  be  employed  to  draw 
up  a  form  of  doctrine,  which,  havmg  obtained 
the  sanction  of  the  Lutheran  princes  and  consis- 
tories, might  become  the  common  standard  of 
^ith.  This  measure  was  espoused  by  the  dukes 
of  Wurtembc^  and  Branswick,  and  the  elector 
of  Saxeay.  Under  their  authority,  James  An- 
drew took  the  lead  in  this  arduous  undertaking ; 
and  he,  with  equal  Keal  and  prudence,  exernd 
himself  to  render  the  form  universally  accep- 
table. For  this  purpose,  he  travelled  through 
different  parts  of  Germany,  and  visited  Den- 
mark, negotiating  altemately  with  courts  and 
synods.  The  pTojcct,  however,  as  must  hap- 
pen 10  every  acieropt  to  bind  the  fluctuating  opi- 
nions of  men  by  a  written  formulary,  proved 
unsuccessful.  He  died  in  the  year  159O.  He 
wrote  several  works,  of  which  ^e  most  cele- 
brated is,  "  A  Treatise  on  Concord,"  published 
in  4to.  in  thcyear  ijija,  Moriri.  Nauv.  Dkt. 
Hist.      JUeiieitn,  cent.  xvi. — E. 

ANDREW,  or  ANDREAS,  John,  a  ce- 
rkbrated  Italian  canonist  ofthefouneendicentu- 
ty,  was  bom  at  Mn^llt^  near  Fkrciice.    He 


was  theillegicimateson  of  a  priest,  and  was  him- 
self, in  his  youth,  addicted  te  licentious  plea- 
sure. In  the  university  of  Bologna  he  received 
both  instruction  and  pecuniary  assistance  from 
an  eminent  professor  of  Che  law,  Gui  de  Baif ; 
and  ihrou^  his  interest  he  obtained  a  doctor's 
degree,  and  a  professorship.  He  read  lectures 
on  canon  law  at  Padua,  at  Pisa,  and  at  Bolo- 
gna. It  is  said  that  he  had  a  daughter,  named 
Novella,  who  was  so  well  instructed  in  law, 
■that  she  occasionally  read  lectures  for  her  father, 
with  a  curtain  drawn  ^forc  her,  diat  her  beau- 
ty might  not  interrupt  the  attention  of  the  schO' 
lars.  Wonderful  tlungs  are  related  concerning 
the  austerities  which  he  practised  towards  the 
latter  part  of  his  life:  he  mortified  his  body  with 
'fastings  ai>d  prayers,  and  slept  every  night,  for 
twenty  years  together,  on  the  ground,  wrapped 
in  a  bear's  skin.  After  having  been  forty-tive 
years  professor  of  canon  law,  he  died  of  the 
plague  at  Bologna,  in  the  year  1348-  He  wrote 
a  glossary  on  the  sixth  book  of  the  Decretals, 
printed  in  folio  at  Mentz,  in  I45j>  and  at  Ve- 
nice in  1581 ;  and  "  A  Commentary  on  the 
Clementines,"  printed,  in  folio,  in  147 1,  and  at 
Lyonsin  1575.  He  published  enlargements  of 
the  "  Speculum"  of  Durandus,  in  which  he  was 
an  egregious  plagiary  ;  copying,  without  ac> 
knowle^ment,  woidfdr  word,  tromthe  "Con- 
silia"  of  Oldradus  ;  on  which  account  he  is 
justly  called,  by  Baldus,  who  detected  the  pla- 
giarism, "  insignis  altcnorum  fiir,"  a  noto- 
rious pilferer  from  other  men's  works :  oever- 
Acless  he  is  styled,  in  hts  epitaph. 


[the  rabbi  of  the  doctors,  the  light,  censor,  snd 
rule  of  manners].  P'olaterran.  Bayli.  Me- 
rer i.  — E. 

ANDREW,  or  ANDREAS,  John,  ixdio 
lived  in  the  fifteenth  ceutury,  was  bom  a  Ma- 
hometan, at  Xativa  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia. 
In  the  year  1488,  he  waS  converted  to  tho 
Christian  faith  by  a  sermoil  which  he  beard  ia 
the  great  church  of  Valencia  ;  and,  from  that 
time,  he  became  a  very  zealous  Christian  preach- 
er, and  was  successfully  employed  by  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  in  converting  the  Moors  of  Gra- 
nada and  Arragon.  At  the  cooimand  of  Mar- 
tin Garcia,  bishop  of  Barcelona  and  inquisitor 
of  Arragon,  he  translated  the  Koran.  He  al- 
so wrote  a  work  to  expose  the  imposture  of  Ma- 
homet, under  the  dile  of  '*  The  Sept  of  Maho- 
met demolished ;"  a  book  frequently  cited  by 
wjitcTs  agaiiist  Mahomctaiiisia.-    Kwat  jwb* 
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iahti,  m  4to.  at  Seville,  in  1537,  and  has 
been  ttanslatcd  from  Spanish  into  other  ian- 
guages.  A  French  translation,  hy  Gui  le  Fe- 
.  vre  de  la  Boderie,  appeared  in  1574.  Baylr, 
Nqmv.  Diet:  Hiit.  —  Z. 

ANDREW,  John,  secretary  of  the  Vatican 
Ubrary,  under  the  popes  Paul  and  Sixtos  IV. 
was  employed,  at  the  hist  Introduction  of  print- 
ing into  Rome,  in  revising  manuscripts,  writing 
prefaces  and  dedications,  and  correcting  proofs. 
Cardinal  de  Cusa,  fonnerly  his  schod-fellow, 
gave  him  the  tnshopric  of  Accia  in  Corsica  ; 
and  pope  Pan!  II.  afterwai'ds  appointed  him  to 
that  of  Aleria  in  the  same  island,  where  he  died 
in  the  vear  1493-  '^^  republic  of  letters  is 
indebtca  to  him  for  an  edition  of  Livj',  and  of 
Aulus  Gellius,  printed  at  Rome,  in  folio,  in 
14691  of  Herodotus  in  1475;  and  of  Scr^bo, 
printed  at  Venice,  in  folio,  in  1472  :  he  also 
edited  the  Epistles  of  Cyprian,  and  the  works  of 
S.  Leo.     Kouv.  Diet.  Hist.  —  'E. 

ANDREW,  presbyter  of  Ratlsbon,  an  his- 
torian of  the  fifteenth  century,  flourished  under 
the  emperor  Sigismund.  He  wrote,  in  Latin,  a 
"  Chronicle  of  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria,"  which 
was  puUlshed  at  Arabcrg  ;  also,  "  A  History 
ef  Bohemia,"  in  seven  oooks.  His  writings 
were  so  much  admired  by  his  countrymen,  that 
they  called  him  a  second  Livy.  Fossius,  deHiit. 
Lai.  lib-iii.  c  5.  — E. 

ANDREW,  bishop  of  Samosata,  flourished 
in  the  fifth  century.  He  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Theodoret.  About  the  year  429,  he  was 
«I^inted  by  John  bishop  of  Antioch  to  re- 
fute, in  the  name  of  the  eastern  bishops,  the 
*'  Anathemalisms"  of  Cyril.  At  first  he  ex- 
ecuted the  task  negligently,  and  with  apparent 
reluctance;  but  afterwards,  when  Cyril  viru- 
lently attacked  his  friend  Theodoret,  he  entered 
with  greater  earnestness  and  warmth  into  the 
dispute.  He  refused  to  be  present  at  the  coun- 
cil of  Ephesuv,  pretending  illness  ;  he,  however, 
opposed  the  Nestorians  with  his  utmost  ability ; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  many  years  that  he  ceased 
hostilities  against  Cyril.  Large  extracts  from 
his  first  book  against  Cyril  are  found  in  Cy- 
ril's "  Apologetics  for  ois  Anathematismji," 
against  the  objections  of  the  eastern  bishops,  or 
mc  work  of  Andrew  written  under  their  sanc- 
tion. Smaller  fragments  of  his  second  book 
aeainst  Cyril  are  preserved  by  Anostaaiiis  the 
Smaile  in  his  "  Hodegos."  Eight  letters  of 
this  writer  remain  inan  ancient  Latin  version,  in 
the  collection  of  "  Eohesiaii  Epistles,"  published 
br  Lupus.  Cav,  Hilt.  Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  419. 
fmt^Bik.  Gr,  -nA.  x.  p.  124.    Dufin. — £. 


ANDREW,  ToBiAi,  a  learned  German, 
born  at  Braunfisls  in  (he  county  of  Sobns,  was 
upwards  of  forty  years  professor  of  history  and 
the  Greek  tongue  at  Groningen.  He  was  a 
great  admirer  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  and 
gave  private  lectures  upon  it  in  his  own  houset 
even  when  age  had  much  impaired  his  strength. 
Much  honour  is  due  to  his  memory  for  the  zeal 
ivith  which  he  appeared  in  support  of  Dei 
Cartes,  in  a  prosecutiop  which  he  insritoted 
against  Martin  Schookius,  professor  of  philoso- 
phy at  Groningen,  for  publicly  accusing  him  of 
atheism.  The  re>ult  of  the  prosecution  was, 
thaMhe  accuser  acknowledged  Des  Cartes'  in- 
nocence, but  was  himself  acquitted  ;  a  decision 
which  gave  too  much  encouragement  to  defa- 
mation. Des  Cartes'  friend  Andrew,  after  the 
death  of  that  celebrated  philosopher,  wrote  in 
defence  of  his  system,  against  Rcvius  a  profes- 
sor of  Leyden,  and  other  opponents.  His  "Me- 
thodi  Cartesians  Assertio,"  was  published  in 
the  year  1653.  This  professor  died  in  1676, 
L'Vff  ^Prof.  of  Groningen.     Bajle. — E. 

ANDREWS,  Lancelot,  an  English  di- 
vine, who,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I. 
was  bishop  of  Winchester,  was  born  at  London 
in  1565.  He  was  descended  from  a  family  of, 
distinction  in  Suflblk.  Having  passed  witl) 
credit  through  the  grammar-school,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  a  scholarship  in  Pembroke-hall,  Cam- 
bridge. At  college  he  studied  diligently,  anij 
acquired  a  great  reputation  for  his  knowledge  of 
theology,  and  for  hb  skill  and  judgment  in  set- 
tling doubtful  points  of  practical  casuistry.  The 
following  anecdote  may  serve  to  illustrate  this  - 
part  of  his  character.  A  corpulent  alderman  of 
Cambridge,  whose  cpnscience  troubled  him  for 
sleeping  at  church,  and  who  had  been  several 
times  publicly  admonished  by  the  preacher  for- 
this  breach  of  decorum,  but  found  himself  inca- 
pable of  overcoming  his  infirmity,  came  to- 
Andrews  for  his  spiritual  advice.  Andrews 
told  him  it  was  an  ill  habit  of  body  and  not  of- 
mind,  and  advised  him  on  Sundays  to  make  a . 
sparing  meal  at  dinner.  The  aldennan  did  so, . 
but  still  fell  asleep,  and  was  preached  against. 
He  came  again,  with  teais  in  his  eyes,-  to  An- 
drews, wh6  now  advised  him  to  make  a  hearty ' 
meal  as  usual,  but  to  take  out  his  full  sleep  be- 
fore he  went  to  church.  The  alderman  followed  ' 
his  advice,  and  came  to  St.  Mary's'  church,  . 
where  the  preacher  was  prepared  with  a  sermon . 
against  sleeping  at  church,,  which  was  thrown 
away  ;  for  the  good :  alderman  looked  at  the 
preacher  all  aeimoii-time,  and  spoiled  his  de- 
sign. (Aubrey's  MSS.  Notes  in  Seward's  Anec. 
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d<Ms,  vol.  ir.  p.  341.]  Andrews's  lecturesi  as 
catechist  of  his  coUeee,  were  attended  by  si  nu- 
merous auditory.  His  reputation  for  learning, 
his  popular  talenis  as  a  preacher,  and  his  zeal 
for  the  protcsntnt  v:ause,  procured  him  tlie  pa- 
troupe  of  Henry  eari  of  Huntingdon,  and  of 
sir  Fiannii  Walsingham,  secretary  to  qneen  £1h 
Eabeth'-;  and  he  passed  through  several  stages  of 
prefemtent  to  the  deanry  of  Westminster.  He 
was  x>ne  of  the  chaplains  in  ordinary  to  the 
queen,  who  took  great  delight  in  his  preaching, 
'and  personally  interested  henclf  in  his  advance- 
ment. Though  his  residence  was  chiefly  in 
I^ndon,  where,  for  some  years,  as  prebeiuary 
and  residentiary  of  St.  Paul's,  lie  read  divinity 
lectures  in  thai  cathedral  three  tiises  a  week 
dnring  tem^time-;  he  ctMitinued  liii  connection 
with  .his  ctdtege,  of  which  he  was  chosen  ma- 
ster, and  to  wnichhe  was  a  liberal  benefactor. 

Andrews's  style  of  preaching,  which  was 
pedantic  mad  tjuakit,  exactly  suited  the  taste  of 
James  I.  and  he  was  a  great  favourite  with  that 
prince  during  the  whole  of  his  reign.  He  was 
'Called  in  to  vindicate  the  king's  sovereignty  in 
all  ecclesiastical  afiairs  against  the  vehement  at- 
tack of  Bdlarmine,  who,  in  reply  to  Jameses 
-**  Defence  of  die  Rt^ht  of  Kings,''  had  written 
a  tract  under  the  ficutious  name  of  "Matthew 
Tortus."  This  piece  the  dean  refitted  with 
ereat  spirit  in  a  Latin  work,  which  af^seared  un- 
oer  the  jingling  tide  of  *'  Toitura  Torti"  for 
Tortus  tortured],  printed  in  .^o.  by  ^  king's 
printer  in  1609.  This  service  was  so  acceptable 
to  the  king,  and  the  dean  on  other  accounts  stood 
-so  high  in  his  esteem,  that,  in  the  same  year,  he 
was  advanced  to  die  see  of  Ely.  He  was  sp- 
linted one  of  his  majesty's  privy  counsellors, 
Drst  in  England,  and  aituwards  in  Scotland, 
whither  he  accompanied  the  king  on  his  journey 
to  that  kingdom.  Upon  a  vacancy  in  the  bishop- 
ric of  Winchester,  he  was,  in  1618,  translated 
to  that  sec,  where  he  remained  till  his  death, 
ivhich  happened  soon  after  the  accession  of 
Charles  L  in  the  year  i6z6. 

Alter  makjng  all  due  allowance  for  the  style 
of  panegyric  in  his  epitaph,  where  he  is  called 
an  infinite  treasure  and  stupendous  oracle  of 
learning  and  science,  and  is  said  to  have  me- 
rited eternal  admiruiion  for  his  inde&tiga- 
ble  industry,  consummate  wisdoa,  constant 
,  piety,  profuse  liberality,  uncommon  aflaUlity, 
and  tried  probity  j  we  may  believe,  that 
this  prelate  was  a  man  of  eminent  talents,  ac- 
quirements and  viftucs.  Bishop  Buckeridge,  in 
a  sermon  preached  at  his  funeral,  informs  us, 
that  he  undetstood  ^ftaea  languages.    From  his 


fiisi  biography-,  Isaacson,  we  learn  that  he  de-  - 
voted  a  large  portion  of  each  day  to  devotion 
and  study ;  that  his  IcarnhiE,  affability,  and  hos- 
lutality  rendered  him  highly  respected  and  ad- 
tnired  not  only  by  his  countrymen  but  by  learned 
foreigners  who  visited  him,  among  whom  arc 
particularly  mentioned  Vossius,  Grotius,  Ca- 
saubon,  Cluverius,  Erpenius,  and  Dumoulin  i 
that  in  the  distribution  of  preferment  he  was 
disinterested,  impartial,  and  judicious;  that  he 
provided  liberally  for  the  descendants  of  his  early 
instructors  and  benefactors ;  that,  after  he  be- 
came bishop,  he  never  visited  nther  of  the  uni- 
versities without  leaving  fifty  or  a  hundred 
pounds  to  be  distributed  among  poor  scholars  ( 
that  his  charity  to  the  poor  kept  pace  with  his 
advancement,  bis  private  alms  alone,  in  the  last 
six  yean,  amounting  to  upwards  of  (300I. ;  and 
that,  dying  unmamed,  he  left  large  legacies  to 
charitable  uses,  and,  among  the  rest)  a  great  part 
of  his  estate  to  be  distributed  among  nis  poor 
servants.  That  bishop  Andrews  was  a  faithful 
son,  and  able  defender,  of  the  diurch,  may  be 
gathered  from  an  cA>semition  of  lord  Claren-: 
don's :  mentioning  the  death  of  ai'chbishop  Ban- 
croft, he  remarks,  that  "  if  he  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Tnshop  Andrews,  or  anv  naan  who 
understood  and  loved  the  church,  that  infection 
would  easily  have  been  kept  out,  which  could 
not  afterwards  be  so  easily  expelled.  (Life  of 
Waller,  prefixed  to  his  works.)  Of  the  mo- 
deration of  this  prdatc's  political  principles,  as 
well  as  of  the  independence  of  his  spirit,  and  his 
superiority  to  the  base  adulation  which  disgraced 
the  court  of  James,  die  following  anecdote  is  a 
memorable  example.  Mr.  WaUer,  the  poet, 
rdates,  that,  going  to  see  die  king  at  dinner,  he 
over-heard  an  extraoidinary  conver^tion  be- 
tween his  majesty  and  two  prelates,  the  bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  Dr.  Ncale,  bishop  of  Durham, 
who  were  standing  behind  the  kind's  chaii. 
His  majesty  askeiT  the  bishops,  "  My  lords, 
cannot  I  take  my  subjects'  money  when  I.waoC 
it,  without  all  this  formality  in  parliament?" 
The  bishop  of  Durham  readily  answered, "  God 
forbid,  sir,  but  you  should  i  you  are  die  breadl 
of  our  nostrils."  Wliereupon  the  king  turned, 
and  said  to  the  bishop  of  W  inch  ester,  "  Well, 
mv  lord,  what  say  you  ?"  "  Sir,"  replied  the 
bishop,  "  I  have  no  skill  to  juilge  of  parliamen- 
tary cases."  The  king  answered,  "  No  put- 
offs,  my  lord,  answer  me  presently  :"  "  Then, 
sir,"  said  he,  "  I  think  it  lawful  for  you  to  take 
my  brother  Neale's  money,  for  he  offers  it.'* 
—  Milton  thought  bisht^  Andrews  worthy  to 
be  celebrated  by  his  pen,  and,  at  scveoteet^ 
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^-rote  a  LBtin  elegy  on  his  death,  full  of  that 
rich  fancy  which  has  immonaliscdhis  works. 

..Besides  the  work  already  mentioned,  bishop 
Andrews  was.  the  author  of  "  A  Manual  of 
pfivale  Devotions;"  "  A  Manual  of  Direc- 
tions for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick ;"  a  vo- 
lume of  tracts,  chiefly  in  Latjn,  consisting  of 
'  sermons,  theological  dissertations  on  the  eccle- 
siastJcal  rights  of  .princes,  tythes,  usury,  &c:. 
published  in  4to.  after  his  decease,  in  1629  ;  a 
posthumous  volume  of  "  Sennona,'.'  published) 
in  folio(  by  the  direction  of  the  king,  and  under 
.  the  inspection  o£  the  bisliops  of  London  and 
Ely;.  "  The  Moral  Law  exjilained,  or  Lec- 
tures, on  the  Ten  Commandments,"  with  oriict 
Sermons,  fuinted,  in  folio,  ia  the  year  1641 1 
and  "  A.  Culleciion  of  Posthumous  and  Or- 
phan: Lectures,"  delivered  at  St.  Paul's,  and  St. 
Giles's,  Cripptegatc,  church,  piiotcd,  in  folio, 
in  1657. 

The  pennons  of  bishop  Andrews,  however 
.learned  and  pious,  are  not  written  in  a  style 
ivhich  can  be  read  widi  pleasure  in  an  age  af 
correct  taste :  they  allbrd  many  specimens  ot  that 
pedantiy  and  false.wit,A*hich  so  strongly  mark- 
ed the  period  in  which  he  lived..  His  other  works 
.ore  nawforgoQen.  ■Isaaeies's  -Life  af-Biihtp 
^drevjs,  tip.  Abtl.  Reiiivrv.  L^Hd.  1633. 
.fffiod's  Fasti  Oxaa.  Bng.  Brit.  Granger's 
£itg.  Hilt.  Jama  I.  class  4.' — £. 

ANDRISCUS,  called  by  the  Romans 
■fieiuiepiilippus,  is  said  to  have  been  a  native 
of  Adramyttium  in. the  Troad,  and  descended 
.from  parents  of  the  lowest  condition.  Sixteen 
years  after  the  death  of  Perses,  king  of  Mace- 
don, he  asiumod. the  character  of  a  namral  son 
of  Pertes,  under  the  name  of  Philip;  and  the 
account  he  gave  of  himself  was,  that  his  father, 
doubtful  of  the.cueot  of  bis  war  against  ilie  Ro- 
jnans,  had  seiK  him  to  Adrainyttium  to  be 
.branght  up  39  a  poor  man's  son,  with  a  charge 
jiot  to  disclose  the  secret  of  .his  birth  riil  he 
should  beifourteen.  With  this  story,  rendered 
mote  plausible  (it  is  said)  by  a  striking  likeness 
of  Perses,  he  went  to  the  court  of  Demetrius 
Sotcr,  who  had  .married  a  daughter  of  that 
Jiing.  Diapetrius,  either  convinced  of  his  iin- 
jiostuTc,  or  appwhensive  of  the  displeasure  of 
.tlie  Romans,  .(klivered  him  up  to  the  republic, 
At  Rome  he  was  commined  to  custody,  but  so 
^ligtitly  .guarded,  :lhatJie  made  bis  c^ape,  and 
loqk  ref nee  among.the  Thracians.  The  people 
xif  Macedon  had  now  sufficiently  experienced 
the  Roman  dominion  to  become  discontented 
with  ii ;  and  little  a:teation  was  paid  either  to 
reoiedy  their  erievancesi  or  to  keep  2  force  able 
to  compel  their  submission.     Andriscus,  there- 


fore, who  had  made  an  interest  in  Thrace,  aA4 
collected  a  number  of  persons'  attached  to  his 
fortune,  marched  boldly  into  Macedon,  and  de- 
clared himself  the  rightfiil  heir  to  the  crowTi. 
His  success  was  beyond  his  own  expectation. 
He  made  himself  master  of  all  the  country  with 
little  opposition,  and  began  to  carry  his  arms  in- 
to the  adjacent  parts  of  Greece.  The  Romans, 
much  surprised  with  this  revolution,  sent  Scipia 
Nasica  to  keep  the  Greeks  stedfast  to  their  in- 
terest, and  prevent  die  evil  from  spreadingferiher. 
Scipio,  aided  by  a  body  of  auxiliaries,  checked 
the  progress  of  Andriscns,  and  drove  him  back 
into  Macedon.  The  prsetor  Juventtus  Thal- 
na.  was  then  dispatched  with  a  considerable  ar- 
my to  put  an  end  to  the  war.  A  contempt  of 
his  enemy  led  him  to  advance  incautiously  into 
Macedon,  when  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by 
Andriscus,  his  army  totally  defeated,  and  him- 
self clain,  with  Q.  Ccelius,  the  second  in  com- 
mand. By  diis  success  Andriscus,  or  Philip^ 
was  confirmed  on  his  throne,  and  began  to  as- 
sume ail  the  consequence  of  the  undoubted  sove- 
reign of  a  powerlal  static.  The  Caithaginians, 
then  about  to  be  involved  in  the  third  Pun'tc 
war,  sent  cmba'^sadors  to  congratulate  him,  and 
propose  an  alliance.  But  the  character  of  this 
man  was  not  equil  to  the  trial  of  prosi>enty. 
He  became  a  tyrant,  and,  by  acts  of  oppression 
and  cruelty,  lost  the  »fFection$  of  bis  new  sub- 
jects, though  they  itill  obeyed  him  through 
hopes  of  establishing  their  independence.  Mean 
time  the  Romans,  roused  to  more  serious  exer- 
tions, sent  Q.  Cscitius  Metcllus  with  a  fresh 
army  to  Macedon.  Andriscus  collected  all  his 
force,  and  valiatitly  contended  for  his  crown  and 
life.  He  gained  the  advantage  over  Mctellus  ifi 
an  engagement  of  cavalry  ;  but  soon  afterwards 
was  entirely  defeated,  and  compelled  again  to 
retire  into  Thrace.  The  Thracians  receivefl 
him  with  great  friendship,  and  sent  him  back 
with  a  numerous  army  ;  but  engaging  rashly 
with  Mctellus,  he  was  again  defeated,  and  his 
affairs  quite  ruined.  Flying'forrefiige  to  Byzas, 
a  petty  prince  of  Thrace,  he  was  by  him  deli* 
veredup  to  the  Romans.  Meteilus  led  him  in 
triumph  (B.  C.  147),  and  he  was  afterwards 
put  to  death  by  order  of  the  senate.  The  war 
he  excited  was  deemed  so  important,  that  the 
successful  general  obtained  the  title  of  Mact- 
tionUttS  at  its  conclusion  ;  and  it  ^eems  to  havff 
been  left  in  some  doubt  whether  he  was  an  im- 
postor, or  really  the  son  of  .a -king.     IJnivers. 

.  ANDROMACHE,  the  wifc^of  Hector,  was 
the  daughter  of  Action,  king  of  Thebes,  in  Ci- 
lict».     She  lived  in  the  happiest  conjugal  uniei)  - 
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witlV  bar  heroic  lord  till  his  unfoitunate  death. 
At  the  capture  ef  Tioy,  she  saw  her  son 
Astyanax  precipitated  from  a  tower,  ami  her- 
self a  captive  slave  in  the  power  of  Pyrrhos, 
the  fierce  son  of  Hector's  deadly  foe.  The  fe- 
male sex  were  at  that  period  so  much  accus- 
tomed to  follow  the  law  of  conquest,  that  her 
feelings  probably  suffered  less  than  could  now  be 
conceived,  when  she  became  the  concubine  of 
Pyrrhus,  to  whom  she  bore  children.  After 
tlic  death  (or,  as  some  say,  during  the  life)  of 
this  prince,  she  married  her  fellow- captive,  Hc- 
leuus,  a  son  of  Priam  and  brother  of  Hector; 
and  the  reigned  with  him  over  part  of  Epirus, 
and  perpetuated  a  race,  from  whom  Pyrrhus, 
king  of  Epirus,  the  antagonist  of  the  Romans, 
is  said  (or  rather  fabled)  to  have  sprung.  Seve- 
ral tragedies,  ancient  and  modern,  nave  been 
composed  OD  the  subject  of  Andromache:  but 
the  interest  of  the  most  pathetic  scenes  arises 
from  sentiments  probably  foreign  to  her  period 
and  character.     Bayle.i — A. 

ANDROMACHUS  of  Crete,  physician  to 
the  eiiiperor  Nero,  and  the  first  known  to  have 
borne  the  title  of  Afchiattr,  was  eminent  both 
for  his  medical  and  literary  talents.  He  is  prin- 
dpallv  celebrated  as  the  inventor  of  the  famous 
Compound  electuary  called  Theriaca,  first  used 
as  an  antidote  against  poisons,  but  afterwards, 
and  down  to  the  present  time,  a  favourite  remcdy 
iuaUdiseasessuppoacd  to  possess  a  malignant  or 
pestilential  nature.  Andromachus  himself  gave 
a,  description  of  It  in  Greek  verse,  dcdicat«i  to 
Nero,  and  which  has  reached  our  timc?^.  His 
ton,  of  tbe  same  name  and  in  the  same  station, 
described  it  in  prose,  along  with  a  number  of 
other  compound  medicines.  Afareri.  Halltr, 
Bibl.  Med.  Pracl.—A. 

ANDRONICUS  I.  Comnenus,  was  the 
soa  of  Isaac,  and  grandson  of  Alexius  Comne- 
nus. He  had  from  nature  a  vigorous^  body 
and  a  firm  mind  ;  he  was  active,  intrepid,  mar-, 
tia!  and  clo<}ueut;.  nursed  in  habits  of  exercise 
and  temperance,  and  fitted  for.  avery  deed  of 
daring.  In  his  youth  he  was. for  some  time  a 
captive  to  the  Turkish  sultan..  Recovering  his 
liberty,  he  became  a  favourite  of  hi»  cousin  the 
emperor  Manuel ;  and,  while  the  emperor  lived 
in  mcestwiih  his  niece  Theodora,  Andronicus 
openly  maintaincd'a  licentious  commerce  with 
her  sister  Eudocia.  He  had  a  military  com:- 
mand  in  Cilicia,  where  he  formed  the  siege  of 
Mopsuestift-;  hut  asucce-sful  sally  of  the  enemy 
obliged  him  to  break  it  up  in  disorder.  TI^ 
brothers  of  Eudoc»atte<npied  to  assassinate  him 
in  his  tent  at  midnight ;  but  being  timely  roused, 
be.  cut  bijt  way  through  his  foes  aod  escaped, 


Engaging  afierwards  in  a  treasonable  cone* 
spondence  with  the  king  of  Hungary  and  em- 
peror of  Germany,  he  was  apprehended,  and 
clo'cly  impiisoned  in  a  tower  of  the  palace  of 
Constantinople,  Here  he  remained  above  twelve 
years,  not  without  repeated  attempts  to  escape, 
m  which  be  displayed  equal  resolution  and  dex- 
terity-. The  last  succeeded,  and  he  withdrew  to 
the  court  of  the  great -duke  of  Russia.'  His  ser- 
vices there,  in  engaging  the  duke  to  join  his  arms 
with  tliose  of  Manuel  in  an  invasion  of  Hun- 
gary, procured  him  a  free  pai-don  ;  and,  after  a 
campaign  on  the  Danube,  he  returned  with  the 
emperor  to  Coisstantinople.  By  refusingan  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  prince  of  Hungary,  Ma- 
nuel's intended  son-in-law  and  successor,  he 
again  incurred  the  emperor's  displeasure,  and 
was  sent  from  court  to  tlie  command  of  the  Ci' 
lician  frontier.  Here  he  gained  ihc  affections  of 
Philippa,  daughter  of  die  Latin  prince  of  An-  - 
tioch,  and  ststcr  to  the  empress  Maria ;  and; 
with  her  he  wasted  his  time  in  amusements,  till . 
the  resentmenttjf  Manuel  put  a  stop  to  their  in-  . 
tercourse.  He  collected  a  band.of  adventuret^ . 
and  made-a  pilgriioagc  to  Jerusalem  ;  where  he- 
so  Ingratiated  himself  with  the  Christian  king, . 
as  to  be  invested  with  the  lordship  of  Bcrytus.. 
In  this  neighbourhood  resided  I'beodora,  the 
youngand  beautiful  widow  .of  Baldwin,  ktnrof 
Jerusalem,  a  princess  of  bis  own  family,  ohc  - 
fell  in  love  widi  him,  and  scrupled  not  to  live* 
with  him  as  an  avowed  concubine.  The.  em- 
peror still  pursuing  him  with  inveterate  hatred. 
lie  fled  witli  Theodora  first  to  Damascus,  and 
then  to  difterent  parts  of  the  east,  till  he  settled 
amonztheTurksof  Asia  Minor,  and  exercised 
himself  In  frei^ent  incursions  into  the  province 
of  Trebizond.  At  length,  Theodora  beuig  made  ■ 
captive,  widi  her  two  children,  andseiU  to  Con- 
stantinople, he  implored  hiS' pardon  with  such . 
tokens  of  submission,  that  it  was  granted,  and 
be  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Manuel.  He 
acted  the  penitent  so  thoroughly,  that  be  was- 
restored  to  the  good  graces  both  of  the  conn  and 
the  church  ;  but  he  was  sent  to  I'eslde  atiC£iioc> . 
a  town  on  the  coast  of  the  Black  sea. 

The  death  of  Manuel,  in  ii77>  who  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Alexius  II.  a  youth  of 
twelve-  or  fourteen,  <^ened  a  new  career  to  his  , 
ambition..  The  misconduct  of  the  empress, 
dowager  caused  a  civil  war  in  Constantlitople  ; . 
and  men's  minds  were  turned  to  Acdrooicus,  at : 
the  only  peis'i  who<:&  rank  and  ability  could: 
restore  the  piii  'ic  tranquilbiy.  At  the  instance 
of  the  patriarch  and  patricians,  he  inarched  at. 
the  he;(d  of  an  armed  force  to  Constantinople^ 
which  .be.eiLtercdwithout  resisiAiice-    He.toQk.' 
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possession  of  the  palace,  confined  (he  mother  of 
the  emperor,  put  to  death  her  guilty  minister, 
Bttd  assumed  the  office  of  protector.  His  hypocrisy 
for  a  time  concealed  his  criminal  designs  :  but  he 
soonshowed  the  cruelty  of  his  disposition  by  put- 
ting to  death  many  persons  whom  he  thought  111- 
a^ctedtoWTirdshim,  and  causing  thccmprcss  her- 
self to  beiried  and  executed  on  a  charge  of  treason 
in  corresponding  with  Bela,  king  of  Hungary. 
iTie  coronation  of  theyoung  emperor  was  soon 
after  performed  with  great  solemnity  i  and  An- 
■dfOnicus,  with  the  sacrament  in  his  nand,  vowed 
the  most  inviolable  fidelity  to  him  i  at  the  same 
time  artftjlly  inculcating  the  necessity  of  an  ex- 
perienced ruler  to  avCTt  the  evjls  wfiich  threat- 
ened the  empire.  His  adherents  Immediately 
raised  the  cry  of  "  Long  live  Alexius  and  An- 
dronicus,  Roman  emperors  !"  and,  in  the  midst 
of  his  al&ctcd  repugnance,  he  was  elevated,  by 
acclamation,  lo  a  partnership  in  Ae  empire. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  murder  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Alexius  dissolved  this  ill-assorted  union. 
His  body  was  brought  bpfore  the  tyrant,  who, 
striking  it  widi  his  foot,  characterised  the  de- 
ceased in  Aese  words:  *'  Thy  father  was  a 
knave,  thynnotherawhorc,  and  ihj'Bclfafool  I" 
fieing  now  sole  emperor,  A.  D.  1183,  he  ex- 
erciaol  the  supreme  power  with  a  singular  mix- 
ture of  justice  and  beneficence  towarfls  his  sub- 
jects at  large,  and  the  most  bloody  tyralinv  to- 
wards all  within  his  grasp  whom  he  hated  or 
feared.  The  noblest  families,  especially  those 
allied  to  the  Comncni,  were  either  cut  off  or 


reign  of  twoyears.  With  him  term tAated  the  if- 
nastv  of  the  Comneni,  Gibbon.  Univ.  Hist. — A, 


driven  into  exile.  Some  of  these  engaged  in 
revolt;  and  the  Sicilians,  by  an  invasion,  in 
whieh  they  took  and  sacked  Thessalonica,  add- 
ed to  the  sum  of  public  calamity.  At  length, 
Isaac  Angclus,  a  person  of  distinction,  and  de- 
scended worn  the  first  Alexius,  being  onicrcd  to 
executiotH  finade  bis  escape  to  a  church,  where 
hetookrefugewithseveralof  his  kindred.  The 
populace,  cmlecting  in  his  favour,  raised  a  genc- 
i-al  sedition,  in  which  Isaac  was  declared  cmpiN- 
Tor.  Andronicas,  who  was  then  absent,  re- 
turned with  all  speed  to  Constantinople ;  but, 
Wng  universally  deserted,  he  was  seised,  and 
dragged  in  chains  before  his  rival.  Sy  him  An- 
dronicos  was  giv«i  up  to  tire  resentment  if  those 
he  had  iiijured  ;  and,  for  three  days  togeilier,  he 
was  made  to  undergo  all  the  insidts  and  torments 
that  rage  and  revenge  could  inflict.  He  endured 
this  cruel  treannent  with  im/'in<:fl>le  patience, 
only  at  times  crying  ;  "  Lord  have  mercy  upon 
me,"  and,  "  Whv  will  you  bruise  a  broken 
•iced?"  At  length  a  merciful  stab  put  an  end  to 
4iis  Eufierings,  in  his  seventy -third. year,  after  a 


ANDRONICUS  II.  Pal^olqgus.  soa 
of  Michael  Palaologus,  succeeded  to  the  Greek 
empire  in  13B3.  He  is  said  to  have  been  l&meJ 
and  virtuous  ;  but  he  was  weak  in  his  conduct, 
and  abjectly  superstitious.  He  began  his  reign 
with  restoring  the  ceremonial  of  the  Greek 
church,  and  annulling  what  had  been  done  by 
his  father  towards  its  union  with  the  Roman, 
and  the  acknowledgment  of  the  superiority  of 
the  laner.  He  became  involved  in  ecclesiastical 
disputes  widi  die  patriarch,  and  in  civil  conten- 
tions with  rebellious  subjects.  Having  hired  a 
body  of  Catalans  for  his  defence  agains;  the  in- 
roads of  the  Turks,  they  revolted  against  hiin, 
seised  Callipolis,  or  Gallipoti,  and,  calling  the 
Turks  to  their  assistance,  gave  them  the  first  en- 
trance into  Europe.  Thrace  was  ravaged  by  riie 
combined  invaders,  and  the  cmperor'sforccs  were 
defeated ;  but  at  length  the  Turks  were  all  taken 
or  destroyed.  Worse  evils  arose  from  the  un- 
principled ambition  of  tlie  emperor's  favourite 
grandson,  Andronicus  the  younger  ;  who,  after 
the  death  of  his  father  Michael  (who  had  been 
partner  in  the  empire  for  25  years],  broke  out 
into  open  rebellion,  and  at  length  obliged  his 
grandfather  tn  share  his  dominions  with  him. 
After  some  vicissitudes  of  unstable  peace  and 
declared  enmity,  the  grandson  gained  possession 
of  Constantinople,  and,  depiivnig  the  aged  em- 
peror of  all  remaining  appearance  of  author it\-, 
first  confined  him  to  his  palace,  and  then  drove 
him  to  a  monastery.  His  old  age  was  embit- 
tered by  blindness  and  neglect;  and,  undtr  the 
name  of  Father  Antony,  he  closed  an  unquiet 
life,  ft)ur  years  after  his  abdication,  A.  D.  1332, 
aged  seventy-four.  Gibkin,  Vnivers.  Hist.— A. 

ANDRONICUS  III.  Pal^ologus,  or 
the  ¥9ftnger,  was  the  son  of  Michael,  eldest  son 
and  colleague  of  the  elder  Andronicus.  His 
wit  and  beauty  rendered  him  a  great  favourite 
with  his  grandfather  ;  and  this  ^vour  precipi- 
tated him  into  intemperance  and  debauchery  01 
all  kinds.  An  intrigue  which  he  had  with  a 
beautiful  matron  was  the  cause  of  a  sad  tragedy  ; 
for,  upon  some  suspicion  of  her  fidelity,  he 
placed  assassins  about  her  house,  with  orders  to 
dispatch  the  first  person  tliat  approached.  His 
own  younger  brother,  coming  to  seek  for  him,  fell 
into  their  hands,  and  was  murdered ;  and  their 
father  soon  after  died  of  grief.  The  grandfa- 
ther, having  made  several  fmillts^  attempts  to 
reclaim  him,  declared  a.  resolution  to  puoi:;h 
and  disinherit  him.  He  escaped  from  court,  ■ 
and,  repairiitg  to  AdFianopla,  wasjoincd  by  a 
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ftanJ  of  adherents  and  favormtu,  the.  principal 
cf  whom  was  John  Caatacuzenus;  and,  assem- 
bUng  his  forces,  he  raised  the  standard  of  rehel- 
lioD.  .His  success  in  compelling  his  grandfather 
first  to  a  panitioD  of  his  dominion,  and  dien  to 
n  abdication,  is  mentioned  in  tiie  foregoing;  life. 
From  1328  he  reigned  alone  :  and,  during  die 
period  of  his  sovereignty,  had  to  contend  against 
the  Bulgarians  and  Turits ;  t'le  last  of  whom' 
obliged  nim  to  sign  an  ignorainioHS  treaty,  by 
which  he  relinquislied  to  them  all  the  places 
tf»cy  had  taken  in  Asia.  This  was,  however, 
only  a  temporary  pacification  ;  and  every  token 
of  contempt  and  decline  was  accumulating 
round  the  empire,  when,  worn  out  by  his -vices, 
he  died  in  his  forty-fifth  year,  A.  D,  1341. 
Gibbon.    Univers.  Hist. — A. 

ANDRONICUS,  Cyrrestes,  an  Athe-- 
nian  astronomer,  is  celebrated  as  the  inventor  of 
weathercocks.  He  erected  an  octagon  tower 
of  marble,  on  each  side  of  which  he  engraved 
figures  representing  the  eight  windti,  which  are 
mentioned  by  Vi^ruv.ius  under  the  names  of  So- 
laaus,  Eums,  Anster,  Africus,  Favonius,  Co- 
rns, SeptentrJo,  and  Aquilo.  A  copper  Triton, 
holding  in  its  hand  a  stick,  turned  upon  a  pivot, 
and  sliowed  the  direction  of  die  wind.  Salma- 
Mus  gives  the  form  of  this  tower  in  his  com- 
mentary on  Solinus.  ^ul.  Gtll.  lib.  vt.  c.  22. 
.^flrm.— E. 

ANDRONICUS,  Livius.  the  oldest  of  die 
Latin  poets,  represented  his  first  piece  on  the 
stage  in  the  year  of  Rome  514,  B.  C.  240,  a 
year  before  die  birth  of  Ennius.  He  i;  said  to 
nave  been  a  slave,  of  Greek  origin,  and  to  have 
received  his  Latin  name  Livius'from  Livins  Sa- 
linator,  whose  children -he  instructed,  and  who 
made  him  free.  His-  productions  were  princi- 
pally dramatic,  and  probably,  for  the  most  part, 
icdy,  but  rude  in  their  design,  and  barba- 
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He  was  an  actor  in  his  own 


]Meces  ;  and  it  is  said,  that  having  become 
hoarse  by  the  frequency  of  repetition, Tic  caused 
the  words  to  be  recited  by  a  servant,  while  he 
himself  performed  the  gesticulation.  He  wrote, . 
besides,  hymns  to  the  gods,  one  of  which,  in 
honour  of  Juno^issaidbyLivyandVal.  Maxi- 
mus  to  have  been  sung  through  the  city  by 
girls.  An  Odyssey  is  likewise  attributtid  to 
him.  His  lines  are  frequendy  quoted  by  gram-, 
marians  and  critics, and  these  are  the  only  relics 
left  of  him.  They  have  been- printed  along  with 
the  fragments  of  the  other  ancient  Latin  poeis, 
iBthe"Comici  Latini,"and  the  "Corpus Poe- 
tsrum."  Liiius  Gyraidus.  t^oisiits. — A. 
ANDRONICUS,  ofRbodes,  a  Periiatetic 


philosopher,  carae  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Ci- 
cero, and  contributed  greatly  towards  restoring 
the  writings  and  establishing  the  philosophy  of ' 
Aristotle.  Sylln,  as  we  learn  from  Pin  larch,  sent  ■ 
from  Arfiens  to  Rome  the  library  of  Apellicon,  ■ 
which  contained  most  of  Anstotle's  works. 
Tyr^mio,  an  eminent  grammarian,  who  had 
access  to  this  library,  prepared'  these  -writingt 
for  publication,  and  permitted  them  to  pass  into 
the  hands  of  Andronicus,  who,  having,  as  Por- 
phyry relates,  collected  them  into  one  body, 
carehilly  examined  and  arranged  them,'  and  fe- 
stored  what  had  been  injured  by  length  of  time 
and  the  carelessness  of  those  in  whose  hands 
they  had  remained,  and  transcribed  and  published  - 
them.  Plutarch  adds,  diat  he  annexed  to  diem  ' 
indexes,  which  Were  then  in  every  one's  hahds. 
Andronicus  may  then  be  considered  as,  after 
Apellicon,  who  had  published  incorm:t  copies 
of  the  manuscripts,  a  restorer  ofthe  writings 
of  Aristotle.  Whether  the  obligation  of  pos- 
terity to  this  philosopher  be  not,  in  some  degree, 
lessened  by  thelibenies  which  he^eems  to  have 
taken  in  transcribing  the  manuscripts,  may  de- 
serve  consideration  ;  especiallyas  we  are  toldby 
Strabo,  that  booksellers  were  permitted  by  Syl- 
la's  librarian  to  employ  unskiifril  transcribers  iti 
muldplyiug  copies  of  these  manuscripts  for  sale. 
Andronicus  wrote  a  Paraphrase  of-  Aristotle's 
Categories  and  Physics,  and  probably  of  some 
other  pieces  (Aul.  Gel),  lib.  xx.  c.  5.)  {  but 
none  of  them  are  extant,  unless  the  Paraphrase 
of  Aristotle's  Ethics,  pidilished  under  his  name 
by  Hcinsius,  in  8vo.  at  Leyden,  in  1617,  and  at 
Cambridge  in  1679,  be  his;  which  Salmasins,  - 
Vossius,  and  others,  dispute.  It  is  doubtful,  whe- 
ther a  small  treatise  "On  the  Passions,"  pub-  ■ 
lished  by  David  Hoeschelius  in  -1593,  was  writ- 
ten by  this  Antlronlcus.  Pita.  Fit.  Sylltt.  Pfr~. 
phyr.  Fit,  Plotm.  Strabo,  lib.  xiii.  fiojA.-i-E. . 
ANDRONICUS,  of  Thessalonicaj  whb- 
flourished  in  the  fifteenth  centnry,  was  one  of, 
those  learned  men  who  left  Greece  after  the  tak- 
ing of  Constaiiiinopic' by  the  Turks,  and  con--' 
tributcd  to  the  revival  of  letters.  Ha  passed  into 
Italy,  and  tau?ht  Greek  at  Rome, .whctc  be'' 
was  entertaiticd  in  the  house  of  cardinal  Bessa- 
rion.  His  salary,  however,  was  so  inconsi- 
dcrahle,  that  he  was  obliged,  through  poverty, 
10  leave  Rome.  He  repaired  to  FloreiuS,  where  -' 
he  lectured  forMmc  time  with  reputation ;  but; 
in  expectatiiMi  of  improving  his  fortune,  he  re-  - 
movedto  Paris,  where  he  4icd  at  an  advanced '  - 
age.  Perhaps  none  of  hit  contemporaries  pos- 
sessed a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Greek  ' 
!ai^;uftge, ,  or  a  more  extensive  acqtnintaoce  - 
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Tvith  Greek  auihors ;  but  he  laboured  under  the 
IT  (convenience  of  a  bad  pronimciaiion,  which 
disquaHfied  him  for  public  speaking,  yolaterraa. 
lib.  xxi.     Baylt.—Ji, 

ANDROUET  DU  CERCEAU,  James, 
a  celebrated  French  architect,  was  bom  at  Or- 
leans, or,  as  some  say,  at  Paris.  He  i^as  sent, 
by  ihc  favor  of  the  cardinal  of  Armagoac,  to 
perfect  himself  in  his  art  in  Italy,  where  the 
Kuiiy  of  the  noble  remains  of  antiquity  fixed 
bis  laMe.  No  edifice  struck  him  so  much  as 
the  triumphal  die  at  Pola  In  Iscria  ;  and  an 
imitation  of  its  style  may  be  traced  through  his 
principal  works.  On  his  recutii  he  was  madci 
though'  a  steady  Calviufst,  architect  to  Henry 
111.  who  employed  him,'  in  1578,  in  the  con- 
fluuction  of  the  Pont  Neuf  at  Paris.  His  plan 
for  this  striJcture  was  greatly  admired,  but  the 
civil  wars  prevented  its  completion  till  1604, 
nnder  anotlTer  architect.  He  buitt  a  number  of 
capital  hotels  In  Paris  i  and  was  employed  by 
Henry  IV.  in  the  enlaigement  of  the  Tuillc- 
ries,  and  the  continuation  of  the  great  gallery 
eoniieflting  it  with  the  Louvre.  But  the  perse- 
cutions which  thi  protestants  were  beginning  to 
undergo  induced  him  to  quit  hia  native  country 
ID  1585,  and  withdraw  to  foreign  parts ;  where 
he  die^  the  time  and  place  uncertain.  He  left 
two  sons  of  his  own  profession,  one  of  them 
«minent.  Du  Cerceau  was  one  of  the  princi- 
pal improvers  of  architecture  in  France,  and 
planned  as  well  omameiltal  and  fanciful  works, 
as  capital  edifices.  He  published  several  books 
in  his  art;  as  his  "  Arcliitecture,"  1560,  con- 
taining designs  of  all  the  parts  and  ornaments  of 
bnildiogs  i  "Lessons  in  '  Perspective,"  1576; 
"The  most  excellent  Edifices  in  France," 
1576,  and  1607,  2  vols.  fol.  being  a  description 
of  thirty  royal  palaces,  and  other  buildings,  with 
figures;  "  Architecture  of  Country-Houses  and 
Mansions,"  1582  )  and  "  Roman  Edifices,  or 
a  Cflllection  of  Remains  of  Antiquity,  drawn  on 
the  Spot."  Kilt  dti  plus  fam.  jirchiteclii,  par 
D  'jirrenviiie . — A . 

ANDRY,  Nicholas,  a  physician  of  Pa- 
ris, was  born  at  Lyons  in  1658.  He  studied  at 
Paris,  and,  taking  the  ecclesiastical  tonsure,  bc- 
«ame  Latin  regent  in  the  college  des  Grassihs,. 
in  which  situation  he  spent  all  his  earlier  years. 
At  length  he  alsssumed  the  lay  habit,  engaged  in, 
the  Study  of  medicine,  and p-aduated acRneims 
in  1693.  He  was  afterwards  admitted  into  the 
body  of  the  faculty  of  Paris,  became  doctor-re- 
gent, professor  in  the  foyal  college  of  France,, 
and  was '  made  censor-royal  of^  books.  He 
joined  the  abb^  Bignon,  in  1702,  in  setting  on 
foot  the'*  JouMidocsSaviins,"  to  which  work 


he  was  a  contributor  forty  years.  In  172'^  he 
became  dean  of  the  faculty  at  Paris,  and  en- 
gaged with  great  warmth  in  the  dispute  between 
the  physicians  aiid  surgeons.  He  died  in  1 742, 
aged  eiglity-four.  Besides  his  other  literary  la- 
bours, he  wrote  111  his  own  profession  "  A  Trea- 
tise on  the  Generation  of  Worms  in  the  Hu- 
man Body,"  two  vols.  l2mo.  Paris,  1750 ; 
"  A  Treatise  on  Lent  Foods,"  2  vols.  i2mo. 
1710  J  "  Orthopa;dia,  or  the  Art  of  correct- 
ing Deformities  in  Children,"  2  vols.  i2mo. 
1741  i  and  various  other  smaller  pieces,  prac-. 
tical,  theoretical,  and  controversial.  In  these  he 
exhibits  a  good  deal  of  learning  and  acuteness, 
though  mixed  with  prejudice,  and  not  free  from 
numerous  errors.  He  wrote  in  a  good  style,  ^jid. 
is  said  to  have  lent  his  pen  to  the  anatomist  Win- 
slow.  Moren.  HalUr,  Bibl.  Med,  PracL—A. 

ANELLO.     (See  Massaniello.) 

ANGE  DE  Saint  Joseph,   a  Carmelite 
of  Toulouse,  whose  real  name  waa  Brosse,  was, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  sent  as  a  missionary 
to  Persia,  where  he  remained  a  long  time.     Hxs 
residence  in  that  country  gave  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  making  himself  master  of  its  language  ; 
and  he  undertook  a  translation  of  "  The  Per- 
sian Pharmacopoeia,"  which  was  published,  jn 
8vo.  at  Paris^  in   1681.     He  also  published,  . 
"  Gazbphyiacium    Lingu*    Persarum,"    FA. 
Treasury   of  the    Persian   Language],  which. 
was  printed,  in  folio,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1684.., 
In  this  work,  the  Persian  words  are  rendered 
into  Latin,  French,  and  Italian,  in  order  to  adapt  '. 
it  to  general  use  through  Europe,.    The  value 
of  this  work  is  increased  by  many  miscellaneous.^ 
remarks  and  historical  particulars^  which  the 
author  has  occasionally  introduced.     He  was  a 
provincial  of  his  order  in  Langucdoc,  and  died:' 
at  Perpignan in  1697.    Nouv^lUct,  Hiit. — E.- 

ANGE  DE  Sainte  Rosalie,  aa  Augus-  ' 
tine  mendicant,  and  learned  genealogist,  was. 
bom  at  Blois  In  1655;  his  family  name  was. 
Francis  Raffard..  With  an  associate,  father 
Simpliclan,  he  completed,  in  French,  a  large 
work,  which  father  Anselme  had  begun,  enti-- 
tleJ,  "  The  Historv  of  the  HouiC  of  France, . 
and  of  the  great  Officers  of  the  Ctowm:"  it 
was  publish^  in  nine  volumes  folio :  it  is  a  va- 
luable store-house  of  materials  for  the  history 
of  France..  The  author  also  published;  in  five 
volumes  ismo.  a  work  entitled,  "  The  State  of 
France."  He  died  at  Paris  in  1726.  Neuv.Diei. 
Hist.  —  ^. 

ANGELIO,  Peter,  a  man  of  letters,  par- 
ticularly distinguished  as  a  modern  Latin  poet,, 
was  bom  in  1517  at  Barga,  a  castle  in  T^- 
canV',   wheilce  ne  is  usually  called  Sar^/eus. 
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He  nade  a  remarkable  proficiency  in  Latin  and 
Greek  as  early  as  ten  years  of  age ;  but  tbc  loss 
of  his  parents  obliged  him  to  quit  books  for 
arms.  He  returned,  however,  to  literary  pur- 
suiis,  and  was  sent  to  Bologna  to  study  the  law 
under  Ale! atus ;  but  he  was  drawn  aside  by  the 
charms  of  polite  literature,  in  which  he  had  ilie 
direction  of  Romolo  Amaseo.  Some  satiric^ 
virsei  which  he  wtotc  obliged  him  to  leave  Bo- 
logna, and  he  w^ent  to  Venice,  where  he  was  ho- 
nourably eiitcnained  by  William  Pellicier,  fhe 
French  einhassador,  who  made  use  of  his  as- 
sistant* in  conccring  the  Greek  MSS.  which 
ihkl  (ninisCcr  caused  to  be  copied  for  his  sove- 
reign Francis  I.  In  154a  he  accompanied  An- 
tony 'Polliii,  sent  by  the  same  prince  to  Con- 
stantinople ;  where  his  zeal  for  the  honour  of 
his  nation  havin?  urged  hitn  to  kiU  a  French- 
inan  who  spoke  disrrspcctfidly  of  it,  his  life  was 
"brought  into  great  danger.  With  much  difii- 
'culty  he  escaped  first  to  Genoa,  and  then  to  Mi- 
lan, Where  he  was  patronised  by  the  marquis 
del  Vasto.  On  the  death  of  tills  protector,  hft 
accepted  an  Invitation  from  the  city  of  Keggioi 
in  Lombardy,  to  become  public  preceptor  in 
Greek  at  (hat  place.  He  remained  there  thi«c 
years  ;  and  then  was  invited  by  Cosmo  I.  duke 
■of  Florence,  to  occupy  a  professorship  in  the 
university  of  Pisa,  first  of  "the  belles  lettrcs, 
and  afterwards  of  the  Ethics  and  Politics  of 
Aristode,  in  which  postis  he  continued  seven- 
teen years.  While  residing  in  this  city,  he 
showed  that  he  had  not  lost  his  martial  disposi* 
lion  ;  for,  when  Peter  StroKzi  approached  it  in 
the  war  of  Sienna,  and  it  was  in  a  defenceless 
state,  Angctio  put  himscff  at  the  head  of  the 
scholars  of  the  liniverslty,  and  kept  the  enemy  at 
a  distance  till  the  anival  of  succours  from  Flo- 
rence, In  I575  he  was  invited  to  Rome  by  the 
■cardinal  Ferdinand  de'  Medici,  who  entertained 
htm  with  great  liberality  at  his  court,  and  re- 
warded him  with  a  gift  of  two  thousand  gold 
florins  for  the  dedication  of  his  poems.  He 
passed  his  latter  days  at  Pisa,  living  at  ease  on 
the  munificence  of  his  sovereign,  and  died  there 
in  1596-  He  left  a  considerable  number  of 
Vrorks)  pYosc  and  verse,  in  Italian  and  Latin  1 
but  it  is  to  the  latter  that  he  is  chiefly  indebted 
for  his  reputation!  He  published  five  books  of 
miscellaneous  Latin  poems,  among  .which  arc 
some  elegies,  in  which  he  has  h^pily  imitated 
the  style  of  Catullus  :  Also,  *'  Cynegcticon," 
[or  the  Chace,]  in  six  books,  first  printed  in 
1568,  a  poem  said  to  be  the  labour  of  twenty 
years,  and  reckoned  among  the  best  products  of 
modern  Latitiity,  and  greatly  praised  by  Lam- 
bin,  De  Thou,  and  Possc\in.     He  intended  to 


have  subjoined  to  diis  a  poem  on  fowling,  of 
which,  however,  he  only  published  the  first 
book.  In  his  old  age  lie  composed  "  Syrias," 
an  epic  poem  in  twelve  books,  on  die  expedition 
of  Godfrey  of  BouilloD  to  the  Holy-land;  which 
subject  was  at  that  very  time  in  the  hands  of 
Tasso.  This  work  did  not  receive  his  last  finisbt 
and,  though  elegant,  has  not  the  majesty  requited 
for  such  a  theme.    Tirab»scki.  Moreri. — A. 

ANGELONI,  Francis,  an  historiao  and 
antiquary  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  the 
author  of  an  illustration  of  the  Roman  history 
by  mcilals,  published  at  Rome  in  folio,  in  die 
year  1685,  under  the  title  of  ■"  Histoire  Au- 
^uste  par  Ics  Medaiiles,  depuis  Jules  Cesar 
jusqu'a  Constantin  le  Grand."  He  also  wrote, 
"  A  History  of  Temi,''  his  native  country, 
printed  in  4to.  at  Rome,  in  1646.  Thiswrirer 
died  at  Rome  in  165I.  Nauv.  Diet.  iTnt. — E. 

ANGIOLELLO,  John  Maria,  an  his- 
torian, was  a  native  of  Vicenza,  and  flourished 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteendi  century- 
Having  been  a  slave  under  the  young  sultan 
Mustapha,  he  followed  htm,  in  the  year  1573* 
into  Persia,  in  the  dreadful  war  which  Mahi^- 
tnet  II.  made  in  person  with  near  two  hundred 
thousand  meit,  in  the  stares  of  UssunCassan.  As- 
eye-witness  of  the  events  of  this  war,  he  wrot^ 
"  A  History  of  Mahomet  II."  in  the  Italiai^ 
and  Turkish  languages,  which  was  dedicated  to 
the  Sultan,  and,  though  freely  written,  was  wcl  1 
received,  and  liWa%   rewarded.     An  Italiam^- 
*vork,  entitled,  "Of  the  Life  and  Actions  9^ 
Ihe  King  of  Persia,'*  was  printed  at  Venice,  i%rm. 
1553'  under  the  name  of  this  writer;  he  als<::» 
wrote  in  Italian,  "A  Relation  of  tlie  Life  ancJ- 
Actions  of  tJssun  Casson  "     Kenig.  Bibl.  a^  — 
BayU—E. 

AN'GLUS,  ThoMas,  an  English  catholi<^ 
pflcst,  whose  real  name  appears  to  have  bee»^ 
White,  was,  in  the  seventeenth  cemurv,  a  pro   — 
fessed  follower  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  — 
He  Was  of  a  roving  tcmi>er,  and  was  knowK"*- 
by    the    name    of  Thomas  Angius  in  various 
parts  of  Europe.     He    resided   a  considerably, 
time  at  Paris  and  at  Rome,  and  was  principal  o** 
a  college  at  Lisbon,  and  sub-principal  at  Douay' 
In  England  he  was  for  some  lime  in  tlie  familj^ 
of  sir  Keneltn  Digbv,  and  adopted  his  opiniaQS' 
Dcs  Cartes,  wlin,  from  the  character  given  0^ 
hith  by  sir  Kenelm  Digby,  conceived  a  higlx 
respect  for  his  talents,  hoped  to  have  brought 
him  over  to  his  own  systtm  ;  but  Angius,  af- 
ter puKzling;  himself,  atid  perplexing  that  philo- 
sopher with  many  obscure  objections,  retainrJ 
his  predilection  for  the  Aristotelian  doctrines,  as 
subhinated  by  sir  Kcnclm,  and  determined  10 
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use  them  as  the  key  for  unlocking  the  mysteries 
of  religion.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man 
of  acute  but  confused  intdiects,  who  thought 
much  and  freely,  but  to  little  purpose,  ami 
whose  writings  surpassed  those  of  his  motlcrn 
master,  Digby,  in  obscurity.  He  used  to  va- 
lue himself  ujwii  his  brevity,  as  becoming  the 
masters  and  dispensers  of  science,  and  to  say, 
*'  Either  the  learned  understand  me,  or  they  do 
not  understand  me  ;  if  they  understand  me,  and 
find  me  in  au  error,  they  may  easily  confute 
me  i  if  they  do  not  understand  me,  ihey  have 
no  reason  to  exclaim  against  my  doctrine."  He 
seems  lo  have  wislied  to  attract  attention  hy  his 
singularities,  and  to  have  been  mortified  to  find 
that  they  excited  no  more  opposition.  Some  of 
his  works  were,  in  1658,  ceusure/l  by  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Index  Exi'urgatorius  at  Rome; 
patticularly  his  principal  treatise,  which  was, 
**  Instituiiones  PeriMtetica;  ad  Mentem  summi 
Viri  clarissimique  Fliilosophi,  Kenelmi  Equi- 
t's  Digbiei"  [Peripatetic  Institutions,  after  the 
Docinne  of  that  great  Man  and  famous  Phi- 
losopher, Sir  KendmDigby].  This  work  was 
printed  at  Lyons  in  1646.  He  also  wrote 
"  QuKStio  Tlieologica,"  &c.  [A  Theological 
Enquiry,  how,  according  to  the  Principles  of  the 
Digbasan  Petipatcticisra,  or,  according  to  Rea- 
son, and  by  abstracting  from  tlie  Passivene  s 
of  Matter,  Free-will  is  to  be  explained  and  re- 
conciled with  effectual  Grace]  ;  "  Institutionei 
Theoloeic£E,"&c.  [Theological  Institute  ■  raised 
on  the  Fonndaiions  laid  in  the  Digbsean  Peripa- 
tetics]; and  several  other  tracts.  This  muddle- 
headed  writer  lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I, 
and  II.     5^v/r— E. 

ANGUIER,  Francis  and  Michael, 
sculptors,  were  sons  of  a  cabinet-maker  of  Eu 
in  Normandy.  Frauds,  the  elder,  born  in  1604, 
was  brought  up  under  Guillain,  a  sculptor  in 
Paris,  He  was  sent  for  to  England,  where  he 
acquired,  bv  his  labours,  a  sufficiency  to  enable 
bim  to  visit  Italy  for  his  improvement.  There 
he  spent  two  years ;  and  returning  to  France, 
was  made  keeper  of  the  cabinet  ot  antiques  by 
Louis  XIII,  and  had  apartments  in  the  Louvre. 
He  was  employed  in  several  considerable  works, 
chieflj  of  tfie  monumental  kind,  of  which  the 
principal  are  the  tomb  of  James  Souvre,  grand 
prior  of  France,  at  St.  John  de  Lateran,  and  the 
mausoleum  of  the  last  duke  de  Montmorency, 
&t  Moulins.     Francis  died  at  Paris  in  1669. 

Michael,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  brothcrsi 
was  bom  in  1612.  He  became  an  artist  as  early 
as  fifteen,  at  Eu  ;  and  then  worked  some  years 
at  Paris  under  Guillain.  Like  his  brother,  he 
employed  bis  first  suvings  in  a  journey  to  Italy,  - 


and  entered  into  the  school  of  the  famous  A1- 
gardi  at  Rome.  He  passed  ten  years  in  Italy  ;. 
and,  reluming  to  France,  first  assisted  his  brother 
in  the  monument  of  Montmorcncv-  He  rose 
to  great  reputation,  and  was  employed  in  many 
works  of  decoration  ;  sculpture  being  much  the 
taste  of  that  period.  He  adorned  the  apartment 
of  queen  Anne,  of  Austria,  in  the  Old  Louvre, 
with  a  profusion  of  allegorical  figures ;  and  ex- 
ecuted most  of  the  works  in  that  queen's  fine 
church  of  Val  dc  Grace.  He  made  the  great 
altar-piece  of  the  church  of  St.  Denis  ae  la 
Chartre,  and  the  rich  sculptures  of  the  gate  of  St.- 
Denis.  His  last  work  was  a  marble  crucifix, 
over  tlie  high  altar  of  the  church  of  the  Sor- 
bonne.  He  died  in  1686.  ^«  da  Jam.  Sculpt, 
par  D'ArrenvUle  —  A. 

ANGuILLARA,  Giovannandrea 
DELI.',  an  eminent  Italian  poet,  was  bom  of  st. 
mean  family,  at  Sutn,  in  I S '  7  ■  Going  to  Rome 
to  seek  his  fortune,  he  engaged  with  a  printer, 
whose  house  he  was  obliged  to  leave  on  account : 
of  an  intrigue  with  his  wife.  He  then  retired  to 
Venice,  where  he  ingratiated  himself  with  a 
bookseller,  who  is  said  to  have  purchased  of  him 
his  translation  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses ;  the 
work  dkat  has  chiefly  made  him  known.  This 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  first  published  at 
Paris,  dedicated  to  king  Henry  II. ;  and  tlieauthor 
took  a  journey  into  France  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  recompense.  The  credit  he  got  hy 
this  performance,  was  probably  the  cause  of  the 
great  pomp  with  which  his  tragedy  of  CEdipus 
was  acted,  in  1565,  at  Viccnza,  where  Palladio. 
was  employed  to  erect  a  magnificent  temporary 
theatre  for  the  purpose.  He  afterwards  under- 
took a  translation  of  Virgil's  .^neid,  but  he  ne- 
ver finished  it.  He  wrote  various  other  poems,, 
some  satirical,  some  burlesque,  by  the  publica- 
tion of  which,  and  the  presents  of  dedicatees,  he 
supported  a  precarious  and  irregular  life.  He 
died  (the  year  not  known)  at  Rome,  in  lodgings,, 
indigent,  and  of  a  disease  contracted  by  his  dis- 
solute mode  of  living. 

His  translation  ot  Ovid  is  written  with  great 
facility  of  language,  and  became  extremely  po- 
pular. He  takes  great  liberties  with  his  ori- 
ginal, adding  and  retrenching  at  pleasure,  as  lie 
thought  would  be  most  acceptable  to  his  readers. . 
The  first  three  books  appeared  in  1554;  the 
first  entire  edition  in  1561..  His  tragedy  of 
Qldipus,  printed  in  1556,  is  reckonctTonc  of 
the  best  dramatic  pieces  of  the  age,.  He  also 
composed  notes  on  the  Orlando  Furioso.  77- 
raboichi.  —  A. 

AN  ICETUS,  pope,  a  Syrian  by  birth,  was, 
after   the  death  of  Pius,. appointed  bishop  of. 
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Rome,  accordingto  Euscbius,  in  the  year  157  ; 
but,  according  to  other  writers,  a  few  years 
earlier.  ■  In  his  time  the  Gnostic  Joctrincs  of 
the  Valfintinians  and  Marcionites  were  adopted 
hv  many  persons  in  Rome :  but  Polycarp,  bi- 
shop'of  Smyrna,  whocame  to  Rome  to  settle  a 
controversy  between  the  eastern  and  western 
churches  concerning  the  time  of  celebrating 
Easteri  is  said  to  have  recalled  them  to  the 
apostolic  faith.  It  is  a  memorable  fact,  that, 
though  Polycarp  and  Anicems  dilfered  in  otji- 
nion  after  t.ieir  conference  on  the  subject  ofPo- 
'lycarp's  embassy,  no  impUdl  suhmissioii  of 
judgment  was  required,  or  yielded,  on  either 
side,  and  the  two  bishops  mvc  mutual  proofs  of 
foibearance  and  charily.  They  communicated 
togedicr  on  the  Eucharist ;  aud  Anicctus,  to 
shew  his  respect  to  Polycarp,  ceded  to  him  the 
honour  of  performing  ihe  ceremony.  What 
incalculable  mischiefs  might  have  been  pre- 
vented, had  the  successors  of  Anicetus  in  the 
tec  of  Rome^  and  other  heads  of  the  church, 
followed  the  example  of  these  apostolic  bishops  1 
In  the  time  of  Anicetus,  Hcgesippus,  a  Jew, 
the  author  of  an  ecclesiastical  history  now 
lost,  and  Justin  Martyr,  visited  Rome,  but  on 
what  occasion  Is  not  Known.  Modern  histo- 
ries of  the  popes  ascribe  to  Anicetus  ordinances 
and  decrees,  for  which  no  authority  appears  in 
ancient  writers :  they  also  confer  upon  htm  the 
crown  of  martyrdom,  though  neither  Irenxua, 
who  wrote  in  the  second  century,  nor  any  of 
the  ancient  ecclesiastic  writers,  mention  so  me- 
morable a  circumstance.  Anicetus  occupied 
the  see  of  Rome  eleven  years.  The  letters 
ascribed  to  this  pope  are,  as  Dupin  has  shown, 
certainly  spurious.  Euub.  lib.  iv.  c.  8.  13— 
22.  L-en.  lib.  iii.  c.  3.  Piatina.  Dupin.  Mi- 
rer!.—E. 

ANICH,  Peter,  an  astronomer,  mathe- 
matician, and  ingenious  mechanic,  was  boni  at 
Oberperzulf,  a  village  near  Inspruck,  in  the 
year  1723.  He  was  the  son  of  a  labourer,  who 
sometimes  amused  himself  with  turning.  He  dis- 
covered an  early  inclination  to  the  Study  of  astro- 
nomy and  geometry.  Father  Hill,  a  Jesuit, 
professor  in  the  university  of  Inspnick,  hap- 
pening to  become  acquainted  witii  the  young 
man's  talents,  alfordea  him  au  opportunity  of 
cultivating  and  employing  them.  In  a  short 
.time  he  became  a  great  astronomer,  and  one  of 
the  most  skilful  mechanics  in  Europe.  He  made 
for  the  university  of  Inspnick  a  pair  of  globes, 
which  are  master-pieces  of  their  kino.  He 
contrived  and  completed  many  mathematical 
instruments.  He  delineated  maps  with  admi- 
rable neatness  and  accuracy.     Cut  vS  in  the 


prime  of  his  age,  his  death  was  mucli  regrctteil ; 
and  tiie  empress -queen,  to  show  her  respect  for 
his  memory,  settled  upon  his  sister  a  pension  of 
fifty  florins.  Anich  died  in  the  year  i;66. 
NoHV.  Diet.  Hill.  —  E. 

ANNAND,  a  Scotch  episcopalian  divine, 
dean  of  Edinburgh,  was  born  at  Air  in  1633. 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  received  his 
doctor's  degree  at  St.  Andrew's.  He  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  loyalty  and  by  his  zeal 
for  episcopalianism.  jHe  wrpte,  in  English, 
several  treatises  of  polemical  and  practical  divt- 
nitv,  under  concise  Latin  titles:  "Fides  Ca- 
tholica,"  [or  The  Doftrlnc  of  the  Catliolic 
Church]  in  eighteen  grand  ordinances,  4X0. 
London,  1662;  "Panem  Qiiotidianumt"  [Dai- 
ly fiiead],  in  defence  of  set  forms  of  prayer, 
410.  London,  1662  ;  "  Pater  Noster"  [Our 
Father,  on  the  Lord's  Prayer],  .8vo.  1670, 
"  Mystcrium  Pieiatis,"  [The  Mystery  of  God- 
liness,VSvo.  J6721  "  DoKolog_ia"  [or  GIp^ 
to  the  Father,  the  Church's  Hymn,  reduced  to 
glorifying  the  Trinity],  8vo.  1672  ;  "  Puali- 
tas,"  including  "  Lex  Loquens,"  [or  The 
Honour  of  Magistracy,]  &c.  and  "Duomm 
Unitas,"  [or  The  Agreement  of  Magistracy 
and  Ministry],  Sec.  'I  nesc  titles  su.iEciently  dis- 
close the  mind  of  the  writer.  Aniiand  died 
at  Edinburgh  in  1680.  0^e9il,  Jtliett.  .Oxen. 
Bi,fr.  Bn,.-E. 

ANNAT,  Francis,  a  French  Jesuit,  con- 
fessor to  Louis  XlV.  was  bom  in  Rovergue  in 
1590.  In  the  university  of  Toulouse  he  caught 
philosophy  six  years,  and  theology  seven,  ris 
was  in  such  hign  esteem  with  his  fraternity,  that 
he  was  invited  to  Rome  to  discharge  the  ofRce 
of  censor-general  of  the  books  published  by,  the 
society,  and  that  of  theologist-^ncral.  Rcr 
turningto  Fianccj  he  was  successively  rector  of 
the  colleges  of  Montpclier  and  Toulouse.  Dis- 
tinguishing himself  in  two  general  assemblies  of 
tlie  Jesuits,  he  was  advanced  to  the  most  ho- 
nourable and  confidential  posts  of  the  ord^.  ^e 
heid  the  office  of  confessor  to  the, king  for  six- 
teen years  ;  and  it  was  not  till  within  four 
months  of  his  death,  when  age  had  impaireil  his 
hearing,  that  he  was  permuted  to  i^ire  frooi 
thecourr.  It  is  said  (Amours  du^alais  Royal}^ 
but  the  anecdote  wants  coijfirmation,  .that  wbqn 
madame  de  la  Valierc  was  taken  into  tlie  royal 
favour,  b:  solicited  permission  to  lay  down  hi* 
office.  Another  circumsCauce  equally  .honour- 
able to  his  character,  and  more  certain,.is,  that, 
during  his  long  connection  with  [he  court,  he 
never  employed  his  interest  in  providing /or  hia 
poor  relations.  One  black  and  indelible  blot,, 
however,  stains  his  metnory,  which  is  the  seve-t  - 
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iky  with  wliich  he  persecuted  the  professors  of 
new  opinion!,  and  particularly  the  Janscni-ts: 
he  has  been  called,  "  The  Flail  of  Heretics." 
He  died  ai  Paris  in  the  year  1670,  His  writings, 
which  are  numerous,  and  chiefly  in  Latin,  turn 
almost  entirely  upon  the  controversy  witli  the 
Jansenists.  The  principal  of  them  were  col- 
lected into  three  volumes,  and  printed  at  Paris 
in  l666..  Biblinh.  Script.  Sic.  Jes.  Boyle.— E. 
ANNACOMNENA,  daughter  of  the  em- 
peror Alexius  Comnenus  I.  has  been  rendered 
memorable  by  her  talents  as  welt  as  her  rank. 
In  the  midst  of  a  voluptuous  and  frivolous  court, 
•he  addicted  herself  to  the  study  of  letters,  and 
eultivated  an  acquaintance  with  philosophers. 
She  was  married  to  a  young  nobleman  of  di- 
stinction, NiccphOrus  Bryennius  1  and  her  phii 
losophy  had  not  so  far  mortified  her  ambition, 
but  that,  upon  the  last  illness  of  her  fether,  she 
joined  with  the  empress  Irene  in  soliciting  him 
to  disinherit  his  son  in  favour  of  her  husband. 
On  the  failure  of  this  scheme  she  did  worse,  in 
exciting  a  conspiracy  for  the  deposition  of  her 
brother ;  and  when  firycnnius  impeded  its  suc- 
cess by  his  fears  or  scruples,  she  lamented  that 
Nature  had  mistaken  their  sexes,  for  diat  he 
ought  to  have  been  the  woman.  The  plot  was 
discovered  and  defeated ;  and  Anna  was  pn- 
nished  by  the  con&scation  of  her  property, 
which  wa?,  however,  restored  to  her  by  the  in- 
dulgent emperor;  but  she  appears  never  more 
to  have  possessed  any  influence  at  court.  She 
soothed  the  solitude  of  the  latter  year?  of  her 
life  by  employing  them  in  composing  a  mi- 
nute history  of^  her  father's  reign  1  a  work  still 
extant,  and  which  forms  a  conspicuous  portion 
ef  the  collection  of  Byzantine  historians.  It  is 
written  with  an  elaborate  display  of  rhetoric  and 
science,  and  bears  the  appearance  of  a  conti- 
nued panegyric  or  apology,  rather  than  an  im- 
partial narrative.  Yet  it  contains  many  va- 
luable facts  and  observations,  and  affords  an 
useful  contrast  to  the  no  less  partial  accounts 
which  the  Latin  historians  have  given  of  the 
.  Vnivirs.  Hist.  Gihion.-^A. 


ANNA  IVANOVNA,  empress  of  all  the 
Russias,  born  in  1693,  was  the  daughter  of  the 
czar  Ivan  Alexiowitch,  elder  brother  of  czar 
Peter  the  Great,  She  was  married  in  1710  to 
Frederic -William,  duke  of  Courland,  wholeft 
her  a  widow,  without  children,  in  1711.  The 
duchy  was  thenceforth  governed  in  her  name, 
but  under  the  influence  of  Russia.  She  herself 
was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Ernest  John  Bircn, 
8  ^vourite  of  mean  descent,  who  engaged  her 
affections  so  as  to  rule  over  her  with  absolute 
dominion  during  all  the  rest,  of  her  life,     1q 
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January  1730,  she  was  called  to  tl)e  succession 
of  the  Russian  emprre  on  the  decease  of  Peter  If. 
Attempts  were  made  by  a  patriotic  party  to  li- 
mit the  power  of  the  crown  ;  and  they  induced 
her  to  sign  articles  for  the  purpose,  together 
with  a  promise  that  she  should  not  briii?  Birea 
into  Russia.  He,  however,  appeared  at  Moscow 
directly  after  her  arrival ;  and,  forming  a  party 
among  the  young  nobles  and  military,  the 
crown  was  offered  to  Anne  with  the  same  de- 
spotic authority  as  her  predecessors  had  po" sess- 
ed.  In  consequence,  the  articles  were  torn  in. 
pieces  in  her  presence.  The  reign  of  Anne 
was  in  fact  that  of  Biren,  who  ruled  the  vast 
empire  of  Russia  with  unlimited  sway.  He 
governed  with  vigour  and  capacity,  but  with 
such  suspicious  rigour,  that  above  twenty  thou- 
sand people  are  said,  by  Manstein  in  his  me- 
moirs, to  have  been  sent  to  Siberia  in  Anne's 
reign,  of  whom  scarcely  five  thousand  were 
ever  more  heard  of,  Anne,  who  was  hcrsdf 
mild  and  merciful,  was  often  compelled  by  him 
to  sign  orders  of  atrocious  cruelty,  (hough  with 
tears  and  unavailing  remonstrance:!.  Such  was 
his  ascendency  over  her,  that,  while  he  treated 
her  in  a  most  arrogant  and  disrespectful  maimer* 
a  threat  of  his  returning  10  Courland  (of  which 
she  had  made  him  grand  duke)  was  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  carry  any  point.  He  lived  in  a 
style  of  magDiGcence  far  superior  to  hers;  and 
she  had  no  table  of  her  own,  but  used  to  dine 
with  his  family.  The  public  transactions  of 
the  reign  were  few.  Russia  was  on  a  respect- 
able footing  with  all  her  neighbours,  without 
engaging  in  any  of  their  quarrels,  e:;cept  a 
war  wim  the  Ottoman  Porte  in  1737.  -Anne 
died  in  1740,  aged  forty-seven,  and  left  the 
crown  to  her  grand  nephew,  Ivan,  under  the  rc^ 
gency  of  Biren.     Aftreri.     Cexe. — A, 

ANNE  OF  Austria,  queen  of  France,  eldest 
daughter  of  Philip  III.  king  of  Spain,  by  Mar- 
garet of  Austria,  was  born  in,  1604,  and  mar- 
ried Louis  XIIL  in  i6j  j.  This  coimection  was 
a  source  of  very  little  luppiness  to  her.  Car- 
dinal Richelieu,  who  absolutely  governed  the- 
king,  and  was  jealous  of  her  inSuence,  per- 
suaded him  that  she  was  concerned  in  conspi~- 
racies  against  his  life.  By  means  of  his  spies, 
Richelieu  discovered  that  she  held  a  correspon- 
dence with  the  duke  oi  Lorraine,  the  queen  of 
England,  and  her  brother,  the  king  of  Spain.  It 
was  easy  for  him  to  make  the  king  believe  thdt 
she  was  more  attached  to  the  interests  of  the 
country  she  left  than  of  that  to  which  she  was 
come — the  common  evil  springing  from  foreign: 
mnrriages!  These  suspicions  were  carrieti  to. 
such  a  length,  that  she  was  obliged  to  answer. 
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interrogatories  before  the  chancellor  conceraing  ry  VIT,  employed  in  several  embassies.     Har 

her  foreign  correspondences,  and,  on  her  con-  mother  was  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 

fessioni  was  compelled  to  ask  pardon  of  the  She  was  carried  over  to  Paris  at  an  early  age 

king,  and  promise  to  alter  her  conduct.     After  by  the  king's  lister,  Mary,  who  married  Lewil 

the  King's  death  she  was  declared  sole  regent,  in  XIL  Idng  of  France;  and,  after  the  death  of 

1643,  by  the  parliament  of  Paris,  during  the  mi-  that  king,  ahd  the  return  of  Mary  to  Enghnd, 

nority  of  her  son  Louis  XIV,  and  her  husband's  she  remained  in  the  service  of  Francis's  queen, 

will  was  annulled.     She  gave  all  her  coi^dence  and  afterwards  passed  into  the  fanulyof  the  du- 

to  cardinal    Mazarin,  who  ruled  despotically,  chess  of   Alert^on.     Her  residence   in  Francs 

■nd  at  ftrst  without  opposition.     At  length,  gave  her  the  freedom  and  vivacity  of  manners 

liowever,  discontents  arose,   fomented  by  the  and  conversation,  for  which  thst  country  haj 

-grandees,  which  terminated  in  a  civil  war  ;  dur-  so  long  been  distinguished  i  and  these  were  set 

ing  which  she  was -obliged  with  her  son  to  fly  off  by  her  personal  charms,  which  were  consi- 

from   Paris,  and  entreat  the  assistance  of  ths  derable,  though  she  was  not  a  perfect  beauty.    It 

;reat  Conde.     Tlie  cardinal  was  bantshed  the  is  not  certainly  known  whether,  on  her  return  to 

Lingdom,  then  recalled ;  the  princes  of  the  blood  England,  Henry  had  alreadv  expressed  scruples 

were  imprisoned,  then  liberated;  anj  a  variety  uto  his  union  with  Cathanne  of  Arragon  ;  but 

of  stormy  scenes  ensued,  m  which  the  queen,  he  soon  became  enamoured  of  her,  and  soli- 

opon  the  whole,  displaced  great  firmness.     At  cited  her  fiivouTs,  which,  however,  she  had  too 

length  a  complete  paciu^tion  took  place ;   and  much  prtidence  or  vinue  to  grant  without  mar- 

ihe  young  king  assuming  the  reins  of  govern-  riage.     She  was  placed  at  court  as  maid  of  ho- 

ment  in  1661,  the  queen-mother  retired,  and  nour  to  the  queen,  anddistiaguished  by  various 

passed  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  piouc  exer-  marks  of  the  king's  attachment,  who  at  length 

cises.     She  died  in  1666  of  a  cancer,  the  pains  resolved  to  make  way  for  her  by  that  divorce, 

of  which  she  endured  with  exemplary  parience.  which  was  eventually  the  canse  of  the  separa- 

In  her  youth  she  had  beauty  and  attractions,  and  tion  of  En^and  from  the  papal  dominion.  Im- 

Ae  court  of  Fiance  «'ai  indel)ted  to  her  for  patient  of  the  obstacles  and  debys  which  his 

much  of  its  characteristic  politeness  and  amenity,  application  for  a  divorce  met  with,  Henry  pri- 

Sie  had,  jiowever,  a  ftdl  share  of  the  haughti-  vately    married   Anne  Boleyn   in   November 

nessof  her&mily^  and,  like  her  son,  was  rather  1531,  and  publicly  declared  her  aueen  in  die 

an  actor  of  greatness  than  a  great  character.  April  following.     In  Sept»nber  sne  was  deli- 

Mortn.     Neuv.  Diet.  fSst.     Mvi.  Univeri.  ymd   of    a   daughter,    aftewards   the  famous 

Hht — A,  queen  Elisabeth.     She  possessed  for  some  time 

ANNEorBEAtTjsu,  daughter  of  Louis  XI.  a  great  influence  over  her  lordly  husband,  which 

king  of  France,  and  wife  of  Peter   Beaujeu,  she  employed  Jn  widening  the  breach  between 

duke  tii  Bourbon,  was   appointed,  by  her  fa-  him  and  Rome  (for  she  had  imbibed  the  prin- 

ther's  will,  gonvcmante  during  the  minority  of  ciplcs  of  the  reformer  during  her  residence  with 

his  son,  Charles  Vill.     This  preference  ex-  the  duchess  of  Alen^on),  and  In  overthrowing 

cited  a  civil  commotion,  which  was  terminated  the  power  of  that  haughty  favourite  caniinai 

by  a  defeat  the  insurgent  nobles  sustained  in  Wolsey.     At  length  the  king's  disappointment 

1488.     The  princess  held  the  reins  with  much  at  her  being  brought  tobedofa  dead  male  child, 

tirmness,  and  in  general  acted  prudently ;  bur,  the  ill  ofiices  of  the  catfiolic  party,  and,  above 

S'ving  way  to  a  spirit  of  revenge  aeamst  the  all,'  Henry's  new  passion  for  lady  Jane  Sey- 
ike  of  Orleans,  afterwards  Louis  All.  who  mour,  prepared  him  to  admit  into  his  bosom 
had  slighted  her  love,  she  never  ceased  to  per-  those  jealousies  of  her  conjugal  fidelity,  to 
secute  him,  to  the  prejudice  of  her  affairs.  Her  which  the  thoughdess  levity  of  her  carriage 
jealousy  also  laid  the  foundation  of  the  fatal  gave  too  much  probability.  She  was  accused 
quarrel  between  Francis  I.  and  tlie  constable  of  adultery  with  several  of  the  officers  of  the 
Bourbon.  She  died  in  152a,  aged  about  sixty,  household,  and  even  with  her  brother  lord  Roch- 
Mtrtri.  Mod.  Univ.  Hist.-^h.  fort.  She  was  tried  as  guilty  of  high  treason  ; 
ANNE  BOLEYN,  queen  of  Henry  VIII.  and  though  the  proof  of  her  guilt  was  very  in- 
king cX  England,  haa  been  rendered  of  much  competent,  and  only  one,  and  the  meanest  of 
greater  celebrity  from  her  accidental  connection  her  supposed  paramours,  throngh  fear,  made  a 
with  a  great  event  in  history  than  from  her  confession  of  a  criminal  intercourse  with  her, 
personal  qualities.  She  was  bom  in  1507,  and  she  was  condemned  to  he  beheaded,  andtttesen- 
was  daughter  of  sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  a  gentle-  tence  was  put  in  execution  in  May  1 536.  Her 
man  <A  hxaJiy  and  great  alliances,  whom  Hcc-  last  behaviour  was  a  mixture  of  firmness  and 
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■ingtilaf  levity.  She  confessed  to  vanoiu  i»cli». 
ecetionsi  but  coDstantly  denied  any  serious  guilt. 
A  letter  written  by  her  to  the  kins,  after  con- 
riemnatioDt  is  preserved,  and  gives  a  much 
higher  idea  of  her  character  and  understanding 
than  the  accounts  of  her  conduct  would  con- 

The  hatred  eniertaincd  against  die  ineniory 
of  this  unfortunate  queen  by  tliC  bigoted  ca- 
tholics, for  the  part  she  and  her  daughter  acted 
in  the  reforination,  aiid  a  weak  expectation  of 
injuring  the  cause  of  protestanlism,  by  stigma- 
tising the  characters  and  motives  of  its  pro- 
notcrSf  has  induced  the  Jesuit  Sanders,  and 
sther  writers,  to  propagate  the  most  malignant 
stories  concerning  her,  d)e  greater  part  of 
which  are  refuted  by  weli-known  (acts,  or  have 
no  evidence  or  probability  far  their  support. 
How  far  her  innocence  extended  aa  to  the 
diarge  on  which  she  lost  her  life,  is  a  matter  of 
.doubt)  but,  on  the  whole,  it  seems  much  less 
cerUin  that  she  was  criminal,  than  that  hor  hus- 
bandwas  a  capticiousandUoody  tyrant.  Hum*, 
Mtirntt.     Bajli A. 

ANNE  OF  Britanny,  ^ueen  of  Francet 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Francis  il.  duke  of 
Britanny,  was  born  in  1476.  She  was  6rst 
Bisrried  by  proxy  to  Maximilian  of  Austcia  ; 
and,  OS  his  death,  to  Charles  YIII.  king  of 
France,  in  1491,  an  alliance  of  high  impor- 
tance to  that  crown  on  acconiM  of  the  dowpy 
she  brought,  of  a  province  within  the  kt^c- 
dom.  Her  qualities,  bach  bodily  and  mental, 
were  amiable  and  respectable  )  and  she  governed 
with  great  prudence  as  regent  during  tlie  absence 
fifCharleson  his  Italian  expedition.  Her  chiklFcn 
by  this  prince  all  died  young,  and  ^le  became  a 
widow  in  1498.  Louis  XII.  die  successor,  who 
had  loved  her  when  single,  obtained  her  for  his 
■pouse,  having  annulled  a  former  marriage  for 
her  sake.  She  formed  a  very  splendid  court, 
decorated  wi^  all  the  ladies  of  quality,  both 
French  and  Breton,  to  whom  she  afforded  an 
example  of  every  female  excellence.  ,  She  em- 
ployed the  revenues  of  her  duchy,  which  the 
king  left  at  her  disposal,  in  acts  of  charity  and 
beneficence  \  particularly  favouring  the  poor 
nobility  of  her  own  province.  She  first  insti- 
tuted the  order  of  maids  of  honour  to  the  queen, 
and  firsthad  the  prerogative  of  guards  and  gen- 
tJemen  of  her  own,  and  of  givmg  audience  to 
fisrcign  ambassadors.  She  had  a  naughtiness  of 
disposition  which  too  much  inclined  her  tu  be 
vindictive ;  and  she  thought  her  virtue  entitled 
her  to  govern  her  husbaniT:  her  character,  how» 
aver,  on  the  whole,  was  generous,  feeling,  and 
«iae«r(i>    Sbo  diel  «t  Slois,.  wilhoiu.  iss«e,.iii. 


1514,  and  was  buried  in  great  state  at  Sf.  De- 
nis. Monri.  Mad.  Umv.  Hut. — A. 

ANNE,  queen  of  Great  Britain,  second 
daughter  of  king  James  II.  by  his  first  wifev 
Anne  Hyde,  was  bom  in  16&4.  ^e  married 
prince  George  of  Denmark,  in  1683.  and  had 
several  children  by  him,  none  of  whom  lived  to 
maturity.  She  succeeded  to  the  crown  in  i7oaf 
on  the  death  of  king  William  ;  and  her  reign 
comprises  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  im- 
portant periods  oi  English  history.  It  is,  how- 
ever, the  reign  of  her  ministers  and  favourite*, 
for  her  own  feeble  character  did  not  allow  her 
to  do  any  thing  of  herself )  and,  except  a  strong 
predilection  for  tory  principles  in  church  and 
state,  she  exhibited  no  decided  inclinations  which' 
could  infiuence  the  state  of  afiairs.  Arbitrarily 
governed  by  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  in  die 
earlier  part  of  her  reign,  she  pursued  the  pro- 

fcts  for  reducing  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.  of 
ranee,  which  her  predecessor  had  begun ;  and,. 
during  several  years,  a  series  of  successes  crown- 
ed her  arms  with  glory.  After  a  fruidess  pro- 
traction of  hostilities,  they  were  at  length,  chief- 
ly in  con^quence  of  the  influence  acquired  by  a. 
female  favourite  of  the  opposite  party,  termi- 
nated by  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713.  Thc: 
union  of  die  English  and  Scotch  nations,  by  an 
act  of  legislamre  in  1706,  was  an  event  of  l^is 
leiga  more  Important  to  thc  prosperity  of  the- 
lealm.  The  contentioB  of  parties  was  ex- 
tremely viotoit  during  the  gj>ea  test  part  of  Anne's- 
administration  ;  and  it  was  near  bursting  into  a, 
Same  at  the  close  of  it,  when  the  queen  showed' 
a  manifest  desire  of  securing  the  suocesiion  to 
the  exiled  pan  of  her  family,  and  gave  the  tory 
party  such  a  superiority,  as  incluted  diem  to. 
push  to  extremes  their  favourite  plao»of  politi- 
cal and  religious  government.  It.  was  therefore 
ecjually  to  the  triumph  of  one  party,  and  the- 
disappointment  of  thc  other,  diat  she  died  in. 
August  1714,  in  the  fiftieth,  year  of  her  age,, 
and  thirteenth  of  her  reign,  of  a  dropsy,  con- 
tracted or  aggravated  by  her  habits  of  living. 
Her  private  character  was  amiable,  and  it  ts. 
caid  she  was  not  deficient  in  understanding, 
though  her  indolent  and  yielding  temper  would 
not  suffer  her  to  exert  It.  The  title  of  the  eeed- 
^eM  Jtin*  expresses  the  sentiments  entertained 
of  her  by  the  majority  of  her  subjects,  whose- 
prejudices  co-inci<lod  with  her  own.  The 
number  of  eminent  writers  who  flourished  un^ 
der  her  reign,  and  soveial  of  whom  rose  tohi^ 
statioiis,  has  rendered  it  a  sort  of  Augustan  ^b- 
of  English  literature,  though  her  own  disposi- 
tions- or  acqulremenu  had  no  ahare  in  making  It 
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ANNESLEY,  Arthur,  earl  of  Anglesey, 
and  lord  privy-seal  in  the  ragn  of  Charles  II. 
was  the  son  of  sir  Francis  Annesley,  bait,  lord 
Mount-Norris  and  viscount  Valeiitia  in  Ire- 
land, and  was  born  at  Dublin  in  1614.  He 
iwas  sent  young  to  England  for  his  education, 
and  at  sixteen  entered  of  Magdalen  college, 
Oxford,  whence  he  removed  to  Lincoln's-inn, 
-and  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  law.  After 
-spending  some  time  in  that  situation,-  he  made 
the  tour  of  Europe,  and  returning,  in  1640, 
•he  was  elected  "knight  of  the  shire  for  Kadnor, 
•but  lost  his  seat  on  a  petition  from  another  can- 
-didate.  At  the  commencement  of  the  dispute 
between  king  Charles  I.  and  the  parliament,  he 
'  -inclined  to  rtie  royal  cause,  and  sat  in  the  parlia- 
ment, holden-at  Oxford,  in  1643.  He  thought 
:proper afterwards,  however,  to  reconcile  him-elf 
with  the  other  paity,  into  the  favour  and  confi- 
dence of  which  he  was  soon  admitted.  He  was 
Mm  by  the  parliament,  as  one  of  their  commis- 
.  sioners,  into  Ulster,  in  1645,  where  he  displayed 
-bis  judgment  and  dexterity,  in  the  management 
of  difficult  afiairs,  to  d\e  great  advantage  of  his 
employers  and  the  proteslanc  cause  in  Ireland. 
He  was  afterwards  at  the  head  of  the  commis- 
-sion,  sent  in -1647  to  treM  with  tite  marquii  of 
Ormond,  lord  lieutenant  of  that  country,  which 
negotiation  he  brought  to  a  happy  issue.  On 
his  return  40  England,  be  seems  to  have  steered 
a  middle  oonrse  ttireugh  the  confusions  and 
4:hanges  of  parties.  He  avoided  all  concern 
with  the  king^s  trial  and  death,  and  opposed  se- 
■veral  of  the  illegal  acts  of  Cromwell,  bo  as  to 
"be  put  among  the  sumher  of  the  secluded  mem- 
bers. After  the  death  of  Cromwell  he  appears 
to  have  lain  <]U)et,  waiting  for  ,the  de^sion  of 
-events,  and  trusted  by  none  of  the  parties.  But 
when  the  secluded  ntembers  b^an  to  resume 
their  seats,  and  things  evidently  tended  to  the 
restoration  of  the  old  constitution,  he  took  a  de- 
cided part  in  promoting  the  rocaU  of  the  king, 
and  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  him, 
which  unfortunately  occasioned  the  death  of  a 
■Tounger  brother,  who  was  drowned  in  stepping 
into  a  packef-boat  with  letters  for  his  majesty. 
Soon  after  the  resroration,  he  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  baron  and  earl,  as  an  express  reward 
for  his  services  in  that  event.  Nor  did  he  scra- 
pie to  manifest  his  loyalty  by  silting  as  one  of 
ihejudgesat  the  trial  of  the  regicides.  Hesoon 
came  into  offices  of  trust  and  profit  under  the 
new  reign,  and  was  particularly  employed  in 
commissions  for  settling  the  afiairs  of  Ireland, 
with  which  he  bad  a  thorough  acquaintance. 
In  1673  the  post  of  lord  privy-seai  was  con- 
&rrtd  upon  him,  which  he  held  several  yam 


with  the  ^vour  of  his  master.  At  the  linfe 
when  it  was  one  of  the  artifices  of  the  party  in 
opposition  to  the  court  to  promote  the  belief  of 
popish  plots,  he  was  publicly  charged  at  the  bar 
of  the  house  of  commons,  by  Dangerfield,  with 
an  attempt  to  stifle  evidence  in  this  matter;  yet 
the  suspicion  he  incurred  from  this  attack  did 
not  prevent  him  from  being  the  only  lotJ  who 
dissented  in  the  house  of  peers  from  joining  in 
the  vote  of  the  commons,  asserting  the  belia  of 
an  Irish  popish  plot.  From  this  conduct  he  was 
charged  as  being  a  secret  papisti  though  there 
appears  to  have  been  no  other  grouna  for  the 
suspicion,  than  that  he  was  neldier  a  bigot  nor 
a  credulous  man.  In  1682,  when  the  nation 
was  in  a  great  ferment  concerning  the  prospect 
of  a  succession,  the  carl  of  Anglesey  presented 
a  very  extraordinary  memorial  to  the  king,  in 
whicn  he  represented,  in  strong  terms,  the  fatal 
consequences  of  the  duke  of  York's  attachment 
to  popery,  and  gave  the  king  some  very  free 
counsel  respecting  his  obligations  to  govern  acr 
cording  to  law.  This  was  not  well  received'; 
and  joining  with  a  dispute  in  which  the  earl  was 
involved  with  the  duke  of  Ormoitd,  (originating 
from  an  answer  he  had  written  lo  lord  Casdeha- 
ven's  Memoirs  on  the  Irish  Rebellion,  in  which, 
for  his  own  justification,  he  had  been  obliged 
to  reflect  on  the  duke)  it  occasioned  his  dismis- 
sion from  the  office  of  lord  privy-»e^  in  August 
1^82.  Afterthis  hellved  chieflyin  rcUremcDi, 
yet  not  so  as  to  have  resigned  all  ambitious 
views.  And  so  artfully  did  he  conduct  himself, 
that  he  recovered  tl«  ^vour  of  the  duke  of 
York,  when  James  II.  so  much  as  to  have  been- 
'strpp<ned  to  be  destined  for  the  high  office  of 
lord  chancellor,  had  not  the  design  been  cut 
short  by  his  death  in  April  1686,  when  in  the 
seventy-third  year  of  his  age.  He  left  a  nume- 
rous posterity  by  his  wife,  one  of  the  co-bei- 
resses  of  sir  James  Altham. 

The  earl  of  Anglesey  was  a  person  of  great 
pans  and  learning  ;  particularly  conversant  in 
the  legal  and  constitutional  history  of  his  coui^ 
try,  and  well  acquainted  with  divinity  and  church 
history.  He  wrote  well,  and  was  the  author  of 
several  publications  in  political  and  religious 
controversy,  and  historical  narrative.  He  waft 
a  ready  but  not  a  graceful  speaker;  was  indc(a~ 
tigabte  in  business,  and  of  a  grave  deportment 
and  sober  manners.  His  political  conduct  hm 
undergone  much  censure  for  its  versatility,  nor 
can  it  apparently  be  vindicated  from  diis  charge,  * 
though  strong  gleams  of  integrity  occasienatly 
shine  tlirough  it.  He  certainly  contrived  to  in- 
gratiate himself  with  men  and  partits  as  oppo>- 
■site  as  possible ;  and  if  it  was  tiuc  ^i  Jantek 
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II.  dioufl^it  of  him  for  chancellor,  when  he 
had  a  JeSrics  at  his  command,  nothing  (as  has 
been  Justly  observed)  could  be  a  greater  imputa- 
tion on  the  earl's  character.  Bieg.  Brit. — A. 

ANNESLEY,  Samuel,  an  English  non- 
conformist  minister,  was  bom  about  the  year 
l6so,  at  Harley  in  Warwickshire,  and  was 
educatt^d  in  Queen's-college,  Oxford.  While 
a  stddent,  he  was  remarkable  for  temperance 
and  industry.  It  appears  from  a  certificate 
preserved  by  Calamy,  that  he  was  ordained  af- 
ter the  presbyterian  mode  ;  yet  Wood  asserts 
that  he  received  episcopal  ordination.  He  was 
chaplain  xo  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  afterwards 
rector  of  Cliflfc  in  Kent,  a  valuable  living,  with 
peculiar  civil  jurisdiction.  Through  the  inter- 
est of  his  friends  he  obtained  die  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  laws  in  Oxford,  by  the  command  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  university,  the  carl  of  Pem- 
broke. Annesley  was  zealously  attached,  dut- 
ing  the  civil  wars,  to  the  parliamentary  interest, 
and,  in  1648,  preached  a  violent  sermon  be- 
fore the  paHiament,  in  which  he  inveighed 
against  the  king,  then  a  prisoner  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  Under  the  protectorate  he  resigned 
his  living  in  Kent,  and  was  appointed  lecturer 
8t  St.  Paul's,  and  presented  to  the  vicarage  of 
St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate.  In  1662  he  was 
ejected  for  his  nonconformity ;  but  continued 
to  preach  till  his  death,  which  ha]q>eTied  in 
1696.  Annesley,  though  celebratM  for  his 
piety,  probity,  and  chanty,  was  chiefly  distin- 
f;uished  by  his  zeal  for  nonconformity.  He 
published  a  few  sermons,  some  of  which  may 
be  seen  in  "  The  Morning  Exercise  at  Crip- 
plegate," prjtitrd  in  1674.  fVeaJ's  Athin. 
Oxon.  Cahmy's  jfiiridgnunl  9/  Baxttt's  i^fit 
vol.  iii.  p.  65.     Biagr.  Brit.  —  E. 

ANNIUS,  of  Viterbo,  or  John  Nanni,  a 
Dominican  monk,  who  was  born  in  the  year 
1437,  is  chiefly  memorable  as  an  ingenious  but 
impudent  impostor.  Possessed  of  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  languages.  Oriental  as  well 
as  European,  arxl  well  read  in  hii-'tory,  he 
employed  his  learned  leisure  in  writing  Dooks 
froin  his  own  fertile  invention,  which  he  after- 
wards palmed  upon  the  world  as  genuine  re- 
mains of  several  ancient  authors,  in  "  Seven- 
teen Books  of  Antiquities."  This  curious  col- 
lection contained,  "  Archilochi  de  Temporibas, 
lib.  i.  Xenophontis  de  Equivocis,  lib.  i.  £e- 
rosi  Babylonici  de  Antiquitatibus  Italiz,  ac  totius 
Orbis,  lifi.  v.  Manethonis  ^gyptii  Suppie- 
fnenta  adBerosum,  lib.  i.  Metas(henis[Megas- 
thenis]  Persse  de  Judicio  Temponim,  et  Anna- 
libus  Persanim,  hb.  i.  Philonis  Hebrsi  de  Tcm- 
^ribos,  lib.  ii.     Joannis  Annii  de  primis  Tem~ 


poribus  et  quatuor  ac  viginti  Regiltus  Htspanias, 
etejus  Anilquitate,lib.  i.  EjusdemdeAntiquitafe 
et  Rebus  Etrurije,  lib.  i.  Ejusdem  Commcn- 
tarium  in  pFopenium  de  Veitumno  sive  Jann> 
lib.  i.  Q^Fabii  Piciorisde  aureo  Seculo  ct  Ori- 
gine  Urbis  Romse,  lib.  ii.  Myrsili  Lesbii  de 
Origine  Italiffi  ac  TurrheniK,  lib.  i.  M.  Ca- 
tonis  Fragmenta  de  Orieinibus,  lib.  i.  Antoni- 
ni  Pii  Cassaris  Augusti  Itinerarium,  lib.  i.  C. 
Sempronii  de  Chorographia,  sive  Descriplione 
Ilalis,  lib.  i.  Joannis  Annii  de  Etrusca  si- 
mul  et  Italica  Cnronographia,  lib.  i.  Ejusdem 
QusBStiones  de  Thuscia,  hb.  I.  CI.  Marii 
Arelii,  Patricii  Syracusani,  de  Situ  Insulse  Sici-- 
liee,  lib.  i.  Ejusdem  Dialogue  in  quo  Hispania 
describitur."  The  fitst  edition  of  this  work 
was  published  at  Rome  by  Eucharius  Silber  in 
1408,  with  a  dedication  to  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella. A  second  edition,  without  the  commen>- 
tarics  of  Aimius,  was  published  by  B.  Venctus 
at  Venice.  In  1552  it  was  published  in  8vo.  at 
Antwerp.  The  editor  pretended  to  have  found 
the  books  at  Mantua,  when  he  was  there  with 
his  patron  the  cardinal  Paul  de  CampO  Fulgoso. 
The  publication,  like  some  other  spurious  pro« 
ductions  of  later  date,  for  a  rime  imposed  upoA 
several  learned  men.  After  the  fraud  began  to 
be  suspected,  it  became  a  subject  of  literary  coit~ 
test,  and  many  writen  appeared  on  each  tide 
of  the  question.  Ten  ain'ocates  for  the  ge- 
nuineness of  these  writings  are  mentioned  n^ 
Vossius  and  Bayle.  Among  these  are  Sigonius, 
who,  speaking  of  the  epitomes  of  Cato,  says> 
"  I  attribute  to  these  epitomes,  as  great  autho- 
rity as  is  justly  due  to  any  of  the  genuine  re- 
mains  of  the  ancients ;"  and  Barthius,  a  Lu^ 
theran,  who  imputed  the  faults  of  these  pieces 
to  the  ignorance  or  dishonesty  of  transcriber^ 
and  translators,  and  who,  in  favour  of  the 
fragments  of  Cato,  paniculariy,  argues  thus  ^ 
"  Examine  the  work  again  and  again,  coiidems 
it  as  you  will,  yetyou  must  see  artdconfess,  tiiat 
it  bears  the  characters  of  the  genius  ai»j  style  of 
the  true  Cato,  which  are  not  to  be  feigned  or 
counterfeited  by  such  writers  as  Annius."  On 
the  other  side,  nowever,  critics  of  the  first  note 
examined  the  pieces  publislied  by  Annius,  and 
declared  them  spurious.  Gasper  Bcrreiros,  a 
Portuguese,  published  at  Rome,  in  Latin,  and 
afterwards  in  Portuguese,  in  1557,  a  censure  of 
Annius,  which  clearly  proved  tile  forgery.  Vo- 
laterranus,  in  his  "  Anihropologia,"  lib.  xtv. 
Verb.  BerosuE.  toon  after  the  appearance  of 
Annius's  pieces,  pronounced  them  a  gross  im- 
position upon  the  world.  Becanus  in  the  pre- 
face to  hu  "  Chrmiicle,"  Potsevinus  in  die 
iixteeotb  book  of  hit  '*  Bibliodieca  selecta," 
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Joseph  S«a1igCF  in  die  fi^  book  of  bii  treatise  B]r  a  council  held  at  Aix-la-chapelle  in  833,  m. 

**  De  Emcndatione  Temponim,"  and  Ludovi-  episcopal  ice  was  instituted  at  Hamburgh,  and 
CHS  Vivcs  in  his  fifth  bookt "  De  tradendis  Dis-     Anicharius  n-as  ordained  its  £rst  bishop.     Hii 

eiplinis,"  give  die  tame  judgment.  Many  Other  church  being  burnt  by  die  Normans  in  845.  the 

wriieis  of  the  sixKenth  century  united  wilh  seeofBremen  was  united  to  that  of  Hamlwrgh, 

diem  i  and  it  is  now  universally  admitted,  diat  and  this  apostolic  prelate  remored  to  Bremen, 

the  whole  collection  is  spuriouS'     The  jus-  where  he  resided  till  his  death  in  865.     He 

tice  of  thjs  decision  is  conftrmed  by  a  fact  re-  wrote  the   life  of  Willihaii,    first  bishop   (rf 

latcd  by  Antonius  Augustus,  on  the  credit  <^  Bremen.     His  life,  written  by  Mabillon,  is  re- 

Laiinius,  a  native  erf"  Vtterbo ;  Annius,  in  a  printed  by  Fahricius,  in  his  "  Memoircs  pour< 

vineyard  near  the  city,  hid  a  marble  table,  on  f'Histoin;  de  Hambourgh."    D^in.    Mtriri. 

-which  he  had  written  an  inscription,  and  after-  — E. 

.wards,  pretending  to  find  it,  brought  it  to  the        ANSELM,  an  Italian  t^  birth,  and,  in  the 

magistrates  of  Viterbo,  as  a  proof  that  their  ci-  reigos  of  William  Ruftis  and  Henry  I.  archbi- 

ty  was  built  by  Isis  and  Osiris,  long  before  the  shop  of  Canterbury,  was  bom  at  Aoiuta,  in 

city  of  Rome.     In  refatation  of  the  charge  of  Piedmont,  in  the  year  1033.     Having  visited 

fraud  with  respect  to  the  manuscripts,  the  only  several  monasteries  in  Fnoce,  he  fixed  his  reii- 

apology  nfiered  by  the  Dominicans,  who,  in  dence  in  the  abbey  of  Bee  in  Normandy,  ot 

I'tipru  du  corps,  wish  to  save  the  credit  of  a  which  Laaft^ac  was  prior,  and  here,  at  the  ace 

brother,  is,   (Italian    Journal    of  1673,   1674,  of  twenty-seven,  took  the  monastic  habit  in  me 

and  1678,}  that  the  imposture  does  notrest  with  order  of  St.  Benedict.     Upon  the  removal  o£ 

Annii]*,    but  with  some  other  persons,   who  Lanfranc  from  Bee  to  the  see  of  CaDterbury, 

communicated  them  to  liim  as  genuine.     One  Anselm  was  appointed  ^or,  and  afKrwanb 

of  his  apologists,  Apostolo  Zeso,  relates  that  abbot,  of  the  monastery,  visiting  Englandscve- 

faiher  Q^ien,  a  Donwucan,  had  found  in  the  ral  times  during  his  abbacy,  his  talents  aadcha- 

Colbcrtine  library  a  large  volume,  in  manu-  ract«-  were  well  known  there;. and,  in  1093, 

script,  two  hundred  years  anterior  to  the  time  of  while  he  was  with  Hugh,  earl  of  Chester,  mio 

Anniua,  inwhich  the  jH^eiided  histories  of  Be-  had  solicited  his  atten<unce  in  his  sickness,  he- 

rosus,  Manctho,  and  othera  were  ibuixL     But  was  summoned,  on  the  same  spiritual  office,  to 

if  Annius  copied  this  manuscript  he  ought  to  the  king,  William  Rufus,  then  ill  at  Glooesto-. 

have  produced  it,  and  declared  where  it  was  Tlie  see  of  Canterbury  being  at  that  time  va- 

found,  or  frcMn  whom  he  received  it.     Ashe  cant,  the  king,  whose  oonaciencc  now  reproach- 

did  nothing  lA  this  kind,  the  fraud  muat  lie  at  ed  him  for  having. injured  the  church  \vf  kcep- 

his  own  door,  and  his  name  must  remain,  in  ing  its  revenues  in  his  own  hands  during  long 

the  annah  of  literature,  eternally  stigmatised  vacancies  in  its  episcopal  sees,  determined  to  be-- 

with  the  disgrace  of  imposture.     It  will  contri-  stow  the  metropohtan  honours  upon  his  gbosdy 

bute  little  towards  wiping  off  this  blot  upon  his  monitor,  Anselm.     The  abbot   long   rcAjecd 

memory,  to  add,  that  he  was  a  professor  of  di-  with  most  ostentatious   humility.     When  the 

vinity,  and  wrote  sermons  and  commentaries  bishops  entreated  him  to  forego  his  own  ease 

upon  the  Scriptures.   Annius  of  Viterbo  died  at  and  quiet  for  the  service  of  reHgion  at  the  head 

Rome  in  the  year  1503.     Mtontura  in  Sibl.  of  the  English  church,  he  ur^  his  want  of 

Domin.     Scetui  in  Bibl.  ffiip.    Byit.    Landi,  health  and  spirits  for  so  arduous  a  charge,. and 

Hist.  Liu.  d^Ital.  lib.  x.  n.  3. — £.  pleaded,  as  insuperable  obstacles,  the  aatj  he 

ANSCHARIUS,  a  Christian  divine,  bishop-  owed   to  his  monastery,  his  obedience  to  his 

of  Hambui^h  and  Bremen,  was  bom  in  the  atx:hbishop,  and  his  allegiance  to  his  prince: 

year  801,  in  France,  at  Corbie,  in  die  diocese  and  even  when  the  king  importuned  him,  by  a 

of  Amiens.     Having  from  his  youth  been  de-  regard  to  his  spiritual  peace  and  safety,  not  to< 

voted  to  religion,  be  was  recommended  by  the  let  die  burden  of  keeping  die  see  vacant  remaint 

emperor  Louis  to  Harold,  kii^  of  Denmark,  k>nger  upon  his  conscience,  the  abbot  stiU  per^- 

yAio  had  passed  some  time  in  France,  and  had  sisted  in  his  refusal,  kneeling,  weepin^and  ca- 

H^ome  a  convert  to  the  Christian  faith,  as  a  treating  him  to  change  his  purpose.     The  pa»- 

pi'oper  person  to  accompany  him  into  the  north  toral  staff,  the  ensign  of  spiritual  dignity,  was - 

as  an  apostohc  missionary.    He  preached  the  atlast  violently  forcM  into  his  liand;  and,  when 

;ospcl  to  the  Danes,  and  made  many  converts,  the  king  had  by  letter  obtained  a  discharge  from 

Jndcr  the  authority  of  Olave,  king  of  Sweden,  his  foreign  obligations,  he  suffered  himself  to  be 

bealso  luidertook  the  insD'uction  of  th«Svredes  invested  with  his  office;  not,however,  before  he - 

iQ.dt&Chnstij>&nitigiQ%but.with.lesa  success.,  had.  obtained  a  {tromise.  of  the  rcatuuticao&all. 
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^e  fands  which  were  in  the  possession  of  the  see 
in  the  time  of  X^nfranc.  The  temporalities  of 
die  archbishop  being  secured,  Ansdm  submit- 
ted to  do  homage  to  the  king,  and  was  conse- 
crated, on  [he  4di  of  December,  in  the  year 
1003. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  much  cordiah'- 
tf  should  subsist  betiroen  this  foreign  ecclesias- 
tic and  his  new  prince.  William  RuAis,  ia 
imitation  of  his  father's  Ann  assertion  of  his 
right  to  supreme  ecclesiastical  power  in  his  own 
dominions,  determined  not  to  yield  to  any  claims 
on  ihe  pan  of  the  pope  or  the  clergy,  which 
might  interfere  with  his  sovereignty.  At  the 
same  tinie,  be  did  not  hesitate  to  exercise  his 
power  over  his  subjects,  both  ecclesiastics  and 
laity,  with  that  oppressive  tyranny,  of  which, 
also,  his  fether  had  set  him  the  example.  An- 
selm,  on  the  contrary,  though  not  unaccustom- 
ed in  his  monastic  jurisdiction  to  the  exercise  of 
arbitrary  power,  had  too  high  notions  of  cleri- 
cal independence,  to  submit  willingly  to  capri- 
cious demands  even  from  royalty  inelf ;  and,  i;i 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  regarded  the  support  and 
extension  of  the  papal  power,  as  an  object  to 
which  every  secular  interest,  and  every  human 
obligation,  was  subordinate.  Causes  of  aliena- 
tion, and  mutual  hostility,  soon  arose.  The 
king  wanting  a  supply  of  money  for  carrying 
on  his  design  against  Normandy,  the  arch- 
bishop madeliim  a  voluntary  gift  of  five  hundred 
pounds,  which,  though  at  that  time  a  large  sum, 
the  king  thought  too  small,  and  refused  to  ac- 
cept. '*  I  entreat  your  highness,"  said  Anselm, 
*'  to  accept  the  present ;  it  will  be  more  ho- 
nourable to  receive  a  !ess  sum  with  my  consent, 
than  to  extort  a  greater  by  force.  If  vour  high- 
ness allow  me  the  freedom  and  privilege  of  my 
station,  my  person  and  fortune  shall  be  at  your 
aervice  ;  bat  if  I  am  treated  like  a  slave,  I  shall 
be  (^liged  to  stand  aloof,  and  keep  my  fortune 
to  myself."  This  manly  tone  was  neither  re- 
lisheo,  nor  probably  understood,  by  the  king : 
Ac  ofier  was  rejected,  and  when  it  was  after- 
wards hinted  to  Anselm,  that  a  repetition  of  the 
offer  might  conciliate  the  royal  favour,  he  an- 
swered, "God  forbid  that  I  shouM  suppose  my 
Mvereign's  favour  may  he  purchased  with  a 
small  sum  of  money,  like  a  hors*  at  a  fair !  Per- 
suade the  king  not  to  set  a  price  upon  his  favour, 
hut  to  treat  me,  on  honourable  terms,  as  his 
spiritual  father,  and  I  am  ready  to  pay  him  the 
iity  of  a  subject.  As  for  the  five  hundred 
pounds,  which  he  was  pleased  to  refuse,  they 
are  given  to  the  poor."  The  king,  upon  being 
informed  of  whnt  had  passed,  was  much  dis- 
pleased,  and  said,   be  would  ocver  acknow- 


ledge Ansdm  fi>r  his  ghostly  father^  "he  wantel 
neitber  bis  prayers  nor  his  benedictions,  and  he 
mieht  go  whither  he  pleased.  Another  and 
stiU  more  serious  occasion  of  dissatisfaction  be« 
tween  the  king  and  the  archbishop  arose  fron» 
the  contest,  at  mat  time  subsisting,  between  Ur^ 
ban  and  Clement  for  the  papacy.  The  arch- 
bishop supported  the  interest  of  the  former,  the 
king  favoured  the  latter.  Anselm  was  above  aU 
things  desirous  of  establishing  Urban 's  authority 
in  Endand,  and  was  determined,  if  he  could 
not  obtain  the  king's  consent,  to  accomplish 
his  purpose  without  it.  William  was  resolved 
that  his  subject!  should  acknowledge  no  pope 
whom  he  had  not  previously  received ;  and, 
justly  resenting  the  insolence  which  attempted 
to  interfere  with  his  prerogative,  summoned  an 
episcopal  synod  at  Rockmeham,  with  an  in- 
tention of  deposing  Anseim.  The  prelates, 
whether  from  fear  or  conviction  does  notappear> 
so  far  complied  with  the  will  of  die ir  sovereign, 
as  to  witbdtaw  dieir  canonical  obedience  from 
their  primate;  but  did  not  proceed  to  the  last 
extremity  of  deposition  ;  pleading  in  excuse, 
that  this  could  not  be  done  without  papal  au- 
thority. The  affair,  after  some  interval  of  sus- 
pense, was  so  far  compromised,  that  the  arch- 
bishop, though  not  permitted,  as  he  had  re- 
quested, to  go  to  Rome  to  receive  the  pall  froia 
pope  Urban  If.  was  allowed  to  take  it  from  the 
altar  of  the  cathedra],  on  which  it  was  laid  by 
the  pope's  nuncio.  The  breach,  however,  was 
not  healed.  When  William  required  frwn  th« 
archbishop  his  quota  of  men  (or  an  expedition 
against  Wales,  he  sent  them  out  so  wretchedly 
equipped,  that  the  king  was  much  offended,  and 
threatened  him  with  a  prosecution.  Anselm, 
on  his  part,  considered  the  demand  as  oppres- 
sive, treated  the  king's  complaint  with  silent 
contempt,  and,  in  his  turn,  demanded  the  resti- 
tution of  all  the  revenues  of  his  sees,  and  made 
his  appeal  to  Rome.  In  opposition  to  the 
king's  express  prohibition,  but  not  without  re- 
pairing to  the  court  to  attempt  his  justifies tion* 
he  left  England ;  and  the  king  instantly  confis- 
cated the  temporalities  of  the  archbishopric. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Rome,  Anselm  was  re- 
ceiv^  with  great  respect  by  Urban,  as  a  zealous 
defender  of^the  rights  of  the  holy  see,  and  a 
meritorious  sufferer  in  the  cause  of  religion. 
He  accompanied  the  pope  to  a  country-seal  jieaf 
Capua,  and  received  from  him  numerous  proofii 
of  friendship.  Attending  Urban  in  the  council 
of  Bari,  he  appeared  as  an  able  advocate  for  the 
catholic  doctrine,  against  the  tenets  of  the  Greek 
church,  conoemine  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.     In  the  same  council  he  supponed  th« 
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claims  of  the  clergy  to  the  exclusive  right  of 
deciran  to  church  preferment,  without  doing 
homage  to  laymen ;  and  he  generously  inter- 
posed to  prevent  the  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion, which  the  assembly  was  inclined  to  pro- 
nounce against  the  king  of  England.  Upon 
ilieir  return  to  Rome,  the  pope's  friendship  for 
Anselm  was  put  to  a  severe  trial.  In  conse- 
quence of  a  letter  sent  from  Urban  II.  to  Wil- 
ham  soon  after  Anselm's  arrival  at  Rome,  de- 
manding his  reinstatement  in  all  the  emolu- 
ments and  privileges  of  his  see,  an  ambassador 
from  England  was  arrived,  to  vindicate  the  con- 
duct of  tlie  king.  The  ambassador  was  al  first 
received  with  haughtiness,  and  was  commanded 
by  the  pope  to  return  and  inform  his  master, 
mat,  unless  he  would  hazard  the  highest  cen- 
sure of  the  church,  he  must  instantly  reinstate 
Anselm  in  his  arch iepisco pal  rights.  He  soon, 
however,  found  means  to  prevaU  upon  his  holi- 
ness to  relax  his  demands.  Anselm's  own  bio- 
grapher, Eadmer,  who  was  one  of  his  retinue, 
modestly  intimates,  and  Malmsbury  honestly, 
and  not  without  expressions  of  indignation,  de- 
clares, that,  after  some  struggle  between  duty 
and  interest,  the  pope  accepted  a  large  present, 
and  abandoned  the  cause  of  his  friend.  Finding 
himself  deserted  by  the  court  of  Rome,  even  in 
a  public  council,  in  which  his  case  was  men- 
doned  and  dismissed,  Anselm  could  not  be  im- 
posed upon  by  the  personal  attentions  which 
the  pope  still  continued  to  pay  him  with  in- 
creasing assiduity :  he  left  Rome  in  disgust,  and 
went  to  Lyons,  where  he  remained  with  Hugo, 
the  archbishop,  till  the  death  of  William  Ku- 
fiis,  in  the  year  iioo. 

Henry  I.  who,  on  his  accession  to  die  throne, 
employed  every  popular  expedient  to  support 
the  authority  which  he  had  usurped,  being  well 
acquainted  with  the  interest  which  Anselm's 
zeal  and  piety  had  obtained  in  the  aiFections  of 
the  people,  immediately  after  liis  coronation, 
sent  repeated  mc>sage3  to  the  prelate  at  Lyons 
soliciting  him  to  return  into  England  ;  and, 
having  prevailed,  appointed  a  messenger  to  meet 
him  on  the  way,  with  a  letter,  in  which  he 
apologises  for  having  suffered  himself  to  be 
crowned  by  another  prelate,  and  entieats  him 
again  to  take  possession  of  the  archiepiscopal 
see  of  Canterbury.  Upon  his  arrival,  Anselm 
was  received  both  by  the  king  and  the  people 
with  everv  mark,  of  respect.  An  important  oc- 
casion of  dispute,  however,  soon  arose  between 
the  (cing  and  the  archbijihop.  Henry  required 
from  Anselm  the  renewal  of  that  homage  which 
he  had  done  his  brother,  and  which  the  rights 
pf  Uie  crown  demanded.     Anselm,  equally  jea- 


lous for  the  rights  of  the  church,  and  the  su- 
premacy of  the  papal  see  in  all  ecclesiastical  af- 
faiis,  peremptorily  refused;  and,  pleading  the 
authority  of  the  council  of  Bari,  declared  that 
he  would  not  communicate  with  any  eccclesi- 
astic  who  accepted  investiture  from  a  laymaru 
The  king,  to  avoid  an  immediate  quarrel  with 
the  archbishop,  from  whose  popularity  he  ex- 
pected great  advantage,  referred  the  matter  to 
the  pope,  and  sent  a  messenger  to  Rome.  Dur- 
ing this  interval,  Anselm  showed  himself  well 
disposed,  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  su- 
perior claims  of  the  church,  to  comply  with  the 
wishes,  and  serve  the  interests,  of  the  prince  who 
had  reinstated  him  in  his  dignities.  In  a  synod 
which  he  summoned  at  Lambeth,  he  obtained  a- 
decision  in  favour  of  the  king's  intended  marri-- 
age  with  Matilda,  although  in  the  nunnery  in 
which  she  was  educated  she  had,  without  taking 
the  vows,  worn  the  veil.  When  the  duke  of 
Normandy  invaded  England,  he  served  the  king, 
not  only  by  supplying  him  with  a  large  body  of 
men,  but  by  employing  all  his  interest  and  au* 
thority  with  the  barons  in  his  favour,  and  cvea- 
by  riding  through  the  ranks  of  the  army,  to  in- 
vigorate the  loyalty  of  the  soldiers.  In  return^ 
the  king  professed  great  reverence  for  die  wis- 
dom and  sanctity  of  Anselm,  and  promised  a 
strict  regard  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
church.  But  when  the  danger  from  the  inva- 
sion was  over,  and  the  messenger  from  pope 
Paschal  II.  returned  with  a  peremptory  nega- 
tive upon  lay -investiture,  the  contest  between 
the  king  aiid  the  archbishop  was  renewed. 
Henry,  determined  not  to  relinquish  the  im- 
portant prerogative  of  granting  church  prefer- 
ment within  his  own  dominions,  yet  desirous  if 
possible  to  avoid  a  rupture  with  the  pope  and. 
Anselm,  sent  three  bishops  to  Rome,  while  the 
archbishop  on  his  part  dispatched  two  messen*- 
gers,  to  submit  the  affair  to  the  reconsideration 
of  the  pontiff.  The  pope's  letter,  under  hi* 
hand  and  seal,  con6rmed,  in  arrogant  terms, 
his  former  resolution  ;  but  this  formal  declara- 
tion was  contradicted  by  the  oral  testimony  of 
the  king's,  bishops,  who  asserted  that  Faschal 
had  privately  expressed  to  them  his  acquiescence 
in  their  master's  claim,  but  had  not  given  it  unr 
der  his  hand,  lest  other  princes  should  insist 
upon  the  same  privilege.  Anselm  and  his  mes- 
sengers regarded,  this  storv  as  a  designed  preva-~ 
rication,  prompted  by  the  king:  the  quarrd daily 
grew  more  violent,  and  Anselm  was  threatens 
with  banishment.  At  length  die  king  granted' 
him  permission  to  make  a  journey  to  Rome  in 
order  to  learn  the  pope's  final  pleasure  ;  and  he 
was  attended  to.  the  sea-coast  by  crowds  of  peo^-- 
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pie  of  all  ranks,  whom  his  austere  piety  and  zeal 
for  the  church  had  attached  to  his  interest. 
The  king,  still  desirous  of  an  accommodation, 
appointed  William  de  Wazelwast  to  follow  the 
archbishop  to  Rome,  and  attempt  to  obtain 
from  the  pope  an  acknowleJgment  of  the  con- 
tested right.  This  messenger  Boldly  told  Pascal, 
that  the  king  his  master  would  sooner  lose  his 
crown,  than  part  with  the  prerogative  of  grant- 
ing investitures.  "  And  I,"  replied  rascal, 
"  would  rather  lose  my  head,  tlian  suffer  him  to 
retain  it."  At  this  moment,  accommodation 
appeared  very  remote  ;  and  Ansetm  retired  first 
to  Lyons,  and  afterwards  to  his  monastery  at 
Bee  in  Normandy.  Pascal,  however,  who  had 
btely  been  engaged  in  a  violent  contest  with 
the  emperor  on  the  same  subject,  was  secretly 
desirous  not  to  proceed,  with  respect  to  the  king, 
to  the  iastcxtremity  of  excommunication  :  and 
Henry,  knowing  the  popularity  of  Anselm,  and 
dreading,  perhaps  superstitiously  as  well  as  po- 
litically, the  consequences  of  excommunica- 
tion, in  a  vi.sit  whii^  he  paid  to  his  sister,  the 
countess  of  Blois,  in  Normandy,  had  an  inter- 
Yiew  with  him,  in  which  he  restored  to  him  the 
revenues  of  his  see,  which  had  been  confiscated, 
and  endeavoured,  though  without  success,  to 
persuade  him  to  return  into  England,  and  yield 
to  him  the  right  of  investiture.  Things  b;;ing 
thus  in  train  towards  an  accommodation  be- 
tween Pascal  and  Henry,  and  Anselm  having 
received  importunate  letters  from  the  clergy  so- 
liciting his  return  ;  the  dispute  was  at  length 
terminated  by  a  compromise,  in  which  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  see  of  Rome  should  retain  its 
spiritual  power  of  investiture,  and  bestow  upon 
the  bishops  the  ring  and  crozier  as  symbols  of 
ofKce;  and  that  the  king  of  England  should  re- 
ceive homage  from  them  for  their  temporal 
properties  and  privileges.  The  king  sent  a  mes- 
senger immediately  to  Anselm  to  invite  him  into 
England,  and,  upon  receiving  information  that 
he  was  ill  at  the  abbey  of  Bee,  went  in  person 
into  Normandy  to  settle  every  remaining  point 
of  difference  between  them.  Anselm,  after  his 
recovery  from  his  indisposition,  embarked  for 
England,  and  was  received  with  singular  expres- 
sions of  a  joyful  welcome.  Among  these  it 
Enay  deserve  particular  mention,  that  the  queen 
herself  travelled  befere  him  on  the  road,  and 
gave  orders  for  his  accommodation. 

The  popularity  of  this  prelate  maybe  im- 
puted, in  a  great  measure,  to  the  seventy  of  his 
manners,  and  to  the  zeal  with  which  he  opposed 
abuses,  imaginary  as  well  as  real,  and  encou- 
raged superstitious  austerities  among  the  clergy 
or  laity..    He  rigorously  enforced  clerical  ceu- 
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bacy,  and  was  the  first  who  prescribed  this  ab- 
surd, unnatural,  and  mischievous  practice  ia 
England.  By  a  canon  of  the  national  synod 
held  at  Westminster  in  iioa,  it  was  provided, 
"  That  no  archdeacon,  priest,  deacon,  or  canon, 
should  be  allowed  to  marry,  or  live  with  his  wife 
already  married."  He  was  violent  in  his  oppo- 
sition to  all  innovations,  even  in  articles  of  dress 
and  ornament,  and  preached  zealously  against 
the  long  hair  and  curled  locks  which  were  then 
in  fashion  :  he  even  refused  the  ceremony  of 
the  ashes  on  Ash- Wednesday  to  those  who. ap- 
peared thus  adorned  ;  and  in  his  sermons,  with 
wonderful  effect,  exhorted  the  young  men  to 
exchange  their  curls  for  cropt  hair.  That  jea- 
lousy for  the  privileges  of  the  clergy  which 
mart:cd  his  whole  character,  was  particularly 
shown  in  the  displeiisure  which  he  expressed  at 
the  liberty  taken  by  Henry,  of  interfering  in 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  by  fining  some  of  the 
clergy  far  a  breach  of  the  canons  ;  and  in  a 
dispute  which  he  had  towards  the  close  of  his 
life,  and  which  was  left  undecided  at  his  death, 
with  the  archbishop  elect  of  York,  who  at- 
tempted to  decline  the  customary  profession  of 
canonical  obedience  to  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  thus  raise  his  sec  into  an  indepen- 
dent province.  This  is  the  only  material  oc- 
currence mentioned  during  the  three  last  years 
of  Anselm's  hfe,  in  which  he  enjoyed  the  quiet 
possession  of  his  archie  pis  copal  see.  This  cele- 
brated prelate  died  at  Canterbury  in  the  year 
1 109. 

The  superstitious  reverence  which  was  paid 
to  the  memory  of  Anselm,  and  the  characteris- 
tic credulity  of  the  age,  are  fully  shown  in  the 
tales  of  his  miracles  recorded  by  John  of  Salis- 
bury, an  intelligent  and  learned  writer  of  the. 
twelfth  century  :  they  are  too  curious  to  be 
omitted.  He  relates,  that,  while  be  was  living,- 
a  Flemish  nobleman  was  cured  of  a  leprosy,  by 
drinking  the  water  in  which  Anselmhitd  washed 
his  hands  in  celebrating  mass  )  that  he  extin- 
guished fires,  calmed  tempests,  and  healed  dis- 
eases, by  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  ;  that 
he  had  rescued  a  hare,  which  had  taken  refuge 
under  his  horse's  feet,  by  commanding  the  dogs 
not  lo  pursue  her  ;  that  two  soldiers  were  cured 
of  an  ague,  by  tasting  tlie  crumbs  fallen  from 
some  bread  which  he  nad  been  eating  j  that,  by 
praying  to  God,  he  produced  a  spring  of  excel- 
lent water  at  the  top  of  a  hill  for  the  relief  of 
certain  villagers  ;  and  that  a  ship  in  which  he 
sailed,  having  a  large  hole  in  one  of  her  planks, 
neverthekas  took  in  no  water  as  long  as  the 
holymanwas  on  board.  Johnof  Salisbury  addsj 
that  after  Anselm's  death  miracles  were  wrought 
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at  Wis  tomb ;  tint  one  bom  blind,  deaf,  and  Predestination ;  the  Will  of  God ;  (he  FaU  of 

dumb,  gained  sight,  hearing,  and  speech  by  pay-  the  Dcyil ;  the    Saciamcntj  the  Tncamadon  ; 

ing  his  devotions  at  his  tomb ;  that  a  soldier  die  Viivin's  active  Conception  j  the  Vimn's 

was  cured  of  a  dropsy  by  winding  the  saint's  passive  Co ncepdon  ;  the  Proceswon  of  theHo- 

girdle  about  his  body,  and  that  the  same  girdle  )y  Ghost ;  Marriage ;   and  a  Diipntation  on 

was  successfully  applied  to  the  assistaiKe  of  wo-  Crammar.     The  second  part  contajni  practical 

men  in  child-birth.  (Johan.  Sarisbur.  de  Vit.  and  devotional  tracts,  as  MeditatioDS ;  Solilo- 

Anselmi.)  quies ;  Hymns;  Eulogies  on  the  Virgin  Ma- 

Widiout  examining  the  powers  of  Anselm  ly  ;    Exhortations  ;    Homilies  ;  Poems.     Thfl 

as  a  saint,  we  shail  perhaps  fairly  esrimate  his  third  part  consists  of  Anselm's  letters,  in  four 

merit  as  a  man,  if,  with  great  allowance  for  books.    The  metaphysical  pieces  are  subtle  and 

the  narrow  prejudices  of  a  monastic  education,  acute ;  the  devotional  abound  with  mysticism  ; 

and  for  principles  and  habits  generated  by  a  de-  the  epistolary  are  on  varioos  topics  of  monastic 

basingsystemofsuperstition,  we  give  him  credit  or  ecclesiastical  discipline,  piety  and  fnorulity, 

for  honest  zeal,  and  manly  resolution  in  sup-  or  personal  a^irs,  and  are  negligerKly  writccn, 

port  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  cause  of  Eadmeri  Mvttaehi   Cant.  Hist.      fr.  Malmsb. 

religion.     Had  his  own  claims  and  those  of  his  de  Geit.  Pentif.  AngL     Cav.  Hist.  Lit.     Du- 

lioly  fatherbeen  wholly  of  a  spiritual  nature,  the  fin.     Bhr.  Brit. — E. 

question  concerning  papal  authority,  and  the  ANSELM  of  Paris,  an  Augttttine  monic, 
right  ofinvestiture,  wouldhave  beenan  inofien-  was  bom  in  the  year  1625.  He  devoted  his 
xive  dispute  purely  theological  i  but  involving,  life  almost  entirely  to  genealogical  and  biogn- 
as  their  claims  under  every  appellation  evident-  phical  researches.  In  1674  he  published  at  Pa- 
ly did,  temporal  interests  and  emoluments,  it  is  ris,  in  two  volumes  4to.  a  French  work  onti- 
eTidentthattbey  were  such  ascDuMnot  be  cor>-  tledj  "The  Palace  of  Honour,  or  Historical 
«cdcd,  without  relinquishing  to  a  foreign  or  in-  Genealogies  of  the  Illustrious  House  of  France, 
lerior  power  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  magi-  and  of  several  noble  Families  of  Europe."  This 
etrate,  and  establishing  in  the  church  indepen-  was  followed  by  "  A  Genealogical  and  ChFono- 
dent  priwlegcs  and  pTcrogatives,  altogether  in-  logical  History  of  Ae  House  of  France,  and  of 
«)nsistentwiththc  freedom  of  the  state.    In  the  die  great  Officers  of  the  Crown,"  first  pob- 


jeligious  cbaracterof  Anselm  we  learn  the  ten-  hshed  at  Paris,  in  4I0.  in  the  year  1694.  The 
deitcy  of  unenlightened  piety  to  degenerate  into  author  died,  in  1694,  before  he  had  com;deted 
trifling  scrupulosity  ;  and,  from  the  part  which    his  design-,  but  it  was  republished  withenlarge- 


hc  acted  under  the  popes,  in  his  straggles  with  ments,    in  two  volumes  folio,  by  Foi 

William  aqd  Hemy,  we  sec  reason  to  dcprc-  1711  ;  and  it  has  been  since  continued  by  die 

<:ate  that  cormpl  state  of'religion  and  of  Bociccy,  Augustine  fethers  Ange  and  Simplicicn,  and, 

in  which  eminent  talents  and  laudable  disposi-  in  1716,  Sec.  was  published  in  nine  volumes  fo- 

rions  are  employed  as  instruments  and  tools  of  fio.     Biographers  have  been  much  indebted  to 

ambition  and  avarice.  tJiis    induKtrious    collector.      Mvreri.      Bojlf. 

Anselm,  considering  the  periodin  \Aich  he  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — E. 

lived,  was  a  .leamcd  man.     He  contributed  to  ANSON,  George  Lord,  an  eminent  Eng- 

the  introduction  of  the  scholastic  method  of  lieb  navalcommander,descended  fromanasci^it 

writing,  in  ^hich  .the  subtleties  of  logic  were  family  in  SiaSordshiie,   was  the  third  son  of 

applied  to  theology.     Among  his  metaphysical  William  Anson,  esq.  of  Shuckborougft  in  thaf 

works  is  a  treatise  on  the  existence  of  God^  in  rounty,  and  was  bom  in  1697.     He  was  earfy 

which  this  fimdaiiiental  doctrine  is  established  by  destined  to  the  sea  ;  and,  after  passing  regularly* 

arguments  drawn  from  the  abstract  idea  of  de-  through  the  inferior  statioDs,  was  made  post- 

ity,  in  ^tlic  manner  afterwards  resumed  by  Des  captajn  is  1724.     Between  that  time  and  1735 

Canes.  His  works,  which  are  numerous,  were  he  was  thrice  with  the  ships  under  his  com- 

.^rst  piiblispted  in  folio,  at  Nuremberg,  in  1491 ;  numd  in  Sonrii  Carolina,   where  he   acquired 

and  aflcrwards,  in  throe  volumes,  at  Cologne,  in  property,  and  erected  a  town  bearing  his  name, 

J573  ;  in  four  volumes,  with  the  notes  of  Pi-  which  hus  since  gircn  an  appellation  to  the  sor- 

<r3rd,  atCologiie,  an46i^  ;  atl.yons,  in  three  ToundlngdiStrictjCaUed  Anson-county.  Hecoade 

voltirhes,  in  1030-,  and  by  Gerticron,  at  Paris,  a  fourth  voyage  to  the  coast  of  C^^inea  anil 

in  1675.     In  this  edition  they  are  dh'ided  into  America  between  1738  and  1739,  in  whtth,  by 

■three  pans.     Theflrst,  entided  "Monologia,"  his  pnidcnec,   he  engaged  the  French  to  desist 

contains  metaphysical   and  tlieolbgical  tracts:  from  interrupting  the   English  Gninea  iradt« 

.among  which  are  pieces  on  Troth;  Free-will;  widrout coming  to  any  acts  of  bosliliiy. 
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On  the  'bteaiuae  out  of  tl>e  Spanish  war  is  war,  and  die  Gloucester.  In  ihls  passage,  the 
I7J9,  he  was  pkchcd  upon  a>  a  proper  person     Gloucester  became  so  kaky  that  it  was  nt^ccs- 

to  conunand  a  fleet  destined  to  attack  tl^  Spa-  sary  to  abandon  her,  anil  the  united  crews  were 

niih  settleaicnts  in  the  Pacilic  Ocean.     This  so  thinued  aud  weakened  by  the  scurvy,  that 

expedkion,  which  h  among  the  most  memora-  the  utmost  exertions  were  requisite  to  enable 

blc  pf  the  naval  transactions  of  England,  and  them  to  reach  the  charming  but  uninhabited  isle 

coofcrrcdcclcbrityoathenameof  thecommaud-  of  Tinian,  one  of  the  Ladrones.     While  the 

er,  has  beea  so  well  described  in  a  very  popu-  comioodore,  with  mo.;t  of  his  officers  and  crew, 

br  book  "Anson's  Voyage"  (written  by  Mr.  was  here  on  shore,  the  Centurion  was  blown 

Robim,  under  the  name  of  Mr.  Walter,  the  out  to  sea  ;  and  so  little  prospect  was  there  of 

chapiiia)  that  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  do  more  her  being  able  to  reach  the  island  again,  that 

than  mention  a  few  circumstances  which  dis-  much  lamjur  was  spent  in  lengthening  a  small 

play  the  personal  character  of  Anson.  vessel  found  on  the  island,  Ansun  taking  the 

lie  set  sail  on  September  i8,  1740,  with  a  axe  in  hand    like    a   common   sailor.     The 

iQuadron  of  tivemcnof  war,  a  sloop,  and  two  only  occasion  in  which  the  marks  of  cmoCioia 

victuallers.     The  time  of  departure  was  very  broke   through   the   uiiifoim   sredfastncss  and 

91  chosen  with  respect  to  the  seasons  to  be  en-  equality  c^  his  demeanour  was  when   he  re' 

countered  in    the    climates  to  which   he  was  ceived  news  of  the  Centurion's  coming  again  in 

bound;  and  the  whole  business  of  the  fitting  out  sight.    From  Tinian  he  went  to  redt  at  Macao, 

^'as  managed  with  the  negligence  and  incapa-  ar^,  again  putting  to  sea,  had  the  good  fortune 

citv  which  then  pervaded  nwst  branches  of  the  to  fall  in  with  the  Manilla  galleon,  which  he 

puUic  administration.     These  errors  were  se-  captured  after  a  sharp  action,   though  greatly 

verely  felt  through  the  whole  expedition,  and  superior  to  his  own  ship  in  size  and  number  of 

E'e  full  exercise  to  the  fortitude  and  talents  of  men.  At  tlie  moment  of  victory  he  had  a  call 
commodore.  After  passing  along  the  east-  for  the  exertion  of  all  his  courage  and  presence 
em  coast  of  South  America,  he  doubted  Cape  of  mind,  in  coasequetKe  of  a  nre  which  broke 
Horn  in  a  scries  of  such  storms  and  tempests  as  out  near  the  Centurion's  powder-room,  but 
separated  his  whole  fleet,  only  a  small  part  of  \(^ch,  his  orders,  given  with  all  the  calmocss- 
which  cverrejoined  him.  He  refitted  at  the  island  of  one  conversant  with  danger  in  every  shape, 
of  Juan  Femandes,  where  he  set  the  example  to  soon  got  under.  He  sailed  back  whh  his  prize  B» 
his  officers  of  assisting  with  his  own  hand  in  set-  Canton,  and  there  exhibited  e^al  dexEerity  ani 
tins  the  sick  sailors  on  shore ;  and,  for  the  be-  firmness  in  transacting  aflfairs  with  Ihe  crafty 
nent  of  future  navigators,  he  sowed  a  variety  of  Chinese,  and  maintaining  the  rights  of  theEng- 
garden-vcgctables  and  fruit-trees.  He  likewise  lish  flag.  Returning  by  the  Cape  of  Gooif 
tnere  and  elsewhere  caused  surveys  to  be  taken,  Hope,  he  arrived  at  Spithead  on  June  i  j,  1744* 
and  accurate  charts  made  of  all  the  roads,  bays,  having  comj^ted  the  circusm&vigation.  of  th« 
coasts,  2cc,  that  some  advantage,  at  leist,  might  globe,  and  brought  back  great  nchet  taken 
accrue  from  the  expedition,  even  though  its  from  the  enemy,  though  unforeseen  disasters- 
leading;  pmposes  were  to  fail.  Thence  he  pro-  had  defeated  some  of  wc  principal  purposes  of 
ceedca  to  dre  coast  of  Peru,  and  took  the  rich  the  enterprise. 

town  of  Faita,  which,  on  the  refusal  of  the  Imnrfdiately  on  his  return  he  wa*  made  a 
Spaniards  to  ransom  it,  he  was  obliged,  accord-  rear-admiral  of  the  blue  ;  and,  not  long  after,  a 
iijg  to  the  practice  of  war,  to  reduce  to  ashes,  commissioner  of  the  admiralty,  rear-admiral  of 
On  this  coast  he  took  some  valuable  prizes,  on  the  white,  and,  in  1746,  vice-admiral.  He 
board  of  which  were  some  passengers  of  di-  commanded  the  Channel  Scet  during  tlie  wiiuei' 
siinctioa  of  both  sexes.  His  treatment  of  these  of  1746-7,  In  May,  1747,  he  performed  a 
Was  so  generous  and  honourable,  and  that  of  signed  service  to  his  country  by  capmring  off 
the  women  in  particular  so  delicate  and  polite.  Cape  Finisterre  the  whole  stjuadron  of  M.  de  hk 
thai  it  excited  the  greatest  surprise  in  persons  Jonquiere,  consisting  of  six  men  of  war,  which 
who  had  been  led  to  expect  nothing  from  Eng-  were  convoying  a  large  fleet  bound  to  the  East 
lish  sailors  but  insolence  and  barbarity,  and  it  and  West  Indies,  four  East  Indiamen  also 
left  the  most  favourable  impressions  of  himself  fell  into  his  hands.  The  great  superiority  of 
and  lus  nation.  Afterwards  he  sailed  to  the  his  squadron  rendered  this  exploit  radier  a  mat- 
coast  of  Mexico ;  and  thete,  resolving  to  at-  ter  of  good  fortune  dian  a  display  of  bravery, 
tempt  to  intercept  the  annual  Acapulco  ship,  he  though  his  seamanship  was  conspicuous  in  pre- 
took  his  departure  across  the  Pacific  Ocean  venting  the  escape  of  any  of  the  aiemy's  ships 
with  his  own  ve&seL  the  Centurion  maa  of  of  war.    For  this  and  his  other  services  he  wak 
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witfi  great  propriety,  in  die  June  ftjlowing, 
raised  to  the  English  peerage  by  the  style  of 
lord  Anson,  baron  of  Sobenon,  in  the  countv 
of  Southampton.  On  this  occasion  he  took 
the  appropriate  motto  of  Nil  dcsprrandum, 
which  was,  in  rcaUty,  the  maxim  of  his  event- 
ful life.  In  1748  he  married  Elizabeth,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  lord  cliancellor  PhiUp  lord 
Hardwicke,  who  died  without  issue  in  1760. 
The  post  of  vice-admiral  of  Great  Britain  was 
conferred  on  him  in  1749  ;  and  in  1751  he  oc- 
cupied the  important  station  of  first  commission- 
er of  the  admiralty.  He  was  exposed  to  some 
censure  in  consequence  of  the  toss  of  Minorca 
at  the  bepnning  of  the  war  of  1755,  as  not 
having  sent  out  a  fleet  suflictcntly  early  nor 
strong  enough  for  its  defence  ;  and,  in  Novem- 
ber 1756,  on  a  change  of  administration,  he  re- 
signed his  post.  On  &  parliamentary  enquiry, 
however,  he,  with  the  rest  of  the  late  ministry, 
was  acquitted  of  all  blame  respecting  Minorca. 
In  1757  te  again  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
admiralty  toard,  where  he  continued  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  which  included  almost  all 
die  glorious  period  of  that  war.  The  last  time  he 
■commanded  a  fleet  was  in  1758,  when  he  co- 
vered the  descents  made  on  the  coast  of  France, 
and  kept  the  French  fleet  in  port.  In  1761  he 
was  raised  to  the  principal  naval  dignity, 
that  of  admiral  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
fleet,  for  the  puipose  of  bringing  over  the 
({ueen.  He  had  formerly,  on  several  occasions, 
oecn  entrusted  with  conveying  kingGcorge  II. 
to  and  from  the  continent.  Full  of  honours  and 
reputation,  he  died  at  Moor-Park,  Herrford- 
shirc,  on  June  6,  1762,  leaving  his  whole 
property  to  his  brother,  Thomas  Anson,  esq. 
of  Staffordshire. 

Among  (he  merits  of  this  eminent  person 
was  that  of  having  bred  up  several  excellent  of- 
ficers, who  afterwards  performed  great  services 
to  their  country.  Till  later  voyages  had  mul- 
tiplied the  circumnavigations  of  the  globe,  "  to 
have  been  round  the  world  with  commodore 
Anson"  was  a  gre^it  distinction  to  a  seaman. 
B'log.  Briton.  — h. 

ANSTIS,  John,  an  heraldic  antiquary  of 
eminence,  wa^f  the  son  of  John  Anstis,  esq.  of 
St.  Neot's  in  Cornwall,  where  he  was  born  in 
1669.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  after- 
wards entered  at  the  Middle  Temple.  In  the 
years  1702,  3,  and  4,  he  represented  the  bo- 
rough of  St.  GermaiiS  in  parliament,  and  di- 
stinguished himself  as  one  of  the  oppost-rs  of 
thenill  for  occasional  confonnity.  After  en- 
joying otltcr  places,  he  was  in  17 14,  appointed 
*o  ihM  of  garter  king  at  arms,  which  he  held 


till  his  death  in  1744.  He  publtabcd,  in  1706, 
"  A  Letter  concerning  the  Honour  of  Earl 
Marshal,"  8vd  ;  in  1720,  "  The  Form  of  the 
Installation  of  the  Garter,"  8vo;  in  1724,  "The 
Register  of  the  most  noble  Order  of  rtic  Garter, 
with  a  Specimen  of  the  Lives  of  die  Knights," 
2  vok.  folio;  and  in  1725,  "  Observations  mtro- 
ductory  loan  Historical  Essay  on  the  Knighthood 
of  the  Bath,"  410.  He  left  behind  him  in  MS. 
a  variety  of  collections  relative  to  subjects  of 
heraldry,  anti(]uities,  family  history,  and  topo- 
graphy ;  among  the  rest,  a  work  nearly  finish- 
ed, entitled  *'  Aspilogia,  a  Discourse  concern- 
ing Seals  in  England,"  with  fine  drawings. 
His  professional  eminence  may  be  inferred  &om 
•  a  line  in  one  of  Prior's  Epigrams : 


And  loni  of  Anilh  by  elccUoB. 

Nuiells'i  Amcd.  ef  Bmujtr,  — A. 

ANTELMI,  Joseph,  a  laborioos  French 
writer  in  ecclesiastical  history,  was  a  canon  of 
Frejus  in  Provence  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  published,  in  4to,  in  1680,  a  Latin  "  Dis- 
sertation, Historical,  Chronological,  and  Criti- 
cal, on  the  Church  of  Frejus."  He  also  wrote 
a  critical  in(]uiry  concerning  the  author  of  the 
creed  commonly  called  Athanasius's,  with  se- 
veral other  tracts,  full  of  curious  research.  He 
died,  a  victim  to  immoderate  stu<ly,  at  the  age 
of  forty-nine,  in  the  year  1607.  Mareri,  Nquv. 
Dia.Hht.  —  E. 

ANTENOR,  a  Trojan  prince,  the  subject 
of  various  fabulous  narrations,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  son  of  Laomedon,  and  younger 
brother  of  Priam,  Homer  represents  him  as 
one  of  the  prudent  counsellors  who  advised  the 
restoration  of  Helen,  and  giving  sari 'ifact ion  to 
the  Greeks.  Some  posterior  writers  have 
charged  him  with  betraying  Troy  to  the  ene- 
my. It  is  generally  agreed,  that  he  was  spared 
in  the  massacre ;  ana  a  celebrated  story  has 
been  framed,  adopted  by  Virgil  in  his  j^neid, 
that,  after  the  destruction  of  Troy,  Antc:iur  led 
a  colony  of  Heneti  (a  people  of  Paphl-jgonia) 
into  Italy,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Po,  where, 
expelling  the  Euganei  from  their  lands,  he  set- 
tled in  them,  and  founded  Padria.  The  name 
of  the  Vcneti  is  derived  from  this  supposed  emi- 
gration. A  pretended  tomb  of  Antenor,  disco- 
vered in  the  thirteenth  century,  is  manifestly 
fi^tiiious.  His  wife  Theaiio,  the  daughter  of 
Cissxus  king  of  Thrace,  was  priestess  of  Mi- 
nerva. Aferai.  Heynt,  Exc.  in  Virgil.  ^Eh. 
lib.  i.  —  A. 

ANTESIGNAN,  Peter,  an  industrious 
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Grammarian,  a  -native  of  Rahasteins,  in  Lan- 
guedoc,  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  published  a  Greek  grammar,  whici)  passed 
through  several  editions,  and  a  treatise  on  uni- 
versal grammar;  a  laborious  but  ill  digested 
work.  His  most  ustful  publications  were  his 
editions  of  Terence ;  in  which  he  spared  no 
pains  to  facilitate  the  learning  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. He  published  the  comedies  of  Terence 
m  three  different  ways  ;  first,  with  short  notest 
and  contents  at  the  head  of  each  scene,  marking 
ihe  accents  of  every  word  of  more  than  two 
syllables,  and  the  manner  in  which  each  verse 
snould  be  scanned ;  secondly,  with  the  notes  of 
almost  all  the  commentators  who  had  written 
upon  Terence ;  and  lastly,  with  new  marginal 
notes ;  and  a  French  translation  and  paraphrase 
of  the  first  three  comedies.  This  work  was 
published,  at  Lyons,  in  1556.  This  writer's 
mdefatigable  industry  also  appears  in  his  "  The- 
maiis  Verborum  investigandi  Ratio,"  and  hts 
•'  Praxis  Prteceptorum  Linguae  Grseca,"  an- 
nexed to  several  Greek  grammars.  Antesignan 
liad  the  merit  of  pursumg  with  great  perseve- 
rance useful  rather  than  ostentatious  labours. 
"  Let  others,"  says  he,  "  affect  the  reputation 
of  learning  ;  I  honestly  and  freely  own,  that  I 
have  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  devoted  my 
labours  to  the  useful  purpose  of  forming  and 
assisting  the  studies  of  boys."  "  Much  praise," 
as  Erasmus  remarks,  "  is  due  to  those  who,  for 
the  sake  of  public  utility,  do  not  refiise  to  be- 
stow their  industry  on  a  troublesome  task, 
which  promises  little  fame."  (Erasmi  Prsefat. 
in  Lexicon;  Ep.  ai.  lib.  e8.)  Bnylt.  Mereri. 
—  E. 

ANTHEMIUS,  emperor  of  the  West,  was 
a  native  of  Constantinople,  and  the  representa- 
tive of  an  illustrious  and  opulent  family.  He 
derived  his  name  from  his  maternal  grandfather, 
Anthemius  the  prefect,  the  excellent  minister  of 
Theodosius  the  younger.  He  married  Euphc- 
mia,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Marcian ;  and  suc- 
cessively rose  to  the  highest  dignities  of  a  sub- 
ject. He  was  consul  in  455,  and  afterwards 
patrician,  and  general,  in  which  last  capacity 
he  gained  a  victory  over  the  Huns  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube.  Being  nominated  by  the  em- 
peror Leo  I.  to  terminate  the  interregnum  of 
the  West,  Anthemius  left  Constantinople  with 
a  splendid  retinae,  and  entered  Rome,  amidst 
universal  acclamations,  where  he  was  inaugu- 
rated A.  D.  467.  The  rext  year,  he  married 
his  datwhter  to  the  patrician  Ricimer,  the  too 
potent  barbarian  commander.  His  government 
had  not  sufficient  strength  to  protect  Gaul  from 
ihe  inroads  of  the  Visigoths,  who  defeated  a 


body  of  Britons  sent  for  by  Anthemius  to  pro- 
tect his  unwarlike  subjects.  Discord  arose  be- 
tween the  emperor  and  his  son-in-law,  Rici- 
mer ;  and  the  latter,  fixing  his  residence  at  Mi- 
lan, exercised  an  independent  sovereignty  over 
that  part  of  Italv.  After  some  unsuccessful 
negociations,  Ricimer  marched  with  an  army 
of  Burgundians  and  Suevi,  bringing  wirfi  him 
Olybrius,  whom  he  destined  for  uie  empire. 
Anthemius  was  faithfully  supj^orted  by  the  se- 
nate and  citizens  of  Rome,  who  stood  a  stege 
of  three  months.  At  length,  Ricimer  took  tne 
capital  by  storm,  and,  discovering  Anthemius  i a 
Vas  concealment,  caused  hiin  to  be  massacred, 
A.  D.  47a.     Univirs.  Hid.  Gibbon.  — K. 

ANTHEMIUS,  a  celebrated  architect  in 
the  time  of  Justinian,  was  a  native  of  Tralles, 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  attached  himself  to  the 
service  of  that  emptor.  Justinian  employed 
him  in  the  erection  of  vaiious  edifices,  and, 
among  the  rest,  of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  in 
Constantinople.  Anthemius  was  also  a  sculp- 
tor, a  mathematician,  and  an  experimental  phi- 
losopher. He  is  said  to  have  made  an  experi- 
ment by  which  he  so  well  imitated  an  earth- 
quake, as  to  frighten  out  of  his  bouse  one  Ze- 
no,  a  rhetdrician,  who  had  offended  him.  Vi- 
tellion  asserts  that  he  made  a  burning-glass  of  a 
combination  of  plane  mirrors.  Some  fragmcnll 
are  remaining  of  a  Greek  work  of  his  concern- 
ing "  Wonderful  Machines"  [Machin amenta 
Paradoxa].  Felibicn,  fiet  det  Orckit.  Ma- 
reri,  —  A. 

ANTIGENIDES,  a  celebrated  player  on 
<he  flute,  was  a  native  of  Thebes  in  Btsotia,  and 
the  son  of  Satyrus,  an  eminent  performer  upon 
the  same  instrument.  He  received  instructions 
from  his  father,  and  likewise  from  Philoxenus, 
a  famous  poet  and  musician,  by  which  means 
he  rose  to  such  celebrity,  that  some  of  the  first 
men  of  his  time  were  his  disciples.  Pericles 
put  his  nephew  Alcibiades  under  the  instructioa 
of  Antigenides  ;  but  that  extraordinary  charac- 
ter, seeing  in  a  mirror  his  face  distorted  by 
blowing  tne  flute,  broke  the  instrument  in  pie- 
ces ;  an  incident  which  rendered  it  unfashionable 
in  Athens.  Antigenides  introduced  several  im- 
provements in  the  flute,  multiplying  its  aper- 
tures, and  theT-eby  rendering  its  'sounds  more 
various  and  flexible.  He  himself  played  on  it 
in  all  modes  ;  the  simple  ^oliau,  the  varied  Io- 
nian, the  plaintive  Lydian,  the  grave  Phrygian, 
and  the  martial  Dorian ;  and  had  likewise  a 
strain  peculiar  to  himself,  which  gave  him  tlie 
reputation  of  beint;  the  inventor  of  a  new  spe- 
cies of  music.  He  was  a  great  asscrter  of  the 
dignity  of  the  musical  pcofessioo,  and  appeared 
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nt  pnftlic  cprctacks  v«li  the  Milesitn  Kindal*  faithful  commander,  having  made  his  escapr 
And  the  yellow  maiKle  celled  crococon.  He  from  the  foruess  wheie  he  was  blockaded,  at- 
also  composed  lyric  pocin^-  His  proies»i<mel  fembled  an  arniy,  »nd  was  created  the  royal  ge- 
enamcRce  may  K'inferred  ftom  a  hon-tnnt  of  nenilinAsla.  He  was  joined  by  the  gaTcmors 
Eps/ninoiujas,  who,  on  beii^  told  that  the  Atb«-  of  Upper  Asia,  and  was  successful  m  several 
niam  had  sent  out  a  body  of  troops  equipped  in  ^ngagetnentg  against  Amigonus ;  but  at  length 
wnv  armour,  replied,  '•  Do  you  think  Antige-  was  delivered  up  to  him  by  treachery,  and  put 
nidcs  troubles  himself  when  he  sees  »ttu  flutes  to  death.  On  this  event  the  govemon  of  A^a 
in  the  hands  of  TeUisf"  Tellis  was  noted  as  a  submitted  to  Antigonus  ;  but  he  thought  pro- 
bad  performer.  Atbensus  says  that  Antigenides  per  to  sacrifice  or  displace  such  of  theni  at  he- 
was  sent  for  to  play  at  the  nuptials  of  Iphicratet  suspected.  He  then  made  himself  master  of  all 
with  the  daughter  of  Cotys  king  of  Thrace-  the  treasures  at  Susa,  and  ntarched  his  army tO' 
Mereri.  —  A.  Babylon,  of  which  Seleucus  was  govcroor.  Se- 

ANTIGONE,   daughter   of  CEdipug  and  leucusmadehisescape  to  Ptolemy,  and  joined  In 

Jocnsta,  is   greatly  celebrated  by  the  anciept  a  Icaeuewith  him)£.ysima«hua,andCassuider, 

tragedians  for  her  fiUal  and  fraternal  piety-   She  for  trie   purpose  of  reducing   the   exorbitant 

was  the  guide  of  her  fethcr  in  his  wapderiqgs  power  of  Antlgonus  -,  who,   notwithstanding,, 

after  he  had  last  his  sight ;  and  when  her  bro-  leiaed  die  provinces  of  Syria  and   Phcsnicia.. 

thcr  Polynices  was  killed  in  the  fetal  war  of  But  while  he  was  engaged  in  rcpellii^  Cassan- 

1'hebes,  notwithstanding  the  inbuman  order  of  der,  who  had  made  great  progress   in  Lesser 

Creon,  she  ventured  to  pay  funereal  honours  to  Asia,  those  provinces  were  recovered  by  Pto- 

his  exposed  corpse.     Being  detected  in  this  of-  lemy,  who  defeated  hia    son  Demetrius.     At 

lice,  the  tyrant  commanded  her  to  be  starved  to  length  they  were  repossessed  by  Antigonus;  and 

death  in  prison ;  hut  she  anticipated  her  fate  by  his  success  led  him  to  plan  an  expedition  gainst 

strangling  herself.  Her  lover,  Hiemoa,  Cre(w't  the  Nabathacan  Antra,  inhahitio?  the  desens 

con,  killed  himself  upon  her  lifi^ess  body.  J^»~  a<§accnt  to  Judteft-     His   genera^  AthenaMii* 

reri.  —-  A.  iorprised  the  town  c£  Petra ;  hot  almost  the 

ANTIGONUS,  I.  one  of  the  greatett  of  whole  of  his  ti'oops,  with  himself  were  afier- 

Alexander's  captaias,  was  the  son  of  PhiHp,  a  'wards  cut  off  by  the  Arabs.     Antigonus  theib 

Macedonian  nobleman.     On  the  first  division  sent  his  son  agamst  them,  who  marched  back 

of  the  pi'ovinces  after  Alexander's  death,  Pam-  after  having  brou^Ulbem  to  a  son  of  composi- 

phylia,  Lycia,_  and  Phrygia  Major  were  asairn-  tion.     Demetrius   afterwards   drove    Sdeucu& 

ed  to  liim.     But  Perdiccas,  acquainted  withbis  fix>m  Babylon ;  and  so  great  was  his  success, 

high  spirit  and  abilities,  resolved  to  take  him  off,  diat  the  confederates  made  a  treaty  with  Anti  - 

and  to  this  end  brought  various  accusations  gomis,  leaving  him  in  possession  of  all  Asia*, 

against  him.     Antigonus  avoided  the  danger  by  under  the  condition  that  the  Greek  cities  should 

retiiing  into  Greece  with  his  son  Demetrius,  remain   free.     This  was  soon  broken,   under 

where  he  was  protected  by  Anbpater ;  and  at  pretence  that  Antig(»tus  had  placed  garrisons  in 

the  new  division,  after  tlic  death  of  Perdiccas,  some  of  those  cities.  Ptolemy  madea  descentin 

the  former  provinces  were  given  him,  with  the  Lesser  Asia,  atKl  on  some  of  the  islands  of  the 

addition  of-Lycatmia.     He  was  likewise  ap-  Archipelago,  at  first  with  success ;  but  be  was. 

pointed  to  die  commanl  of  the  Macedoniaii  defeated  in  a  sea-fight  by  Demetrius,  who  also, 

household  troops,  and  ordered  to  prosecute  the  took  the  island  of  Cyprus,  witka  great  number 

war  against  Eumeoes,  declared  a  public  enemy,  of  prisoners.     (^   this   occas^on^  Ant^onus. 

This  war  was  attended  with  variety  of  events,  was  so  elated,  that  he  assumed  the  title  of^cing^ 

Eumencs  was   at   first   totally  defeated,    and  and  conferred  the  same  on  his  son ;  and  from 

obliged  to  retire  to  a  castle  on  an  inaccessible  thattimci  B-Q.  306,  properly  commences  his 

rock  with  only  six-hundred  men,  where  An-  reign  in  Asia,  as  also  those  of  Ptolemy   in 

ligonus   could  not  take   him.      In    the   mean  Egvpt,andof  theothercaptains  of  Alexanderia 

lime  his  friends,  who  had  raised  a  new  army,  their  respective  territories. 

were  rooted  and  made  captives  by  Antigonus,         In  resentment  of  the  host^ty   of  Ptolemy, 

who  now  began  to  display  the  great  designs  of  Antigonus  resolved  to  attack  him  in  his  own 

his  ambition.     Antipaier  being  dead,  and  Poly-  dominiotu;   and  having  prepared  a  powerhil 

spcrchon  succeeding  as  tutor  to  the  young  king  army  and  fleet,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of 

of  Macedon,  Antigonus  resolved  to  set  up  tor  the  former,  and  gave  Demetrius  the  commands 

himself,  as  lord  of  Asia.     He  greatly  wished  of  the  latter.     TTiey  joined  on  the  coast  neat 

-lo  gain  over  Eumeoes  to  hia  interest  i  but  that  moum  Oasius,  after  each  had  suffered  nuich  ia 
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Ins  progress ;    btit  Ptolemy  ^fcn^  himsetf    lAetriai  Poliorfetcj,  and  ^rindson  of  the  f»-^ 

with  so  much  skill,  that  the  enterprise  was  at  Ceding  Antig<Hnis,  was  ^isttngcirfiecl  by  his  miM- 

length  abandoned.     TTie  reduction  of  Rhode*  6oss  aftd  htiittanity.     When  besieging  Thebes 

was  tbei^  next  attempt :  but  this  proving  a  dif-  Ufider  his  fitthefy  he  ventured  to  make  a  remon- 

£ctitt  task,  Denietrius  was  well  pleased  to  make  ttfance  very  unusbat  for  a  prince,  on  the  loss  of 

a  favoirrabtc  treaty  with  the  Rhodians,  on  a  so  (n9ny  Uvci  for  such  iti  otjett-     He  was  rcTy 

Summons  he  received  to  assist  the  AthenisM  CoA'S^icuous  for  filial  piety;  for  when  his  fa^ 

against  Gassandcr.     A  new  confederacy  was  ther  was  tnade  prisoAcr  by  SelcticiJs,  he  ofiered 

then  formed  by  Cassander,  Scleucus,  and  Lysi-  himself  as  a  hostage  to  procure  his  liberty ;  and 

machus,  against  Antigonus  and  his  son;  and  Aot  succeeding,  he  wore  deep  mourning,  and 

though  Antigonus  affin:ted  to  treat  it  wrth  con-  refused  to  partake  of  any  fesiiviiies  wbi)e  hit 

Kmpt,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  call  Dcme"  father  remained  in  prison.     On  the  news  of  hU 

trius  from  Greece  to  his  assistance;  when  Aey  deaffl*,  he  sailed  with  a  fleet  to  meet  hts  ashes, 

procertJed  together  with  a  potent  army  to  Phry-  iad  received  them  with  tftc  ntmost  sensibility 

gie.     Here  they  met  Seleucus  and  Lvsimachus  and  respect.     He  was  heir  to  rtie  £orc^>ean  do- 

with  a  force  nearly  equal,  and  a  decisive  battle  Minions  of  Demetrius,  consisting  of  various  ci- 

cnsved;  that  of  Ipsu»,  in   which  Aadgonus,  tied  in  Greeee,  and  the  kingdom  of  Macedofi. 

fighting  with  great  bravery,  was  killed,  la  the  Of  the  last  he  was  several  tnncs  deprived  amt 

cirfity-founh  year  of  his  age,  B.  G.  301.  ittpossessed.     He  ddeatcd  the  Gauls  who  in- 

The  character  of  Antigonus  was  that  of  a!  vaded  die  country,  but  was  soon  after  expclloj 

soldier  of  fortune ;  brave,  active,  sagacious,  of  by  a  nOorc  formidaWe  foe,  PyTrhos  king  of 

insatiable  ambition  and  cupidity,  and  little  scru-  £pmi9.     When  tliat  prince  was  k^lcd  at  Ar- 

pulous  of  the  means  by  which  these  passions  gos,  Antigonus    expressed    great   indignarion' 

were  to  be  gratified.     Yet  lie  was  not  without  .  Against  his  own  son,  who  brought  him  Pyrrhas'* 

bcHcrqualities.  Though  violent  and  severe  inear-  Kearf  in  triumph  ;  and  throwing  his  robe  over 

}ier  life,  he  grew  more  clement  as  he  advanced  it,  he  ordered  the  body  to  be  sought,  and  treatetf 

in  years,  and  attempted  to  retain  by  good-wilt  whh    all  fimeral  honours.      He  likm-rse  used 

thesubjccts  he  had  acquiredby  force.     He  was  with  grtat  kmdrtess  Hclenus,  the  son  of  Pyr- 

flrictly  just  in  prirate  matters  ;  and  when  his  rhus,  who  fell  into  his  hands.  During  Ae  latter 

brother  wished  him  to  hear  in  his  cabinet  a  years  of  hi»  reign  he  held  Maccdon  in  peace, 

cause  in  which  he  was  a  party,  '*  No,  my  dear  and  conciliated  the  minds  of  the  people  to  him 

brother,  (he  replied)- ;  I  will  hear  it  in  the  open  and  his  family  so  as  fo  engage  their  altach- 

fourt  of  jvstice,  because  I  mean  to  do  justice. "  ntent  to  aU  his  descen^nts.     One  of  the  lease 

He  frctjuently  uttered  philosophicai  sentiments  honourable  transactions  of  his   life    was  the 

concerning  me  weigld  and  die  duties   of  a  gaining  possession  of  the  Citadel  of  Corinth  by 

■crown  ;  and  whcrt'  a&ressed  by  a  flatterer  with  stratajgeilA,  which   success  threw  him  into   s 

the  title  of  God,  he  retnaiked,  diat  his  chamber-  freniy  of  jOy  ;  and  he  made  use  of  the  power 

lain  well  knew  the  Contrary.     As  an  excuse  fot'  it  gave  him,  in  augmenting  his  dominions  in 

(he  rigour  with  which  be  levied  taxes  on  his  Greece,  andsuppomng  the pcttytyrant^against 

cul^ccts,  be  said,  *'  Alexander  reaped  Asia,  baf  ^  free  states.     His  schemes  were  powerfully 

I  only  gle«n  it"     The  most  pleasing  part  of  opposed  hy  the  Acha?ans  and  their  illustrious 

Kis  character  was  the  perfect  harmony  in  which  «hicf  Aratus,  whoatJengdi  recovered^Corinth ; 

he  lived  with  his  wilb  and  family,  and  his  at-  "but  Antigomis  was  so  IrtHc  inclined  to  War,  that 

tire  fnendsh^  for  his  son  Demetrius,  whose  «vlNi  this  event  did  not 'Cause  him  to  change  the 

splen^d  qnalities  and  ambition. might  wdl  bare  course  -of  his  artfjil  and  peaceable  policy.     H<2 

excited  The  eavy  and  jealousy  of  a  suspicious  fa-  diod  above  the  age  of  fourscore,  aft^r  a  reign  of 

Act.     He  admitted  aim  to  a  full  patttlenhip  iiv  thirry-fbur  years,  B'.  C.  24^,  and  was  succeeded 

his  authoriryj  and  so  valued  himself  on  their  3Sy  his  son  £>emetrius  II.  univtri.  Ifist. — A. 

inutnalaftcdo!),.dlatonedfty  having  given  an  ANTIGONUS   D0S6N,   succeeded    his' 

audience  to  die  aoibassaJoTs"  of  the -conftdcrate  lifotltcr  Dentotriue  II.  (whose  widow  he  mar- 

kings,  during  ^Kdnch   l^metrius   entered  the  riedj  on  the  throne  of  Macedbn, B.C.  337.  He' 

apartment  fi-om   hunting,  with  his  jaVelin  in  -wasa  prince  in  high  reputation  for  justice,  cle- 

his  hand,  and  kindly  sbluted  htm,   h«  called  mency,  and  afl^bimy^  though  the  greater  rea- 

them  back  as  they  were  taking  leave,  and  l^d  diness  With  which  ht!  prottiised  than  performed 

them  further  lell  ihsir  masters  on  what  terms  he  is  said  to  have  conferred  on  him  the  name  of 

-And'his  son  lived  together.  Vnivtrs.  HUi^ — '■A.  Dofoti,  or  aBmt  to  givi.     He  was  invited  into" 

ANTKjOWUS  GQKAXO^t  soit  of  1>^  ^Gtt6cc4>y  thc^harahir,  35^  cht;ckio  the  power 
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.of  Cicomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  who  Was  assist- 
ed by  the  jEiolians.  The  citadel  of  Coiinth 
was  put  inio  his  hands,  on  wliich  occasion  he 
made  a  great  entertainment,  and  placed  next 
him  the  patriot  Aratus,  whom  circumstances 
had  now  made  a  friend  to  the  Macedonians. 
He  showed  his  prudence  in  withstanding  every 
attempt  of  Cleomenes  to  bring  him  to  an  en- 
gagement in  the  absence  of  a  great  part  of  his 
army  ;  but  he  afterwanls  totally  defeated  him 
at  Sellasia,  and  in  consequence  took  the  hither- 
to unconquered  city  of  Sparta,  which  he  treated 
with  great  lenity,  and  left  free.  Hence  he  was 
hastily  recalled  to  Maccdon  by  the  intelligence 
(if  its  invasion  by  the  lUyrians.  Staying  no 
longer  than  to  receive  the  compHmenis  of  the 
Grecian  states  at  the  Nemean  games,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  his  own  country,  and  delivered  it 
from  the  invaders  by  a  decisive  victory,  which, 
however,  was  purchasetl  by  his  own  life.  For, 
having  strained  his  voice  in  the  engagement, 
it  brought  on  3  spitting  of  biood,  which  carried 
hinioff  wirfiin  a  few  days,  B.  C.  aai.  He  ap- 
pointed for  his  successor  Philip,  his  brodier's 
son,  to  whom  he  had  acted  the  part  of  a  kind 
and  fairhfol  guardian.     Univen.  Hut. — A. 

ANTIGONUS  CARYSTIUS,  a  philoso- 
pher and  historian,  flourished  under  the  Ptole- 
mies Lagus  and  Philadelphus,  about  three  hun- 
dred years  before  Christ ;  Aristocles,  an  ancient 
writer,  of  whom  a  fragment  is  preserved  in  Eu- 
sebius  (Prap.  Ev.  lib.  xiv.  c.  18.),  speaking  of 
Amigonus  Carystius,  as  contemporary  with  the 
philosopher  Pyrrho,  and  as  bis  biographer;  and 
it  is  well  known  that  Pyrrho  lived  m  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  Lagus.  Diogenes  Laertius  mentions 
Antigonus  as  the  author  of  a  Life  of  Timon,  who 
was  a  friend  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  Antigo- 
nus wrote  several  lives  of  philosophers ;  an  he- 
roic poem,  entided  "  Antipater,"  mentioned  by 
Athenieos,  and  other  works :  but  none  of  his 
writings  are  extant,  except  'lovoficuy  ■sapaio^wv 
Sid-ayu^nj  [A  Collection  of  wonderful  Stories], 
containing  singular  tales  and  observations  con- 
cerning animals,  and  other  natural  bodies,  com- 
piled from  various  authors.  Xylander  first 
published  this  work,  with  a  Latin  version,  in 
Svo.  at  Basil,  in  1568,  It  was  rcpritited,'  io. 
4to.  at  Leyden,  by  Mcursius  in  1619.  Vossius, 
tie  Hilt.  Graic.  lib.  i.  c.  12.  Fabric.  BiU. 
Grae.  Ub.  iii,  c.  27.  §  8. — E. 

ANTIGONUS  SOCH.^US,  a  Jew.  wht* 
was  born  at  Socho,  on  the  borders  of  Judza, 
and  flourished  in  the  time  of  Eieazar  die  high 
priest,  about  three  hundred  years  before  Christ, 
appears  to  have  given  birth  to  the  Sadducean 
tcct.     He  was  a  disciple  of  Simeon  the  Just. 


Dissatisfted  with  the  pharisaical  innovations' 
introduced  by  the  teachers  of  traditionary  pre- 
cepts, and  particularly  with  their  doctrme  of 
meritorious  works  which  entitled  men  to  tem- 
poral rewards,  he  maintained  and  taught,  that 
men  ought  to  serve  God,  not  like  slaves  for 
hire,  but  from  a  pure  and  disinterested  principle 
of  pietv.  This  refined  doctrine  the  follower* 
of  Antigonus  extended  to  the  rewards  of  a  fu- 
ture life  :  and  two  of  his  disciples,  Baithos  and 
Sadoc,  taught  that  no  future  recompense  was  to- 
be  expected,  and  consequently  that  there  would 
be  no  resurrection  of  the  dead  ;  whence  arose 
tJie  sect  of  ihe  Baithosa;i  or  Sadducees.  Light- 
fast.  Hot.  Heb.  t,  ii.  p.  273,  737.  Rtland.  Pa- 
int, lib.  iii.  Bamaie,  His.  Juj.  lib,  ii.  c.  14.. 
Brucker.  Olihan.  Hiit.  Doci.  Misn.  p.  33.— E.. 
ANTIMACHUS.  Three  Greek  poets  of 
this  name  are  recorded,  of  whom  the  most  cele- 
brated was  the  son  of  Hipparchus,  a  native 
cither  of  Claros  or  the  neighbouring  Colo- 
phon, who  Nourished  in  die  n me ty-thii3  Olym- 
piad, about  B.  C.  408.  He  was  numbered. 
among  the  six  most  famous  of  the  ancient  Gre- 
cian poets  1  and  is  placed  by  Quintilian  the 
next  to  Homer  in  heroic  poetry,  though  at  a 
great  interval.  That  critic  says  of  him  that  he 
possessed  dignity  and  no  common  eloquence,, 
but  was  defective  in  pathos,  amenity,  and  me- 
thod. His  great  work  was  a  Thehaid,  or  epic- 
poem  on  the  war  of  Thebes  ;  and  if  it  be  true 
that  he  wrote  twenty-four  books  before  he 
brought  the  scvca  chiefs  to  the  siege,  it  is  not  to 
be  woiLdercd  at  that  all  his  audirors  but  one 
deserted  him  at  a  public  recital  of  his  piece,. 
That  one  who  remained,  however,  is  said  to 
have  been  Plato;  and  Aniiraachus declared,  that 
he  would  read  on,  for  Plato  alone  was  equal  tO' 
a  whole  audience.  From  a  story  related  by 
Plutarch^  Antimachus  seems,  before  to  have  ob- 
tained [he  good  opinion  of  Plato,  who,  while 
yet  a  youili,  consoled  him  when  J-ysander  had 
awarded  the  crown  to  Niccratus  in  a  contest 
between  hira  and  Antimachus.  When  he  was 
almost  forgotten,  the  emperor  Adrian  attempted 
to  revive  hJs  feme,  and  even  to  give  him  th^ 
priority  to  Homer ;  but  this  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  imperial  power.  Antimachus  also- 
wrote  a  poem  to  the  memory  of  Lydc,  sup- 
posed to  be  either  his  wife  or  his  mistress, 
which  seems  to  have  obtained  celebrity,  since  ic 
is  alluded  to  by  way  of  instance  by  Ovid  : 

Nee  tintum  Clirio  Lyde  dtlcaa  poKlc. 
More  loT*!!  than  Ljrrfe  by  lie  CUrlin  bird. 

Nothing  of  this   writer  has  reached  modem 
times.     Uliui  Gyraldus.     VQiiius, — A. 
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ANTIMACO,  Mark  Antony,  a  learned  nions,  cansiug  ^em  to  be  crowned  Tdng  and 

Italian,  was  born  at  Mantua  about  the  year  queen  of  Upper  Asia. 

1473.  His  fathert  who  was  also  a  maa  of  I^m-  After  the  death  of  hia  father,  he  succeeded  to 
ing,  sent  him  at  an  early  age  to  Greece,  where  all  his-emiMre,  taking  up  his  own  residence  at 
he  passed  about  five  years  in  the  study  of  the  Antioch.  An  expedition  of  one  of  his  generals 
Greek  language  under  John  Mosco,  a  Spartan,  against  the  Bithynians  proved  unsuccessful.  He 
Returning  to  Italy,  be  opened  a  school  at  Man-  made  great  preparations  for  dispossessing  Anti- 
tua  for  the  study  of  Greek  and  polite'liccrature,  gonus  Gonatns  of  Macedon,  but  at  length  re- 
which  became  famous.  He  afterwards  pursued  signed  his  pretensions  to  Mm,  on  his  marrying 
|he  same  employment  at  Ferrara,  at  which  city  l%ile,  the  daushter  of  ■Stratonice  by  Seleucus. 
he  died  in  1552.  Antitnaco  translated  various  He  dfierwards  defeated  the  Gauts,  who  had  mads 
pieces  from  the  Greek,  which  were  printed  at  a  settlementin  Lesser  Asia,  whence  those  pro- 
Basil  in  1540,  together  with  an  oration  in  praise  vinces  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Sater,  or  Sa- 
-of  Grecian  literature.  He  also  wrote  Latin  vhur.  He  was  himself  defeated  by  Eumenes^ 
poecis,  some  of  which  were  printed,  and  some  king  of'Fci^mus ;  and  soon  after,  returning  to 
left  in  MS.     Tlraincii. — A.  Antiocb,  died  there,  B.  C.  261,  after  a  reign  of 

ANTINE,  a   Benedictine  monk,  bom  at  nineteen  years.     Unhtrs.  Htit. — A. 
Gonircux,  in  the  diocese  of  Liege,  in  1688,        ANTIOCHUS  lI.THEos.thesonofthepre- 

"Was  the  editor  of  several  useful  historical  works,  ceding  by  Beicnice.  His8umameof7if;«,orG0if^ 

'He  poblisbed,  in  1736,  the  five  first  volumes  was-confcrredonhim'bylheflattcryofthepeople 

of  a  new  edition  of  "  Du  Cange's  Glossary,"  of  Miletus,  whom  he  delivered  from  the  ty- 

with  valuablecorrectioHs and  additions.  Hcalso  ranny  of  Timarchus,  governor  of  Caria.     Iii 

bestowed  much  pains  upon    "  Bouquet's  Col-  the  mird  year  of  his  reign  a  bloody  war  broke 

lection  of  French  Historians,"  and  on  *'  The  out  between  him  and  Ttolcmy  Fhiladelphus, 

Art  of  verifying  Dates,"  published  in  4to,  in  king  of  Egypt,  on  occasion  of  an- insult  ottered 

'  1750,  a  very  useful  work,  reprinted,  with  en-  to  Apame,  sister  to  Antiochut,  and  widow  of 

laigemeots,  in  1770.     Neuv.  Diet.  Hist. — E.  Magas,  king  of  Cwene.    Antiochus  invaded 

ANTIOCHUS  L  Sotes,  the  son  of  Se-  the  dominions  of  rtolemy  with  a  numerous 
lencns  Nicanor,  ty  Apame,  daughter  of  Aita-  army  collected  from  all  the  provinces  of  his  em- 
^zus,  a  Persian,  is  known  in  history  for  no-  pire.  While  he  was  engaged  in  this  war,  the 
thii^  so  much  as  the  story  of  bis  love  for  Strato-  events  of  which  arc  litde  known,  the  Parthianc 
luce,  his  DioAer--in-1aw,  Not  able  to  conquer  revolted  from  him  under  Arsaces,  who  fixed  hit 
a  passion  which  he  conceived  to  1>e  hopctess,  residence  at  Hecatotnpotis,  and  laid  the  found»- 
and  dared  not  to  disclose,  he  fell  into  a  lingering  tion  of  the  Parthian  empire,  which  afterwardt 
disease,  which  brought  him  to  the  lowest  extre-  became  a  formidable  rival  to  the  Roman.  The 
mtty.  His  father,  who  had  a  great  afieciionfor  governor  of  Bactria  likewise  setup  for  himself; 
him,  employed  the  celebrated  physician  Era-  and  these  examples  were  followed  by  theneirii- 
'sistiatus  to  discover  a  remedy  for  his  disorder,  bouring  nations,  so  that  Antiochus  lost  all  tiit 
By  the  changes  in  his  pulse  and  ctnintenance  provinces  beyond  the  Euphrates.  These  events 
whenever  Stratonice  entered  the  chamber,  the  induced  him  to  malce  a  peace  with  Pmlcniy,  of 
physician  detected  the  cause  of  the  malady,  in  which  one  of  the  conditions  was,  that  he  shoulfl 
order  to  induce  bis  fethcr  to  consent  to  what  divorce  his  wife  Laodice,  who  was  his  half- 
alone  could  eSect  acurc,  Erasistratus  pretended  sister,  and  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  aiifl 
diat  the  prince  was  in  love  with  V;m  wife,  and  marryBerenice  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy.  Thii 
lamented  that  the  case  was  incapable  of  relief!  was  efiected ;  but  on  the  death  of  Ptolemy,  two 
Seleucus  strongly  exposiulated  with  him  against  years  afterwards,  Antiochus  recalled  Laodice 
EuBering  his  son  to  die,  when  compliance  with  with  her  children,  and  repudiated  Berenice^ 
his  wishes  would  save  him.  "Would  you  do  l,aodice,  however,  fearing  lest  bis  mind  should 
so  [said  Erasistratus),  provided  Stratonice  were  change  again,  resolved  fo  employ  the  present 
the  object  of  his  affections  ?"  *'  Most  willing-  opportunity  in  securing  the  succession  to  her 
ly !"  replied  the  king.  "  The  cure,  then,  (re-  son,  who,  by  the  treaty  with  Ptolemy,  had  been 
turned  the  physician)  is  in  your  own'power;"  disinherited.  She  therefore  procnred  her  hus- 
and  thereupon  disclosed  to  him  what  he  had  band  to  be  poisoned ;  and  while  he  lay  expiring, 
discovered.  Seleucus  made  good  his  promise,  caused  him  to  he  personated  by  a  man  who 
and  reucned  the  beautifid  Stratonice  to  his  iton,  greatly  resembled  him,  and  who  recommended 
and  witE  het  a^consideiable.part  of  his  Uoiiii-  Laodicc  and  her  children  10  the  nobles  and 
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-^ople.   Inconsequence,  her  eldest  son  1  Scleu-  diercfore  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Philip,  I^m^ 

cus  Callinicus,   ascended   the  throne   without  of  Macedon,  for  making  a  complete  division 

opposition.     Antlochus  Theos  died,  B.  C.  246,  between  them  of  the  young  king's  dominions  ; 

after  a  reign  of  £tteen  years.     Laodice  con-  and,  marchinz  into  Ccele-Syna  and  Palestine,  he 

inmmatcd  her  wicked  deed  by  the  murder  of  made  himself  master  of  them.     Meantime  the 

Berenice  and  her  infant  son.  Univ.  Hist. — A.  Romans,  having  triumphantly  concluded  the 

ANTIOCHUS  III.  THE  Great,  was  the  second  funic  war,  were  become  famous  over 

second  son  of  Seleucns  Callinicus,  king  of  Sy-  all  those  parts  of  the  world.     The  guardian;  of 

ria.     On  the  death  of  his  brother  Seleucus  Cc-  Ptolemy  were  therefore  induced  to  implore  the 

raunust  being  in  his  fifteenth  year,  he  was  pro-  protection  of  the  republic,  which  was  granted, 

claimed  his  successor  by  the  good  offices  of  his  and  embassadors  were  sent  from  Rome  to  Phi- 

imcleAchsus,  B.  C.  225.     The  tranquillity  of  IJp  and  Andochus,  enjoining  them  to  abstain 

the  beginning  of  his  reign  was  interrupted  by  from  hostilities  against  their  ally.     They  also 

the  revolt  of  two  of  his  generals,  which  ^nded  appointed    Aristomenes  to  be  Ptolemy's  diicf 

jntheirdestructlon.     Discontents  were  likewise  minister;  who   hired   a  lai^  body  of  troops 

occasioned  by  the  bad  practices  of  his  prime  mi-  in  ^tolia,  under  Scopas,  for  the  defence  of  the 

nister  Hermias,  who  vras  at  length  put  to  death  Egyptian  dominions.      Scopas,  while  Antio- 

hy  the  king's  orders.     In  his  fifth  year  he  had  chus  was  absent  in  an  expedition  against  Attalus 

two  more  dangerous   foes   to  contend    with;  king  of  Pergamus,  recovered  Palestine  and  part 

Achseus,  who  was  driven  into  rebellion  throu^  of  Ccelc-Syria ;    but  on  the  return  of  Antio- 

the  artifices  of  some  of  his  foes  at  court,  and  chus  he  was  defeated  by  him,  and  obliged  to 

usurped  the  sovereignty  of  Asia  Minor  ;  and  surrender  at  Sidon  with  all  his  remaining  forces. 

Ptolemy  Philopator,  king  of  Egypt,  who  held  The  two  provinces  returned  to  tlie  dominion  of 

from  him  Ccele-Syria,  which  nad  been  con-  Antiochus  ;  the  Jews,   in  particular,  showing 

quered  by   his  predecessor.     Antiochus   first  great  attachment  to  him,  and  receivmg  from 

made  war  against  the  latter,  whtcfa,  after  various  nim  various  favours  and  privileges.     He  next, 

fonune,  was  terminated  by  a  grcst  defeat  he  re-  with  a  great  fleet  and  army,  invaded  Asia  Mi- 

ceived  from  Ptolemy  at  Raphia,  B.  C.  aiy,  the  nor,  and  reduced  many  cities  to  submission,  ei- 

consequence  of  which  was  a  treaty,  whereby  ther  voluntarily  or  by  force,  amongst  the  rest 

Antiochus  yielded  to  him  Palestine  and  Ctsle-  Ephesus,  where  he  wintered.     The  free  Greek 

Syria.  Antiochus  then  marched  against  Achseus,  cities  in  Asia  now  took  the  alarm,  and  made 

whom  he  shut  up  in  the  castle  ofSardis,  where  application  for  assistance  to  the  Romans,  who 

he  was  treacherously  delivered  up  to  the  king,  at  length,  in  earnest,  resolved  to  check  the  pro- 

andsacrificcd  to  the  safetyofthestate,  notwitn-  gress  of  Antiochus.     Meantime  he  had  fiinhcr 

standing  the  gratitude  that  pleaded  in  his  favour,  encroached   by   crossing   the  Hellespont,  and 

Antiochus  then  made  an  expedition  into  Media  seising  the  Thracian  Chersonesus  fi-om  his  for- 

and  Parthia,  and  obliged  Arsaces  to  take  refuge  mer  ally  Philip,  now  at  peace  with  Rome.     An 

in  Hyrcania,  whither  he  followed  him,  and  took  embassy  was  sent  from  Rome  to  Antiochus  to 

the  capital  town.     But  at  length  he  found  it  ne-  remonstrate  against  his  proceedings,  but  it  had 

cessary  to  make  peace,  and  leave  him  in  pos-  no  other  eSect  than  to  exasperate  both  parties, 

.tessionof  Parthia  and  Hyrcania,  on  conditions  Soon  after,  B.C.  19^,  Hannibal  put  himself 

of  alliance.    Nearly  the  same  was  the  conclu-  underthe  protection  of  Antiochus,  and  used  all 

ston  of  his  expedition  against  the  king  of  Bac-  his  influence  to  persuade  him  to  make  war  on 

tria.     He  afterwards  crossed  mount  Caucasus,  riie-Romans.     He  also  endeavoured,  but  wlth- 

and  entered  India ;  and  such  success  attended  out  effect,  to  draw  Carthage  into  a  confederacy 

his  attempts  to  enlarge  and  confirm  his  authori-  with  the  king.     Antiochus,  without  declaring 

ty  in  those  eastern  regions,  that,  after  a  warfare  his  intentions,  strengthened  himself  by  new  al- 

of  seven  years,  he  brought  back  with  him  a  liances,  marrying  his  daughter  Cleopatra  to 

high  reputation,  and  the  surname  of  Grtat.  But  Ptolemy,  king  of^Egypt,  and  his  daughter  An- 

his  greamess  had  not  yet  been  measured  with  tiochis  to  Ariarathres,   king   of  Cappadocia. 

that  of  Rome.  Fresh  embassies  passed  between  him  and  the 

Ptolemy  Philopator  dying,  left  his  son  Pto-  Romans,  but  without  being  able  to  bring  mat- 

lemy  Epiphanes,  a  child  five  years  old.    This  ters  to  an  agreement ;  and  at  length  he  took  the 

minority  seemed  an  excellent  opportunity  to  fatal  resolution  of  going  to  war  with  the  repnb- 

Antiochus,  not  only  for  recovering  his  lost  pro-  lie.   it  was  carried  on  both  in  Thrace  and  Xcss- 

TiQCcs,  but  for  further  aggrandisement.     He  er  Asia  by  sea  and  land,  for  some  time  with 
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dubious  success ;  till  the  fleet  of  Antiochus  be- 
injr  completely  defeated  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  he 
in  naste  wlthilrew  his  forces  from  the  Hellespont, 
and  gave  the  two  Scipios,  Cornelius  and  Afri- 
tanus,  a  free  passage  into  Asia.  As  they  ad- 
vanced, the  king,  fiiruck  with  terror,  sent  pro- 
posals of  accommodation  very  advantageous  to 
the  Romans,  which  were  rejected.  He  also 
restored,  without  ransom,  the  son  of  Africa- 
nus,  who  had  been  captured  in  an  action  ;  an 
act  of  generosity  which  greatly  obliged  the  fa- 
ther, though  he  could  no  otherwise  show  his 
gratitude,  than  b«  advising  Antiochus  not  to  ha- 
zard a  battle  ttU  himself  should  reiom  to  the  ar- 
my. Before  this  happened,  however,  the  Ro- 
man army,  commanded  by  the  consul  Scipto, 
and  attended  bv  Attalus  king  of  Pergacnus,  and 
Enmencs,  his  Drocher,  met  Antiochus 'with  his 
numerous  Asiatic  host  at  Magnesia  in  Lesser 
Asia,  where  a  decisive  and  easy  victory  vras 
obtained  against  the  Syrian  tnonarch,  B.C.  190, 
Its 'Consequences  obliged  Antiochus  to  sue  un- 
conditionally for  peace.  The  terms  granted 
^wetc  nearly  the  same  as  the  Romans  had  insttt- 
•ed  upon  before  the  battle:  that  Antiochus 
should  quit  all  his  pretensions  in  Europe,  limit 
his  Asiatic  dominions  to  die  country  heyond 
mount  Taurus,  and  pay  the  expenses  ot  the 
war.  The  delivery  up  of  Hannibal  was  also 
-stipulated,  but  he  withdrew  himself  in  time 
from  die  king's  territories. 

The  unfortunate  monarch  did  not  lone  sur- 
vive his  humiliation.  The  story  of  his  death  is 
not  certain.  Jerom,  on  the  testimony  of  Stta- 
bo,  relates,  that,  having  plundered  the  treasures 
in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Belus,  in  the  district  of 
Elemais,  he  was  slain  in  an  insurrection  of  the 
exasperated  people.  Auretiua  Victorsays,  that, 
giving  himself  up  to  dissolute  pleasures,  be  was 
Lillea  at  an  entertainment  fay  a  guest  whcnn  he* 
had  insulted.  He  died,  B.  C.  187,  in  the  fif- 
ty-second year  of  his  age,  and  thirty-seventh  of 
tiis  reign.  He  is  allowed  to  have  possessed 
■many  great  and  amiable  qualities,  and  is  ode- 
brated  for  his  humanity,  clemency,  and  libera- 
lity. A  decree  he  is  said  to  have  promulgated, 
enjoining  his  subjects  not  to  obey  his  commands 
when  contrary  to  the  laws,  disj^ays  a  just  sense 
of  what  a  monarch  ought  tobe,  though  such  an 
injunction  must  be  nugatory  without  constim- 
■tion&l  means  to  enforce  it.  Univers.  Hiit^—A. 
ANTIOCHUS  IV.  Epiphanes,  younger 
son  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  succeeded  his  bro- 
ther Seleucus  Philopator,  B.C.  176.  On  the 
treaty  that  followed  the  battle  of  Magnesia,  he 
had  been  sent  to  Rome  by  his  lather  as  a  hos- 
tage for  its  perfoimuice.    There  be  continued 


thirteen  years,  till  he  was  exchanged  for  his 
brother's  son  Demetrius ;  and  he  was  on  his 
way  home,  when  Seleucus  was  poisoned  by 
Heliodorus,  who  usurped  the  crown.  By  the 
aid  of  the  Icings  Eutnenes  and  Attains,  he  was 
seated  on  the  Uirone  of  Syria,  and  the  usurper 
expelled.  His  long  residence  in  Rome  seems  to 
have  given  him  a  taste  for  popular  mamiers, 
which,  in  an  absolute  sovereign,  when  not  un- 
der the  controul  of  judgment  and  sound  sense,  is 
apt  to  produce  incongruities  and  eictravagancies. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  fond  of  rambling  about 
the  streets  of  Antioch,  and  frequentiug  the 
^ops  of  artists,  where  he  made  himself  ridicu- 
lous by  pretensions  to  connoisseurship  ;  to  have 
mixed  with  the  lowest  of  the  {leople  at  their 
places  of  amusement:  to  have  joined  dissolute 
young  men  in  th^ir  frolics  and  debaucheries ;  to 
have  put  on  the  toga  and  acted  the  part  of-  a 
Roman  magistrate;  to  have  scattered  money 
among  the  populace  in  his  fits  of  intoxication  ; 
and  sometimes  to  have  thrown  Uones  at  those 
whoifoUowed  him ;  so  that  by  these  irregulari- 
ties and  violations  of  decorum,  he  obtained  the 
appellation  of  Ephnaues,  or  the  Madman,  in- 
stead of  that  of  Epiphanes,  or  the  liiustriaat, 
which  he  had  bestowed  upon  himself. 

StMin  after  his  accession,  prepar^tinna  weK 
made  in  Egypt  for  the  recovery  of  Pal^ne 
and  Ccele-Syria,  then  in  the  possession  of  the 
Syrian  king.  Antiochus  resolved  to  prevent 
dietr  eSect  by  b^inntng  hostilities,  andaccei^- 
ingly  invaded  Egypt,  after  having  endeavoured 
to  conciliate  the  favour  of  Rome  by  a.  splendid 
embassy.  In  a  second  campaign  be  reducedthe 
whole  countty,  except  AlexandrtB ;   and  the 

Joung  king,  Ptolemy  Philometor,  fell  into  his 
ands.  Antiochus  gained  as  much  by  his  cle-' 
mency  as  his  armt;  having  exerted  himself  in 
putting  a  stop  to  the  slaughter  of  the  Egyptians 
in  a  battle  in  which  he  could  have  destroyed 
them  all:  whence  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
voluntarily  submitted  to  him.  The  Alexan- 
drians, however,  placed  on  the  throne  Ptolemy 
Euergetes,  also  called  Physcon,  brothet^of  Phi- 
lometor, and  made  attemf^  to  recover  the  coun- 
try fromthe  Syrians.  Thiscaused  Antiochusa 
tlurd  time  to  enter  Egypt,  and  lay  siege  to  Alex* 
andiia.  Ptolemy  Euergetcs  and  his  sister  Cleo- 
patra now  sent  embassadors  to  Rome  to  lay 
their  case  before  the  senate,  and  implore  their 
protection.  The  senate,  in  consequence  of  their 
representarions,  resolved  to  interpose,  and,  by 
their  authoricyi  to  put  an  end  to  the  war.  Mean- 
time Antiochus,  M  avert  the  danger,  had  made 
an  agreement  with  his  prisoner  Philometor>  and 
cinployAd  binuelf  in  restoring  him  to  the  pos* 
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•rssion  of  hts  domioionti  Peluatum  eKcqMcd. 
That  done,  he  returned  to  Antioch.  During 
Jiis  absence,  die  two  royal  brothers,  dirough 
dte  mediaticm  of  their  sister  Cleopatra,  aerM 
to  reign  jointly,  and  shake  off  their  depenoenci; 
on  Antiochus.  Exasperated  at.this  turn  of  af- 
feint,  he  made  a  fburrti  expedition  into  Egypt* 
and,  after  reducing  the  greater  part  of  the  conn- 
tiy,  was  in  full  march  for  Alexandria,  when  he 
was  met  by  the  three  deputies  of  Rcnne.  ISTo 
circumstaace  in  bistorv  is  more  dCEnonstrative 
of  the  power  and  hau^ty  dignity  of  tliat  rcpah- 
lie.  Antiochus,  in  hts  royaT  robes,  at  the  head 
of  his  viclorious  army,  'advanced  towards  Popi- 
lius  L-aenas,  with  whom  he  h^  been  intimately 
acquaiued  at  Rome,  and  offered  him  the  hand 
of  iriendshjp.  Popilius  told  bim  that  he  could 
not  receive  it  till  be  had  first  read  to  him  the  de- 
cree of  the  seiute,  by  his  submission  to  orre- 
jeclion  of  which  ht  must  judge  him  a  friend  or 
Ml  enemy.  This  decree  commanded  the  con- 
tending paities  to  suspend  all  hostilities,  or  ptin 
to  the  refuser  of  being  declared  a  foe  to  the 
Koman  people.  Antiochus  desired  some  dme 
to  consider  of  the  matter,  and  advise  with  his 
council.  Foptlius,  with«  rod  he  had  in  his 
band,  drew  a  circle  round  the  king,  and  told 
hint  he  expected  aperemptory answer  before- he 
l«ft  that  ring.  Antiochus,  suter  a  short  hesita- 
tioa,  declared  himself  ready  to  comply  with  the 
requisition  of  the  republic.  The  three  d^wtict 
thea  gave  him  their  handsj  and  Popilius  re- 
newed his  former  ^miliarity  with  him. 

Antiochus  teft  Egypt  probably  in  no  good  hu- 
Bour ;  and  on  hi»  return  visited  Jerusalem, 
where  he  was  guilty  of  extreme  cnteltics  in 
compelling  the  Jews  to  violate  the  principles  of 
their  religion,  and  worship  at  the  hcathea  altars 
he  had  caused  to  be.  erected.  He  had  in  a  for- 
Hier  expedition  taken  Jerusalem  by  storm,  plun~ 
tiered  aiid  defiled  the  temple,  and  abolished  all 
the  practices  of  the  Jewish  ritual.  These  vio- 
lences, which  are  particularly  rdated  in  tho 
books  of  the  Macbabecs,  were  the  cause  of  the 
revolt  of  Matuthias  and  his  sons,  which  so 
long  filled  all  that  country  wirii  bloodshed,  and 
defied  the  whole  power  01  Syria. 

Further  to  ingratiate  himself  with  ihs  Ro- 
mans, on  the  occasion  of  their  subjugation  of 
the  kingdom  of  Macedon  under  Perses,  he 
caused  gomes  lo  be  exhibited  at  Daphne,  near 
Antioch,  with  a  pomp  and  magnificence  which 
that  part  of  the  world,  luxurious  as  it  was, 
had  iteyer  befonc  witocased.  The  display  q£ 
riches  on  tlus  occaaioii,  though  described  by  10 
weighty  a  historian  as  Polybius,  appears  scticc- 
^  crodiblo  to  a  toodicni  seadcr,  ud  must  hare 


been  the  product  of  many  plundered  cities  and 
provinces.  The  king's  own  behaviour  was  so 
full  of  indecent  levity  and  extravagance,  that 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  the  Roman  envoy  at  his 
court,  wrote  to  the  senate,  that  they  need  be 
uD^  no  apprehensicHis  from  any  designs  he 
could'  fonn>  He  docs  not  seem,  however,  to 
have  wanted  activity ;  for,  on  a  revolt  of  Ar- 
menia and  Persia,  afier  leaving  a  part  of  his 
army  with  Lysia.s  to  reduce  Jn£ca,  he  marched 
with  the  rest  agauist  the  Armenian  king  Ar- 
taxias,  whom  he  defeated  and  took  prisoner. 
He  then  made  an  attempt  on  tba  city  of  Etemaisr 
in  Persia  ;  but  meetiilg  with  a  repulse,  he  with- 
drew to  Ecbatana.  Here,  receiving  news  of 
the  defeat  of  his  armies  in  Judsa,  he  hastened 
toviftrds  Babylon  ;  and  his  rage  and  impatience 
together  threw  him  into  a  violent  disease,  ag- 
gravated by  a  hH  from  his  chariot,  of  which  he 
died  at  Tabas,  on  the  confines  of  Persia  and 
Babylonia,  B.  C.  165,  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
his  rei^,  and  thirty-ninth  of  his  life.  Utii' 
vers.  Hist. — A. 

ANTIOCHUS  V.  EuPATOR,  the  ton  of 
tfw  preceding,  was  only  nine  years  old  at  the 
deatii  of  his^ther,  who  appointed  Philip,  his 
chief  minister,  for  his  guardian.  Lysias,  how- 
ever, had  pre-occupied  the  post,  and  proclaimed 
the  young  king;  and  Philip,  unable  to  contend 
with  him,  redrm  into  Egypt.  Lysias  engaged 
with  great  earnestness  in  the  war  with  the  Jews, 
which  Epiphanes  had  begun,  and  led  a  large 
army  into  the  country,  which  was  defeated  by 
Judas  Madiabeus.  With  a  still  more  consi^ 
derable  one  he  again  cnteird  Judsea,  and  be- 
sieged Jerusalem ;  whence  be  was  recalled  by  - 
the  intelligence  that  Philiphad  taken  possession ' 
of  Antioch,  and  seised  on  die  government.  Ly- 
sias  made  peace  with,  the  Jews,  and,  mardiing 
asinst  Philip,,  defeated  and  put  him  to  deatk.. 
Meantime  the  Roman  senate  had  assumed  die 
tutelage  of  the  young  king,  and  refused  to  auf- 
hi  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Seleucus  Phiiopator, . 
whs  had  the  preferaUe  right  to  the  crown,  to 
leave  Roote,  where  he  had  been  brought  up  as 
a  hostage.  They  sent  a^  commission  of  guar- 
dianship into  Syria,  widi  orders  to  bvm  all  tbs 
decked  ^ps,  and  disable  the.  war-elephants,. 
Qctarius,  the.  head  of  Ibii  comnmsion,  ^o- 
seeding  with  great  arrc^nce  to  put  diis  order 
into  execution,  was  kilted  in  a  popular  tumult 
at  Laodicca,  to  the  great  alarm  of  Lysias,  who- 
buried  bin  with  extraordinary  pomp,  and  sent 
embassaddrs  to  Rome  for  his  own  enculpadon.  _ 
Demetrius  at  length  made  his  escape  frem-- 
Rome,  and,'  arriving  in  Syria,  was  received  as- 
hnfitl- sovereign,  by  the  people  wbeierec  he 
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nme.  Lysiai  and  hi*  innocent  ward,  Eupa- 
loT,  were  aelivcred  by  their  own  aoldt^ers  to  De- 
mettiuS)  who  ordered  tbetn  both  to  be  put  to 
deadi,  B.  C.  162,  after  the  yoDi>g  king,  by 
his  minuter,  had  reigned  between  two  and  dirce 
years.     Umvtn.  Hist,—h. 

ANTIOCHUS  VII.  SiDETBs,  or  «t*  i?"««- 
tr,  was  son  of  Demetrias  Soter.  On  the  de- 
sertioD  of  the  throne  of  Syria  foy  his  brother 
Demetrius  Ntcator,  be  was  invited  by  Cleo- 
patra, the  wife  of  Demetrius,  tQ  join  his  inter- 
est with  hers,  and  endeavour  to  recover  it 
from  Tryphon,  who  had  usurped  the  supreme 
Buthority.  He  complied;  and  gaining  over 
Simon,  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  he  entered  Sy- 
m  widi  an  army  of  mercenaries,  married  Cleo- 
patra, and  marched  against  Tryphon,  whom  at 
length  he  drove  to  Apamaea,  wnerehe  was  kill- 
ed. Antiochus  then  took  peaceable  possession 
of  die  throne,  £.  C  138,  and  redu«d  all  the 
cities  of  Syria  which  had  rendered  themselves 
independent  during  the  intestine  troubles.  He 
then  made  war  on  the  Jews,  and  laid  siege  to 

Jerusalem,  which  he  pressed  so  hard,  that  the 
,  i^-priest,  John  Hyrcan,  who  had  succeeded 
his  father  Simon,  was  glad  to  purchase  a  peace 
OD  rtie  condition  of  paying  tribute.  He  next 
turned  his  arms  against  Phraates,  king  of  Par- 
diia,  and  entered  the  coimcry  with  a  vast  multi- 
tude, of  which  the  cooks,  singers,  womm,  and 
odier  mininers  of  luxury,  amounted  to  four 
times  the  number  of  the  soldiers.  He  was  at 
-first,  however,  successful,  defeated  Phraates  in 
several  batdea,  and  regained  the  provinces 
which  he  had  conquered  from  the  Syrian  em- 
^re.  Bat  being  obliged  to  disperse  his  army 
into  distant  winter-qaarters  for  the  sake  of  sub- 
nstence,  the  oppressed  people,  joining  with  the 
Parthians,  conspired  to  attack  ihem  all  in  one 
day;  and  Antiochus,  marching  wirti  a  body 
of  troops  to  succour  the  quarters  nearest  him, 
was  overpowered,  and  cut  off,  with  every  man 
onder  his  command.  Other  accounts  say,  that 
on  the  loss  oi  a  battle  he  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life.  This  happened  m  the  ninth  year  of  his 
reign,  B.  C.  130.  He  was  a  prince  of  many 
good  qualities,  a  lover  of  justice,  and  inclinedto 
clonency,  but  too  much  addicted  to  intempe- 
rance and  amusement.  Phraates  is  said,  on 
viewing  his  dead  body,  to  have  exclaimed, 
"  Your  wine,  Antiochus,  and  your  too  great 
eonfidence,  have  brought  you  to  this  untimely 
•nd.  You  tbou^ht  you  eoold  have  swallowed 
die  kingdom  of  Arsaces  in  your  caps !"  Uni- 
virs.  Hist, — A. 
ANTIOCHUS   Vni.    GRvms,  «r   the 


ffhoi-ntifJ,  was  the  son  of  Demetrius  Nicator, 
by  Cleopatra.  This  detestable  woman,  having 
killed  hereldest  son  Seleucus  with  her  own  hand, 
summoned  her  next  son  Antiochus,  then  under 
twenty,  from  Athens,  where  he  was  educated, 
and  proclaimed  him  king  of  Syria,  B.  C.  123, 
in  opposition  to  Alexander  Zebina,  who  had 
usui^>ed  the  throne.  By  the  aid  of  Ptolemv 
Fhyscon,  king  of  Egypt,  Zebina  was  expelled, 
and,  being  delivered  up  to  Grypus,  was  put  to 
death.  The  young  king,  thus  restored  to  his 
dominions,  began  to  show  an  inclination  for 
ruling  independently  of  his  mother,  who  had 
hitherto  kept  him  in  a  state  of  insignificance. 
Cleopatra,  in  order  to  pieserve  her  power,  de- 
termined to  send  for  a  younger  son,  and  di- 
spatch this  by  poison.  Sne  prepared  a  bowl, 
atid  offered  him  a  draught  one  day  as  he  re- 
turned hot  and  weary  from  the  chace.  Being 
forewarned  of  her  purpose,  he  desired  her,  on: 
pretence  of  respect,  to  drink  first.  On  her  re- 
fiisal  he  called  in  some  lords  of  the  court,  and> 
in  their  presence  told  Iier  the  information  he  had  ■ 
received,  and  added,  that  the  only;  way  to  clcar~ 
herself  of  the  charge  was  to  drink  what  she  had ' 
offered  to  him.  UnaUc  to  evade  the  proposal,  . 
she  drank,  and  presendy  expired.  After  her 
death,  Antiochus  enjoyed  the  sovereignty  of  Sy- 
ria for  eight  years  in  tranquillity ;  wnen  a  rival 
arose,  who  was  Antiochus  the  Cyzicene,  his 
half-broiher,  son  of  Cleopatra  by  AntiochuK- 
Sidetes.     This  occasioned  a  civil  war,  in  which' 


was  at  first  defeated,  and  obliged  to 
take  shelter  in  Antioch,  which  had  declared  for 
him.  He  escaped  thence  before  Grypus  reco- 
vered it;  but  Iws  wife  Cleopatra,  the  daughter 
of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  remained  in  a  sanctuary 
there,  in  which  she  was  barbarously  murdered 
by  the  orders  of  her  own  sister,  Tryph^ia,  the 
wife  of  Grypus.  Cyziccnus,  raising  a  new  ar- 
my, defeated  that  of  Grypus,  and  took  Tryphie- 
na  prisoner,  whom  he  sacrificed  to  the  manes  of 
his  wife.  The  brothers  then  agreed  to  a  divi- 
sion of  the  kingdom ;  and  afterwards  both 
abandoned  themsdves  to  voluptuousness  and  de« 
bauchery,  utterly  negiectmg  their  affairs.  This 
gave  anopportunity  to  John  Hyrean  of  making 
eonouests  upon  Syria  ;  and  a  new  war  breaking 
out  Detween  the  brothers,  caused  their  domi- 
nions to  be  further  curtailed,  several  cities  mak- 
ing themselves  independent.  At  length,  Grypus 
was  assassinated  by  one  of  his  own  subjects  in. 
the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  B.  C..97. 

Cyzicenos,  some  jears  afirerwards,  was  de- 
feated and  slaiaby  hu  nephew  Seleucus.  Uni- 
v»n.  Utsi, . 
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There  were  several  other  Syrian  kings  of  the  was  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops,  which  ha 

name  of  Antiochus,  but  their  lt?es  are  not  worth  had  levied  for  the  service  of  Julius  Czsar,  aC 

Tecording.  —  A.  the  taking  of  Pelusium,  where  he  behaved  with 

ANTlOCHUS,  a  monk  of  Seba,  in  Pales-  great  valour.     Cxsar,  in  return,  conferred  oa 

tine,  who  Hourislied  at  the  beginning  of  the  se-  him  the  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen,  and  gave 

vcmh  century,  was  a  superstitious  writer,  the  him  the  administration  of  Judxa,  under  Hyr- 

author  of  "  Pandectcs  Divinie  Scriptune,"  in  can   as  high-priest.     Antipater   supported  the 

one  hundred  and  ninety  distinct  homilies.     In  Roman  authority  among  the  Jews,  and  urged- 

the  preface  he  speaks  of  the  taking  of  Jerusa-  them  to  unlimited  submission.  He  strengthcn- 

lem  by  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  and  describes  ed  his  own  power  by  making  one  son  governor 

the  cruel  treatment  su&cred  by  the  monks  of  Pa-  of  Jerusalem,  and  another  (Herod,  aiterwatds 

Icstine.     A  poem  is  annexed,  in  which  he  pi-  king  of  Judxa)  governor  of  Galilee  and  com- 

teousty  laments  the  loss  of  a  precious  fragment  mander  of  die  arnay.     We  rebuilt  the  walls  of 

of  the  true  cross,  which  was  said  to  have  been  Jerusalem  in  consequence  of  theijecree  of  Cie- 

carried  away   by   the    Persians    among  other  sar.     In  the  civil  warS)  after  die  death  of  Cz- 

S{)oils-     The  work  is  published  in  Greek  and  sar,  he  sent  a  sum  of  moiKy  to  Cassius  when  in- 

X.atin,   in  the   additions  to  the  "  Bibtiotheca  Syria.     Thus  having  raised  himself  to  the  ef- 

Patnim."     Fahric.  Blb.Gr.  lib.  v.  c.34.  §3.  fectual  supremacy  in  Judxa,  he  excited  tlie  envy 

Dup'm.  Murer't.  J^osheim. — E.  and  jealousy  of  the  natives,  who  could  ill  brook 

ANTIOCHUS,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  a  dis-  the  superiority  of  a  stranger.     One  Malichus, 

cipic  of  Cameades,  was  a  native  of  Ascalon,  who  had  been  of  the  same  party  with  himself, 

and  flourished  about  one  hwndred  years  before  and  had  even  been  indebted  to  him  for  his  life, 

Christ.       Cicero    mentions  him   with  respect  bribed  the  servant  of  the  high  priest  to  give  An- 

{io  Brut,  cc  De  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  i.),  as  one  of  tipatcr  poison  in  a  cup  of  wine,  which  car- 

his  preceptors,  and  as  tlie  author  of  an  inge-  ried  him  aS,  B.  C.  43.    Univers.  Hist. — A. 
ijious  treatise  upon  the  academic  sect,  in  which        ANTIPATER,  the  Macedonian,  friend  and 

he  showed  that  the  Peripatetics  land  Stoics  dif-  raisistcr  of  king  Philip  and  his  son  Alexander,, 

iered  morein  words  than  in  real  opinion.     Plu-  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  characters  of  his* 

tarch  {in  Lucult.}   mentions  a  treatise  of  big  time.     He  was  nobly  descended,  and  well  cdu- 

*<  On  thfi  Gods  ;"  and  Stephen  of  Byzantium  cated,  and  was  iirst  die  pupil,  and  then  the  in- 

says,  thai  he  was  the  ornament  of  his  country,  timate  friend,  of  Aristotl^     He  was  learned 

and  gives  him  the  appellation  of  die  Swan.     He  himself,  and  a  lover  of  learning;  plain  in  his 

was  brought  to  Rome  by  Lucullus,  and  en-  dress  and  manners,  but  magnificent  in  his  ac- 

joyed  the  trieodship  of  many  illustrious  men  in  dons.     When  it  was  observed  to  Alexander, 

that  city.     None  of  his  writings  arc  extant,  that  all  his  great  officers  except  Antipater  wore    ' 

Fcts.  lit  Hilt.  Gr.  lib.  iv.  c.  vii.  Moriri. — E.  pnrple;  "  True,   (replied  he)  but  Antipater  is- 

ANTIPATER,  the  Jew,  was  a  native  of  all   purple  within  !"     Philip,   in  few   words, 

Idumza,  where  his  father,  according  to  Jose-  gavehim  the  noblest  encomium  a  minister  could 

phus,  was  governor ;  though   Eusebius  gives  receive.     "  I  have  slept  soundly  this  morning," 

him  a  much  meaner  extraction.     Being  a  con-  said  he,  as  he  came  late  one  day  to  the  levee, 

siderable  person  by  his  wealth  and  influence  in  "  for  I  knew  Antipater  was  waking." 
diejewish  state,  he  joined  the  Pharisees  against         WhenAlexaoder  went  on  his  expedition  into 

Arislobulus  the  high  priest,  and  took  the  part  Asia,  Antipater  was  left  to  govern  Macedon ; 

of  his  brotlicr  and  competitor,  Hyrcan.    By  his  a  task  of  no  small  difficulty  on  account  of  the. 

authority,  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia,  was  induced  high  spirit  of  Olympias,  who  was  desirous  of 

to  invade  Juda:^,  where  he  defeated  Aristobu-  interfering  in  all  matters  of  state.     Many  dis- 

lus,  who  thereupon  applied  for  aid  to  the  Ro-  putcs  arose  between  them,  in  which  A]»cander, 

mans.     Pompey  afterwards  gained  possession  uotwithslanding  his  deference  for  his  mother,, 

of  Jerusalem,  and  raised  Hyrcan  to  the  ponti-  supported  his  minister.     Besides  the  care  of  Ma- 

£cal  chair.     His  indolence  led  him  to  commit  cedon,  he  had  ihc  charge  of  keeping  all  Greece 

the  management  of  af^irs  to  Antipater;  and  in  tranquillity.     For  this  purpose  he  mamtaincd 

this  artful  politician  took  every  method  of  in-  a  large  fleet  at  sea,  and  a  powerful  and  well- 

gratiatinj;  himself  with  ihc  Romans,  in  order  to.  disciplined  army ;  and  when,  upon  the  rebellion 

aggrandise  his  own  family.     He  successively  of  Mcrnnon,  governor  of  Thrace,  which,  occu— 

gave  assistance  to  Scaurus,  Gabinius,  and  Cas-  pied  the  attention  of  Amipater,  Agis  III.  kin^ 

fiiuSf  who  coramiuidcd  ia  those  countries ;  and  of  Sparta  had  united  several  of  tlie  Grecian   ' 
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Mates  against  the  Macedonian  dominion,  Anti- 
f>ater,  settling  afiairs  in  Thrace,  speedily 
marched  against  Agis  with'  a  superior  force, 
defeated  him,  and  at  one  blow  ended  the  war. 
-  After  Alexander's  death,  at  the  general  coun- 
cil called  by  Perdiccas  for  the  distnbmion  of  go^ 
Temments,  that  of  all  the  European  provinces) 
with  the  conimandof  the  army  there,  was  given 
to  Anti pater.  He  was  sobn  called  into  action 
by  a  war  which  broke  out  in  Greece  in  conse- 
quence of  an  edict  issued  by  Alexander  just  be- 
fore his  death,  enjoining  all  the  states  to  permit 
the  return  of  their  exiles.  The  Athenians  took 
the  lead  in  this  war,  which  at  first  was  so  suc- 
cessful) that  Antipater  was  shut  up  in  Lamia, 
in  Thessaly,  and  clotely  invested.  An  army 
from  Asia,  however,  arriving  to  his  succour, 
Ihe  siegC'  was  raised ;  and  Craterus  afterwards 
joining  him,  the  confederate  Greeks  were  de- 
feated. Antipater  then  advanced  towards  Adicn;, 
which  was  compelled  to  submit  at  discretion. 
Antipater  abolished  the  popular  government 
there,  and  restored  that  of  Solon,  leaving  a  Ma- 
cedoDian  goverrwr  in  the  place.  On  the  same 
plan  he  settledthe  other  Grecian  states,  showing 
great  moderation,  yet  effectuallv  securing  their 
peace  and  their  allegiance  to  the  Mac^onian 
empiie.  For  these  transactions  he  obtained  the 
title  of  the  father  and  protector  of  Greece.  It 
is  to  the  credit  of  his  general  policy  that  Pho- 
cion,  the  true  patriot,  was  much  attached  to 
him,  and  had  ^at  intluence  over  him. 

When  Perdiccas  attenvards  assumed  the  sove- 
reignty, Antipater,  with  Craterus,  marched  into 
Asia  against  his  general  Eumenes ;  and  on  the 
death  of  Perdiccas,  Antipater  was  declared  sole 
protector  of  the  young  kings  and  kingdom,  with 
sovereign  power.  He  then  proceeded  to  make 
a  new  division  of  governments  among  the  prin- 
cipal captains;  and  returned  to  Macedon  with 
the  kings,  leaving  the  army  well  satisiicd  with 
his  proceedings.  Not  long  after  his  return  he 
fell  into  a  dangerous  disease,  which,  added  to 
his  advanced  age,  soon  brought  him  to  extremi- 
ties. To  the  very  last  he  employed  his  cares 
for  the  public.  Passing  over  his  son  Cassander, 
he  be4]ueathed  his  great  olEces  of  protector  and 
governor  of  Macedon  to  Polyspcrchon,  the  old- 
est of  Alexander's  captains  present.  To  him 
he  gave  a  counsel,  suggested  by  the  experience 
of  his  life,  "  Never  on  any  account  to  suffer  a 
woman  to  interfere  in  affairs  of  state,"  He 
died,  agcdcighty,  B.  C,  318.  Plutarch.  Uni- 
ven.  Hist. — A. 

ANTIPATER,  bishop  ofBostra,  a  church 
in  Arabia,  flounced  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century.    He  wrote  a  lefutittion  of  £usc- 


bius's  Apology  for  Origcn,  of  which  fragments 
are  preserved  m  the  Acts  of  the  second  Council 
of  Nice.  {Labbci  Act.  v.  torn,  7.  p.  367. 
Damasceni  Paral.  Sac.  tom.  2,  p.  764.)  Fa- 
bric. Bib.  Grac.  lib,  v.  c.  34,  §  7.  -Du- 
pia.~E. 

ANTIPATER,  L^lius  CtiLius,  a  Ro- 
man hisiorian,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
Gracchi,  {Valer.  Maxim,  lib.  i.  c,  7.)  was 
the  author  of  a  history  of  the  second  Punic 
War,  of  which  Brutus  wrote  an  abridgment. 
(Cic.  in  Oratore.  Epist.  ad  Attic,  lib.  xiii. 
ep.  8.)  He  is  freauently  mentioned  by  Cicero. 
The  emperor  Adrian  preferred  Antipater  to 
Sallust,  probably  for  the  same  reason  for  which 
he  preferred  Ennius  to  Virgil  (Spartianus  in 
Adr.),  because  he  was  an  admirer  of  the  ancient 
Roman  language.  Fragments  of  this  histon'aa 
were  published  by  Riccoboni  in  1568  ;  and  they 
were  reprinted,  with  fragments  of  many  other 
historians,  by  Antony  Augustin,  at  Antwerp, 
in  1595.  Ffss.  dt  Hist.  Lai.  lib.  i.  c.  8. 
Mereri.  —  'E. 

ANTIPHON,  an  Athenian  orator,  bom  at 
Rhamnus  in  Attica,  and  thence  called  the 
Rhamnusian,  flourished  above  430  years  be- 
fore Christ.  He  was  instructed  in  rhetoric  by 
his  father  Sophilus,  and  is  said  to  have  been  not 
inferior  in  eloquence  to  Themistocles,  Aristides, 
Pericles,  orGorgias,  who  lived  just  before  him. 
(Pint.  Decern  Rhetor.)  He  was  preceptor 
in  this  art  to  Thucydides,  (Marcellini,  Vit. 
Thucyd.)  who,  in  his  history,  [lib.  viii.)  men- 
tions him  with  respect  as  an  eminent  orator. 
He  was  the  first  who  wrote  precepts  on  the  art 
of  oratory  (Quintil.  Insiit.  lib.  iii.  c.  I.},  and 
he  first  introduced  the  practice  of  pleading  for 
hire  (Amm.  Marcell.  lib.  xxx.  c.  4.).  Plu- 
tarch, as  well  as  Thucydides,  bestows  liberal 
praise  upon  Antiphon ;  he  speaks  of  him  as 
having  been  an  enci^ctic  and  persuasive  orator, 
of  fertile  invention,  and  ingenious  and  adroit  111 
adapting  himself  to  the  prepossessions  and  in- 
terests of  his  auditors,  Philosiratus  (DeSophis- 
tis,  lib,  \,)  describes  him  as  possessing  a  won- 
derful power  of  soothing  the  minds  of  his  hear- 
er?, and  alleviating  the  pressure  of  giief.  Pla- 
to, on  the  contrary,  in  his  Menexenus,  treats  his 
talents  with  contempt,  and  makSs  Socrates  em- 
ploy him  in  opposition  to  Aspasia  :  but  it  is  to 
be  remembered,  that  Socrates  had  frequently 
been  attacked  and  insulted  by  the  sophist  ■,  and 
particularly  by  Antiphon.  Whatever  were  the 
talents  of  this  orator,  he  seems  to  have  made 
an  ill  use  of  them.  It  is  believed  that  he  con- 
tributed to  establish  the  tyranny  of  the  four 
hundred  in  Athens ;  and,  accordingto  Flutaxch, 
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be  was,  for  this  o^nce,  coodetiined  and  exe- 
cuted as  a  traitor,  and  his  hody  was  thrown  out 
of  the  walls  of  the  city  :  this  is  said  to  have 
happened  in  the  first  year  of  the  ninety-second 
Olympiad,  or  411  years  before  Christ.  Otjicr 
Writers  give  a  different  account  of  the  manner 
of  his  death.  Formerly  sixty  orations  were 
-extant  under  his  name,  of  which  Cecilius,  die 
rhetorician,  affirmed  twenty- five  to  be  spurious. 
At  present  only  sixteen  remain.  The  subjects 
of  these  are  criminatory,  for  murder,  or  man- 
slaughter, or  defensive  m  similar  causes.  Some 
have  doubted  their  authenticity :  but  Fabriciui 
and  other  great  critics  are  of  opinion  that  diey 
are  genuine.  They  have  been  edited,  with  the 
orations  of  j^schines,  Lysias,  &c.  by  Aldus, 
in  folio,  atlRomc,  ia  1513  ;  by  H.  Stmiens,  in 
>tS7Si  ^'^i  !■)  Bvo.  by  Miniatus,  at  Hanau,  in 
.161^.  .'Plm.  Fh.  jimtjf.  fabric.  Bikl.Gr^te. 
lib.  li.  c.  a6.  &  1. — E. 

ANTISTHENES,  an  AAeniaa  phaoso- 
■pher,  the  ^fether  of  the  Cyoic  sect,  was  bom 
about  the  -ei^th  Olympiad,  or  493  years  be- 
fore Christ.  In  his  youth  he  bore  arms,  and 
-was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Tanazra,  in  which 
be  gave  proofs  of  ^ralour,  for  whiui  he  was  af- 
cterwards  applauded  by  Socrates.  Tunnag  his 
^attention  from  the  contesa  of  the  field  to  mose 
■of  the  schools,  he  learned  the  art  of  rtietoric 
under  the  celebrated  sophist  Gorgias.  From 
'the  study  of  eloquence  undn-  this  master,  he 
'proceeded  to  die  study  of  wisdom  under  So- 
crates i  and  though  his  residence  was  at  the  Fi- 
-neum,  about  forty  stadia,  or  five  miles,  from 
Athens,  he  came  thither  daily  to  attend  his  ma- 
ster's lectures.  He  profited  so  much  by  his  in- 
structions, that  he  advised  his  former  feUow- 
Etudents  to  become  the  disciples  of  this  excel- 
lent preceptor.  What  be  chiefly  admired  in 
Socrates,  was  the  indcpcndeuce  of  his  spirit, 
and  his  superiority  to  tite  allurements  of  wealth 
and  splendor.  Wliile  he  was  a  disciple  in  this 
school,  he  indulged  himeetf,  even  beyond  die 
precepts  or  example  of  his  master,  in  the  con- 
tempt of  external  appearance,  and  often  came 
into  the  school  in  an  old  and  ragged  cloak.  So- 
crates, dbserving  that  Antlsthenes  took  pains  to 
expose,  instead  of  concealing,  die  tattered  part  df 
bis  dress,  said  to  him,  '*  Wi^  so  ostentatious  ? 
Through  your-ri^s  1  see  your  vanity."  (^lian. 
Jib.  ix    c  56.) 

Upon  the  death  of  Soctntcs,  among  the  se- 
veral schools  which  uttc  instituted  at  Athens 
liy  the  more  eminent  of  his  scholars,  Ana- 
sthenes  formed  one  upon  the  moral  principle, 
■that  rigorous  discipline  and  hardy  sclf-com- 
iiiund  .IS  the  only  true  wisdom,    ae  chose  for 


his  school  a  gymnasium,  or  public  place  of 
exercise,  just  without  the  gates  of  the  city,  called 
The  Cynosargesi  or  The  Temple  of  the  Wtiiw 
Dog:  a  name  derived,  accoi^ing  to  Suidac, 
from  a'  temple  erected  upon  this  spot  to  Her- 
'Cules,  by  Didymus,  an  Athenian,  whose  dog 
had  run  away  with  the  victim  from  a  sacrifice, 
and  laid  it  down  in  this  place.  Others  suppose* 
that  the  foUowen  of  Antisthenes  were  called 
Cynics,  from  the  snarling  humour  of  their  ma-- 
ster.  His  school  resembled  that  of  Socrates,  ia 
being  rather  an  institution  of  manners,  than  a 
fieldqf  disputation  on  theoretical  opinitms.  His 
leading  object  appears  to  have  been,  the  correc- 
tion of  the  mord  disorders  of  luxury  and  ambi-. 
tion,  and  the  iutroduction  of  simplicity  of  man- 
ners ;  but  tlK  moroseness  of  hU  temper  led  hitq 
into  an  absurd  extreme  oi  anstenty.  In  his 
discourses,  be  expressed  the  utmost  contempt  of 
pleasure,  and  said, "  that  he  would  rather  be  mad, 
than  addicted  to  voluptuousness."  The  har^ 
severity  with  which  he  censured  the  luxuries  of 
the  times,  procured  him  the  t^pdlation  of  "The 
mere  Dog,"  (XvAMHEtw).  His  dress  and  mannet 
of  lite  were  suited  to  his  doctrine.  He  wore  a 
long  beard ;  wrapped  himself  in  a  lai^  mantle, 
which  was  his  ouly  garment  i  bore  a  wallet 
upon  his  shoulders,  ana  carried  a  staff  in  liis 
hand.  He  lived  upon  the  most  simple  diet, 
and  refi-ained  from  every  kind  of  effeminate 
indulgence.  His  austerity  towards  the  close  of 
lile  Mgeoerated  into  pusillanimous  fretfiilness. 
In  a  lingering  consumption,  which  tetmioated 
liis  days,  he  gKW  restless  and  impatient,  and 
cried  out,  "  Who  will  free-mc  from  my  pain?** 
Diogenes,  his  favourite  pupil,  presented  him 
with  a  dagger,  saying,  **  Let  this  free  you." 
.Antistbenes  replied,  "I  wished  to  be  freed  from 
pain,  not  firom  life."  It  may  be  reasonably 
-questioned,  whether  there  was  not  more  affec- 
tation and  vanity  than  true  magnanimity  in  the 
■character  of  Anristhencs ;  ana,  notwithstand- 
ing the  rigour  of  his  doctrine  and  manners,  we 
may  doubc  the  propriety  of  the  de  cription 
given  of  him  by  Eusebius,  (Prep.  £v.  lib.  xv. 
c.  xiii.)  that  he  was  "a  man  of  an  Herculean 
mind,"  ("H^MwitwrixM -rif  «>^^w  Pfovj;iMt). 

The  sum  of  the  moral  doctrine  ot  Antisthenes 
is  as  follows  :  Virtue  consists  not  inwords  but 
in  action.  Virtue,  with  bodily  strength,  is  suffi- 
cient for  a  happy  life.  They  only  are  noble 
■who  arc  virtuous.  A  wsc  man  will  live  rather 
according  to  the  precepts  of  virtue  than  the  laws 
and  customs  of  his  country.  The  wise  man 
only  understands  how  to  love.  The  love  of 
pleasure  is  a  temporary  madness. — Among 
J)tli«r  maxims  and  a^ophtheguis  ascribed  to  Jlus 
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philosopher,  are  these :  As  rust  consumes  iron, 
kO  doth  envy  consume  the  heart  of  man.  That 
state  is  hastening  to  ruin,  in  which  no  difference 
is  made  between  good  and  bad  men.  Those 
who  ^ould  never  diemust  live  virtuously.  The 
union  of  brethren  is  a  stronger  defence  than  a 
wail  of  brass.  A  wise  man  converses  with  the 
wicked  as  a  physician  with  the  sick,  not  to 
catch  the  disease  but  to  cure  it.  The  most  ne- 
cessary part  of  learning  is  to  unlearn  our  er- 
rors. A  lone  man  gains  by  his  philosophy  one 
thing  at  least,  the  power  of  conversing  with 
himself.  The  man  who  is  afraid  ofanother  is, 
though  he  may  not  be  aware  of  it,  a  slave.' — 
*'  Let  the  children  of  my  enemy,"  said  Anti- 
sthenes,  "live  luxuriously  J"  Bemg  told  that  a 
bad  man  had  been  praising  him,  he  said,  "  What 
foolish  thing  have  I  been  doing  >"  On  his  ini- 
tiation into  the  Orphic  mysteries,  he  was  told 
by '  the  priest  that  the  initiated  would  enjoy 
much  happiness  In  the  other  world ;  "  Why 
then  (said  he}  do  you  not  die?"  After  the 
death  of  Socrates,  meeting  with  certain  young 
met)  who  came  from  Fontus  to  Athens  to  at- 
tend upon  that  illustrioua  philosopher,  he  intro- 
duced them  to  Anytus,  one  of  his  accusers,  as- 
suring diem  that  he  could  teach  them  wisdom 
much  better  than  Socrates :  this  sarcasm  excitad 
the  indignation  of  the  Athenians  against  theatl- 
diors  of  the  disgrace  which  the  death  of  So- 
crates had  brought  upon  the  city ;  and  hastened 
their  deserved  punishment.  Though  specula- 
tive philosophy  was  not  taught  in  the  school  of 
Antisthenes,  he  borrowed  from  his  master  So- 
crates sublime  notions  of  the  divine  nature.  Ci- 
cero, mentioning  his  book  ofphysics,  cites  from 
it  this  memorable  sentence :  "  /i5e  Gerfj  ef  tht 
ftaph  are  many,  but  tht  God  of  nature  is  ottey" 
[populares  deos  multos,  natuialem  unum  esse. J 
(Nat.  Dcor.  lib.  i.  c.  xiii.) 

A  long  list  of  books,  on  various  topics,  writ- 
ten by  Antisthenes,  is  given  in  Diogenes  Latsr- 
tius:  but  nothing  remains  under  his  name  except 
two  declamations,  in  the  character  of  Ajax  and 
Ulysses,  published  in  the  Collection  of  ancient 
Orators,  by  Aldus,  in  1513  ;  by  H".  Stephens  in 
1575  ;  ana  by  Canter,  with  a  Latin  version,  as 
an  appendix  to  his  edition  of  Aristidcs,  printedin. 
iblio,  at  Basil,  in  1566.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
they  were  written  by  this  philosopher,  who  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  a  declaimer.  Jyiog. 
La'ert.  Suidas.  Fabric.  Bibl.  Grxc.  lib.  ii. 
c.  23.  &  32.     Stanley.     Brucker. — E. 

ANTQNIANO,  Sylvio,  cardinal,  a  learn- 
ed man  of  the  sixteenth  century-,  was  born  at 
Rome  in  1540,  of  an  obscure  family,  originally 
irem  Abruzzoi    He  rendered  himself  in  early 


youth  very  remarkable  for  his  faculty  of  im- 
provisation, or  speaking  extemporary  verses. 
Being  made  known  to  cardinal  Trucses,  that 
prelate  took  him  into  his  house,  and  caused  him 
to  be  carefully  instructed  tn  his  own  and  the 
learned  languages.  As  a  trial  of  his  abilities, 
the  cardinal,  at  a  solemn  banquet,  gave  him  a 
nosegay  to  present  to  the  person  in  company 
who  should  next  be  pope.  Sylvio  carried  it  to 
the  cardinal  de'  Medici,  afteru'ards  pope  Pius 
IV.  and  presented  it  with  a  very  elegant  com- 
pliment in  verse.  As  premeditation  might  be 
suspected  in  this  case,  the  company  tri^  him 
6n  various  casual  topics,  and  were  convinced  of 
his  extraordinary  powers.  Hercules  II.  duke  of 
Ferrara,  having  heard  him  with  great  admira- 
tion at  the  age  of  fifteen,  took  him  to  his  court, 
where  the  young  poet  made  acquaintance  with 
several  men  of  Teaming.  The  duke  assigned 
him  a  pension ;  and,  in  his  seventeenth  year, 
created  in  his  favour  an  extraordinary  profes- 
sorship of  belles  lettres,  on  which  occasion  he 
pronounced  some  orations,  tfterwardi  publish- 
ed. He  still  with  great  applause  continued  his 
practice  of  improvisation,  anditaupears  that  he 
sang  the  verges  he  made  to  his  lyre  or  harp. 
Pins  IV.  on  his  accession,  called  him  to  Rome, 
and  made  him  Latin  master  and  secretary  to  his 
ncf^ew  cardinal  Borromeo.  He  was  afterwards 
appointed  to  the  professorship  of  humanhy  in 
the  Roman  college,  where  he  read  lecCm^ei 
with  singular  reputation,  and  at  length  obtained 
the  rectorship  of  the  same  college.  On  ■die 
death  of  Pius  IV.  he  was  made  secretary  of  the 
sacred  college  by  Pius  V.  which  post  he  occu- 
pied for  twenty-live  years.  Clement  VIII. 
created  him  secretary  of  the  briefs,  and  the  elo- 
quence with  which  he  drew  up  the  pontifical 
letters  was  much  admired.  The  same  pope 
madelum  his  chamberlain,  and  finally  cardmal. 
The  intenseness  of  his  studies  did  not  permit  him 
long  to  enjoy  this  promotion ;  for  it  brought  on 
a  disease,  of  which  he  died  in  his  sixty-third 
year.  He  vras  a  man  of  modest  and  regular 
inannras,  and  is  said  never  to  have  violated  lui 
chastity.  He  left  a  variety  of  works  in  verse 
and  prose.  The  principal  arc,  *'  De  Chris- 
tiana Puerorum  Educatione  \  "  Disseij^do  de 
Ohscuritaie  Solis  in  MorteChristi ;"  "  De  Suc- 
ccssione  Apostolica  ;"  "  De  Stylo  Ecclesiasti- 
co,  seu  dc  conscribenda  Ecclesiastica  Historia ;" 
'*  De  Primatu  Sancti  Petri ;"  "  Lucubrationes 
in  Rhetoricam  Aristotclis,  et  in  Orationes  Ci- 
ceronis."  This  cardinal  -is  also  -said  to  have 
have  had  a  share  in  the  catechism  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent.  Bayle.  Ttrabaschi.—A. 
ANTONIDES,  J.  Vander  Goes,  ac«. 
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lebratetl  Dutch  poet,  was  born  in  Zealand,  of 
anabaptist  parents,  in  an  humble  condition. 
He  had  a  tolerabk  education,  and  was  put  to 
the  business  of  an  apothecary  ^  but  the  fame  of 
Vondcl  and  other  poets  of  his  country  incited 
him  to  the  cultivation  of  a  natural  talent  for 
poetry.  He  began  with  making  trantlations 
from  the  best  Latin  writers,  and  liaving  thus 
laid  a  foundation  of  good  taste,  he  laimcnLed  in- 
to original  composition.  He  wrote  a  tragedy 
upon  the  conquest  of  China  by  the  Tartars,  en- 
titled "  Trazil ;"  which  was  followed  by  "  Bci- 
lona  in  Chains,"  a  piece  which  obtained  great 
applause  from  thebest  judges.  His  capita)  work 
was  a  descriptive  and  heroic  poem,  entitled  the 
"  Y  Stroom,"  or  River  Y,  which  forms  the 
port  of  Amsterdam.  This  made  hitn  well 
known,  and  obtained  for  htm  the  patronage  of 
M.  de  Bu$cro,  deputy  in  the  college  of  admiral- 
ty, who  tQok  him  from  hts  obscure  situation, 
and  procured  him  a  secretary's  place  in  the  admi- 
ralty. He  soon  after  married  a  clergyman's 
daughter,  who  also  had  a  talent  for  poetry.  He 
himself  left  the  Muses  for  the  duties  of  his  post ; 
and  died  of  a  consumption,  in  the  flower  of  his 
age,  in  1684.  He  had  promised  and  begnn  a 
life  of  St-  Paul,  but  only  a  few  fragments  of  k 
ever  appealed.  His  works  were  publised  in 
4to.  at  Amsterdam,  in  1714,  imder  the  inspec- 
tion of  Mr.  Hoogstraten,  one  of  the  masters  of 
the  Latin  school.     Martri. — A. 

ANTONINUS  PIUS,  ritm  Aurtlha  Fui- 
vltis  Boieniui  Antamnus  vizs  born  at  Lanuvium 
inltaly,  A.D.  S6.  Hisfatnily  bad  its  origin  from 
Nisines  in  Gaul,  and  had  long  flourished  in  vir- 
tue and  honour.  Both  his  grandfathers,  and  his 
father,  were  consuls.  His  maternal  grandfather, 
Arrius  Antoninus,  was  intimate  with  Pliny  the 
younger,  anddislingjiishedhimself  by  die  sweet- 
ness of  his  disposition,  and  his  attachment  to 
letters.  It  was  in  his  house  that  the  young  Ti- 
tus finished  his  education  after  the  death  of  his 
father.  On  arriving  at  manhood,  his  character 
displayed  itself  in  the  most  advantageous  man~ 
rer.  To  a  happy  physiognomy  he  joined  a  cul- 
tivated understanding,  eloquence,  mildness  and 
dignity  of  manners,  and  aH  the  virtues  of  die 
heart.  ,  He  was  perfectly  froe  from  afiectation 
and  vain  glory,  simple  and  natural  in  his  tastes, 
and  guided  by  moderation  in  kU  his  seatiinenis 
and  actions. 

In  the  course  of  puUic  honours  to  which 
his  birth  andconnectionsentitled  him,  he  rose  to 
the  consulate,  A.  D.  120,  And  was  afterwards 
chi»en  by  Adrian  to  be  one  of  the  four  consu- 
lars  between  whom  tlic  supreme  magistracy  of 
Italy  was  divided.     In  his  turn  lie  became  pro- 


consul of  Asia,  in  whidi  high  tmsr  be  acquired 
a  reputation,  even  surpassing  that  of  his  grand- 
father Arrius  in  the  same  post.  On  his  return 
from  Asia  he  was  much  in  the  council  and  con- 
fidence of  Adrian,  and  always  inclined  to  the 
most  lenient  measures.  He  married  Annix 
Faustina,  the  daughter  of  Annius  Verus,  a  la- 
dy who'fc  conduct  was  far  from  irreproachable  j 
but  he  avoided, public  scandal,  and  treated  with 
the  greatest  respect'his  aged  fatber-trv-law,  who 
was  accustomeil  to  enter  the  senate  leaning  on 
his  arm.  By  tliis  marriage  he  had  two  sons 
and  two  daughters.  The  sons  died  young. 
The  eldest  daughter,  married  to  Lamia  Sylva- 
nus,  died  when  Titus  departed  for  his  Asiatic 
government,  ^c  other,  Faustina,  was  married 
to  Marcus  Aurelius,  afterwards  emperor. 

When  Adrian,  after  die  death  of  Verus,  de- 
temuned  upon  tJie  adoption  of  Antoninus,  be 
found  some  difficulty  in  persuading  him  to  ac- 
cept of  the  succession  to  so  vast  a  charge  as  the 
Roman  cmpirci  but  tiaving  overcome  his  r^oc- 
tance,  be  declared  his  nonunaiion  in  presence  of 
a  council  of  the  principal  senators  on  February 
z$,  A.  D.  138,  and  instantly  made  him  his 
colleague  in  the  proconsular  and  tiibunitial  au- 
thorities. He  next  caused  Antoninus  to  adopt 
the  son  of  Verus,  then  seven  years  of  age,  and 
Marcos  Annius,  afterwards  Aurelius,  a  kias- 
maii  of  Adrian,  and  nephew  to  his  own  wife, 
then  aged  abost  seventeen.  The  excellent  con- 
duct M  Antoninus,  during  tbe  last  months  of 
Adrian's  life,  has  been  aheady  racntioncd  under 
the  accontit  of  that  emperor.  He  succeeded  to 
the  throne  on  July  lO,  13S,  with  the  universal 
applause  of  the  senate  and  people,  who  foresaw, 
in  hie  well-tried  virtues,  that  hap|»ness  which  a^ 
wiscaitd  good  sovereign  can  confer  on  his  subjects. 

Theaanquiility  enjoyed  by  Aie  Roman  world 
during  such  ^  reign,  afford  not  many  topics, 
for  history  ;  yet  it  may  be  regretted  that  the, 
only  direct  infbnnaik>n  we  have  conceming 
this  period  of  good  government  is  derived 
from  a  single  otncure  nistorian,  Capitcdinus. 
It  appears  that  the  senate  joyfully  conferred 
on  the  new  emperor  the  usual  honours  and 
titles,  to  which  they  added  die  surname  of 
Pius  i  an  epithet  which  he  may  be  thought  in 
many  ways  to  have  deserved  i  but  which  was 
probably,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  suggested  by  the 
zeal  he  showed  in  defending  and  honouring  the- 
memory  of  his  predecessor.  His  clemency  was 
signalised  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign 
on  tbe  occasion  of  one  or  more  conspiracies 
formed  against  him.  Though  he  could  not 
prevent  the  course  of  justice  against  the  princi- 
pals, he  forbad  all  inquiry  after  their  accom- 
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pikes,  and  took  under  his  special  protection  the  those  magnificent  decorations  which  still  distin- 
■00  of  AttiliuE,  one  of  the  chief  conspirators,  guish  it,  die  amphitheatre  and  aqueduct. 
Some  comraotidns  which  arose  in  various  parts  This  emperor,  like  his  predecessor,  interested 
of  the'empire  were  without  much  difficulty  ap-  himself  in  the  improvement  of  jurisprudence  ; 
peased  by  his  lieutetiants.  In  Britain  tlie  incur-  and  he  issued  three  decrees,  which  display  a 
sions  of  the  Brigaotes  were  repressed  ;  and  the  laudable  spirit  of  equity.  The  first  was,  that 
boundanes  of  the  R(»naii  province  were  ex-  no  one  should  be  again  prosecuted  on  a  charge 
tended  byibuilding  a  new  wall  to  the  north  of  of  which  he  had  been  once  acquitted ; — the 
that  of  Adrian,  from  the  mouth  of  the  £sk  to  second,  that  the  children  of  a  person  become 
that  of  the  Tweed.  On  the  whole,  the  reign  a  Roman  citizen,  who  were  not  so  thejuiclves, 
of  Antoninus  Was  uncommonly  pacific;  and  should  not  (as  was  formerly  the  Jaw)  forfeit 
he  made  good  a  saying  of  Scipio,  which  he  their  inheritance  to  the  treasury; — the  tliird, 
frequently  repeated,  "  That  he  preferred  saving  that  a  woman,  prosecuted  for  adultery  by  hct 
the  life  of  one  citizen  to  destroying  a  thousand  husband,  should  have  a  right  to  recriminate. 
t^emies."  '  He  also  issued  rescripts  in  favour  of  die  Chris- 
He  devoted  his  whole  time  and  care  to  the  tians,  to  protect  them  from  po])u!ar  rage  and 
good  government  of  the  sute  in  all  its  parts,  legal  injusHce.  One  of  these,  addressed  to  the 
extending  his  vigilance  to  the  remotest  districts,  people  of  Asia  Minor,  is  extant  in  Eusebius 
and  every  where  protecting  the  people  from  op-  (Hist.  Ecdes,  lib.  iv.),  and  bears  an  honourablA 

f>ression,  and  promoting  their  welfere.  He  testimony  to  their  character, 
aved  to  lay  before  the  senate  the  motives  of  all  It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  reputation  for  wU- 
his  actions  ;  and  in  fais  mode  of  living  and  dom  and  justice  which  Antoninus  by  such  x 
conversing,  be  adopted  that  aiir  of  equality,  and  conduct  acquired,  should  spread  through  all  the 
those  popular  manners,  which  had  distinguished  conntries  bordering  on  the  Roman  empire,  and 
his  predecessors,  Trajan  and  Adrian.  The  give  him  a  weight  and  authority  which  force 
sweetness  of  his  temper  was  manifested  on  nu-  could  not  have  bestowed.  Some  of  the  neigh- 
merous  occasions  of  Indignity  offered  t4^  him-  bouring  kings  came  to  salute  him  ;  others  sent 
self;  and  no  professed  philosopher  could  surpass  embassadors  to  him,  and  appointed  him  arbiter 
him  in  the  forgiveness  of  injuries.  Under  his  of  their  difierences.  The  king  of  Parthia  was 
reign  the  race  of  informers  was  absdut^y  abo-  prevented  from  making  war  upon  the  Arnie- 
li^ed ;  in  consequence,  never  were  condemna-  nians  by  a  simple  letter  from  him  ;  and  the 
tions  and  confiscations  more  rare.  Various  Lazes,  a  peopleof  Colchis,  elevated  Pacorus  to 
puUic  calamities  happened  in  his  time ;  dearths,  riicir  throne  on  his  recommendation, 
inundations,  fires,  and  earthquakes  ;  all  which  His  private  life  was  frugal  and  modest ;  his 
he  relieved  with  the  utmost  beneficence.  He  table  deccntj  his  amusements  innocent ;  and 
was  extremely  careful  of  laying  burthens  upon  scatrdy  a  spot  can  be  discovered  to  tarnish  the 
his  people  ;  and  this  was  a  reason  why  he  ne-  purity  of  his  character.  Perhaps  he  was  too 
vcr  made  progresses  through  his  dominions,  indulgent  towards  an  unworthy  wife,  who  ccr- 
This  way  of  thinking  rendered  him  frugal  of  tainly  did  not  deserve  those  divine  honours 
the  puUic  revenues,  while  he  was  liberal  of  his  whidi  he  lavished  upon  her  memory.  His  mti 
own  patrimony;  aremarkabkinstanceofwhtch  note  exactness  was  ridiculed  by  some  whp  were 
he  gave,  in  paying  (contranf  to  the  rcmon-  not  aware  of  the  advantages  of  such  a  quality 
Etrances  of  his  \vi£)  a  donative  which  he  had  in  the  management  of  complicated  concerns, 
promised  the  people  on  his  adoption,  out  of  his  Soon  after  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  he  ma- 
private  fortune,  instead  of  the  public  treasury.  tiifi»ted  his  esteem  for  the  opening  virtues  of 
His  economy  led  him  to  withdraw  several  pen-  Marcus  Aurdius,  by  marryinghim  to  hi.s  daugh- 
siens  which  had  been  given  undeservedly,  "For  ter  Faustina,  and  declanng  him  Cajssr.  In 
(said  he)  nothing  can  be  more  scandalous  and  course  of  time  he  accumulated  all  sorts  of  ho- 
cruel,  than  to  suficr  the  commonwealth  to  be  nours  upon  him,  and  was  repaid  {jy  the  pro- 
devoured  by  those  who  have  done  it  no  service."  foundest  Submission  and  a  true  filial  attachment. 
With  ail  this,  he  was  entirely  free  from  avarice  Aurelius  never  left  him,  and  shared  with  him 
or  tlie  desire  of  hoarding  ;  and  he  readily  ex-  in  all  the  cares  of  government,  without  the 
pended  considerable  suins  in  works  of  ornament  least  umbi-age  or  suspicion  on  either  part.  In 
and  utility,  and  even  on  the  pleasures  of  die  diis  state  of  domestic  and  public  tranquillity  lie 
people.  Of  his,buildings,  the  most  remarkable  reached  his  seventy -fourth  year,  whan,  in  the 
in  Rome  was  a  temple  in  honour  of  Adrian.  It  month  of  March,  A,  D.  101,  at. his  favourite 
is  probable  that  Ntsiocs  was  indebted' to  him  for  country  Kat  of  Lori,  he  fell  ill  of  a  fever,  th« 
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fatal  event  of  which  he  soon  foresaw.  Sum- 
moning the  great  officers  of  state,  he  confirmed 
in  their  presence  his  choice  of  Aurelius  as  a  suc- 
cessor, and  caused  the  imperial  ensigns  to  be 
carried  to  him.  In  a  delirium  which  soon  en- 
sued, all  his  thoughts  were  turned  on  the  com- 
monwealth, and  he  deprecated  the  anger  of  the 
kings  whom  he  supposed  hostile  to  it.  In  a  In- 
cid  interval  he  gave  as  a  watchword  to  the  prz- 
torian  tribune,  jE^uattimilas,  and  then  placidly 
expired,  having  reigned  twenty-two  yeais,  se- 
ven months,  and  twenty-six  days.  His  ashes 
were  deposited  in  the  tomb  of  Adrian,  and  di- 
vine honours  were  unanimously  decreed  by  the 
senate  to  his  memory.  The  death  of  the  (ather 
of  his  cuuntry,  though  at  so  mature  an  ape,  was 
lamented  throughout  the  empire  as  a  public  ca- 
lamicv,  and  his  praises  were  universally  re- 
counded.  One  of  the  best  proofs  of  the  high 
veneration  in  which  his  name  was  held,  was, 
that  during  a  century,  all  succeeding  Roman 
emperors  chose  to  bear  the  name  of  Antoninus, 
3s  the  most  popular  appellation  tliey  could  as- 
sume. Marcus  Aurelius  and  the  senate  conse- 
crated to  his  memory  a  sculptured  pillar,  still 
subsisting  as  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of 
Rome,  under  the  name  of  the  Jntonine  column. 
Vnivers.  Hist.     Crevitr,  Hi:t.  des  Emp. — A. 

ANTONINUS,  Marcus  Aurelius. 
Marcus  jiiinius  jiurtUus  Antotiintii,  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  Roman  emperors,  was 
bom  in  the  year  of  Rome  872,  of  Christ  121, 
during  the  second  consulate  of  his  paternal 
great- grandfather,  M.  Annius  Verus.  His  fa- 
mily was  originally  from  Ucubis,  or  Succubis, 
in  Spain,  and  was  related  to  that  of  Adrian. 
This  emperor  was  his  patron  and  protector 
irora  early  youth ;  raised  him  to  the  rank  of 
knighthood  at  six  years  of  age,  associated  him 
to  the  college  of  Salian  priests,  and  finally,  by 
procuring  his  adoption  into  the  imperial  family, 
caused  his  succession  to  the  empire.  The  care 
of  his  education  devolved  on  his  paternal  granil- 
■  father,  Annius  Verus, a  patrician;  for  his  fa- 
ther, who  had  espoused  Domitia  Calvilla  Lu- 
cilla,  daughter  of  Calvisius  Tullus,  died  at  an 
early  age.  He  was  instructed  in  all  the  arts 
proper  to  form  the  body  and  mind ;  but  among 
the  latter  he  had  little  taste  for  poetry  and  elo- 
quence :  whereas  philosophy  possessed  his  whole 
soul;  The  species  of  philosophy  to  which  he 
attached  himself,  was  that  most  connected  with 
morals  and. the  regulation  of  life  and  conduct. 
Upon  the  solid  basis  of  this  his  whole  charac- 
ter was  formed )  and  so  early,  that  he  assumed 
the  philosophic  mantle  at  the  age  of  twelve. 
Tlicnceforth  he  began  to  practise  the  aus,teiitie3 


of  this  profession ;  and  all  the  excesses  of  his 
youth  were  excesses  of  study,  of  discipline,  and 
of  self-denial.  The  natural  sweemess  of  his 
temper  prevented,  however,  this  strictness  from 
degenerating  into  moroseness  and  reserve ;  nor 
liad  he  any  of  that  stoical  pride  which  has  often 
attended  Uie  artiScial  elevation  characteristic  of 
that  sect.  To  his  tutors  he  manifested  a  doci- 
lity and  gratitude  almost  unexampled,  regarding 
them  as  hi^  best  benefactors,  and  treating  them, 
both  living  and  dead,  with  every  mark  of  re- 
spect and  veneration.  The  most  celebrated 
among  them  were  Herodes  Atticus,  a  Greek 
orator ;  Cornelius  Fronto,  a  Latin  orator  1  and, 
above  all,  Junius  Rusticus,  a  man  of  famity,  ad- 
dicted to  the  Stoic  philosophy. 

Soon  after  taking  the  manly  robe,  yowig 
Annius  was  nominated  to  the  honorary  prefec- 
ture of  Rome  during  the  Latin  festival.  About 
this  time  he  displayed  his  generosity  towards  hii 
only  sister  Annia  Cornificie,  inching  to  her  all 
the  property  of  their  father.  He  himself  waj 
fully  satisfied  with  his  prospects  as  heir  to  his 
grandfather.  His  adoption  by  Antoninus  Pius 
into  the  Aofclian  &mily  took  place  in  his  se- 
venteenth year,  and  was  a  consequence  of  the 
highjsteera  which  Adrian  had  conceived  of 
his  virtues'.  The  views  of  future  empire  made 
not  the  least  change  in  his  carriage  or  ii>ode  of 
life.  He  continued  with  as  much  ardour  as  be- 
fore to  frequent  the  schools,-  and  to  pursue  the 
studies  of  pnilosophy.  His  advancement  under 
Antoninus  to  the  dignity  of  Csesar,  and  of  son- 
in-law  to  that  emperor,  is  mentioned  in  the  ac- 
count of  that  reign.  The  bride  widi  whose 
hand  he  was  honoured,  the  younger  Faustina, 
has  rendered  her  name  too  celebrated  by  her 
gallantries,  to  give  a  high  idea  of  the  felicity 
enjoyed  by  her  domestic  partner  ;  yet  Aurelius 
himself  was  cither  insensible  or  indifferent  to 
the  errors  of  her  conduct ;  and  always  expressed 
the  warmest  regard  and  affi:ction  for  her. 

All  the  civic  honours  that  Antoninus  could 
accumulate  on  a  favourite  and  designed  succes- 
sor, were  progressively  conferred  on  Aurelius, 
He  had  a  palace  assigned  him,  was  twice  consul, 
chief  of  one  of  the  centuries  of  Roman  knights, 
and  at  length  associated  to  the  tribunitidl  and 
proconsular  authorities.  He  was  admitted  to  all 
confidential  councils  ;  and  so  necessary  did  he 
render  himself  to  his  adopted  father,  that,  during 
tlie  space  of  nearly  twenty-three  years,  he  ne- 
ver but  twice  slept  apart  from  him  in  town  or 
country. 

The  first  act  of  Aurelius,  on  his  assnmptioa 
of  the  sovereignty,  was  of  a  kind  which  pre- 
cludes all  Suiprise  at  subsequent  instances  of  his 
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disinterestedness.  L.  Aureliut  Commodus,  the  ry ;  and,  in  every  thing  but  craehy,  which  he 
son  of  that  Verus  who  had  been  adopted  by  was  restrained  from  exercising,  he  exhibited  all 
Adrian,  had  been  joined  with  Marcus  Aurelius  the  follies  and  vices  of  the  worst  of  his  predeccs- 
in  the  adoption  of  Antoninus,  and  seemed  sors.  Aurelius,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  pbilo- 
equally  destined  to  the  succession.  But  Antoni-  sophcr  on  the  throne  ;  and  there  was  not  a  lir- 
nus,  displeased* with  the  defects  and  vices  of  the  tue,  public  or  private,  of  which  he  did  not  af- 
youth,  though  he  raised  him  to  the  dignities  of  ford  a  model.  His  deference  for  the  senate  sur- 
the  state,  had  yet  excluded  him  from  any  shars  passed,  if  possible,  that  of  the  line  of  good  cm-  ' 
in  the  sovereignty,  by  constituting  Auraius  die  pcrors  whom  he  succeeded.  He  performed  all 
soli  heir  to  the  throne ;  and  the  senate  had  the  duties  of  a  senator  with  the  utmost  exact- 
readiiy  confiiined  this  intention  oi  the  deceased  ness ;  and  took  a  pleasure  in  committing  to  the 
emperor.  But  Aurelius,  entirely  on  his  own  free  determination  of  that  body  affairs  of  public 
motion,  procured  him  to  be  declared  his  col-  consequence.  He  would  not  touch  the  money 
league,  at  the  same  time  promising  him  his  in  the  treasury  without  their  express  pennis- 
dau^ter  Lucilla  in  m«rrizge,  and  causing  him  sion;  "  for  (said  he)  all  belongs  la  the  senate- 
to  take  his  own  original  natne  of  Verus,  by  and  people,  and  we  have  nothing  which  wc  io- 
which  this  prince  was  afterwards  known.  The  not  hold  from  you."  His  attention  tothe  hap- 
two  joint  emperors  then  proceeded  from  the  se-  piness  of  his  people  was  unremitted.  He  in- 
nate to  the  pistorian  camp,  where  they  made  dulged  them  in  every  liberty  compatible  wirft 
the  accustomed  donative  to  the  soldiers;  and  good  government  j  and  such  of  their  vicious  ha- 
each  pronounced  an  oration  in  honour  of  An-  bits  as  he  could  not  reform  by  gentle  means,  he 
toninusathis  funeral.  Soon  after,  Faustina  was  patiently  endured.  "Wccannot  (hewxs  wont 
delivered  of  male  twins,  one  of  whom  died  to  say)  make  men  as  we  wish  thera^  to  be ;  we 
young,  the  other  was  Commodus,  his  htht^t  muse  take  them  as  they  are,  and  do  the  best  with 
successor.  theAi  that  lies  in  our  power."     Thus  the  mo- 

In  the  first  year  of  (lie  new  reign,  the  public  deration  of  his  character  influenced'him  even  ia 
. tTsnquitlity  was  broken  by  a  war  with  Volo-  thosepoints  which  he  hadmosE  at'heart.  Like 
geses,  king  of  Farthia,  who  invaded  .Armenia,  all  really  good  sovereigns,,  he  was  careful  not 
and:  at  the  same  time  matfe  an  irruption  into  to  oppress  his  subjects  by  exactions;  and  there- 
Syria.  The  success  he  first  met  with  caused  fone  nesistedwiihtirmnessall  demandsof  unrca-- 
Vcrus  to  proceed  to  the  east,  in  order  to  take  sonabla  largesses.  Ala  moment  of  victory,  he 
the  supreme  command.  His  journey,  howevei\  ventured  to  tell  his  expecting  soldiers,  "All  that 
was  rather  a  tour  for  pleasure  than  a. military  is  given  you  beyond  your  due  must  come  from 
expeditidn  ;  and,  in  fact,  he  never  came  within  the  blood'^of  your  parents  and  relations)"  In  a 
ti^t  of  the  enemy.  In  the  mean  time  the  Ro-  time  of  public  distress,  rather  than  add  to  the 
man  commanders  obtained  various  signal  sue-  burthen  of  the  provinces,  he  preferred  selling 
cesses,  and,  in  particular,  Avidius  Cassius  gain-  the  furniture  and  rarities  of  his  palace,  ana 
ed  a  great  victory  over  the  Parthians,  near  Eu-  even  his  wife's  rich  wardrobe.  Though  him- 
ropus  in  S^ia.  Martius  Verus  took  prisoner  self  philosophically  indifferent  to  shows  and 
the  satrap  liridates  in  Armenia,  and  the  Roman  public  spectacles,  he  indulged  the  people  in  the 
arms  were  carried  into  Media.  The  war  lasted  pleasures  of  that  kind  to  which  they  were  iu- 
four  years,  and  ended  in  a  treaty,  by'which  curably  addicted;  only  somewhat  reducing  the 
Sohemus,  king  of  Armenia,  was  restored  to  his  expense  of  theatrical  exhibitions.  He  softened 
dirone,  whence  the  Parthians  had  driven  him.  likewise  the  cruelty  of  the  gladiatorian  com- 
VeruB  acquired  nothing  but  contempt  from  the  bats,  by  substituting  less. hurtnil.amu  to  mortal 
foreign  nations  to  whom  he  had  displayed  his  ©nes. 

indolent  and  luxurious  disposition,  yet  he  was        His-  clemency  tovrards  criminals  was  carried 

decorated  by  the  army  with  the  title  of  Imptrw  to  a  mischievous  excess,  and  lenity  in  general 

tor,  and  various  pompous-  appellations.     It  was  may  be  considered  as  the  chief  foible  of  bis  cha- 

during  the  course  of  this  war  that  he  married  racter.     Yet  his  regard  to  justice  was  constant 

Lucilla.    On  th&  return  of  Verus  to  Rorne^  and  sincere     He  expedited  the  decision  of  pro- 

bodi  emperors  triumphed  conjointly,  and  a  per-  cess«,  augmented  the  number  of  days  on  vrfiich 

fcct  union  reigned  between  them.  the  couns  were  to  sit,  and  emulated  his  prede- 

Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  different  cessor  in  passing  ordinances  for  the  improve- 

thaa  the  conduct  and  character  of  these  two  mcnt  of  jurisprudence.     The  right  of  succes- 

partners.    Verus  brought  back  with  him  a  more  sion  of  children  to  their  mothers  was  by  him 

confirmed  taste  for  extravagance  and  debaucbc*  first  made  a  pact  of  the  Roman  law;  andhs. 
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ftppointetl  a  particular  pnetor  to  undertake  the 
guardianship  of  minors.  Many  other  wise  and 
useful  regulations  were  the  fruit  of  his  attention 
to  this  imporlant  branch  of  his  duty. 

The  reign  of  Marcus  Antoninus  was  more 
eventful  than  that  of  Fius  had  been.  The  fate 
of  Ronoe  was  nearer  at  hand,  and  the  surround' 
ing  barbarous  nations  became  less  and  less  capa- 
ble  of  restraint.  Before  the  termination  of  the 
Parthtc  war,  the  Marcomaniti,  who  inhabited 
the  ooodern  Bohemia,  with  other  German  tribes, 
hepa  dtosc  hostilities  which  disturbed  the  re- 
pose of  this  good  emperor  during;  almost  the 
whole  of  the  remainder  of  his  life.  A  rapid 
glance  over  the  principal  events  of  this  war  will 
suffice  for  our  purpose.  As  soon  as  peace  in  the 
can  had  freed  the  empire  from  one  foe,  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  repelling  the  attacks  of  an- 
odief ;  and  both  emperors  left  Rome  togedier, 
with  a  new-levied  amry,  in  i66,  and  passed 
the  wintcf  at  Aqutkia.  fiefore  their  departure, 
Marcus  dis^ved  his  attachment  to  religion  hy 
a  profusion  of  sacrifices  and  lustrations ;  and 
was  not  even  cMttcoted  widiout  calling  in  the 
aid  of  foreign  rites  to  render  all  the  deities  pro- 
pitious. It  IS  to  be  observed,  that  the  Stoic  phi- 
losophy, 6rml^  as  it  fortified  the  mind  widi  re- 
tptxt  to  moral  duties,  left  it  vcrv  weak  on  tiie 
side  of  religion,  to  the  superstitious  practices 
and  supcniatural  pretensions  of  which  it  en- 
joined a  reverent  regard.  What  was  cffi»;tcd 
by  arms  and  negodanoos  till  the  death  of  Verus, 
three  years  afierwaids,  is  little  known,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  nothing  decisive.  That  un- 
worthy colleague  of  a  philosopher  died  of  an 
apoplexy  in  169,  and  relieved  the  empire  from 
an  useless  buithen,  and  Antoninus  from  aa 
embarrassing  partner.  He  did  not  hesitate* 
however,  to  prostitute  divine  honours  upon  such 
a  character ;  and,  in  his  Memoirs,  he  speaks  of 
him  with  a  respect  which  he  did  not  merit,  and 
which  is  not  compatible  with  die  stigma  he  cast 
on  bis  memory  in  an  address  to  the  senate.  He 
caused  his  widow  soon  after  to  marry  Pompei- 
anus,  a  man  of  merit,  but  of  moderate  rank.  - 
In  the  next  year  ihe  emperor,  now  sole,  re- 
turned to  Pannonia,  and  pushed  ihc  war  with 
vigour  against  the  Marcomanni,  who  had  gain- 
ed a  great  victory  over  Vindex,  the  pnetorian 
prefect,  and  had  advanced  as  fax  as  Aquilaa. 

During  five  successive  years  he  remained  in 
Aose  countries,  without  returning  to  Rome, 
supporting  all  the  faiieues  andhardships  incident 
to  a  military  life  ana  a  rigorous  climate,  with 
exemplary  patience,  and  practising  those  lessons 
which  it  nad  been  the  great  business  of  his  early 
discipline  to  inculcate.     Few  of  the  particular 


actions  of  this  warfare  are  recorded.  One  of  the 
most  sii^ular  was  a  battle  gained  by  the  Romans 
over  the  lazyges  upon  the  frozen  Danube.  A 
more  celebrated  event  is  a  deliverance  from  im- 
minent danger,  and  a  victory  obtained  by  the 
emperor  in  person  over  the  Quadi,  the  conse- 
quence of  an  cxtraordinsuy  storm  of  rain,  hail, 
and  lightning,  which  disconcerted  ttie  barba- 
rians, and  which  was  regarded  as  miraculous. 
Antoninus  and  the  Romans  attributed  this  in- 
terpositton  in  their  favour  to  Jupiter  and  Mer- 
cury ;  but  the  Christians  represented  it  to  be 
die  effect  of  the  prayers  of  a  supposed  legion  of 
that  religion  serving  in  the  army ;  and  the  church 
has  consecrated  the  miracle  under  the  tide  of  the 
tiuialtring  hgitn.  The  date  of  tliis  event  is 
fixed  by  Tillemont  to  A.  D.  174.  The  gene- 
ral issue  of  the  war  was,  that  the  barbarians 
were  repressed,  and  Pannonia  deKrcred  from 
their  incursions  ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  allow 
them  establishments  oa  the  territories  of  the  em- 
pire, diongfa  as  peaceful  colonists,  and  not  as  foes. 
The  subjugation  of  the  Marcomanni,  which 
Antoniiuu  liad  much  at  heart,  was  prevented 
by  the  revolt  of  Avldius  Cassius,  who  assumed 
the  purjde  in  Syria.  A  report  that  he  spread  of 
the  death  of  die  emperor  engaged  die  Syrian  ar- 
my and  several  neighbouring  people  to  declare 
for  him.  But  this  rebellion,  whjch  at  firM  put 
on  a  threatening  aspect,  was  quelled  while  An- 
tODinas  was  preparing  to  march  against  the 
usurper,  by  a  conspiracy  among  the  officers  of 
Cassius,  in  which  he  and  his  son  were  killed. 
The  clemency  shown  by  the  emperor  towards 
the  family  of  this  guilty  sul^ect  was  most  ex- 
emplary ;  and,  on  obtaim'ng  possession  of  his 
papers,  be  committed  them  to  the  iliunes  with- 
out reading  them. 

Antoninus  made  a  progress  through  the  east 
after  the  suppression  of  this  revolt,  and  readily 
pardoned  all  the  places  which  had  declared  for 
Cassius,  with  the  exception  of  Antiogh,  which 
he  deprived  for  a  time  of  its  amusements  and 
privileges,  but  restored  them  on  Its  repentance. 
Faustina  accompanied  him  on  this  journey,  and 
died  in  it  a&er  a  short  illness.  All  writers  agree 
with  respect  to  the  scandalous  indecency  of  tier 
conduct,  in  which  she  rivalled  the  too  famous 
Messaliua  ;  nor  did  the  stoical  insensibility  ot 
her  husband  on  this  head  escape  censure  and 
ridicule.  The  honour^  he  paid  her  after  death 
were  excessive,  and  might  have  been  deemed 
so  had  her  character  been  the  reverse  of  what 
it  was.  If  he  was  really  blind  to  her  conduct, 
he  must  be  supposed  extremely  defiective  in  pe- 
netration; if  otlierwise,  his  dissimulation,  and 
the  oSeace  ofieied  to  morals  and  decoruoL  by 
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■loifytng  aitch  a  woman^  were  higUy  reprehen- 
sible. 

Aaloainua  was  as  Ettle  foitnnate  in  his  ion  as 
in  his  wife.  Commodus  had  from  early  yean 
shown  the  most  unbs{>py  propensitiei ;  aod  all 
the  maMew  whom  his  father  assiduously  col- 
lected as  proper  to.  foi-m  his  heart  and  under- 
Etandingi  saw  their  labours  eotifcly  fruitless. 
He  was  indolent^  cruelt  and  debauched,  and 
gave  decisive  tokens  of  unfitness  for  the  hirfi 
station  to  which  his  hinii  destined  him.  His 
father  was  not  wanting  in  efforts  to  reclaim 
him ;  but'  finding  them  ioefiectnal,  he  was 
surely  blamable  in  ihe  indulgence  with  which 
he  treated  him,  and  the  proKtsion  with  which 
he  heaped  all  sons  ot  henonis  and  bides  iqxin 
hitn.  While  only  in  his  seventeenth  year,  he 
even  equalled  hiai  with  himself  in  the  ia»crial 
dignity,  and  caused  him  to  be  prodaionea  Au- 
gustus. It  is  ao  wonder  that  this  pretnatore 
elevation  operated  to  remove  all  restratnts, 
and  give  fiUI  scope  to  his  prttgictc  in  vjccl 
What  a  diderent  bequest  to  the  state  did  Mar- 
cus Aurelins  make,  Irom  ^t  of  Titnt  Antoni' 
bus! 

To  resume  the  thread  of  die  narrobsu— 
die  emperor  in  176  Ttsited  Syrin,  Egypt^  and 
Greece,  and  was  initiated  at  AAtns  in  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries.  He  granted  great  privi- 
leges to  this  seat  of  plul«sophy,  and  founded 
professorships  in  it.  On  bis  renim  to  Rimet 
after  an  absence  of  eight  years,  he  was  vemvcd 
with  great  joy,  and  had  a  triamph  over  die 
Marcomanni,  at  whidi  he  was  almost  pradioal 
of  largesses  to  the  people.  It  is  said,  too,  mat 
he  remitted  all  dues  to  the  treasury,  from  die 
whole  empire,  for  the  space  of  forty-six  years. 
These  must  certainly  have  bcen^orr  years. 

He  continued  about  two  years  in  fLome,  and 
then  set  out  on  a  return  to  the  banlts  of  the  Da- 
nabe,.whcrethe  war  with  dieMarcomaxtni  was 
renewed.  He  took  with  him  his  ion,  whom  he 
bad  just  married  tn  Crispina,  daughter  of  firut- 
tius  PrKsens.  A  singular  circumstance  is  re- 
lated to  have  happened  before  his  departure, 
which  was  a  request  fi-om  the  court  philoso- 
phers that  Antoninus  would  not  quit  them 
without  instructing  them  in  all  the  suolime  se- 
crets of  his  philosophy ;  in  consequcuce  of 
which  he  gave  public  lectures  for  three  days  — 
an  incident  that  announces  gross  flattery  on 
their  part,  and  weakness  on  his.  It  is  said,  too, 
diat  he  had  before  given  similar  lectures. in  some 
of  the  provincial  capitals.  We  know  little  of 
the  details  of  this  new  war,  except  that,  in  ge- 
neral, Antoninus  and  his  commanders  were  suc- 
ccssfiil,  and  he, was  for  the  ttnti  time  decorated 
with  the  title  of  imferator.    After  two  years' 


absence  he  iell  ill  at  Vindohona,  now- Vienna, 
in  Austria,  apparency  of  a  pestilential  disease 
i^ich  prevailed  in  the  army,  and  died  on  the 
seventh  day,  on  March  17,  A.  D.  180,  A.  R. 
93'<  "g^  near  fifty-nine  years,  having  reigned 
somewhat  more  than  nineteen  years.  He  left 
b^ind  him  one  son,  Commodus,  the  survivor 
of  three  i  and  several  daughters.  His  death  oc- 
casioned aa  universal  moumii^  through  the 
empire.  At  Rome,  tlie  senate  and  people  de- 
clared him  a  god  by  acclamation,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  decrees  usual  on  the  demise  of  an 
etnperor.  It  was  a  more  solid  testimony  of  the 
public  veneration,  that  his  image  was  lon^  kept 
by  private  persons  amoi^  tbcir  boHSehold  dei- 
ties, and  that  some  of  the  best  of  the  succeeding 
emperors  made  him  a  principal  object  of  their 
rel^ious  adoration. 

Marcus  Aurelias  was  no  friend  to  fhe  Chris- 
tians, who  nnderwent  persecution  during  most 
of  his  reign.  •  This  may  he  attributed  to  hie 
superstitious  attachment  to  his  own  Fehgion* 
and  the  ill  oCces  of  the  philosophers  by  wionr 
he  was  sscrowided.  Many  of  these  frequented 
fais  cmnt^  aad  received  strong  marks  of  his  at- 
tachment ;  aad  tnen  of  learning  trf  other  de- 
scriptions &>urid*ed  in  his  reign.  The  emperor 
hiiMtf  was  a  writer ;  and  his  "  Meditaiiong," 
wrkten  in  Greek,  have  reached  onr  times-. 
They  are  a  collection  of  maxims  and  thoughts, 
in  the  spirit  of  the  stole  philiMoidiy,  without 
much  connection  er  skill  ef  composition,  but 
breathing  the  purest  sentiments  of  piety  and  be-; 
ncvolence.  flis  character  has  been  displayed 
in  the  preceding  accomt  of  his  life.  On  the 
whole,  goodness  of  heart  seems  to  have  been 
his  distinguishing  qualitv,  not  accopipanied' 
with  equal  strength  of  nnderstanding.  His  tem- 
per was  yielding  to  excess,  ffis  philosophy 
was  not  fi-ee  from  pedantry  and .  ostentation. 
We  want  in  him  the  manly  sense  of  Tmjan, 
and  the  simple  virtue  of  Antotiinus  Pius ;  yet 
he  will  ever  stand  high  among  the  friends  and 
benefactors  of  mankind,  an<l  will  afibrd  a  me- 
morable example  of  philosophy  strictly  main- 
tained upon  a  throne.  The  Meditations  of  An- 
toninus have  been  several  times  printed.  The 
most  valued  editions  arc  those  with  Gataker's 
notes,  patticularly  that  of  Cambridge,  4to. 
1652,  of  London,  410.  1697,  and  of  Utrecht, 
folio,  1698. 

The  principal  authorities  for  this  reign  are 
Capitol inus  and  Dio  Cassius,  with  Antoninus's 
own  Memoirs.  There  are  various  other  inci- 
dental sources  of  information,  which  have  been 
judiciously  collected  by  Crcvier  in  his  ffist.  drp 
Emptreun.  See  also  Unlvers.  Hist,  and  G/A- 
iM, — A. 
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ANTONIO,  Nicholas,  bom   at  Seville  the  charge  of  censor  with  great  reputfttion,  ani 

in  Spain,  in  die  year  1617,  was  the  author  of  a  afterwards  gained  a  cause  against  Duronius, 

celebrated  work  on  Spanish  literature,  entitled  who  had  accused  him  of  partiality  for  remov- 

"  A  Catalogucof  Spanish  Authors."     He  stu^  ing  him  from  the  senatorian  rank.      By  hie 

died  law  in  the  university  of  Salamanca,  and  worth  and  alnlities  he  rendered  himself  dear  to 

was  ,  agent-general  for  (He  king  of  Spain  at  the  most  illustrious  characters  in  Rome,  and 

Rome.     He  devoted  several  years  to  his  work  vna  the  object  of  universal  admiration,  when 

In  the  royal  monastery  of  Benedictines  at  Sala-  he  fell  a  sacri&ce  to  the  bloody  and  execrable 

manca  ;  and,  in  order  to  complete,  and  in  other  civil  confusions  excited  by  Marius  and  Cinna. 

respects  gratify  his  taste  for  letters,  he  purchas-  Taking  refage  at  the  house  of  a  friend  in  the 

■ed  thirty  thousand  volumes.     He  completed  the  country  from  their  proscr^tion,  he  was  acci- 

iwork  in  four  volumes  folio,  two  of  which  were  dentally  discovered,  and  betrayed  to  Marios, 

published  during  his  life  in  1672,  and  the  re-  who  expressed  a  savage  joy  on  obtaining  so  il- 

snainder  after  his  death,  by  Marli,  at  the  ex-  lustrious  a  victim.     He  immediately  sent  one  of 

{tense  of  the  cardinal  d'Agulrro:  it  was  printed  his  axassins  with  a  band  of  soldiers  to  bring  the 

St  Rome 'in  l6g6.     The  work  is  copious,  cor-  orator's  head.'    The  soldiers,  going  first  into 

Tcct,  and  methodical ;  it  is  become  scarce.  The  the  room,  were  so  affected  with  his  venerable 

author  also  wrote,  in  Latin,  a  treatise  "  On  appearance,  -and  the  charms  of  his  eloquence 

£xile,"  which  was  published  at  Antwerp  in  while  begging  for  his  life,  that  they  melted  in 

16C9.       I>Kcholas    Antonio    died  Jn   the   year  tears,  and^oi^d  riot  touch  him.     Their  leader 

1684.     Bayle.    AfsrerL — E.  at  length  entered  in  a  fury,  and  dispatched  hint 

ANTONIUS  LiBEnAtis,  anancicntGreek  with  his  own  hand.     The  head  was  brought 

writer,  whose  age  is  uncertain,  is  only  known  to  Marius,  who,  after  making  it  the  subject  of 

as  the    Kudiorxif  "MeraiMptpaitrtamZvMtyo/yij,"  cruel  sport  among  his  guests,  ordered  it  to  be 

■[A  Collection  of  Metamorphoses,  from  various  stuck  upon  a  pole  before  the  rostra — die  same 

Authers],  published,  in  8vo.  at  Basil,  by  Xy  treatment  which  the  worthless  grandson  of  An- 

lander,  in  ie68  ;  at  Ley  den,  in  izmo.  by  Bcr-  tonius.  Marc  Antony,  bestbwed^n  the  head  of 

kelius,  in  1074;  by  Munkerus,  at  Amsteidsm,  Cicero !  Ttus  was  in  the  year  of  Rome  667, 

ID   1676;  and  by  Gale  at  Paris,   1675,  8vo.  B.  C.  87. 

This  writer  js  to  1>e  distinguished  from  another  M.  Aatonuu  was  indisputably  the  greatest 

of  the  same  name,  a  Latin  rhetorician  men-  Roman  orator  of  his  time ;  and  Cicero,  who 

tioncd  by  Jerom.    fabric.  Bibl,  Crtec.  lib.  iii.  often  beaid  him  plead  (betn?  about  twenty-one 

c.  27.  ^o,— E.  years  old  at  his  death),  attnbutesit  to  him  and 

ANTONIUS,  Marcus,  tie  Orator,  Ae  Crassus  that  the  Latin  tongue  was  first  ren- 

most  truly  illustrious  person  of  the  Antonian  dered  able  to  rivd  the  Greek  in  public  spcak- 

family,  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  se-  ing.     He  makes  him  one  of  the  principal  intcr- 

vcnth  qcntury  of  Rome.     When  appointed  to  locutorsin his  "  Dialogue«n  Oratory, "and de- 

the  qufcstorship  of  Asia,  he  was  told,  at  Brun-  scribes  at  length  his  character  as  a  speaker  in 

.dusium,  that  an  accusation  of  the  crime  of  in-  his"Tre3tiseonfamousOrators."Itappears,that 

■cest  was  preferred  against  him  at  Rome ;  and,  force,  earnestness,  acuteness,  variety,  readiness, 

though  the  prxtor  at  that  time  was  distinguish-  copiousness,  were  his  distinguishing  c]ualitics> 

«d  for  severity,  and  be  might  have  availedhim-  and  that  he  excelled  as  much  in  action  as  in 

self  of  the  law  which  forbad  pursuing  a  charge  language.     He  was  less  choice  in  his  expret- 

4gainst  a  man  absent  on  public  service,  he  re-  sions  than  some  others,  and  affected  to  be  liide 

lumed  to  Rome,  and  submitted  to  a  trial,  in  indebted  to  learning.     Cicero  makes  him  say, 

which  he  was  honourably  acquitted.     When  that  he  was  but  superficially,  and  late  in  life, 

praetor,  Sicily  fell  to  his  lot,  and  he  cle«^  the  imbued  with  Grecian  litetatuie.      It  appears 

sea  of  the  pirates  which  infested  that  island.  He  that  a  tract  of  his  on  oratory  had  got  abroad 

was  consul  in  the  year  of  Rome  655,  B.  C.  99,  surreptitiously ;  but  be  never  suffered  any  of 
and  vigorously  exvrted  himself  in  repressir^  the '   his  pleadings  to  be  published,  giving  as  a  rca- 

tumults  excited  by  the  tribune   Sextus  Titus,  son,  that  if  he  had  ever  said  any  thing  that  he 

He  afterwards  governed  Cilicia  as  proconsul;  wished  to  deny,  it  might  not  be  proved  against 

and  by  his  accions  there  obtained  a  triumph.  In  him.     Ciciro,  df  Orafortf-et  tie  claris  Oraiar. 

order  to  cultivate  his  admirable  talent  for  elo-  Uaivers.  Hist. — A. 

quence,   he  visited  Athens  and  Rhodes,  and  ANTONY,   Mark.     Marcus  Antonins, 

placed  himself  under  the  tuition  of  the  mostce-  tbetriumvir,  was  grandson  of  the  celebrated  ora- 

jebrated  masters  of  rhetoric  in  those  seats  of  tor  of  that  name,  and  son  of  another  M.  Anto- 

Jcaming.     On  his  retumto  Rome  hejexercist^  nius  suntamcd  Crrttniis.    His  mother  was  Ju- 
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Ua,  of  the  Cxsarbn  fumily,  a  lacjy  of  distin- 
guished merit.  He  was  bom  B,  C,  86,  and 
educated  under  his  morher's  direction.  At  an 
early  age  he  became  intimate  with  Curio,  who 
initiated  him  in  all  kinds  of  debauchery,  aitd  in- 
volved him  deeply  in  debt.  He  afterwards  at- 
tached himself  to  the  profligate  Clodiuc ;  but, 
alarmed  by  the  temerity  of  his  measures,  An- 
tony withdrew  to  Greece,  wJiere  he  studied  elo- 
quence and  the  military  art.  While  in  Greece, 
ne  was  invited  by  the  pr-oconsul  Gabinius  to 
make  a  campaign  with  him  in  Syria,  and  had 
tlie  command  of  the  cavalry  conferred  upon 
him.  Here  he  dispkyed  his  courage  and  acti- 
vity against  Aristobulus,  who  headed  a  revolt 
in  Juajea.  Antony  afterwards  accompanied 
Galiiiiius  in  an  expedition  into  Egypt  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  Ptolemy  to  the  throne  ;  and 
here  also  he  signalised  his  valour  and  good  con- 
duct. His  humanity  was  shown  in  preventing 
Ptolemy  from  putting  to  death  the  citizens  of 
Pelusium.  He  greatW  ingratiated  himself  with 
the  soldieis,  by  an  a^cted  grossness  and  fami- 
liarity of  manners,  profuse  liberality,  and  free 
indulgence. 

On  his  return  to  Rome  he  warmly  joined 
with  Curio  in  the  party  of  Julius  C»8ar,  and 
by  llicir  interest  was  created  au^  and  tribune 
of  the  people.  By  some  motions  which  he 
made  in  this  latter  capacity,  he  rendered  him- 
self so  obnoxious  to  the  senate,  that  he  thought 
proper,  with  Curio  and  Cassius  Longinus,  also 
tribunes,  to  leave  Rome  privately,  and  take 
shelter  in  the  camp  of  Cjesar — a  measure  that 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  civil  war.  In 
the  Succeeding  troubles,  Antony  was  entrusted 
by  Cssar  with  the  supreme  command  in  Italy, 
in  which  station  he  made  himself  more  agreea- 
ble to  the  soldiers  than  to  .the  people,  whose  op- 
pressions he  was  too  indolent  and  corrupt  to 
avenge.  He  joined  C^sar  with  a  powerful 
supply  before  Dyrrachium,  and  commanded  the 
left  wing  of  his  army  at  the  battle  of  Pliarsaiia. 
After  the  victory  he  returned  to  Rome,  with 
the  charge  of  master  of  the  horse,  and  governor 
of  Italy.  Here  he  engaged  in  a  quarrel  with 
Dolabetlai  with  whose  party  he  had  a  battle  in 
the  forum  of  Rome  itseu ;  and  by  his  de- 
baucheries and  violences  he  so  much  injured 
his  character,  that  Caesar  on  his  return  treated 
him  with  coldness.  About  this  time  he  mar- 
ried the  turbulent  Fulvia,  widow  of  Clodius, 
who  made  him  feel  the  weight  of  her  authority. 
On  Ca:sar's  return  from  Spain,  Antony  reco- 
vered his  favour  by  tlie  most  shameless  adula- 
tion and  subserviency,  and  he  became  his  col- 
league in  the  consulate,  £,  C.  44.     During  his 


possession  of  this  high  office  he  was  guiln  of 
an  act  of  baseness  which  hastened  the  fall  of  his' 
patron.  At  the  festival  of  the  Lupercalia  he 
thrice  successively  offered  Cssar  a  regal  dia- 
dem, which  Cxsar  tluice  refased  with  the- 
loud  applauses  of  the  multitude,  who  were  not 
yet  so  degenerate  as  to  endure  the  title  of  roy- 
alty. As  it  seemed  probable  that  this  was  »■ 
concerted  scheme  to  try  the  inclinations  of  the 
people,  and  that  the  attempt  might  be  renewed, 
the  conspiracy  was  soon  after  formed  which  de- 
prived Cssar  of  his  life.  Antony  would  have  suf- 
fered with  him,  had  it  not  been  for  the  interposi- 
tion of  Brutus,  who  hoped  to  make  a  friend  of 
him ;  but  it  soon  appeared  that  his  associates  judged 
better  ;  for  by  his  management  and  elo(|uence 
Antony  procured  the  confirmation  of  Cesar's 
acts,  and  at  his  funeral  so  inflamed  the  people 
against  the  conspirators  as  to  oblige  them  to  fly 
from  Rome.  He  then  for  a  time  governed 
Rome  with  absolute  sway,  and  showed  a  de- 
sign of  succeeding  to  tiie  sovereign  power 
which  Czsar  had  possessed.  His  legal  supe- 
riority as  consul  gave  him  great  advantages 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  ambitious  plans.  In  the 
pride  of  consequence  he  treated  young  Octa- 
vianus,  the  heir  of  Cxsar,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  throw  him  into  the  arms  of  the  senate.  Aware 
of  the  consequences  of  this  false  step,  he  at- 
tempted to  regain  him  ;  and  a  variety  of  politi- 
cal manoeuvres  w^re  practised  by  the  different 
parties.  At  length,  after  several  reconciliations 
and  breaches  widi  Octavianus,  each  desirous  of 
being  at  the  head  of  the  Cxsarian  faction,  An- 
tony levied  forces,  retired  to  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
the  government  of  which  had  been  decreed  him, 
and  laid  siege  to  Mutina,  now  Modcna,  held  ' 
against  him  by  Dccimus  Brutus.  The  Senate 
now  declared  him  a.  public  enemy  ;  and  tlie- 
new  consuls,  Hirtiua  and  Pansa,  accompanied 
by  Octavianus,  were  Sent  against  him.  A  bat- 
tle ensued,  which  ended  to  the  disadvantage  of 
Antony,  though  both  consuls  lose  their  hves. 
This  event  le^  Octavianus  at  the  head  of  the 
whole  republican  army ;  and  it  was  the  dying^ 
advice  of  Pansa  to  him  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
with  Antony.  After  his  defeat  Antony  was 
compelled  by  Decimus  Brutus  to  quit  Italy  ; 
and  he  and  his  troops  suffered  dreadful  hard- 
ship.s  in  crossing  die  Alps,  which  he  endured 
with  great  fortitude — for  he  coidd  better  bear 
adversity  than  prosperity.  Arrived-  in  Gaul,, 
he  went  as  a  suppliant  to  the  camp  of  Lepidus, 
then  cotnmanding  in  Provence  ;  and  by  his  in- 
fluence over  the  soldiery  obliged  Lt- pidus  to 
join  him,  though  with  the  loss  of  his  own  au- 
thority.    Plancus  and  Pollio  likewise  came  o\  er 
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to  die  i»arty  wiih  their  respective  troops.  Thus  great  lenity  to  those  of  the  party  of  Bnltinwfi* 

Antony  was  enabled  to  re-enter  Italy  at  the  head  fell  into  his  hands;  but  he  severely  fleeced  some 

of  a  large  army.     Octavianus,  who  had  long  of  the  cities,  and  be5,towed  without  scruple  the 

acted  as  the  friend  and  general  of  the  senate,  property  of  many  rich  and  peaceable  citizens  on 

now  took  off  the  mask,  and  advancing  to  meet  his  parasites  and  biiSoons. 

Antony  and  Lepidus,  held  a  conference  with  When  in  Citicia,  he  summoned  the  famous 

them  m  a  river-island  near  Bologna,  where  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt,  to  give  an  account 

ihcy  settled  the  paniiion  of  the  Roman  world.  <if  her  conduct,  whitrh  had  been  displeasing  to 

They  also  agreed  on  that  bloody  proscription  the  triumvirs.     Her  presence  captivated  him  in 

which  will  ever  render  their  names  detestable,  such  a  manner  that  he  couid  never  afterwards 

The  life  of  Cicero  was  a  principal  sacrifice  in  -  break  Ae  enchantment ;  and  it  was,  in  fact,  the 

sistcd  upon  by  Antony,  who  bore  him  an  inve-  deciding  circumstance  of  his    future  fortune. 

terate  hatred,  partly  Iiercditary,  on  account  of  He  accompanied  her  to  Alexandria,  where  he 

the  condemnation  of  Lentulus  rhc  second  hus-  lived  with  her  in  a  perpetual  round  of  dissipa- 

band  of  Antony's  mother,  and  pattly  recent,  tion,  utterly  forgetful  of  what  was  passing  in 

from  the  famous  Philippics  that  orator  had  pro-  Ae  rest  of  the  world.     Meanwhile  Fulvia,  in 

nounced  against  him.     As  a  price  for  Cicero,  Rome,  disagreed  so  with  Octavianus,  tiiat,  at 

Antony  gave  up  his  own  uncle,  Lucius  C^sar.  length,  joined  by  Lucius  the  brother  of  Anto- 

Thc  triumvirs  then  marched  to  Rome,  to  se-  ny,  she  assembled  some  legions  at  Praenestc, 

cure  their  usurped  power,  and  put  their  san-  and,  appearing  at  their  headT commenced  hosti- 

guinary  measures  into  execution.     They  soon  lities.  A  short  war  succeeded,  which  terminated 

tilled  the  capital  with  rapine  and  munler  in  entirely  to  the  advantage  of  Octavianus,  before 

their  most  abominable  forms ;  and  Antony  en-  Antony,  at  length  roused  to  action,  could  reach 

joyed  the  bate  satisfaction  of  fixing  the  head  Italy.     The  death  of  Fulvia,  who  had  advanced, 

and  right  hand    of  Cicero   upon   the   rostra-  to  Sicyon  to  meet  her  husband,  and  who  seems 

which  nad  so  often  witnessed  the  triumphi  of  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  quarrel,  for  the 

his  eloquence.  purpose  of  detaching  Antony  from  Cleopatra, 

After  the  destruction  of  thrir  enemies  in  Jacilitated  a  reconciliation,  which  was  at  length 

Rome,  Antony  and  Octavianus  mai-ched  into  completed  by  the  marriage  of  Antony  with 

Macedonia  against  Brutus  and  Cassius.     In  the  Octavia  the  beloved  sister  of   Octavianus,  a 

first  battle  of  Philippi,  Antony  commanded  the  lady  of  the  most  amiable  and  estimable  charac- 

division  which  opposed  Cassius,  and,  after  a  sc-  tar.     The  two  great  leaders  now  made  a  new 

vere  conflict,  broke  his  troops,  and  compelled  division  of  the  empire,  in  which  all  to  the  west 

him  in  despair  to  kill  himself     In  the  second  of  Codropolis  in  Illyricum  was  allotted  to  Oc- 

faattle,  it  was  principdiy  through  his  means  that  tavianus,  and  all  to  the  east,  to  Antony ;  and 

Brutus  met  with  a  like  ^te.     Besides  the  milita-  Africa  was  left  to  the  insignificant  Lepidus. 

ry  talents  he  displayed  in  these  actions,  he  ex-  ■     An  agreement  with    Sextus   Pompey,  who 

lubited  an  instance  of  generosity  which  ought  had  the  command  of  the  sea,  was  the  next  step 

to  be   recorded.      When  Luciiius,  who  had  t&wards  the  retoration  of  the  public  peace :  after 

passed  himsdf  for  Brutus  on  the  Thracians,  to  which  Antony  returned  to  Greece.     He  spent 

whom  he  surrendered  in  order  to  give  Bnitus  the  winter  in  festivity  at  Athens,  and  sent  his 

time    to  escape,   was   brought    before  Anto-  lieutenant  Vcntidius  against  the  Parthians,  who 

ny,  instead  of  being  angry  at  bis  disappoint-  had  made  a  great  progress  in  the  Roman  pro- 

ment,  he  gave  Luciiius  great  applause  for  his  vinces  of  Asia.     Ventidius  met  with  a  success 

fidelity,  and  embraced  faim  as  a  friend.    He  like-  thatexcitedrhe  jealousy  of  Antony  ;  so  that  the 

wise  showed  much  sensibility  on  viewing  the  latter,  npon  joining  him  before  SamosSta,  dis- 

dead  body  of  Brutus,  threw  his  own  rich  mantle  ftiisscd  him  to  the    honours  of  a    triumph    in 

over  it,  and  ordered  it  an  honourable  funeraL  Rome.  Antony  himself,  after  effecting  very  lit- 

Antony  next  proceeded  to  Greece,  and  made  tie,  returned  to  Athens ;  and  soon  afterwards 

some  stay  at  Athens,  where  he  frequented  the  sailed  to  Italy,  on  the  solicitation  of  Oct&vianus, 

public  schools  and  gymnasia,  and  endeavoured  who  was  hard  pressed  by  Sextus  Pompey.  Here, 

by  every  mark  of  his  favour  and  regard  to  in-  through  the  mediation  of  Octavia,  a  perfect 


gnitiate  himself  with  that  renowned  city,  Jllus-  good  understanding  seemed  to  prevail  between 

trious  in  its  decline.     Thence  he  proceeded  to  flic  two  triumvirs ;  but  Antony's  infatuation 

Asia,  where  he  gave  fiill  scope  to  his  taste  for  with  respect  to  Cleopatra  made  him  put  all  to 

spkndour    and    voluptuousness,   and   imitated  the  hazard  by  a  new  interview  with  that  queen 

^cxander  in  revelry  and  profusion.  He  showed  in  Syria,  on  his  retDra  to  Asia ;  and  be  no  lest 
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^cExled  decormn  by  the  seuidalous  life  he  led 
with  her,  th&n  injured  the  intercsra  of  the  em- 
pire by  his  profuse  gifts  to  her  of  whole  king- 
dom} and  provinces,  and  the  injustices  he  com- 
mirted  at  her  suggestion.  He  evCs  caused  her 
foe,  AntigoBus  king  of  Judaea,  to  be  put  to 
death  likea  common  crioiiaal.  He  then  made 
a  BSvf  expedition  against  die  PaHhians  with  a 
mighty  army,  but  after  great  losses  of  men  and 
warlike  stores  he  was.  coHipeUed  to  a  disgrace- 
ful r<nrest.  He  concluded  the  campaign  with 
getting  possession  of  Attavasdes,  king  of  Ar- 
utene,  by  treadieiy,  snd  dtag^g  him  in  tri- 
umph to  Alexandria.  The  virtuous  Octavia, 
who  had  set  otK  from  Rone  with  supplies  of 
men  and  uecessanes  for  bis  service,  was  not 
periDitted  to  join  biow  bvt  was  ignomioiouily 
afiot  back, 

Ociaviaaus  was  not  backward  ia  improving 
this  ntiscondiKt  of  Antony  to  his  own  adian- 
Oige,  and  in  taflamtog  die  displeasure  of  the 
K-Douuts  asaiust  him.  A  war  between  the  twa 
sharers  otthe  crapira  became  inevitable^  and 
prcpuratioQB  were  inadecn  each  side ;  but  An- 
tony, imiactsed  ia  pleasure  and  daseipaboB,  acted 
littbe  bke  a  man  who  had  ancb  an  iatercst  at 
Make-  The  iale  of  Saiaos,  which  he  appointed 
for  his  gecffinal  rendezvous,  was  crowded  widi 
-  ytayers,  muaidass.  and  aU  tiie  nunisten  of-ti- 
otous  huDiry  ;  and  serious  buaiitets.  gave  way 
to  a  perpetual  round  of  enatrtaiasinttB,  in  which 
he  and  Cleopatra  vied  wtth  the  kings  and 
pitnces  attached  to  their  pasty,  in  oMer  to. 
thovt  his  rsscDttnent  ^ainM  his  rival,  he  so- 
lemnly divorced  Octavia,  and  Oiimed  her  out  of 
his  house  in  Rome.  Suck  was  the  imprcsEiou 
Aai  Ais  coaduct  onadt  upon  the  feiends  of  An- 
tony, that  many  of  diem  deserted  him,  ta  which 
the  imperious  behaviour  of  Clcopatva,  not  a  lit- 
tle contributed.  War  at  length  was  declared  at 
Rone  against  the  Egyptian  queent  and  Antony 
was  deprived  of  his  consulais  aad  government. 
Each  party  mustered  thsir  forces  by  land  and 
sea,  and  the  Ambtacian  gulf  became  the  theatre 
of  this  mighty  contest.  While,  Antony  lay  at 
Actium,  a  presage  of  his  coming  ruin  caused 
several  persons  of  distinction  to  go  over  to  his 
raval.  Among  these  was  one  of  his  most  inti- 
mate friends,  Domitius  Aheno&iEbus,  whose 
desertion  struck  Antony  to  the  heart.  But  his 
beliavionr  on  the  occasion  was  truly  generous, 
for  he  sent  after  him  all  his  equipage  and  at- 
tendants ;  and  this  treatment  so  aJScOxd  Domi- 
tius, who  was  sick,  that  he  soon  after  died  of 
remorse.  The  famous  battle  of  Acttiun  en- 
dued, which  was  fought  at  sea,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  Amony's  besc  officeis,  and'  chicSy 


through  the  persuasion  of  Cleopatra,  who  was 
proud  of  her  own  naval  force.  In  the  midst  of 
the  action,  while  victory  was  yet  suspended, 
Clec^atra  with  her  squadron  of  fifty  galleys  took 
to  flight  i  and  tlic  fascinated  Antony,  fotlo\ying 
her  in  a  smalt  vessel,  left  the  world  to  be  con- 
tended for  by  men  of  firmer  minds,  and  over- 
whelmed his  character  in  perpetual  ignominy. 
His  brave  soldiers  fought  long  without  their  ge- 
neral, hut  at  length  were  entirely  broken.  His 
et  land  forcer,  unable  to  believe  bis  total 
oa  of  them,  held  out,  though  surrounded 
by  the  enemy,  for  many  days ;  but  at  lenrtb^ 
abandooed  by  all  their  principal  officers,  they 
Hirrendered  to  Octavianus,  and  were  incorpO' 
rated  in  his  legions.  Antony,  full  of  shame, 
and  indignant  against  the  anthor  of  his  ram,  re- 
tired  in  siknce,  and  for  some  time  refused  to 
speak  lo  her.  At  length  they  were  reconciled, 
ajid  he  pursued  his  course  to  Libya,  where  he 
had  left  a  considerable  body  irf  troops  ;  but  on 
bis  a^val  he  found  these  revolted  to  Octavi- 
anas.  This  disappointment  so  affected  himy 
that  be  was  with  difficulty  prevented  from  statv- 
bing  himself.  He  returned  to  Egypt,  and  for 
some  time  lived  in  gloomy  solitude  ;  ^t  Oei>- 
patia  by  her  wonted  arts  ^w  hint  to  Iter  pa- 
lace, asd  he  resumed  his  former  vohiptuoiis 
life.  TheJE  festivity  was  interrupted  by  the  in- 
Tasioh  of  Octaviasus,  who  rejected  all  ijie  pro- 
posals of  submission  made  by  ihem.  When  he 
arrived  before  Alexandria,  sonie  sparks  of  An- 
tony's former  courage  broke  out,  and  he  sallied 
foru»  at  the  bead  of  his  cavalry,  and  defeated 
tfiose  of  OctavianuG.  But  afterwards,  aban- 
doned by  the  Egyptian  fled:  and  fey  bis  own 
bnd  forces,  and  having  reason  to  think  himself 
betrayed  by  Cleopatra  herself,  he  fell  inro  utter 
despair.  He  first  rushed  to  Cleopatra's  palace, 
in  ovder  to  take  vengeance  on  her,  which  she 
Qludcd  by  Sight.  Resolved  upon  death,  he  riien 
called  upon  his  faithful  servant  Eros  to  perform 
hi«  promise  of  killing  him  when  he  should  re- 
quire it.  Eros,  pretending  -to  comply,  desired 
him  to  turn  away  his  face,  and  then  stabbed 
himself,  and  fell  dead  at  his  feet.  Animated  by 
this  example  of  aflectionate  heroism,  Antony 
dicn  threw  hiinself  upon  his  sword.  The  wound 
was  not  immediately  mortal ;  and,  on  desiring 
to  take  a  last  f^well  of  Cleopatra,  he  was> 
carried  to  the  bottom  of  die  tower  where  tfiat 
oucen  had  taken  refuge  from  his  fury,  and  was 
(Irawn  up  to  her  by  i-opcs,  she  herself  assisting- 
her  women  in  the  task.  Here,  after  many  ex- 
pressions of  tenderness,  and  much  kind  advice, 
he  expired  in  her  arms,  in  the  fifty-sixtii  year  of 
his  age^  B.  C  30.     His  body  was  most  magni- 
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ficently  interred  by  Cleopatra ;  but  at  Rome  his 
statues  were  all  tlirown  dowu,  and  his  memory 
dt-clured  infamous. 

Antony  left  seven  children  by  hie  three  wives 
(for  he  had  lawfully  married  Cleopatra  after  his 
divorce  from  Octavia)  :  two  sons,  by  Fulvia  ; 
two  daughters,  by  Octavia ;  and  a  daughter 
and  two  sons,  by  Cleopatra.  Octavia  took  the 
most  geneious  care  of  her  step-children,  and 
brought  up  with  her  his  daughter  by  Cleopatra,- 
whom  she  married  to  Juba  ktng  of  Mauritania. 
Her  own  two  daughters,  by  their  alliances,  gave 
three  emperors  to  Rome. 

The  romantic  cast  of  Antony's  character  and 
adventures  has  rendered  him  a  more  conspi- 
cuous object  in  the  records  of  feme,  than  his 
endowments  could  of  themselves  have  done. 
With  some  splendid  qualities,  he  had  neither 
■trength  of  understanding  nor  vigour  of  mind 
sufficient  to  rank  him  among  great  men.  Still 
less  can  he  class  among  good  men ;  since*  be- 
-side  his  unbounded  love  of  pleasure,  he  was  al- 
ways unprincipled,  and  often  cruel  and  mean. 
Yet  few  men  have  been  more  wannly  beloved 
by  their  friends  and  partisans ;  and  many  of 
his  actions  displayed  a  generosity  of  disposition 
which  raised  him  much  above  his  more  prudent 
rival,  (he  cold  and  crafty  Octavianus.  Plutarch's 
Life  ef  Jnlony.  Univers.  Hitt. — A. 

ANTONY  OF  Bourbon,  son  of  Qiarfcs  of 
Bouibon,  duke  ofVcndome,  was  bom  in  1527, 
and  married  in  1548  Joan  d'Albret,  queen  of 
Navarre,  who  brought  him  in  dowry  the  prin- 
cipality of  Bcarn,  and  the  title  of  king  of  Na- 
varre. Feeble  and  irresolute  in  his  temper,  he 
was  not  able  to  make  good  the  claims  to  poli- 
litical  consequence  which  his  birth  gave  him  ; 
and  during  the  reign  of  Francis  II.  he  was  kept 
from  court  by  the  artifices  of  Catharine  of  Me- 
dicia,  till  in  disgust  he  retired  to  Beam.  After 
the  death  of  that  king  he  claimed  the  regency, 
but  was  induced  to  cede  it,  and  accept  of  the 
charge  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom 
during  the  minority  of  Charles  IX.  He  left 
the  Calvinist  religion  and  party,  in  which  he 
had  been  bred,  conformed  to  popery,  and,  with 
the  duke  of  Guise  and  the  constable  Monlmo- 
renci,  constituted  what  the  Huguonots  called  the 
tiiumviralt.  The  civil  war  breaking  out  be- 
tween the  parties  in  1562,  he  took  the  command 
of  the  army,  and  made  himself  master  of  Blois, 
Tours,  and  Rouen.  At  the  sfege  of  this  latter 
place  he  received  a  wound  in  his  shoulder, 
which,  rendered  dangerous  by  his  indulgences 
with  a  lady  whom  Catharine  employed  Co  keep 
him  under  her  influence,  carried  him  off  on  the 
twenty-fourth  day,  in  November  1562.     He  is 


said  to  have  had  more  firmness  of  heart  dian 
steadiness  of  principle.  He  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  divorce  his -wife,  though  she  remained 
a  Calvinist,  and  though  he  was  tempted  by  a 
proposed  union  with  Mary  queen  of  Scots.  In 
the  reign  of  Francis  it  had  been  determined  to 
take  him  off.  He  was  informed  of  the  design, 
yet  went  to  the  chamber  where  the  murder  was 
to  be  committed.  "  If  they  kill  me,"  said  he  to 
a  gentleman  in  his  service  "  take  my  bloody 
shirt  to  my  wife  and  son,  who  will  read  in  my 
blood  the  lesson  of  revenge."  This  son  was 
afterwanJs  Henry  IV.  Mtrtri,  Mod.  Uni~ 
vers.  Hist. — A. 

ANTONY,  distinguished  by  the  appellation 
of  Saint,  and  celebrated  as  the  £rst  institutor  of 
monastic  life,  was  bom  at  Coma,  a  village  in 
upper  Egypt,  not  far  from  the  Thebais,  in  the 
year  251.  His  parents,  diough  rich,  did  not 
afford  him  the  advantage  of  a  liberal  education. 
Several  writers,  among  whom  are  Evagrius  and 
Augustine,  assert,  that  he  was  not  even  able  to 
read ;  but  it  is  probable,  from  the  account 
given  of  this  recluse  by  Athanasius,  that  he 
could  read  and  write  in  the  Coptic,  his  native 
tongue ;  and  that,  when  he  is  said  to  have  been 
unacquainted  with  letters,  we  are  only  to  un- 
derstand that  he  was  a  stranger  to  Greek  learn- 
ing. At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  left  in  pos- 
session of  a  Iai?e  estate  ;  but  a  fanatical  spirit 
irresistibly  impelled  him  to  disencumber  himself 
of  all  secular  concerns,  by  selling  his  property 
and  distributing  the  money  arising  from  the  sale 
to  the  poor,  and  to  devote  himself  to  religion  in 
a  life  of  solitude  and  poverty.  The  place  which 
he  chose  for  his  first  retreat  was  a  cell  near  his 
village:  he  then  took  up  bis  abode  in  a  sepul- 
chre i  and,  after  passing  fifteen  years  in  this 
gloomy  redrcment,  he  crossed  the  Nile,  and  ad- 
vanced three  days'  journey  eastward  into  th\i  de- 
sert. Here  he  found,  in  a  lonely  spot,  the  ruins 
of  an  old  castle,  which  he  made  his  stated  resi- 
dence for  nearly  twenty  years:  The  fome  of 
his  piety  and  sanctity  brought  him  many  fol- 
lowers, and  monasteries  began  to  rise  up  in  ilic 
desert.  During  the  persecution  of  Maximin,  in 
the  year  311,  he  left  his  solitude,  and  went  Co 
Alexandria  to  minister  spiritual  consolation  to 
such  as  were  suffering  in  the  Christian  cause. 
When  the  persecution  was  passed  he  returned 
to  his  monastery,  and  was  fullowed  by  multi- 
tudes who  hopea  to  share  the  benefit  of  his  re- 
puted power  of  performing  miraculous  cures. 
To  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  these  importu- 
nate crowds,  tlie  monk  made  a  fartlier  retreat 
into  the  mountainous  part  of  the  country,  and 
fixed  upon  a  new  statioa  on  moobi  Cobzim, 
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near  the  Red  Sea.  Here  he  built  a  cell,  or 
small  monastery,  where  he  passed  the  remainder 

of  his  days  in  solitude  and  devotion,  not,  how- 
ever, without  making  occasional  visits  to  his 
former  disciples,  who  revered  him  as  a  father. 
During  this  latter  part  of  his  life  he  also,  !n  the 
year  335,  took  a  journey  to  Alexandria,  at  the 
request  of  Athanasius  and  other  catholic  pre- 
lates, to  assist  them  in  defending  the  faith  against 
the  Allans,  and  here  "  supported  his  fame  wirti 
-discretion  and  dignity,"  He  received  an  invi- 
tation from  the  emperor  Coastantine  to  visit 
Constantinople,  but  he  respectfully  declined  it 
and  returned  to  his  cell,  where  he  lived  to  the 
venerable  age  of  an  hundred  and  five  years.  He 
died  in  the  year  356,  leaving  behind  nim  a  nu- 
merous train  of  spiritual  children,  who  had  been 
formed  by  his  example  and  precept  to  those  ha- 
bits, of  monastic  seclusion  and  monification 
which  ignorant  superstition  may  deem  merito- 
rious, but  which  an  enlightened  and  benevolent 
philosophy  must  pronounce  absurd  and  mis- 
chievous. What  honour  can  be  due  to  the 
memory  of  the  fanatic  who  laid  the  foundation 
of  an  institution  ^rhich  has  alienated  millions  of 
human  beings  from  the  first  duties  and  the  first 
enjoyments  of  society  f  Antony  left  his  cloak 
to  Athanasius,  and  his  hair-cloth  to  two  bre- 
thren who  were  widi  him  at  his  death.  Seven 
letters,  written  originally  in  Egyptian,  and  trans- 
lated into  Latin,  in  which  there  is  more  piety 
than  eloquence,  with  some  other  pieces,  ascrib- 
ed to  this  proto-monk,  may  be  found  in  the 
'*  Bibliotheca  Patrum."  Ctive^  Hist.  Lit.  Du- 
pin.  Morcri.  Gibban's  Hist.  c.  ^"j, — E. 

ANTONY  OF  Lebrixa,  or  Jmanlus  Ne- 
.  brissem'is,  a  Spanish  writer,  bora  at  Lebrixa, 
in  Andalusia,  in  the  year  1444,  contributed 
largely  to  the  revival  of  letters  in  Spain.  Hav- 
ing studied  at  Salamanca,  he  went  into  Italy, 
where,  in  the  university  of  Bologna,  he  ac- 
(]uired  extensive  knowledge.  Besides  the  lan- 
guages and  polite  literature,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  mathematics,  law,  medicine,  and 
theology,  so  that  he  might  Justly  be  reckoned 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age.  Upon 
his  return  into  Spain,  he  caught  grammar  at 
Salamanca  about  twenty-eight  years.  He  then 
removed  to  the  university  of  Alcala,  where, 
under  the  patronage  of  cardinal  Ximenes,  he 
taught  until  his  deatli.  Here  he  employed  him- 
self in  publishing  a  Polyglott  edition  oi  the  bi- 
ble. He  was  historiographer  to  the  king,  and, 
in  1509,  published  two  decades  of  an  history  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  to  be  found  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  collection  of  Spanish  historians, 
ttntitled  "  Hispam4  iUustrata."     This  writer. 


who  was  an  eminent  master  of  various  lan- 
guages, furnished  the  public  with  a  dictionary 
of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages, 
printed  at  Grenada  in  1545.  He  also  wrote 
notes  upon  several  Latin  classics,  particularly 
Virgil,  Persius,  Juvenal,  Pliiiy,  Cicero,  and 
Qumtilian,  and  a  commentary  upon  Aristotle's 
Rhetoric.  He  was,  moreover,  the  author  of  a 
Treatise  on  Weights  and  Measures  ;  a  Cosmo- 
graphy ;  a  Law -Dictionary ;  a  Medical-Dic- 
tionary ;  Commentaries  on  the  Scriptures '; 
Poems,  &c.  This  learned  man  died  in  die 
year  1C22.  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  Dupin.  More^ 
ri.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hi».—E. 

ANTONY  OF  Messina,  otherwise  called 
Antonelh,  a  celebrated  painter,  was  a  native  of 
Messina,  and  flourished  about  1430.  Having 
seen  at  Naples  a  picture  which  king  Alphonso 
had  just  received  from  Flanders,  the  perform- 
ance of  John  Van  Eyck,  tlie  supposed  inventor 
of  oil-colours,  he  was  so  struck  with  its  beauty, 
^ hat,  relinquishing  all  other  husiness,  he  went 
inunediateiy  to  Bruges,  where  he  obtained  the 
secret.  On  his  return,  he  communicated  the 
knowle^  of  it  ts  Bflllin!  at  Venice,  and  alsa 
to  Dommico,  a  scholar  of  his  own,  who  made 
it  known  at  Florence ;  whence  the  Venetian 
and  Florentine  schools  very  early  adopted  the 
practice  of  painting  in  oil.  Antony  died  at  Ve- 
nice, where  his  epitaph  lecords  him  as  the  per- 
son who  first  introduced  this  new  art  into  Italy. 
De  Piles.     Noiiv.  Did.  Hist.— A. 

ANTONY  OF  Padua,  a  monk  of  the  or- 
der of  St.  Francis,  was  bom  at  Lisbon  in  1195. 
In  hope  of  obtaining  the  crown  of  martyrdom^ 
he  sec  sail  for  Africa;  but  tlie  vessel  being  driven 
by  a  storm  upon  the  coast  of  Italy,  he  remained 
in  that  country,  where  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  theology,  and  became  an  eminent 
preacher.  The  fraternity  of  Flagellants  are  said 
to  have  owed  their  origin,  in  part,  to  his  ser- 
mons. Pope  Gregory  XI.  who  sometimes 
heard  him,  used  to  call  him  "tlie  ark  of  the  new 
covenant,  and  the  exact  depositary  of  sacred 
learning,"  Father  Antony  taught  successively 
at  Montpelier.  Toulouse,  and  Padua  ;  at  this 
last  place  he  died  in  1231,  and  thence  took  hi^ 
appellation.  His  works,  containing  sermons, 
commentaries,  and  a  moral  concordance  to  the 
bible,  were  published  ar  the  Hague  in  1641, 
MtTtri.     Nauv.  Diet.  Hist.  —  E. 

ANTONY  OF  Pratovecchio,  in  Tus- 
cany, an  Italian  lawyer,  who  flourished  In  the 
fifteenth  century,  was  dislinguisjied  by  his  at- 
tempts to  form  a  new  code  of  feudal  law.  He 
was  educated  at  Florence.  At  the  council  of 
Pita,  in  1409,  his  talents  wcte  dis])layed  to  t* 
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muc^  advantage,  that  the  Bolcwncse  entreated 
him  to  accept  a  chair  of  law  in  their  university. 
At  thccouncil  of  Constance  heconvinced  the  em- 
peror SigUmonJof  lhenc(:e»sity  of  revising  and 
arranging,  in  a  new  digestj  the  numerous  feudal 
laws.  The  emperor,  creatine  Antony  count 
and  counsellor  oi  tlie  empire,  charged  him  with 
the  execution  of  this  arduous  task.  Returning 
to  Bologna,  lie  set  aboyt  thewo)-k,  and,  having 
colIecEea  the  laws  upon  6efs  made  by  the  kings 
of  Lombardy  and  the  emperors,  and  read  in- 
numerable commentiu'ies  upon  the  subject,  he 
at  last  produced  from  the  chaoiio  mjisB  ^  rcgu- 
lar  "  Course  of  Feudal  Law,"  whici\  was  pvbr 
llshcd  in  the  year  1428.  This  itomoue  labour, 
while  it  commanded  tiie  applause  of  tH«  lawyers, 
excited  their  envy ;  and,  through  their  influence, 
the  emperor  refused  tlie  imperial  approbation  to 
this  new  code.  What  Sigismoad  denied  was, 
however,  afterwards  grai^ted  hy  Frederic  HI. 
This  coiineot  lawyer  also  wrote  "  Commen- 
taries on  the  Decree  of  Gratian  j"  a^  a  "Cie- 
neral  Repertory,"  or  Lexv^on  of  Jurl^u^ence. 
He  died  at  Bologna  about  the  year  1464.  Itan4i, 
Jlisi.  Liu.  d'-lial.  lib-  ix.  tv.  102. — E. 

ANVARI,  or  Amveki,  05c  of  ih<!  mtm 
^mous  of  the  Persian  poets,  was  boriR  iji  a  vil* 
IjSge  of  Kliorasan,  in  the  twelfth  centwy.  He 
staled  at  the  city  of  Thous,  in  the  coll^  call- 
ed Maiisuriah,  where  he  lived  as  a  poor  scho- 
lar. It  happened,  that,  as  the  equipages  of  the 
sultan  Sanjiar,  Iq  ob^  of  his  progressss.  passed 
before  the  college,  Anvari,  who  was  eittiflg  at 
the  door,  had  the  curiosity  to  in^ira  the  j»nse 
atul  condition  of  a  person  who  rode  by  weU 
dressed  and  mounted.  Being  toM  he  was  one 
of  the  sultan's  poets,  Anvari  immediately  be- 
came desirOvs  of  excelling  in  an  arc  so  atpith 
honoured  and  encouraged  ;  and  that  very  night 
com])03ed  a  piece  in  praise  oi  the  sultan,  which 
bp  presented  to  hifo  the  next  day.  The  prince, 
who  was  a  good  judge  of  verses,  found  in,  it 
great  marks  of  genius,  and  thengefcHth  atta<;bed 
Oie  author  to  his  peison.  He  has  die  credit  of 
^uig  the  &rst  whip  freed  Fersian  poetry  from 
iqifpurity  and.  liceatiousciess ;  and  he  acquired 
-  such  renown,  that  the  surname  of  the  king  of 
Xhorasan  wa^  bestowed  upon  him.  A  singular 
l^oetical  contest  is  said  to  have  been  carried  oi> 
between  him  and  the  poet  Raschidi.  They 
were  in  opposite  iaterests,  and  the  latter  was 
shut  op  in  a,  fortress  besieged  by  sultan  Sanjiar. 
In  this  situation  they  made  war  upon  each  other 
by  means  of  missile  pieces  of  verse  fastened  to 
tbi  points  of  aiTows.  Anvari  was  much  at- 
tached to  astrology,  which  proved  a  source  of 
great  vexation  to  bim ;  for^  having  concurred 


widi  other  astronomet^  in  predicting  s  teifit^e 
Itorm  on  the  day  of  the  conjunciioo  of  tiie  seven 
planets,  which  took  place  in  the  year  1185,  it 
happened  that  it  turned  out  so  serene,  that  the 
lamps  on  the  tops  of  the  mosques  were  not  ex- 
tinguished. The  enemies  of  Anvari  took  this 
opportunity  of  turning  him  to  ridicule  ;  and  tfie 
sultan  himself  gave  him  a  reprimand-  Unable 
to  bear  thisj  he  retired  tirst  to  Meru,  and  then  to 
fialk,  where,  in  a  poem,  he  made  a  public  ^- 
^imcUtiofl  qf  astrology  and  its  predictions.  He 
died  at  Balk  about  1200.     li'Htrbtloi. — A- 

ANVIIXE,  Jeaji-Raptist*  Bouroui- 
ONQN  □',  first  geographer  to  the  kittg  of  Francei 
ineiuber  of  the  academy  ctf  io-ctiftiions  and 
belles-lettres,  of  the  antiquaritin  society  of 
Lopdon,  and  adjoint-geograpJMT  to  ^  Paiuiap 
academy  of  sciences,  VKas  bora  «t  Paris  the  I  itb 
of  July  l6»7. 

It  is  fortunate  for  society,  when  the  early  eit- 
ertioDs  of  genius,  are  strongly  directed  to  scovc 
particular  pursuit.  A  predilection  tor  geography 
was  eminently  seen  in  the  first  labours  of  P'An- 
viile.  His  time  was  employed  ia  the  perusal  of 
ancient  authors  and  the  designation  of  chattt,  is 
which  his  study  was  dircctel  to  Ex  d}e  posj^i^^ 
of  lovrtts,  and  ascertain  the  ktcaUty  of  tlje  great 
evenca  recorded  in  history.  Thp  tabours  of  * 
geographer  arc  not  unfrequestly' taken  to  consist 
la  tO:c  simple  occupation  of  a  draftsman ;  but 
a.  very  sUghi;  attention  to  the  results  of  these  la- 
bours wiU  show  that  this  department  of  scicnct 
c^lls,  for  the  united  povrers  of  genius,  science, 
mid  eruditioo.  If  we  were  in  posoession  ol  as- 
tronomical obsetvatioDsto  determine  the  position 
of  the  chief  poims  in  a  map  -,  if  gcodestaX  ad- 
mpaeuremsnts  were  upon  record  to  ascer^iB 
dJAtances,  the  course  of  rivers,  the  du-eclion  of 
roads,  and  the  sinuositiet  of  the  coaiMS,  little 
would  remain  for  the  geographer,  bitfto  choose 
his  projection,  and  deuoeate  his  materiak  with 
fidelity.  But  this  is  far  &oai  being  the  case. 
hmostf^  the  various  metitods  of  observing,  soi»o 
are  accurate,  others  loose  and  sloHeqly.  Among 
tcavellerS,  how  few  are  there  who  possess  tjj» 
requisite  acquisitions  of  science,  and  fidclitv  to 
observe  and  relate  their  observations!  How 
many  rough  estimaies  and  narratives  at  sccoud- 
band  must  present  themselves  among  the  mate- 
rials which  the  geographer  must  use,  because 
better  cannot  be  had  I  What  name  can  we  give 
to  that  mental  accomplishment  which  is  liere 
demanded  over  and  above  the  perfect  knowledge. 
of  the  methods  which  have  been,  or  may  be, 
used  by  the  travellers andhistorians?  To  select, 
to  compare,  to  establish  the  evidence  ia  favour 
of  Uuth,  and  reject  the  deceptions  of  falsehood,. 
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reijuircs  the  application  of  science  and  acute- 
ness ;  but  it  is  a  science  for  which  no  precepts 
arc  to  be  found,  and  for  the  practice  of  -which 
the  vigilance  and  animation  of  an  original  In- 
ventor arc  continually  called  forth.  D'Anvillc 
was  peculiarly  qualified  to  perfonn  this  task. 
Indefatigable  in  his  studies,  he  had  read  and  di- 
gested every  thing  relating  to  the  geography  of 
me  ancients,  the  moderns,  and  the  middle  ages. 
Geographers,  philosophers,  historians,  and  even 
poets,  contributed  to  supply  the  materials  of  his 
researches.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  be- 
gan to  publish  some  of  those  charts  which  have 
given  celebrity  to  his  name. 

When  D'Anvillc  published  a  chart  of  any 
importance,  he  always  gave  an  account  or  ana- 
lysis of  tlie  authorities  and  means  from  which 
he  had  settled  the  most  essential  points.  In  these 
accounts  there  appears  nothing  of  ostentation, 
nor  any  of  that  little  artiBcc  by  which  the  value 
of  a  veork  is  attempted  to  be  advanced.  To 
principles  superior  to  every  practice  of  this  kiiHl, 
he  added  a  consciousness  that  the  extent  of  his 
inquiries,  the  incessant  continuation  of  hu  la- 
bours, and  thesaracity  ofhis  criticisms,  would  en- 
sure  him  the  suiftagc  to  which  he  was  entitled. 

When  the  question  of  the  oblate  dpiTe  of  the 
earth  became  an  object  of  discussion  in  France, 
D'Anvillc  published  a  work,  entitled,  "  Mesure 
conjecturale  de  la  Terre  sous  I'Equatcur,"  in 
which  he  endcavonred  to  establish,  from  geo- 
graphical data,  a  position  contrary  to  diat  which 
IS  obtained  from  astronomical  observations. 
This  circumstance  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  quantity  by  which 
the  earth  diSers  ftT>m  a  sphere  is  too  small  to  be 
ascertained  by  the  methods  he  used,  and  that  his 
knowledge  of  the  higher  branches  of  mathemati- 
cal and  astronomical  science  was  very  limited. 

In  the  year  1773^  the  academy  of  science 
appointed  him  adjoint-geographer;  and,  thou^ 
then  near  eighty  years  of  age,  he  presented  seve- 
ral memoirs  to  that  leametfbody.  His  peculiar 
talents  and  pursuits,  together  with  the  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  by  the  learned  of  all  Europe, 
enabled  him  to  collect  an  irtimeirae  and  match- 
less set  of  charts  of  every  description,  which 
was  purchasi^  by  the  late  Icitigof  France  a  fe* 
years  before  his  death.  The  labour  ntccssary 
to  arrange  and  dispose  this  PoUeCtiofl  4^li  the 
last  eiFort  of  his  life.  When  this  task  was  dver, 
every  motive  for  exertion  seemed  at  an  end.  He 
resigned  himself  to  the  effects  of  .old  age  ;  his 
faculties  speedily  decayed,  and  after  an  mterval 
of  two  years,  during  which  his  infirmities 
gradually  increased,  he  diedon  the  aSth  of  Ja- 
tmaiy  178a,  in  hjs  eighty-fifdi  year. 


D'Anvillc  was  eminently  formed  to  occupy  with 
success  and  reputation  tne  distinguished  place 
he  held  among  men  of  science  and  erudition. 
To  a  large  portion  of  natural  ability  he  added  a 
degree  of  industry  so  great,  that  for  fifty  years 
of  his  life  he  is  said  to  have  applied  to  study 
fifteen  hours  every  day.  He  had  a  high  opinion 
of  the  importance  of  the  pursuit  to  which  he 
had  dedicated  his  talents  ;  and  though  his  man- 
ner was  chcarful,  modest  and  unassuming, 
yet  his  decisions  on  the  objects  of  his  study 
were  thought  to  be  more  affirmative  than  con- 
sisted with  the  humility  which  the  habits  of 
conversation  required  every  individual  to  as- 
sume, whether  he  possessed  it  or  not.  But 
much  may  be  forgiven  to  men  of  learning,  if 
the  adulatory  regard  of  others  should  in  sojno 
respect  vitiate  their  habits  ;  and  still  more,  wiicn 
the  confidence  of  superficial  reasoners  may 
lead  them  to  oppose  the  results  of  many  years'  la- 
bour with  the  crude  thoughts  of  the  moment. 
He  was  married  in  1730,  and  had  two  daugh- 
ters, both  of  w^om  survived  him.  His  wiii: 
died  a  year  before  him,  at  a  time  when,  from 
the  state  of  his  health  and  faculties,  he  was  not 
capable  of  feeling  any  sentiment  of  her  loss. 

The  works  of  D'Anvillc  are  too  numerous 
to  admit  of  a  detailed  catalogue  in  this  place^ 
the  principal  are,  *'  Geographic  ancienne  abre.. 
gee,"  1708,  three  vols.  lamo.  a  work  which, 
ttjgether  with  his  charts  of  the  ancient  vorld, 
aflords  an  accurate  and  complete  course  of  an- 
cient geography.  "  Tiaitc  des  Mesures  itinc- 
raiies  anciens  et  modemes,"  1769,  8vo.  a 
work  of  profound  inquiry  and  research.  "Dis- 
sertation sur  I'Etcndue  de  I'ancienne  Jerusa- 
lem," 1747,  8vo.  "  Memoire  sur  T'Egypte 
ancienne  et  moderne,  avec  unc  Description  du 
Golphe  AtabiqUe,"  1766,  ^(.o.  This  is  th* 
most  profound  work  which  has  hitherto  ap- 
pearedon  this  subject.  "  Etats  formes  en  Eu- 
rope apres  la  Chute  de  I'Empire  Remain  cil 
Occident,"  1771,  4to.  "  Notice  de  I'ancicnnft 
Gaule,  tiree  des  Mohumens  Romaihs,"  1761, 
4to.  In  tllis  valuable  treatise  the  author  confines 
himself  to  the  time  during  which  the  Romans 
held  dominion  over  Gaul,  without  carrying  his 
work  to  the  lovrer  and  middle  ages.  Various  me- 
moirs ofhis  are  inserted  amotig  those  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  InsCriptioris.  Histolre  it  I'jfcad.  Roy. 
tU  Perit,  1782.  -  Neuv.  Diet.  HhK~N. 

APELLES,  the  most  famous  pajntcr  of  an- 
tiquity, was  a  native  of  the  island  of  Cos,  and 
fiourished  in  the  fourth  century  B.  C.  contem- 
porary with  Alexander  the  Great,  His  master 
was  Pamphilus  of  Amphipoiis,  whose  reputa- 
tation  WM  so  hi|^,  tliat  he  taught  for  no  less 
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than  a  talent,  Apelles  first  dijtinguishcd  him- 
self by  his  diligence ;  and  it  was  from  him  that 
the  proverb  arose,  "  No  day  without  a  line," 
He  is  said  to  have  been  very  attentive  to  the 
opinions  even  of  the  vulgar  respecting  his 
works,  as  far  as    he'  thought  them    adequate 


shop  very  ignorantly  concerning  the  art,  Apelles 
desired  him  to  be  silent,  lest  the  boys  who  ground 

his  colours  should  laugh  at  him.  Some  writers, 
however,  unable  to  conceive  of  such  a  freedom 
taken  with  so  great  a  man,  make  Megabyzus, 
Peisiau  satrap,  the  subject  of  tliis  reproof. 


judges  i  and  no  story  is  better  known  than  that  Of  the  many  pictures  which  Apelles  made  of 

of  his  reproof  to  the  shoe-maker,  who,  after  Alexander,  the  most  famous  was  one  in  die  tern- 

censuring  a  defect  in  the  shoe  of  a  figure  Apelles  pie  of  Ephesus,  in  which  he  was  represented 

had  painted,  was  proceeding  to  criticise  the  leg:  in  the  character  of  tlie  thundering  Jove.     The 

•'  Let  not  (said  Apelles,  showing  himself  from  hand  holding  the  thunder-boh  seemed  to  come 

his  listening-place)  the  shoemaker  go  beyond  out  of  the  tablet,  and  struck  the  beholders  with 

the  shoe."     His  idea  of  excellence  went  so  far,  a  kind  of  horror.    Hepainted  several  equestrian 


that,  in  inscribing  his  name  under  his  pieces,  he 
was  used  to  write,  in  the  imperfect  tense, 
jipellei  eti>\ei,faciebat,  not  Ttes<iiriKC,frcit ;  a  nicety 
that  cannot  be  expressed  in  English.  Yet  he 
censured  Protogenes  for  not  knowing  when  "  to 
take  his  hand  from  his  work" — another  ex- 
pression that  has  become  proverbial.  The  di- 
stinguishing characteristic  of  Apelles  vi-3.%gTact. 


..gores  of  warriors,  and  was  thought  peculiarly 
excellent  in  his  horses.  Bur  the  most  celebrated 
of  all  his  pieces  was  the/^<:HW  Anadyamtne,  or 
rising  from  the  sea,  pressing  her  wet  locks  with 
her  hands.  Tliis  admired  picture  remained  at 
Cos,  till  Augustus,  obtaining  it  of  the  citizens 
by  a  remission  of  tribute,  dedicated  it  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Julius  Cxsar.     No  one  ventured  to  rc- 


As  he  spolTe  very  freely  of  his  own  merits,  as  pair  the  lower  part  of  it,  which  was  injured  by 
well  as  of  those  of  others,  he  would  concede  the  time.  Apelles  began  another  ^'^enus  at  Cos,  of 
superiority  to  one  painter  in  disposition,  to  an-  which  he  lived  only  to  finish  the  head  and  neck ; 
Other  in  symmetry,  but  would  reserve  the  pre-  but  in  this  state  it  was  an  object  of  the  highest 
eminence  m  grace  or  beauty  to  himself.  His  admiration.  Various  of  his  other  works,  re- 
colouring  was  chaste  and  simple,  Pliny  says  presenting  gods,  heroes,  Graces,  &c.  were  the 
he  used  tour  colours  only ;  an  assenion  which  chief  ornaments  of  the  temples  and  public  edi- 
has  given  much  trouble  to  artists  to  comprehend. 


He  covered  his  pictures  with  a  varnish  peculiar 
to  himself,  which  softened  and  harmonised  Kis 
tints.  The  general  style  of  purity  and  simpli- 
city in  his  colouring  is  attested  by  a  line  of  fto- 


fices  in  which  they  were  placed.  He  also 
served  the  art  by  wrning  several  volumes  upon 
it,  inscribed  to  one  of  his  scholars,  of  which  no- 
thing is  extant. 

Apelles  was  agreeable  in  conversation,  fond 


pertius,  where  he  compares  a  beautiful  face,     of  society,  addicted  to  pleasure,  and  particularly 


to  the  fair  sex.  He  is  said  to  have  initiated  the 
famous  courtesan  Lais  into  her  profession. 
When  or  where  he  died  is  unknown.  Bayle. 
Dati,  Fit.  de"  Pittsr.ant.  —  A. 

APELLES,  probably  an  Asiatic   by  birth, 


not  indebted  to  foreign  ornaments,  to  the  pic- 
tures of  Apelles; 

^ualis  Apellei:  eit  color  in  tibulti. 

(Lib.  i.  eleg.  2.  v.  22,)      It  is   also  recorded, 

that  Apelles,  seeing  a  Helen  painted  by  one  of  of  the  Christian  sect  of  the  Mar 
his  pupils  with  a  profusion  of  gold  ana  jewels,  rished  about  the  year  160.  He  at  first  adhered 
said  jestingly  to  him,  "  Not  knowing  how  to  strictly  to  the  doctrine  of  Marcion,  but  after- 
make  her  handsome,  you  have  made  herrich,"  wards  listening  to  the  reveries  of  a  fanatical 
This  great  artist  was  a  particular  favourite  of  virgin  Philuracna,  who  pretended  to  prophetic 
Alexander  the  Great,  who  frequently  came  to  illuminations,  he  embraced  and  tuight  new  te- 
hiswork-shop,andwouldsufiernootherpainter  nets.  TertuUian  (De  Prcs.  Hasr.  c.  6.)  and 
to  take  his  portrait.  Many  stories  are  told  of  others  impute  this  secession  to  a  criminal  in- 
their  familiarity,  some,  probably,  the  invention  trigue  with  the  prophetess ;  but  Rbodon  in  Eu- 
xif  anecdote-writers.  One  of  the  most  extra-  sebius  {Hist,  ecc,  lib,  v.  c.  13.),  Jerom,  (Ad 
ordinary  is  related  by  Pliny — that  Alexander,  Ctes.  torn,  iv,  p.  477.  ed.  Bencd.)  and  several 
having  ordered  him  to  paint  the  most  beautifij  other  writers  who  speak  of  Apelles  and  Philu- 
iind  beloved  of  bis  concubines,  Campaspe,  11a-  mena,  bring  no  such  charge  against  them  ;  and 
ked,  on  finding  that  Apelles  had  fallen  despe-  Rhodon,  in  particular,  speaks  of  him  as  a  man 
raiely  in  love  with  her,  generously  made  him  a  venerable  for  his  abstemious  course  of  life, 
present  of  her.  As  a  specimen  of  the  liberties  Seausobre  and  Lardner  are  of  opinion  that  the 
taken  with  this  mighty  monarch  by  the  painter,  story  is  false.  However  this  be,  Apelles  was 
it  is  Said,  that,  hearing  him  talk  oiie  day  \a  his  separated  fjroinliis  master,  and  di0ercd  from  hiia 
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in  icvcral  points.  I  lis  iloctiine  concerning  the 
Divine  Nature  was,  that  there  is  one  principle 
perfectly  gooil.  of  power  iiictFahle,  who  is  over 
ail.  He  taught  that  this  holy  and  good  God 
made  another  GchI,  interior  and  suhjoct  to 
him ;  and  thai  this  sccimd  (k-ity.  whose  essence 
was  fierr,  made  the  world,  and  was  the  angel 
and  Go<l  of  the  Jews.  (Epiphan.  Hxr.  44.) 
Concerning  Jesus  Christ,  he  taught,  that  he 
was  the  son  of  the  good  God,  and  his  Holy 
Spirit,  and  that  he  had  a  real  boiJy.  whitlt  he 
did  not  derive  from  the  Virgin  MarVr  but  col- 
lected out  of  the  lour  elements,  as  he  descended 
from  the  super- celestial  places,  and  which  he 
dispersed  to  the  elements  when  he  returned  to 
heaven.  (Epiphan.  Hser.  44.  Tenul.  de  Carne 
Chr.  c.  6.)  Concerning  human  nature,  his 
doctrine  was,  that  the  fieiy  angel  brings  souls 
into  bodies  ;  that  these  souls  dilt'er  in  sex ,  and 
that  human  bodies  will  not  be  raised  from  the 
dead.  (Tcrtul.  dc  Anrm,  c.  23,  36,)  After 
Marcion,  he  condemned  marriage.  He  re- 
jected  the  divine  anthority  of  ihc  Old  Testa- 
ment, wrote  against  the  hooks  of  Muses,  and 
maintained  that  the  prophets  were  full  of  con- 
trarieties, and  confuted  themselves,  and  that 
Jesus  Avas  the  only  pcison  who  ever  came  from 
God,  His  writings  agai'ist  the  Old  Testament 
■were  voluminous,  Ambrose  (De  Par. ;dis  e.g. 
torn,  ii.  p.  155-)  refers  to  the  ihirty-tightli  book 
of  his  Questions  on  this  subject ;  and  Eusebius 
(Joe.  cit.)  says  :  "  Apcllcs  wrote  innumerable 
impious  tracts  against  the  law  of  Moses,  revil- 
ing the  divine  scriptures,  and  taliiing  great  pains 
to  confute,  and,  as  he  thought,  to  overturn 
them."  He  denied  the  miraculous  conception 
of  Christ,  and  consequently  rijected  at  least  the 
beginning  of  the  gospels  of  Madhc  wand  Luke. 
How  far  he  received  the  gospels,  is  uncertain  ; 
but,  norwitfas landing  the  assertion  of  the  author 
of  the  additions  to  J'crtullian's  book  of  Pre- 
scriptions, thai  "  Apelles  received  the  apostle 
Paul  only,  and  him  not  enthc,"  it  is  probable, 
that  he  paid  some  respect  to  the  authority  of 
the  evangelists ;  for  he  argued,  absurdly  enough 
indeed,  against  the  nativity  of  Christ  from  his 
words,  "Who  is  my  mother?  and  who  are 
my  brethren  ?"  and  his  opponents  appeal  to  the 
books  cf  the  New  Testament,  as  admitted  au- 
thorities. Origen  (Ep.  torn.  i.  p.  6.),  however, 
censures  Apelles  for  altering  the  gospels  and 
epistles;  Tertullian  (Pr  Har.  c.  37.)  charges 
him  with  removing  the  ancient  bounds ;  and 
Epiphanius  (Hsr.  44.J  accuses  him  of  taking 
or  leaving  what  he  liked;  "which,"  says  he, 
•*  is  acting  like  a  judge,  not  like  an  interpreter, 
of  scripture."     A  conference  between  Apelles 


and  Rjiodon  is  related  by  Eusebius  (Hist.  Ec, 
lib.  v.  c.  13.),  in  which  (he  former  maintained 
that  the  first  prineiple  of  things  was  one  and 
umlcrivcd  ;  and  when  called  upon  by  his  anta- 
gonist to  explain  and  prove  his  doctrine,  ho- 
nestly confessed,  that,  though  he  believed  the 
first  principle  to  be  one,  he  could  not  explain 
the  subject ;  upon  which  Rhodon  broke  up  the 
conference  with  laughter,  that  he,  who  professed 
himself  a  teacher,  wa^  unable  to  support  his 
doctrine.  None  of  the  numerous  writings  of 
Apelles  have  been  preserved ;  oihi:rvvise  we 
might  liave  been  better  able  to  judge  how  far 
he  merited  contempt.  Lardner's  History  of 
Heretics,  b.  ii.  c.  12.     Cav.  Hist.  Lii.~E. 

APELLICON,  a  peripatetic,  was  a  native  of 
Tcos,  and  lived  at  Athens  about  ninety  years 
before  Ciirist.  He  was  very  rich,  and  spared 
no  cost  in  purchasing  books.  His  name  is 
worth  recording,  only  on  account  of  the  share 
which  he  had  in  rescuing  the  works  of  Aristotle 
from  oblivion.  That  eminent  philosopher  left 
his  writings  and  other  books,  together  with  hi» 
school,  to  his  disciple  Theophrastus.  From 
Theophrastus  they  passed,  by  bequest,  into  the 
hands  of  Nelcus  of  Scefwis.  Ncleus  left  his 
library  to  his  heirs,  who,  being  ignorant  and  il- 
literate, at  first  took  no  other  care  of  it  than  to 
keep  it  locked  up.  Being  after^vards  informed 
that  the  king  of  Pergamus,  under  whose  juris- 
diction the  town  of  bcepsis  was.  eagerly  sought 
after  books,  they  buried  the  library  under  ground, 
in  a  cavern,  where  they  lay  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred years,  and  sutlered  much  damage.  Apelli- 
conat  length  discovered  this  concealed  treasure* 
and  purchftsed  it  at  a  vast  price.  Conveying  the 
library  to  Athens,  he  there  caused  the  writings 
of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  to  be  copied; 
but  the  transcribers  ill  supplied  those  passages 
Avhich  the  ivorms  had  eaten  or  the  damps  ef- 
faced, and  the  books  were  published  with  innu- 
merable faults.  After  A  pell  icon's  death  the  li- 
brary was  seised  by  Syih  and  carried  to  Rome, 
where  other  copies  were  taken  of  these  writings 
by  ignorant  transcribers.  (Ijce  the  articles  An- 
DRONicus  RiioDius  and  Tyrannic.)  Apel- 
licon  seems  to  have  taken  more  pains  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  writings  of  philosophers  than 
to  undetstand  them.  Strabo  calls  him  a  lover 
of  books,  rather  than  a  lover  of  wisdom  :— 
aiXtitiSXos  uM^ay  i)  fiKoa-ofo;.  Strata,  lib.  xiii. 
Bayie.^E. 

APER,  Marcus,  a  Roman  orator,  in  the 
first  century,  a  native  of  Gaul,  distinguished 
himself  by  his  genius  and  eloquence,  and  occu- 
pied several  impoviaiu  posts  in  the  empire.  He 
was,  probably,  the  author  of  tlic  dialogue  "  Oq, 
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tlic  Corruption  of  Eloquence,"  sometimes 
ascribed  to  Tacitus,  or  Quintilian,  and  placed 
at  the  end  of  their  works.  Apcr  ^cA  at  Rome 
aliout  the  year  8c.     Aforeri.—E. 

APHTHONIUS,  of  Antioch,  a  rhetorician 
■of  the  third  century,  wrote  a  woik  entitled 
"  Progymnasmata  RhetoHca"  [Rhetorical  Ex- 
ercises], fir^t  puhlished  in  Greek  by  Aldus,  at 
Venice,  in  1508;  afterwards,  with  Hcrmo- 
genes  and  Longinus,  in  Svo.  at  Geneva,  in  1569; 
and,  with  a  translation  and  notes,  at  Upsal,(n 
l670,byScheffer.  Other  editions  have  appeared 
for  the  use  ofschooJs.  To  the  same  author  area- 
scribed  fables,  printed  with  those  of  ^!£op  at 
Francfort  in  1610  Fabric.  Bib.  Grac.  lib.  iv. 
^'  3'"  §  '3-     Suidas. — E, 

APIAN,  Peter,  called  in  Germany  fitene- 
witz,  an  astronomer  and  -mathematician,  waa 
"bomatLauszniohinMisniain  1495.  He  tau^t 
mathematics  with  high  distinction  in  the  nni- 
vcrslty  of  Ingolstadt,  wrote  many  valuable  ma- 
thematical and  astronomical  treatises,  and  en- 
riched astronomy  with  many  'instruments  and 
observations.  His  first  publication  was  a  trea- 
tise on  "  Cosmography."  or  Geographical  In- 
ttniction,  published  dbout  the  year  1530.  In 
1533  he  made  fi  curious  instrumentt  which 
irom  its  figure  he  called  "Folium  Populi,"  which 
showed,  by  the  sun's  rays,  the  hour  in  all  pans 
of  the  earth.  His  "  InsctiptioiKS  Obis"  ap- 
peared Jn  iJ34.  His  principal  work,  entitled 
" Astronomicum  Cxsarcum," was  publisbcdin 
folio,  at  tngolstadt,  in  1 540 ;  it  contaiRt  many 
valuable  astrotioraical  observations,  with  de- 
scriptions and  divisions  of  itistruments,  calcula- 
tions of  eclipses,  and  figures  of  them  con- 
«tTucted  in  piano.  In  the  second  part  of  the 
work,  endtled  *•  Meteoroscopium  planum," 
tf>e  author  ^ves  a  description  of  an  accurate 
astronomical  quadrant  and  its  uses.  In  this 
work  are  contained  observations  of  five  different 
comets,  namely,  those  seen  in  the  years  1531. 
-^53^'  '533>  ^53^)  ^"^  '^39^  '*^  ^^  course  of 
which  the  aut£or  £rst  shows,  that  the  tails  of 
comets  are  always  projected  in  a  direction  from 
the  sun.  Apian  was  the  author  of  many  other 
works,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  his 
"  Instrutnentum  Sinicum,  Sive  Primum  Mobile" 
(J.  Baptista  Benedetti  accuses  Apian  of  having 
■borrowed  his  "  Primum  Mobile,"  ■widi  other 
^opositions,  from  Boiaumont.  £ajh.) ;  *'  On 
Shadows  ;"  "  Arithmetical  Centilogues  i^' 
■"  The  -Rule  of  Coss  (or  Algebra)  iemon- 
Strated  ;"  "  On  Guaging;"  "  On  Cofijunc- 
tions ;"  *'  Bodks  of  Eclipses  ;"  *'  A  new  As- 
tronomical Radius,  with  various  Uses  of  Sines 
And  Chords  =,"   "  An  uniTcnal  Map  of  the 


World;"  "AaAnrolabe  of  Numbers;*"  and 
the  *'  Ephemeridea,"  from  the  year  1534  to 
1570.  One  of -the  comets  observed  by  Apian, 
that  of  1533,  ^ad  its  elements  neariy  the  same 
as  one  observed  laSl  years  afterwards,  in  1661, 
by  Hcvelius  and  olfaer  astronomers  :  it  was  ac- 
conlinely  expected  in  1789  \  but  through  some 
error  m  the  observations  of  Apian,  or  from 
some  other  cause,  astronomers  were  disappcunt- 
ed.  Apian  was  treated  with  the  respect  due  to 
his  singular  merit  by  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
who  published  his  principal  works  at  his  own 
expense,  •conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of 
nobility,  and  presented  him  with  three  thousand 
crowns  of  gold.  This  philosopher,  after  hav- 
ing rendered  important  services  to  mathematical 
and  astronomical  science,  died  in  the  year  1 552, 
and  Jdt  a  son,  who  taught  mathematics  at  la- 
golstadt,  and  at  Tubingen.  Tycho  has  pre- 
served his  letter  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  in 
wbit^  he  gives  an  opinion  on  the  new  star  in 
Cassiopeia,  of  the  year  "^ST^-  "Fessiuf  dt 
SeJenl.  Math.     Huiian's  Mathtm.  Diet. — E. 

APICIUS,  a  name  celebrated  in  the  annals  of 
gluttony,  was  that  of  two  or  three  Romans,  of 
whom  the  most  iamous  lived  in  and  after  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  and  is  mentioned  by  several 
authors  of  the  time  as  an  example  of  extrava- 
gauce  in  the  pleasures  of  Ae  palate.  He  in- 
vented a  variety  of  new  sauces  and  deljcactet, 
and  kept,  as  it  were,  open  schotd  for  good 
cheer  in  Rome.  He  is  tajd  to  have  spent  ui 
this  object  nearly  iio,Qooi. ;  and  when  he  was 
obliged,  on  account  of  his  debts,  to  examine  bis 
a&in,  and  found  that  be  should  have  remain- 
ing about  a  tenth  part  of  this  sum,  he  poisoned 
himself  through  fear  of  starving.  Seneca  and 
Martial  relate  this  anecdote ;  uid  Pliny  refers 
to  some  of  the  dishes  of  his  invention,  and  calls 
him  "  the  deepest  whirlpool  of  all  spendtbrifisi** 
nefotum  omnium  aUiitimui  gufga. 

Aihenaeus  mentions  an  earlier  Apidus,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  republic ;  and  a  later, 
in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  famous  for  a  receipt  for 
preserving  oysters.  A  work,  *'  De  Re  culi- 
naria,"  is  extant,  under  the  name  of  Oeiius  or 
Csecilius  Apictus,  which  is  supposed  by  critics 
to  be  of  later  composition  than  that  of^any  <^ 
the  persons  above-mentioned.  Baylt,  Did. 
—A. 

APION,  probably  so  called  from  the  Egyp- 
tian deity  Apis,  born  at  Oasis  in  Egypt  about 
zhe  commencement  of  the  Christian  xra,  was  a 
:lcamed  grammarian  and  historian.  He  had  the 
honorary  surname  of  'n>^t<rfo*iw{  [The  fire- 
quent  Conqueror]  -,  but  from  what  circumstance 
■h  not  known.     On  account  of  tm  iodeftn 
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tieable  industry  he  was  also  called  Mtx^»{ 
[Toil]  t  and,  from  the  account  which  remains 
of  the  labour  which  he  spent  upon  matters  of 
great  dUEculty  and  tittle  importance,  the  appel- 
lation was.  properly  bestowed.  After  the  ex- 
ample of  his  master  Didymus,  who  wrote  trea- 
tises on  the  place  of  Homer's  birth,  and  on  the 
true  mother  of  ^neas,  (Senec.  Epist.  88.) 
Apion  took  infinite  pains  to  trace  the  country 
and  family  of  Homer:  in  ortler  to  discover 
Aem^  he  even  had  recourse  to  magic.  *'  Let 
whoever  pleases,"  says  Pliny,  "  inquire  after  the 
deceptions  of  the  ancient  magicians,  when  in 
our  time'  Apion,  the  gismmarian,  pretended, 
ihit  the  dog-head  plant  [eyneeephalia  herba), 
called  in  Egypt  oiyrius,  has  a  divine  virtue  even 
against  all  kmds  of  sorcery,  but  that,  if  it  were 
wholly  rooted  up,  the  person  who  pulled  it  out  of 
the  ground  would  instantly  die  ;  and  that  he  had 
sutmnoned  the  shades  to  inquire  of  Homer 
where  he  was  born,  and  who  wrere  his  parents, 
but  that  he  did  not  dare  to  reveal  the  answer  he 
had  received."  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xxx.  c.  2.) 
ThisciFcumstance  may  account  for  the  popularity 
which  he  acquired  in  travelling  through  Greece. 
"  Apion,  the  grammarian,"  says  Seneca,  (ibid.) 
*'  in  the  time  of  Caius  Czsar,  passed  through  all 
Greece,  and  was  adopted  in  every  city  in  the  name 
of  Homer"  [in  nomen  Homeri) — that  is,  proba- 
bly, washonouredonaccountofhis  commentaries 
on  that  poet,  mentioned  by  Eustathius  and  He- 
sychius^  (Fabr.  Bib.  Gr.  lib.  ii.  c.  5.  §.  13.) 
High  pretensions  to  magical  powers,  and  skill 
in  the  secrets  of  nature,  united  to  an  ostenta- 
tious displayof  learning,  could  not  but  captivate 
the  ignorant  and  superstitious.  Seneca  adds 
another  ludicrous  proof  of  the  propensity  of 
this  pedant  to  exercise  his-  ingenuity  on  trifles. 
"  Heasserted,  that  Homer,  after  having  finishod 
both  bis  poems,  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  prefixed 
the  first  Imes  to  tliat  work  which  comprehended 
the  Trojan  war;  and  in  proof  of  this  observed, 
that  the  poet  has  designedly  placed  two  letters 
in  the  first  verse,  which  denote  the  number  of 
the  books."  He  thought  he  made  a  wonder- 
ful discovery  when  he  found  that  the^two  first 
letters  of  the  Iliad,  cons'dered  numerically, 
amounted  to  forty-eight ;  and  he  concluded 
from  this  circumstance  that  the  opening  of  the 
first  poem  was  last  written.  The  ostentatious 
character  of  thb  critic  is  attested  by  Fliny,  who 
writes  (Prsef.  in  Hist.  Nat.) ;  "  A  certain 
grammarian,  named  Apion,  he  whom  Tiberius 
Caesar  called  the  Cymbal  of  the  Worid,  but 
who  might  more  properly  be  styled  the  Drum 
of  public  Fame,  boasted  that  he  conferred  im- 
mortality on  those  to  whom  be  dedicated  any  of 


hii  writings:  an  arrogant  boast,  which  time  has 
refuted ;  for  all  the  works  of  Apion  ate  lost, 
and  his  name  only  lives  in  the  writings  of 
Others."  To  the  same  purpose  Aulus  Gellius, 
who  gives  him  the  credit  of  various  learning 
and  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of 
Greece,  and  who  speakfi  of  his  books  as  particu- 
larly valuable  for  the  curious  information  which 
ihey  contained  concerning  Egypt,  describcshim 
as  a  man  ready  and  forward  in  speech — ££a- 
cili  atque  alacri  facundia  fuit],  and  says, 
(Noct.  Att.  lib.  V.  c.  14,  vi.  7.)  "  In  relatmg 
what  he  has  seen  or  heard,  he  is  chargeable 
with  ostentatious  loquacity  ;  he  exhilnts  his  no- 
tions with  the  puffing  parade  of  a  vender  of 
goods." 

Apion,  who  was  admitted  to  the  privileges  of 
citizenship  in  Alexandiia,  and  was  thence  called 
Alexandnnus,  was  appointed,  by  the  people  of 
that  city  chief  of  the  embassy  which  they  sent 
to  Caligula  with  complaints  against  the  Jews 
who  resided  among  tbem.  The  Jews,  on  their 
part,  sent  PhilO)  with  several  other  deputies,  to 
justify  their  conduct  to  the  emperor.  Apion 
appears  to  have  been  exceedingly  hostile  to  the 
Jews,  and  to  have  executed  his  embassy  veiy 
unfairly.  Instead  of  contesting  before  Caliguli 
the  claims  of  the  Jews  to  certain  privileges  in 
the  city  of  Alexandriar.  whioh  was  the  main 
subject  of  dispute,  he.  artfully  brought  against 
them  such  diarges  as  were  most  likely  to  exas- 
perate the  empersr;.  he  accused  them  of  refus- 
ing'to  consecrate  images  to  him,  and  to  swear 
by  his  name.  Witli-  the  settled  comity  of  an 
Egyptian  against  the  Jewish  nation,  he  wrote 
a  work  for^  the  express  purpose  of  loading  them 
with  reproach'  {Justin  Martyr,  mentiomng  the 
work  of  Apion  against  the  Jews,  says,  that 
Apion  therein  refers  die  age  of  Moses  to  the 
time  of  Ogyges  and  Inachus.  Cohort,  ad  Grs- 
cos),  which  Josephus  refuted  in  a  direct  reply 
"  Against  Apion,"  intended  also  as  an  apology 
for  his  Jewish  Antiquities.  Apion  wrote,  be- 
sides, a  learned  treatise  '*  On  the  Antiquities  of 
Egypt,"  in  five  books,  from  the  fourth  of 
which  Tatian  (Orat.  ad  Gentcs)  makes  some 
extracts.  It  was,  doubtless,  in  this  work  ttiat 
he  treated  so  largely  oa  the  pyramids,  that  Pliny 
(Hist.  Nat.  hb.  xxxvi.  c.  12.)  mentions  him  as 
a  principal  authority  on  that  subject.  He  wrote 
besides,  "  On  the  Luxury  of  Apictus ;"  "  On 
the  Roman  Tsngue ;"  "  On  the  Knowledge- 
of  Metals  ;"  and  "  An  Universal  History." 
Foss.  de  Hiit.  Gr^.  lib.  ii.  c.  7.  BayU.—t. 

APOLLINARIS,  Claudius,  bishop  of 
Hierapolis  in  Fbrygia,  who  fiourislied  about  dici 
yeari7i,  wrote  "  An  Apology  for  theChrisiiaa 
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Religion,"  which  was  addressed  to  Marcus  Au- 
relius.  Several  other  treatises  of  this  writer  are 
jneniioncd  by  Eusebius  ar.d  Jerom,  from  which 
ic  nppears,  thai  his  labour  was  principally  di- 
rected to  the  refutation  of  heresy,  and  particu- 
larly against  the  sect  of  the  Moiitanists.  Jerom 
places  him,  together  with  {rensus,  among  the 
,  more  eminent  Cni'istian  writers,  who  had  shown 
lin  their  works  the  origin  of  the  several  heresies, 
and  from  what  sects  of  the  philosophers  they 
had  sprung.  (Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib  iv.  c.  26. 
V.  5.  Hieron.  Vir.  III.  c.  z6,  et  Ad  Magn.  ep, 
83.)  Theodorct  (Hsr.  lib.  iii.  c.  2.)  speaks 
of  this  bishop  as  a  man  wonhy  of  praise,  who 
united  protane  learning  with  the  knowledge  of 
■theology.  Phorius  {Cod.  14.)  mentions  his 
vrntings,  and  commends  both  the  author  and 
the  style.  In  some  one  of  his  works,  as  we 
learn  from  Eusebius,  Apollinaris  mentions  the 
■victory  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  which  happened 
in  the  year  174,  and  which  is  by  some  ascribed 
to  the  prayers  of  a  legion  of  Christians  in  his 
army,  thence  called  the  Thundering  Legion. 
It  may  be  justly  regretted  tliat  we  have  no  re- 
mains of  his  writings,  unless  we  admit  as  such 
two  doubtful  fragments  ascribed  to  him  in  ihc 
preface  to  the  Pascal,  or  Alexandrian  Chroni- 
cle, published  at  Paris  in  i668.  Cav.  Hist. 
X>'tl-  Dubin.  Lardner'iCrtti.  p.  ii.  ch,  28.- — E. 
APOLLINARIUS  (The  name  is  thus  ter- 
minated by  the  Greeks ;  the  Latins,  except  Je- 
rom, write  Apollinaris.),  the  elder,  a  gramma- 
rian and  divine,  a  native  of  Alexandria,  flou- 
rished about  the  middle  of  the  fcoirth  century. 
Leaving  his  country,  he  became  a  grammatical 
preceptor  at  Berytus,  and  afterwards  a  presby- 
ter at  Laodicea  in  Syria.  His  fondness  lor 
classical  studies  he  communicated  to  his  son, 
and  they  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Epiphanlus,  a  learned  pagan  sophist.  This 
gave  great  offence  to  their  Christian  brethren, 
and  brought  upon  them  the  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sure of  Theodotus,  the  bishop  of  Laodicea ; 
they  were  afterwards,  by  George,  successor  of 
Theodotus,  expelled  from  the  commurrion  of 
the  church,  on  the  same  pretence,  but  in  reality 
for  opposing  tiw  tenets  of  the  bishop.  Under 
the  reign  ot  Julian,  when  the  Christians  were 
prohibited  the  use  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
classics  in  their  schools,  in  order  that  riie  study 
of  the  Greek  language  miglit  be  neglected  by 
the  Christians,  A|)ollinariu,s  the  elder  dr«w  up 
a  grammar  in  a  Christian  form,  and  wrote  many 
books  in  imitation  of  the  ancients.  He  trans- 
lated the  books  of  Moses  into  Greek  heroic 
verse,  and  wrote,  in  the  same  manner,  the  whole 
history  of  the  Hebrews  down  to  the  time  of 


Saul.  This  whole  work  he  divided.  In  imita- 
tion of  Homer,  into  twenty-four  parts,  prcJix- 
ing  to  the  bookfi,  in  series,  the  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet. Theremaining  historical  hooks  of  the 
Old  Testament  he  exhibited  partly  in  hexame- 
ters, and  partly  in  a  dramatic  or  lyric  form, 
imitating  the  tragedies  of  £uripides,  the  come- 
dies of  Mcnander,  and  the  odes  of  Pindar. 
"Thus,"  adds  Sozomen  (Hist.  Ec.  lib.  vi. 
c.  15.  Socrat.  Hist.  Ec.  lib.  ii.  c.  36.),  the  his- 
torian, to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  pre- 
servation of  this  curious  fact,  "  works  were 
produced  equal  in  number  and  merit  to  the  an- 
cient Greek  models."  What  pity  it  is  that  the 
ravages  of  time  have,  in  a  great  measure,  de- 
prived us  of  the  pleasure  (rf  judging  for  our- 
selves concerning  the  rectitude  of  Sozomen's 
judgment !  We  may,  however,  be  pretty  cer- 
tain, that,  had  the  poetical  writings  of  Apollina- 
rius  been  as  excellent  as  his  historian  represents, 
they  could  not  have  been  lost.  Some  idea  of 
the  talents  and  taste  of  [lie  ApoUinarii, — for  the 
son  shares  the  literary  honours  of  the  father, — 
may  be  formed  from  a  poem  still  extant,  en- 
titled "  Metaphrasis  Psalmorum"  [A  Para- 
phrase of  the  Psalms,],  published  in  8vo.  at  Pa- 
ris, in  1580;  and  in  Greek  and  Latin,  at  Heidel- 
berg, in  1 596  i  and  from  a  tragedy,  ascribed  to 
Apollinariu.'i,  which  mav  be  found  under  the 
name  of  Gregory  Kazianzcn.  and  among  his 
works.  SuUai.  Cav.  Hisl.  Lit.  Aforcri. — E. 
APOLLINARIUS.  the  younger,  tl.e  sou  of 
Apollinarius  the  presbyter,  wa.s  blsliop  of  I^ao- 
dicca  in  the  rdgn  of  Juliaji.  He  studied  with 
his  father,  and  with  Lpiphanius  the  sophist,  ard 
is  said  by  Soidas  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
Libanius.  What  share  he  had  with  his  father 
in  the  production  of  the  imitations  of  the  classics, 
is  uncertain  ;  but  fiom  the  iiumsrous  theologi- 
cal writings  which  bear  the  name  of  this  bishop 
of  Laodicea,  it  seems  probable  that  the  poetical 
works  are  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  father, 
the  presbyter.  The  younger  is  said  to  have  put 
the  gospels  and  the  apostolic  writings  into  dia- 
logues, after  the  manner  of  Plato.  He  wrote 
"  Commentaries  on  the  Book  of  Psalms,  tlic 
Book  of  Ecciesiastcs,  the  Prophecy  of  Isaiah, 
Daniel  and  Hosea,"  and  other  parts  of  .scrip- 
ture. (Hieron.  ad  Augustin.  ep.  74.  Praf.  et 
Com.  in  Eccl.  Isa.  Dan.  Hos.)  He  was  the 
author  of  a  large  work,  in  thirty  books,  in  an- 
swer to  Porpjiyrv,  which  is  spoken  of  with 
high  commend^iion  bv  Jerom  and  other;. 
(Hieron.  Ep.  ad  Pamm.  Suidns)  A  piece  "  On 
the  Trath,"  addressed  by  Apollinarius  to  the 
emperor  and  the  Greek  philosophers,  to  prove, 
by  reason  alone,  without  alleging  the  Scriptures, 
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Alt  the  paean<i  Jid  not  tliliik  ri^h;ly  of  die 
deity,  is  saia  to  liave  been  perused  by  Julian, 
who  remarked  upon  it,  laconically,  in  n  letter  to 
a  Qiristian  bishoj).  "J  have  read,  ui!i!i.r.i;ood, 
»iid  toiidcmiicd ;"  to  which  it  was  replied, 
"  You  have  read,  but  not  understood,  or  you 
would  not  have  toiidenjned."  (Sozom.cn.  lib.  v, 
c.  i8.)  Apolliiiarius  employed  bis  poetical  ta- 
knt  in  writing  (short  psalms  and  hymns  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects,  which  were  some- 
times  used  in  tlie  religious  assemblies,  ajid 
which  the  men  sung  at  their  work  and  their 
entettaiuraents,  and  tlie  women  at  their  sfandle. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  life  ApoUinarius  ad- 
hered to  tlie  catholic  doctrine,  and  gave  oilence 
to  George,  lushop  of  Laodicea,  who  favoured 
the  Arian  system,  by  defending  Atbanasius. 
Afterwards,  however,  in  his  zealto  oppose  the 
notions  of  Arius  and  his  followers,  he  fell  into 
opinions  which  were  deemed  heretical,  and  thus 
became  the  founder  of  a  new  sect  called  Apol- 
linarians.  The  principal  point  in  which. this 
bishop  dialed  from  his  orthodox  brethren  was, 
that  the  son  of  God,  when  he  became  in- 
carnate, took  a  human  body,  with  a  sensitive 
principle  of  animal  life,  but  without  a  mind  or 
inielligeut  soul,  the  place  of  which  was  supplied 
by  the  Divinity,  or  God  (he  Word  ;  herein  de- 
nying ttmt  Jesus  Christ  was  perfect  man.  (The- 
odoret.  Hter,  Fab.  lib.  iv.  c.  8.  v.  ii.)  Ac- 
cording to  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Ep,  ad  Nectar. 
Or.  46!  Conf.Epiph.Haer.  77.  Sozom.hb.vi 
c.  28.  Socr.  lib.  ii.  c.  46,  &c.)  he  also  held 
ihat  the  body  of  Christ  was  brought  from  hea- 
ven. .Athanasius,  in  a  letter  to  Epictetus 
bishop  of  Corinth,  written  about  the  year  371, 
charges  him,  further,  with  holding  that  the 
body  of  Jesus  was  consubstantial  and  co-etemal 
with  his  deity.  As  3  natural  consctjucnce  of 
the  notion  ot  ApoUinarius  concerning  Oiiist, 
■he  taught  that  the  divine  nature  suffered .  and 
died  with  the  body.  Other  tenets  ascribed  to 
this  bishop  are,  the  personal  reign  of  Christ 
.upon  earth  for.a  thousand  years;  and  the  pro. 
duction  of  souls  from  souls,  as  of  bodies  from 
bodies.  On  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  Apolli- 
uarius  innovated  little.  He  spoke  of  degrees  in 
the  Trinity,  saying,  that  the  Spirit  Is  great,  the 
Son  greater,  and  tlic  Father  greatest  of  all ;  but 
he  held  the  con  substantiality  of  the  divine  na- 
ture, and  did  not  apply  the  term  created  to  the 
Son  or  Spirit.  His  doctrine  concerning  the  in- 
carnation was  conden>iied  in  a  council  of  Aicx- 
-  andria,  aud  his  foUo^vers  were  pronounced  an 
heretical  sect.  ApoUinarius  died  under  the  reign 
of  Theodnsius,  about  the  year  382.  Suidas. 
Lardiiei'i  Cred.  p. ii.  c. 95.  Adai/ieim. — £. 


APOLLODORUS,  the  Athenian,  a  gram- 
marian] the  son  of  Asclcpiades,  and  a  disciple 
of  Aristarchus  the  grammarian,  and  of  Panse- 
titis  andDiogenes  the  Babylonian,  stoic  philoso- 
phers, flourished  about  the  158th  Olympiad,  or 
104  yearsbcforc  Christ,  under  Ptolemy  Phys- 
con.  He  wrote  many  works,  which  are  men- 
tioned by  the  aiicients ;  particularly,  "  A  His- 
torical Chronicle,"  a  treatise  "  On  Legisla- 
tors," and  "  An  Account  of  the  Sects  of  the 
Philosophers;"  but  none  of  his  writings  remain, 
except  his  "  Bibliotheca,"  in  three  books  ;  iii 
which  he  relates  the  fabulous  history  of  the 
Grecian  divinities  and  heroes,  down  to  the  time 
of  Theseus.  It  is  supposed  by  some,  but  denied 
by  others,to  be  an  abridgment  of  a  larger  work, 
"  On  the  Origin  of  the  Gods."  Heraclides 
Ponticus,  in  his  "Homerk:  Allegories,"  speaks 
of  Apoilodorus  as  a  writer  well  acquainted  with 
universal  history;  and  Scaliger  calls  his  "Bi- 
bliotheca" a  most  ingenious  and  elegant  work, 
mther  fabulous  in  the  narrative  than  m  the  per- 
sons of  whom  he  writes,  and  adds,  that  the  whole 
may  be  easily  thrown  into  a  genealogical  form. 
Some  gems  of  historical  information  may, 
doubtless,  be  collected  out  of  this  rubbish  of 
fables.  The  Iteads  of  this  "  Bibliotheca"  arc 
introduced,  though  not  under  tliat  naine,  in  Lti- 
cian's  dialogue  "  On  Dancing."  The  first  edi- 
tion of  this  work  was  published,  in  8vo.  by 
Spoletinus  at  Rome,  in  1555.  It  was  publish'- 
ed,  with  various  readings  and  corrections,  by 
Commelinus,  at  Heidelberg,  in  1599;  atLyons 
in  1608;  and  at  Saumur,  by  Faber,  in  i2mo. 
in  1661  :  but  the  best  edition  Is  that  of  Gale, 
among  The  ancient  Greek  Writers  of  fabulous 
History;  it  is  furnished  with  notes  andagenea- 
.logical  table.  FairU.  Bib.  Gr.  lib,  iii.  c.  27. 
roil,  de  Hin.  lib.  i.  c.  21.  §  i.— E. 

APOLLODORUS,  a  celebrated  Athenian 
painter,  fiourishod  about  B.  C.  408.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  who  endeavoured  to 
express  ipecUs  [specific  characters),  and  first 
conferred  glory  on  the  works  of  the  pencil.  He 
seems  to  have  been  sensible  of  his  superiority ; 
for  he  is  related  by  Hesychius  to  have  worn  a 
sort  of  regal  tiara,  as  the  prince  of  hJs  art. 
Eeuxis,  however,  surpassed  him,  and  he  lament- 
ed in  a  poem  that  this  rival  bore  away  the  art 
along  with  him.  Pliny  mentions  two  pictures 
of  Apoilodorus  remaining  at  Pcrgamus  in  his 
time — a  priest  worshipping,  and  an  Ajax  struck 
with  lightning ;  and  adds,  that  no  picture  of  an 
earlier  master  deserved  ro  fix  the  attention. 
PliniiHist.  Nat.  lib.  XXXV.— A. 

APOLLODORUS,  a  famous  architect,  a 
native  of  Damascus,  lived  in  the  tcigns  of  Tra- 
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jan  and  Adrian.  He  was  buiMcr  of  the  stone 
bridge  thrown  over  the  Danube  by  Trajan,  one 
of  the  most  splendid  works  of  that  eraperor.  He 
likewise  constructed  the  edifices  round  the/'orKfli 
7rajanum  inRome,  among  which  was  a  trium- 
phal arch,  as  welt  as  the  sculptured  column 
still  existing,  and  bearing  the  name  of  Trajan. 
Dion  attributes  to  this  architect  a  college  and 
dieatre  for  music.  The  rudeness  with  which 
he  treated  Adrian  cost  him  dear.  That  prince, 
being  present  at  a  conversation  between  Trajan 
and  Apollodorus  on  some  plans  of  architecture, 
interfered  with  his  opinion,  on  which  Apollo- 
dorus bid  him  "  go  and  paint  gourds  [an  amuse- 
ment he  was  fond  of),  and  not  expose  his  igno- 
rance in  matters  he  did  not  understand."  Adrian 
never  forgot  the  affront,  and  when  he  became 
emperor  refused  to  employ  this  architect.  To 
show  him  that  he  did  not  want  his  services,  he 
sent  him  the  plan  of  a  sumptuous  temple  of 
Venus  he  was  building,  and  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  it.  Apollodorus  made  some  just  cri- 
ticisms upon  it,  which  only  aggravated  his 
former  offence.  The  emperor,  who  was  mean- 
ly jealous  of  men  of  talents,  banished  him,  and. 
Having  caused  him  to  be  accused  of  various 
crimes,  put  him  to  death.  BajU.  Felibien, 
Vies  da  Archit. — A. 

APOLLONIA,  a  female  Christian  nlartyr, 
at  a  very  advaiKcd  age  fell  a  sacrifice  to  intole- 
rance, in  the  year  348,  at  Alexandria.  Her 
persecutors  struck  her  upon  the  face,  and  beat 
out  her  teeth  ;  then  lighting  a  fire  without  the 
city,  they  threatened  to  bum  her  alive,  unless 
she  would  join  with  them  in  pronouncing  cer- 
tain profane  words-  Begging  a  short  respite, 
and  being  set  free,  she  immediately  threw  her- 
self into  the  fire,  and  was  consumed.  Eusei. 
Hist.  Ecc,  lib.  vi.  p.  4I.  Lardnet's  Testi- 
meuies,  c.  xxx.— E. 

APOLLONIUS  of  Perga,  a  celebrated  ma- 
thematician of  Alexandria,  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  about  240  years 
before  Christ.  He  studied  in  Alexandria  un- 
der the  disciples  of  Euclid,  who  lived  about 
sixty  years  before  him.  He  was  the  author  of 
various  geometrical  works,  which  obtained  him 
the  appellation  of  the  Great  Geometrician.  No 
other  treatise  of  Apollonius  is  extant  than  his 
books  of  Conic  Sections,  and  this  work  is  im- 
perfect. Heraclius,  the  author  of  a  Life  of  Ar- 
chimedes, charges  Apollonius  with  having  ap- 
propriated to  himself  the  discoveries  and  writ- 
ings of  that  eminent  mathematician,  who  fiou- 
ri^ed  about  thirty  yeai^  before  him.  It  is 
probable  that  he  would  avail  himself  of  the  la- 
bouis  of  preceding  nuthenuticians ;  but  Euto- 


cius,  one  of  his  commentators,  eitcnlpates  hink 
from  any  dishonest  plagiarism,  and  shows  duV 
he  made  several  improvements  both  upon  Eu- 
clid and  Archimedes.  With  respect  to  thcCo< 
nic  Sections,  tliis  commentator  asserts,  that  it 
had  been  customary  for  the  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject, before  Apollonius,  to  derive  the  properties 
of  the  sections  from  three  different  sorts  of 
cones  ;  the  parabola  from  a  right-angled  cone, 
the  ellipse  from  an  acute  cone,  and  the  hyper- 
bola from  an  obtuse  cone ;  because  they  sup- 
posed the  sections  made  by  a  plane  cutting  the 
cone  to  be  perpendicular  to  dieir  side  )  but 
that  Apollonius  derived  all  the  sections  from 
any  cone  by  varying  (he  inclination  or  positioa 
of  the  cutting  plane.  In  contradiction,  bow- 
ever,  to  this  account,  it  is  maintained  by  Guida 
Ubaldus,  in  his  commentary  on  the  second 
book  of  Archimcdes's  "  j'EquiptHidcrantcs," 
published  at  Pisa  in  1588,  tliat  Archimedes  was 
acquainted  with  the  method  of  deriving  all  die 
sections  from  any  sinplc  cone. 

The  first  four  books  of  Apollonius's  Conies: 
only  have  been  preserved  in  the  original  Greek ; 
the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  us  through  ihe  imperfect  medium  of 
an  Arabic  translation.  The  Arabic  version 
was  made  by  Abalpkat,  a  Persian,  in  the  year 
of  the  Hegira  Vji,  or  of  Christ  994,  and  was 
translated  into  Latin  from  a  Florentine  MS.  by 
Echellemis,  professor  of  the  oriental  languages 
at  Rome,  and  edited  by  him  and  Borelli,  raathe* 
matical  professor  at  Pisa,  with  the  commenta- 
ries of  the  latter,  togetheswith  Archtmedes's 
Lemmata,  at  Florence,  in  ^io,  in  1661.  The 
first  four  books  were  published,  with  a  Latin 
translation,  by  Commandinus,  at  Bologna,  in 
1-566  i  they  were  also  printed,  in  l2mo.  by  H. 
Stephens,  at  Paris,  In  1626;  in  folio,  at  Ant- 
werp, in  1655  ;.  and  In  410.  at  London,  by 
Dr.  Barrow,  in  1675.  From  Apollonius's  de- 
dication of  his  work  to  Eudemus,  a  mathema- 
tician of  Pergamus,  It  appears  that  it  originally 
consisted  of  eight  books.  The  eighth  book, 
however,  was  said  by  Golius  to  be  wanting  in 
the  Greek  copies  from  which  the  rest  were 
translated  by  the  Arabians,,  and  it  was  consi- 
dered as  lost,  till  the  teamed  Mersennus,  who 
published  Apollonius's  Conies  in  his  Synopsis 
of  the  Matttcmatics,  found  an  Arabian  work 
of  At>en  Neden,  written  aboot  the  year  1020, 
in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  eighth  book 
of  Apollonius ;  and  It  is  asserted  that  all  the 
books  were  extant  In  Arabic.  A  splendid  edi- 
tion of  all  the  eight  books  has  since  been  puli- 
lished,  in  folio,  by  Dr.  Halley,  at  Oxford,  in 
17 10,  together  widi  the  Lemmas  of  Pa^us> 
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and  die  Commentaries  of  Eutocius  i  the  first 
four  books  in  Greek  and  Latin,  the  rest  in  La- 
tin only  ;  the  last  being  restored  by  the  editor. 
An  octavo  edition  was  also  published  by  Dr. 
Halley,  at  Oxford.  The  contents  of  Apollo- 
nlus's  other  works  are  mentioned  by  Pappus,  and 
many  lemmas  delivered  relative  to  them  :  from 
these,  various  restorations  of  these  works  have 
been  attempted  by  modern  mathematicians. 

The  doctrine  of  the  conic  sections,  as  dcH- 
vered  by  Apollonius,  is  acknowledged  by  mo- 
dern mathematicians  to  be  attended  with  diffi- 
culties which  Mydorgius  and  others  have  in 
vain  attempted  to  remove.  All  the  ancients 
were  of  opinion,  that  the  properties  of  the  sec- 
tions are  best  derived  from  the  cone ;  and  a  few 
of  the  moderns  have  followed  the  same  plan, 
particularly  Dr.  Hamilton,  who,  in  his  valuable 
treatise,  by  first  considering  more  fully  than 
had  been  done  before,  the  properties  of  the  cone 
itself,  has  been  enabled  with  ease  and  eleeiance 
to  transfer  many  of  these  properties  to  all  the 
sections  jointly.  Others  have  more  operosely 
deduced  [he  properties  of  each  section  sepa- 
rately from  definitions  of  the  sections,  drawn 
from  descriptions  on  a  plane  ;  and  a  late  very 
ingenious  attempt,  whicn  in  the  construction 
and  demonstration  is  almost  wholly  original, 
has  been  made,  to  deduce  all  the  properties  of 
the  three  conic  sections  from  the  twenty-fourth 
proposition  of  sir  Isaac  Newton's  Universal 
Arithmetic,  in  Walker's  treatise  "  On  the 
Conic  Sections,"  the  first  book  of  wliich  was 
published  in  4to.  in  London,  in  1794-  Fabric 
-Bibl.  Gnec.  lib.  iii.  c.  22.  ^  17.  Fois.  dt  Saint. 
.Math.  Huiien'i  Math.  Dia. — E. 

APOLLONIUS,  surnamed  Dvscolus,  or 
die  Lean,  was  a  celebrated  grammarian  of 
Alexandria,  in  the  reigns  of  the  emperors 
Adrian  and  Antoninus  Pius.  His  appellation 
appears  to  have  been  derived  from  the  hardships 
and  difficulties  of  his  condition.  It  is  re- 
lated of  him,  that  his  poverty  was  so  great, 
that,  not  being  able  to  buy  paper,  he  was  obliged 
to  write  upon  oyster-shells.  He  was  himself 
an  excellent  grammarian,  and  educated  a  son, 
Herodian,  who  was  as  eminent  in  this  branch 
of  learning  as  liimself.  Friscian  prefers  these 
writers  to  all  preceding  grammarians,  and  says, 
tiiat  Apollonius  and  Herodian  corrected  the  er- 
rors of  all  their  predecessors :  he  confessedly 
.makes  Apollodonis  his  chief  guide  in  his  own 
labours.  He  wrote, in  Greek,  a  treatise  "On 
.Syntax,"  or  the  arrangement  of  words  and 
-construction  of  sentences,  which  Priscian  highly 
commends.  An  imperfect  folio  edition  of  this 
srork  was  sent  from  the  press  of  Aldus  at  Ve- 


nice, in  1495.  A  more  correct  edition,  with  a 
Latin  translation  and  notes,  was  published  ia 
4to.  at  Francfort,  by  Sylburglus  in  1590.  Ano- 
ther work  ascribed  to  this  writer,  with  a  transla- 
tion by  Xylander,  under  the  title  of 'lErre^iai  flav- 
jtairiaa,  f  Wonderful  Historical  Facts],  together 
with  similar  pieces  by  Antonius  Liberalis,  Phle- 
gon,  and  Antigonus,  and  the  works  of  M,  Anto- 
ninus, was  published  in  8vo.  at  Basil  in  1568. 
A  better  edition  of  this  work  was  given,  in  410. 
at  Leyden,  in  1 620,  by  Meursius,  who,  however, 
considers  it  only  as  a  fragment.  Suidas.  Fabric 
Bib.  Grac.  lib.  v.  c.  7.— E. 

APOLLONIUS  Rhodius  was  a  native 
of  Alexandria,  though  his  long  residence  at 
Rhodes  has  caused  him  to  be  designated  as  be- 
longing to  that  island.  He  flourished  in  the 
thim  century  B.  C.  under  Ptolemy  Euergetes. 
Callimachus  was  his  master,  and  ne  is  said  to 
have  treated  III m  with  ingratitude,  and  in  conse- 
quence to  have  felt  the  effects  of  his  satire, 
Apollonius  is  mentioned  by  Suidas  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Eratosthenes  in  tne  care  of  die  Alex- 
andrian library.  He  composed  several  works, 
of  which  the  most  distinguished  is  a  poem,  in 
four  books,  on  the  Argonautic  expedition.  This, 
at  its  first  publication,  was  censured  as  a  crude 
and  trivial  composition ;  and  it  was  the  shame 
of  this  mortification  that  drove  him  to  Rhodes, 
where  he  opened  a  school  of  rhetoric.  He 
bad,  however,  the  good  sense  to  profit  by  cri- 
ticism ;  and  by  great  care  and  diligence  he  10 
mucli  corrected  and  improved  his  work,  that 
at  its  public  recital  in  Rhodes  it  obtained  uni- 
versal applause,  and  acquired  for  him  the  fiee- 
dom  of  the  city.  Critics,  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dem, have,  notwithstanding,  differed  as  to  its 
merit-  Quiniilian  and  Longinus  give  it  the 
praise  of  a  sort  of  equal  and  moderate  elevation, 
but  deny  its  claim  to  real  genius  ;  and  others 
have  represented  it  as  raUicr  displaying  the 
rhetorician  than  the  poet.  Yet  it  is  judged  by 
some  to  possess  considerable  beauties  both  of 
the  sentimental  and  descriptive  kind  ;  and  Vir- 
gil has  given  a  testimony  to  its  value,  by  copy- 
ing several  incidents  from  the  relation  of  the 
loves  of  Medea  and  Jason  into  his  beautiful 
story  of  Dido  and  jEncas.  The  "  Argonautics" 
of  Apollonius  have  come  down  to  our  rime, 
though  they  have  been  seldom  edited,  and  are  not 
often  read.  The  best  editions  are  Apollon.  Rhod. 
impress,  in  Uteris  majuEc.  Edit,  princeps,  410. 
Florcnt.  1495.  Apollon.  Rhod.  Gr.  edit.  2d.  8vo. 
ap.  Aid.  1513.  ApoU.  Rhod.  Gr.4to.  H.  Steph. 
1574.  Vesiius,  Poet,  Grac  Bail/et.  Mtnri. — A. 

APOLLONIUS,  a  Roman  senator,  and 
Christian  martyr,  of  the  second  century,  lived 
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in  tTie  angn  of  Commodus,  and  probably  suf- 
fered death  about  the  year  186.  Beinff  accused 
before  Perennis,  pra:fect  of  the  pratormm,  that 
magistrate  desired  him  to  give  an  account  of 
himself  before  the  senate,  which  he  did  in  an 
eloquent  apology  for  his  Christian  faith.  He 
was,  notwithstanding,  sentenced  to  be  beheaded, 
according  to  a  law  then  existing,  that,  if  any 
Christian  were  accused  in  a  court  of  justice,  he 
should  be  punished  unless  he  denied  himself  to 
be  a  Christian.  Euseblus  speaks  of  hkn  with 
respect,  as  a  man  celebrated  for  learning  and 
philosophy.  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecc.  lib.  v.  c.  21. 
Hierm.  de  Fir.  III.  c.  42.  LarJner's  Cred. 
p.  ii.  c.  28.— E.  ■' 

APOLLONIUS,  a  sophist  and  grammarian, 
who  was  tJic  preceptor  of  Apion,  and  lived  in 
the  time  of  Jtdius  and  Augustus  Cfesar,  was  the 
author  of  a  Greek  Lexicon  to  tlic  Ifiad  and 
Odyssey  of  Homer.  This  work,  till  of  late 
little  known,  was  for  the  dxil  time  edited,  with 
a  r^atin  translation,  in  two  volftEnes  quarto,  by 
J.  JBapt.  de  Vitloisin,  at  Paris,  in  1773,  under 
the  title  of  "  Apolionii  Sophists  Lexicon  Gra;- 
cum  Iliadis  et  Odyssea."  The  editor  has  ac- 
companied the  publication  with  numerous  hotes 
and  observations,  and  prefixed  "Prolegomena," 
and  added  a  large  cn^raveA  facsimile  of  the 
MS.  with  other  fragments  never  before  edited. 
Saxii  Onamauican  Htcrarium,  p.  i.  Analect, 
Fabricii  Bibt.  lib.  iii.  c.  21.  §  7.  vii.  50. 
Nbuv.  Diet.  Hisi.—E. 

APOLLONIUS,  a  stoic  philosopher,  a  native 
of  Chalcis,  and  preceptor  to  the  emperor  Marcus 
A ureli us, flourished  about themiddlc of theseCond 
century.  When  the  emperor  AntOninus  Pius 
was  informed  of  his  arrival  in  Rome,  he  sent  to 
hiin,  informing  him  that  he  expected  him  with 
impatience.  Apollonius,  who  united  the  rude- 
ness of  a  pedant  with  the  pride  of  a  stoic,  re- 
turned for  answer,  that  It  was  the  place  of  tlie 
scholar  to  come  to  the  master,  not  the  master 
to  the  scholar.  Antoninus  urbanely  rejilied, 
that  he  was  surprised  Apollonius  should  find  it 
further  from  his  losings  to  the  palace  than  he 
had  found  it  from  Chalcis  to  Rome,  and  sent 
Marcus  Aurelius  to  the  proud  plulosopher.  Ca- 
pitBlin.  in  Anton. — E. 

APOLLONIUS  Tyan.eus,  a  Pythago- 
rean philosopher,  and  a  celebrated  impostor, 
was  bom  about  the  Christian  Eera,  at  Tyana,  a 
town  of  Cappadocia.  His  father,  also  named 
Apollonius,  a  wealthy  citizen,  sent  him  at  four- 
teen years  of  age  to  Tarsus,  to  be  instructed  in 
grammar  and  tlietoric  by  Euthydcmus,  a  Phoe- 
nician. Soon  becoming  dissatisfied  With  the 
luxury  and  indolence  of  the  citizens,  he  ob. 


lained  permission  from  his  father  to  remore, 
with  his  preceptor,  to  J&gsr,  a  city  not  far  from 
Tarsus,  which  afforded  many  advantages  for 
education,  particularly  for  die  study  of  philoso- 
phy. Here  he  conversed  with  philosophers  of 
various  sects,  and  btrcarae  acquainted  with  their' 
d(K:lrines.  The  master  who  had  the  charge  of 
his  philosophical  studies  was  Euxenus  of  He- 
raclea  in  Pontus,  a  Pythagorean  by  profession, 
but  a  man  little  acquainted  with  the  genuine 
principles  of  that  sect,  and  less  disposed  to 
practise  the  austerities  of  the  Pythagorean  dis- 
cipline. The  pupil,  who  possessed  a  mind  of 
a  higher  order,  felt  an  irresistible  impclse  to  be- 
come a  disciple  of  Pythagoras  according  to  the 
strictest  rules  of  his  institution.  Having  pre- 
vailed upon  his  father  to  provide  Euxenus  a 
house  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  suited  to  his 
taste,  which  was  rather  Epicurean  tlian  Pytha- 
gorean, he  left  his  master,  and  entered  upon  the 
rigorous  discipline  of  his  sect.  (Philostiat 
Apoll.  Vit.  lib.  i.  c.  2,  3.) 

In  the  city  of  jEgie  was  a  temple  consecrateJ 
to  the  god  jSsculapins,  which  had  its  regular 
establishment  of  priests  and  ceremonies,  and 
which  was  famous  through  al!  the  country  for 
miraculous  cuies  performed  upon  sick  persons 
by  the  god  of  health.  The  priests  even  found 
means  to  persuade  their  credulous  vtHarics,  that 
the  god  himself  sometimes  condescended  to  be- 
come visible  to  mortals,  lii  this  temple  the 
young  Apollonius,  after  parting  with  his  tutor^ 
took  up  his  residence.  In  conformity  to  the  in- 
stitutions of  Pythagoras,  he  refrained  from  ani- 
mal food,  and  lived  entirely  upon  fruits  and 
herbs.  Wine  he  refused,  as  an  eiteiny  to  men- 
tal tranquillity.  He  wore  linen  garments,  and 
made  nse  of  no  article  of  dress  which  Was-madfi 
of  anim.1l  substances.  He  walked  bare-fot^ted, 
and  suffered  his  hair  to  grow  to  its  full  length. 
The  priests  of  the  tempe  observed  in  hin)  ta- 
lents, and  a  disposition  worthy  of  cultivation  in 
their  school,  and  they  became  his  con^pamons 
and  instructors.  He  ^vas,  doubrless,  early  ini- 
tiated by  them  into  the  mysteries  of  finposturC; 
for  we  ar;;  tokl,  that  yEsculapius  himself  de^ 
lighted  to  have  Apollonius  a  witness  of  his 
cures.  During  his  continuance  at  ^gse  we  Ao 
not,  however,  hnd  that  he  attempted  any  thing 
miraculous,  but  merely  employed  the  authority 
of  the  god  in  enforcing  moral  lessons.  An  As- 
syrian youth,  who  had  brought  himself  into  a 
dropsy  by  intemperance,  he  instructal,  that  the 
god  always  besto\Ved  heakh  upon  those  who 
were  willmg  to  receive  it ;  and  by  pcrsuadi.ig 
him  to  practise  abstinence,  he  cured  his  disease. 
A  wealthy  Cilician,  who  presented  costly  sacri- 
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fi(TS  and  ofierings  in  the  temple  in  hopes  of  ob- 
taining the  restoration  of  an  eye,  which  he  had 
lost  JQ  puniahincnt  of  conjugal  infidelity,  Apol- 
lonius  dismissed  as  unworthy  of  admission  into 
ihc  temple ;  at  the  same  lime  instructing  the 
people  who  flocked  thither,  that  he  who  comes 
to  the  temples  of  the  just,  wise,  and  all-know- 
ing gods,  should  pray,  "  Ye  gods,  grant  unto 
us  inat  which  it  is  fit  we  should  receive  ;"  and 
that  the  wicked,  though  they  presented  to  the 
sods  the  wealth  of  the  Indies,  would  be  rejected, 
because  they  make  their  ofierings  not  to  honour 
the  deity,  but  to  purchase  exemption  from  de- 
served punishment.  Many  such  sentiments  of 
moral  wisdom  did  ApoUonius  deliver  while  he 
was  a  youth  at  Mgx.  (Id.  lib,  i.  c-  4 — 8.) 

Upon  the  death  of  his  father.  ApoUonius  vi- 
sited Tyana  to  bury  him.  In  dividing  with 
Ills  brooier  the  estate  which  was  left,  he  re- 
served only  a  small  portion  for  himself.  At  the 
same  time  he  successfully  admonished  him  to 
reform  his  disorderly  life,  and  set  him  an  exam- 
ple of  perfect  chastity.  Returning  to  M.gx, 
where  he  had  acquired  a  high  reputation,  he 
erected  a  temple,  and  instiiut^  a  school  of  phi- 
losophy. But,  in  order  to  qualify  himself  com- 
pletely for  the  oflSce  of  preceptor  in  the  Pytha- 
gorean doctrine,  he  determined  to  pass  through 
the  long  probationary  discipline  of  five  years'  si- 
jence.  During  this  noviciatt,  be  visited  various 
cities  in  Pamphytia  and  Cibcia  without  speak- 
ing a  word,  yet,  by  his  looks  and  gestures,  con- 
veying to  the  people  instruction  and  admonition. 
At  Aspenda  he  quelled  a  tumult  occasioned  by 
an  artificial  famine,  and,  by  means  of  a  writing- 
table,  gave  the  covetous  engrossers  of  tJie  com 
this  reproof:  '*  The  earth,  theconunon  mother 
of  all.  Is  just ;  but  ye,  being  unjust,  would  make 
her  a  bountiful  mother  to  you  alone :  desist 
from  your  iniquitous  proceedings,  or  ye  shall 
no  longer  be  suffered  to  live."  The  tenified 
corn-merchants  opened  their  granaries,  and  the 
people  were  relieved.  (Id.  c.  10,  u.)  Thus  did 
Apollonius's  Pythagoric  silence  accomplish  all 
that  eloquence  could  cficct  from  the  lips  of  the 
Xvise  man  whom  the  poet  describes.  (Virg.  .ffin. 
lib.  i.  ver.  156.) 


niHlceL" 

If  tome  grays  >irt  ippctrt,  unld  Iba  itrife. 
Id  monk  itrict,  nod  innoceticc  of  life. 
All  iliuid  altenlive  ;  while  Ihe  lage  cdhItoI] 
Their  wnUi,  sod  cbIdi  th*  tumuli  of  Iheirionli. 

Pitt. 

When  the  term  of  his  silence  was  expired, 
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ApoUonius  visited  Antioch,  Ephesus,  and  tither 
cities,  declining  the  society  of  the  rude  and  dis- 
orderly, and  associating  chiefly  with  the  priests. 
At  sun-rising  he  perfoimed  certain  religious 
rites,  which  he  disclosed  only  to  those  who  had 
passed  through  the  discipline  of  silence.  He 
then  discoursed  philosophically  with  the  priestSi 
and  endeavoured  to  correct  their  errors  and  im- 
prove their  discipline.  He  next  gave  instruc- 
tions to  his  disciples,  and  encoui'aged  them  to 
ask  whatever  questions  they  pleased.  In  the 
evening  he  held  a  public  assembly.  In  which  he 
addressed  the  multimde  at  large,  r^roving  them 
for  their  vices.  His  style  was  neither  too  florid 
nor  too  refined,  but  rruly  Attic.  He  neither  in- 
dulged himself  in  verbose  declamation,  nor  in 
konical  raillery;  hut  in  coiKise  and  expressive 
terms,  and  with  the  authoritative  tone  of  a  le- 
gislator, delivered  his  doctrine.  Being  asked 
why,  instead  of  dogmatic  ally  as«srtiog,hedId  not 
still  continue  to  inquire,  his  answer  was,  "I 
sought  for  truth  wlien  I  was  young ;  it  is  now 
my  business  to  teach  what  1  have  found :  a  wise 
man  ought  to  speak  as  a  lawgiver,  and  make  die 
doctrines  which  be  embraces  injunctions  to  the 
people."    (Id.  c.  12,  13.) 

Apollonius  now  resolved  to  travel  through 
Babylon  to  the  Indies,  that  be  night  converse 
with  the  Bramins.  He  communicated  his  pur- 
pose to  his  disciples,  who  were  seven  in  nuatber, 
but  they  refused  to  accompany  him  :  upon 
which,  bidding  them  farewell,  he  said,  "  Since 
ye  are  too  efietnlnatc  for  this  undertaking,  stay 
behind  and  study  plulosophy  ;  for  my  part,  I 
must  go  where  wisdom  and  the  gods  conduct 
me."  He  left  Antioch  with  only  two  servants, 
with  whom  he  travelled  to  Nmus.  Here  lie 
took  as  his  associate  Damis,  an  inhabitant  of 
that  citv,  to  whom  he  pretended  that  he  was 
skilled  in  all  languages  though  he  had  never 
learned  them,  and  that  he  understood  the  lan- 
guage of  animals,  and  could  even  read  the 
thoughts  of  men.  The  A^yrian  honoured 
him  as  a  divinity,  and,  becoming  his  compa- 
nion, took  minutes  of  all  that  passed  in  his  pre- 
sence during  the  journey.  (Id.  c.  13.) 

On  his  way  to  Babylon,  Apollonius,  seeing 
a  lioness  killed  by  huntsmen,  with  eight  whelps 
in  ber  womb,  predicted  to  Damis,  that  the  time 
of  their  stay  with  the  king  of  Babylon  would  be 
a  year  and  eight  months.  At  Banylon  he  con- 
versed with  the  Magi ;  hut  to  these  con&rences 
Damis  was  not  atfanittcd.  On  his  entrance  into 
the  king's  palace,  he  showed  his  contempt  of 
grandeur  by  conversing  with  Damis  as  if  he 
were  travelltng,  without  casting  his  eye  on  the 
magnificent  objects  around  him.     At  his  first 
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interview  with  the  king,  in  which  he  explained 
to  him  his  profession,  and  the  purport  nf  his 
journey,  while  the  king  offered  in  sacrilice  to 
the  sun  a  Nicxan  horse,  ApoUonius  threw 
frankincense  into  the  fire,  saying,  '*  O  sun, 
conduct  me  as  far  as  thou  pleasest,  and  grant 
me  to  know  only  virtuous  men."  The  king  was 
Eo  well  pleased  wiA  his  guesr,  that  he  gave  him 
permission  to  ask  twelve  boons  ;  but  die  philo- 
sopher, wanting  nothing  for  himself  but  bread 
and  fniit,  only  requested  that  the  Eretrians,  set- 
tled at  Cissia,  whom  he  had  visited  on  his  jour- 
ney, ntight  enjoy  their  territory  secure  from  de- 
Ercdation.  During  an  illness  of  the  king,  ApoU 
mius  dtsconrsed  so  excellently  concerning  the 
soul,  that  the  sick  monarch  acknowledged  to  his 
sttciidants,  that  this  Greek  had  taught  nim,  not 
only  to  despise  a  kingdom,  but  even  death  itself. 
Having  given  the  king  many  good  lessons  of  jus- 
tice, mwleration  and  prudence,  at  the  expit^- 
bon  of  the  term  which  he  had  fixed  in  his  pre- 
diction, he  took  his  leave  of  Babylon,  furnished 
with  camels  and  provision  for  his  journey  over 
Caucasus.     (Id.  c.  16,  20 — 24.) 

Pursuing  his  intended  route,  ApoUonius  con- 
versed with  his  companion  on  the  nature  and 
history  of  animals  and  plants  which  they  saw, 
and  on  other  topics,  till  they  arrived  at  Taxella, 
ihc  residence  of  the  Indian  king.  Here,  in  a 
temple  adorned  with  pictures,  the  philosopher 
discout'sed,  in  the  Socratic  manner,  on  painting, 
as  an  imitative  art,  and  taught  Damis  that  an 
imitative  faculty  is  necessary  in  the  spectator' 
as  well  as  in  the  artist ;  no  one  being  able  to 
judge  of  a  picture,  who  cannot  compare  it  with 
a  distinct  image,  drawn  on  his  mind,  of  theorigi- 
nalobject.  (Id.  lib.  ii.  c.  10.)  Being  invitnl  by 
the  king,  Phraotes,  to  be  his  guest  for  three 
days,  he  was  pleased  with  observing  his  mode- 
ration and  love  of  wisdom,  and  with  the  pro- 
vision which  was  made  in  this  country  for 
teaching  philosophy.  After  several  phfloso- 
]>hical  conferences,  the  king  dismissed  the 
philosopher  with  presents,  and  with  the  fol- 
lowing letter  of  recommendation  to  the  chief 
of  the  Indian  philosopher.';,  or  gymnosophists, 
residing  between  the  Hyphasis  and  the  Gan- 
ges. 

"  King  Phraotes  tt  hh  masUr  larchasy  and  te 
tie  wise  mm  w/ie  are  vjith  him.  ApoUonius, 
a  very  wise  man,  believing  you  to  be  wiser  than 
himself,  visits  yon  to  become  acquainted  with 
your  wisdom.  Freely  impart  to  him  whatever 
Tou  know,  and  be  assured  that  your  instructions 
will  not  be  lost.  He  is  the  most  eloauent  of 
men,  and  has  an  excellent  memory.  His  com- 
panions, too,  deserve  your  notice]  siace  they 


havethe  merit  of  loving  such  a  man.  Farewell.'* 
(Id.  lib.  ii.  c.  14.) 

After  four  months'  residence  with  these  In- 
dian sages,  from  whom  he  learned  much  wis- 
dom, and  in  whose  country  he  saw  many 
wonders,  ApoUonius  returned  to  Babylon.  He 
passed  thence  into  Ionia,  and  visited  several  ci- 
ties. Stich  was  the  fame  he  had  now  acquired, 
that,  when  he  entered  Ephesus,  even  the  artisans 
left  their  ■work  to  follow  him.  In  public  dis- 
courses he  reproved  the  people  for  their  idleness 
and  effeminacy,  and  recommended,  according 
to  the  Pythagorean  discipline,  a  community  of 
goods.  He  IS  said  to  have  foretold  to  the  Ephc- 
sians  an  approaching  pestilence ;  and  to  have 
predicted  earthquakes,  which  soon  afterwards 
happened  in  Ionia.  To  the  inhabitants  of 
Smyrna  he  recommended  a  greater  attention  to 
science  and  literature.  He  visited  Pergamus 
and  the  ancient  seat  of  Troy,  and  passed  a 
night  by  himself  near  the  tomb  of  Achilles  j 
and  he  afterwards  informed  his  companions, 
that,  by  the  power  of  an  incantation  which  he 
had  learned  in  India,  he  raised  that  hero  from 
his  tomb,  and  held  a  conversation  with  him» 
After  visiting  the  island  of  Lesbos,  where  he 
conversed  with  the  priests  of  Oipheus,  he  sail- 
ed for  Athens.  Happening  to  arrive  here  at  the 
time  when  the  sacred  mysteries  were  perform- 
ing, he  presented  himself  for  initiation;  but  the 
priest  refused  him  because  he  was  an  enchant- 
er :  a  few  years  afterwards,  however,  he  was 
admitted.  He  discoutsed  to  the  Athenians  on 
sacrifices  and  prayers,  and  reproved  them  for 
their  effeminate  manners.  He  also  visited  La— 
cedamon,  Olympia,  and  other  Grecian  cities^ 
addressing  the  people  with  great  eloquence  to 
excite  them  to  reformation  of  manners,  and 
pretending  to  predict  future  events,  and  to  per- 
form miracles.  At  Athens  he  is  said  to  have 
cast  out  a  dasmon,  who  at  his  departure  threw, 
down  a  statue;  at  the  Isthmus,  to  have  pre- 
dicted the  attempt  of  Nero  to  cue  a  passage 
through  this  neck  of  land ;  and  in  the  island  of 
Crete,  during  an  earthquake,  to  have  cried  out,. 
"  The  sea  is  bringing  torth  land  I"  (Id;  lib.  iv.. 
c.  1 — 5.  7.  16 — 19.  34.)  when»  at  that  in- 
stant, an  island  was  rising  out  of  flie  sea  be- 
tween Crete  and  Thcra, 

From  Crete  ApoUonius  went  to  Rome.  Ne- 
ro had  just  before  issued  an  edict  to  banisli  from 
the  city  all  who  practised  magic.  ApoUonius- 
knew  that  he  should  be  comprehended  in  this. 
description  ;  yet  he  was  not  to  be  deterred  from 
his  purpose.  Under  the  protection  of  the  sacred 
habit,  he  obtained  admission  into  the  city,  vuitlv 
eight  of  his  companions,  who  alone,  out  of; 
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tliirty-four  that  Had  accompanied"  Ijim  to  Italy, 
had  the  courage  to  rem<iiii  with  him.  The 
next  (lay  he  was  conducted  to  the  consul  Tele- 
sinus,  who  granted  him  permissitin  to  visit  the 
temple'^,  anaconvcrse  wiili  the  priests.  After 
a  short  stay,  in  which  an  obscure  prediction, 
and  a  pretended  miracle  of  raising  a  young 
woman  to  life,  increased  his  reputation,  the 
etlict  of  Ncfo  banished  him  from  Rome  ;  and 
he  travelled  to  Spain,  where  he  remained  no 
longer  than  till  the  death  of  the  emperor,  (hi. 
lib.  IV.  c,  35 — 47.)  He  then  returned  to  Italy 
on  his  way  to  Greece,  whence  he  passed  to 
Egypt,  where  Vespasian  was  endeavouring  to 
establish  his  power.  That  prince  knew  the 
value  of  such  an  auxiliary  as  Apollonius,  a 
man  well  practised  in  the  arts  of  popularity,  and 
attached  him  to  his  interest  by  consulting  him 
as  a  sort  of  divine  oracle.  In  return,  the  phi- 
losopher employed  his  influence  among  tiie 
people  in  favour  of  Vespasian.  During  his  re- 
sidence in  Egypt,  Apollonius  indulged  his  cutJo- 
sity  by  taking  a  journey  into  Ethiopia,  where 
be  met  with  adventures  among  the  gymnoso- 

fhists,  similar  to  those  which  had  happened  in 
ndia.  (Id.  lib.  v.  vi.  c.  i~a8.)  On  his  re- 
turn he  was  favourably  received  by  Vespasian's 
successor  Titus,  who  consulted  him  on  matters 
of  govemnient.  To  this  emperor  he  wrote  the 
following  laconic  epistle  on  his  refusing  a  crown 
of  victoi  y  upon  taking  Jerusalem :  "  Apollonius 
to  Titus  emperor  of  the  Romans  sendeth 
greeting.  Since  you  refuse  to  be  applauded 
for  bloodshed  and  victory  in  war,  I  send  you  the 
crown  of  moderation.  You  know  for  what 
kind  of  merit  crowns  arc  due."  (Id.  e.  19.) 
Upon  the  accession  of  Domitian,  he  was  con- 
cerned in  exciting  a  sedition  in  Egypt  against 
that  tyrant,  and  in  favour  of  Nerva.  The 
plot  being  discovered,  an  order  was  issued  for 
seising  Apollonius  and  bringing  him  to  Rome. 
-  He  repaired  thither  of  his  own  accord,  and  was 
hrought  to  trial  before  the  prator  jElian,  who 
acquitted  him.  (Id.  lib.  vii.  c.  16,  17.  40.) 

Apollonius  now  passed  over  into  Greece, 
and  visited  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia, 
the  cave  of  Trophonius  in  Arcadia,  and  other 
celebrated  seats  of  religion,  (Id.  lib.  viii.  c,  1— 
24.)  At  last  he  settled  at  Ephesus,  where  he 
established  a  Pythagorean  school)  and  had  many 
disciples.  It  is  said  (Dion.  Cass.  lib.  Ivii.  sub 
fin.  Philost.  lib.  viii.  c.  26.),  but  can  only  be  cre- 
dited upon  the  supposition  that  the  plot  against 
the  life  of  the  emperor  had  been  concerted  with 
him,  that,  at  the  moment  when  the  tyrant  Do- 
mitian was  cut  off  at  Rome,  ApoUomus,  in  the 
midst  of  a  public  disputation,  made  a  sudden 


pause,  and,  changing  his  tone,  cried,  "  Well 
done,  Stephen !  take  courage ;  kill  the  tyrant,  ' 
kill  him  !"  Then,  after  a  short  interval,  he  ex- 
claimed, '*  The   tyrant  is  dead  i  he  is  killed 
this  very  hour." 

After  this  we  hear  nothing  concerning  Apol- 
lonius, except  that  Nerva  wrote  to  him  on  his 
accession  to  the  empire,  soliciting  the  aid  of  his 
counsels,  and  that  he  returned  the  following  enig- 
m»tical  answer  :  "  O  emperor,  we  shall  live  to- 
gether during  a  very  long  period,  in  which  we 
shall  have  no  authority  over  others,  nor  shall 
Others  have  anv  authority  over  us  ;"  (Id.  lib.  viii. 
c.  27.)  intimating,  probably,  his  expectation 
that  they  would  soon  live  together  in  another- 
world.  Concerning  the  time,  the  place,  and 
the  manner  of  his  death,  we  have  no  certain  in- 
formation. It  is  probable,  however,  that  he 
died  at  Ephesus,  from  the  mere  decay  of  nature, 
during  the  short  reign  of  Nerva,  or  about  the 
year  97,  having  nearly  reached  the  great  age  of 
an  hundred  years. 

The  sources  of  our  information  concerning 
this  extraordinary  man  are  uncertain.  Damis, 
who  became  his  companion  at  Babylon,  and 
^vho,  though  his  most  devoted  disciple,  appears 
to  have  been  extremely  ignorant  and  credulous* 
was  his  first  memoriahst.  The  memoirs,  which 
he  left  in  the  hands  of  a  friend,  were  given  to 
the  empress  Julia,  the  wife  of  Sevcrus,  who 
began  to  reign  in  the  year  I94.  By  her  they 
were  communicated  to  Philostratus,  an  eloquent 
sophist  then  resident  at  Rome,  with  a  request 
that  he  would  transcribe' and  embellish  the  nar- 
rative. Philostralus  undertook  the  task,  and 
from  the  papers  of  Damis,  from  a  short  and 
imperfect  narrative  written  by  Maximui  of 
^gx,  now  lost,  from  the  writings  .of  the 
priests  with  whom  he  had  conversed,  from 
Apollonius's  epistles,  and  from  traditionary  ac- 
counts, wrote  a  large  narrative  of  the  life  of 
this  philosopher,  the  only  continued  memorial 
of  him  ^vhich  remains.  (Philost.  lib.  i.  c.  2, 
3.)  It  is  written  in  the  declamatory  style  of  a 
sophist  or  rhetorician ;  and  is  loaded  with 
marvellous  tales  of  giants,  pigmies,  griffins, 
phcenixes,  dragons,  satyrs,  and  apparitions, 
which  very  much  weaken  the  credit  of  the 
work.  Some  glaring  inconsistencies  will  also 
be  found  in  this  narrative :  ApoUonius,  for  ex- 
ample, is  said  to  have  known  the  thoughts  of 
men,  and  vet  to  have  been  astonished  that  lar- 
chas,  the  Indian  priest,  was  acquainted  with 
his  story  ;  and  to  have  understood  all  languages, 
and  yet  to  have  made  use  of  larchas  as  his  in- 
terpreter to  the  king  of  the  country.  Neverthe- 
less, the  narrative  of  Fhilostratus,  vtith  all  its 
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faults,  was,  about  a  century  after  ita  appear-  he  -was  called  a.  god,  and  accepted  the  appella- 
ance,  referred  to  in  preference  to  other  accounts  tion,  saying,  that  every  good  man  is  honoured 
of  ApoUonitis  then  extant,  by  Hierocles,  who  withit.  (Pliibst,  lib.  viii.  c.  5.)  After  his  death, 
lirst  endeavoured  to  draw  acoinpirison  between  he  long  continued  to  be  rankei]  among  thedJvi- 
Christ  and  this  philosopher  ;  and  Eusebius,  in  nities.  7'he  inhabitants  of  Tyana  dedicated  a 
refuting  this  attack  upon  Christianity,  admits,  temple  to  his  name.  (Id.  hb.  i.  c.  4,)  The 
in  general,  the  accounts  of  Philustiatus,  and  Ephcsians  consecrated  a  statue  to  hijn  under  the 
shows  that,  according  to  his  account,  Apollo-  title  of  Hercules  Alexicacus,  in  commemora- 
nius  does  not  deserve  to  be  compared  with  tion  of  his  having  delivered  thein  from  the 
Christ.  This  narrative  may  be  aidmitteJ,  in  plague.  {Lactant.  Inst.  lib.  v.  c.  3.)  The  em- 
concnrrence  with  otlier  collateral  evidence,  a  peror  Adrian  collected  his  letters,  and  kept  tliem 
sufficient  testimony,  not  only  that  such  a  man  in  his  palace  at  Antium,  with  a  book  written  by 
as  Apollonius  existed,  but  that  he  was  an  emt-  this  philosopher,  containing  answers  from  the 
nent  philosopher  of  the  Pythagorean  sect,  who  oracle  of  Trophonius.  (Phil.  lib.  viii.  c.  20.) 
travelled  through  almost  every  part  of  the  civi-  The  emperor  Severus,  in  his  domestic  temple. 
Used  world,  exhibiting,  in  his  own  character,  kept  the  image  of  Apollonius,  with  those  of 
an  example  of  strict  and  rigid  morality,  teach-  Abraham,  Orpheus,  and  Christ.  (Lamprid. 
ing  lessons  of  moral  wisdom  and  doctrines  of  in  Sev,  c.  xxix.)  Caracalla  dedicated  a  tem- 
speculative  philosophy,  and  attracting  popular  pie  to  him  as  to  a  divinity  among  men.  (Dion, 
attention  and  reverence  by  pretending  to  super-  lib.  Ixxvii.)  Aurelian  refrained  from  sacking 
natural  powers.  It  may  not  be  easy  to  separate  Tyana  out  of  reverence  to  his  memory.  Vo- 
the  impostures  of  Apollonius  from  the  fictions  piscus  (Vopisc:  in  Aurelian.  c.  xxiv.),  the  his.- 
of  his  biographers  ;  but  there  is  little  room  to  torian  who  relates  this  last  circumstance,  ac- 
doubt,  that,  after  the  example  of  his  master  Py-  companies  it  with  3  fabulous  story  of  the  ap- 
thagoras,  he  practised  the  arts  of  delusion,  and  pCarance  of  Apollonius  to  Aurelian,  warning 
Ihat,  though  with  wise  men  he  was  a  philoso-  him  to  refrain  from  the  destruction  of  his  fel- 
pher,  among  the  vulgar  he  was  a  magician,  low-citizens,  and  adds ;  "  This  account  I  have 
The  stories  of  his  vanishing  away  at  his  trial  heard  from  persons  of  credit,  and  have  read  in 
before  Domitian,  and  being  conveyed  in  a  few  the  Ulpian  library  ;  and  I  am  the  more  inclined 
hours  to  Puteoli  (Philost.  lib.  viii.  c.  4.) ;  of  to  believe  it,  on  account  of  the  dignity  of  Apol- 
his  passing  in  an  instant  from  Smyrna  to  Ephe-  tonius.  For,  was  ever  any  man  more  holy,  ve- 
Sus  (lib.  IV.  c.  10.)  ;  of  his  drivin?  away  the  nerable,  noble  and  divine  ?  He  restored  life  to  the 
plague  at  EphcsuS  (lib.  iv.  c  11.)  by  stoning  a  dead:  lie  did  and  spoke  many  things  beyond 
iliemon  in  the  shape  of  an  old  man  ;  and  Some  human  ability."  Eusebius,  in  his  rehitation  o£ 
Others,  are  loo  absurd  to  be  considered  in  any  Hierocles  (Ad  Calc.  Dem.  Evang.),  cites  him 
other  light  than  as  mere  fictions.  But  it  is  not  as  ascribing  to  Apollonius  a  divine  and  hidden 
improbable,  that  the  tales  of  his  healing  ademo-  wisdom,  by  whkh,  and  not  by  magical  art,  he 
niac,  raising  a  young  woman  to  life,  conversing  had  performed  great  wonders,  and  as  relating 
with  the  shade  of  Achilles,  and  the  like,  may  these  extraordinary  works  from  the  begiiming: 
have  been  founded  on  real  attonpEs  to  impose  Eusebius,  however,  has  not  given  the  detail, 
upon  the  credulous.  That  he  did  in  fact  im-  The  same  writer  says  (Ibid.)  that  in  his  time 
pose,  not  merely  upon  the  vulgar,  but  upon  riiere  were  persons  who  pretended  to  perform 
the  more  enlightened,  may  be  learned  from  a  magical  incantations  by  invoking  the  name  of 
passage  ii^  a  Life  of  Apollonius,  written  be-  Apollonius.  In  fine,  Ammlanus  Marcdlinus 
fore  that  of  Philosttatus  by  Moeragenes,  cited  (lib.  xxi.  c.  14.)  ranks  this  philosopher  among 
by  Origen  (Contra  Cels.  lio.  vi.  c.  41.) :  "  He  those  eminent  men  who  have  been  assisted  by 
who  would  know  whether  magic  has  any  the  supcmaiui^al  aid  of  a  dsemon,  or  genius,  as 
power  over  philosophers,  may  reaJ  the  memoirs  Socrates  and  Numa.  And  Eunapius,  who  was, 
of  Mceragenes,  who,  though  not  a  Christian,  however,  a  credulous  and  fantastical  Fktonist, 
but  a  philosopher,  says,  that  some  and  no  in-  speaks  of  him  as  something  betn'een  a  god  and 
considerable  philosophers  were  deceived  by  the  a  man,  and  adds,  that  Fhilostratus  ought  to 
magical  art  of  Apollonius,  and  came  to  him  as  have  entitled  his  history,  "The  Descent  ota  God 
onecapable  of  predicting  future  events."  Lucian  upon  Earth."  (Vh.  Phil.  Prsef.)  These  testirao- 
brings  his  famous  impostor  Alexander  from  the  nies,  though  tlicy  by  no  means  amount  to  a  proof 
school  of  Apollonius.  (Pseudomant.)  that  Apollonius  was  rcallv  endowed  with  super- 

The  great  celebrity  of  Apollonius   appears     natural  powers,  will  be  sufficient  to  show,  that  ha 
from  numerous  aCtestatious.     In  his  liK-time    possess^  a  diwii^ished  name  among  phUoso- 
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phers.  Dr.  Gardner  has  fully  shown,  that  Phi- 
lOStratusOiHnot  write  the  life  of  ApoUonius  with 
aitjr  rcfcrcnce  to  ihe  life  of  Christ,  and  that  his 
design  was  to  exhibit  this  philosopher  as  a 
counterpart  to  Pythaenras,  As  such  he  is, 
doubtless,  to  be  considered,  and  we  shall  noti 
pet^aps,  pronounce  unfairly  concerning  Apol- 
lonius  Tyanasus,  if  in  conclusion  we  assert, 
that  in  him  were  united  the  characters  of  the 
sage  and  the  impostor:  we  sec  no  reason  for 
adding,  with  Mr.  Gibbon,  that  of  the  fanatic. 
Of  the  writings  of  Apollonius  none  remain  ex- 
cept his  Apology  to  Domitian,  given  probably, 
at  most,  only  in  substance  by  Philostratus ;  and 
eighty-four  epistles,  chiefly  philosophical,  the 
doctrnie  of  which  is  rot  strictly  Pythagorean, 
but  partakes  of  the  Hcraclitean  system  of  the 
unity  of  nature  ;  their  laconic  st)-le  furnishes 
a  presumption  in  favour  of  their  authenticity. 
Thev  were  edited  byCommclin,  in  8vo.  in  1601 ; 
and  by  Stephens,  in  "  Epistolia,"  &c.  1577. 
jPAUostral.  fit.  Jfpol.  Boyle.  Brucker.  Lord- 
Iter's  Htatktn  Tesiim.  ch.  xxxix.  Dupin,  Hist, 
d"  Apotl.  Mosheim.  Dhs.  de  Apdl.  ap.  06s. 
fflsl.  Crit.  8cc.~E. 

AP01.LOS,  a  Tew  by  descent,  a  native  of 
Alexandria,  and  a  Christian  convert  in  the  time 
of  the  apostles,  was  celebrated  for  his  eloquence. 
Coming  to  Ephesus  during  the  absence  of  tlie 
apostle  Paul,  he  preached  rtie  gospel  in  the  syn- 
agogue. About  the  year  54,  he  went  to  Co- 
rmth,  where  he  made  many  converts,  who 
considered  him  as  their  leader,  in  opposition 
to  Paul  and  Peter.  Jets,  ch.  xviii.  1  Cor. 
i.  12. — E. 

APONO,  Peter  de,  a  celebrated  philoso- 
pher and  physician  in  a  dark  age,  was  horn  at 
Apono,  now  Abano,  a  village  in  the  Paduan 
territory,  in  1250.  He  studied  in  the  universi- 
ty of  Paris,  where  he  was  created  doctor  in  phi- 
losophy and  medicine,  and  then  settled  at  Bolo- 
gna as  professor  and  physician.  While  at  Paris, 
nc  made  himself  celebrated  by  a  book  entitled, 
"  Conciliator  Different!  a  rum  Philosophorum 
Ct  praecipuc  Medicorum,"  in  which  he  attempt- 
ed to  connect  philosophy  with  medicine,  and  as  - 
trology  with  natural  magic;  and  he  obtained 
fromtnis  work  the  apjiellation  of  The  Concilia- 
tor. He  became  so  famous  in  the  practice  of 
physic  that  he  refused  to  visit  a  patient  out 
of  Bologna  for  less  than  fifty  crowns  ;  and,  it 
is  said,  that,  on  being  called  to  pope  Honorius 
IV.  he  insisted  upon  a  stipend  of  four  hundred 
ducats  a  day — a  sum  almost  incredible  for  that 
period.  From  this  rapacious  disposition,  it  is 
probable  enough  that  he  gave  encouragement  to 
the  superstitious  notion  of  fcis  being  taught  his 


art  by  evil  spirits,  as  well  as  being  conversant 
with  the  natural  magic  of  astrology,  in  which 
last  false  science  it  is  likely  that  he  was  himself 
a  believer.  However  that  were,  he  fell  at  length 
under  the  notice  of  the  inquisition  at  the  age  of 
sixty-six  ;  and  fortunately,  by  dying  during  the 
process,  escaped  the  flames  to  which  his  effigy 
was  committed  after  his  death.  His  body  woulu 
have  undergone  the  same  sentence,  had  not  his 
concubine  dtsimerred  it,  and  conveyed  it  to  a  se- 
cret grave.  His  memory,  however,  received  ho- 
nours which  amply  compensated  for  these  indig- 
nities. Frederic  duke  of  Urbino  erected  a 
statue  to  him,  amon?  those  of  other  illustrious 
men  which  decoratedhis  castle  ;  and  the  senate 
of  Padua  fixed  his  image  upon  die  gates  of  their 
public  hall  between  those  of  Livy,  Albertus* 
and  Julius  Paulus.  By  the  inscription  placed' 
under  it,  it  would  seem  that  he  was  acquitted  of 
the  crime  of  magic  laid  to  his  tharge.  Perhaps 
the  burning  him  in  effigy  was  the  act  of  some 
zealots  who  anticipated  his  final  sentence. 

Besides  the  "  Conciliator,"  abovementioned, 
which  was  printed  at  Padua  in  1490,  and  after- 
wards reprinted  at  Venice  and  Florence,  there 
have  been  printed  of  this  author's,  "  De  Vene- 
nis,  eorumque  Remediis,"  Marpurg,  1517,  and 
Venice,  1550;  "  Supplemeutum  in  Mesuem,"' 
with  Mesue's  Works  ;  some  "  Expositions  of 
the  Problems  of  Aristotle ;"  and  "  Quaestiones  de 
Febribus,  Bayle.  Vander  Linden  de  Script. 
Med.— A. 

APOSTOLIUS,  Michael,  a  learned 
Greek,  a  native  of  Constantinople,  came  into 
Italy  about  the  middle  of  thcHfteenth  century. 
He  was  at  first  hospitably  entertained  by  Bessa- 
rion  ;  but,  being  afterwards  deserted  by  him,  he 
retired  into  the  island  of  Crete,  and  employed 
himself  in  writing  books.  He  compiled  a  work 
entitled  Iwna,  or  the  Violet-bed,  containing  sen- 
tences and  apophthegms  of  wise  men,  which  has 
never  been  published;  and  another,  "  De  Pro- 
vcrbiis,"  a  collection  of  more  than  two  thou- 
sand proverbs,  h't^  epitome  of  this  work  was 
published  in  8vo.  at  Basil,  in  1538,  and  after- 
wards the  collection  at  large,  in  (jteck  and  La- 
tin, illustrated  with  notes,  was  published  in  4to. 
by  Pontinus.  at  Leyden,  in  1619.  His  son, 
Arsenius,  published  at  Rome  a  collection  of 
Apophthegms,  which  was  probably  taken  from 
the  luiYitt  of  Apostolius.  Fabric.  Bibl.  Grac. 
lib.  iv.  c.  41.  §  8.— E. 

APPIAN,  a  Greek  historian,  was  a  native 
of  Alexandria,  and  lived  in  the  former  part  of 
the  second  century,  under  the  reigns  of  Trajan, 
Adrian,  and  Antoninus  Fius.  In  the  time  of 
Trajan,  he  left  his  native  city  to  reside  at  Rome, 
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4ii  the  capacity  of  an  aJvocate ;  and  he  acquired 
so  much  reputation  in  the  courts,  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  procurators  or  superinten- 
dants  of  the  domestic  afi^trs  of  the  emperor.  In 
his  preface  lo  his  History,  Appian  speaks  of  the 
jComan  power  ashaving  then  lasted  nine  hundred 
years :  this  jireface  must  therefore  liavc  been  . 
■written  in,  or  after,  the  eleventh  year  of  Anto- 
^inusPius,  or  theyearof  Christ  148,  Appian 
wrote  a  comprehensive  history  of  Roman  af- 
-€airs  in  twenty-four  books.  The  work  is  drawn 
up,  not  in  chronological  order,  like  that  ofDio- 
nysius  of  Halicarnassus,  or  of  Polybius ;  nor 
in  the  biographical  method  of  Plutarch ;  but  in 
the  order  of  the  countries  in  which  the  events 
which  he  relates  happened,  namely,  Italy,  Gaul, 
Sicily,  Spain,  Africa,  Greece,  Syria,  Parthia, 
Egypt,  aiiil  ATahia. 

Of  the  first  nine  books  only  a  few  fragments 
.Teinain,  which  will  he  found  in  "  Excerpta  de 
Leeaiionibus,"  published  in  410.  in  Greek, 
with  the  notes  by  Ursinus,  at  Antwerp,  in 
1582,  and,  with  a  Latin  interpretation  by  Va- 
lesius,  in  "  Excerpta  Peiresciana,"  410.  Pa- 
ris, 1634,  OfthefouTthbook,onthe  war  with 
the  Gauls,  only  an  epitome  remains.  Tlie  sixth 
and  seventh  books  on  the  atiaire  of  Spain,  and 
■the  war  with  Hannibal,  are  preserved,  and 
were  first  published  in  8vo.  by  Henry  Stephens, 
at  Paris,  in  1557.  The  eighth,  on  the  affairs  of 
Libya ;  the  eleventh  and  twdftli,  on  tfiose  of  Sy- 
ria and  Parthia  ;  five  books  on  the  civil  wars ; 
and  fragments  of  the  twenty-third,  on  the  af- 
feirs  of  Illyria,  are  extant.  A  Latin  version  of 
several  parts  of  Appian,  by  Candidus,  was 
printed  at  Rome  in  1472.  An  edition  of  Ap- 
pian  was  published  in  Greek,  with  various 
leadings,  in  folio,  at  Paris  in  1557.  Henry 
Stephens  published  another,  in  folio,  at  Geneva 
in  1592.  An  improved  edition,  by  Tollius,  in 
two  volumes  8vo.  appeared  at  Amsterdam  in 
1670.  Appian  appears  to  have  compiled  free- 
ly from  preceding  historians,  particularly  from 
Polybius  and  Piutarch,  the  latter  of  whom  he 
has  often  copied  with  servility.  He  dwells 
largely  upon  military  affairs.  His  partiality  to 
the  Romans  renders  it  necessary  to  read  his  his- 
tory with  caution.  His  style  is  concise  and  un- 
adorned. The  work  is  chiefly  valuable  as  a 
collection  of  historical  facts,  many  of  which 
are  gathered  fiom  authors  now  lost.  Appian. 
Hist.  Prxfat.  yesi.  de  Grac.  Hist.  vol.  iiL 
p.  390.  Hank,  dt  Rim.  Setipi.  p.  i.  c.  18. 
Fair.  Bib.  Grac.  lib.  \v.  c.  la.— E. 

APRIES,  king  of  Egypt,  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther Psammis,  B.  C.  594.  He  was  a  wariikc 
and  successftil  piince*  and  obtaiaed  many  ad- 


vantages over  the  neighbotiruig  states.  He  took 
Sidon  by  storm,  with  other  towns  in  Phoeniria, 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus. 
He  is  supposed  to  be  the  Pharaoh-Hophra  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptures,  who  marched  from  Egypt 
with  a  design  to  relieve  Jerusalem,  then  be- 
sieged by  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  being  afraid  to 
encounter  the  Babylonian  army,  which  ad- 
vanced to  meet  liim,  returned  \viihout  efiVct. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  the  Cyreneaiis, 
a  Greek  colony  in  Africa,  invading  the  country 
of  the  Libyans,  the  king  of  this  people  applied 
for  aid  to  Apries,  who  sent  a  powerful  army  to 
his  succour.  Tliis  was  defeated  with  great 
slaughter  by  the  Cyreneans,  which  occasioned 
so  much  discontent  among  the  Egyptians,  that 
tliey  revolted  and  proclaimed  Amasis  king.  (See 
Amasis.)  "  A  civil  war  ensued,  which  termi- 
nated in  a  great  battle  near  Memphis,  in  which 
Apries  was  vanquished  and  made  prisoner. 
Apries  was  for  some  time  n-eatcd  with  lenity  t 
but  at  length  met  -.vith  the  usual  fate  of  deposed 
princes,  and  was  strangled,  after  a  reign  of 
twenty-five  years  accordingto  Herodotus,  and 
of  twcmy-two  according  toDiodorus.  Univirs, 
Hist.— A. 

APROSIO,  Angelico,  a  learned  Italian 
monk  of  the  order  of  the  Augustines,  was 
born  at  Vintimiglia,  in  the  territory  of  Genoa, 
in  the  year  1607.  He  taught  philosophy  at  Ge- 
noa for  five  years  ;  and  afterwards  settled  at  Ve- 
nice, where  he  lectured  in  polite  literature.  Ha 
published  a  "  Bihlioiheque  of  the  Augustines  of 
Vintimiglia,"  which  proves  him  to  be  have  been 
well-rc<3  in  the  literary  history  of  his  times. 
He  also  wrote,  "  Bibliotheca  Aprosiana,'* 
printed  at  Bologna,  in  izmo.  in  1673,  contain- 
ing a  long  relation  of  his  own  life,  and  accounts 
ol  various  authors.  He  frequently  wrote  sati- 
rical or  humourous  pieces  under  fictitious  names. 
He  died  about  the  year  1680.     Baylt.  —  E. 

APSINES  thePhcenician,  a  rhetorician, 
bom  at  Gadara  of  Phoenicia,  a  hearer  of  the 
rhetorician  Basilicus,  under  the  emperor  Maxi- 
min,  fiourished  about  the  year  236.  He  was  a 
friend  of  Philostratus,  who  celebrates  his  me- 
mory, and  his  accuracy  as  a  writer,  in  his  last 
book  concerning  the  Sophists.  His  remains  are 
to  be  found  in  Manutius's  Collection  of  Rheto- 
ricians, published  in  folio  at  Venice  in  1608. 
Philost.  SepJiist.  Fabricii  Bihl.  Crae.  lib.  iv. 
C.31.  &  16.  Su!Jas.—E. 

APULEIUS,  Lrcius,  a  Platonic  philoso- 
pher, a  native  of  Madaura,  an  African  city  on 
the  borders  of  Numidia  and  Gsetutia,  lived  in 
the  second  century,  under  the  Antonines,  as 
appears  from  bis  speaking  of  several  persons 
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as  alive  when  he  wrote,  who  were  con- 
temporary wiih  those  emperors.  His  father 
Theseus  was  a  chief  magistrate  in  Madaura ; 
his  mother  a  descendant  from  the  family  of  Plu- 
tarch. The  first  part  of  his  education  he  re- 
ceived at  Carthage  ;  and  here  he  imbibed  his 
first  knowledge  of  the  Platonic  philosophy.  He 
then  removed  to  Athens,  where  he  prosecuted 
various  branches  of  study  ;  and  thence  to  Rome, 
where  he  acquired  tlie  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
tongue  without  the  assistance  ofa  master.  His 
account  of  the  progress  of  his  studies  is  amus- 
ing, and  affords  a  curious  specimen  of  his  style. 
"  Our  first  cup  of  knowledge,  which  we  receive 
from  the  hand  of  the  teacher  of  letters,  re- 
moves entire  ignorance  r  the  second  furnishes 
us  with  the  learning  of  the  gramrftarian ;  the 
third  arms  us  with  the  eloquence  of  the  rhetori- 
cian i  and  thus  much  is  drunk  by  most  persons': 
but  at  Athens  I  drank  other  cups  fiom  the  de- 
ceitful fountain  of  poetry,  from  the  clear  stream 
of  geometry,  from  the  sweet  waters  of  music, 
from  the  rough  current  of  dialectic*,  and  from 
the  nectareous  and  iKvei^satiating  deep  of  uni- 
versal philosophy,"  Apuleius,  who  appears,  at 
least  in  the  early  part  of  life,  to  have  despised 
riches,  expended  his  moiety  of  a  large  fortune 
of  twenty  thousand  sesterces  (about  eight  thou- 
sand peuiids)  which  had  been  left  in  equal 
shares  to  himself  and  his  brother,  in  acts  of  ge- 
nerosity, and  in  travelling  in  search  of  know- 
ledge. He  liberally  rewarded  the  labours  of 
those  who  had  been  his  instructors,  in  some 
cases  bestowing  portions  upon  their  daugh- 
ters ;  and  he  was  ready,  on  every  occa- 
sion, to  assist  his  friends  in  their  necessities. 
*'  I  should  not  have  hesitated  (says  he)  to  ex- 
pend my  whole  patrimony  in  acquiring  what  is 
more  valuable,  a  contempt  of  patrimony."  In 
his  travels  it  appears  to  have  been  one  of  his 
principal  objects  to  gratify  his  curiosity  with 
respect  to  the  religious  opinions  and  ceremonies 
of  different  nations,  'by  obtaining  admission  in- 
to their  sacred  mysteries.  In  Greece  he  was 
initiated  into  several  sacred  rites :  in  Carthage 
he  devoted  himself  to  tlie  worship  of  jEsculapius, 
the  tutelary  divinity;  and  possessed,  in  the  col- 
lege of  his  priests,  the  honourable  office  of  an^ 
thus,  or  chief  conductor  of  the  ceremonies. 

Upon  his  return  to  Rome,  after  his  travels, 
Apuleius  found  his  patrimony  whoUy  exhaust- 
ed. Being  exceedingly  desirous  of  entering  in- 
to the  fraternity  of  Osiris,  he  even  parted  with 
his  cloalbs  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of 
the  inaugural  ceremonies.  To  supply  himself 
with  the  means  of  subsistence,  he  undertook  the 
f  rofessioa  of  a  pleader,  and  made  cousiderable 


gain  by  the  causes  in  which  he  was  employed. 
Having  by  this  time  acquh^d  a  greater  fondness 
for  the  gifts  of  fortune  dian  in  his  younger  daj-s, 
he  gladly  embraced  an  opportnnity  which  offer- 
ed of  improving  his  condition  by  marriage. 
Pudentilla,  a  rich  widow  of  CEa,  whose  prm- 
cipal  attraction  consisted  in  her  wealth,  became- 
his  wife.  jEmilianus,  the  brother  of  Puden- 
tilla's  former  husband,  who  was  displeased  with 
the  match,  circulated  a  report  that  he  had  em- 
ployed magical  arts  to  obtain  her  lovej  and  in- 
stituted a  law-suit  against  hirn  before  Claudius  . 
Alaxiinus,  proconsul  of  Africa.  He,  however, 
found  no  difficulty  in  proving,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  judges,  that  his  personal  attractions 
were  the  only  witchcraft  that  he  had  used.  The 
apoloey  which  he  delivered  upon  this  occasioiv 
is  sttll  extant,  and  is  justly  admired  a»  a  fine- 
performance- 

Of  the  remainder  of  the  life  of  Apuleius  no- 
thing is  known.  Except  in  the  afiair  just  re- 
late^ it  does  not  appear  that  be  was  charged- 
with  practising  magical  arts:  yet,  after  his 
death,  miracles  were  ascribed  to  him,  which 
were  placed  in  competition  with  those  of  Jesus 
Qirist.  Laciantius,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century  (Div.  Instit.  lib.  v.  c.  3.),  ex- 
presses his  surprise  that  the  author  whom  hff 
confures  had  not  joined  Apuleius  with  Apollo- 
nius  Tyanaeus,  and  says  that  many  wonders  are 
related  concerning  him  :  and  Augusttn,  in  the 
fifth  century,  was  requested  "  to  exert  his  ut- 
most efforts  in  refuting  those  who  felsely  as- 
serted, that  Christ  did  nothing  more  than  was 
done  by  other  men,  and  who  produced  their 
Apollonius,  and  Apuleius,  and^  other  masters^ 
of  the  magical  art,  whose  miracles  they  main- 
tained to  have  been  greatcrthan  his."^  (Marccll.. 
Ep.  ad  Aug.  et  Aug.  Epist.  xlix.)  Apuleius-. 
appears  to  hsve  obtained,  in  his  travels,  much 
information  concerning  religious  myswries  and 
the  secret  arts  of  priests  ;  but,  except  the  idle  re- 
port above-inciitioncd,  nothing  occurs  in  the 
memoirs  ©f  his  life  which  could  have  laid  <k 
foundation  for  the  opmion,  circulated  after  his- 
dtcease,  concerning  his  miraculous  powers. 
Perhaps  this  opinion  originated  in  an  absurd' 
misapprehension  of  his  fable  of  the  "  Golden 
Ass"  for  true  history.  The  woikisa  satirical 
romance,  in  which  a  Milesian  fable,  on  the  me- 
tamorphosis of  Lucius  into  an  ass,  invented  by- 
Lucius  of  Patras,  and'  abridged  from  him  by 
Luciaii,  is  enlarged  and  embellished.  Thfs'. 
work  was  published'  with  large  notes  by  Beral- 
dus,  in  folio,  at  Venice,  in  1504  ;  reprinted,  itu 
folio,  at  Paris,  in  1510,  and  in  Svo.  in  1536- 
The  loves  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  which  fiion.* 
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beautiful  episode  of  this  work,  liave  been  re- 
peatedly translated  into  various  languages.  The 
Apology,,  or  "  Oratio  de  Magia,"  was  pub- 
lished separately  by  Casaubon,  in4to.  in  1^4, 
and  in  Svo.  at  Leyden,  in  t6o8  i  and  by  Pri- 
CKus,  with  excellent  notes  and  illustrations 
from  ancient  monuments,  in  4to,  at  Paris,  in 
1635.  In  philosophy  Apuleius  wrote  a  jiicce 
"  De  Habitudine  Doctnnaruin  ct  Nacivitatc 
Platonis  Philosophi,"  in  three  books,  the  first 
of  which  treats  on  the  speculative  doctrines  of 
FlatOf  the  second  on  his  morals,  and  the  third 
on  liis  logic.  The  two  former  books  were 
printed,  together  with  the  "  Florida,"  in  410. 
at  Strasburg,  in  1516;  thethird  in  ic88.  The 
"  Florida,  or  Declamations  and  Orations  of 
Apuleius,"  were  printed  in  410.  at  Strasburg  and 
at  Paris  in  151 8.  Apuleius  has  left,  besid^,  an 
■oration  "  De  Deo  Socratis,"  which  discusses 
-the  question  concerning  his  daemon,  published 
-separately,  with  the  notes  of  Mercer,  at  Paris, 
in  i2mo.  in  1624^  and,  a  Latin  translation  of 
Aristotle's  treatise  "  De  Mundo,"  published  in 
Svo.  at  Leyden,  in  1591.  The  £rst  edition  of 
the  works  of  Apuleius  was  printed,  in  folio,  at 
Rome,  under  tl^  care  of  cardinal  Bessarion,  in 
1469.  They  have  since  passed  through  various 
editions,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  that 
of  Henry  Stephens,  in  Svo.  in  1585  ;  that  of 
Elmenhorst,  in  Bvo.  at  Frankfort,  in  1621  ; 
that  of  Scriverins,  in  lamo.  at  Leyden,  in 
1624;  a  "Variorum"  edition,  in  Svo.  printed 
at  Gouda  in  Holland,  in  1650  j  and  "  in  Usum 
X)elphini,"  two  volumes  410.  at  Paris,  in 
168S. 

Apuleius  appears  from  his  writings  to  have 
'been  a  man  of  great  learning  and  ingenuity, 
.and  to  have  possessed  a  lively  fancy  ;  but  1ms 
writings  rather  class  him  among  the  wits  than 
tlie  philosophers  of  his  age.  His  View  of  the 
Doctrine  of  Plato  is,  indeed,  a  work  of  grave 
speculation  ;  but  the  rest  of  his  writings  are  too 
florid  and  oratorical,  too  gay  and  sportive,  and, 
in  many  pans,  too  loose  and  wanton,  to  com- 
port with  the  gravity  of  philosophy.  Though 
there  is  nosuSicientproof  thaihe  was,  like  Apol- 
lonius  Tyanxus,  a  pretender  to  miracles,  and 
certainly  no  foundation  for  bringing  him  into 
comparison  with  Jesus  Christ ;  it  seems  not  im- 
probable that  he  meant,  in  some  passages  of  his 
fable  of  the  Golden  Ass,  to  ricUcule  the  Chris- 
tians ;  and  bishop  Warburton  was,  perhaps, 
right  in  his  conjecture,  founded  upon  a  passage 
in  the  Apology,  that  j^milianus,  who  prose- 
cuted Apuleius  for  magic,  was  a  Christian. 
There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  ground  for  the 
-ingenious  supposition  of  that  learned  critic,  that 


the  design  of  the  fable  of  the  Golden  Ass  wai* 
"  to  recommend  the  pagan  religion  as  the  only 
curefor  all  vice  in  general."  (Div.  Leg.  book iv. 
§  4.)  The  true  character  of  this  work  is  pro- 
bably that  which  is  given  by  Barthius  and 
adopted  by  Bayle,  "  that  it  is  a  perpetual  satire  on 
magical  delusions,  the  tricks  of  priests,  and  the 
crimes  of  adulterers,  thieves,  and  robbers,  com- 
mitted with  impunity."  ApuUii  Apcl.  Afetam. 
ft  Florid.  Fabric.  Bibl.  Lat.  bb.  111.  c.  a. 
Bayle.  Lardtter'i  Heathen  Teilimoniti,  c.  xvi. 
xxxix. — E. 

AQUAVIVA,  Claude,  son  of  Andrew 
Acjuaviva,  duke  of  Atri,  was  born  in  the  year 
1542.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  entered 
among  the  Jesuits,  and  was  soon  advanced  to 
the  charge  of  the  province  of  Naples,  then  to 
that  of  Rome,  and,  in  ij8i,  to  the  ofiice  of  ge- 
neral of  the  fraternity.  He  was  celebrated  for 
the  prudence  and  mildness  of  his  government. 
He  drew  up  an  order  under  the  title  of"  Ratio 
Studiorum,"  printed  in  Svo.  at  Rome  in  i  j86, 
which  was  suppressed  by  the  Inquisition,  and 
gave  offence  to  the  Jesuits :  it  was  reprinted,  in 
a  mutilated  state,  in  tSQi-  This  ecclesiastic 
has  left  "  Letters,"  in  French  ;  and,  in  Latin, 
"  Meditations  on  the  Psalms  ;"  and  a  treatiseoD 
the  cure  of  mental  diseases,  entitled  "  Industrie 
adcuraodos  Animae  Morbos,"  prmtedin  i3mo. 
in  1606.     Mareri.     How.  Diet.  Hist. — E. 

AQUILA  OF  SiNOPE  in  Pontus,  called  by 
Jeroin  a  Jew,  author  of  a  Greek  translation  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  flourished  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  century,  under  the  emperor 
Adrian.  He  is  said  to  have  been  employed  by 
that  emperor  as  superinteiidant  of  the  public 
buildings,  and  to  have  been  appointed  to  rebuild 
the  city  of  Jerusalem,  which  Titus  had  destroy- 
ed, and  to  which  Adrian  gave  the  new  name 
of  j5ilia.  Here  Aquila  became  acquainted  with 
the  Christian  religion,  and  sobmitied  to  baptism. 
The  fondness  which  lie  discovered  for  astrology 
gave  great  offence  to  the  Christians  ;  and  they 
expelled  him  from  their  communi^Mi.  Upon 
this  he  went  over  to  the  Jews,  and  became  a 
disciple  of  Akibha.  Having  learned  Hebrew, 
he  undertook  at  their  request  a  new  Greek  ver- 
sion of  the  Old  Testament,  more  exactly  agree- 
ing with  the  Hebrew  text  than  the  Septuagint. 
This  translation,  which  he  made  word  for  word 
with  scrupulous  accuracy  from  the  Hebrew  text, 
was  completed  about  the  year  129.  It  was  very 
acceptable  to  the  dispersed  Jews,  and  was  read  in 
their  synagogues.  Some  of  the  Christian  fa- 
thers, as  wdl  as  later  writers,  have  accused 
Aquila  of  perverting  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  in  bisiuterpretation,  in  order  to  reader  it 
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less  favourable  to  the  Christians.  It  is  certainly  was  Mariinus,  ami,  in  dialectics,  Peter  Hibernus. 
a  very  equivocal  proof  of  this  charge,  which  is  When  he  was  only  seventeen  years  old,  his 
adduced  by  Cave,  that,  in  interprt-ting  Isaiah  fondness  for  retirement  and  study  iudiictd  him 
ix,  8,  where  the  Seventy  had  used  Xtytif,  Aqui-  to  enter  himstlf,  without  the  consent  of  his  pa- 
U  substituted  ^^twi.  It  is  tnore  probaiitc,  on  the  rents,  in  a  convent  of  Dominicans  at  Na;)ies. 
contrary,  that  this  version  was  universally  es-  His  mother  was  very  desirous  to  prevent  his  de- 
teemed  accurate  and  faithful,  since  it  was  not  voiinghimselftoa  monastic  life,  and  endeavoured 


only  adopted  by  the  Jews  in  their  synagogues,  and  to  obtain  an  interview  with  him  ;  hut  themoJiks, 

Spoken  of  with  very  great  approbation  by  many  who  wished  to  secure  so  honourable  an  ad.iition 

Christian  writers,  but  was  frequently  referred  to  their  fraternity,  and  who,  while  he  was  with 

to  by  the  Christian  fathers  themselves  instead  of  them,  found  tliat  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep 

tlie  Hebrew  text,   (Euseb.  Dem.  £v.  lib.  vii.  him  from  her  sight,  determined  to  send  him  out 

c.  I.)  whichfcw  of  them  were  capablcof  read-  of  the  kingdom  to  Paris.     On  his  way,  as  he 

ing.     Aquila  issued  a  second  edition  of  his  ver-  was  resting  himself  near  a  fountain,   he  was 

sion  still   more  correct   than    the    former,  the  seised  by  his  two  brothers,  who  conveyed  him 

public  use  of  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  back,  and  shut  him  up  in  a  castle  belonging  to 

prohibited   in  Justinian's   novella   146,   under  his  father,  where  he  remained  two  years-     In 

the  title  of  ttvTtfcuny  ;   but   it  is   more   pro-  this  confinement  Aquinas  devoted   liimself  to 

bable  that  this  refers  to  a  distinct  work,  which  study  ;  and  neither  entreaties,  nor  allurements, 

Aquila  had  framed  from  the  instructions  of  his  nor  threats,  could  prevail  upon  him  to  alter  his 

master  Akihha,  containing  the  traditionary  in-  resolution.      At  last  he    found    means    to   let 

stitutions  of  the  Jews.     Of  Aqnila's  version  on-  himself  down  through  a  window  of  his  pri- 

ly  a  few  fragments  remain.    Epiphan.  de  Pond,  son  by  night,  and  escaped  to  Naples.     In  the 

c.  xiv.     Hieron.  Epist.  ad  Pammach.  et  Ep.  ad  year  1244  he  was  conducted  by  John,  master  of 

MarcelL      Origen.  Respens.  ad  Afric.      Iren,  the  Teutonic  order,  to  Tans.     After  a  short 

Har.  Ub.  iii.  c.  24.    Euseb.  Hlit.  Eecl.  lib.  v.  time  he  went  to  Cologne,  where  he  became  a 

c.  8.     Fabric.  Biil,  Grac,  lib.  iii.  c.  12.  ^  8.  student  under  Albert,  an  eminent  teacher   of 

Cav.  Hiit.  Ut.  vol.  i.  p.  54. — E.  philosophy.     The  young  Dominican  having  by 

AQUILANO,  Serafino,  who  derived  his  profound  study  acquired  a  habit  of  tacitumitvi 

namefrom  beinganativeof  Aquila  in  Abruzzo,  his  companions  thought  him  stupiJ,  and  gave 

was  bom  in  1466.     He  obtained  great  hme  as  him  the  contemptuous  appellation  of  the  Dumb 

an  improvisalore,  or  extemporaneous  maker  of  Ox  :  but  Albert,  who  perceived  his  pupil's  su- 

verses,  which  he  recited  with  enthusiasm,  and  perior  genius,  said  to  them,  "  This  ox,  when 

Kccompanied  withthe  strains  of  his  lute.     This  he  begms  to  bellow,  will  fill  the  whole  world 

faculty  caused  him  to  be  patronised  by  manylta-  with  his  roaring."     In  1246  Albert  visited  Pa- 


lian  princes,  who  successively  entertained  him  ris,  and  was  accompanied  by  Aquinas,  who  re- 
st their  courts,  and  treated  him  with  great  di-  mained  as  a  student  in  that  university  till  1248. 
Itinction  i  and  his  success  gave  rise  to  a  multitude  His  master  returning  to  Cologne,  Aquinas,  at 
of  imitators.  He  not  only  pleased  in  these  ex-  the  age  of  twenty -four,  became  a  preceptor  in 
hibitions,  but  his  written  poems  gained  consi-  dialectics,  philosophy,  and  theology,  and  ac 
dcrahie  applause.  A  collection  of  them  was  <]uiredhighrepuraiion:  but  tliequarrcls  between 
pubhshed  at  Rome  in  1503,  consisting  of  son-  the  seculars  and  regulars  retarded  his  honours,, 
nets,  eclogues,  epistles,  &c.  Of  uiese,  the  so  that  he  did  not  obtain  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
sonnets  are  judged  to  have  the  most  merit,  and  divinity  till  the  year  1255.  Aquinas  was  held  in 
ihcvhave  by  some  been  preferred  even  to  those  highestimationby  princes  and  popes.  Louis  IX. 
of  Petrarch;  but  his  works  seem  at  present  to  of^France,  called  St.  Louis,  invited  him  to  his 
Iiave  sunk  into  oblivion.  He  died  at  Rome  in  court,  and  to  his  table.  It  is  said  that  when  he 
1500.   Tn-aboichi.  Parnasa  Italian,  t.  vi.-^A.  was  one  day  dining  with  the  king,  his  thoughts 

AQUINAS,  Thomas,  orTHOMAS  of  being  busily  occupied  upon  the  objections  of  the 

Aquino,    a    celebrated  scholastic  divine,    de-  newManich^eans  against  the  orthodox  faith,  he, 

scended  of  an  illustrious  family  in  Campania,  after  a  long  silence,  suddenly  struck  the  table 

in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  was  bom  in  the  year  with  his  hand,  exclaiming,   "  That  is  a  decisive 

1224.     rtis  fether  sent  him,  at  five    years  of  answer  to  the  Manichseans !"  A  prior  who  sat 

age,  to  the  school  at  Mount  Cassino,  where  he  by  him,  reminding  him  where  be  was,  he  asked 

acquired  the  rudiments  of  learning.     He  was  pardon  of  the  king  for  his  absence,  which  was 

early  removed  from  this  school  to  the  university  readily  granted ;  and  a  secretary  was  called  in  to 

at  Naples,  where  his  preceptor  in  tlic  languages  take  dowu  in  writing  the  important  argument. 

VOL.  I.  2  X 
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Aquinas,  upon  a  vhit  to  Rome,  was  in  the  clo- 
set of  pope  Innocent  IV.  when  an  officer  of  his 
chancery  brought  in  a  bag  of  money,  procured 
by  the  sale  of  absolutions  and  indulgences. 
**  You  see,  young  man,  (said  the  pope)  the  age 
of  the  church  is  past  in  which  she  said,  '  Silver 
and  gold  have  I  none;"  the  angehc.doctor  re- 
plied, "  True,  holy  father  :  but  the  age  is  also 
past  in  which  she  could  say  to  a  paralytic,  '  Rise 
up  and  walk." 

In  1263  A(]ninas  returned  into  Italy,  and 
was  appointed  rector  of  his  order  in  the  Roman 
province  ;  and  in  that  capacity  he  went,  in  the 
same  year,  to  a  general  assembly  held  at  Ly- 
ons. He  still  continued  to  distinguish  himself 
as  a  public  preceptor  in  scholastic  theology,  and 
taught  in  set'eral  of  the  principal  universities  of 
Italy.  Pope  Clement  IV.  otFL-red  him  the  arch- 
fcishi^ric  of  Naples,  but  he  refused  to  rake 
upon  him  so  weighty  a  charge.  At  a  general 
chapter  of  the  order,  held  at  rlorence  in  1S72, 
the  university  of  Paris  demanded  that  their  ad- 
mired teacher  should  be  sent  back  to  them  :  but 
Charles,  king  of  the  Sicilies,  detained  him,  and 
appointed  him  professor  of  theology  in  Naples, 
u'ith  a  monthly  allowance  of  an  ounce  of  gold 
as  his  pension.  A  general  council  being  sum- 
moned at  Lyons  in  1274,  under  pope  Gregory 
X.  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches,  Thomas  was  summoned  thi- 
ther, to  present  to  the  council  a  book  which 
he  had  written  by  order  of  pope  Urban  IV.  to 
refute  the  errors  of  the  Greek  church-  On  his 
way  through  Campania  he  was  seised  with  a 
violent  disorder  j  and,  not  being  near  any  mo- 
nastery of  Dominicans,  he  stopped  at  an  abbey 
of  the  order  of  Citeaux,  at  Fossa  Nova,  in  the 
diocese  of  Terracina,  where  he  died  in  the  year 
1274-  After  his  deccasehis  memory  was  load- 
ed with  honours.  Besides  the  appdiation  of  The 
Angelic  Doctor,  which,  according  to  the  ridi- 
culous custom  of  the  times,  was  universally  given 
liim,  he  was  called  the  Angel  of  the  Schools,  the 
Eagle  of  Divines,  and  the  Fifth  Doctor  of  the 
Church.  The  Dominican  fraternity  removed 
his  body  to  Toulouse ;  pope  John  XXII,  ca- 
nonised him  ;  and  the  vulgar  believed  that  mira- 
cles were  wrought  at  his  tomb.  His  writings 
were  held  in  the  highest  estimation  ;  and  his 
name  was  assumed  in  the  next  century  by  a  sect, 
who,  under  the  appellation  of  Thomists,  long 
occupied  the  field  of  controversy  with  the  Sco- 
tists,  foUowei's  of  Duns  Scotus,  on  sundry  me- 
taphysical and  theological  questions. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  celebrity  which 
Thomas  Aquinas  obtained,  it  must  be  recol- 
lected that  he  lived  In  the  age  of  the  scholastics, 
in  which  a  spirit  of  dispulatlon  was  spread 


through  all  the  schools  of  Europe,  and  in  which 
the  merit  of  every  scholar  was  measured  by  his 
power  of  speculating  and  debating  on  abstruse 
questions  of  logic,  metaphysics,  and  theology. 
At  rfiis  period  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  00- 
scureil  bv  passing  through  the  Arabian  channel, 
was  applied  with  wondcriiil  subtlety  to  the  ex- 
planation, or,  more  properly,  the  obscuration, 
of  points  of  Christian  theology ;  and  Aquinas 
possessed,  in  a  surprising  degi'ee,  the  powers  of 
profound  investigation  and  subtle  reasoning. 
His  learning,  however,  seems  to  have  been  al- 
most entirely  confined  to  scholastic  divinity  and 
philosophy.  He  was  so  little  conversant  with 
liberal  studies,  that  he  was  not  even  able  to  read 
the  Greek  language,  and  was  obliged  tc»  rely 
upon  defective  Latin  translations,  made  from  the 
A  rabians,  for  his  acquaintance  with  the  writings 
of  Aristotle.  Talents  and  industry,  which, 
more  judiciously  employed,  might  liave  been  of 
great  benefit  to  the  worid,  were  wasted  in  sub- 
tleties, which,  neither  tending  to  enlighten  the 
understanding  nor  improve  the  heart,  must 
be  pronounced  altogether  useless. 

The  writings  of  this  scholastic  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous.  They  consist  of  commenta- 
ries upon  the  works  of  Aristotle  ;  upon  the 
Books  of  Sentences  of  Augustine  ;  and  upon 
various  parts  of  Scripture;  dissertations  on  va- 
rious questions  of  dogmatic  and  moral  theolo- 
gy ;  small  treatises  on  points  of  doctrine  or  dis- 
cipline, on  subjects  of  .temporary  controversr, 
and  miscellaneous  matters ;  sermons,  and, 
"  Summa  Theologia;"  [A  Summary  of  Theo- 
logy], which  is  his  principal  work,  and  which, 
when  it  appeared,  was  received  with  the  greatest 
applause,  and  afterwards  became  a  text-book  of 
high  authority  in  the  instruction  of  youth. 
The  second  section,  which  treafs  of  mo- 
rals, may  be  read  with  particular  advantage. 
These  \vritings  have  been  published  in  seventeen 
volumes,  in  tolio,  at  Venice  in  1490 ;  at  Nu- 
remberg in  1496;  at  Rome  in  1570 ;  at  Ve- 
nice in  1594;  and  at  Antwerp  in  1612,  The 
"  Summa  Theologia"  has  separately  passed 
through  various  editions  I  Cologne,  1604;  Ant- 
werp, 1624;  Paris,  1638.  Neither  the  matter 
nor  the  style  of  the  angelic  doctor  is  much 
suited  to  modem  taste.  His  manner  of  think- 
ing  and  writing  so  nearly  resembled  that  of  Au- 
gustine, that  the  soul  of  that  celebrated  Chris- 
tian father  was  said,  according  to  the  Pythago- 
rean doctrine  of  mctempsychssis,  to  have  passed 
into  Thomas  Aquinas.  Dupin.  Cave,  IJht, 
Lit.  Brucier.  Jyforen.   Nouv-  Did.  Hist. — E. 

AQUINO,  Philip,  a  learned  Jew  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  a  native  of  Avignon,  was 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  zm  received 
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baptism  at  Aquino  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
whence  he  derived  liis  name.  He  had  a  pen- 
sion allowed  him  from  the  clergy  of  France- 
He  h  celebrated  for  his  itkili  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, which  one  of  his  contemporaries  com- 
mends as  so  rare  and  exquisite,  that  he  was  ne- 
ver consulted  on  this  subject  in  vain,  Le  Jay 
entrusted  hira  with  the  care  of  priming  and  cor- 
iccring  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldce  texts  of  his 
Polyglot  Bible.  Aquino  was  the  author  of  se- 
veral works:  "  Dictionarium  Hcbraso-Chal- 
dso-Thalmudico-Rabbinitum,"  printed  in  fo- 
lio, at  Paris,  in  1629;  "The  Roots  of  the 
Sacred  Language,"  i6mo.  Paris,  1620  ;  "An 
Italian  Translation  of  Rabbi  Simeon's  Jewish 
Apophthegms ;"  "  An  Exposition  of  the  tfiirietn 
Ways  in  which  the  ancient  Rabbis  explain  the 
Pentateuch,"  piinled  In  4to.  at  Paris,  in  1620; 
"  An  Interpretation  of  the  Tree  of  the  Cabala," 
in  8vo.  at  Paris,  i6ao  ;  "  Literal,  Allegori- 
cal, and  Moral  Explications  of  the  Tabernacle, 
Vestments,  Sacrifices,  Camp,  &c.  of  the  He- 
brews," printed  at  Paris,  in  4to.  1624.  An- 
tony Aquino,  first  physician  to  Loub  XIV. 
was  the  grandson  of  Philip  Aquino.  Bayle. 
N9UV.  Diet.  Biyt.—E. 

ARABSCHAH,  a  Mahometan  writer  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  was  a  native  of  Damascus, 
where  he  died  in  the  year  1 460.  He  is  the  author 
of  a  history  of  Tamerlane,  entitled,  "The  won- 
derful EiFccts  of  the  Divine  Decrees  in  the  Af- 
fairs of  Tamerlane ;"  and  of  a  theological 
treatise  "  On  the  Unity  of  God."  D'HerMct, 
Bihl.  Orient.     M«rerl~E. 

ARANZiO(ARANTIUS),  JuLIUsCfiSAK, 

an  eminent  physician,  surgeon,  and  anatomist, 
was  bom  at  Bologna  in  i  ;20.  He  was  the  dis- 
ciple of  Vesalius,  and  of  his  own  uncle  Bartho- 
lomew Mag^i,  After  graduating  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Bologna,  he  became  professor  there  of 
the  practice  of  physic,  surgery,  and  anatomy, 
which  posts  he  occupied  with  great  distinction 
for  thirty-two  years,  till  his  death  in  1589.  He 
published  "  De  Humano  Fcetu  Opusculum," 
Rome,  1564;  several  rimes .  reprinted  else- 
where. This  work,  though  small,  describes, 
with  greater  accuracy  than  had  before  been 
done,  the  various  parts  of  the  uterus,  and  pani- 
cularly  its  vascular  stnictu re,  together  with  that 
of  the  faius,  all  which  he  examined  from  hu- 
man subjects,  and  thereby  avoided  several  er- 
rors of  preceding  anatomists.  He  also  pub- 
lished, a  short  time  before  his  death,  "  Obser- 
vationum  Anatomicarum  Liber,"  Venct.  1587, 
4to.  containing  many  valuable  remarks  which 
were  new  to  chat  age.  He  was  acquainted  with 
the  lesser  circulation  m  the  blood  through  the 


lungs.     He  wrote  likewise    "  A  brief  Com- 
nientarv  on  Hippocrates  upon  Wounds  of  the   ■ 
Head  ;"  and  a  collection  oi  "  Consilla  ct  Epi- 
StolK  Medicffi."  Fander  Linden.    Hallcr,  Bibl. 
^nal.     Ttraboichi. — A. 

ARATUS,  a  Greek  poet  and  astronomer,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo  and  others  was  born  at  Soles,  ■ 
a  town  in  Cilicia,  but  according  to  Asciepindes 
Myleaniis,  at  Tarsus.  He  attended  upon  Mene- 
crates  the  Ephesian  grammarian,  and  upon  the 
philosophers  Tim  on  and  Menedemus,Dionysius 
Heraclcotcs,  and  Perseus  the  stoic.  Ke  was  phy- 
sician to  Amigonus  Gonatus,  who  began  to 
reign  in  Macedonia  in  the  year  before  Christ 
278,  and  reigned  thirty-four  years.  He  was 
the  author  of- various  works,  chiefly  poetical, 
mentioned  by  Suidas  ;  but  the  only  piece  which 
he  has  transmitted  to  posterity  is  an  astronomi- 
cal heroic  poem,  in  Greek,  entitled  "  Phseno- 
lucna."  In  this  poem  Aratus  treats  of  the  na- 
ture and  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the 
figures  of  the  constellations,  their  relative  situa- 
tions in  the  sphere,  their  risijig  and  setting,  and 
the  fables  which  are  connected  with  their  names. 
When  Cicero  was  young,  he  translated  this 
poem  into  Latin  verse ;  and  he  speaks  tn 
terms  of  high  commendation  concerning  the 
verses,  but  adds,  that  the  author  himself  did  not 
understand  astronomy.  (Constat  inter  doctos, 
hominem  ignarum  astroiogiic,  oniatis:,imis  at- 
que  optimis  versibus  Aratum  de  ccelo  et  stellis 
scripsisse.  De  Orat.  lib,  i.)  It  is  probable, 
from  Hipparchus's  commentary  on  Aratus,  that 
the  poet  was  indebted  for  his  materials  to  the 
astronomer  Eudoxus.  In  confirmation  of  this 
account,  it  has  been  remarked,  (hat  the  climate 
of  Aratus  did  not  agree  with  his  descriptions. 
Grotius  is  of  opinion,  that  Aratus  transferred 
into  his  poem  the  observations  of  various  astro- 
nomers in  different  climates,  and  for  want  of 
skill  in  astronomy  confounded  them.  The 
poem,  though  little  read  by  the  modems,  had 
certainly  many  admirers  among  the  ancients  : 
it  has  had  numerous  commentators ;  it  has  been 
copied  by  Virgil  in  his  Georgics ;  and  a  quo- 
tation was  made  from  it  by  Paul,  the  apostle,  in 
his  address  to  the  Athenians.  I'hc  words,  Tuyap 
Kai  yiwi  £o-fi6v,  [for  we  are  also  his  offspring], 
are  a  part  of  the  fifth  line  of  the  Phaino- 
mena  of  Aratus  ;  and  other  passages,  to  which 
this  citation  has  been  referred,  in  Cleanthes's 
Hymn  to  Jupiter,  Pythagoras's  Golden  Verses, 
and  Oppian's  Halieulica,  though  they  agree  in 
sentiment,  vary  in  expression. 

Besides  Cicero's  translation  of  Aratus,  of 
which  we  have  only  a  few  fragments,  an  en- 
tire version  in  Latm  hexameters,  written  by 
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Cscsar  Gcrmanicus,  and  another  by  Avicnus, 
are  extant.  In  later  times,  it  has  been  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  Alenus,  printed  in  4to.  at 
Paris,  in  1651  ;  and  in  410.  4iy  Grotius,  at 
Leyden,  in  1600 ;  and  into  various  modern 
lar.guages.  A  collection  of  the  commentators 
on  Amies,  Hipparchus,  Achilles  Tatius,  Sec. 
was  published,  in  folio,  at  Florence,  in  1567  ; 
at  Paris,  in  1630;  and  at  Amsterdam,  in  1703. 
The  principal  editions  of  the  Greek  original  are, 
in4to.byMorell,at  Paris,  1559;  in  folio,  by  H. 
Stephens,  at  Paris,  in  1566;  in  Svo.  at  Oxford, 
by  bishop  Fell,  n  1672  ;  in  Greek  and  Larin, 
with  the  ancient  versions,  &i,c.  at  Paris,  in  410. 
1540;  at  Basil,  1649  >  '"  4^*^-  ^Y  Grotius,  at 
Leyden,  in  1600  ;  and  in  8vo.  by  Salvinus,  in 
■Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian,  at  Florence,  in  1765. 
It  is  also  in  the  editions  of  ihc  ancient  astrono- 
mers. Fa!/r.  BiiL  Grate,  lib.  iii.  c.  18.  Hut- 
ierCsMath.  DUl.—E. 

ARATUS,  of  Sicyon,  son  of  Clinias,  was 
horn  about  B.  C.  273.  In  his  childhood  the 
■government  of  Sicyon  was  in  a  very  disoi'dered 
state,  one  tyrant  after  anotlier  gaining  the  su- 
premacy. Under  the  administration  of  Timo- 
clidas  and  Clinias,  two  of  the  most  respectable 
of  the  citizens,  it  had  begun  to  assume  a  more 
regular  form,  when,  on  the  death  of  the  former, 
one  Abantidas,  raising  atumult,  killed  Clinias, 
and  either  banished  or  massacred  his  relations 
ai]d  friends.  He  caused  strict  search  to  be 
made  after  Aratus,  his  son,  then  only  seven 
years  old ;  but  the  boy,  escaping  in  the  confu- 
sion, and  wandering  forlorn  about  the  city,  en- 
tered unobserved  into  an  unknown  house,  which 
was  that  of  the  tyrant's  sister.  She  was  a  per- 
son of  generous  sentiments,  and,  besides,  con- 
fceivcd  that  a  peculiar  providence  had  directed 
the  child  to  take  shelter  under  her  roof;  she 
concealed  him,  therefore,  till  night,  and  then 
sent  him  privately  to  his  friends  at  Ai^os. 

This  circumstance  seems  to  have  made  an 
indelible  impression  on  the  mind  of  young  Ara- 
tus, who  thenceforth  nourished  the  utmost  de- 
testation against  tyrants,  and  spent  all  his  life 
-in  opposing  them.  He  was  liberally  educated 
by  his  relations  in  Argos,  and  distinguished 
himself  bv  iiis  strength  and  skill  in  athletic  ex- 
ercises. The  Sicyonian  exiles  regarded  him  as 
tlieirfuture  restorer,  and  he  had  scarcely  reach- 
ed his  twentieth  year  whei^  he  formed  a  plan  for 
taking  Sicyon  from  Nicocles,  then  its  tyrant. 
This  he  executed  with  equal  art  and 'boldness  ; 
and  having  scaled  the  walls  by  night,  made 
known  his  presence  at  day-break  bv  the  voice 
of  a  herald,  proclaiming,  that  "  Aratus,  the 
son  of  ClioiaS)  invited  the  citizens  to  resume 


thdr  ancient  Iil>erty."  They  joyfully  obeyed 
the  summons,  and  rushed  in  crowds  to  destroy 
the  house  of  the  tyrant,  who  made  his  escape 
out  of  the  city.  This  revolution  did  not 
cost  a  single  life,  for  Aratus  would  not  sufler 
the  regained  liberty  to  be  polluted  with  the 
slaiighter  of  a  fellow-citizen.  The  exiles  were 
recalltd,  and  Sicyon  began  to  resume  its  former 
splendor  ;  but  difficulnes  arose  both  without 
and  within.  Abroad,  Anljgonus,  king  of  Ma- 
cedon,  the  friend  of  the  expelled  Nicocles,  me- 
ditated his  restoration  by  violence  ;  and  at  home, 
contentions  took  place  between  the  emigrants 
and  tliose  who  had  got  possession  oftheir 
estates.  Aratus,  therefore,  found  it  exp^-dient 
to  join  the  city  to  the  confederacy  called  the 
Achxan  league,  which  was  ttie  only  remaining 
support  of  freedom  in  Greece.  In  order  to  sa- 
tisfy the  opposite  claims  of  properly  among  the 
citizens,  he  took  a  hazardous  voyage  to  Pto- 
lemy, king  of  Egypt,  for  whom  he  had  exe- 
cuted some  commissions  for  pictures  by  die 
Grecian  masters,  and  obtained  from  him  a  large 
sum,  by  die  proper  distribution  of  which  he 
made  all  parties  easy.  He  was  vested  with  the 
supreme  constitutional  power  in  Sicyon,  which 
he  exercised  with  such  wisdom  and  modera- 
tion, as  to  make  himself  universally  beloved, 
and  to  establish  order  and  tranqutUity.  After 
serving  /or  some  time  in  the  -cavalry  of  the 
Ach^an  army,  he  was  made  praetor  or  general 
of  the  kague.  One  of  his  most  sf^endid  suc- 
cesses in  this  station  was  recovering  the  citadel 
of  Corinth,  which  had  some  years  before  been 
surprised  by  Antigonus,  and  was  held  by  a  Ma- 
cedonian garrison.  The  manner  in  which 
Aratus  made  himself  master  of  this  strong  and 
almost  inaccessible  fortress  is  one  of  the  most 
«dmired'instances  of  ancient  .military  stratagem. 
In  conseqneoce  of  this  event  other  cities  were 
induced  to  join  the  confederacy ;  but  it  cost 
Aratus  much  labour  and  contrivance  to  free 
Argos  from  its  tyrant  Arisdppus;  which,  at 
length,  by  perseverance,  he  efKicted. 

Meantime  the  ^tolians,  becoming  jealous 
of  the  Achseans,  engaged  Cleomenes,  king  of 
Sparta,  in  hosdlities  with  tbem  ;  and  such  was 
his  success,  that  Aratus  lost  much  credit,  and 
rhe  league  was  reduced  to  great  extremities. 
Parries  -rose  even  in  Sicyon  arid  in  Corinth,  and 
Aratus  was  compelled  to  use  severe  means  in 
suppressing  those  in  his  own  city,  and  was 
near  losing  his  life  in  attempting  ilie  same  in 
Corinth.  At  length,  contrary  to  his  inclina- 
tion and  principles,  he  laid  a  plan  for  engaging 
the  Achzaiis  to  call  in  Amigonus  Doson,  king 
of  Macedon ;  though,  .to  oiaiutaio  his  reputtUoo* 
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he  advised  them  6rst  to  try  wliat  could  yet  fac 
done  by  their  own  forces.  Further  bad  success 
made  Uie  Ach^ans  gladly  embrace  the  expe- 
dient of  inviting  Amigonus,  who  entered  Pelo- 
ponnesus at  the  licad  of  a  considerable  army, 
and  completely  turned  the  tide  of  affairs.  (See 
his  life.)  After  his  death  the  troubles  of  Greece 
were  renewed  by  the  ./Etoiians,  who  made  an 
inroad  on  the  Mcsscniars.  The  Ach^ans  look 
the  part  of  lliesc  people,  and  Aratus,  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  tnarchcd  against  the  invaders.. 
The  jEtolians  agreed  to  retire;  but  Aratus, 
observing  them  laden  with  plunder,  was  in- 
duced to  attack  them  at  a  disadvantage,  and  met 
with  a  complete  defeat.  For  his  conduct  on 
this  occasion  he  was  pubHcly  accused,  and  only 
escaped  a  censure  by  his  submission.  The 
Achsans  were  then  oblieed  lo  have  recourse  to 
Philip,  the  successor  of  Antigonus,  whomaixJi- 
ed  to  their  aid,  and  a  war  ensued  witli  various 
success.  In  the  course  of  it,  Philip,  who  atfirsc 
had  a  great  veneration  for  Aratus,  and  followed 
his  counsels,  was  set  against  him  by  the  ill 
offices  of  his  ministers,  and  the  difference  of 
their  characters  and  desiens-  This  alienation 
proceeded  so  fikr,  that  alter  peace  was  made, 
and  Aratus  had  retired  to  Sicyon,  Philip  (as  is 
said,  though  apparently  without  proof}  caused 
a  slow  poison  to  be  given  him,  which  brought 
Iiim  to  his  end  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his 
age,  B.  C.  ai6.  Aratus  certainly  suspected 
his  disease  to  be  caused  by  poison,  though  he 
bore  it  in  silence ;  for,  happening  one  day  to 
spit  blood  in  the  presence  of  an  intimate  friend, 
wjio  expressed  his  concern,  "  Behold  (said  he) 
the  eiFect  of  friendship  with  kings!"  Aratus 
died  at  ySgiiim,  being  then  for  the  seventeenth 
time  praetor  of  the  Achaeans.  The  Sicyonians 
brought  his  body  in  triumphant  procession  to 
their  city,  and  buried  bim  in  the  most  conspi- 
cuous place,  which  long  after  bore  the  name  of 
the  j4ralium,  where  they  ot^red  two  annual  sa- 
crifices, one  on  his  birth-day,  the  other  on  that 
when  he  delivered  the  city  from  its  tyrants, 

Aratus  was  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  men 
in  the  declining  days  of  Greece,  and  highly  de- 
serving of  the  esreeiti  and  gratirode  of  his  coun- 
-trymen.  It  is  to  be  lametited  that  the  calami- 
tous circumstances  of  the  times  obliged  him  to 
.  adopt  a  policy  inconsistent  with  his  principles, 
and  which  sometimes  gave  his  conduct  the  ap- 
pearance of  unsteadiness  and  ambiguity.  As 
■a  military  character,  he  was  more  successful  in 
stratagem  and  secret  enterprises,  than  in  the 
open  field,  where  he  is  said  sometimes  to  have 
betrayed  timidity  and  incapacity.  He  was  more 
free  from  superstiiioD  than  most  of  the  Greeks, 


and  acted  from  tlie  suggestions  of  his  reason, 
rather  than  from  omens  and  oracles.  His 
temper  was  calm  and  amiable,  and  his  maimers 
viituous. 

Aratus  was  a  historian,  and  ivrote  "  Commen- 
taries" of  his  own  actions,  and  the  af&irs  of  tlic 
Achfeans.  PlutarclCs  Life  of  Aratus.  Univers. 
Hist.— A. 

ARBOGASTES,  a  Frank  by  narion,  and  a 
soldier  of  fortune,  rose  by  his  merit  to  the  se- 
cond rank  in  the  army,  and  the  title  of  count, 
under  the  emperor  Gratian,  and  after  his  death 
engaged  in  the  service  of  Vaientinian  the 
younger  and  Theodosius.  By  the  latter  he 
was  sent  into  Gaul  to  oppose  Victor  the  son  of 
Maximus,  whom  he  detcatcd  and  killed.  The 
army,  with  which  he  had  ingratiated  himself  by 
his  liberality  and  valour,  then  raised  him,  with- 
xjut  consulting  the  court,  to  the  post  of  general, 
in  which  he  acquitted  himself  with  moderation 
and  fidelity  till  tne  departure  gf  Theodosius  for 
Constantinople.  But  after  that  event,  he  began 
to  aim  at  the  entire  management  of  the  slate, 
and,  by  filling  every  post  will)  his  creatures,  re- 
duced the  young  Vaientinian  to  the  condition  of 
a  mere  dependent  upon  his  will.  The  em- 
peror, perceiving  and  resenting  his  situation, 
resolved  to  discharge  him,  and  tor  tliat  purpose 
presented  him  from  the  tlirone  with  a  paper  an- 
nouncing his  dismission.  The  haughty  count, 
after  reading  it,  coolly  told  him,  that  as  his  au- 
thority was  not  derived  from  him,  it  did  not  de- 
pend upon  his  pleasure ;  and  contemptuously 
threw  the  paper  on  the  ground.  Vaientinian, 
in  a  rage,  attempted  to  draw  the  sword  of  one 
of  the  guards,  but  was  prevented.  Within  a 
few  days  the  young  emperor  was  found  dead, 
and  little  doubt  could  be  entertained  of  the  au- 
thor of  the  fact,lhoueh  Arbogastes endeavoured 
to  make  it  believed  that  he  had  killed  himself. 
The  count,  not  choosing  to  assume  tlic  purple, 
himself,  as  being  a  barbarian  by  origin,  set  up 
the  rhetorician  Eugenius,  a  faithful  dependent, 
whom  be  liad  raised  to  the  rank  of  master  of 
the  offices.  Theodosius  immediately  prepared 
for  war  against  the  usurper  :  but  it  was  not  till 
two  years  afterwards,  A,  D.  394,  that  he  en- 
tered Italy  with  his  army,  Arbogastes  waited 
for  him  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  and  exerted  all 
his  valour  and  skill  in  the  defence.  In  the  first 
conflict  he  was  victorious  ;  but  on  a  renewaJ 
of  the  battle  next  day  his  army  was  entirely  de- 
feated; to  which  event  a  sudden  storm  that  bk^w 
in  his  men's  faces  greatly  contributed.  After 
discharging  every  duty  of  a  general  and  a  sol- 
dier, he  made  his  escape  to  tlie  mountain.?;, 
where  be  wandered  some   days.     At   le::.;'!]. 
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despairing  of  being  able  to  evadf  the  search 
making  for  him,  Tie  put  an  end  to  his  life. 
Univen.  Hist.     Gibbon. — A. 

ARBUTHNOT,  Alexander,  a  divine 
of  the  church  of  Scotland,  son  of  the  baron  of 
Arbuthiiot,  was  bom  in  the  yciir  1538.  Hav- 
ing siudieci  languages  and  [>lii!nso|ihy  in  the 
university  of  Aberdeen,  and  civil  law  under  the 
celebrated  Cujacius  at  Bourgcs  in  France,  he 
took  ecclesiastical  ord'jrs,  and  distinguished 
himself  as  a  zealous  supponer  of  the  reforma- 
tion. In  levera!  general  assiMnhlics  he  took  an 
active  and  leading  part.  A',  rhc  general  assem- 
bly iieldat  Kilinburgh  in  I5')8,  he  was  appoint- 
ed !o  examine  a  work  which  li:id  given  offence, 
cntiile.1  "The  Fate  of  the  Rojnan  Church." 
The  censure  of  the  assembly  was  passed  upon 
the  book  for  an  assertion  which  it  contained, 
"  that  the  king  was  the  supreme  head  of  the 
church  ;"  and  it  was  ordered  that  no  book 
should  be  published  till  licenced  by  commission- 
ers appointed  by  the  assembly.  Thus  the  re- 
formed clergy,  who  owed  their  emancipation  to 
the  exercise  ofthc  right  of  private  judgincnt  in 
matters  of-  religion,  with  gross  inconsistency 
obstructed  the  progress  of  free  inquiry,  by  tak- 
ing- upon  themselves  the  rtgnlaiinn  of  the 
press.  In  156^  Arbuthnot  was  appointed  prin- 
cipal of  the  king's  college  at  Aberdeen.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  general  assembly  held  at 
St.  Andrews  in  the  year  1572,  in  which  a 
srrenuous  opposition  was  made  to  a  scheme  of 
church  government,  called  "  The  Book  of 
Policy,"  which  was  invented  by  certain  states- 
men, to  restore  the  old  titles  in  the  church,  and 
hereby  to  retain  among  themselves  the  tempora- 
lities formerly  annexed  10  them.  In  the  gene- 
ral assemblies  held  at  Edinburgh  in  1573  and 
in  1577,  Arbuthnot  was  chosen  moderator; 
and  he  appears  to  have  been  constantly  em- 
ployed, on  the  part  of  Itie  church  of  Scotland, 
in  the  commission  for  conducting  the  trouble- 
some and  tedious  contest  with  the  regency  con- 
cerning the  plan  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  to 
be  adopted  in  the  church  of  Scotland.  The 
part  which  Arbuthnot  took  in  these  affairs 
gave  offence  to  James  VI.  and  the  offence  was 
mcreasedby  the  publication  of  Buchanan's  His- 
tory of  Scotland,  of  which  Arbuthnot  was 
the  editor.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to  re- 
strain him  by  an  oppressive  act  of  arbitrary 
power ;  and  a  royal  order  was  issued,  forbid- 
ding him  to  absent  himselffrom  his  college  at 
Aberdeen.  The  clergy,  who  saw  that  the  de- 
sign of  this  order  was  to  deprive  them  of  the 
benefit  of  Arbuthnot's  services,  remonstrated: 
tlie  king,  however,  remained    infiexibtc,   aad 


tlic  clergy  submitted.  This  jicrsecution  pro- 
bably affected  Arbuthnot's  li.:alth  and  spirits  ; 
for  the  next  vear,  1583.  he  fell  into  a  gradual 
decline,  ;iiid  di-d.  Arhtuhnot  appears  to  have 
possc'ssi-d  much  good  sense  and  moderation, 
and  to  have  been  well  (jtialified  for  public  busi- 
ness. His  knowledge  was  various  and  exten- 
sive ;  he  was  a  patron  ot  learning  ;  and,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  was  active  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  reformed  church,  he  contributed 
to  the  revival  of  a  taste  for  literature  in  Scot- 
land. The  onlv  literary  production  which  he 
has  left,  is  a  lejnied  and  elegant  Latin  work, 
entitled  "  Oraiioiics,  de  Orijiine  et  Dignitate 
Juris"  [Orations  on  the  Origin  and  Dignity  of 
the  Law]  t  it  was  printed,  in  4[o.  at  Edinburgh 
in  1572.  SfioiizrosJ,  Hut.  Scot.  h.  v'l.  Calder- 
woacTs  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  44, 
Wf,  Petrie's  Compcnd.  Hut.  of  tht  Catholic 
Church,  p.  359,  &c.  AI-Kinziis  Lives  tf 
Scots  Writers,  vol,  iii.  p.  192.  Biorr,  Brit, 
— E. 

ARBUTHNOT,  John,  M.  D.  one  of  the 
constellation  of  wits  in  rhe  reign  of  tjuecn  Anne, 
and  more  a  man  of  learning  than  any  of  them, 
was  the  son  of  an  episcopalclergyman  in  Scot- 
land, and  was  born,  soon  after  the  restoration,  at 
Arbuthnot,  near  Montrose.  He  went  through 
a  course  of  academical  studies  at  Aberdeen, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic. 
Coming  to  London  to  seek  his  fortune,  he  en- 
gaged in  teaching  the  mathematics,  in  which 
science  he  was  very  well  grounded.  He  first 
became  known  to  the  learned  world  in  1607, 
by  a  work  entitled  "  An  Examination  of  Dr. 
Woodward's  Account  of  the  Deluge,  &c." 
which  was  well  received  j  and  in  1 700  he 
greatly  added  to  his  reputation  by  an  excellent 
treatise  "  On  the  Usefulness  of  Mathematical 
Learning."  He  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  a  curious  paper,  "  On  the  Regularity 
of  the  Births  of  both  Sexes,"  showing  from 
authentic  documents  the  proportion  constantly 
observed  by  nature  in  this  particular,  and  draw- 
ing judicious  inferences,  moral  and  political. 
This  occasioned  his  election  into  that  body  in 
1704.  Meantime  he  was  gradually  rising  to 
notice  in  his  projier  profession :  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  casual  attendance  on  prince  George 
of  Denmark,  came  to  be  appointed  physician 
extraordinary,  and  afterwanls  one  of  the  physi- 
cians in  ordinary,  to  queen  Anne.  In  1710  he 
was  admitted  into  the  college  as  a  fellow. 
About  this  period  he  formed  an  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  literary  triumvirate.  Swift, 
Pope,  and  Gay,  which  continued  witfi  the 
greatest  mutual  kindness  and  esteem  during  the 
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rest  of  his  life.  He  engaged,  in  1714,  with 
Pope  and  Swift,  in  an  extensive  design  of  a  sa- 
tire on  the  abuses  ot  learning  in  every  branch, 
to  be  written  in  the  grave  ironical  manner, 
under  the  form  of  a  history  of  the  adventures 
of  a  fictitious  character.  The  plan  was  never 
completed  ;  but  the  "  Memoirs  of  Marcinus 
Scribierus,"  published  in  Pope's  works,  is  a. 
part  of  it;  and,  of  that,  much  is  the  performance 
of  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  particularly  what  relates  to 
anatomy,  logic,  and  the  manners  and  customs 
of  antiquity.  The  whole  -first  book,  indeed, 
was  probably  his  composition.  The  real 
depth  of  knowledge  discovered  in  this  piece, 
with  the  genuine  wit  and  humour  with  which 
the  satire  is  directed,  render  it  one  of  the  most 
original  and  entertaining  productions  in  the 
English  language.  The  death  of  queen  Anne, 
e,qually  fatal  to  his  personal  views  and  his  po- 
Jitical  wishes,  was  a  severe  stroke  upon  him  ; 
and  to  divert  his  melancholy  he  made  a  short 
visit  to  Paris.  On  his  return  he  quitted  St, 
James's,  where  his  medical  services  were  now 
no  longer  lequired,  and  followed  the  practice  of 
his  profession  at  large,  without  relinquishing  his 
literary  pursuits,  though  his  publications  were 
only  occasional,  and  with  long  intervals.  His 
principal  learned  work,  cniided  "  Tables  of 
ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures,  ex- 
plained and  exemplified  in  several  Disserta- 
tions," in  a  4to,  vol.  appeared  in  17ZT,  It  is  a 
work  of  great  value,  and  notwithstanding  some 
inaccuracies,  scarcely  avoidable  in  such  intri- 
cate subjects,  has  ever  since  been  considered  as 
standard  authority.  Two  professional  trea- 
tises, "  On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Ali- 
ments," published  In  1732,  and  "On  the  Ef- 
fects of  Air  on  Human  Bodies,"  in  1733,  finish 
the  list  of  his  serious  performances.  Both  these 
were  well  esteemed  by  the  faculty,  and  are  still 
occasionally  read  ana  quoted.  With  respect  to 
his  humorous  effusions,  which  were  frequently 
dropping  from  his  pen  at  leisure  hours,  and  with 
little  premeditation,  they  are  so  blended  with 
those  of  his  confederates,  ihat  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  them.  But  the  "History  of  John 
Bull,"  in  two  parts,  is  confidently  ascribed  to 
him  in  the  fiiogr.  Brit,  and  thai  alone  would 
raise  him  almost  to  the  summit  of  our  list  of 
witty  writers.  Never  was  a  political  allegory 
inanagEd  with  more  exquisite  humour,  or  skil- 
ful adaptation  of  characters  and  circumstance;. 
*'  A  Treatise  concerning  the  Altercation  or 
Scolding  of  the  Ancients,"  and  the  "  Art  of 
political  Lying,"  are  among  his  acknowledged 
pieces  ;  with  a  few  more  of  the  same  ironical 
'Cast,     Great  part  of  the  contents  of  two  small 


volumes,  entitled  "  The  Miscellaneous  Works 
of  Dr.  Arbuthnot,"  published  in  1751,  is  de- 
nied, by  his  son,  to  be  oThis  composition.  Yet 
as  it  was  his  custom  to  write  in  a  large  folio 
book  which  lay  in  his  parlour,  upon  every  oc- 
currence tliat  struck  him  in  a  comic  light,  it  is 
probable  that  many  slight  and  unfinished  essays 
might  get  abroad,  which  he  himself  had  almost 
forgotten.  A  good-humoured  vein  of  plea- 
santry runs  through  almost  all  bis  pieces  of  this 
kind,  which  conhrms  the  character  that  Swift 
gave  of  him  to  a  lady  who  desired  his  opinion 
respecting  Dr.  Arbuthnot  :  "  He  has  more  wit 
than  we  all  have,  and  his  humanity  is  equal  to 
his  wit."  That  they  are  strongly  tinged  with 
party,  cannot  be  denied  :  yet  they  are  generally 
free  from  the  gall  and  rancour  that  is  too  apt  to 
infect  party  writings.  If,  however,  the  "Me- 
morandums of  the  six  Days  preceding  the 
Death  of  a  late  Right  Reverend"  (meaning 
bishop  Bumct)  be  his,  he  cannot,  in  that  in- 
stance, be  acquitted  of  suffering  his  personal 
dislike  to  get  the  "better  of  his  humanity.  As 
to  his  very  bitter  "  Epitaph  on  Colonel  Char- 
trcs,"  the  indignation  of  a  man  of  strict  virtue 
towards  a  character  overwhelmed  with  Infamy 
may  sufficiently  justify  its  severity,  though 
party  probably  aggravated  his  aversion  to  the 
man,  as  it  did  Pope's.  Arbuthnot  tried  his  pen 
in  verse,  ihougli  witliout  any  proper  poetical 
talent,  A  piece  published  in  Dodsley's  collec- 
tion, entitled  rNn©I  2EATT0N  [Know  thy- 
self], is  valuable  for  its  philosophical  sentiment. 
He  was  also  skilled  in  music  ;  and  an  anthem 
and  a.  burlesque  song  of  his  composition  are 
mentioned  by  sir  J.  Hawkins. 

In  these  occupations,  amid  the  endearments 
of  domestic  life,  and  the  love  and  esteem  of  his 
friends,  he  passed  his  days,  bearing  with  cheer- 
fulness and  resignation  the  aiBictions  from 
sickness  and  other  causes  that  fell  to  his  lot. 
Of  his  two  sons,  one  died  before  him  ;  the 
other,  with  some  daughters,  survived  him.  He 
seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  beloved  by  his 
great  literary  associates,  who  have  taken  care 
to  record  their  mutual  friendship.  Pope  dedi- 
cated to  him  an  epjstlc  called  "  A  Prologue  to 
the  Satires ;"  and  bwift  feelingly  laments,  in  one 
of  his  poems,  that  he  is 


He  fell  at  length  into  a  dropsical  disorder,  the 
sequel  to  an  inveterate  asthma,  for  relief  from 
which  he  retired  for  some  time,  to  Hampsiead, 
but,  as  he  assured  his  friends  Pope  and  Swift, 
without  the  least  hope  of  a  recovciy.     His  sc- 
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renity,  snpported  by  habitual  piety,  never  de- 
scrieil  him  ;  and  these  qualities,  with  an  ardent 
love  of  virtue,  and  disdain  of  meanness  and 
vice,  are  beautifully  displayed  in  his  latest  let- 
ters. Returning  to  his  house  in  London,  he 
died,  February  27,  1734-5-     Biog.  Brit. — A. 

ARC,  Joan  of,  called  the  Maid  of  Or- 
leans, one  of  the  most  extraordinary  heroines 
mentioned  in  history^  was  the  daughter  of  a  pea- 
sant named  James  d'Arc,  of  Domtemi,  near 
VaucouleuTS  in  Lorrain,  where  she  was  born 
about  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century.  She  was 
put  to  service  at  a  small  inn,  in  which  she  was 
accustomed  to  tend  horses,  ride  them  to  water 
■without  a  saddle,  and  perform  other  offices  more 
commonly  assigned  to  the  other  sex.  When 
she  was  of  the  age,  probably,  of  twenty-seven 
or  twenty-nine,  at  a  time  when  king  Charles 
VII,  was  reduced  to  the  tow-est  condition  by  the 
English,  who  possessed  the  greatest  part  of  his 
kingdom,  Joan  fancied  that  she  saw  visions  in 
which  she  was  commanded  by  St.  Michael  to 
go  to  the  relief  of  Orleans,  then  closely  pressed 
by  the  English,  and  afterwards  to  cause  the 
king  to  be  consecrated  at  Rheims.  She  was 
taken  by  her  parents,  in  February  1429,  to 
Baudricourt,  governor  of  Vaucouleurs,  who 
at  first  treated  her  pretended  inspiration  as  an 
idle  tale  ;  but  at  length,  moved  by  her  repeated 
and  urgent  solicitations,  he  sent  her  to  the  king, 
then  at  Chinon.  Charles,  either  in  earnest  or 
from  collusion,  proposed  to  try  lier  by  introduc- 
ing her  before  a  large  company  in  which  he 
ivas  undistinguished  from  his  nobles  by  any 
marks  of  dignity  ^  and  it  is  affirmed  that  she 
Immediately  recognised  him,  and  acquainted 
him  with  secrets  which  he  had  never  commu- 
nicated to  any  one.  She  promised  boldly  to 
fulfil  the  two  objects  of  her  mission,  and  de- 
manded to  be  armed  with  a  consecrated  sword, 
kept  in  the  church  of  St.  Catharine  of  FJcrbois, 
the  marks  of  which  she  described,  though  she 
had  never  seen  it.  Her  manner  inspired  confi- 
dence :  she  was  committed  to  matrons  for  proof 
of  her  virginity,  and  to  the  doctors  of  the  church 
for  inquiry  into  her  inspiration.  Their  report 
was  favourable ;  but  the  parliament,  to  whom 
she  was  next  consigned,  treated  her  as  insane, 
and  asked  her  for  a  miracle.  She  replied  that 
she  had  none  then  to  exhibit,  but  that  she  soon 
would  perform  one  at  Orleans.  In  fine  she  was 
completely  armed,  mounted,  and  sent  to  join 
the  army  destined  to  the  relief  of  Orleans.  She 
here  displayed  a  consecrated  banner,  purged  the 
camp  of  licentiousness,  and,  by  her  whole  de- 
meanour, infused  into  the  soldiers  that  enthu- 
Giasm  with  which  sUk   herself  waa  animated. 


She  entered  Orleans,  introduced  a  convoy,  at- 
tacked the  Englisii  in  their  forts,  defeated  and 
dismayed  them,  and  raised  the  siege.  In  all 
these  actions  she  showed  an  heroic  courage,  and 
the  dignity  of  a  superior  mind.  Other  successes 
rapidly  followed,  and  the  panic-stnick  English 
every  where  fled  from  a  foe  whom  a  short  time 
before  they  had  despised.  Joan  now  thought  it 
time  to  fulfil  her  other  promise  of  crowning  die 
king  at  Rheims ;  and,  accompanied  by  her,  he 
nnarched  without  opposition  across  the  king- 
dom, receiving  the  submission  of  the  towns  as 
he  passed.  Rheims  sent  him  its  keys,  and  ad- 
mitted him  with  transport.  He  was  crowned 
and  anointed  with  the  holy  oil  of  Clovis,  the 
maid  standing  by  his  side  in  complete  annour, 
and  displaying  her  consecrated  banner.  Charles 
testified  his  gratitude  for  her  extraordinary  ser- 
vices, by  ennobling  her  family,  and  giving  it  the 
name  of  </«  Lys  [pi  obably  in  allusion  to  the  /;/i« 
of  herbanner) ,  with  a  suitable  estate  in  land.  Joan, 
now  that  the  two  objects  of  her  mission  were 
obtainoi,  proposed  to  retire ;  but  the  general, 
Dunois,  sensible  of  the  advantages  he  derived 
from  the  idea  of  her  supernatural  commission, 
persuaded  her  to  remain  in  arms  till  the  English 
should  be  tinally  expelled.  By  his  advice  she 
threw  herself  into  Compcigne,  then  besi^ed  By 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  English ;  where, 
on  a  sally,  after  having  driven  the  enemy  from 
their  entrenchments,  she  vras  deserted  by  her 
friends,  surrounded,  and  taken  prisoner.  The 
English  indulged  a  malignant  triumph  on  the 
capture  of  one  who  had  caused  such  a  reverse 
in  their  afRiirs,  and  resolved  to  show  her  no 
mercy.  The  regent  dukeof  Bedford  purchased  her 
from  the  captors,  and  instituted  a  criminal  pro- 
secution against  her  on  the  charges  of  sorcery, 
impiety,  and  magic.  Tlic  clergy  in  his  interest, 
and  the  university  of  Paris,  joined  in  the  accusa- 
tion. She  was  brought  in  irons  before  an  eccle- 
siastical commission  at  Rouen,  where  a  number 
of  captious  interrogatories  were  put  to  her  dur- 
ing the  space  of  a  four  months'  tiral,  to  which 
she  replied  with  firmness  and  dignity.  Among, 
utiicr  questions,  it  was  asked  her  why  she  as- 
sisted witli  her  standard  tn  her  hand  at  the  coro- 
nation of  Charles.  "  Because  (she  nobly  re- 
plied) the  person  who  shared  in  the  danger  had 
a  right  to  share  in  the  glory."  Her  pretended 
visions  and  inspirritions  were  the  most  dangerous 
points  of  the  attack,  and  the  weakest  of  her 
defence.  Urged  on  these  grounds  with  the 
crimes  of  heresy  and  impiety,  she  appealed  to 
the  pope,  but  her  appeal  was  disallowed.  At 
length  she  was  solemnly  condemned  as  a  sorce- 
ress and  blasphctDer,  and  delivered  over  to  tlie 
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Mcular  srm.     Her  resolution  at  last  forsook  his  education  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople, 

ber,  and  she  tried  to  avert  the  dreadful  punish-  Theodosius,  at  his  decease  in  39^,  divided  the 

mcnt  diat  awaited  her,  by  an  open  recantation  cmpirehetwecn  his  two  sons  ArcadiusandHono- 

of  her  errors,  and  a  disavowal  of  her  supposed  rius  ;  allDtling  to  tlie  former  Thrace,  Asia  Mi- 

reveladons.     Her  sentence  was  then  mitigated  nor,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  with  Dacia,  Macedonia, 

to  perpetual  impritoonient ;    but  the  barluirity  and  half  ofUlyricum.     Arcadius  possessednonc 

of  her  enemies  was  not  satisfied  with  this  ven-  of  the  qualities  which  could  enable  him  to  rule 

geance.     They  insidiously  placed  in  her  apart-  such  an  extensive  dominion.     He  first  fell  into 

mcnt  a  suit  of  taan's  apparel ;    and,  because,  tlie  hands  of  his   father's  unworthy  favourite 

tempted  by  the  view  of  a  dress  in  which  she  had  Rufinus,  who  governed  him  and  the  empire 

obtained  so  much  glory,  she  ventured  to  p«t  it  with  absolute  sway,  and,  not  contented  with 

on,  they  interpreted  the  action  as  a  rdapse  into  secondary  authority,  aspired  to  the  sovereignty 

heresy,   and  condemned  her  to  the  stake.     In  itself.     Rnfinus  had   pUnned  a   marriage  be- 

June  1431,  to  die  perpetual  shame  of  her  cruel  tween  the  emperor  and  his  daughter;  but  he 

and  unjust  prosecutors,  she  was  burned  in  the  was  supplanted  by  the  artifices  of  the  eunuch 

market-place  of  Rouen.     She  met  faerfate  with  Eutropius,  who  engaged  the  aSeciions  of  Ar- 

resolution,  and  the  English  diemsclves  beheld  cadtus  to  Eudoxia,  daughter  of  Bauta,  a  gcoe- 

the  scene  with  tears.     Her  king  did  nodiing  to  ral  of  die  Franks ;  and  the  nupdals  took  place 

avenge  her  cause.     He  was  contented  with  pro-  in  lix  first  year  of  his  reign.     Rufinus  was 

cnringarevisitm  oftbe  process,  and  a  restoratioa  soon  after  openly'  murdered  by  tlie  army  under 

of  her  memory  by  die  pope  ten  years  aTtcrwards.  the  coromand  01  Gainas  the  Go'th,  indiepre- 

In  that  act  she  was  styled  a  '*  raartyrto  herrc-  sence  of  the  emperor.     Eutropius,  who  appears 

ligion,  her  country,  andherkmg.       The  en-^  tohave  beoiaworsemanthanRufinushimself* 

ihuaiastic  admiration  of  her  countrymen  did  not  succeeded  to  the  ministerial  power,  and  r^oved 

wait  for  such  a  slow  process.     They  [wopa-  frmn  the  view  of  Arcadios,  by  fraud  or  vio- 

gatcd  many  marvdious  tales  relative  to  her  exe-  lence,  all  in  whom  beseemed  to  place  any  con- 

cution ;   and  a  party  would  not  suppose  her  fidence.     He  fbtneoted  discord  between  the  two 

really  de^  but  conimually  expected  her  return  imperial  brothers,  and  persuaded  Gildo  to  trans- 

to  lead  them,  as  before,  to  victory.   Posterity  has  fsr  the  allegiance  of  Africa  from  Honorius  to. 

not  been  able  to  form  an  uniform  and  consistent  Arcadius.     For  his  security  he  caused  the  em- 

jut^ment  respecting  this  personage  an!  her  ac-  peror  to  pass  a  most  unjust  and  cruel  law  of 

tions.     The  most  probaUc  supposition  seems  to  treason,  by  which  the  crime  was  extended  to 

be,  that  she  was  sincere  in  the  idea  of  her  divine  all  practices  against  tbe  ministers  and  officers  of 

inspiration,  and  gave  henself  up  to  the  enthu-  the  sovereign,  and  its  punishment  was  made  to 

siasm  of  a  heatecT fancy,  and  that  this  circum-  involvethe  ruin  of  descendents.     The  rebellioa 

Gtancewasimprovedbysomc  oftbeleadingpco-  of  Tribigiid,  the  Ostrogoth,   however,   even- 

[rfe  in  the  interest  of  Charles,  with  tlie  a&ion  tually  overthrew  the  power  of  this  domineering 

of  so  much  artifice  as  was  necessary  to  produce  eunuch  1  towards  whose  fall  the  empress  Eu- 

a  full  efiect  on  the  passions  of  the  public.     It  is  doxia  contributed  all  her  influence,  and  whom 

not  doubted,  diat,  in  fact,  the  ^ipeannce  of  the  sbj  succeeded  in  an  absolute  rule  over  the  feeble 

MaidofOrleansgaveadecisivctum  tolhe  con-  Anndius.     She  procured  herself  to  be  distin- 

tcst  between  the  French  and  English.  guished  by  the  title  of  jfugusta,  and  to   have 

This  heroine  has  been  the  suoject  of  various  her  image  borne  through  all  the  provinces  of 
works  in  prose  and  verse.  Ofthe latter,  these-  the  empire,  and  treatra  with  all  tlie  honours 
lions  poem  of  Chapclain  has  had  much  less  sue-  bestowal  on  that  of  the  emperor  itself —for 
cess  than  the  burlesque  and  very  licentious  one  t/iii  species  of  idolatry  had  been  spared  by 
of  Voltaire— « a  real  injury  to  her  memory,  Christianity  aitcr  it  had  subverted  every  other, 
which  has  been  in  some  d^ree  repaired  in  £ng-  During  these  court  changes,  Gainas  the  Goth 
land  by  Southey's  sublime  and  spirited  poem  of  bad  reaticed  the  emperor  to  comply  with  very 
"Joan  of  Arc,  'representing  her  tn  the  brightest  ignominious  demands,  and  had  afterwards  open- 
colours  ofvirtueandheroism.  Jldertri.  Nouv.  ly  revolted,  butwas  finally  defeated  and  killed. 
Diet.  Hilt.     Hume's  Hilt,  of  Engl. — A.  Disturlances  rose  at  Constantinople  in  conse- 

ARCADIUS,  emperor  of  the  cast,  eldest  quence  of  Eudoxia's  persecution  of  the  venera- 

son  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  was  bom,  A.  D.  ble  Chrysostom,  who  had  too  freely  exposed 

377,  io  Spain,  his  fiither  being  then  a  private  the  vices  of  the  court  and  of  the  empress  her- 

person.     At  the  early  age  of  six  he  was  invest-  self.     He  was  at  length  banished,  and  died  io 

ed  with  the  purple  by  his  fadicr ;  and  he  received  exile :  but  Eudoxia,  m  the  bloom  of  youth,  was 
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cut  off  before  liim.  AreaJius  lived  a  few  yean  physical  bodies,  he  taughr,  that,  althoDg^  there 
longer,  an  insensible  spectator  of  the  calamities  may  be  a  real  certainty  in  the  nature  ot  things, 
which  were  gathering  round  the  eastern  empire,  every  thing  is  uncertain  to  the  human  under- 
At  length,  in  his  thirty-first  year,  after  a  noml-  standing.  He  taught  his  disciples  not  to  assert 
nal  possession  of  the  throne  between  thirteen  their  own  opinions,  but  to  controvert  those  of 
and  fourteen  years,  he  died,  A.  D.  408.  He  others:  he  suspended  hisownjudgmentinerery 
left  one  son,  Thcodosius,  in  the  eighth  year  of  thing,  and  disputed  only  to  convince  himself 
his  age  ;  and  four  daughters.  A  very  improba-  that  opposite  opinions  may  be  supported  by  ar- 
ble  tale  is  related  by  Procopius  alone,  of  his  ap-  gumenis  of  equal  weight.  "  Arcesilaus  (says 
pointing  Jesgederd,  king  of  Persia,  guardian  to  Cicero)  denied  that  any  thing  could  be  known, 
the  young  prince.  "  It  is  impossible  (says  Mr.  even  rhat  which  Socrates  had  excepted.  Thus 
Gibbon)  to  delineate  the  character  of  Arcadius  ;  the  philosophers  of  his  school  were  of  opinion,- 
since,  in  a  period  very  copiously  furnished  with  that  every  thing  lay  concealed,  and  that  no- 
historical  materials,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  thing  could  be  perceived,  or  understood  ;  and 
remark  one  action  that  properly  belongs  to  the  hence  they  inferred,  that  no  one  ought  to  a^rm 
son  of  the  great  Theodosius."  Univers.  Hist,  or  assert  any  thing,  but,  by  suspending  their  de- 
Gitbtn, — A.  cision,  always  to  avoid  thediscredit  of  givinga 
ARCESILAUS.-or  Arcecilas,  a  Greek  rash  judgment,  and  assenting  to  propositions 
philosopher,  the  founder  of  the  middle  academy,  which  are  cither  false  or  unknown  ;  nothing 
was  bom  at  Pitanc  in  JEoYa,  in  the  fourth  being  more  disgraceful,  than  to  suffer  assent  to 
year  of  the  134th  Olympiad,  or  316  years  be-  precede  knowledge  and  perception."  (Cic 
fore  Christ.     His  first  preceptor  was  his  coun-  Acad.  QuaGst.  lib.  i.  c.  la.)     Arcesilaus  main- 


tryman  Autolycus   the  mathematician,    whom  tained,  that  truth  has  no  certain  characters,  by 

he  followed  to  Sardis.     He  afterwards  went  to  which  it  may  be  distinguished  from  error  ;  ana, 

Athens,  where  he  studied  music  under  Xan-  on  this  point,  according  to  Cicero,  turned  the 

thus,  geometry  under  Hipponicus,  and  philoso-  dispute  between  the  Academics  and  the  i^og-' 

phy  first  under  Theophrastus,  and  afterwards  malists.   (lb,  c.  24.) 

binder  Polemon  and  Grantor;  he  formed  an  in-         The  school  of  Arcesilaus   appears  to  have 

timate  friendship  with  the  tatter.     Poetry  was  been  a  field  of  unprofitable  contention.     The 

his  favourite  amusement,  and  he  took  so  much  master,   who  possessed   great  skill  in  disputa- 

dclight  in  Homer,  that  it  was  his  practice,  every  lion,  and  captivating  powers  of  address,  per- 

nignt  before  he  went  to  sleep,  to  read  a  por-  mitred  his  disciples  and  hearers  to  propound  and 

tion  of  his  works.     His  studies,  however,  were  maintain  their  opinions ;  he  then  refuted  them 

chiefly  devoted  to  philosophy.     After  the  death  with  so  much  subtlety  of  argument,  and  such 

of  Crates,  Arcesilaus  took  the  charge  of  the  persuasive  eloquence,  that  his  antagonist  was 

Academy,  and  introduced  innovations,  which  overcome,  and  the  audience  were  astonished ; 

gave  rise  to  a  new  school,  called,  in  reference  (Numenius,  apud  Euseb.  Prsp.  Ev.  lib.  xiv. 

to  the  school  of  Plato,  the  Second  Academy,  c.  6.)  and  the  point  in  dispute  seemed  deter- 

and,  with  respect  lo  a  subseouent  innovanon  mined,  till  the  same  ingenuity  was  employed  on 

by  Cameades,  the  Middle  Academy.  the  opposite  side  of  the  question.     Arcesilaus 

The  school  of  Arcesilaus  was  founded  upon  has  been  compared  to  Tiberius  Gracchus,  as  a 

the  principle  of  the  uncertainty  of  knowledge,  disturber  of  the  peace,    who   endeavoured   to 

and  was  instituted  in  opposition  to  the  Dogma-  overturn  the  established  philosophy  ;  but  he  had 

tisis,  particularly  the  Stoics,  who  taught  with  not,  like  that  political  reformer,  the  merit  of  at- 

great  confidence  a  system  different  from  that  of  tempting  the  correction  of  abuses  and  errors, 

Plato.     Arcesilaus    was  jealous  of  the  rising  for  he  brought  theworldof  science  into  a  worse 

feme  of  Zcno,  his  fellow-disciple  under  Pole-  state  of  confusion  than  he  found  it.  j(Cic.  Acad, 

mon,  and  employed  great  ingenuity  and  elo-  Qusst.   lib.  iv.  c.  5  — 12.     De  Fin.  lib.  ii. 

quence  in  controverting  the  axioms  and  reason-  c.  1.  lib.  v.  c.  3r.) 

ings  of  his  school.  He  did  not  choose  to  avow.  The  sceptical  doctrine  of  Arcesilaus  seems 
in  its  foil  extent,  the  doctrine  ofuniversa)  seep-  necessarily  to  destroy  the  foundations  of  virtue, 
ticism,  as  taught  by  Pyrrbo,  at  this  time,  in  his  and  to  introduce  uncertainty  and  indif^ence 
new  «:hool ;  but,  under  the  sanction  of  So-  with  respectto  the  obligations  of  morality.  Ac- 
crates,  who  had  confessed  that  the  only  thing  cordingly,  one  of  the  adversaries  of  this  philoso 
which  beknewwas  that  he  knew  nothing,  aiid  phcr  reproached  him  widi  living  according  to 
of  Plato,  who  had  taught  that  no  certain  know-  his  principles.  Cleanthes,  who  was  present, 
icdgc  can  be  obtained  from  die  vai7ing  forms  of  though  a  stoic,  took  his  pan,  and  said,  "You 
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blame  h'lia  wicliout  reason :  for,  though  he  de- 
siroys  morals  by  his  doctrine,  he  establishes  them 
by  hisconduct."  "  You  flatter,"  saiJ  Arccsi- 
]aii5.  "  Is  it  then  flattery  (replied  Cleanthes) 
to  assert,  that  you  say  one  thing  and  do  ano< 
ther?"  The  repartee  was  smart,  and  the  vindi- 
cation urbane  and  candid  i  but  it  is  not  jusiitied 
by  the  history  of  his  life,  Diogenes  Lacrtius 
relates,  that  he  was  addicted  to  the  grossest  in- 
temperance and  most  shameful  lewdness,  and 
merited  the  character  of  a  cormptor  of  youth. 
He  frequently,  on  public  festivals,  visited  Hie- 
rocles,  the  governor,  of  Munychia  and  the  Pi- 
ra»j3,  and  indulged  himself  in  great  excesses. 
His  death,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  was  the 
effect  of  a  delirium  occasioned  by  excessive 
drinking.  It  must,  however,  in  justice  to  his 
character,  be  added,  that  he  gave  frequent  proofs 
of  a  generous  and  liberal  spirit.  He  frequently 
advised  his  disciples  to  visit  the  schools  of  other 
masters.  One  of  his  pupils  having  expressed  a 
wish  to  become  the  disciple  of  another  master, 
Hieronymus,  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  Arcesi- 
laus  conducted  him  to  his  school,  and  recom- 
mended him  to  his  attention.  He  expelled  a 
pupil  from  his  school  for  affronting  Cleanthes 
in  a  verse  of  a  comedy,  and  would  not  restore 
him  till  he  had  made  a  satisfactory  acknowledg- 
ment to  the  person  whom  he  had  oScnded :  an 
action  the  more  meritorious,  as  Cleanthes  was 
the  successor  of  Zeno,  the  professed  adversary 
of  Arcesilaus.  Having  lent  some  silver  vessels  to 
a  friend  for  an  entertainment,  when  he  found 
that  he  was  poor,  he  refused  to  receive  them 
back.  Visiting  a  sick  friend,  who  was  in  ex- 
treme poverty,  he  secretly  conveyed  a  purse  of 
money  under  his  pillow  :  when  the  attendant 
discovered  it,  the  sick  man  said  with  a  smile, 
*'  This  is  one  of  the  generous  frauds  of  Arcesi- 
laus," (Senec.  de  Benef.  lib.  ii.  c,  lO.)  No 
writings  of  this  philosopher  remain ;  and  it  is  a 
dispute  not  worth  deciding,  whether  he  ever 
published  any  thing  He  received  honours 
during  his  life,  and  the  Athenians  paid  respect  to 
his  memory  by  a  magnificent  funeral :  his  doc- 
trine has  been  inveighed  against  with  great  ve- 
hemence by  two  Christian  fathers,  Niimenius 
and  Lactantius.  Dhgtnet  La'ert.  Plutarch, 
adv.  Co/ot.  et  D'tscrm.  Adul,  Euseb,  Prap> 
Ev.  lib.  xiv.  c.  g.  Laclant.  Inst,  lib,  iii.  c.  4. 
Suidas.      Baylc.      Stanley.      Brucker.  —  E. 

ARCHELAUS,  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  by 
his  wife  Mariacc,  was  declared  successor  to  that 
king  by  his  will,  B,  C.  3,  subject  to  the  confir- 
mation of  Augustus.  Immediately  after  his  ac- 
cession a  tumult  arose,  which  was  not  suppressed 
without  the  death  of  three  thousand  of  die  mu- 


tineers, atid  the  interruption  of  the  paschal  S(>- 
lemnity  of  that  year.  Archelaus  proceeded  to 
Rome,  where  he  met  with  a  competitor  in  An- 
tipas,  another  of  Herod's  sons.  Each  pleaded 
his  cause  before  ll^e  emperor  ;  and  a  deputation 
of  the  Jews  requested  that  they  might  live  under 
the  Roman  government  without  any  king  :  but 
Archelaus,  By  his  profound  humility,  obtained 
the  sovereignty  of  half  of  Herod's  kingdom, 
viz,  Judsea  Proper,  Idumiea,  and  Samaria,  with 
the  title  of  Ethnarch.  On  his  return  to  Jerusa- 
lem he  deposed  Joazar  from  the  high  priest- 
hood, and,  soon  after,  his  successor  Eleazar, 
He  offended  the  Mosaic  law  by  repudiating  hb 
wife  Mariamne,  and  marrying  Glaphyra,  his 
brother  Alexander's  widow,  notwithstanding 
she  had  several  children.  In  other  respects  al- 
so, his  reign  was  tyrannical ;  so  that  he  was 
sent  for  to  Rome  to  answer  to  charges  trans- 
mitted against  him,  and  was  condemned  by  Au- 
gustus to  banishment  and  confiscation  of  his 
goods,  and  Judsea  was  reduced  to  a  province. 
This  took  place,  A,  D.  6.  Archelaus  died  in 
exile  at  Vienna  in  Gaul.     Univers.  Hist. — A. 

ARCHELAUS,  king  of  Macedon,  was  one 
of  those  princes  who  wore  with  glory  a  crown 
obtained  and  preserved  by  villany.  He  was  na- 
tural son  of  Perdiccas  II.  and  succeeded  him  by 
supplanting  Alcetas  the  brother  of  that  king, 
whom  he  afterwards  caused  to  be  assassinated, 
together  with  his  son.  He  is  likewise  said  to 
have  pushed  into  a  well  his  youna;  brother,  the 
legitimate  son  of  Perdiccas  and  Cleopatra,  and 
to  have  told  his  mother  that  he  fell  in  by  acci- 
dent. Having  secured  himself  on  the  throne, 
he  applied  with  vigour  to  the  rendering  Mace- 
don formidable,  by  fortifying  its  towns,  col- 
lecting ma^zines,  keeping  a  well-disciplined 
army,  and  fitting  out  armra  ships,  a  new  spe- 
cies of  force  to  ttiat  kingdom.  He  was,  more- 
over, a  great  patron  of  arts  and  learning,  and 
his  court  was  frequented  by  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  men  in  Greece.  He  caused  his  pa- 
lace to  be  painted  by  Zeuxis.  Euripides  lived 
in  honour  with  him ;  and,  in  a  state  of  free- 
dom unusual  in  connection  with  a  monarch,  if 
it  be  true,  that,  on  being  requested  by  Arche- 
laus to  write  a  tragedy  on  some  subject  relative 
to  him,  the  poet  excused  himself,  that  he  might 
not  have  to  represent  the  cruelties  of  a  tyrant, 
Socrates,  however,  on  being  invited  to  pay  k 
visit  to  his  court,  refused  to  give  him  that  tes- 
timony of  respect.  Archelaus  instituted  sacri- 
fices and  scenic  games  in  honour  of  Jupiter  and 
the  Muses.  Each  Muse  had  a  day  devoted  to 
her.  He  also  sent  chariots  to  the  Fvthian  and 
Olympic  races.     Though  historians  agree  that 
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Archelaus  dic3  a  violent  death,  they  differ  as  to  Syriac  language,  i^hich  related    "A   Confe- 

tbe  cause,  and  to  the  lcnB;th  of  his  reign.     It  rcnccorDisputewhichbeheidwith  Maniathis 

seems  most  probable  chattne  conspiracy  against  coming  out  of  Persia."     This  work  was  trans- 

him  was  planned  by  one  Cratems,  who  had  lated  from  Syriac  into  Greek)  and  thence  into 

been  his  minion,  in  revenge  of  an  afiront.  The  Latin.     The  Latin  translation  r«nains  ;  but  it 


duration  of  his  reign  is  estimated  by  different  is  uncertain  at  what  time  it  was  made,  and  it  it 

writers  at  twenty-four,  sixteen,  fourteen,  and  thou^t  not  to  be  complete.     The  work,  as  it 

Seven  years.   The  authors  of  the  Vnlvers.  Hist,  comes  down  to  us,  contains  two  disputes  ;  one 

prefer  fourteen  years  ;  and  BayU,  seven,  who  held  at  Caschar,  orCarchar,  acity  in  Mcsopo- 

places  his  death,  B.  C.  ^09. — A.  tamia,  with  Mani ;  the  other  with  one  of  his 

ARCHELAUS,  a  Greek  philosopher,  a  disciples,  the  presbyter  of  I^odoris,  a  small 
idisciple  of  Anaxagoras,  was,  according  to  some  town  in  the  same  country  :  it  also  contains  an 
writers,  a  native  of  Miletus,  according  to  odiers,  account  of  the  life  and  death  of  Mani,  wttb 
of  Athens.  Having  attended  Anaxagoras  at  some  other  articles.  Various  opinions  are  en- 
Lampsacus,  he  occupied  the  chair  of  that  phi-  tertained  concerning  the  author  and  the  authen- 
losopher  after  his  death,  and  was  the  last  teacher  ticity  of  this  worit.  Photius  (Cod.  65.)  writes, 
in  that  school.  He  aften^-ards  went  to  Athens,  that  Heracleon,  bishop  of  Chalcedon,  in  his 
and  taught  philosophy :  be  was  therefore,  as  book  against  die  Manichees,  ascribed  it  to  He- 
Diogenes  Laertius  asserts,  the  persoa  who  re-  gemonius,  «n  author  whose  age  is  unknown, 
moved  the  school  of  Thalcs  from  Ionia  to  Fabricius  conjectures  that  this  writer  published 
Athens  ;  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus  was  mis-  an  abridgment  of  the  original  work.  However 
taken  in  assorting  [Stromal,  lib.  ii.)  that  this  this  was,  there  are  in  die  work  many  things 
was  done  by  Anaxagoras  ;  perhaps  Clemens  which  do  not  welt  agree  with  other  accounts  of 
Alexandrinus  may  be  understood  to  mean,  that  Mam',  and  which  fuvour  the  opinion  of  Bean- 
Anaxagoras  was  the  first  ^rson  of  the  sect  of  i<hn,  that  it  contains  some  truths,  but  mixed 
Ionia  who  taught  at  Athens.  Archelaus  ac-  withfalsehoods,  and  that  it  was  vrrittenbysomc 
quired  high  reputation  at  Athens,  and  had  many  Greek  in  the  fourth  ccntuiy.  From  a  MS.  of 
Schc^rs,  among  whom  is  reckoned  -Socrates.  the  Latin  translation,  found  at  Cassino,  togc- 

Archelaos  made  but  little  alteration  in  the  ther  widi  some  fragments  of  the  Greek  in  CyrS 
■doctiineof  his  master.  He  probably  held,  wjth  (Catachis.  6.)  and  in  Epiphanius,  (Hzret. 
him,  that  similar  parft  were  the  material  primci-  '66.  n.  25 — 3a.}  the  work  was  edited,  in  410. 
pics  of  all  tiling,  and  that  a  superintendent  by  Zacagni,  in  his  "  Collectanea  Monumen- 
mind,  by^ollectmg  and  uniting  these,  forined  torum  \tt.  Rom."  in  1698.  Fabric.  Bibl. 
natural  bodies.  (August  deCivit.  Dei,  lib.  viii.  Grac.  lib.  v.  c.  1.  ^  31.  Cave,  Hitt.  Lit. 
C.  a.)  He  taught  niat  the  universe  is  infinite  ;  Datpin.  Lardner'sCrfti.  mrt  il.  c.  62,  6 j. — E, 
that  heat  and  cold  are  the  immediate  causes  of  ARCHIAS,  Aulus-Licinios,  a  Greek 
j>roductioa,  and  that  animals  were  produced  poet,  is  chiefly  known  from  the  eloquent  ora- 
from  the  earth,  which  was  at  first  a  muddy  tion  made  by  Cicero,  about  B.  C.  00,  to  de- 
mass.  Like  his  predecessors,  he  chiefly  ^plied  fend  his  right  to  riie  citizenship  of  Rome.  From 
his  attention  to  physical  (Questions  concerning  that  we  learn  that  he  was  a  native  of  Antioch, 
the  origin  and  nature  of  things,  but  he  also  and  diat'he  obtained  in  carty  youth  such  arepn- 
tau^t  some  doctrines  «n  moraTsul^ects.  His  tation  for  his  poetical  talents,  that  his  arrival 
fundamental  principle  in  etlucs  was,  that  die  was  cxpeded  with  impatience  in  all  dte  Greek 
distinction  between  right  and  wrong  is  not  cities  of  Asia  and  Europe  which  he  visited.  He 
founded  in  natucc,  "but  in  positive  institution ',  came  to  Rome,  B.  C.  io2,  where  he  was  first . 
and  consequently,  that  all  actions  are  indiffe-  a  guest  in  the  Lucullan  femily,  and  was  afier- 
rent,  tm  human  laws  declare  them  to  be  good  or  wards  highly  favoured  by  the  Metdli,  Catuli* 
evil.  A  priitciple  so  destructive  of  alt  moral  Crassi,  and  other  noble  houses  in  Rome.  Ci- 
.ofaligation  could  Obtain  Httte  credit :  it  soon  cero  was  peculiarly  his  friend,  and  speaks  widi 
yielded  to  the  purer  aod  wiser  doctrine  of  So-  admiration  of  his  powers,  which  probably  con- 
cnUics.  I>i*r-  Ltirt.  Plut.  dt  Plaeit.  Phil,  sisted  rather  in  facility  and  copiousness  of  vcrsi- 
fiayle.  Biutttr,  Stanley.'^E..  fying,  than  in  the  higher  qualities  of  a  poet. 

ARCHELAUS,  a  Cfaristixn  divine,  Insbop  <*  How  often  (saya  me  orator)  have  I  heard 

of  Mesopotamia,  flonri^ed  under  Probus,  about  him,  without  writing  a  word,  pour  out  a  num- 

the  year  278.     He  was  a  zealous   cham|»on  bcr  of  excellent  verses  extempore  on  an  occa- 

for  Uie  coolie  fa^th  against  die  Manichieani.  sional  topic,  and  then  repeat  the  same  ideas  in 

JeEOD  speaks  of  a  wont  written  by  btm  in  the  di^KOt  words  and  sentences  I"  He  adds,  diat 
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what  he  composed  with  study  snd  premedita-  dy.  He  is  accounted  one  of  the  most  copious 
tion.was  thought  to  equal  the  works  of  anti-  writers  concerning mcdiciues, and  hisworksare 
quiry.  Archias  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Ciinbric  very  frequently  refcrrcd  to  by  Galen.  Various 
war,  and  began  one  on  the  consularr  of  Cicero,  fragments  of  them  exist  in  the  cdlections  of  Ac- 
which  he  seems  not  to  have  finished.  Nothing  tins  of  Amida.  Besides  his  writings  on  sub- 
is  left  of  him  but  some  epigrams  in  the  "  Antho-  jects  of  pharmacy*  he  wrote  treatises  on  local  af- 
logia."  Cicero  pra  Arehta.  Lilius  Gira/d. — A.  fections,  on  the  cure  of  chronic  diseases,  on  the 
ARCHIDAMUS  III.  king  of  Sparta,  and  nature  and  types  of  feven,  on  pulses,  &c. 
son  of  Agesilaus,  had  the  command  of  the  Vander  {.ittdin.  Script.  Mid,  tfalltr,  BibU 
Spartan  army  during  his  father's  life,  B.  C.  367,  Mtd. — A. 

when  he  obtained  a  great  victory  over  the  Ar-  ARCHILOCHUS,  a  Greelc  poet,  famous 
cadians,  in  which  not  one  native  Lacedemo-  throughout  antiquity  as  an  example  of  a  bitter 
nian  fell ;  whence  it  was  called  the  ttarUss  bat-  and  malignant  satirist,  was  a  native  of  the  isle  of 
tie.  Afterwards,  when  Epaminondas  made  an  Paros,  and  son  of  Telesicleg.  Tlie  period  in 
attempt  upon  Spaita  itself,  Archidamus  formed  which  he  flourished  is  not  agreed  upon  among 
such  dispositions  for  defence,  that  the  Theban  authors,  but  was  probably  as  early  as  660  years 
general  was  obliged  to  retire.  He  succeeded  B.  C.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor 
his  father  in  the  throne,  B.  C.  361  ;  and,  in  the  of  iambic  verse,  and  his  poetical  powers  were 
sacred  war,  gave  assistance  to  the  Phocieans,  to  in  high  estimation  fooih  among  the  Greeks  and 
which  he  is  said  to  fiavebeen  induced  by  the  the  Romans.  A  proof  of  the  force  of  his  satire, 
bribes  gireo  to  himself  and  his  wife.  It  is  pro-  often  alluded  to  by  the  ancients,  is  the  tragical 
bable,  however,  that  the  whole  state  of  Spaita  end  of  one  Lycambcs,  who  had  promised  him 
W3S  bribed  to  the  unjust  part  which  they  took  in  his  daughter  in  marriage.  On  his  breach  of 
this  war  ;  for  the  Lacedemonians  were  now  be-  contract,  Archilochus  rendered  him  and  his  fa- 
come  as  greedy  of  gain  as  any  state  in  Greece,  mily  so  infamous  by  a  torrent  of  abuse  and  de- 
Philip  of  Macedon  now  assuming  great  coosc-  fiunation,  tliat  he  was  driven  to  terminate  his 
qucnce  in  the  afiaits  of  Greece,  and  being  ele-  lif:  by  the  halter,  and  one,  if  not  all,  of  his 
vated  by  success,  Archidamus,  to  humble  him,  daughters  followed  his  example.  The  poems 
replied  to  a  haughty  message  from  him,  that  of  Archilochus  are  said  in  general  to  have  been 
*'  if  he  would  measure  his  shadow,  be  would  offensive  to  decency,  on  which  account  they 
find  it  no  longer  ^an  before."  Another  laco-  were  prohibited  at  Sparta.  A  confession  of  his 
nic  sentence  of  his  displays  magnanimity  ra^er  own  towardice  in  a  battle,  and  Ae  maxim, 
than  a  sense  of  justice.  To  the  question  how  "  that  it  was  belter  to  run  away  than  stay  and  be 
J^r  the  dominion  of  Sparta  extended  i  "  As  fer  killed,"  was  probably  an  additional  cause  of  the 
(he  replied)  as  they  can  stretch  their  lances."  stigma  affixed  to  him  at  Lacedcmon.  He  was. 
The  scanty  and  constrained  mode  of  living  en-  however,  not  incapable  of  the  heroic  strain,  and 
joined  by  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  was  not  to  the  a  hymn  which  he  composed  on  Hercules  and 
taste  of  Archidamus  i  whence  he  gladly  em-  Tola  us  used  to  be  thrice  sung  in  honour  of  the 
braced  the  occasion  of  absence  offered  by  a  de-  Olympic  victors.  That  he  was  in  great  fevour 
cree  of  his  country  to  assist  the  Tarentines  with  among  tlie  Greeks,  appears  from  the  conduct  of 
a  body  of  forces.  In  this  quarrel  he  was  slain  the  Delphian  oracle,  which  expelled  from  the 
in  a  combat  with  the  Messapians,  after  a  reign  temple  of  Apollo,  Corax  of  Naxos,  who  killed 
of  fifteen  years,  leaving  the  character  of  a  wor-  him,  tliough  the  deed  appears  to  have  been  done 
.  thy  successor  of  Agesilaus  with  respect  to  va-  in  open  war.  Archilochus  is  several  times  men- 
lour  and  public  spirit  Univirs.  Hist. — A.  tioned  by  Horace,  who  represents  himself  in  his 
ARCHIIGENES,  a  Greek  physician  of  the  satires  as  the  imitator  of  the  Grecian  bard  in  his 
pneumatic  sect,  a  native  of  Apamea,  and  disciple  style  and  manner,  tliough  not  in  liis  malignity, 
of  Agathinus,  flourished  in  the  times  of  Domi-  Ovid  likewise  refers  to  hmi ;  and  Paterculus  and 
tian  and  Trajan,  and  acquired  such  celebrity  in  Quintilian  bestow  great  praises  on  his  poetry, 
his  profession,  that  his  name  is  thrice  used  by  None  of  his  works  have  reached  our  times. 
Juvenal  as  a  general  term  ro  denote  a  physician  Voaius,  Ps'et.  Gncc.  Bayie. — A. 
ofemincficc.  He  was  well  versed  both  in  the  ARCHIMEDES,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
theory  and  practice  of  his  art ;  but  in  the  latter  brated  mathematicians  among  the  ancients,  was 
he  seems  to  have  been  cliicdy  an  empiric,  pro-  bom  at  Syracuse  in  Sicily,  probably  about  280 
posing  a  variety  of  remedies,  often  of  the  most  years  before  Clirist.  It  was  an  honour  to  Hie- 
■oppositekinds,  for  particular  diseases, wlthlittle  ro,  king  .of  Syracuse,  that  he  could  call  this 
consideration  of  the  origin  or  state  of  the  mala-  great  man  .his  relation  and  friend.     He  lived 
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about  fifty  years  after  Euclid :  but  under  what 
masters  he  studied,  or  how  much  he  wis  in- 
debted to  his  predecessors,  is  unknown.  AbuU 
pharagius,  the  Arahian  annalist,  says  (p.  41.] 
that  he  derived  his  knowledge  from  the  Egyp- 
tians  :  but  it  is  probable,  that  in  his  scienti&c 
commerce  widi  that  country  he  communicated 
more  than  he  received.  Diodorus  of  Sicily  re- 
lates (Bibl.  Hist.  lib.  v.)  that  he  travelled  into 
Egypt,  but  adds,  that  this  country  was  indebted 
to  him  for  the  invention  of  the  cochleon,  or 
screw-pump  for  drawing  off  water.  Thb  il- 
lustrious philosopher  unquestionably  owed  the 
high  distinction  which  he  obtained  amone  his 
contemporaries,  and  the  immortal  name  wnich 
he  has  transmitted  to  posterity,  chiefly  to  his 
own  vigorous  and  inventive  intellect.  Dio- 
dorus celebrates  Archimedes  as  the  author  of 
many  inventions,  much  greater  than  that  which 
he  had  just  mentioned,  which  had  rendered  him 
famous  through  the  world.  Livy  speaks  of 
him  as  a  singularly  excellent  observer  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  as  posses.sing  3  still  more 
wonderful  power  of  inveriting  and  constructing 
warlike  machines.  [Unicus  spectator  cceli  side- 
rumqne,  roirabilior  tamen  inventor  ac  roachitia- 
tor  bellicorum  tormentorum,  ice.  lib.  xxiv. 
c.  33,]  His  ingenuity  in  solving  problems 
was,  in  Cicero's  time,  become  proverbial.  In 
a  letter  to  Atticus,  [lib.  xiii.  ep.  28.)  he  informs 
himi  that  he  is  now  freed  from  a  difficulty, 
which,  strongly  to  express  its  magnitude,  he 
calls  Vfai^i/fia  Ap^if^riituiv,  an  Archimedian  pro- 
blem. He  is  (lib.  xiv.  ver.  677.)  thus  cele- 
brated by  Siliuslialicus: 


Though  it  may  not  be  easy,  from  the  accounts 
which  remain  of  the  inventions  of  Archimedes, 
exactly  to  learn  their  nature  and  use,  enough  is 
known  to  justify  the  high  encomiums  bestowed 
upon  him.  If  it  be  difficult  to  conceive  that  he 
made  a  glais  sphere  which  represented  the  mo- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies,  it  may  be  l>clieved 
that  he  constructed,  from  odier  materials,  some 
kind  of plotietarium,  which  represented  the  celes- 
tial phenomena  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  af- 
ford some  foundation  for  the  following  verses 
of  Claudian : 


El  >i,iim  Mrti.  motibut  nrgBt  opui. 

PctcatM  propnum  mCDtUui  tifo-ittr  innuii). 

tt  liiaulali  novo  Cyulhi.  mciue  redit. 

J»nique  luuni  i  uItidi  audai  indiulria  mundiuit 

i£muli  nilutr  p»rv«  reperti  minui. 

WbiQ  in  *  glii»i  namjn  ipben)  confio'd, 

Jove  lar  iht  labfic  of  lli'ilmighty  mind. 
He  finiJ-d  and  ..id,  "Cu  m«ti|->  art  ilone 

Our  heai<ra]y  luboun  mimic  wilb  ilicii  oirn  i 

The  Syr«u»n-<  brlute  work  couUint 

Th' etcriiaJ  liw,  that  thnush  nil  Mture  relgBL 

And  iolhtircounnnilliDgOEbirecamt 

Hi>  inn  thruush  virioui  nlgai  deicribe  the  jcat 

And  e»'ry  month  hii  mlmir  mooni  ippeiT. 

Our  riT*l->  la»  hii  litile  plin<!(>  bind. 

And  rule  thdi  mulioD.  by  m  human  mind. 

But  Archimtdei  can  ■  world  crtalo." 

0 

id  mentions  the  same  machine. 

Stat  glnbu 


a.  Fait.  vi.  277. 


JuBrler,  Id  pirro 

hi>H,  et  ad  », 

Haccine  morlali 


n  ferueict  Bthert  lilre. 


igretn  polentia  cunt? 
fiagili  lnditur  orbe  labor. 
Jura  poli,  reniDiqae  Sdcm,  legnque  dcoium, 
£cce  Sjracotlui  tranitulit  ailc  MaeK, 


In  proof  of  Archimedes's  knowledge  of  the 
doctrine  of  specific  gravities,  a  singular  fact  b 
related  in  Viiruvius.  (lib.  ix.  c.  3.}  Hiero 
suspecting  that  in  making  a  golden  crown 
which  he  had  ordered,  the  workmen  had 
stolen  part  of  the  gold,  and  substituted  in  its 
stead  an  equal  weight  of  silver,  he  applied  to 
Archimedes,  entreating  him  to  exercise  his  inge- 
nuity ill  detecting  the  fraud.  Contemplating  the 
subject  one  day  as  he  was  in  the  bath,  it  occur- 
red to  him  that  he  displaced  a  quantity  of  wa- 
ter equal  to  the  bulk  of  hij^  own  body.  Quit- 
ting ^e  bath  with  that  eager  and  impetuous  de- 
light which  a  new  discovery  naturally  excites 
in  an  inquisitive  mind,  he  ran  naked  into  the 
Street,  crying,  Eljfj;)(al  Eufnjxa  !  [I  have  found 
it  out  I  I'have  found  it  out !]  Procuring  a  mass 
of  gold,  and  another  of  silver,  each  of  equal 
weight  with  the  crown,  he  observed  the  quan- 
tity of  fluid  which  each  displaced,  successively, 
upon  being  inserted  in  the  same  vessel  JulJ  of 
water  :  he  tlien  observed  how  much  water  was 
displaced  bv  the  crown  ;  and,  upon  comparing 
this  quantity  with  each  of  the  former,  soon 
learned  the  proportions  of  silver  and  gold  in  the 

In  mechanics  and  optics  the  inventive  pow- 
ers of  Archimedes  were  astonishing.  It  was 
not  without  cause  that  he  boasted,  "  Give  me  a 
place  to  stand  upon,  and  I  will  move  the  earth ;" 
for  he  perfectly  understood  the  doctrine  of  the 
lever,  and  well  knew,  that,  theoretically,  the 
greatest  weight  may  be  moved  by  the  smallest 
power.  To  show  Hiero  the  wonderful  effect  of 
mechanic  poweis,  he  is  said,  by  the  help  of 
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ropes  and  puUeys,  to  have  drawn  towards  him 
with  perfect  ease  a  galley  which  lay  on  shore, 
manned  and  loaded.  But  the  grand  proofs  of 
his  skill  were  given  during  the  siege  of  Syracuse 
by  Marccllus.  (Plut.  Vit.  Marcell.  Liv.  lib. 
xxiv.  c.  34,)  Whether  the  vessels  of  the  be- 
si^ers  approached  near  the  walls  of  the  city,  or 
kept  at  a  considerable  distance,  Archimedes 
found  means  to  annoy  ihem.  When  they  ven- 
tured closely  under  the  rampart  raised  on  the 
side  towards  the  sea,  he,  by  means  of  long  and 
vast  beams,  probably  hung  in  the  form  of  a  le- 
ver, struck  with  prodigious  force  upon  the  gal- 
leys, and  sunk  them  ;  or  by  me^ns  of  grappling 
hooks  at  the  remote  extremity  of  otlier  levers, 
he  caught  up  the  vessels  into  trie  air,  and  dashed 
tliem  to  pieces  against  the  walls  or  the  projecting 
rocks.  When  the  eai;my  kept  at  a  greater  di- 
stance, Archimedes  made  use  of  machines,  by 
which  he  threw  from  behind  the  walls  stones  in 
vast  masses,  or  great  numbers,  which  shattered 
and  demolished  the  shins  or  the  machines  em~ 
ployed  in  the  siege.  This  mathematical  Bria- 
reus,  as  Marcellus  jestingly  called  him,  employed 
his  hundred  arms  with  astonishing  effect.  His 
mechanical  genius  was  the  informing  soul  of  the 
besieged  city  ;  and  his  powerful  weapons  struck 
the  astonished  Romans  with  terror.  One  in- 
strument which  Archimedes  is  said  to  have  made 
'  use  of  on  this  occasion  was  commonly  treated 
by  modem  writers  as  fabulous,  till  experiment 
proved  the  story  to  lie  widiin  the  limits  of 
practicability.  If  any  one  was  disposed  to  be- 
lieve that  Archimedes  set  fire  to  the  ships  of 
die  enemy  by  means  of  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
he  n'as  rcmindcdt 

Audet  in  hUiutlS.. 
"  fa  hixory  irbat  Jjing  Greece  d»rei  tell." 

Buffon,  however,  contrived  and  madea  burn- 
ing glass,  composed  of  about  four  hundred  glass 
planes,  each  $ix  inches  square,  so  placed  as  to 
form  a  concave  mirror,  capable  of  melting  sil- 
ver at  the  distance  of  fifiy  feet,  and  lead  and  tin 
at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet, 
and  of  setting  fire  to  wood  at  the  distance  of 
two  hundred  feet ;  and  die  slorv  of  Archimcdes's 
instrument  for  burning  ships  at  a  great  distance 
is  no  longer  ridiculed. 

Eminent  as  Archimedes  was  for  his  skill  and 
invention  in  mechanics,  his  chief  excellence, 
perhaps,  lay  in  the  rare  talent  which  he  pos- 
sessed of  investigating  abstract  troths,  and  in- 
venting conclusive  demonstrations  In  the  higher 
branctus  of  pure  geometry.     If  we  are  to  cre- 


dit the  representation  of  Plutarch,  he  looked 
upon  mechanic  inventions  as  far  inferior  in  va- 
lue to  [hose  intellectual  speculations  which  ter- 
minate in  simple  truth,  and  carry  with  them  ir- 
resistible conviction.  Of  his  success  in  these 
lucubrations,  the  world  is  still  in  possession  of 
admirable  proofs  in  the  geometrical  treatises  af- 
terwards to  be  noticed.  Of  the  unremitting  ar- 
dour with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  mathe- 
matical studies,  and  the  deep  attention  with 
which  he  pursued  them,  his  memoirs  aSbrd 
striking  and  interesting  examples.  It  is  related 
of  him,  that  he  was  often  so  totally  absorbed  in 
mathematical  speculations,  as  to  neglect  his 
meals  and  the  careof  his  person.  At  tlie  bath  be 
would  frequently  draw  geometrical  figures  in 
the  ashes,  or,  when  according  to  the  custom  he 
was  anointed,  upon  his  own  body.  He  was 
so  much  delighted  with  the  discovery  of  the  ra- 
tio between  the  sphere  and  the  containing  cy- 
linder, that,  passmg  over  all  his  mechanic  in- 
ventions, as  a  memorial  of  this  discovery,  he 
requested  his  friends  to  place  upon  his  tomb  a 
cylinder,  containing  a  sphere,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion expressing  the  proportion  which  the  con- 
taining solid  bears  to  the  contained. 

No  sincere  admirer  of  scientific  merit  will 
read  without  painful  regret,  that  when  Syra- 
cuse, after  all  the  defence  which  philosophy  had 
allbrded  it,  was  taken  by  storm,  and  given  up 
to  the  sword,  notwithstanding  the  liberal  ex- 
ception which  Marccllus  had  made  in  favour  of 
Archimedes,  by  giving  orders  that  his  house  and 
his  person  should  be  held  sacred,  at  a  moment 
when  this  great  man  was  so  intent  u])on  some 
mathematical  speculatioii  as  not  to  perceive  that 
the  city  was  taken,  and  even  when,  accord- 
ing to  Cicero,  (DeFinibus,  lib.  v.  c.  ig.J  he 
was  actually  drawing  a  geometrical  figure  upon 
the  sand,  an  ignorant  barbarian,  in  the  person 
of  a  Roman  soldier,  without  allowing  him  tlic 
satisfaction  of  completing  the  solution  of  his 
problem,  ran  him  through  the  body.  This 
event,  so  disgraceful  to  the  Roman  character 
and  to  human  nature,  hapjiened  in  the  i42d 
Olympiad,  or  212  years  before  Christ.  (Liv, 
lib.  XXV.  c.  31.  Valer.  Maxim,  lib.  viii.  c.  7. 
Polysnus,  hb,  viii.  c.  11,  12.}  It  was  a  poor 
compensation  for  the  insult  oiFered  by  this  action 
to  Science  in  the  person  of  one  of  her  most  fa- 
voured sons,  that  Marccllus,  in  the  midst  of 
his  triumphal  laurels,  lamented  the  fate  of  Ar- 
chimedes, and,  taking  upon  himself  the  charge 
of  his  funeral,  protected  and  honoured  his  rela- 
tions. (Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  vii.  c.  37.)  The 
disgrace  was  in  some  measure  cancelled  when 
Uie  philosopher  of  Arpinum*  a   hundred  anj 
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forty  yean  afterwards,  paid  homage  to  his 
forgotten  tomb.  "  Daring  my  qusestorship," 
says  Cicero,  (Ttisc.  Qusest.  lifi.  v.  c.  23.} 
*'  I  diligently  sought  to  discover  the  sepulchre 
of  Archimedes,  which  the  Syracusans  had  to- 
tally neglected,  and  suffered  to  be  grown  over 
with  thorns  and  briars.  Recollecting  some 
verses,  said  to  be  insi:ribcd  on  the  tomb,  which 
mentioned  that  on  the  top  was  placed  a  sphere 
with  a  cylinder,  I  looked  lound  me  upon  every 
object  at  the  Agragentinc  gate,  the  common  re- 
ceptacle of  the  dead.  At  last  I  observed  a  lit- 
tle column  which  just  rose  above  the  thorns, 
upon  which  was  placed  the  figure  of  a.  sphere 
and  cylinder.  This,  said  I  to  the  Syracusan 
nobles  who  were  with  me,  this  must,  I  think,  be 
what  I  am  seeking.  Several  persons  were  icn- 
mediatcly  employed  to  clear  away  the  weeds 
and  lay  open  the  spot.  As  soon  as  a  passage 
was  opened,  we  drew  near,  and  found  on  ihe 
opposite  base  the  inscription,  with  nearly  half 
the  latter  part  of  the  verses  worn  away.  Thus 
would  this  most  famous,  and  formerly  most 
karned  city  of  Greece  have  remained  a  stranger 
to  the  tomb  of  one  of  its  most  ingenious  ci- 
tizens, had  it  not  been  discovered  by  a  man  of 
Arpinum." 

Several  invaluaUe  remains  of  this  celebrated 
maihemaiician  are  preserved.  On  subjects  of 
abstract  geometry,  we  have  tvro  books  "  On 
the  Sphere  and  Cylinder  ;"  a  treatise  "  On  the 
Dimension  of  the  Circle,  or  the  Proportion  be- 
tween the  Diameter  and  the  Circumference  ;" 
two  books  "On  Obtuse  Conoids  and  ^he- 
roids;"  a  book  "On  Spiral  Lines;"  and  ano- 
ther "  On  the  Quadrature  of  the  Parabola." 
Among  the  mimerons  objects  of  mathematical 
speculation,  which  occupied  the  pcnctrdting  ge- 
nius of  Archimedes,  one  of  the  prmcipal  was  the 
mensuration  of  the  conic  sections.  He  deter- 
mined the  relations  of  spheres,  spheroids,  and 
conoids  to  cylindieTS  and  cones,  and  of  parabolas 
to  rectilineal  planes,  whose  quadratures  were  al- 
ready known.  He  reduced  the  quadrature  of 
the  circle  to  the  determination  of  the  ratio  be- 
tween the  diameter  and  the  circumference ;  and, 
though  unable  to  attain  the  exact  quadrature  of 
the  circle,  he  assigned  a  useful  af^oximation  to 
it  by  the  numeralcalculation  of  the  perimeters 
of  the  inscribed  and  circumscribed  columns. 
He  determined  the  relation  between  the  circle 
and  the  ellipse  ;  but  if  he  attempted  the  hyper- 
bola, it  does  not  appear  tiiat  it  was  with  any 
success.  He  also  determined  the  proportion  of 
the  area  of  the  spiral  to  that  of  the  circumscribed 
circle,  and  of  their  sectors.  Besides  the  geome- 
trical wotks  in  which  these  subjects  are  treated, 


Archimetles  wrote  a  treatise  entitled,  "  Areox* 
rius,"  in  which  is  demo^istrated,  that  not  only 
the  sands  of  the  eanh,  but  a  greater  quantity  of 
particles  than  could  be  contained  in  the  immense 
sphere  of  the  fixed  stars,  might  be  expressed  in 
numben,  by  a  method  in  which  the  author 
makes  use  of  a  property  similar  to  that  of  lo- 
garithms. In  mechanics,  Archimedes  has  left 
a  treatise  "  On  Equiponderants,  or  Centres  of 
Gravity ;"  and,  in  hydrostatics,  a  treatise 
"  Concerning  Bodies  floating  on  Fluids."  A 
geometrical  piece  entitled, "  Assumpta,  cm*  Lem- 
mata,"isextanton1y  in  Latin,  and  was  published 
with  Apollonius's Conies,  at  Florence,  in  l6Slf 
and  by  Graves,  in  folio,,  at  London  in  l659> 
In  Labbe,  Bibl.  Nov.  MSS.  p.  257,  259,  are 
mentioned  two  MSS.  of  Archimedes,  in  An- 
not  yet  unpublished,  "  De  Fractione  Circuli," 
and  "  Perspectiva."  Other  geometrical  works 
of  Archimedes  are  mentioned  by  ancient  writ- 
ers, which  are  now  lost :  but  Plutarch  ex- 
pressly says,  (Vit.  MarcelJi)  that,  "  though 
in  the  invention  of  machines  he  gained  the  re- 
putation of  a  man  endowed  wi^  divine  rather 
than  human  knowledge,  he  did  not  leave  any 
account  of  them  in  wriiing." 

Various  editions  have  appeared  both  of  di- 
stinct parts  and  of  the  entire  works  of  Archi- 
medes. The  book  "  De  Dimensione  Circuli" 
was  published  in  folio,  at  Paris,  in  1561  ;  at 
Leipsic  in  1602  ;  and  in  8vo.  at  Oxloid,  by 
Wallis,  in  1676;  and  in  the  third  volume  of 
Wallis's  works,  in  1699,  This  work,  together 
with  the  book  "  De  Sphieris  et  Cyliodro, '  ap- 
peared in  Paris  in  1561,  The  book  "  De 
Planis  j^quiponderantibus"  was  published  in 
4to,  at  Paris,  in  1565  ;  "  De  Conoid i bus  ct  de 
Sphere  id  ibus,"  at  Palermo  in  1685  ;  "  De  ii's 
quse  Aquis  innacant,"  with  the  commentaries  of 
Comniandine,  in4to.  at  Bologna,  in  156c;  and 
"De  Numero  Arena;,'  by  Wallis,  in  8vo.  at 
Oxford  in  1676.  Ofthis  latcer  workan  English 
translation  was  published,  with  notes  and  illus- 
trations, by  G.  Anderson,  in  8vo,  at  London,  in 
1784.  The  works  of  Archimedes,  for  the  reco- 
very of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Greeks  who 
flea  into  Italy  after  the  taking  of  Constantino- 
ple, were  first  published  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
with  the  commemarv  of  Eutocius,  by  Herva- 
gius,  in  folio,  at  Basil,  in  IJ44,  with  a  pre&ce 
by  Thomas  Gechauff.  An  edition  was  pub- 
Ibhed,  in  folio,  hy  Commandine,  at  Venice,  in 
1588.  David  Rivaltus  presented  the  world 
with  a  new  edition  in  folio,  accompanied  with 
a  new  version,  demonstrations,  and  commenta- 
ry, printed  at  Paris  in  1615,  and  repjiirted  in 
1646.     The  whole  works  have  also  been  pub- 
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Iishe<I|  in  folio,  by  Maurolycus,  at  Messina  in 
Sicilyi  in  167 1  ;  and  by  Borclli,  at  Palermo,  in 
1685  ;  and  in  London,  in  4to.  bv  Dr.  Isaac 
Barrow,  in  1675,  with  new  illustrations  and  de- 
monstrations. A  splendid  folio  edition  of  Ar- 
chimedes has  lately,  in  1792,  issued  from  the 
Clarendon  press  in  Oxford,  with  a  new  Latin 
translation,  a  preface  and  notes,  by  the  learned 
Torelli  of  Verona,  and  a  large  collection  of  va- 
rious readings.  The  works  of  Archimeties 
fortn  a  principal  part  of  the  valuable  collection 
of  Greek  mathematicians,  published  in  folio,  at 
Paris,  in  1693,  under  the  title  of  "  Mathematici 
Veferes."  Plut.  Fit.  Maxell.  FahU.  Bihl. 
Gt\ge.  lib.  iii.  c.  22,  Hutton's  Math.  Diet. 
— E. 

ARCHON,  Louis,  an  antiquary,  chaplain 
to  Louis  XIV.  was  born  atRiom  in  Ativcrgnc, 
in  the  year  1645,  and  died  at  Rome  in  IJI?- 
He  wrote,  in  French,  "  The  History  of  the 
Chapel  of  the  Kin^  of  France,"  printed  in 
two  volumes  410.  at  Paris  in  17 1 1 :  a  work  re- 
plete widi  curious  research,  Martri,  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist.—K. 

ARCHYTAS,  of  Tarcntnm,  a  Pythago- 
rean philosopher,  a  mathematician  and  geogra- 
pher, was  contemporary  with  Plato,  who  was 
delivered  by  his  interposition,  when  the  tyrant 
Dionvsius  thicatened  him  with  death.  He> 
therefore,  flourished  about  four  hundred  years 
before  Christ,  and  was  not,  as  lambiichus  as- 
serts, a  hearer  of  Pythagoras,  but  one  of  his 
more  remote  followers  :  according  to  an  ano- 
nymous writer  cited  bv  Pliotius  (Cod.  259.)  he 
was  eighth  preceptor,  in  succession,  of  the  Py- 
thagorean school,  .^o  high  was  his  reputation 
for  wisdom  and  valour,  that,  contrary  to  the 
law  of  his  country,  which  required  that  no  per- 
son should  pos!;ess  the  command  of  its  armies 
more  than  once,  he  was  chosen  general  seven 
times.  In  speculative  philosophy  Archytas  fol- 
lowed the  doctiine  of  Pythagoras.  In  morals, 
he  taught,  that  virtue  is  to  be  pursued  for  its 
own  s.-ikc,  in  every  condition  of  life  ;  that  all 
excess  is  inconsistent  with  virtue,  and  that  there 
is  no  pestilence  so  destructive  to  man  as  plea- 
sure. Aristotle,  |);rhaps,  borrowed  from  him 
the  leading  idea  in  his  Ethics,  that  virtue  consists 
in  avoiding  extremes  :  it  is  more  certain,  that 
he  was  indebted  to  this  philosopher  for  hisge- 
neral  heads  of  arrangement,  called  his  "  Ten 
Categories,"  Archytas  was  an  excellent  ma- 
thematician ;  be  discovered  the  method  of  find- 
ing two  mean  proportionals  between  two  given 
lints,  and  the  duplication  of  the  cube  by  means 
of  the  conic  sections.  The  invention  of  the 
screw  and  of  the  crane  is  ascribed  10  hiui,  and 
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he  is  said  to  have  contrived  several  curious  hy- 
draulic machines,  and  to  have  made  a  kind  of 
winged  automaton.  (Aul.  Gcll.  lib.  x.  c.  12. 
Vltruv.  lib.  ix.  c.  3.)  Horace  celebrates  him 
as  an  eminent  geographer  and  astronomer,  and 
records,  in  a  beautiful  ode  (lib.  i.  od,  28.), 
his  sad  fate,  in  being  cast,  an  unburied  corpse, 
upon  the  Apulian  shore : 


ic  Ixjuudloi  realini 


With  respect  to  moral  character,  Archytas  is 
celebrated  for  great  modesty,  and  command  of 
temper.  In  bis  language  he  is  said  to  have 
shown  a  degree  of  regard  to  decency,  not  often 
found  among  t!ic  ancients.  (jElia'n,  lib.  vJi. 
c.  14.)  He  never  punished  a  servant  in  wrath. 
To  a  dependant  who.  had  offended  him,  he 
said,  "  What  should  I  have  done  to  you  if  I 
had  not  been  angry  !"  {Cic.  de  Amic.  jEIian. 
lib.  xii.  c.  19.  xiii.  c.  12.)  He  considered  the 
love  of  pleasure  as  a  destructive  disease  of  the 
mind.    (Cic.  de  Senectut.) 

Archytas  was  the  author  of  many  works 
and  inventions,  mentioned  by  various  authors; 
but.  none  of  his  writings  are  extant  except  a 
small  treatise,  "  Tlipi  m  nxvn;  ivris:;"  [On 
the  Universe],  in  which  Archytas  distributes  all 
things  into  ten  classes  or  categories ;  it  is  writ- 
ten in  the  Doric  dialect,  and  was  published  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  in  8vo.  at  Venice,  in  1571  : 
some  donbts,  perhaps  without  stifKcient  reason, 
have  been  entertained  of  its  anllicnticity,  Sun- 
dry fragments,  "  On  Wisdom,"  and  "  On  the 
good  and  happy  Man,"  have  been  preserved  by 
Stobseus,  and  edited  from  htm  by  Gale.  (Apud 
Opuscula.)  Diffg.  La'cTt.  Plut.  de  Insiit.  Piier. 
Suidas.  Fobricius,  Bibl.  Gr.  lib.ii.  c.  13.  §.  1. 
Stanley.     Brucker. — E. 

ARCUDIO.  Peter,  a  native  of  the  island 
of  Corfu,  di  sting  nisi  led  himself  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century  among  the 
learned  men  of  Italy.  He  studied  at  Rome  in 
the  college  of  the  Greeks,  where  he  made  great 
proficiency  in  learning-  He  discovered  so  much. 
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•zeal  for  the  holy  see,  that  pope  Clement  VIII, 
sent  him  into  Russia,  to  endeavour  to  bring  that 
nation  into  obedience  to  the  Roman  pontiff: 
he  remained  there  twenty  years,  but  could  ob- 
tain nothing  more  than  some  indulgences  and 
pnviiegcs  for  those  of  that  country  who  follow- 
ed the  ritual  ot  the  Romish  church.  He  un- 
dertook the  refutation  of  the  protestants,  on  the 
■subject  of  the  sacraments,  in  a  work  "  On  the 
Harmony  of  the  .Western  and  Eastern  Churches 
in  the  Administration  of  the  seven  Sacraments," 
printed  at  Paris,  in  410.  1672.     This  theolo- 

fian  also  wrote  a  work  "  On  the  Existence  of 
urgatory  ;"  and  anodier,  "  On  the  Fire  of 
Purgatory" — the  former  published  at  Rome  in 
1632  ;  the  latter,  in  1637  ;  and  made  a  collec- 
tion from  the  writings  of  the  Greek  divines, 
•'  On  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  print- 
ed in  4to.  in  1630.  His  works  arc  written  in  a 
scholastic  method  and  style,  and  with  strong 
marks  of  bigotry  and  passion,  but  discover  ta- 
lents and  erudition.  They  are  composed  in 
Greek,  but  with  little  claim  to  Attic  elegance. 
Arcudio  was  a  hard  student ;  all  his  pleasures 
and  amusements  were  centred  in  his  library : 
he  died  about  the  year  1632.  Fabric.  Bitl. 
Gr.  lib.  V.  c  43.  ^  12.  Moreri.  Histoid  di 
la  Literature  d' Italic  par  Lattdi,  tirSe  de  P Italitn 
de  M.  7iraboschi,  torn.  v.  art,  a.    Nexv.  Did. 

ARCULPHUS,  8  theologian  of  France, 
flourished  about  the  year  690.  Undertaking, 
on  account  of  religion,  a  voyage  to  the  East, 
and  visiting  the  Holy  Land,  Constantinople, 
Alexandria,  and  other  places,  he  was,  on  his 
return  to  France,  thrown  by  a  storm  on  the 
western  coast  of  Britain,  and  was  hospitably 
entertained  by  Adammon,  an  abbot.  From  his 
conversation,  Adammon  committed  to  writing 
the  history  of  his  travels,  and  a  description  of 
the  sacretl  places.  The  account  formed  three 
volumes,  which  were  published  under  the  title 
of  "  Libri  de  Situ  Terrs  Sanctse,"  at  Ingol- 
siadt,  in  1619.     Cav.  Hiit.  Lit. — E. 

ARDERN,  John,  an  Enghsh  surgeon  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  earliest  who  practised  his  art  upon 
any  thing  tike  enlightened-principles  in  his  native 
country.  He  resided  at  Newark  from  1349  to 
1370,  when  he  removed  to  London,  whither 
his  reputation  had  already  extended.  He  seems 
to  have  been  a  man  of  experience,  and  an  able 
and  honest  practitioner  for  the  time  in  which  he 
lived.  He  has  left  a  large  Latin  volume  of  phy- 
sic and  surgery,  particularly  of  the  last,  of 
which  several  manuscripts  are  extan^-,  but  no 
jpart  has  been  primed,  except  a  treatise  "On  the 


FistulainAno,"  translated  by  John  Read  inis88. 
His  practice  is  chicfiy  empirical,  and  not  a  little 
infected  with  the  superstition  of  the  age.  He 
abounds  in  recipes,  several  of  his  own  inven- 
tion, which  were  afterwards  received  into  the 
dispensatories.  He  contrived  an  instrument  for 
tlie  exhibition  of  clysters ;  an  operation  in  which 
he  was  particularly  skilful.  His  surgery  was 
chiefly  derived  from  Celsus  and  Paulus.  Frtirutt 
Hist,  cf  Physic— h. 

ARDSHIR  (or  ARTAXERXES)  Babe- 
CAN,  iirst  Persian  king  of  the  race  of  Sasia- 
nides,  was  the  son  of  Sassan,  a  private  man,  or 
even  common  soldier,  according  to  some,  and 
shepherd  to  one  Babek,  whose  daughter  he  mar- 
ried ;  but  others  repiescnt  him  as  descetuled 
from  the  ancient  kiiigs  of  the  country.  Ardsbir 
was  educated  with  great  care  by  his  grandfa- 
ther Babek,  whom  the  latter  accounts  make  go- 
vernor of  a  province  under  king  Ardavan,  or 
Artabanus.  He  was  introduced  at  court,  and 
by  his  accomplishments  greatly  ingratiated  him- 
self with  the  king,  till  at  length  he  excited  his 
jealousy,  and  was  sent  to  command  In  a  distant 
province.  On  the  death  of  his  grandfather  he 
came  to  court  again  to  ask  his  govcmmenii  but 
meeting  with  a  refusal,  and  also  fearing  the  dis- 
covoy  of  an  intrigue  he  carried  on  with  a  young 
woman  of 'the  haram,  he  fled  hastily  into  Per- 
sia Proper,  where  his  grandfather  had  been  go- 
vernor. Here  he  met  with  such  a  reception  from 
the  friends  of  his  family,  as  induced  him  to  take 
up  arms,  and  endeavour  to  free  Persia  from  the 
foreign  yoke  of  the  Parthians.  He  defeated  first 
the  son  of  Ardav^an,  and  afterwards  the  king  hitiv- 
self,  both  of  whom  were  slain  in  battle.  Ard- 
shir  then,  remaining  without  a  competitor,  as- 
sumed the  sovereignty,  with  the  lofty  title  of 
King  of  Kings.  He  extended  his  conquests  on 
all  sides ;  and  his  authority  was  solemnly  recog- 
nised in  a  great  assembly  held  at  Balk  in  Kho- 
rasan.  No  prince  ever  wielded  the  sceptre 
with  greater  reputation.  Active  and  enterprising 
in  war,  he  was  a  friend  of  the  arts  of  peace, 
and  ruled  his  subjects  with  equal  firmness  and 
lenity.  He  rectified  all  the  abuses  that  had  been 
introduced  under  the  preceding  dynasty,  erected 
new  cities,  brought  land  into  cultivation,  di- 
vided the  people  into  classes  under  appropriated 
instructors  and  magistrates,  and  abolished  the 
ancient  frequency  of  capital  punishments,  ac- 
cording to  a  maxim  often  in  his  mouth,  "  that 
the  sword  ought  not  to  be  employed  where  the 
cane  would  answer  the  purpose."  He  destroyed 
the  lawless  independence  of  the  great  nobles, 
and  demolished  their  fortresses,  treating  them  as 
icbels  if  they  resisted,  but  receiving  thsm  to  fa- 
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voor  on  submission,  and  always  sparing  their 
foUowcis.  Thus  he  suffered  no  intermediate 
power  to  subsist  berwcen  the  throne  and  the 
people.  He  made  himself  lilcewise  famous  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Magian  religion  in  its  pu- 
rity, and  the  suppression  of  idolatry  and  schism. 
For  this  purpose  he  convened  an  assembly  of 
the  Magi  from  all  parts  of  his  dominions,  who 
were  found  to  amount  to  eighty  thousand.  These 
being  too  many  for  consultation,  a  selection 
was  made  from  them,  which,  by  repealed  dimi- 
nutions, at  length  was  reduced  to  a  committee 
of  seven,  who  fixed  the  articles  of  the  national 
faith. 

After  he  had  settled  every  thing  at  home,  he 
turned  his  views  towards  foreign  nations,  and 
obtained  some  victories  over  the  Scythians  and 
Indians.  But  he  engaged  in  a  more  dangerous 
quarrel,  by  entering  into  a  contest  with  the 
Roman  empire,  then  governed  by  Alexander 
Severus.  He  laid  claim  to  those  provinces 
of  Asia  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  tiie 
Persian  empire,  and  assembled  a  great  array  to 
enforce  it.  The  general  events  of  this  war  are 
related  in  the  life  of  that  Roman  emperor  (see 
Alexander  Severus],  and  it  suffices  to  men- 
tion that  ATdshir,  in  the  numerous  actions 
fought  with  the  Roman  legions,  losi  the  flower 
of  his  army,  and  withdrew  in  a  state  of  weak- 
ness into  his  own  territories. 

Atdshir  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  his 
predecessor  Ardavan.  She,  however,  never  lost 
the  family  hatred  against  him,  and  attempted  to 
poison  him.  Her  design  was  discovered,  and 
she  was  in  consequence  condemned  to  death, 
and  delivered  to  an  officer  for  execution.  But 
as  she  declared  herself  pregnant,  she  was  con- 
cealed by  the  officer  till  her  delivery,  and  her 
iniant  son  was  brought  up  privately,  without 
the    knowledge  of  its  father.     When  he  was 


s  old,  the  ofEcer  ventured  to  disclose 


the  secret  to  the  king,  who  M-as  well  pleased 
with  his  conduct,  and  received  the  young 
prince  as  his  son  and  heir.  This  was  Sapor, 
who  succeeded  him.  Such  is  the  story  related 
by  the  eastern  writers,  which  however  has  a 
fabulous  aspect. 

Nothing  was  more  remarkable  and  praise- 
worthy in  this  great  prince,  than  his  attention 
to  keep  a  faithful  record  or  journal,  in  which  al! 
his  actions  were  noted  down  with  perfect  im- 
partiality* and  were  read  to  him  daily.  He 
likewise  drew  up  a  set  of  maxims,  entitled, 
"  Rules  for  living  well,"  adapted  to  all  condi- 
tions of  society,  which  were  afterwards  pub- 
lished by  one  of  his  snccessors.  Some  of  these 
rules  have  been  transcribed  by  historians,  and 


they  breathe  a  spirit  of  wisdom  and  benevo- 
lence. "  When  the  king  renders  justice  (says 
Ardshir),  the  people  pay  him  with  love  and  obe- 
dience." "  The  worst  of  princes  is  he  who  ex- 
cites fear  in  the  good,  and  hope  in  the  bad." 
*'  The  royal  authority  must  be  supported  by 
military  force  ;  this  force  must  be  mainiaincd 
by  money ;  money  can  only  spring  from  the 
culture  of  the  land  i  and  this  cannot  flourish 
without  justice  and  good  order." 

The  reign  of  Ardshir,  according  to  the  most 
probable  accounts,  only  lasted  fourteen  years 
from  the  death  of  Ardavan,  and  terminated 
about  A.  D.  240.  D'Herhelot.  Univtri,  Hist. 
Gibbon. — A. 

ARET.*;US,  called  Cappadox  from  his 
country,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  an- 
cient Cjreek  physicians.  When  he  lived,  has 
been  differently  stated  by  crirics ;  but  it  may  be 
gathered  from  his  writings,  that  it  was  between 
the  time  of  Andromachus  and  Galen,  viz.  about 
the  reign  of  Vespasian.  His  use  of  the  Ionic 
dialect  has  caused  him  to  be  referred  to  a  much 
earlier  period.  He  appears  to  have  practised  at 
Rome.  He  wrote  upon  acute  and  chronic  dis- 
eases, in  eight  books,  which  are  come  down  to 
us  in  an  imperfect  state.  They  contain  much 
excellent  description  of  the  diagnostics  and 
symptoms  of  diseases,  and  many  valuable  ob- 
servations respecting  their  cure,  from  which  he 
appears  to  have  been  a  manly  and  sagacious 
practitioner.  He  has  much  of^the  Hippocratic 
simplicity.  The  best  editions  of  his  works  are 
Wigan's  at  Oxford,  in  1723 ;  and  Triller's 
Lcyden  edition  of  1731,  republished  by  Hallcr, 
at  Lausanne,  in  1771.  Frtind's  Hisl.ofPhyiic. 
HalUr,  Bihl.  Med.  Pract.~A. 

ARETE,  thedaughter  of  Aristippusof  Gy- 
rene, the  founder  of  the  Cyrcnaic  sect  of  phi- 
losophers, lived  about  360  years  before  Christ. 
She  was  welHnstructedby  her  fether  in  philoso- 
phy, and,  after  his  death,  professed  ana  taught 
his  doctrine,  and  obtained  a  degree  of  fame 
which  entitles  her  to  a  place  among  philosophers. 
Dioi-  Laenius.  Clem.  Alex.  Strem,  lib.  iv, 
Brueker.—L. 

ARETHAS,  bishop  of  Cssarea  in  Cappa- 
docia,  is  known  as  the  author  of  "  A  Commen- 
tary upon  the  Revelations,"  which  is,  as  Mill 
jodgcs,  (Prolegom.  n.  1007.)  a  compilation 
from  the  Works  of  Irenjeus,  Hippolyius,  Gre- 
gory Nazianzen,  and  odiers.  Cave,  Lardfier, 
and  others  place  this  writer  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century;  but  Casimire,  Oudin,  and 
Fabrtcius,  are  of  opinion  rfiat  he  wrote  in  the 
tenth  century,  and  is  the  same  with  the  transla- 
tor of  the  writings  of  Euthymius,  patriarch  of 
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CoiistaiKiiiopIc,  The  crtrmncntary  was  pub- 
Jishcii,  idgeiluT  with  that  of  CEcumcnus,  in 
(iretk,  at  \'i.TOiia,  in  1532^11111568;  aiii\  in 
Grtck  and  Latin.  I)y  Morel,  in  (oVm,  ai  Paris  in 
1631.  Cav.  Hht.  Lit.  Fahr.  B'tU.  Crete. 
lib.  V.  c.  17.  §  19.  Lardner'i  Cred.  j^art  2. 
ch.  30. — K. 

ARETINO.FRANCis.of  the  family  cf  Ac- 
coiti,  a  learned  man  and  eminent  civilian  of  Italy, 
lived  in  tlie  fifteenth  century.  If  there  was  at 
.tlii.s  time  only  one  Francis  Aretin  known  in  the 
iCDuhlic  of  letters,  as  Bayle  has  taken  great 
pains  to  prove,  \m  literary  pursuits  were  various. 
He  translated  into  Latin  Chrysostom's  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Gospel  of  John,  and  on  the 
iir-st  £|iistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians ;  with 
twenty  of  his  Homilies.  He  also  translated  into 
tlie  same  language  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  and 
wrote  a  treatise  "  De  BaLieis  Piiteolanis"  [On 
the  I^luIis  of  Piiicoli],  On  suhjccts  of  law  he 
wrote  many  books,  comments  on  the  law,  and 
law  pleadings.  Among  the  latter  are  numerous 
pleas  against  po|ic  Sixiiis  \Y.  in  favour  of  Lo- 
renzo de'  Medici  and  the  Florentines,  whom  that 
pope  had  excommunicated  for  the  murder  of  the 
archbishop  of  Pisa.  His  law  language  abounds 
with  barbarisms;  but  this  was  the  common  pro- 
fessional language  of  the  age;  and  it  lias  been 
said  in  his  jusiincation,  and  to  show  that  the 
commentator  and  the  lawyer  might,  notwith- 
■  standing  the  difference  of  their  latinity,  be  the 
same  person,  that,  had  Francis  Aretin  made  his 
law-Latin  more  classical,  he  would  neither 
have  been  understood  by  his  l>rethren,  nor  have 
"been  employed  in  his  profession. 

This  civilian  studied  at  Sienna  about  the 
year  14431  and  afterwards  taught  the  civil  law 
in  die  university  of  {hat  city,  and  also  at  Pisa  and 
Fei'rara,  with  such  high  reputation  for  acutc- 
ness  in  argument  and  disputation,  that  the  .suh- 
tilty  of  Aretin  became  proverbial.  He  visited 
Rome  with  great  expectations,  through  the  fa- 
vour of  Sixtus  IV.  of  obtaining  some  ecclesi- 
astical dignity,  but  was  disappointed,  TTie  pon- 
tif  declared  that  he  would  willingly  bestow 
upon  him  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  were  he  not 
loth  to  deprive  the  public  of  so  excellent  a  civi- 
lian. He  was  honoured  with  the  rank  of  knight- 
hood. His  lectures  were  commonly  attended  by 
a  numerous  auditory;  and  he  valued  himself 
ereatly  upon  his  popularity.  Many  of  his  scho- 
lars having  been  one  day  drawn  fi  om  the  school 
ty  a  public  spectacle,  counting  only  forty  per- 
sons in  his  auditory,  he  in  a  passion  threw  away 
his  book,  exclaiming,  "  Aretin  will  ndvcr  ex- 
plain the  mystery  of  the  law  (o  forty  people," 
and  left  the  chair  abruptly.     He  was  naturally 


of  a  severe  temper;  he  never  kept  a  servant 
more  than  a  few  months,  for  he  said  that  new 
servaiiis  were  always  most  diligent.  At  an  ad- 
vanced age  he  was  permitted  to  retain  his  salary 
without  lecturing,  yet  he  would  sometimes  lake 
the  chair;  and  though  his  lectures  had  lost  their 
wonte^l  spirit,  he  seldom  failed  of  being  well 
attended.  To  show  how  much  value  he  set 
upon  reputation,  a  whimsical  anecdote  may  he 
added.  Finding  some  of  his  scholars  less  atten- 
tive to  their  character  than  he  wished,  he  took 
a  singular  method  of  giving  them  a  lesson  upon 
the  subject.  He  went  with  his  lacquey,  before 
break  of  day,  into  the  shambles  at  Ferrara,  and, 
breaking  open  one  of  the  boxes  which  the  butch- 
ers had  left,  carried  off  the  meat.  Two  of  hii 
sciiolars,  whose  mischievous  pranks  were  well 
known,  were  immediately  accused  of  the  action, 
and  committed  to  prison.  Aretin  waited  upon 
the  magistrate,  and  solicited  tlieir  release,  con- 
fessing that  he  himself  had  been  guilty  of  the 
theft.  This  appeared  too  improbable  to  obtain 
credit ;  and  the  more  earnest  Aretin  appeared  to 
take  the  offence  upon  himself,  the  more  conti- 
nently was  it  believed  that  the  prisoners  were 
xhe  offenders  ;  for  no  one  could  persuade  him- 
self, that  a  professor  of  known  gravity  and 
wlsclom  could  commit  such  an  action.  The 
suspected  culprits  were,  however,  acquitted  for 
want  of  evidence  against  them ;  and  the  profes- 
sor, openly  declaring  the  whole  matter,  made 
compensation  to  the  butchers,  and  entreated  his 
pupils  to  learn,  from  this  transaction,  the  weight 
and  authority  of  a  good  character.  Pandrell. 
dc  Claris  Leg.  Interp.     Bayle.  —  E. 

ARETIiVO,  GuiDO,  a  native  of  Arezzo 
in  Tuscany,  is  famous  for  his  musical  discove- 
ries. He  was  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Bene- 
dict, at  POmposo  near  Ravenna,  towards  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  at  length 
became  abbot  of  the  convent  of  the  Holy  Cross 
at  Avellano,  near  Arezzo.  He  composed  two 
tracts  on  music,  entitled,  "  Micrologus"  and 
"  Antiphonarium,"  by  which  he  obtamed  such 
celebrity,  as  to  be  sent  for  to  Rome  by  pope  Be- 
nedict VllL  in  1022  ;  and  afterwards  by  pope 
John  XIX.  the  latter  of  whom  practised  with 
him  his  new  method  of  teaching  to  chant.  His 
capital  invention  was  a  new  mode  of  musical 
notation,  by  substituting  the  syllables  »/,  re,  mi, 
fa,  sol,  la,  taken  from  the  beginning  of  each 
hemLstich  in  averse  of  a  Latin  hymn  to  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  to  the  six  letters  of  the  Roman  al- 
phabet formerly  used  in  the  Gregorian  chant. 
He  likewise  introduced  the  use  of  lines  and  spaces 
in  writing  music.  He  is  commonly,  too,  re- 
presented as  the  inventor  of  counterpoiut,  hat 
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probably  with  litlle  reason.  Dr.  Bicrncy  (in  his 
"History  of  Music,"  vol.  2.)  g'lvcs  an  elabo- 
rate analysis  of  the  nature  and  e>:tent  of  liis  Ma- 
coierics.  Hawkins's  Hist,  of  Music.  Sur- 
tte/s  Do.—A. 

ARPVriNO,  John,  suraamed  Tortelli- 
us,  a  CTammarian.Avho  flourished  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  6fteentli  century,  was  librarian  and 
chamberlain  to  pope  Nicholas  V.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  grammatical  work  "  l.)c  Poccstate 
Literanim"  [On  tlic  Power  of  Letters],  and 
of  a  I.ifc  of  Athanasins.  Asa  man  of  learning, 
his  (hme  is  not  considerable ;  but  he  appears  to 
have  been  ofanami:ible  temper;  and  it  has  been 
observed,  much  to  his  credit,  that  he  never,  like. 
many  of  his  contemporaries,  dishonourcil  learn- 
ing by  fierce  and  injurious  disputes.  He  had 
manv  friends  among  the  learned:  Laurentius 
Valla  dedicated  to  him  his  book  "  De  Latinii 
■Elegaiitia."  Joviu!,  FJag.  Vsss.  de  Hist.  Lai. 
lib.  iii.  c.  7-     fiW^.— E. 

AR.ETINO,  Leonard,  a  learned  Italian 
historian,  whose  family  name  was  Bruni,  was 
bom  at  Arezzo  in  1370-  At  tlie  period  of  the 
revival  of  learning,  he  was  a  distinzuisheil  or- 
nameni  of  the  republic  of  letters.  His  contem- 
poraries ascribe  to  him  great  strength  of  genius, 
force  of  eloquence,  and  depth  of  learning.  His 
Jatinity  has  been  censured  ;  but  be  appears  to 
have  been  a  great  master  of  the  Greek  language, 
which  he  icanicd  under  Emanuel  Chrysoloras ; 
and  to  him  is  ascribed  the  merit  of  having  been 
one  of  the  first  restorers  of  the  Greek  learning 
in  Italy.  In  his  youth  he  studied  at  Florence. 
His  early  reputation  for  talents  and  learning, 
aided  by  the  good  offices  of  his  friend  Poggius, 
procured  him  the  post  of  secretary  of  the  briefs 
under  pope  Innocent  VII.  which  he  continued 
to  occupy  » iih  reputation  through  the  four  suc- 
ceeding pontificates.     In  1415,  Leonard  Are 


tin  accompanied  popejohn  XXI  li.  to  the  1 
cil  of  Constance.     This  pope  being  [her 


de- 
posed, Aretin  thought  himself  insecure  in  that 
city,  and  returned  secretly  to  Florence,  where 
he  freely  indulged  his  taste  for  letters,  and  em- 
ployed all  the  leisure  which  he  coold  command 
in  writing.  He  was  chosen  secretary  to  the  re- 
pub  he  of  Florence,  and  in  that  office,  by  parsi- 
mony, amassed  a  large  fortune.  He  was  seve- 
ral times  employed  by  the  republic  on  foreign 
embassies.  He  died  at  Florence  in  the  year 
1443  :  his  funeral  was  celebrated  with  magnifi- 
cence at  the  public  expense  ;  and,  when  his 
body  was  committed  to  the  tomb,  the  orator 
who  pronounced  the  funeral  oration,  by  order 
of  the  magistrates,  crowned  the  coffin  withlau- 
jel. 


Leonard  Aretin  has  left  numerous  writings; 
both  translations  and  original  compositions.'  lie 
translated  into  Latin,  with  great  accuracy,  se- 
veral of  Plutarch's  Lives,  and  Aristotle's  EtJiics 
and  Politics.  It  is  a  blot  upon  his  memorv,  that 
we  must  add  to  the  list  of  his  translatioiis  "  A 
History  of  the  Goths,"  which  he  published  as 
an  original  work,  but  was  discovered  by  Chiis- 
topher  Persona  to  be'only  a  translation  from  the 
Greek  of  Procopius.  Another  plagiarism  nmst 
be  imputed  to  him  in  his  "  Three  Books  of  ilic 
Punic  War,"  writien  in  Latin,  and  published 
in  8vo.  in  1537  ;  a  work  which  is  little  more 
than  a  translation  from  Polybins,  though  the  aii- 
thor  denies  this  in  his  preface.  His  original 
works  are,  in  Latin,  "  An  History  of  Ancient 
Greece,"  published  in  8vo.  at  Venice,  in  1543  ; 
"  An  Attempt  to  supply  in  part  the  Defect  of 
the  second  Deead  of  Livy,"  in  two  books, 
published  in  410.  at  Augsburg,  in  1537  ;  "  An 
History  of  the  Transactions  of  his  own  Times 
in  Italy,"  which  contains  the  period  from  the 
year  1378  to  the  year  1440,  published  in  410. 
at  Lyons,  1539;  "An  History  of  Florence," 
published  in  folio  in  1476,  and  afterwards 
translated  into  Italian  ;  a  treatise  "  On  Studies 
and  Letters,"  republished  by  Naude  in  1642; 
and  "Epistles,"  republished  at  Florence,  with 
notes  and  a  life  of  the  author,  by  Mehus,  in 
8vo.  in  1741.  This  work  is  much  valued  for 
the  historical  information  which  it  contains/ 
Concerning  the  style  of  Leonard  Aretin,  Eras- 
mus says  (in  his  Ciceronianus)  that  his  works 
are  wriiten  neatly,  and  with  ease,  and  sometimes 
are  even  Ciceronian  ;  but  his  language  wants 
strength,  and  his  latinity  is  not  always  pure. 
Voss.  de  Hist.  Lai.  lib.  iii,  c.  5.  Hawkins  de 
Script.  Ram.  p.  i.  c.  45.  p.  ii.  c,  45.  Jov. 
Elog.  Gesner.  Bibl.  Bayle.  Mercri.  Ncuv. 
Diet.  Hisi.—E. 

ARETINO,  Peter,  sumamed  the  Sfoary^ 
of  Princes,  bom  in  1492,  was  natural  son  of 
Luigi  Bacci,  a  gentleman  of  Arezzo  in  Tus- 
cany. Few  literary  characters  have  excited 
more  notice  during  their  lives,  and  liave  less 
sustained  their  fame  after  their  death.  It  was 
by  means  of  daring  and  virulent  satire,  and 
scandalous  indecency,  that  he  raised  a  reputation 
so  much  beyond  the  claims  of  his  genius.  His 
education  was  mean,  and  he  was  unacquainted 
with  the  learn. d  languages.  He  began,  like 
many  of  the  Italian  wits,  witli  attacks  on  tlie 
clergy  ;  and  proceeded  to  princes  and  sove- 
reigns, whom  he  held  in  such  awe  by  his  talent 
at  ridicule,  that  some  of  the  first  potentates  in 
Europe,  with  Francis  L  and  Charles  V.  at  their 
head,  became  his  tributaries.     When  the  latter 
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relnmed  from  his  unfortunate  and  ill-planned 
expedition  into  Africa,  he  sent  a  gold  chain  of 
llic  value  of  one  hundred  ducats  to  bribe  Aretioo 
to  silence.  "  A  trifling  gift  indeed  (said  the  sa- 
tirist) for  so  great  a  folly  !"  His  success  made 
him  so  vain  and  insolent,  that  he  issued  a  medal, 
bearing  on  one  side  his  head  with  the  inscrip- 
tion "  Tlie  divine  Arelin,"  and  on  the  other, 
his  figure,  seated  on  a  throne,  receiving  the  en- 
voys of  princes.  Some  of  the  Italian  petty 
princes,  however,  kept  him  in  order  more  eiFec- 
tually  with  the  threats  of  a  cudgel,  than  their 
superiors  with  ihcir  offerings.  This  bold  sati- 
rist and  reformer  of  manners  was  one  of  the 
basest  of  flsiterers  when  he  thought  it  suited  his 
interest;  and  the  desire  of  gain  seems  to  have 
been  bis  principal  motive  both  In  praise  and  cen- 
sure.,  He  was  an  inordinate  and  shameless  puff- 
er of  his  own  consequence,  and  of  the  merit  of 
bis  own  performances  ;  and  the  world  appears 
to  have  been  ready  to  give  liim  the  credit  of  his 
assumptions.  He  wrote  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
proscand  verse, letters, discourses,  dialogues, son- 
Sets,  cantos,  and  comedies.  Extravagant  and  far- 
fetched conceits,  coarse  and  biting  jests,  with  a 
mixture  of  ingenious  turns  and  forcible  ex- 
pressions, compose  tlie  substance  of  most  of 
these  works,  which  have  now  sunk  into  de- 
jcrved  oblivion.  His  name  was  rendered  pecu- 
baiiy  infamous  by  his  letters  and  soimets,  ac- 
companying The  PoUures,  so  celebrated  in  the 
annais  oflcwdncss,  displayed  in  sixteen  engrav- 
ings of  Marco  Antonio  of  Bologna,  from  de- 
•igns  of  Julio  Romano.  His  "  Ragionamcnli," 
or  Discourses,  contain  matter  little  less  offen- 
sive to  decency.  The  charge  of  atheism,  brought 
against  him,  seems,  however,  to  have  proceed- 
ed only  from  his  satirical  strokes  against  the 
vlergy;  for  no  irreligious  principles  are  to  be 
met  with  in  his  writings.  And  even  while  cm- 
ployed  on  his  most  licentious  performances,  he 
was  writing  the  Life  of  St.  Catherine  of  Sien- 
na, and  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  composing 
penitential  hymns,  and  other  pieces  of  piety ;  ao 
little,  under  some  systems,  is  religion  connected 
with  good  morals  !  Aretin  died  at  Venice  in 
1556.  An  Italian  wit  wrote  an  epitaph  for  him, 
the  turn  of  which  was,  "  that  he  calnmniated 
every  one  except  God,  whom  he  spared  only 
because  he  did  not  know  him."  BajU.  Mareri. 
Tiraboschi. — A. 

ARGENS,  J«hn-Baptist  de  Boyer, 
Marquis  of,  bom  at  Aix  in  Provence,  ia 
1704,  was  the  son  of  the  solicitor-general  to  the 
parliament  of  that  city.  His  father  wished  to 
bring  him  up  to  the  magistracy,  but  at  fifteen 
he  embraced  die  profession  of  arms.     He  passed 


a  fiery  atid  inconsiderate  youth,  and,  returning  at 
lengdi  to  his  family,  was  obliged  by  his  father  to 
enter  at  the  bar.  The  famous  affair  of  La  Ca- 
diere  disgusting  him  with  this  profession,  he 
entered  again  into  the  military  service  in  1733, 
and  was  slightly  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Kehl. 
Afterthesiegeof  Philipsburg,hegoi  a  fall  from 
his  horse,  which  ever  after  disabled  him  from 
the  service.  For  some  time  he  lived  by  the  as- 
sistance of  his  pen  in  Holland.  Frederic  king 
of  Prussia,  on  coming  to  the  crown,  gave  hiia 
an  invitation,  and  kept  him  at  his  court  in  qua- 
lity of  chamberlain.  With  this  great  monarch 
he  lived  on  very  familiar  terms  ;  and  he  formed 
a  distinguished  personage  in  the  group  of  literati 
who  ]  elined  and  enlivened  the  court  of  Bnlin. 
At  this  place  he  passed  about  twenty-five  years, 
and  married.  He  bore  the  character  of  a  good 
husband,  friend,  and  master.  His  conversation 
pleased  by  a  natural  air  of  candour,  aiid  a  spark- 
ling vivacitv,  with  sallies  of  great  originality ; 
yet  be  was  inchned  to  tow  spirits,  and  was  ac' 
customed  to  say,  that  he  had  dogmas  which  de- 
pended on  the  seasons.  He  returned  at  length 
to  his  native  city,  where  he  lived  as  a  philoso- 
pher till  1771,  when  he  died  unexpectedly  on  a 
visit  to  his  sister,  the  baroness  de  la  Garde,  near 
Toulon. 

As  a  writer,  the  marquis  d'Argens  ranks 
among  those  free  speculators  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion and-  morals,  who,  from  the  time  of  Baylc 
andMontesquieu,  have  been  multiplying  on  the 
continent,  so  as  at  last  to  comprise  most  of  die 
writers  whose  wit  and  vivacity  have  rendered 
them  fasiiionable.  Bayle  was  especially  the 
model  of  D'Argens ;  but  the  man  of  fashion  was 
greatly  inferior  in  depth  and  learning  to  the 
scholar :  yet  D'Argens  had  a  prodigious  tliirst  for 
knowledge,  and  his  acquisitions  were  extensive: 
he  possessed  several  languages,  had  some  ac- 
quaintance with  chemistry  and  anatomy,  and 
was  a  tolerable  painter.  His  writings  display 
erudition  and  reflection  ;  but  their  style  is  too 
diffuse,  and  his  pen  had  more  facility  than  ener- 
gy. A  tendency  to  licentiousness  in  morals^ 
am  a  perpetual  desire  of  attacking  religion  and 
its  establishments,  are  leading  fcatui-cs  in  his 
works.  The  principal  of  these  are,  i.  His 
"  Jewish  Letters,  Chinese  Letters,  and  Caba- 
listic Letters"  which,  with  the  "  Philosophy  of 
Good  Sense,"  compose  twenty-four  volumes  in 
small  1 2mo.  published  together  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Works  of  the  Marquis  d'Argens."  a.  A 
number  of"  Rorainces,"  ill  imagined  and  neg- 
ligently written.  His  own  "  Memoii-s"  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  these ;  and  they  arc  not  calcu- 
lated to  excite  a  high  opinion  of  the  writer, 
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J,  "  Translations  from  the  Greek  of  Ocellus 
Lucanus,  Timieus  Locrensis,  and  the  Dis- 
course of  Julian  on  Christianity ;"  not  execuied 
with  perfect  accuracy.  4.  "  Secret  Memoirs  of 
the  Republic  of  Letters,"  4  vols,  a  work  which 
owed  its  ephemeral  success  principally  to  the  ti- 
tle of  *'  Secret,"  and  is  now  forgotten.  The 
Jewish  and  Chinese  Letters  were  the  most  po- 
pular, and  are  now  the  best  known  of  his  pro- 
ductions.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

ARGENSON.MarcRene'leVoyerde 
pAL'LMY,  Marquii  (/*,  one  of  the  distinguished 
characters  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV,  descended 
from  an  ancient  family  originally  of  Touraine, 
was  bom,  in  165a,  at  Venice,  where  his  father 
was  then  the  embassador  of  France.  The  re- 
public, which  acted  as  his  sponsor  at  baptism, 
gave  him  the  name  of  Mark.  He  was  brought 
up  to  the  law,  and  admitted  a  counsellor  of  par- 
liament in  1669.  After  passing  through  various 
offices,  among  which  was  that  of  lieutenant- 
general  of  Angouleme,  and  master  of  rMuests, 
he  was  created  m  1 697,  by  the  interest  of  Caum- 
martiii,  whose  daughter  ne had  married,  lieute- 
nant-general of  the  police  in  Paris.  It  was  his 
conduct  in  this  office  which  conferred  on  him 
allhiscelebrity.  With  a  figure  made  to  inspire 
terror,  a  mind  firm  and  undaunted,  an  under- 
standing penetrating  and  comprehensive,  he  ma- 
naged the  vast  and  mtricate  system  of  the  police 
of  Paris,  so  as  to  render  it  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  brilliant  period  in  which  he  lived.  He 
provided  for  the  salubrity,  the  plenty,  the  safety, 
and  good  order  of  the  metropolis  with  such 
success,  that  the  king  was  satisfied  to  commit 
its  concerns  entirely  to  his  care;  and  so  vigi- 
lant an  eye  did  he  keep  over  all  that  passed,  that 
a  stranger  could  not  enter  Paris  in  the  dark 
without  being  known  next  day  to  the  officers 
of  police.  Such  a  system  could  not  he  esta- 
blished or  maintained  without  a  settled  plan  of 
mpiannagi,  and  an  infringement  of  the  freedom 
of  society  in  many  essential  points  ;  and  indeed 
D' Argenson  was  best  calculated  for  a  delegate  of  , 
despotic  power.  He  was  much  attached  to  ab- 
solute authority,  could  not  endure  to  be  con- 
trouled  by  the  forms  and  delays  of  law,  and 
thereby  frequently  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
the  parliament,  which  made  several  attacks 
upon  him;  bat  found  him  sheltered  by  royal  fa- 
Tour.  He  introduced  the  use  of  Icttres  de  ca- 
chet in  the  police,  by  which  means  he  prevent- 
ed appeals  to  the  parliament,  and  kept  in  con-, 
finement  as  long  as  he  pleased  all  suspected  per- 
sons, without  giving  them  an  opportunity  of 
justifying  themselves — one  of  the  most  terrible 
engines  of  despotism,  apd  afterwards  the  most 


abused !  Though  in  his  examinations  he  put  on 
a  manner  that  appalled  even  the  innocent,  and 
overa\^'ed  criminals,  he  was  not  insensible  to 
the  feelings  of  humanity,  and  generally  inclined 
to  the  most  lenient  determination.  He  greatly 
obliged  many  families  of  consequence,  by  con- 
cealing the  enormities  of  their  young  people 
from  the  king  and  the  public,  and  bringing  them 
back  to  sobriety  of  conduct  by  quiet  methods. 
His  own  advancement,  however,  was  the  point 
which  he  steadily  pursued.  This  led  him  in  the 
declining  years  of  Lewis  XIV.  to  court  the  Je- 
suits, and  serve  as  the  apparent  instrument  of 
their  persecutions,  though  he  spared  the  perse- 
cuted as  much  as  lay  in  his  power.  He  eter- 
nally obliged  the  duke  of  Oricans,  by  protect- 
ing him  from  the  unjust  suspicion  of  being 
concerned  with  aCordelicr  in  poisoning  the  roy- 
al family.  When  the  financiering  system  of 
Law  began  to  prevail  in  the  counsels  of  the  re- 
gency, D' Argenson  favoured  it,  and  was  in  con- 
sequence  made,  in  1718,  president  of  the  coun- 
cil of  finance;  and,  in  1719,  keeper  of  the 
seals,  which  were  taken  from  D'Aguesseau.  In 
1720  the  finances  and  seals  were  put  into  other 
hands,  and  he  was  made  minister  of  state.  But 
this  was  only  a  prelude  to  his  loss  of  credit, 
which  drove  him  to  a  retreat  in  the  exterior  of  a 
nunnerv,  where  he  died  in  1721,  He  was  a 
man  or  great  capacity,  of  consummate  know- 
ledge of  tlie  world,  and  of  extraordinary  ta- 
lents for  business.  His  active  life  had  not  al- 
lowed him  to  acquire  much  general  knowledge; 
hut  his  p)olitical  consequence,  and  a  taste  for 
letters,  caused  him  to  be  received  into  the  French 
academy,  and  the  academy  of  sciences.  In 
private  society  he  was  polite,  gay,  and  full  of 
pleasantry.  He  raised  his  family  to  consequence, 
and  left  two  sons  who  occupied  high  posts  in  the 
state.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hut.  Mem.  de 
Dttclas.     Mem.  de  St.  Simcn. — A. 

ARGENVILLE.    Sec  Dezallier. 

ARGOLI,  Andrew,  an  Italian  mathema- 
tician of  the  seventeenth  century;  was  born  at 
Tagliacozzo  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  Ex- 
periencing hardships  in  his  native  country,  he 
withdrew  to  Venice,  where  his  mathematical 
talents  were  discerned  and  rewarded.  The  se- 
nate of  Venice  appointed  him  professor  of  ma- 
thematics inthe  university  of  Padua  ;  and  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  title  ofchevalier  in  i^ij^. 
He  died  in  1657  ;  and  has  left  a  treatise  "  De 
Diebus  Criticis,"  published  in  4to.  in  1652  ; 
and  "  Ephemerides,"  from  the  year  1620  to 
the  year  1700,  which  are  published  in  four  vo- 
lumes 4to,     Neav.  Diet.  Hist. — E. 

ARGONNE,  DomBonaventure  d',  a 
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Chartreux  religious,  boni  at  Paris  in  1640;  in 
1  lis  monastic  retircmEnt  at  GailUin,  near  Rouen, 
he  kept  np  a  correspondence  with  the  literary 
■world,  in  which  his  learning  and  taleiiri  pro- 
cured him  many  friends.  He  wrote,  in  Flinch, 
a  judicious  woik,  "  On  reading  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church,"  printed  in  1 2mo.  in  1 697  ;  *'  Mis- 
cellanies, historical  and  literarv,"  publishednn- 
dcr  the  name  of  Vigneul  de  MarviUe,  reprint- 
ed, with  additions,  by  the  abhe  Banier,  in 
three  volumes  i^mo.  in  1725.  Thiswork  is  a 
curious  and  interesting  collection  of  literary 
anecdotes,  and  of  critical  and  satirical  re- 
marks. The  author  died  in  1704.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist—E. 

ARGUES,  Gerard  d',  a  mathematician 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born  at  Lyons 
in  1597,  and  Jied  there  in  i66r.  He  was  a 
friend  and  disciple  of  Descartes :  and  the  friend- 
ship was  useful  to  both ;  Descartes  instructed 
his  friend,  and  Argues  defended  his  master. 
From  this  writer  we  have,  in  French,  "  A  Trea- 
tise on  Perspective."  in  folio;  "  A  Treatise  on 
Conic   Sections,"  in  8vo. ;  "  The  Practice  of 
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in    8vo. ;    and    "  A  Trea 


Stone-cutting,"    in    8vo.     Nauv.  Diet,  ffisl. 
—A. 

ARGYROPYLUS,  John,  a  native  of 
Constantinople,  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  was 
one  of  the  first  Greeks  who,  in  the  fifteenth 
centurv,  fled  from  that  city,  and  sought  an  asy- 
lum in  haly.  It  has  been  commonly  believed, 
that  he  did  not  come  into  Italy  till  after  the  tak- 
iiig  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in  the  year 
1454;  but  Vespasian  Florentine,  an  author 
contcmporarv  with  Argyropyius,  in  his  Life  of 
Pallas  Strozzi,  relates  that  this  gentleman,  when, 
in  1434.  he  was  banished  from  Florence,  re- 
tired to  Padua,  and  took  with  him  John  Argy- 
ropvlus  to  read  to  him  Greek  authors,  particu- 
laily  Aristotk'.  John  Argyropyius,  it  is_  true, 
afterwards  went  over  to  Constantinople  in  the 
year  1441,  when  Philelphus  wrote  to  his  friend 
Parleoni,  who  was  gone  thither,  assuriiighim 
that  he  had  i-ecommended  him  to  the  learned 
Argyropyius :  hut  it  is  also  true,  that  he  soon 
returned  to  Padua,  where,  in  1444,  he  assisted, 
with  the  other  professors,  at  the  admission  of 
Francis  de  la  Rovcra,  afterwards  pope  Sixtus 
IV,  to  the  degree  of  doctor  in  theology.  Hence 
it  is  certain,  that  Argyropyius  came  to  reside  in 
Italy  several  years  before  the  taking  of  Constaji- 
tinop'e.  In  the  year  1456,  Cosmo  dc'  Medici 
invited  him  to  Florence  to  instruct  his  son  Peter 
nnd  his  nephew  Lorenzo  in  the  Greek  language 
and  philosophy.  Argyropyius  accepted  the 
charge  ;  and  PUilelphus  wrote,  at  that  tiinc,  a 


letter  to  the  Florentines,  congratidating  them 
on  the  acquisition  of  so  great  a  man.  A  little- 
afterwards,  but  in  the  same  year,  as  appears  from 
the  same  letter,  Argyropyhis  took  a  journey  into 
France,  to  soliLil  succour  for  sonic  of  his  rela- 
tions, who  had  been  made  slaves  by  the  Turks. 
On  his  return  he  went  again  to  Florence,  where 
he  taught  for  five  years.  During  this  period  he 
was,  bv  the  appointment  of  the  Medicean  fami- 
ly, who  aiforded  him  liberal  patronage,  profes- 
sor of  Greek  at  Florence,  Here,  at  the  request 
of  his  patron,  he  undertook  to  translate  into 
Latin  the  Physics  and  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  and 
he  executed  the  task  with  verbal  fidelity.  Theo- 
dore Gaza  had  finished  a  similar  translation,  but 
had  the  generosity  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  his 
own  interest  and  reputation,  by  throwing  it  into 
the  fire.  The  plague  obliging  Argyropyius  to 
leave  Florence,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  cardi- 
nal Bessarion  bestowed  upon  him  the  professor- 
ship of  the  Greek  language.  He  read  lectures 
upon  Aristotle,  and  had  the  honour  of  being  the 
firstmodernGreekwhotaughtphilosophy  in  that 
city.  A  handsome  salary  was  appointed  him  by  the 
pope ;  but  he  was  so  fond  of  good  living,  that  it 
was  scarcely  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
his  table.  The  unrestrained  indulgence  of  his 
appetite  proved  fatal  to  him  :  at  the  age  of  seven- 
ty he  died  of  a  fever,  caused  by  eating  melons  to 
excess.  Argyropyius  appears  to  have  been  3 
man  rather  respectable  for  his  learning  than 
amiable  in  his  manners.  In  conversation,  he 
disputed  with  keenness,  and  often  disgusted  his 
friends  by  ill-humour  arising  from  literary  jea- 
lousy- He  affected  to  despise  Cicero,  whom  he 
maintained  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  Greek 
language  and  philosophy.  He,  nevertheless, 
possessed  great  strength  of  mind  ;  of  which  he 
gave  a  striking  proofl^  in  the  calm  fortitude  with 
which  he  borethelossof  a  son,  who  was  assassi- 
nated at  Rome.  His  translations  are  vfc,luable ; 
they  are  found  in  the  more  ancient  Latin  edi- 
tions of  Aristotle  ;  and  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
aiitions  printed  at  Basil.  He  also  wrote  a  "Com- 
mentary on  Aristotle's  Ethics,"  printed  in  folio 
at  Florence  and  Paris  in  1541 ;  and  several  epis- 
tles and  other  smaller  pieces,  which  remain  in 
manuscript.  P.  yov.  Elog.  Fahrk.  Bih.  Grac. 
lib.  V,  c.  43.  §  21,  Bgyle.  Landi,  Hist.  Liti. 
triialie.  lib.  ix.  n.  76.— E. 

ARIARATHES  I,  king  of  Cappadocia, 
ascended  the  throne  B.  C.  362,  and  shared  it 
with  his  brother  Olophcrnes.  He  accompanied 
Artaxerxcs  Ochus  in  his  expedition  against  ihc 
Egyptians,  wherein  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself.  His  brorfier  survived  him,  but  trans- 
mitted  the   crown  to    tlic   son  of  Atiarathes, 
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vfaom  he  had  adopted.    Bajle.    Unlvers.  Hist,  was  £rst  named  Mithridatcs,  and  sfterwnrds 

—A.  took  the  family  name  of  ArianUhes,  Yras  educated' 

ARIAR.ATHES  II>  son  of  the  preceding,  in  the  Grecian  manner ;  for  this  king  was  a 

SDcceeded  his  uncle  B.C.  330.     During  the  lover  of  learning,  and  much  attached  lachcstudjr 

ex-pedltioa  of  Alexander  the  Great  into  Asia,,  of  philosophy;    whence   Cappadocia,    before 

he  was  the  only  prince  in  Lesser  Asia  wHosc  scarcely  known  to  the  Greeks,  became  the  resort 

dominions  were  not  molested,  though  he  re-  of  several  men  of  eminence  in  literature.     He 

■Rained  faithfully  attached  to  the  king  of  Persia,  was  so  much  addicted  to  study,  that  he  wished 

But  after  the  death  of  that  conqueror,  he  was  to  resign  his  crown  to  his  son  ;  but  the  latter 

attacked  by  Perdiccas,  and  defeated  in  two  sue-  opposed  this  intention.     The  reign  of  this  king 

cessive  engagements.     In  the  last,  according  to  is^aid  to  have  extended  to  the  very  uncommon 

Diodorus,  he  was  slain ;  but  Appian  and  Cunius  term  of  sixty-two  years  ;  for  his  death  is  placed 

assetr  that  he  was  made  prisoner,  and  Inhuman-  B.  C.  162.  Bayla.  Aftrcri.  Unlvers.  Hiii, — A. 

ly  crucified,  with  all  of  the  royal  blood  whom  ARIARATHES  VI.    son  of  the  preced- 

rerdiccas  could  get  in(a  his  hands.     This  hap-  ing,  was  named  Pkilepater,  from   the  respect 

penedB.  C.  32B.     Bayle,     Vu'ivers.  Hiit. — A,  arid  affection  he  showtd  to  his  father.     He  be- 

ARIARATHES    III.    son  of  the  prcced-  gan  his  reign  by  a  splendid  embassy  to  Rome, 

iiw,  took  refuge  in  Armenia  during  the  dangers  tor  the  purpose  of  renewing  his  father's  treaty 

whL-li  attended  his  family ;  and,  returning  after  with  the  Roman  republic,  with  which  he  ever 

the  deaths  of  Perdiccas  and  Eumenes,  recovered  afterwards  cultivated  a  close  .connection,  behav- 


his  patciTtal  doRiluion  with  the  aid  of  the  king  ing  towards  it  with  that  deference  and  submls- 

«f  Armenta,  B.C.  317*  having  defeated  ana  sion  which  all  the  princes  of  Asia  found  it  ne- 

tilied  the  Macedonian  governor  Amyntas.    He  ccssary  to  obsciTc  towards  the  lords  of  empires. 

Feigned  long  in  peace,  and  left  the  crown  to  his  In  onkr  to  avoid  giving  thrm  offence,  he  reject* 

son  Atiaiamncs  II.  Bayle.  Univers,H'ist.—h.  ed  the  offer  made  him hy  Demetrius  Soter,  king 

ARIARATHES  1 V.   was  the  son  of  Arl-  of  Syria,  of  bis  sistcj-,  the  widow  of  Perses  king 

aramnes  II.  and  was  assumed  by  him  in  his  life-  of  Macedon,  in  marriage.     The  Roman  senate 

bme  to  the  partnership  of  the  kingdom.     He  thanked  him  for  this  instance  of  regard;  which, 

caarried  Stratonice,  the  danghter  ofAntiochus  however,  involved  him  in  great  tioubles.     For 

Thcos.  He  maintained  a  war  against  Arsaces  I,  Demetrius,  in  resentment  of  the  aSroni,  gave 

the  founder  of  the  Parthian  monarchy,  who  his  aid  to  Olophemcs,  one  of  the  supposititious 

was  killed  Jn  a  battle  against  him.     After  con-  children   of  Ariarathcs   V.  who   claimed  the 

filderably  enlarging  his  dominions  in  a  rei^n  of  crown  as  his  right  by  seniority,  and  invaded  the 

thitty-cight  years,    ha  died  about  224  B- C.  kingdom.     At  the  instaru;e  of  the  Romans,  Eu- 

Boyie.     Moreri.     Vnhers.  Hist, — A.  menes  king  of  Pergamus  joined  AriarathesWlth 

ARIARATHES  V.   son  oftlie  preceding,  hia  forces  ;  but  they  were  both  defeated,   and 

tnarrkd  AiulocJus,  daughter  of  Antiochus  the  Ariarathes  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  kingdom. 

Great,  by  which  alliance  he  was  Involved  in  a  Olophemes  pleaded  his  cause  so  well  at  Rome, 

war  with  the  Romans.    After  they  had  defeated  that  the  senate  ordered  the  kingdom  to  be  shared 

his  father-in-law,  he  sent  embassadors  to  Rome  between  the  two  claimants  ;  but  Attalus  king  of 

to  sue  for  a  peace,  which  was  granted  him  on  Pergamils,  who  had  succeeded  Eumcnes,  gave 

*he  payment  of  iwo  hundred  talents.     He  after-  Ariarathes   such  effectual  assistance,   that  he 

wards  assisted  tlie  R.omans  with  men  and  mo-  completely  restored  him  to  his  dominions,  and 

»ey  against  Perses  ;  and  was  in  corisequence  expelled  his  competitor.     Ariarathes  afterwards 

honoured  with  the  title  of  friend  and  ally  of  the  made  war  on  the  Prienians,  who  had  aided  Olo- 

xepublic.     In  conjunction  with  Eumcnes,  king  phemes,  till  the  Romans  interposed.     He  then 

of  Pergamus,  he  mode  war  on  Pharnaces  II.  joined  Alexander  Balas,  Ptulemy,   and  other 

king  of  PoDtus  i  but  the  dispute  was  accommo-  kings,  against  Demetrius  Soter,  and  displayed 

dated  by  the  interference  of  the  Romans.     A  greai  courage  and  conduct  in  thebattle  In  which 

Temarkablc  circumstance  relative  to  him  was  Demetrius  was  defeated  and  slain.     Some  years 

the  deception  practised  by  bis  wife,  who,  think-  afterwards,   Ariarathes   joining    the    Romans 

ing  hersdf  likely  ro  continue  steiil,  imposed  against  Aristonicus,  the  claimant  of  the  king- 

upon  him  two  supposititious  sons.     Becoming  domof  Pei^mus,  was  killed  in  the  same  battle 

afterwards  the  real  mother  of  two  daughters  and  in  which  P.  Licinius  Crassus  was  utterly  de- 

a  son,  she  confessed  the  fraud  ;  and  Ariarathes  feated  and  taken  priGoncr,  B.  C.  laa.     He  left 

sent  one  of  the  pretended  princes  to  Rome,  and  his  wife  Laodice  regent  of  the  kingdom    (to 

die  other  into  Ionia.     His  legitimate  son,  who  which  the  Rt?inw"?  ad3ed  Lycaonia  andCiiiciaJ 
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ami  guardian  of  his  six  sons.  But  this  detesta- 
.  Wc  mod^er,  in  order  to  preserve  her  authority, 
poisoned  five  of  them  in  the  first  year  of  her  re- 
gency, one  of  the  youngest  only  escaping.  The 
people,  detesting  her  cruelty  and  tyranny,  put 
her  to  Jcath;  and  her  surviving  son  succeeded  to 
the  crown.      S^ylf.     Univers.  Hhl.—K. 

ARIARATHES  VII.  son  of  the  preceding, 
married  Laodice,  sister  of  Mithridatcs  the  Great. 
Very  little  is  known  of  this  prince,  except  that 
his  ambitious  and  unprincipled  brother-in-law 
caused  him  to  be  privately  taken  off  by  one 
Gordius,  andthen  took  possession  of  Cappado- 
cia,  under  die  pretence  of  securing  the  rights  of 
the  two  sons  of  Ariarathcs  against  Nicomedcs 
liiog  of  Bithynia.  Tlie  Cappadocians,  how- 
ever, rising  in  armSj  expelled  the  garrisons  of 
Mithridates,  and  placed  on  the  throne  the  eldest 
of  the  two  princes.   BayU.  Univers.  Hist.— h. 

ARIARATHES  Vfll.  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  obliged,  soon  after  his  accession,  to  defend 
his  dominions  against  the  invasion  of  Nicomedcs 
king  of  Bithynia.  His  uncle  Mithridatcs 
tnarched  to  his  assistance,  and  the  combined  ar- 
mies drove  out  Nicomedcs,  and  even  Stript  him 
pf  part  of  his  own  territories.  In  the  mean  time, 
Laodice,  the  mother  of  Arlarathes,  had  married 
Nicomedcs  ;  and  a  peace  was  soon  after  made 
between  the  two  kings.  Mithridatcs,  whose 
real  intention  had  long  been  to  gain  possession 
of  Cappadocia  for  himself,  sought  a  pretext  to 
quarrel  with  his  nephew,  and  for  that  purpose 
mststed  upon  his  recalling  Gordius,  the  munler- 
er  of  his  father,  Ariarathes  rejecting  the  pro- 
posal with  abhorrence,  a  war  arose,  in  which 
Mithridatcs,  suddenly  advancing  with  an  array 
to  the  frontiers  of  Cappadocia,  was  surprised 
to  see  himself  opposed  by  one  not  inferior.  This 
made  him  resolve  to  put  an  end  to  the  contest 
by  treachery  ;  accordingly,  inviting  his  ne- 
pnew  toaconfercnceinsight  of  the  two  armies, 
he  drew  a  dagger  which  he  had  concealed  be- 
tween the  folds  of  his  robe,  and  stabbed  Aria- 
rathcs to  the  heart.  The  Cappadocians,  at  the 
sight  of  this  atrocious  deed,  were  struck  with 
so  much  terror,  that  they  dispersed ;  and  Mi- 
thridatcs seised  the  kingdom  without  opposi- 
tion. This  happened,  B.  C.  92.  BayU.  Um- 
vers.  Hist. — A. 

ARIARATHES  TX.  Mithridates  placed 
upon  the  throne  of  Cappadocia  his  own  son, 
eight  years  of  age,  to  whom  he  gave  the  name 
of  Ariarathes,    and  appointed    Gordius  for  a 

r^ian.  But  the  Cappadocians,  attached  to 
_  blopd  of  their  ancient  kings,  called  in  the 
brotherof  the  last  sovereign,  w-ho  had  taken  re- 
fuge in  Asia  Proper,  andprocliiimed  him,  un- 


der the  name  of  Ariaratlies  IX.  MithriJat^ 
upon  this,  invaded  the  country  with  a  powerful 
army,  and  defeated  the  new  king,  who  soon  af- 
ter died  of  grief.  He  then  replaced  his  own  son 
on  the  throne.  Another  Ariarathes  was  brought 
on  the  scene  by  Nicomedcs,  who  was  a  youth- 
suborned  to  ]>ass  hicnself  as  a  third  brother  of 
the  two  preceding  kings  of  that  name  ;  and  he 
was  supported  by  the  Roman  senate,  till  they 
were  convinced  of  the  imposture.  The  line  of 
Pharnaces,  therefore,  is  considered  as  becoming 
extinct  in  the  person  of  Ariarathes  IX.  Bayli> 
Univers.  Hist. — A. 

ARIAS  MONTANUS,  a  Spanish  Bene- 
dictine monk  of  the  sixteenth  ceatury,  highly 
distinguished  by  his  biblical  learning,  was,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  account,  a  native  of  Seville. 
His  family  was  noble,  but  so  poor,  that  he  vras 
indebted  to  the  liberality  of  some  wealthy  Sevi- 
lians  for  his  education.  At  Seville  he  made  a 
rapid  progress  in  learning.  He  afterwards  re- 
moved to  the  university  at  Alcala,  where,  while 
he  studied  theology,  he  not  only  completed  his 
acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages, but  made  himself  mister  of  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  Syiiac,  andChatdee.  He  then  travelled 
through  France,  Germany,  Italy,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  England,  to  acquire  the  knowledge 
of  modern  languages.  After  receiving  priest's 
orders,  he  accompanied  the  bishop  of  Segovia 
to  the  council  of  Trent,  where  he  obtained  great 
reputation.  On  his  return  to  Spain,  he  retired 
among  the  mountains  of  Andalusia  to  a  pleasant 
spot  near  Aracena,  to  prosecute  his  learned  la- 
hours.  His  profound  erudition  soon  rendered 
him  famous;  and  Philip  II.  kingof  Spain  em- 
ployed him  in  editing  a  Polyglot  Bible.  He  re- 
moved for  this  purpose  into  the  Netherlands,  of 
which  the  duke  d'Alva  was  governor,  ami  exe- 
cuted the  great  work  with  meritorious  diligence 
and  fidelity.  He  inserted  in  his  Polyglot  the 
Chaidee  paraphrases,  and  the  version  of  Pagnj- 
nus,  which  he  corrected,  to  bring  it  nearer  to  the 
Hebrewtext,  To  theGreek  of  the, New  Tes- 
tament, and  the  Larin  versions,  he  added  the 
Syriac  version  in  Syriacand  Hebrew  characters. 
Several  very  learned  dissertations,  written  by- 
Arias  Montanus,on  subjects  of  Jewish  antiqui- 
ties, are  prefixed  to  this  Polyglot ;  they  abound 
with  recondite  learning,  and  have  furnished  va- 
luable materials  for  subsequent  commentaries  on 
the  Scriptures.  This  magnificent  work  was 
printed  under  the  care  of  the  editor,  by  the 
Plantins  at  Antwerp,  in  eight  volumes  folio, 
from  the  year  1569  to  1572,  The  envy  of 
inferior  scholars  was  excited  by  the  high  reputa- 
tioa  which  Arias  Moatanus  gained  from  this 
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t>ublicat!on :  hr.  was  accnsed  at  Rome  of  having 
Allowed  too  closely  ihc  explanations  of  the 
Jewish  rabbis,  and  was  obliged  to  raake  a  jour- 
ney to  Rome  to  justify  himself.  Upon  his  re- 
him  inFo  Spain,  the  ItingotFcred  him  a.  bishop- 
jicas  a  reward  for  Iiis  labours  ;  but  he  declined 
the  oflcr,  and  contented  himself  with  a  pension 
ol  two  thousand  ducats,  and  the  office  of  chap- 
lain to  the  king.  He  spent  his  la.n  years  at 
Seville,  where  he  died  in  i  J98,  as  appears  frooi 
the  epitaph  on  his  tomb  in  the  church  of  St, 
James  in  that  city 

Arias  Monttous  was  remarkable  for  his  abs- 
temiousness:  he  drank  no  wine,  and  seldom 
,  ate  flesh.  He  Jovcd  solitude,  and  pursued  his 
studies  with  indefatigable  industry.  He  may 
be  cqnli<kntly  ranked  among  the  tint  ornaments 
of  literature  in  Spain.  His  writings  bear  evident 
marks  of  sound  sense  as  well  as  deep  erudition. 
Besides  his  "  Dissertations  on  Jewish  Antiqui- 
ties," prefixed  to  the  Polyglot,  and  published  se- 
parately, in  4to.  at  Leyden,  in  1596  ;  he  has 
left  in  Latin  "  Commentaries  on  several  Parts 
of  Scripture,"  published  at  Antwerp,  at  various 
'times,  from  the  year  i  <;83  to  1^99;  "  A  His- 
tory  of  Mankind,"  published  in  1593;  "A 
Treatise  on  the  History  of  Nature,"  in  1601 ; 
"  A  Version  of  the  Psalms  and  Ecclesiastes," 
in  Latin  verse,  with  other  poetical  pieces ; 
and  a  translation  of  Jonathan's  Cbaldee  Para- 
phrase of  Hosea,  and  of  the  Itinerary  of  fienja- 
jnin  Tudelensis.  Dupin.  Mtrtri.  Neuv.  Diet. 
■ffht.~E. 

ARIEH,  Jacob  Judah,  a  Jewish  rabbi  of 
^e  seventeenth  century,  belonging  to  the  syna- 
■goffue  of  Amsterdam,  is  the  author  of  a  learned 
"  Description  of  the  Tabernacle."  The  work 
has  gone  through  several  editions  in  Hebrew, 
Latin,  Spanish,  and  Flemish,  ^'ew.  Diet. 
Hist.~-E. 

ARIOBARZANES  L  On  the  extinction 
of  the  line  of  Phamaces  in  Cappadocia,  the  Ro- 
man senate  declared  the  Cappadocians  free ;  but 
upon  their  declaration  that  they  were  unable  to 
live  under  any  other  government  than  the  mon- 
archical, they  were  allowed  to  elect  a  king ; 
and  their  choice  fell  upon  Ariubarzanes,  an 
avowed  friend  of  the  Roman  interest,  B.  C.  91. 
He  had  reigned  but  a  short  time,  when  he  v/as 
expelled  by  Tigrancs  king  of  Armenia,  who 
replaced  on  the  throne  Ariarathes,  son  of  Mi- 
thn'dates.  Ariahaizanes  repaired  to  Rome,  and 
obtained  an  order  for  Sylla  to  assist  in  restoring 
him  ;  which  he  ejected.  He  was  expelled  again, 
and  a  second  Itme  restored  by  Sylla ;  and  after 
the  death  of  that  celebrated  Roman,  beinga  third 
time  drifen  out  by  Milhridates,  he  was  restored 


by  Pompcy,  and  rewarded  for  his  fidelity  to  the 
Romans  by  an  accession  of  dominions.  But  as 
he  was  now  advanced  in  years,  and  desirous  of 
ending  his  days  in  tranquillity,  he  resigned  his 
crown  to  his  son  of  the  same  name,  in  the  pre- 
scnce  of  Pompey,  and  withdrew  from  public  af- 
fairs.    Univirs.  Hist.     Baylr.~A. 

ARIOBARZANES  II.  son  (or  grairfson) 
of  the  preceding,  imitated  his  father  m  his  at- 
tachment to  the  Romans,  and  is  mentioned  by" 
Cicero  as  assisting  him  while  he  was  proconsul 
of  Cittcia.  In  the  civil  war  between  Pompey 
and  Cxsar,  he,  like  the  other  eastern  potentates, 
took  part  with  the  former ;  after  the  death  of 
that  chief,  however,  he  so  ingratiated  himself 
with  Qx&ZT,  as  to  preserve  his  kingdom,  with 
the  addition  of  great  part  of  Armenia.  During 
Cieszr's  absence  in  Egypt,  he  was  invaded  and 
dispossessed  by  Pharnaces  king  of  Pontus ;  but 
CiEsar  afterwards  restored  him.  The  memory 
of  this  kindness  caused  AriobatTianes  rb  refuse  to 
join  Brutus  and  Cassius,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  declared  an  enemy  to  the  repu- 
blic, and,  being  taken  prisoner  by  Cassius, 
was  put  to  dcam,  B.  C.  42.  Univtri.  Hist. 
Bayb.—A. 

ARIOBARZANES  HI.  the  brother  and 
eucceasor  of  the  former,  (called  by  some  /Iria- 
raihti  X.J  was  dispossessed  by  Marc  Antony 
in  favour  of  Sisinna,  son  of  Archelaus,  pontiff 
of  Comana;  and  regaining  his  throne,  was 
again  expelled  by  Antony,  and  put  to  death, 
Univtrs.  Hilt.     Bayle. — A, 

Kings  of  this  name  are  to  he  found  in  the  royal 
lines  of  Pontus  and  Armenia ;  hut  their  lives  af- 
ford nothing  worthy  of  record, 

ARION ,  a  personage  of  great  celebrity  in  the 
poetical  story  of  anHouity,  was  a  native  of  Me- 
thymnc  in  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  where  he  attained 
high  reputation,  about  B.  C.  6ao,  as  a  musician 
and  poet.  He  is  sa'_^  to  havcbeen  the  inventor  of 
the  dithyrambic  measure,  and  to  have  excelled 
Tn  lyric  poetry,  which  he  sung  to  his  lute.  He 
was  in  great  ^vour  with  Periander  king  of  Co- 
rinth, who  long  entertained  him  at  his  court, 
and  treated  him  with  distinguished  kindness. 
Thence  he  visited  Italy  and  Sicily,  practising  in 
his  profession,  and  accumulating  by  it  great 
riches.  Meaning  to  remm  to  Greece,  he  em- 
barked in  a  Corinthian  vessel  with  all  his  tfTectj. 
The  sailors,  tempted  by  such  a  prey,  jvhen  out  at 
sea,  conspired  to  take  his  life,  and  were  proceed- 
ing to  throw  him  overboard,  when  he  requested 
to  be  perniitted  to  sing  ono  ftjneral  stram  be- 
fore his  death.  They  complied ;  and  stand- 
ing on  the  prow,  dressed  in  his  robe  of  cere- 
mony,  with  his  instrument  in  his  hand,   lie 
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ch&nftrd  with  a  loud  voice  his  sweetest  elegy,  at  Reggio  in  Lomhardy,  of  a  tamily  allied  to  Art 
and  riirew  himself  into  tlic  sea.  A  dolphin  of  the  dukes  of  Fcrrara.  Hb  Bttactunent  to 
(sa)>^  thef^ble),  charmed  with  his  music,  swam  poetry  was  shown  at  a  verr  early  age;  for, 
to  him  while  floating  on  the  waves,  bore  him  up  while  a  boy,  he  composed  a  drama  on  the  sub- 
on  hisback,  and  carried  him  safely  to  Cape  Tb-  ject  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  which  he  caused 
nanis  in  Spana,  whence  he  returned  lo  hb  pa-  to  be  acted  in  his  father's  house  by  hij  brotheia 
tron  Periander.  The  sailore,  who  thought  him  and  sisters.  His  father  wished  to  compel  him  to 
.dead,putinatCorinth,aud,beingconfoundedby  study  the  law  ;  but,  after  five  yeare' ineffectual 
hisappearanceagainst  them,  paid  the  pcnaltyof  struggle,  he  suffered  hi  in  to  pursue  the  Audies 
their  cruel  purpose  with  their  lives.  This  story  most  suited  to  his  hiclinatioD.  Alplionso  duke 
seems  to  have  been  universally  credited  by  an-  of  Ferrani  invited  him  to  his  court,  and  took 
liquity,  and  has  been  a  frequent  subject  of  po-  great  delight  in  his  conversation  ;  but  he  was 
etiy  and  sculpture.  Hertdat.  Auhis  Gtllius,  the  particular  favourite  of  the  duke's  brother, 
Aftrtri. — A.  [he  cardinal  Hippolito,  to  whom  he  ramaiued 
ARIOSTT,  Attilio,  an  eminent  musical  attadied  as  long  as  he  lived,  notwithstanding 
composer  and  performer,  was  a  native  of  flolo-  tome  occasional  causes  of  disfdcasurc.  Hewas 
gna,  and  wis  originally  intended  for  the  priest-  thoroughly  versed  in  the  Latin  tongue ;  and  car« 
Iiood  ;  butsuch  washisearlypassiOnfor  music,  dinal  Becnbo  would  have  persuaded  him  to  em- 
that  he  devoted  his  whole  time  to  it,  and,  in  spite  ploy  it  in  his  compositions  preferably  to  the 
"    d  to  Italian,  bv     '  ' 


of  the  remonstrances  of  bis  falitily,  resolved  to  Italian .  but  Anosto  replied,  *'  that  he  preferred 
make  it  liis  profession.  It  is  said  that  he  had  en<  being  the  &rst  of  Italian  writers  to  being  the  s&< 
tered  into  the  Dominican  order,  but  that  he  ob-  cona  of  Latin  ones."  The  bounty  of  Alphon- 
tained  a  dispensation  from  the  pope,  leaving  him  so  enabled  him  to  build  a,  small  house  at  F erra- 
At  liberty  to  follow  a  secular  calling.  He  con-  ni,  where  he  lived  with  a  philosopliical  simpli- 
rinucd,  however,  to  be  usually  called  Padri  At-  city,  employing  himself  in  the  compositioo  of 
tilio.  He  was  an  opera-composer  at  Bologna  those  works  which  have  made  his  name  imraor* 
and  Venice,  in  the  former  of  which  he  set  an  tal.  His  character  was  mild  and  benevolent, 
act  of  Apostolo  Zeno's  "Daphne"  in  1696.  sensible  to  alt  the  charities  of  life.  He  was  af- 
Thence  be  went  to  Germany,  and  in  1 700  com-  fectionately  attached  to  his  mother,  whom  he 
posed  a  ballet,  and  an  opera  called  "  Attis,"  for  treated  with  the  greatest  respect  in  her  old  age. 
the  electoral  princess  of  Brandenburg,  to  whom  He  bad  a  mistress,  whom  he  would  have  mar- 
he  was  apponited  ntaestrt  di  eaptlla.  He  con-  rjed,  had  lie  not  apprehended  losinz  some  bene- 
tinued  to  compose  operas  and  other  pieces  for  fices  which  he  possessed.  Some  indeed  assert 
Italy  and  Germany,  during  some  years,  with  re-  that  he  was  really  married  in  his  latter  yean  to 
putation  ;  and  likewise  distinguished  himsdf  as  a  widow  named  Alessandra.  To  the  boi»e  of 
a  performer  on  the  violoncello,  and  especially  Este  he  was  a  zealous  friend  and  faithful  Tc- 
An  an  instrument,  either  invented  or  much  im-  tainer  ;  and  tlie  adulation  he  bestows  on  >t  in  va- 
proved  by  himself,  called  the  vial  eTamare.  In  rious  parts  of  his  works  would  make  him  ap- 
1716  he  arrived  in  England,  and  played  od  his  pear  servile  and  insincere,  were  it  not  sanctioned 


new  instniment,  the  first  heard  in  this  country,     by  the  general  practice  of  his  age  and  nation. 
He  soon  left  it :  but  at  the  establishment  of  the     He  had  a  strong  passion  for  the  glory  of  his 
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royal  academy  of  music  in  1720,  he  returned  on  country,  and  often  laments  the  injuries  and  dis- 

an  invitation,  and  was  employed  to  compose  se-  rraces  Italy  had  sufiered  under  the  dominion  of 

veral  operas.     He  formed  one  of  the  celebrated  iorcigners.     Few  poets  have  enjoyed  more  o£ 

musical  triumvirate  ofthctimealongwith  Han-  rtteir  nune  during  their  lives.     His  "Orlando 

•del  and  Bononcini,  but  was  obliged,  as  well  as  Furioso"  became  so  popular,  that  it  was  curmtf 

the  latter,  to  give  way  to  the  superior  genius  of  eveu  among  the  lowest  classes;  and   various 

Handd.     Atlilio  is  said  to  have  been  a  perftct  stories  are  told  of  the  encbi^iasiQ  which  it  in- 

harmoiMSt,  who  had  treasured  -up  much  good  spired.     Ariosto  was  once  entrusted  for  three 

piusic  in  his  head,  but  had  little  inveiUJoa.     By  years  widi  the  government  of  a  province  m  die 

way  of  relieving  his  necessities,  be  pubUsbed  a  Apenn'utes,  which  was  over-nm  with  smugglers- 

^ok  of  cantatas  by  subscription ;  and  then  took  and  banditti.     He  kept  these  licentious  men  in 

leave  of  England.     His  furtlier  history  is  not  awe,  and  reodeied  tlu  district  toleraUy  quiet, 

known.  Burney't  Hitl.  tfMns.vol.  iv.  Haw-  But  one  day,  in  a  fit  of  reverie,  having  wandered 

kins,  vol.  v.— A.   'f  ,  in  his  night-gown  to  some  distance  from  the 

ARIOSTO,  LoDOvtco,  oneof  the  most  fortress  where  he  resided,  he  fell  into  the  hands 

celebrated  c^  the  lulian  poets,  was  bom  in  1474  of  a  party  of  &ee-bootcrs.    One  of  them  knew 
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him,  ud  told  the  rest  that  their  captive  was  the 
itithor  of  "  Orlando."  They  itnincilJately  felt 
at  his  f«et,  irconducted  liim  lo  the  castle,  and, 
at  parting,  told  him  that  it  was  his  quality  of  . 
poet  that  caused  tbeni  to  respect  in  him  the  cha- 
racter of  governor.  He  himself  was  highly  sen- 
sible a£  the  channs  of  his  own  verse  ;.  and  it  is 
taidthat,  one  day  hearing  one  of  the  stanzas  of 
"  Orlando"  miserably  mangled  by  a  potter  who 
Was  singing  it,  he  was  so  transported  with  race, 
u  to  rush  into  his  shop,  and  begin  breaking  nis 
earthen  ware.  When  the  poor  man  remon- 
strated with  him  Ml  Ac  mjiiry  he  was  doing 
tiim,  "You  (said'Ariosto)  complain  oF  the  loss 
of  half  a  dozen  poll  not  worth  sixpence  ;  and 
jrou  have  spoUsd  a  stanza  of  mine  which  is  in- 
valuable !"'This  taleiiibowcver,  probably  bor- 
rowed (nm  Plutarch,  who  tells  a  similar  one  of 
PhilDxenus.-  It  has  likewise  been  applied  to 
CamoeoB. 

We  have  noC  many  incidents  of  the  life  of 
Ariosto,  which  passed  in  a  small  circle,  appa- 
rently with  little  mtificacion  of  any  o^er  am- 
bition than  that  of  poetical  fame,  and  not  a  Ht- 
de  disquieted  hy  lawsuits  and  other  subjects  of 
ttneasiness.  His  health  was  delicate,  and  fre- 
quently interrupted.  He  fell  into  a  declining 
rate  when  arrived  at  the  verge  of  old.  age,  and 
died  with  tranquillity  in  15331  aged  fifty-nine, 
leaving  behind  him  two  natural  sons. 

The  works  of  this  great  poet,  who  is  one  of 
die  modern  classics  of  Europe,  are  satires,  co- 
fnedies,  sonnets,  songs,  and  small  pieces  of  poe- 
try, and  his  great  heroic  poem,  entitled,  "  Ot- 
tando  FuriosQ."  Though  the  former  were 
DiDch  valued,  and  the  '^  Satires"  in  particular  are 
reckoned  to  possets  great  merit ;  yet  it  is  from 
the  latter  only  that  the  general  estimate  of  his 
poetical  powers  is  drawn,  and  this  alone  attracts 
die  notice  of  modern  readers.  This  work,  after 
ten  years'  labour,  was  first  published  at  Ferrara, 
in  forty  cantos,  in  1516 ;  and  the  author  gave 
it  complne,  in  forty -six  cancoe,  in  1532.  The 
*•  Orlando  Furioso"  i$  a  tissue  of  adventures  In 
love  and  aims,  sightly,  and  often  noi  at  all, 
connected  by  reference  to  the  principal  hero, 
and  formed  upon  the  fictitious  maiuiers  of  chi- 
valry, with  all  its  accompaniments  of  enchant- 
ments, transformations,  and  supernatural  events 
of  every  kmd,  and  not  without  a  mixture  of 
moral  allegory.  It  has  its  tragic  and  comic 
scenes,  ils  serious  and  burlesque :  and  the  tran- 
MtioBS  from  one  10  Ac  other  are  often  imme- 
diate. Thus,  as  a  whole,  nothing  can  be  more 
wild,  incongnsoua  and  absurd  i  and  it  mi^it  be 
<tiOHghtproBdtutiag  the  dignity  of  epic  poetry  to 
boHfow  «be  Bacoe  ea  lus  petite Bkaace,  or  to  put 


it  in  paialW  with  any  of  the  great  works  of 
that  clau.  Yetthc  inexhaustible  invention,  the 
boundless  variety,  the  wonderful  facility,  and 
the  profusion  of  real  poetical  beauties  of  thti 
most  different  kinds,  have  ever  rendered  it  a 
most  attractive  piece  ;  and  as  far  as  the  ends  of 
poetry  are  to  excite  admiration  or  pleasure,  it 
certainly  has^ttaineJ  tiiem.  Many  even  of  the 
most  cultivated  critics  arc  inclined  to  prefer  its 
wild  chatms  to  the  more  regular  and  studied 
beauties  of  Tasso ;  and  perhaps,  in  general 
opinion,  it  still  stands  as.  the  first  specimen  of 
Italian  heroic  poetry.  It  is  not  fjee  from  the 
licentiousness  of  it^age,  and  has  some  singular 
Strokes  of  ridicule  upon  topics  thought  sacred. 
But  by  much  the  greater  part  can  offend  the  de- 
licacy of  taste  only,  and  not  that  of  morals. 
Editions  of  this  work  have  been  numberless* 
and  in  various  countries  ;  and  translations  and 
imitations  nf  part,  or  the  whole,  in  differeut 
lang luges,  have  been  very  frequent.  Mr. 
Hoole-'s  translation  in  English  verse  is  much 
esteemed.  Afareri,  Tiraboschi.  Neuv.DUu- 
Hht.~A.   •* 

ARiOVISTUS,  called  by  Cssar  king  of' 
the  Germans,  though  probably  only  of  those 
tribes  which  borders  upon  Gaul,  obtained  from 
the  Roman  senate,  during  the  consulate  of  Cx- 
■ar,  a  ctmfirmation  of  his  title,  with  the  appel- 
lation of  friend  of  dve  republic,  and  various  ho- 
nours and  presents.  He  is  represented  as  a  vio- 
lent, hauglity  barbarian,  cruel,  perfidious,  and 
unjust ;  but  it  is  by  a  conqueror,  if  mdre  fw 
iished,  not  more  principled,  than  bitdtelf.  He 
was  called  into  Gaul  to  the  assistance  of  the  Se^ 
quani  (people  of  Franche  Comt£),  and,  as 
usual  with  powerful  allies,  had  seised  part  of 
their  country  to  his  own  use,  and  threatened 
the  rest.  -  Cscsar,  during  his  first  campaign  in ' 
Gaul,  B.  C.  58,  was  applied  to  by  the  .^ui- 
for  his  protection  against  Ariovistus,  who  had 
obliged  them  to  give  their  children  for  hostages, 
and  was  usurping  authority  overall  that  part  of 
Gaul.  Casar  gladly  seised  the  opportunity  of 
interfering  in  the  dispute,  and  sent  deputies  to  - 
Ariovistus,  requiring  him  to  give  up  the  hos- 
tages, and  refrain  trom  bringing  more  troops 
across  the  Rhine.  Receiving  a  haughty  an- 
swer, Cjcsar  advanced  with  his  army  to  Veson- 
tio  {Besan^on},  to  prevent  Ariovistus  from  tak- 
ing possession  of  it ;  and,  proceeding  further, 
had  a  personal  interview  wiA  the  German 
chief.  This  took  place  in  a  large  open  plain, 
each  leader  being  attended  with  an  equal  num- 
ber of  guards,  which  were  drawn  up  near  a 
nount,  the  immcdiaCe  place  of  conference.  Af- 
ter tome  tiaw  ipeitf  in  dispute,  with  ao  prospect 
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of  cfiming  to  an  agreement,  the  Germans  ap^  tandcr  preaicted  victory;  and   the  event  cor- 

proaohed  the  mount,  and  began   to  discharge  respondt.'d  with  ihc  preoiction,  and  was-pcrlups 

missile  weapons  against  the  Romans.     Caesar  in  part  produced  by  it.     Many  particular!  arcTC- 

quietly  withdrew  to  his  men,  and,  restraining  lated  by  Alexander's  historians,  which  it  is  un- 

^  them  from  returning  hostilities,  retired  to  his  necessary  to  delall,  concerning  the  arts  by  which 

array.     Ariovistus    proposed   a    second   confe-  Aristander  wrought  upon  the  credulity  of  AIcx- 

rence,  to  which  Cssar  refused  to  consent;  and  ander's  soldiers,  and  perhaps  gained  an  ascen- 

the  fierce  German  threw  intochai^is  two  depu-  dency  over  the  mind  of  Alexander  himself:  Thisi 

ties  sent  to  him  foi  a  further  discussion,  under  zc   least,    is  the  opinion  of  Quintus  Curtius, 

pretext  of  their  being  spies.     A  pitched  bat-  who  says,  that  this  monarch  gave  implicit  credit 

lie  soon  after  ensued,  in  which  the  Germans  to  Aristander,     Q.  Cvrt.  hb.  iv.  c.  2,  6. 13, 15. 

were  defeated,  and  pursued  with  great  slaugh-  lib.  v.  c.  4,  lib.  vii.  c<  7.  lib.  ix.  c.  4.     PiuU 

ter  as  far  as  the  Rhine,  near  fifty  miles  distant,  in  Alex,    jtrrian,  lib,  i,  c.  8.     SajtU. — E. 
Ariovistus  with  difficulty  csi^ped  by  means  of  a        ARISTARCHUS,  a  Greek  astronomer,  was 

boat  which  he  found  on  the  bank.     Two  of  his  a  native  of  Samos,  and  probably  flourished  about 

U'ives  and  one  daughter  perished  in  the  flight.  270  years  before  Christ,     According  to  PUi- 

and  another  daurfiter  was  made  prisoner.  This  tarch,  he  was   contemporary  with  Clcanthest 

is  the  last  we  hear  of  him.     Ctesar  dt  Bell,  who  succeeded  Zeno  in  the  129th  Olympiad,  or 

Gall.  lib.  i. — A.  264  years  before  Christ.     He  waa  well  known 

ARIST^NETES,  a  Greek  pagan  writer,  as  an  eminent  astronomer  in  the  time  of  Archi- 

Jived  in  the  fourth  century.     He  was  the  triend  medes,  who  speaks  of  him  in  his  Psammite,  or 

of  Libauius,  the  rhetoncian,    who  mentions  Arenarius.  Aristarchus  held  the  opinion,  wbjch 

him  in  his  orations,  and  wrote  several  letters  to  is  said  to  have  been  before  taught  by  Pythagoras^ 

him.     Ammianus    Marcellinus  mentions   hJm  andwhichhasbeencompletelyestablishedhymo- 

Vidi  respect.     He  perished  in  an  earthquake,  dem  astronomers,  that  the  earth  revolves  in  an 

which  happened  at  Nicomedia  in  the  year  358.  orbit  about  riie  sun.     In  the  work  just  referred 

AristKnetes  has  left  two  book*  of  amatory  epis-  to,  Archimedes  says  (Psammit.  p.  120,  &c.  ed. 

ties,  written  with  terseness,  elegance,  and  ten-  Basil.)  :  .  "  Aristarchus  the  Samian,  confuting 

derness  :  they,  are  adorned  with  quotations  from  these  opinions  of  the  astrologers,  laid  down  a 

■Plato,    Lucian,   Philostratus  and  others     An  certain  hypothesis,  from  whicii  it  follows,  that 

edition  of  these  epistles  was  published  with  a  the  world  is  much  largerthan  we  have  stated ; 

translation  and  learned  notes   by   Mercer,  in  for  he  supposes  that  the  fixed  stars  and  the  sun 

8vo.  at  Paris,  in   I595t  and  was  reprinted  in  are  immoveable,  and  that  the  earth  is  carried 

<6oo.and   1610.      Fabric.  Bih.Grmc.  lib.  ii.  round  the  sun  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle  " 

C.  10.  %  40—- E.  Plutarch  (Quzst;  Plat.)  observes,  tPiat  this  opi- 

ARISTANDER,  a  famous  soothsayer  in  nion  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  was  taught  hy- 
the  court  of  Philip  of  Maccdon  and  of  Alex-  pothedcally  by  Aristarchus,  and  dogmatically  by 
ander,  was  bom  at  Tdmessus,  a  city  of  Asia,  Seleucus.  Sixtus  Empiricus  [Adv.  Madiem.) 
concerning  which  Arriau  writes  (Expcd.  speaks  of  Aristarchus,  the  mathematician ,  as 
Alex.  lib.  ii.),  chat  its  inhabitants  were  uni-  one  of  those  who  denied  the  motion  of  the  uni- 
versally skilled  in  divination,  even  its  women  verse,  but  believed  that  the  earth  moves.  With 
and  children  being  endowed  with  ihlsgift  by  na-  die  judicious  correction  of  the  passage  in  Pin* 
ture.  When  Philip  dreamed  that  the  queen's  tarch,  mentioned  above,  which  was  proposed  by 
womb  was  closed  with  a  seal,  on  which  was  Gasscndus,  and  has  been  adopted  by  Menage, 
engraved  the  figure  of  a  lion  ;  Aristander  ex-  Fabricins  and  Bayle,  another  decisive  testimony 
plained  it  as  signifying,  that  the  queen  was  arises  to  prove  that  this  opinion  was  held  bv 
pregnant  with  a  son  who  would  have  the  heart  Aristarchus.  The  passaBe,  thus  corrected, 
4)f  a  lion:  may  be  rendered  (Plut.  de  Facie  in  orbe  Luns) : 

Alexander,  cither  from  policy  or  superstition,  "  Bring  not  an  accusation  of  impiety  against 

took  this  diviner  with  him  in  his  Persian  expe-  us,  as  Cleanthes  thought  the  Greeks  ought  to 

dition.  He  employed  him  to  perform  mysterious  have  done  against  Aristarchus  the  Samian,  as  a 

ceremonies  before'  the  battle  of  Arbda.     In  the  disturber  oftbe  foundations  of  the  world,  be- 

heat  of  the  battle,  Aristander,  habited  in  a  white  cause  he  endeavoured  to  explain  the  celestial  ap< 

Tobe,  and  carrying  a  branch  of  laurel  in  hig  pearances  on  the  supposition  that  the  heavens 

band,  cried  out  to  uic  soldiers,  that  he  saw  an  ea-  etand  still,  and  that  the  earth  is  carried  round  in 

gle  perching  on  Alexander's  bead,  a  sure  omen  an  oblique  orbit,  and  at  the  same  time  revolves 

of  victory.     On  various  other  occasions,  Axis-  about  its  own  axis."    Aristarchus  invented  s 
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peculiar  kind  of  sun-4ial,  mentioned  by  Yitni- 
vhii  (lib.  ix.  c.  9,)  The  only  work  cxUnt  of 
Aristarcbus  is,  a  treatise  "  On  the  Magnitudes 
and  Distances  of  the  Sun  and  Moon."  It  was 
first  published  by  Vallus,  in  folio,  at  Venice,  in- 
1498  \  afterwards  by  Wallis,  with  hts  own 
notes  and  Commandine's  version,  in  8vo.  at  Ox- 
ford, in  1688;  and  in  thetliird  volume  of  Wai- 
lii's  works,  printed  in  folio,  at  Oxford,  in  1699. 
Another  wock,  "  On  the  Mundane  System," 
has  appeared  under  his  name,  but  is  generally 
understood  to  be  a  spurious  work,  written  by 
Koberral.  Fabric.  Bib.  Grtec.  lib.  iii.  c.  5.  , 
§  14.     Bayle.     Hutton's  Math.  Diet.— ^. 

ARISTARCHUS,  a  Greek  grammarian, 
who  flourished  about  160  years  before  Christ, 
was  a  native  of  Samoihrace,  and  became  an  in- 
habitant of  Alexandria  under  Ptolemy  Philome- 
tor,  wboie  son  he  educated.  He  was  a  rigid 
critic,  and  exercised  his  talent  upon  Homer, 
Pindar,  Aratus,  and  other  poets.  It  is  said  by 
the  ancient  commentatoi^  upon  Homer,  that 
Aristarchus  first  divided  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
into  books,  answering  to  the  order  and  num- 
ber of  the  Greek  letters.  It  was  the  practice  of 
^is  bold  critic  to  condemn  those  verses  as  spu- 
rious, which  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  worthy 
of  Homer,  and  to  mark  them  with  an  obelisk  ; 
and,  on  ^e  contrary,  to  distinguish  those  which 
he  diought  particularly  excellent  with  an  aste* 
rism.  (Erasmi  Adag.)  Cicero  alludes  to  this 
practice  in  two  of  his  familiar  epistles.  "If 
tliese  letters  (says  he  to  Appius  Pulcher)  were 
not,  as  you  teli  me,  elegantly  written,  I  entreat 
you  to  consider  them  as  none  of  mine ;  for,  as 
Aristarcbus  insisted  that  every  verse  in  Homer 
was  spurious  which  he  did  not  approve,  so  (al- 
low me  to  jest)  I  desire  you  will  believe  what- 
ever you  find  to  be  inelegant,  nol.to  be  the  pro- 
duce of  my  pen;"  [Si,  utscribis,  ea  liters 
non.fuetunt  Uiserta;,  scito  meas  non  fuisse. 
Ut  cnim  Aristarchus  Homeri  versum  negat, 
quern  non  probat;  sic  tu  (libet  enim  mibi  joca- 
ri)  quod  disertum  non  eiit,  ne  puiaris  meum.  Ad 
Fam.  lib.  iii.  ep.  1 1.]  To  Dolabclla  he  writes : 
(Nihil  enim  Romx  geritur  quod  tc  putem  scire 
curare;  nisi  forte  scire  vis,  me  inter  Niciam 
nostrum  et  ViJiumjJdiccm  esse.  Profert  alter, 
ut  opinor,  duobus  versiculis  expcnsum  Nicis; 
alter  Aristarchus  hoc  oCfXi^i.  Ego,  tanquatn 
criticus  antiquus,  judicaturus  sum,  uirum  sint 
ta  vtiirrni  an  ■ffetf>eiiSi^Kriiu>ai.  Ad  Fam.  lib.  ix. 
ep.  10.)  "  I  imagine  there  is  nothing  going 
forward  in  Rome  worth  your  attention,  unless, 
jKrhaps,  that  I  am  to  sit  in  judgment  between 
our  friend  Nicias  and  Vidius;  the  latter  of 
-vhom  brings  an  account  against  the  foimer  ia. 


two  little  verKs,  which  Nicias,  a  second  Aris- 
tarchus, marks  with  the  obelisk  as  spurious : 
I,  like  an  ancient  critic,  am  to  decide,  whe- 
ther the  lines  belong  to  the  poet,  or  are 
interpolated."  Aufonlus,  in  his  poem  enti- 
tled, "  Ludus  Septcm  Sapientum,"  where  he  is 
challenging  the  rigorous  criticism  of  Drepa- 
nius  Pacatus,  intrmuces  Aristarchus's  obelisk  : 

"  Mvcmlo  qnalem  cuUum  quniilt  Romero 

Pilmu,  iio&cul|su,  cite  puUbo  iDCU." 

Centura  m;  TOtk— nor  (hink  the  (uk  Idq  bird— 
At  AHitarchut  Ihe  Miconian  bird  : 
Mirk'dwilhyouriihctiik,  Ihehoinjor'dllBt,  ■    ' 
Not  itlgmuii'd,  but  gnt'd  viib  pi[mi,  ihilllhiiir. 

Cicero  makes  use  of  the  name  of  Atislarchus 
proverbially  for  a  severe  critic,  when,  in  his  ora- 
tion against  Piso,  he  tells  him,  he  is  not  Aristar- 
chus, to  affix  a  mark  to  a  bad  verse,  tl0  a  Pha- 
laris  to  assault  the  person  of  the  pttet.  Wheiv 
he  requests  his  friend  Atticus  to  examine  his  ora- 
tions with  strictness,  he  calls  him  his  Aristar- 
chus ;  (Ep.  at  Att.  lib.  i.  ep.  lO.)  ;  and  Hprace- 
suggests  the  same  idea  in  his  Art  of  Poetryr 
(ver.  445.  &c.) 


em  dare  eoget : 

imblKuedictam;  ma 

indi  noUbil : 

FiM  Ari 

tircbui 

nee  diiel. 

OffenJ. 

alDaugi 

)" 

A  friwdly  critic, 

*hen  dull 

Or  huthly  nit, 

viU  hit  rue 

DtmenI  ihoiTi 

Will  m> 

L  the  bl 

II  (d  paget, 

Whit  1> 

not  poli 

gheHgTie.-i 

Will  pru 

A»d  te. 

hyoo  0 

10  pour  Ihe  diy 

Will  o» 

k  the  do 

ubtful  phru 

with  hand  levc 

Like  Ar 

ttlrchut 

i-^gV™.  in 

dtlncrre; 

Nomy 

"Fori 

fle:»h,.b 

L>uld  1  ditplUM 

The  mul  love; 

Arista.rchus  appears  to  have  been  of  a  con- 
tentious temper  :  Suidas  relates,  that  he  had 
many  disputes  with  Crates,  die  grammarian,  of 
pergamus.  He  is  said  to  have  starved  himself 
to  tkath.  He  left  behind  him  at  Alexandria  a  nu~ 
merousschool  of  critics  and  grammarians,  which 
subsisted  some  ages  afterwards.  Suidas  records, 
that  he  wrote  about  eight  hundred  books  of  com- 
mentarie*;  it  is  not  therefore  with  much  pro- 
priety that  audiors  have  ascribed  to  him  this 
fine  apology  for  not  writing ;  "  I  cannot  write 
what  I  would,  and  I  will  nor  writcwhat  I  can." 
Suidai.     BayU.—E, 

ARISTARCHUS,  a  disciple  and  campauioa 
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of  the  apostle  Pauli  was  a  Jew  of  Thestaloni- 
ca.  He  accompanied  Paul  to  Ephestu,  and 
stayed  with  him  during  the  two  years  that  he 
wni  there,  paitaldng  the  lahours  and  difficulties 
of  the  apustleship.  In  the  tumult  excited  at 
E^esns  by  a  silversmith  against  the  Christians, 
his  life  wu  in  danger.  He  followed  Paul  from 
EphflBos  in  his  si^equent  travels,  ^ts  xix. 
<£ol.^v.   lo.  Pbllem.  24.— E. 

ARISTEAS,  the  Proconnesian,  an  ancient 
'Greek  historian  and  poet,  is  said  by  Suidas  to 
-havebeencontcmporary  withCrtESusaadCyrus, 
that  is,  to  have  lived  about  C50  years  before 
■Christ.  But  he  is  mentioned  by  Tatian  (Orat. 
ad  Grxc.)  as  prior  to  Homer,  and  by  Strabo 
(lib.xiv.  p.  369.  ed.Casaub.  1630.)  as  the  pre- 
ceptor of  that  poet:  and  Herodotus  (lib.  iv. 
e.  13,  14.),  who  was  born  484  years  beftirc 
Chnst,  s|^aks  of  hkn  as  tbe  stibject  of  &hulouB 
stOTT  long. before  his  time.  A  poem,  in  three 
booKs,  ip  the  war  of  the  Arimaspes,  or  Hy- 
^'borcans,  ii  ascribed  to  htm,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  fnU  of  eictrsvagant  fabdes.  The 
wofit  is  lost,  except  a  fragtoeU  lof  six  lines 
quoted  by -Longinus,  aodiixodierliDescitcd  by  . 
Twlza  (Ckap.  w.  hist.  144.).  Contrary  u> 
the  general  testimony  of  ancient  writers,  Dio- 
nysius  Halicamassciisis  pronounces  the  worV 
ascribed  to  Ansteas  to  be  spnriovs.  Another 
work  is  ascribed  to  Aristeas  "  Oa  die  Origin 
of  the  Gods,"  which  is  3JU0  lost.  Ansttxs  is 
«poken  of  by  Btrabo  {lib.  xiii.  p.  589.)  as  a 
great  sorcerer.  More  extravagant  fables  are 
rarely  to  be  found  than  are  related  by  Herodotus, 
Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  lib.  vii.  c.  11.  51.).  Pausa- 
jiias  (Grsec.  Dcscrip.  lib.  i.  v.)  Suidas  and 
'Others  (AuL  Gell.  Ub.  ix.  c  4.)  concerning 
this  wondcriiil  man :  bot  wbo  would  now  bear 
to  read  of  the  soul  of  a  man  leaving  his  body  at 
|]leasure,  and  coming  out  of  his  month  in  the 
shape  of  a  raven  ;  of  a  raao  who  was  seen  at  the 
same  time  in  different  countries,  who  wrote  a 
poem  seven  year^  after  his  death,  and  who  ap- 
Mared  again  three  centuries  after  he  had  written 
«  }  Yet  such  things  were  once  believed;  ^oA 
this  ArisEcas  was  honoured  as  a  God  at  Meta- 
fiontum.  Fahiu:.  Bih.  Grtec.  lib.  i.  c  2.  Afaitim. 
^yr.  Sss.  22.  Suidat.  V^ost.  tU  Hin.  Grtec. 
Jib.  iv.  c.  2.     Bofie—E. 

ARISTEAS,  said  to  be  one  of  flic  seventy- 
two  ioterpreters  of  the  H«brew  Scriptures,  is 
iTKatioaad  by  Joeet^iuE  (Adv.  Apion.  lib.  ii.) 
as  an  officer  under  Pmlemy  Philadelphus,  king 
of  Egypt,  about  £50  years  before  Christ.  A 
Greek  work,  ascribed  to  this  Aristeas,  is  extant, 
under  die  title  of  "  An  History  of  rile  Interpreters 
of  Scripture,"  in  ^ich,  inthefoemf^a  letter 


addressed  to  Vii  broker  Philocrates,  the  parti- 
culars of  the  supposed  appointment  of  seventy-- 
two  persons,  by  Ptt^emy  Philadelphus,  to  trans- 
late the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews,  are  related  at 
large.  A  Latin  version  of  this  work,  by  Pal- 
menus,  was  prefixed  to  the  Latin  edition  of  the 
biWe  printed  at  Rome  In  147 1-  It  was  pub- 
lished in  Greek,  in  8vo.  at  Basil  in  1561  ;  and 
as  an  appendix  to  the  edition  of  josephus  pub- 
lished at  Cologne  in  1691,  with  brief  notes  by 
Fabiicius.  Anothei-  edition  %vas  published  in 
8vQ.  at  Oxford  in  1692.  Tliat  this  work  irf 
Aristeas,  as  now  extant,  is  ancient,  may  be 
concluded  froiB  its  agreement  with  the  accounts 
of  the  Seventy  gtven  10  Josephus  and  in  EuKbius, 
which  are  taken  from  Aristeas  :  and  some  mo- 
dem authors  liave  concurred  with  these  and 
other  aiKient  writers  in  admitting  the  trwh  of 
the  narrative.  But  a  fuller  examination  of  the 
subject  by  several  learned  writen,  particalarly 
Hody  (BiM.  Text.  Orig.  Oxon.  1705,  fol.), 
Van  Dale  (Dissert,  super  Arist.  de  LXX.  Amst. 
1704,  4to.),  F.  Smon  (Hist.  Crit.  Vet  Test. 
Kb.  ii.  c.  3.)  and  Dupin  (Froleg.  ad  Bibl.  lib.  i. 
c.  6.  4  2,  3,),  has  produced  a  general  coBvic- 
tioa,  ttiat  no  credit  is  due  to  the  tradition  of  dis 
appointment,  by  Ptole*ay  Pbiladdphas,  tif  se- 
venty-two interpreters  to  translaK  the  Hebrew 
bible  into  Greek  ;  and  that  the  story  was  invent- 
ed by  the  Jews  of  Alexaodriai  that  the  transla- 
tion, which  they  had  been  under  the  necessity  of 
making  after  Greek  had  become  their  common 
language,  might  be  received  with  credit  ly^  their 
bKthren  of  Palestine,  under  the  sanction  of  royal 
authority.  With  respect  to  the  wort  ascribed 
to  Aristeas,  it  is  probable,  that  it  was  written  by 
seme  Hellenist  Jew  at  Alexandria,  and  not  by 
Aristeas  a  pagan  officer  in  the  coutt  of  Ptolemy ; 
for,  as  Dupm  has  shown  at  lai^,  the  author 
every  where  speaks  as  a  Jew,  and  even  makes 
all  the  persons,  whom  he  introduces,  do  the 
same.  The  nan-ative  has  throughout  die  airof 
romimce,  and  is  discredited  by  several  dironolo- 
gical  mistakes,  pointed  out  by  Dupin;  of  which 
we  shall  mention,  as  a  sample,  the  error  of  as- 
cribing to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  a  victory  against 
Antigonus  which  he  never  obtained,  but  which 
belonged  to  the  preceding  reign.  This  coun- 
terfeit work  was  probably  written  aboot  two 
hundred  years  after  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus ;  for  Alexander  Polyhistor,  who  vrrote 
about  that  time,  mentions  a  history  of  the  Jews 
by  Aristeas.  Dupin.  Brvleg.  ad  Bih,  Fabric. 
Bibl.  Gntc.  lib.  iii.  c.  12.  §  2.— E. 

ARISTEUS,  an  ancient  Greek  geometri- 
cian,  lived  befiM^  Euclid,  probably  Koout  350 
yean  before  OirisL    Pappus  nMAtioas  hkn  as 
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the  author  of  £ve  books  upon  solitlsi  extant  in 
liis  time'i  and  adds  that  Euclid,  who  had  a  great 
esteem  for  all  who  had  improved  ihe  mathema- 
'  tical  sciences,  followed  Aristeus  on  conic  sec- 

tions, because  he  was  not  willing  to  supplant 
the  repiitaiion  which  that  Eeotnctrician  had  ac- 
quired :  a  kind  of  gencrosuy,  for  which  Aris- 
teus was  more  indebted  than  posterity  to  Eu- 
rird.  Pappus  in  Proem,  lib.  viii.  Mat/i.  Cell. 
Baytt.—t. 

ARISTIDES,  sumamed  the  Just,  one  of 
the  fwrestof  all  poUiical  characters,  was  a  native 
of  Athens,  tlie  son  of  Lyslmachus  a  man  of 
middle  rank.  From  his  hoy-hood  he  showed  a 
steady,  firm,  determined  temper,  rigidly  attached 
to  truth,  and  incapable  of  all  meanness  and  dis- 
(imuiatioji.  He  applied  closely  to  study,  arid 
early  began  to  meditate  on  subjects  of  govern- 
meiil.  The  laws  of  Lycurgus  excited  his  ad- 
miration, and  gave  him  an  attachment  rather  to 
an  oligarchy  than  to  the  unlimited  democracy 
that  reigned  at  Athens.  Themistoclcs,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  is  said  even  at  school  to  have 
I>cen  his  constant  antagonist,  favoured  and  flat- 
tered the  democratical  party  ;  whence  these  great 
men,  -when  they  rose  to  public  offices,  were  in 
perpetual  opposition  to  each  other.  Aristidea 
was  strict  in  his  notions  of  public  justice,  and 
would  not  screen  a  friend  whom  he  thought  in 
the  wrong.  He  served  his  country  from  the 
purest  principles  of  duty,  neither  seeking  profit 
nor  honour;  and  his  chaiacter  was  so  well 
known  to  his  countrymen,  that  once,  when  in 
the  theatre  these  verses  of  .^schylus,  describ- 
ing A  mphiaraus,  were  recited. 


To  be,  a 


the  whole  audience  turned  their  eyes  on  Aris- 
tides,  as  the  true  exemplar  of  the  poet's  idea. 
At  that  time,  as  well  as  ever  since,  it  was  found 
necessary  for  a  party-leader  to  oppose  all  the 
acts  of  his  antagonist,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
that  the  credit  acquired  by  the  former  might  not 
enable  him  more  effectually  to  practise  the  latter; 
but  Aristidcs  did  not  witliout  self-reproach 
{>ursue  this  rule  of  conduct;  and  it  is  related, 
that  one  day,  on  coming  out  of  the  assembly, 
where  he  had  strenuously  resisted  a  proposal  of 
Thcmistocles,  which,  at  die  same  time,  he 
thought  in  itself  useful,  he  exclaimed,  "  The 
affairs  of  the  Athenians  will  never  prosper,  till 
they  throw  both  of  us  into  the  barathrum!"  (the 
dungeon  for  condemned  criminals).  When 
serving  the  office  of  psblic-tieasurer,  he  coH' 


victed  Themistoclcs  and  sevei-al  others  of  pecu- 
lation, and  thus  raised  a  party  against  himself, 
which,  when  he  gave  in  his  own  accounts,  ac- 
cused him  of  misapplication  of  the  public  mo- 
ney ;  and  he  was  cleared  only  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  court  of  Areopagus.  Being  again 
appointed  to  the  same  trust,  he  suffered  the  peo- 
ple concerned  with  him  to  pilfer  withoutcontroul) 
at  the  same  time  keeping  a  secret  account  against 
them.  Theconsequencewas,  thathewasuniver- 
saliy  praised,  and  interest  made  on  all  sides  for 
his  continuance  in  office.  But  when  the  people 
were  about  to  proceed  to  election,  he  gave  them 
a  severe  rebuke,  and  told  them,  "  that  while  he 
had  served  them  with  fidelity,  he  was  treated 
with  calumny,  and  incurred  their  displeasure  ; 
now  that  he  had  really  violated  his  trust,  he 
met  with  general  applause,  and  was  reckoned 
an  excellent  citizen."  He  then  exposed  the 
frauds,  and  made  all  panics  ashamed  of  their 
conduct. 

At  the  battle  of  Marathon,  fought  B.  C.  490, 
Aristidcs  was  next  in  command  among  the 
Athenians  to  Miltiades,  and  he  joined  his  vote 
to  that  general's  in  favour  of  coming  to  an  en- 
gagement, Hcdistinguishcdhimself  in  the  held; 
and,  after  the  victory,  he  was  left  to  secure  the 
spoils,  which  he  did  with  the  utmost  fidelity,  re- 
serving nothing  for  himself,  but  bringing  all  to 
the  public  account.  The  following  year  he  was 
archon,  or  chief  magistrate ;  but  the  high  au- 
thority he  had  acquired  by  his  virtues  was  at 
length,  by  the  arts  of  Themistoclcs,  turned  to 
an  accusation  against  him,  and  he  was  in  con- 
sequence banished  by  the  ostracism,  a  mild, 
though  often  unjust,  exjjcdicnt  in  the  Athenian 
polity,  for  temporarily  getting  rid  of  any  politi- 
cal influence  which  they  thought  dangerous  to 
their  independence.  On  this  occasion  an  inci- 
dent occurred,  which  sets  his  character  in  the 
highpstpoint  of  view,  A  rustic  citizen,  not  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  Aristidcs,  catnc  up  to 
vote  against  him;  and,,  being  unable  to  write, 
desired  the  first  person  whom  he  met  with,  who 
happened  to  be  Aristides  himself,  to  inscribe  the 
name  on  the  shell,  which  was  to  signify  his  con- 
currence in  the  sentence.  "  Did  Aristides  ever 
injure  you?"  said  the  patriot.  "I  do  not  so 
much  as  know  him  (rcphed  the  man)  ;  but  I 
am  tired  with  hearing  htm  every  where  called 
the  Just"  Aristidcs  took  the  sliel!,  wrote  his 
own  name  upon  it,  and  returned  it  in  silence  to 
the  voter.  When  he  quitted  Athens,  he  lifted 
his  hands  towards  heaven,  and  prayed  that  the 
Athenians  might  never  see  the  day  which  should 
compel  them  to  remember  Aristidcs. 

While  in  exile,  he  employed  himself  in  excic- 
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ing  the  Greeks  to  defend  iheir  liberties  against 
tlie  Persian",  who  were  tlireatcning  a  new  inva- 
sion.. As  Xerxes  approached,  the  Athenians  re- 
called all  their  exiles,  and  Aristidcs  with  thenit 
whose  absence  they  began  to  lament.  On  his 
return,  he  suspended  ail  political  animosiiies  in 
this  season  of  common  danger ;  and  under- 
■tanding  that  it  was  the  wish  of  Themistocles 
to  fight  the  FcrsiaA  navy  in  the  straits  of  Sala- 
mls,  he  repaired  to  him  in  private,  proposed  an 
obhvion  of  all  past  misunderstandings,  highly 
commended  h'n  intentions,  and  promised  to  as- 
sist him  with  all  his  influence  in  carrying  them 
into  execution.  Some  time  after  the  victory  at 
Salamis,  Themistocles  acquainted  die  people  of 
Athens,  that  he  had  a  project  highly  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  state,  but  that  it  was  of  a  na- 
ture which  forbade  the  public  communication  of 
it.  They  directed  him  to  disclose  it  to  Arigtidca. 
It  was  a  scheme  for  burning  the  whole  confede- 
rate fleet  of  Greece,  except  their  own  ships, 
which  would  leave  Athens  complete  mistress  of 
the  sea.  Aristides  reported  to  the  citizens  that 
nothing  could  be  more  advantageous  than  the 
scheme  of  Themistocles,  and  nothing  more  un- 
just. The  people  thereupon  determined  that  It 
(hould  be  thought  of  no  further.  It  was  equally 
to  the  honour  of  Artstides  that  he  was  made  the 
referee  on  this  occasion,  and  to  the  Athenians 
diat  ihey  catne  to  such  a  determination )  Before 
the  battle  of  Plat^a,  Ajistides  was  of  the  great- 
cat  service  in  preserving  concord  between  the 
confederates,  and  in  persuading  his  own  coun- 
trymen, elevated  with  their  former  successes,  to 
submit  to  the  superiority  of  the  Spartans.  In 
the  combat  he  acquitted  himself  with  great  reso- 
lution ;  and  after  the  victory  he  terminated  a  dan- 
ferous  quarrel  concerning  the  honour  of  the 
ay,  by  giving  up  the  claim  of  the  Athenians  to 
that  of  the  Platsans  ;  in  which  he  was  followed 
by  the  Lacedemonians.  When  Athens  was  re- 
built, he  was  the  first  to  promote,  in  favour  of 
the  people  at  large,  who  had  deserved  so  well  of 
the  state,  a  decree  which  gave  all  the  citizens  a 
share  in  the  administration,  and  enjoined  that  the 
archons  should  be  chosen  out  of  the  whole 
body. 

The  war  with  the  Persians  continuinr,  Aris- 
tides  was  sent  with  Cimon,  the  son  of  MTltiades, 
to  command  the  Athenian  forces  in  the  confede- 
rate army.  Their  behaviour,  contrasted  with 
the  haughtiness  of  Pausanias  the  Spartan  gene- 
ral, so  won  upon  the  rest  of  the  allies,  that  all 
the  other  slates  concurred  in  bestowing  the  supe- 
riority of  rank  upon  Athens.  A  signal  proof  of 
the  high  character  of  Aristides  throughout  all 
Greece  for  integrity  and  justice,  was  given  by 


the  unanimous  nomination  of  him  to  lay  a  pro- 
porUonate  assessment  upon  all  the  states,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  a  common  fund  towards  the 
expense  of  the  war.  This  delicate  commission 
he  executed  with  such  wisdom  and  impartiality 
as  to  give  universal  satisfaction.  After  this  af- 
fiiir  was  concluded,  he  caused  all  the  confede- 
rates to  swear  solemnly  to  the  articles  of  alli- 
ance. It  must  have  been  some  very  evident  and 
urgent  necessity,  which  aftetTvards  induced  him 
to  advise  the  Athenians  to  extend  their  own  au- 
thority beyond  the  prescribed  limits,  and  suffer 
the  consequences  of  the  peijury  to  fall  upon 
himself.  When  Themistocles  fell  imdcr  the 
displeasure  of  the  ruling  parly,  Aristides  refused 
to  concur  in  a  capital  prosecution  of  him  ;  and^ 
on  his  banishment,  he  was  so  far  from  triumph- 
ing over  an  old  enemy,  that  he  ever  afterwards 
spoke  of  him  with  increased  respect. 

It  was  common  in  that  age  for  men  who 
had  borne  the  highest  public  offices,  to  add  no- 
thing to  their  private  fortunes  :  but  no  man 
ever  carried  farther  this  proof  of  disinterested- 
ness than  Aristides.  He  was,  indeed,  so  re- 
markably poor,  that  when  his  rich  relation, 
Callias,  underwent  a  prosecution  on  some  ac- 
count, the  orator  who  pleaded  against  him,  in 
order  to  excite  the  indignation  of  the  audience, 
remarked  upon  the  scandalous  Indigence  in 
which  he  suffered  Aristides  and  his  family  to 
live,  though  he  was  so  able  to  assist  them.  And 
Callias,  in  his  vindication,  was  obliged  to  sum- 
mon Aristides  to  testify  that  he  had  several  times 
oflercd  him  considerable  sums,  which  lie  had 
refused  to  accept,  saying,  "  that  it  better  be- 
came Aristides  to  glory  in  his  poverty,  than  Cal- 
lias in  his  riches;"  which,  indeed,  appear  to 
have  been  dishonourably  acquired. 

This  truly  great  man  died  about  467  years 
B.  C.  as  some  say,  in  Pontus,  whither  he  was 
sent  on  public  business ;  according  to  others, 
at  Athens,  in  an  advanced  age.  His  funeral 
was  conducted  at  the  public  expence ;  and  the 
Athenians,  grateful  after  his  death,  bestowed  a 
pension  and  an  estate  inland  on  his  son  Lysima- 
chus,  and  portioned  his  daughters  out  of  the 
public  treasury.  Plutarch's  Life  of  Arisudei. 
Univtrs.  Hht. — A. 

ARISTIDES,  ^Lius,  the  Sophist,  a  na- 
tive of  Adrianum  in  Bithynia,  a  disciple  of  Pole- 
mo  the  rhetorician,  of  Smyrna,  of  Herodes  at 
Athens,  and  of  Aristocles  at  Smyrna,  flourish- 
ed in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century,  in 
the  time  of  the  emperors  Antoninus  Pius,  Au- 
reiius  and  Commodus.  He  was  an  orator  of 
great  Skill  and  ability  ;  and  has  left  many  ora- 
tions, which  appear. to  have  been  studied  with 
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much  care  and  diligence.  The  subjects  are 
laudaisrj,  in  praise  of  Jupiter,  Minerva,  Nep- 
tune, Bacchus,  and  other  divinities,  of  illus- 
trious men,  of  great  cities  and  states,  &c.  : 
graiulaiery,  as,  on  the  restoration  of  Smyrna 
after  an  earthquake :  suasary,  to  the  Athenians, 
(o  incite  them  to  assist  the  Spartans  and  The- 
bans  ;  to  the  Sinvm^ans,  to  persuade  them  to 
abolish  licentiQus  comedies ;  to  the  states  of 
Asia,  recommending  mutual  harmony  ;  to  the 
Rhodians,  to  the  same  purport,  &c. :  apologetic, 
in  defence  of  Pericles,  Miltiades,  Cimon,  and 
Themistocles  ;  of  himself,  against  the  charge  of 
vanity,  and  for  not  declaiming  more  frequently, 
&c.  Among  his  works  are  also  found  an  epis- 
tle "  On  the  Causes  of  the  Increase  of  the 
Nile,"  in  which  the  several  explanations  given 
of  this  phsenomenon  are  set  aside,  and  it  is 
ascrihed  wholly  to  the  immediate  power  and 
providence  of  God  ;  and  an  excellent  treatise 
"  On  popular  and  simple  Diction,"  exemplified 
from  Demosthenes  and  Xeno]>hon.  This  piece 
was  edited,  in  folio,  by  Aldus,  among  the  Greek 
Rhetoricians,  at  Venice,  in  1508.  Of  the  ora- 
tions of  Aristides,  that  entitled  "  Panathenaica," 
in  praise  of  Athens,  written  in  imitation  of 
Jsocraies,  is  annexed  to  H.  Stephens'  edition  of 
Isocrates, '  published  in  1593.  The  entire  works 
of  this  orator  were  published  in  Greek,  in  fo- 
lio, at  Florence,  in  1517  ;  and  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  in  three  volumes  i3mo.  by  P.  Stephens, 
in  1604;  atUpsal,  by  Norman,  in  1677  ;  and 
by  Jcbb,  in  two  volumes  410,  at  Oxford,  in 
1722.  Large  extracts  from  the  Orations  of 
Aristides  are  to  be  found  in  Fhotius  (Cod. 
247). 

The  orations  of  Aristides  are  written  with 
laboured  accuracy,  and  abound  with  fine  moral 
sentiments.  They,  at  the  same  time,  afford 
many  proofs,  that  the  author  was  credulous  and 
superstitious.  Several  of  his  orations  called  sa- 
cred, relate  the  communications  which  he  had 
with  the  gods  by  dreams.  In  an  oration, 
which  reprehends  some  of  the  sophists  of  his 
time,  he  is  supposed  to  compare  them  to  the 
Christians  :  and  though  they  are  not  expressly 
mentioned,  it  is  probable  that  he  refers  to  them 
under  the  title  of  *'  the  impious  people  in  Pales- 
tine, who  acknowledge  not  the  gods;"  for  they 
were  commonly  charged  with  impiety  by  the  pa- 
gans, bccatise  they  did  not  worship  their  divi- 
nities. 

From  these  orations,  and  others  of  the  same 
class,  we  arc  enabled  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  profession  of  sophists,  or  rhetori- 
-cians,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  these  de- 
■claimers  amused   their  pupils  and  the  {mblic. 


The  office  was,  under  the  Roman  emperors,  a 
regular  national  establishment :  and  the  profes- 
sors, whose  occupation  it  was  to  instruct  the 
youth  in  rhetoric,  and  to  deliver  public  harangues 
on  various  subjects,  fictitious  or  real,  received, 
from  the  time  of  Vespasian,  a  regular  annual 
stipend,  which  has  been  computecTat  ten  thou- 
sand Attic  drachmas,  or  320I.  How  much  in- 
fluence these  orators  had,  not  only  over  their  pu- 
pils and  hearers,  but  even  over  the  emperors 
themselves,  may  be  seen  in  an  anecdote  related 
concerning  Aristides  by  his  biographer  Philo- 
siratus.  (DeVit.  Sophist,  [ib.ii.  e.g.)  When 
Smyrna  had  been  overthrown  and  almost  de- 
stroyed by  earthquakes,  Aristides  so  pathetically 
represented  their  calamitous  situation  in  a  letter 
to  the  emperor  Antoninus,  that  he  could  not  re- 
frain from  tears,  and  immediately  isiued  an  order 
to  restore  the  city.  The  inhabitants  thought 
themselves  so  much  indebted  to  Aristides  fortnis 
benevolent  service,  that  they  honoured  him  as 
the  founder  of  their  new  city,  and  erected  in 
their  forum  a  brass  statue  to  his  memory.  A 
declaimer  by  profession,  if  he  possessed  talents 
and  merit,  such  as  appears  to  have  belonged  to 
Aristides,  might  be  pardoned,  if  he  were  not 
wholly  free  from  vanity,  the  weakness  which 
his  daily  occupation  tended  to  nourish.  When 
Marcus  Aurelius  came  to  Smyrna,  Aristides  ne- 
glected, for  three  days,  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
emperor.  Upon  his  appearance,  the  emperor, 
who  had  before  made  inquiry  after  him,  asked 
him,  "  How  had  it  happened  that  he  had  so  long 
delayed  his  visit }"  "  I  was  busy  {he  replied) 
in  a  work,  upon  which  my  mind  was  so  in- 
tensely occupied,  that  It  could  not  easily  he  dis- 
engaged." Aurelius,  not  perceiving,  or  more 
probably  overlooking,  the  affectation  of  this  apo- 
logy, politely  imputed  it  altogether  to  Ingenuous 
simplicity,  and  requested  Aristides  to  appoint  a 
time  when  he  might  be  gratified  with  hearing 
him  declaim.  "  Let  it  be  to-morrow,  if  you 
please  (says  Aristides);  only  I  must  entreat  that 
my  friends  may  be  present,  to  applaud  and  clap 
their  hands  with  all  their  might."  "  That  (re- 
plied the  emperor,  smiling)  must  depend  upon 
yourself."  The  emperor  was  not  perhaps 
aware  that,  besides  the  gratification  which  the 
orator  would  receive  from  the  plaudits  of  hts  au- 
dience, they  were  become,  through  habit,  a  ne- 
cessary accompaniment  of  his  harangues,  with- 
out which  his  spirits  would  flag,  and  his  elo- 
quence fail,  Aristides,  doubtless,  valued  thcre- 
putation  which  he  had  acquired  as  an  eloquent 
speaker ;  but  he  valued  It  only  in  connection 
with  virtue.  "  No  man,"  says  ne  in  one  of  hi« 
orations  (Oral.  cont.  ftwJ.  Myst.},  can  be  sq 
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slupiJ  as  to  ikspisc  fame,  if  it  be  the  reward  of 
eloquence  and  a  life  of  virtue,  and  I  do  not  de- 
sire to  obtain  it  by  any  other  means."  And,  in 
another  place  (Or.-ii.  Flat,  secunda.) :  "  I  had 

rather  be  master  of  eloquent  speech,  with  aso- 
'  ber  and  virtuous  life,  than  enjoy  a  thousand 
limes  the  wealth  of  Darius  the  son  of  Hys- 
taspes."  Such  a  man,  with  all  his  errors  and 
weaknesses,  must  be  respected  as  an  ornament 
to  the  age  in  wjiicb  he  lives.  Philosir.  Vit.  So- 
phist. Suidas.  Fabric.  Bib.  Gritc.  lib.  iv. 
c.  30.  §  4,  5,  Lardner^s  Heathen  Tenimonies, 
c.  20. — E. 

ARISTIDES,  an  eminent  painter,  a  native 
of  Thebes,  and  contemporary  with  Apellcs, 
flourished  about  B.  C.  340.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  who  painted  mind,  and  expressed 
the  affections  and  passions.  A  famous  picture 
of  this  kind  was  that  of  a  motlier,  in  a  cap- 
tured town,  mortally  wounded,  and  her  infant 
seeking  the  breast ;  in  which  the  mother  seemed 
apprehensive  lest  the  child  should  suck  blood  in- 
stead of  milk.  Alexander  carried  this  piece  to 
Pclta  in  Macedon.  Aristides  also  painted  a 
battle  with  the  Persians,  comprehending  one 
hundred  figures.  At  Rome  was  a  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne  by  liis  hand,  part  cf  the  plunder  of  Co- 
rinth. Concerning  this  picture  it  is  said,  that 
when  Alummius  put  up  the  spoil  of  that  city  to 
auction,  Aitalus  king  of  Fergamus  bought  it 
at  a  price  which  so  much  sur^jrised  the  Roman 
general,  that,  suspecting  some  secret  value,  of 
which  he  was  ignorant,  he  annulled  the  bar- 
gain, to  the  great  displeasure  of  Attalus,  and 
reserved  the  work  for  the  temple  of  Ceres  at 
Rome.  Attalus  for-another  piece  of  this  mas- 
ter is  relateti  to  have  given  one  hundred  talents. 
In  the  Capitol  was  an  old  man  with  a  lyre  teach- 
ing a  boy  to  play,  by  Aristides.  A  sick  man  of 
his  painting  wa.s  greatly  admired.  Expression 
seems  to  have  been  his  distinguishing  excel- 
lence. In  colouring  he  was  somewhat  hard. 
P/inii.  Hist.  N^l.  lib.  xxxv.-A. 

ARISTIDES,  an  Athenian  philosopher  of 
the  secoinl  century,  became  a  convert  to  the 
Christian  faith.  He  was  an  eloquent  teacher 
of  philnsophy,  and  after  his  conversion  re- 
tained the  profession  and  habit  of  a  philosopher. 
In  this  habit  he  presented,  at  the  same  time  with 
Quadrams,  "  An  Apology  for  the  Christian 
Faith"  to  the  emperor  Adrian.  Of  dils  work 
Jerom  speaks  as  amonument  of  the  writer's  in- 
genuity :  in  another  place  he  observes,  that  it 
was  interspersed  with  sentences  from  the  philo- 
sophers ;  and  that  Justin  imitated  it  in  the  Apo- 
logy which  he  presented  to  the  emperor  Anto- 
ninus Pius.     It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  notliing 


remains  from  the  pen  of  this  Christian  philoso- 
phcr.  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iv.  c.  3.  Hitron. 
de  Vtr*  III.  c.  20.  Id.  adMagn.  ep.  84.  Lard- 
net's  Credibilifi,  part  ii.  c.  28.  §2. — E. 

ARISTIPP'US,  a  Grecian  philosopher,  the 
founder  of  the  Cyrenaic  sect,  was  born  at  Cy- 
rene  in  Africa,  and  flourished  about  400  years 
before  Christ.  In  his  youth,  when  he  was  at- 
tending the  Olympic  games,  he  heard  such 
particulars  concerning  the  wisdom  of  Socrates, 
and  his  method  of  instructing  youth,  as  Inspired 
him  with  an  ardent  desire  of  becoming  one  of  his 
disciples.  Leaving  his  native  city,  where  he 
had  large  possessions,  he  took  up  his  residence 
at  Athens,  and  attended  the  school  of  Socrates. 
At  first  he  was  much  delighted  with  the  doctrine 
of  a  master  who  professed  to  prescribe  the  true 
remedy  for  the  ills  of  life,  and  to  conduct  his 
follswers  to  happiness  on  the  path  of  wisdom  : 
but  he  soon  found  the  moral  system  of  Socrates 
too  severe  10  suit  his  inclinations,  and  indulged 
himself  in  a  luxurious  and  effeminate  manner  of 
living.  His  behaviour  displeased  Socrates,  and 
gave  occasion  to  an  excellent  Lecture  on  Plea- 
sure, preserved  by  Xenophon  (Memorab.  lib, 
ii.].  The  expensive  habirs  which  Aristippus 
formed,  excited  a  desire  of  gain,  which  induced 
him,  while  he  was  a  pupil  of  Socrates,  to  open 
a  school  of  rhetoric  )  and  he  was  the  first  of  ihc 
Socratic  school  who  took  money  for  teaching. 
Socrates,  who  remarked  his  extravagance,  ask- 
ed him  how  he  came  to  have  so  much  ?  "  How 
came  you  (he  replied)  to  have  so  little  ?"■  From 
the  profits  ofhisownschoolofrhetoriche  sent  So- 
crates, probably  in  hopes  of  silencing  his  reproofs, 
a  present  of  twenty  mina?,  or  about  64I.  Socrates, 
however,  returned  the  present,  saying  that  bis 
dsemon  forbade  him  to  receive  it.  From  this 
time  Aristippus  alienated  himself  from  his  mas- 
ter, and  soon  afterwards  left  his  school,  and 
withdrew  from  Athens. 

No  longer  the  pupil  of  wisdom,  but  of  plea- 
sure, Aristippus  now  visited  the  island  of^gi- 
na.  At  the  annual  festival  of  Neptune  the  ce- 
lebrated Lais,  accoiding  to  her  usual  practice, 
was  present  ;  and  the  philosopher  became  a 
captive  to  her  charms,  and  accompanit-d  her  to 
Corinth.  {Cic.  Ep.  Fam.  lib.  Ix.  ep.  26.  Athan. 
lib.  V.  p.  2 16.  xii.  p.  554.  xiii.  p.  559.  ed,  Ca- 
saubon,  1612.)  On  the  passage,  a  storm 
arising,  at  which  he  appeared  terrified,  one 
of  the  crew  said  to  hira :  "  Why  are  you 
philosophers  more  afraid  than  we  ?"  "  Because 
(says  he)  we  have  more  to  lose."  (jElian, 
Hisi.  Var.  lib.  ix.  §  20.  Aul.  Gell.  lib.  xix. 
c.  I.J  At  Corinth  Aristippus  devoted  himself 
to  voluptuousnesSi  and  apologised  for  his  con.— 
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d'uct  by  saying.  "  tliat  it  was  not  pleasure  that 
was  criminal,  but  being  the  slave  of  pleasure." 
In  a  voyage  which  Aristippus  made  info  Asia 
from  Corinth,  the  vessel  was  shipwrecked  on 
the  island  of  Rhodes.  Accidentally  observing, 
as  he  came  on  shore,  a  geometrical  diagram 
drawn  upon  the  sand,  he  said  to  his  companions, 
*'  Take  courage,  1  see  the  footsteps  of  men." 
(Vitruv.  Arch.  lib.  vi.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xiv.) 
When  they  arrived  at  the  principal  town  of  the 
island,  the  philosopher  soon  procured  a  hospi- 
table reception  for  himself  and  his  fellow-tra- 
vellers ;  herein  confirming  one  of  his  own 
aphorisms :  "  If  you  ask  what  advantage  a  man 
of  letters  has  above  one  that  is  illiterate ;  send 
him  among  strangers,  and  you  will  see."  From 
Asia  Aristippus  probably  returned  to  Corinth, 
and  thence  to  jEgina ;  for  Plato  (Phadon.) 
says,'  that  he  remained  at  Mgiia  till  the  death 
ot  Socrates. 

It  was,  perhaps,  about  this  time  that  Aristip- 
pus instituted  his  school  at  Cyrene,  which,  from 
the  place,  was  called  the  Cyrenaic  sect ;  al- 
tiiough  it  must  be  owned,  that  we  have  linle 
certam  information  concerning  diis  school,  either 
during  the  life  of  its  fouuder  or  after  his 
death.  " 

At  the  period  when  the  court  of  Dionysius 
the  tyrant  of  Sicily  was  the  general  resort  of 
philosophers,  Aristippus  appeared  in  the  train  of 
that  prince  ;  and  the  easy  gaiety  of  his  manners, 
and  the  convenient  suppleness  of  his  system, 
gave  him  an  advantage  over  all  his  brethren  in 
managing  the  humours  of  the  tyrant.  When 
he  first  came  to  Syracuse,  Dionysius  asked  him 
"Why  he  visited  his  court?"  Aristippus  re- 
plied, "  To  give  what  I  have,  and  to  receive 
what  I  have  not."  At  a  public  festival,  when 
Dionysius  retjuired  all  the  guests  to  appear  in 
purple  robes,  Plato  refused  ;  but  Aristippus  a- 
dorned  himself  with  a  rich  and  splendid  dress, 
and  danced  with  all  the  ease  of  a  courtier.  By 
that  happy  versatility  which  enabled  him  to 
accommodate  himself  to  everv  circumstance,  so 
that 

"  Omnii  ArUtippuin  decuit  culor,  ctslatai  el  ret — 


"he  never  failed  to  plcrse  the  tyrant.  The  inte- 
rest which  he  posseijcd  in  the  royal  favour  ex- 
cited the  envy  of  his  brethren  ;  and  the  freedom 
with  which  he  ridiculed  their  singularities,  pro- 
voked their  resentment.  When,  or  from  what 
cause,  Aristippus  left  Syracuse,  is  not  known} 


nor  is  it  certain  whether  he  went  back  into  his 
own  country.  The  Socraric  Epistles,  by  which 
we  are  informed  that  his  daughter  Arete  wrote 
to  him  to  request  his  return,  and  that  he  fell 
sick  and  died  at  the  island  of  Lipara  on  his  re- 
turn home,  are  probably  spurious.  The  last 
incident  concerning  him,  which  deserves  credit, 
is,  that  jEschines,  after  his  return  from  Sicily, 
found  Aristippus  teaching  at  Athens  :  this  was, 
perhaps,  about  the  year  366  before  Christ. 

To  repeat  all  the  dull  or  loose  jests  which  are 
fathered  upon  Aristippus,  cannot  be  necessary. 
A  few  smart  repartees  and  good  maxims,  which 
have  been  transmitted  under  his  name,  may  be 
acceptable.  Poiyxenus,  a  friend  of  Aristippus, 
happening  to  call  upon  him  when  great  prepa- 
rations were  making  for  an  entertainment,  en- 
tered into  a  long  discourse  against  luxury  :  Aris- 
tippus grew  tired  with  his  harangue,  and  invited 
him  to  stay  and  sup  with  him ;  Poiyxenus  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  r  "  I  perceive  then  (said 
Aristippus)  it  is  not  the  luxury  of  my  table  that 
offends  you,  but  the  expense,"  Being  asked  by 
Dionysius,  why  philosophers  frequented  the 
houses  of  the  great,  but  not  the  great  those  of 
philosophers;  he  replied,  "  because  philosopher 
know  their  wants,  but  the  great  did  not  know 
theirs."  To  one  who  had  asked  what  he  had 
gained  by  philosophy,  he  answered,  "  Confi- 
dence to  speak  freely  to  any  man."  Being  re- 
proached with  his  expensive  entertainments; 
"  If  this  be  wrong  (he  said),  why  is  so  much 
"money  lavished  upon  the  feasts  of  the  gods  V 
A  wealthy  citizen  complaining  that  Aristippus, 
in  asking  five  hundred  crowns  to  instruct  his 
son,  had  required  as  much  as  would  purchase  a 
slave  ;  "  Purchase  one  then  with  the  money 
(said  the  philosopher) , and  you  will  be  master  of 
two,"  To  one  who  was  boasting  of  his  skill 
and  activity  in  swimming,  he  said,  "  Are  you 
not  ashamed  to  value  yourself  upon  that  which 
every  dolphin  can  do  tetter  ?"  In  the  midst  of 
a  dispute  with  his  friend  j^schines,  when  both 
were  growing  warm,  "  Let  us  give  over  (he 
said)  before  we  make  ourselves  the  talk  of  ser- 
vants i  we  have  quarrelled,  it  is  true,  but  I,  as 
your  senior,  have  a  right  to  make  the  first  mo- 
tion towards  reconciliation."  j^schines  ac- 
cepted theproposal, and  acknowledgedhis  friend's 
superior  generosity.  *'  Philosophers  (said  Aris- 
tippusj  excel  other  men  in  this,  that,  if  there 
were  no  laws,  they  would  live  honestly. — It  is 
better  to  be  poor  than  illiterate  ;  for  tJie  poor 
man  wants  only  money,  the  illiterate  man  wants 
that  which  distinguishes  man  from  the  brute. 
The  truly  learned  are  not  they  who  read  mucli, 
but  they  who  read  what  they  are  able  to  digest ; 
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as  the  healtlirul  man  is  not  he  who  cats  most, 
but  he  who  eats  what  nature  requires.  Young 
people  should  be  taught  whatever  may  be  useful 
to  them  when  they  become  men,"  Horace  al- 
ludes to  a  tale  concerning  Aristippus,  that,  on 
his  journey  through  Libya,  he  ordered  his  ser- 
vants to  throw  away  his  money  in  order  to 
lighten  their  burden  (Hor.  Sat,  Hb.  ii.  a.  99.): 
but  this  story  can  hardly  be  credited  of  a  man 
who  appears  to  have  been  always  fond  of  wealth 
and  splendor. 

Aristippus  was  the  man  of  pleasure  in  prac- 
tice, and  the  preceptor  of  pleasure  in  profession. 
Like  Socrates  he  dismissed  from  his  doctrine 
those  speculations  which  have  no  concern  with 
the  conduct  of  life  ;  but  he  by  no  means  adhered 
to  the  pure  system  of  morals  which  he  had 
learned  in  the  school  of  that  preceptor  of  vir- 
tue. The  fundamental  principle  of  his  doctrine, 
as  far  as  it  can  be  learned  from  the  imperfect  ac- 
-  counts  of  it  which  remain,  was,  that  pleasure 
is  the  ultimate  object  of  human  pursuit;  and 
Aat  it  is  only  in  subserviency  to  this  that  wealth, 
iamc,  friendship,  or  even  virtue,  is  to  be  desired. 
The  business  of  philosophy  he  understood  to 
be,  to  regulate  the  senses  m  such  manner  as 
will  render  them  most  productive  of  pleasure. 
Happiness  he  defined  to  be  the  aggregate  of  all 
tlie  pleasures  enjoyed  through  life.  He  held  the 
pleasures  of  the  body  to  be  superior  to  those  of 
the  mind ;  yet  he  did  not  exclude  the  latter,  noi 
derive  all  CTJoyment  from  the  selfish  gratifica- 
tion of  the  senses.  He  admitted  that  pleasure 
might  be  derived  from  the  happiness  of  others, 
and  that  we  ou^t  to  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of 
our  country.  (Diog.  Laert.  Cic.de  Fin.  lib.  ii. 
c.  71.  liK  V.  c.  ia8.  Tusc.  QuESt.  lib.  ii. 
c.  6.  iii.  13.  Dc  OfF.  iii.  33,  jElian,  lib. 
xW.  §  6.)  Though  his  doctrine  corrupted 
the  Socratic  stream,  it  retained  some  rinc- 
ture  of  the  pure  fountain  firom  which  it  flow- 
ed ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Aristippus  him- 
self always  retained  a  high  respect  for  the  cha- 
racter of  his  master ;  for  "it  is  related,  that, 
when  the  death  of  Socrates  was  the  subject  of 
conversation,  he  said,  "  My  only  wish  is,  that 
I  may  die  as  he  ^d." 

The  school  of  Aristippus,  at  Cyrene,  was 
continued  in  succession  by  his  daughter  Arete, 
Hegesias,  Anicerris,  Theodoms,  and  Bion,  and 
about  an  hundred  years  after  its  birth  expired  j 
partly  owing  perhaps  to  the  freedom  with  which 
its  professors  lived  as  well  as  taught;  hut  chiefly 
to  die  rise  of  the  Epicurean  sect,  which  gave  a 
more  philosophical  and  less  exceptionable  form 
Co  die  doctrine  of  pleasure.  Z)ieg.  La'ert.  Fit. 
Jrisi.     Stanltj.    Brueier.~E. 


ARISTO  OF  Chios,  a  Greek  philosopher 
of  the  Stoic  sect,  flourished  about  260  years 
before  Christ.  He  was  an  intimate  associate  of 
Perseus  the  son  of  Demetrius,  and  with  him  at- 
tended upon  the  lectures  of  Zcno.  From  his 
persuasive  powers  of  eloquence  he  was  called 
the  Siren.  Offending  his  master  by  his  volup- 
tuous manner  of  life,  he  went  over  to  the  school 
of  Polcmo,  and  afterwards  attempted  to  insti- 
tute a  sect  of  his  own.  He  dismissed  from  his 
plan  of  instruction  both  logic  and  physics  ;  the 
former  as  useless,  the  latter  as  above  our  com- 
prehension. Syllogisms,  he  said,  were  like  cob- 
webs, artificially  constructed,  but  too  fine  to  be 
useful.  In  opposition  to  Arcesilaus,  who  taught 
die  doctrine  of  uncertainty,  he  strenuously  ma)n- 
tained,  that  the  wise  man  docs  not  opine  but 
know.  In  order  to  refute  this  tenet,  Perseus 
engaged  one  of  twin  brothers,  who  strongly  re- 
sembled each  other,  to  lodge  a  deposit  in  his 
hands,  which  the"  other  afterwards  demanded, 
and,  after  some  hesitation  on  the  part  of  Aristo, 
received ;  whence  Aristo  was  taught,  that  he 
might  form  an  opinion  without  possessing  know- 
ledge. In  morals,  this  philosopher,  according 
to  the  representation  of  Cicero,  carried  the 
Stoic  doctrine  beyond  (he  line  of  his  master ;  not 
only  asserting,  that  virtue  alone  constitutes  the 
supreme  good,  but  that  in  other  things  there  is 
no  difierencc  (Cic.  de  Fin.  lib.  iv.  c.  27. )t 
which  can  make  one  more  to  be  desired  than 
another.  According  to  Diogenes  Lacrrius,  he 
went  still  farther,  ajid  applied  the  doctrine  of  in- 
difference even  to  moral  actions  ;  teaching,  that 
all  actions  are  alike,  and  that  to  a  Wise  man  it 
is  the  same  thing,  whether  he  perform  the  part 
of  an  Agamemnon  or  a  Thersites,  provided  on- 
ly that  he  perform  it  well,  Seneca  charges  him 
with  rejecting  the  preceprivc  part  of  philosophy 
respecting  the  particular  duties  of  life,  and  con- 
temning It,  as  belonging  rather  to  the  pssdagogue 
than  the  philosopher ;  "  as  if  fsays  that  moral- 
ist) the  philosopher  were  any  thmg  else  than  a 
pEedago^ue  of  human  kind."  (Ep.  89.  94.)  If 
Aristo  discouraged  the  use  of  moral  apliodsms 
and  maxims,  he  slighted  one  of  the  most  power- 
fiil  instruments  of  moral  discipline.  "Precepts," 
observes  Seneca  (Ep.  94-),  "  come  by  them- 
selves with  great  weight  upon  the  mind, '  whe- 
ther they  be  woven  into  a  verse,  or  reduced  to  a 
concise  sentence  in  prose."  Concerning  the 
Divine  Nature,  Aristo  taught  that  it  is  incom- 
prehensible. He  despaired  of  bein^  able  to  un- 
derstand the'  greatness  of  God  (Minuc.  Felix, 
p.  I54.);and  not  only  thought  that  the  nature  of 
God  cannot  be  comprehended,  but  doubt»l  whe- 
ther the  Gods  have  percepdoo  or  animal  life 
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(Cic.  dc  Nat.  Dcor.  lib.  i.  c.  14.) — a  doctrine 
which,  evidently,  in  effect,  denies  the  existence 
of  Deity.  An  important  observation  is  ascribed 
to  this  philosopher,  which  might  have  taught 
Others  to  avoid  that  obscure  and  ambiguous 
language  which  has  occasioned  so  much  con- 
fusion and  dissention  :  "Philosophers"  (says 
be)  injure  instead  of  benefiting  their  disciples,  if 
what  is  wdl  meant  be  ill  interpreted ;  thus  it  is, 
that  the  pupils  of  Aristippus  became  dissolute, 
and  those  ufZeno  morose."  Aristo  inveighed 
against  Arcesdaus,  yet  was  himself  addicted  to 
pleasure  even  in  his  old  age.  His  death  is  said 
to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  scorching  of  his 
bald  head  by  die  sun.  JJiog.  Ldirt.  Stanley. 
Bmcker.—t. 

ARTSTO,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  a  native 
of  the  island  of  Ceos,  Mled  the  Aristotelian  chair 
about  230  years  before  Christ,  the  fourth  in 
succession  from  the  celebrated  founder  of  the 
school.  Cicero  describes  him  as  a  neat  and 
d^nt  orator,  but  as  deficient  in  that  dignity 
and  authority  which  are  expected  in  a  philoso- 
pher. He  was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled, 
"  Amatory  Similes,"  cited  by  Athenxus.  Cic. 
de  Fin.  hb.  v.  c.  5.  Athen.  lib.  x.  p.  419.  lib, 
xii.  p.  546.     Stanliy.-^-'S.. 

Aristo,  TitUs,  a  Roman  lawyer  of 
great  talents  and  merit,  lived  in  the  time  of  Tra- 
jan, about  the  year  1 10.  We  know  nothing  of 
this  excellent  man  except  from  two  epistles  of 
the  younger  Pliny,  who  speaks  of  him  as  the 
object  of  liis  peculiar  esteem  and  aficction,  who 
was  excelled  by  none  in  learning,  or  in  purity 
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and  dignity  of  character. 
(says  Pliny)  is  his  knowledge  of  every  branch 
of  the  law !  How  intimately  is  he  acquainted 
with  history,  biography,  and  antiquities  ! 
Thert  is  nothing  you  can  desire  to  learn  which 
he  is  not  able  to  teach.  For  my  own  part, 
whenever  I  am  desirous  %o  examine  any  point 
of  recondite  learning,  I  have  recourse  to  his 
stores  of  knowledge  as  my  treasury.  What 
sincerity,  what  dignity  is  there  in  his  conversa- 
tion !  What  graceful  modesty  in  his  delibera- 
tion !  Notwithstanding  the  quickness  of  his  ap- 
prehension, he  frequendy  pauses  and  hesitates, 
examining,  distinguishing  and  weighing  with 
great  acuieness  ot  discernment  and  strength  of 
judgment  the  various  arguments  on  any  topic, 
and  tracing  them  back  to  their  first  principles. 
Added  to  this,  how  temperate  is  his  diet  I  how 
plain  his  dress  I  how  simple  his  manner  of  liv- 
ing! When  I  enter  his  apartment,  and  see  hiitf 
upon  his  couch,  I  have  before  me  an  image  of 
ancient  frugality.  All  this  is  adorned  by  a  noble 
greatness  of  miod,  which  refers  notbii^  to  show, 


but  every  thing  to  virtue,  and  which  seeks  its  . 
reward,  not  in  popular  applause,  but  in  the 
consciousness  of  having  acted  well.  In  short 
you  wil!  not  easily  find  among  our  professed 
philosophers,  who  assume  the  outward  garb  of 
wisdom,  any  one  who  deserves  to  be  brought 
into  comparison  with  this  worthy  man.  He 
does  nor,  it  is  true,  frequent  the  schools  or  the 
porticos  ;  nor  does  he  entertain  the  leisure  of 
others  and  his  own  with  long  disjiutations  :  but 
his  talents  are  more  usefully  employed  at  the  bar, 
and  in  public  business ;  assisting  many  in  the 
capacity  of  an  advocate,  and  still  more  in  that 
of  a  friendly  adviser  ;  nor  ought  he  to  yield  to 
any  one  the  first  place  in  chastity,  piety,  probity 
and  fortitude."  In  the  sequel,  Pliny  proceeds 
to  describe  to  his  friend  the  patience  with  which 
Aristo  was,  at  that  time,  enduring  a  painful 
disease,  which  threatened  his  life.  We  must, 
however,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  his  pane- 
gyrist, pronounce  it  a  material  deduction  from 
HM  merit  of  this  valuable  man,  and  certainly  no 
proof  of  his  heroism,  that  in  this  illness  he  called 
his  friends  to  his  bed~Eide,  and  entreated  them  to 
ask  his  physicians  what  turn  they  apprehended 
his  distemper  would  take ;  that,  if  they  pro- 
nounced it  incurable,  he  might  voluntarily  put 
an'  end  to  his  life.  He  added,  indeed,  that  if 
there  were  hopes  of  his  recovery  he  would  wait 
the  event  with  patience,  because  he  thought  it 
due  to  the  tears  and  entieaties  of  his  wife  and 
daughter,  and  to  the  importunity  of  his  friends, 
not  voluntarily  to  destroy  their  hopes,  if  the  case 
was  not  entirely  desperate.  It  would  surely 
have  been  moreheroic  and  meritorious  to  have 
resolved,  at  all  events,  to  wait  the  course  of  na-* 
ture  with  fortitude.  In  another  letter,  which  is 
addressed  to  Aristo  himself,  Pliny  highly  com- 
mends his  skill  in  the  law,  and  requests  nis  opi- 
nion on  a  case  of  difficulty.  Ansto  probably 
recovered  from  his  dangerous  illness;  but  the 
time  and  manner  of  his  death  are  unknown. 
Aulus  Gcllius  speaks  of  him  as  the  author  of 
many  books,  and  mentions  one  of  his  works, 
in  which  he  had  read,  that  all  manner  of  theft 
Was  allowed  among  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
Plin.  Epiit.  lib.  i.  ep.  22.  lib.  viii.  ep.  14. 
Aul.  Cell.  lib.  xi.  c.  18.  Sayle.—E. 

ARISTOBULUS  I.  a  king  of  the  Jews, 
the  son  of  Hyrcanus,  succeeded  his  father  in 
the  priesthood,  and  was  the  first  Jewish  high- 
piiest  who  wore  a  crown.  His  conduct  dis- 
graced both  his  regal  and  sacerdotal  character. 
He  associated  Antigonus,  his  eider  brother, 
with  him  in  the  government ;  but  kept  his  two 
younger  brothers  in  prison,  together  with  his 
mother,  whom  he  starved  to  death.     To  com- 
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y[ctc  his  crimes,  lie  afterwards,  through  the 
false  accusations  of  his  quccii  Salome,  put  An- 
ligonus  todcoth.  He  added  to  his  dominions  a 
part  of  Ituria,  and  compeiled  the  inhabitants  to 
receive  the  Jewish  rchgion.  He  died,  with 
great  rcmoi^e,  in  the  year  104  before  Christ, 
after  having  reigned  only  one  year.  Joitph. 
Jnt.  lib.  iiH  c.  i3,  19.  kulp.  Sev.  lib.  it.— E. 
ARISTOBULUS  11.  a  king  of  the  Jews, 
was  the  son  of  Alexander  J  annas  us.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  his  mother  Alexandra,  in  the 
year  69  before  Christ,  he  dispossessed  his  brother 
Hyrcanus  of  the  kingdom,  and  permitted  him 
only  to  retain  the  oSice  of  high -priest.  Arelas, 
king  of  the  Arabians,  taking  the  part  of  Hyrca- 
nus, besieged  Aristobulus  in  the  lempie  of  Je- 
rusalem. On  the  part  of  Aristobulus  appeared 
Scaurus,  lieutenant  of  Pompev,  who  defeated 
his  enemies.  Both  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus 
appUed  to  Pompey,  who  was  then  at  Damas- 
cus, entreating  his  assistance.  Pompey  espoused 
the  cause  of  Hyrcanus,  and  laid  siege  to  Jeru- 
salem, which  he  took  in  tlie  63d  year  before 
Christ.  He  sent  the  king,  and  his  sons  Alexan- 
der and  Antigonus,  prisoners  to  Rome.  Aristo- 
bulus, however,  with  his  younger  son,  escap- 
ed ;  and,  returning  to  Jud^a,  he  collected  an 
army  to  suppon  him  upon  the  throne  ;  but  this 
attempt  proved  unsuccessful,  and  be  was  again 
carried  prisoner  to  Rome.  Julius  Casar,  soon 
after,  in  expectation  of  his  services  in  Asia, 
gave  him  his  liberty  ;  but  the  partisans  of  Pom- 
pey poisoned  him.  He  was  a  wise  and  couia- 
geous  prince,  but  the  hatred  of  Pompey  proved 
ocstruclive    to  him.      Joseph,    Jnt.     lib.    xiv. 

C.  1,2.— E. 

ARISTOBULUS,  an  Alexandrian  Jew, 
who  flourished  about  120  years  before  Christ, 
was  preceptor  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  eldest  son 
of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  king  of  Egypt.  He 
bore  the  character  of  a  peripatetic  philosopher, 
and  united  the  study  of  the  Aristotciiau  system 
with  that  of  the  Mosaic  Jaw.  Eusebius  speaks  of 
him  as  a  favourite  of  Ptolemy,  andcitesa"  Com- 
mentary on  iheBooks  of  Moses,"  which  was  in- 
scribed to  that  prince.  In  this  work  the  author 
asserts,  that  one  part  of  the  law  had  been  trans- 
lated into  Greek  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  and 
that  the  whole  was  translated  under  the  care  of 
Demetrius  Phaleraeus  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Fhiladelphus.  But  this  commentary  was  not 
written  till  120  years  after  the  reign  of  that  king, 
Demetrius  Phalerjcus  could  not  Imvc  the  care  of 
the  Septuagint  translalion  according  to  this  ac- 
count :  for,  during  all  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Fhiladelphus,  he  was  in  a  state  of  exile  ;  that 
prince  entertaining  a  settled  enmity  against  him 


for  having  advised  his  father  to  choose  anothei 
successor.  It  is  therefore  probable,  that  Aristo- 
bulus either  himself  invented  tlie  story  of  the 
seventy  interprc re rs,  or  borrowed  it  from  Aristeaj 
(Seethe  article  Aristeas),  in  order  to  give  the 
Septuagint  transbtion  greater  credit  with  his  bre- 
thren in  Palestine.  Thissuspicion  is  confirmed 
by  another  citation  in  Eusebius  from  this  work, 
of  sundry  verses  of  Orpheus,  in  which  mention 
is  made  of  Moses  and  Abraham.  These  verses 
arc  also  found  in  the  works  of  Justin  Martyr, 
but  with  such  "variations  as  render  their  authen- 
ticity doubtful.  From  Qeinent  of  Alexandria 
(Stromal,  lib.  i.)  we  learn,  that  Aristobulus  was 
desirous  of  deriving  the  Greek  pliilosophy  fi"oin 
a  Hebrew  origin,  and  estiiblishing  an  opinion, 
that  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  other  Greek  philo- 
sophers,  were  acquainted  with  the  Jewish  Law. 
We  may  therefore  reasonably  suspect  that  Aris- 
tobulus, to  gratify  his  own  vanity  and  that  of 
his  brethren,  and  to  give  the  Scriptures  of  his 
nation  credit  with  his  prince,  forged  these  verses. 
On  the  whole  we  must  leave  Aristobulus  under 
the  suspicion  of  having  practised  pious  frauds. 
Euseb.  Prop.  Ev.  lib.  vii.  c.  13.  hb,  viii.  c.  8, 
9.     Dupln,  Prelim.  Bruikrr. — E. 

ARISTOGITON  was  a  citizen  of  Athens, 
whose  name  is  rendered  celebrated  by  the  deed  of 
tyrannicide.  The  story  is  related  by  authors 
with  considerable  variety ;  but  the  following 
narration  seems  nearest  the  truth.  Harmodius. 
a  very  beautiful  youth,  was  beloved,  according 
to  the  Greek  custom,  by  Aristogiton,  a  young 
man  of  an  obscure  condition-  Hipparchns,  the 
son  of  Pisistratus,  who,  with  his  brodier  Hippias, 
then  ruled  the  Athenian  state  with  an  unconsti- 
tutional authority,  was  a  rival  in  the  love  of 
Harmodius  ;  and,  meeting  with  a  repulse,  treated 
him  with  "public  insult.  The  two  friends, 
thereupon  (B.  C,  516,)  plotted  the  death  of  both 
the  tyrants,  with  the  restoration  of  liberty  to  the 
people  of  Athens.  They  engaged  several  of 
their  acquaintance  in  the  consj^racy  ;  but  upoQ 
some  suspicion  of  its  discovery,  they  began  to 
act  before  they  were  prepared.  Tliey  fell  upon 
Hipparchus,  and  dispatched  him  ;  but  the  peo- 
ple iKit  seconding  them,  Harmodius  was  killed 
by  the  guards,  and  Aristogiton  secured.  Hip- 
pias  made  a  severe  inquisition  into  the  plot,  and 
put  Aristogiton  to  the  torture  in  older  to  force 
him  to  declare  his  accomplices.  He  named  the 
most  intimate  friends  of  Hippias  one  after  ano- 
ther, who  were  immediately  put  to  death;  after 
which,  on  being  asked  by  the  tyrant  if  there 
were  no  more,  "  There  now  remains  (said  Aris- 
togiton with  a  smile)  only  yourself  worthy  of 
death."     Leiena>a  commoncourtezan,  said  by- 
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■erne  to  have  been  the  miBtress  of  Hannodit»| 
behaved  with  equal  intrepidity ;  for,  fearing 
lest  the  force  of  torments  might  extort  a  con- 
fes£i(m  from  her,  she  bit  off  her  tongue  and  si»t 
it  out.  Hip|Has  was  expelled  three  years  after 
Ihisevcntt  ana  the  former conilitution  of  Athens 
wa«  restored.  The  Athenians,  ever  extreme  in 
their  attachments,  paid  the  most  unbounded  ho- 
BOurs  to  the  memory  of  Harmodius  and  Aristo- 
giton  ;  causing  their  statues,  by  Praxiteles,  to  be 
^aced  in  the  forum,  singinr  hytnns  to  their 
praise  at  die  Paiiathensea,  and  decreeing  that  no 
slave  shoutd.ever  beartheir names.  Itmightbe 
pdittc  thus  to  work  upon  the  patriotic  spirit; 
but  lieither  the  characters  nor  motives  of  these 
conspirators  appear  to  have  deserved  such  testi- 
monies of  respect,  ffnvdatus.  ThueyJidts. 
PiiHar<k.     Univers.  Hisi.—k. 

ARISTOMENES,  one  of  those  heroic  cba- 
HCters,  in  a  small  state,  which  liberty  alone  can 
produce,  was  the  son  of  Nicomedei,  descend- 
ed froCa  the  toyal  family  of  Messene.  Indig- 
nant at  the  grievouc  servitude  under  which  the 
Messenians  were  held  by  the  Spart^s,  he  ex- 
cited them  to  take  up  arms,  in  conjunction  with 
&e  Arglvfis  and  Arcadians;  and  thus  com- 
nencadthe  second  Messcnian  war,  fi.  C.  68c. 
In  the  £rst  baitie  the  Spartans  were  defi:atcai ' 
and  Aristomenes  gained  so  much  repotation, 
that  his  countrymen  unanimously  saluted  him 
king.  H?  declined,  however,  this  title,  an^  was  ' 
contented  widi  tlut  of  general.  Soon  after,  he 
^crionned  a  darii^  exploit,  the  object  of  which 
occmt  to  have  been  to  rouse  the  superstitious 
fears  of  the  Spartans.  He  entered  their  city  by 
ni^t  in  disguise,  and  hung  up  a  shield  in  the 
temple  of  Minerva,  with  an  inscription,  im- 
^rting  that  Aristoincncs  dedicated  this  ofier- 
ing  to  the  goddess  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  Spar- 
tans. Again  taking  the  field  with  a  more  nu- 
merous confederate  army,  he  gave  the  Lacedae- 
monians a  second  and  bloody  defeat ;  and  af- 
terwards took  and  pillaged  one  of  their  towns, 
and  repulsed  with  great  slaughter  a  body  of 
troops  sent  to  recover  it.  In  this  action  he  had 
a  spear  thrust  through  his  thigh  ;  but,  when 
cured  of  his  wound,  he  marched  to  invest  Spar- 
ta itself,  whence,  however,  he  retreated  without 
success.  In  the  third  year  of  the  war  the  Spar- 
tans entered  the  Messenian  territory  with  a  great 
£orcc ;  and  another  engagement  ensued,  in  which, 
throueh  the  treachery  of  Aristocrates  king  of 
Arcadia,  the  Messcnians  were  overthrown  with 
the  loss  of  the  greatest  part  of  their  army. 
Aristomenes  was  now  reduced  to  fortify  a  few 
places,  and  give  up  the  rest  of  the  country  to 
the  enemy.     Yet,  itill  resolved  .not  to.  submit, 
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he  cdlecPed  «  kmell  band  of  chosen  men, 
with  which  he  continually  harrassed  the  Spar- 
tans, and  even  made  inroads  into  Laconia.  He 
was  at  lenzth  surrounded  and  made  prisonerj  to 
the  great  joy  of  the  Spartans,  who  threw  him 
into  a  deep  cavern  in  the  midst  of  the  wounded 
and  dying.  Three  days  he  continued  in  this  si- 
tuation, almost  famished,  and  poisoned  hf  the 
stench  of  putrid  carcases ;  when,  hearing  near 
him  a  fox  preying  upon  a  dead  body,  he  seized 
it  by  a  hind  leg,  and,  suffering  it  to  struggle 
away,  followed  till  it  ted  to  a  small  hole  through 
which  light  was  discerned.  Tliis  aperturte  hcj 
with  great  labour,  enlarged  by  hit  hands  and 
nails,  till  it  afforded  him  a  paslage  through; 
and,  before  he  was  missed,  he  had  got  to  his 
countrymen  at  their  post  on  mount  Era.  He 
soon  renewed  his  ravages  among  the  enemy, 
and  compelled  them  to  a  truce ;  but,  during  its 
continuance,  he  was  perfidiously  seized  by  some 
Cretans  in  the  service  of  Sparta,  aud  hurried 
away  captive.  The  Cretans,  seven  in  number, 
stopping  with  him  at  the  house  of  a  widow 
with  one  dau^ter,  suffered  themselves  to  be 
ovtrcome  by  wine.  When  they  were  in  this 
state,  the  women,  cutting  the  thongs  with  which 
Aristomenes  was  fastened,  set  him  at  liberty. 
He  then  slew  all  his  guards,  and  returned  to 
Era  with  the  mother  and  daughter,  the  latter  of 
whom  he  irtarricd  to  his  son.  Era  was  soon 
after  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  ^rtans ; 
but  Aristomenes,  forming  his  men  into  a  co- 
lumn, marched  directly  to  the  enemy's  line, 
which  opened  to  the  right  and  left,  ana  let  htiH 
pass  without  molestation.  The  Arcadians  re- 
ceived him  and  his  small  band  with  great  kind- 
ness ;  when  he  proposed  to  the  assembled  people 
a  bolder  exploit  than  any  he  had  yet  undertaken. 
"  I  have  still  left  (said  he)  five  hundred  brave 
soldiers  who  will  ftJlow  me  any  whither.  Now 
the  Spartans  ate  employed  in  the  pillage  of  Era, 
if  you  assist  me,  I  will  march  straight  Co  Lace- 
dzmon  and  surprise  it."  This  proposal  was  re- 
ceived with  great  applause,  and  would  have 
been  executec^  had  not  the  Arcadian  king  found 
pretences  to  delay  it  till  he  sent  to  Sparta  to 
put  them  on  their  guard.  His  treachcrjr,  how- 
ever, was  discovered,  and  the  enraged  people 
stoned  him  to  dtttlh.  The  Messenians,  under 
the  conduct  of  the  son  of  Aristomenes  and  ano  - 
ther  leader,  passed  over  to  Sicily,  where  they 
founded  the  city  of  Messina.  Aristomenes, 
however,  remained  in  Greece,  still  planning 
great  designs  against  the  power  of  the  Spartans  ;. 
when  death  freed  them  from  the  most  inveterate 
enemy  they  had  cv^r  experienced.  The  inde- 
pendence of  his  country  expired  with  him.  TIm 
3C 
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high  character  he  maintained  m  Greece  ap~ 
pcared  in  the  great  matches  he  procured  for  his 
daughters  ;  in  relation  to  which  it  is  said,  that  a 
person  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Rhodes,  hav- 
ing comulted  the  oracle  at  Delphos  whom  he 
should  marr)^  and,  being  directed  to  pay  his 
court  to  the  daughter  of  the  most  worthy  of 
the  Greeks,  the  answer  was  understood  to  al- 
lude to  the  daughter  of  Aristonienes,  whom, 
inconsequence,  he  espoused.  It  was  on  a  visit 
to  .this  3on-in-law  that  Ar4Stomenes  died,  anda 
magnificent  tomb  was  erected  for  him  in  Rhodes. 
Diodorus  Shut.  Pausonias.  Univers.  Hist. — A. 
ARISTOPHANES,  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous of  the  Grecian  comic  poets,  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  B.  C. 
contemporary  with  Sophocles,  Socrates,  Euri- 

fides,  and  some  of  the  greatest  men  in  Greece. 
t  is  not  well  known  what  was  his  native  coun- 
try ;  but  he  settled  at  Athens,  where  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  denizen,  and  held  in  high  estimation. 
He  displayed  great  talents  for  poetry  at  an  early 
age;  and,  when  he  grew  up,  addicted  him- 
self to  the  Oid  Comedy,  the  characteristic  of 
which  was,  introducing  real  personages  by 
name  on  the  stage,  in  order  to  make  them  the 
objects  of  invective  or  ridicule.  Aristophanes 
seems  at  first  to  have  employed  this  dangerous 
power  for  die  correction  of  abuses  in  the  state. 
He  was  equally  an  enemy  to  corruption  and 
usurpatioD  in  the  great,  and  to  the  follies  and 
vices  of  the  people,  whom  he  lashed  without 
scruple,  regardless  of  their  sovereign  authority. 
Nor  does  It  seem  improbable  that  he  was  an 
usefulinstrumentinreformingmany  things  wrong 
in  the  administration.  But  party  and  personal  en- 
«nity  operated  upon  him  as  they  have  done  upon 
almost  all  public  satirists  ;  and  the  lovers  of  vir- 
tue will  never  forgive  him  for  his  malignant  at- 
tack upon  the  reputation  and  life  of  Socrates. 
His  comedy  of  "  The  Clouds"  was  written 
■expressly  against  that  excellent  man,  whom  he 
endeavours  to  turn  into  ridicule  by  buffoonery, 
while  at  die  same  -time  he  loads  him  with  the 
most  serious  accusations.  This  piece,  though 
at  first  it  displeased  the  people,  yet  is  imagined 
in  the  end  to  have  contiibuted  a  large  share  to- 
wards preparing  the  Atheraans  for  tliat  unjust 
decree  which  deprived  the  age*of  its  best  oraa- 
ment.  His  calumnious  attacks  upon  eminent 
persons  gave  lise  to  a  law,  procured  by  AIci  - 
biades,  against  marJcing  out  any  character  by 
name  in  comic  representations  ;  and  this  was  the 
origin  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  wherein  the  sa- 
tire was  concealed  under  the  mask  of  fiction. 

Whatever  might.be  thought  of  the  morality 
4)S  Aristophanes,  :no  man  could  be  more  tlie 


object  of  popular  admiration.  Tn  ages  much 
better  qualified  to  judge  of  his  general  merits 
than  any  modem  times  can  be,  he  was  thou^t 
to  unite  alt  the  peculiar  elegancies  of  tlie  Attic 
Muse  with  an  in isni table -taTcnt  for  wit  and  hu- 
mour. The  sweetness  and  purity  of  his  style  so 
ingratiated  him  with  Plato,  though  so  intimate 
a  disciple  of  Socrates,  that  in  an  epigram  he 
represents  the  Graces  searching  for  a  durable 
mansion,  and  at  length  fixing  it  in  the  mind  of 
Aristophanes ;  and  uie  iBOSt  eloauent  of  the 
Greek  fathers  of  the  church,  St.  Chrysostom, 
is  said  always  to  have  laid  him  under  his  i»l- 
low.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  his  wit  often  dege- 
nerates into  mere' scurrility,  that  his  humour  is 
often  extravagance  and  buffoonery,  and  that  he 
frequently  violates  decency  in  the  grossest  man- 
ner. In  these  points,  it  is  true,  one  age  and 
nation  cannot  perfectly  enter  into  tliefeeJmgs  of 
another :  yet  there  are  principles  of  decorum 
which  belong  to  all;  -and  many  of  the  ancients 
felt  and  censured  the  faults  of  Aristophanes. 
Little  is  known  concerning  the  incidents  of  his 
life,  hut  he  is  supposed  to  have  lived  to  a  great 
age.  He  is  said  to  have  written  fifty-four 
comedies,  of  which  only  eleven  remain,  "The 
Clouds'"  beii^  one.  "  Plulus"  is  one  of  die 
most  esteemed.  The  best  editions  of  Aristo- 
phanes are  those  of  Kuster,  Bergler,  and  Bninck. 
Vessius,  Pott.  Grac.  LU.  Gyrald.  Afertri. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

ARISTOIXE,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
philosophers  of  ancient  Greece,  the  founder  of 
tfie  Peripatetic  sect,  the  son  of  Nicomachut  and 
Pliasstias,  was  born  at  Stagyra,  .a  town  of 
Thrace,  upon  the  river  Strymon,  in  the  lirst 
year  of  the  99th  Olynwiad,  or  384  years  be- 
fore  Christ.  (Diog.  Laert.  Dionys.  Hal. 
Epist.  ad  Ammzum.}  From  the  plage  of  his 
birth  he  is  called  the  Stagyrite.  Both  his  pa> 
rents  dying  in  his  childhood,  Proxenus  of  Atar- 
na  in  Mysia  took  the  chafge  of  his  education. 
The  respect  which  Aristotle  afterwards  showed 
to  the  memory  of  his  master,  by  educaring  and 
adopting  his  son,  is  a  sufficient  proof  Chat  this 
charge  was  faithfully  executed.  It  is  related  by 
.^lian  (Var.  Hist.  lib.  v.  c.  9.),  and  by  Athe- 
UKUS,  on  the  authority  of  an  epistle  of  Epicu- 
rus (Dcipnosoph,  bb.  viji.  p,  3$4.),  that  Aris- 
totle in  his  youth  addicted  himself  to  pleamre> 
and  wasted  his  whole  patrimony  ;  that  he  af- 
terwards went  into  the  army  ;  and  that,  not 
finding  this  mode  of  life  suited  to  his  inclina- 
tions, he  professed  me<licine,  and  practised  phar- 
macy at  Athens,  till  accident  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  philosophy.  But  the  credit  of  this  story 
is  iil-suppuited ;  and  it  contradicts  the  accounts 
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of  Dmgetif s  Laertius,  who  says,  that  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Aristotle  became  a  disciple  of  Plato  at 
seventeen  years  of  age  ;  an  account  confirmed 
by  otHer  writers.  (Dionys.  Hal.  Synccllus. 
Conf.  Aristocles  ap.  Euseo.  Prxp.  £v.  lib.  xv. 
c.  a.) 

The  penetrating  understanding  of  Aristotle 
attracted  the  general  admiration  of  the  Acade- 
my :  his  master  called  him  the  mind  of  the  school; 
aitd  when  he  happened  to  be  absent,  it  was  said, 
"  Intellect  is  not  here."  He  was  not  less  cele- 
brated for  his  diligent  application  to  study,  and 
his  extensive  acquaintance  with  books  :  Plato 
gave  him  the  appellation  of  the  great  reader.  The 
manner  in  which  Aristotle  treated  his  master, 
and  the  length  of  time  during  which  he  conti- 
nued in  his  school,  are  variously  represented  by 
different  writers.  jElian  reports  (Vai.  Hist, 
lib.  iii.  c.  19.)  that  Aristotle,  by  the  effemi- 
nate elegance  of  his  dress,  and  by  his  pertness 
and  loquacity,  gave  great  oSence  to  his  master; 
and  that  in  resentment  of  the  preference  which 
Plato  shewed  to  Xenocrates  and  Speusippus, 
be  came  into  the  school  during  their  absence, 
and  perplexing  with  subtle  ouestions'  the  vene- 
rable old  man,  whose  Acuities,  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  were  failing,  drove  him  from  the  Aca- 
demy, and  took  possession  of  the  chair,  till  it 
was  reclaimed  for  Plato  by  his  disciple  Xeno- 
phon.  This  story  is  supported  by  Aristoxcnus, 
as  cited  by  Eusebius ;  [Euseb.  Prxp.  Ev.  lib. 
XV.  c,  2.)  and  Aristoclcs,  who  (Ibid.)  refutes 
several  other  charges  against  Aristotle,  seems 
to  admit  his  ingratitude  to  his  master.  Dio- 
genes Laertius  says,  that  Aristotle  withdrew, 
during  Plato's  life-time,  from  the  Academy  ; 
and  adds,  thai  his  master,  on  this  account, 
compared  hun  to  a  well-fed  colt  who  kicks 
its  dam.  There  is,  however,  great  reason  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  this  story,  Jfelian  is  too  fa- 
bulous a  writer  to  be  eniiiled  to  implicit  credit. 
Aristoxenus,  as  Suidas  has  observed  (In  Aris- 
tox.),  entertained  a  personal  enmity  against 
Aristotle  for  preferring  Theophrastus  fcforc 
him  in  the  succession  of  his  school,  and  after 
his  death  aspersed  his  memory.  If  Aristoxenus 
was  the  auliior  of  the  report,  ^Elian,  Diogenes 
Laertius  and  others  might  receive  it  from  him 
without  any  other  authority.  In  the  "  Life  of 
Aristotle,"  written  in  Greek,  ascribed  by  some 
to  Ammonius,  and  by  others  to  Philoponus,  it 
is  expressly  denied  that  Aristotle  set  up  a  school 
during  Plato's  life ;  and  in  the  old  Latin  transla- 
tion of  this  Life  it  is  added,  that  Aristoxenus  was 
the  author  of  this  calumny.  We  have,  then, 
no  sufficient  proof  that  Aristotle  instituted  a  new 
Met  before  the  death  of  Plato^     It  is  a  strong 


presumption  tO'  the  contrary,  that,  after  the 
death  of  his  master,  he  honoured  his  memory  by 
a  funeral  eulogy  (Olympiod.  Comm.  in  Gorg. 
Plat.)  and  erected  a  monument,  on  which  he 
inscribed  an  epitaph  expressive  of  the  highest 
respect.  In  the  Latin  version  of  the  ancient 
Life  of  Aristotle  above  mentioned,  a  translated 
copy  of  this  epitaph  is  preserved : 


To  Plito'i  lacrcd  nirar  Ihii  tomb  ii  rear'd, 
A  name  by  Ati>tDtlc  lonfxtynt'i'. 
Far  hence,  je  vulgsr  herd!  por  Jare  totliia 
Wit!)  iiDplnui  praise  thii  evei  ballow'd  faae. 

It  might  have  been  expected,  upon  the  death 
of  Plato,  that  Aristotle's  superior  talents  would 
have  procured  him  the  succession  to  his  mas- 
ter's chair  in  the  Academy.  Upon  the  election 
of  Speusippus,  Aritotle,  now  thirty-seven  years 
of  age,  retired  from  Athens,  probably  in  dis- 
gust, and  went  to  reside  with  Hermias,  governor 
of  Atarna  in  Mysia,  who  received  him  with 
great  affection.  After  three  years,  Hermias 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death  by  Ana- 
xcrxes  king  of  Persia.    Upon  this,   Aristotle 

E laced  a  statue  of  his  friend  in  the  temple  of 
)elphos,  and  wrote  in  his  praise  an  epitaph, 
and  a  hymn  to  Virtue.  (See  this  hymn,  ac- 
companied with  ingenious  notes,  and  an  elegant 
translation,  in  bishop  Hurd's  Notes  on  Horace's 
Art  of  Poetry,  ver.  2ig.)  From  respect  to  the 
memory  of  his  friend,  he  married  Pythias,  his  sis- 
ter, whom  the  death  of  Hermias  had  reduced  to 
poverty.  He  then  removed,  but  from  what  In- 
ducement we  do  not  learn,  to  the  city  of  Mlty- 
Icne. 

After  a  short  interval,  this  illustrious  philoso- 
pher was  summoned  to  take  the  charge  of  the 
education  of  a  youth  who  was  destined  to  make 
as  distinguished  a  figure  in  the  political  world  as 
his  preceptor  in  the  world  of  science.  Philip 
king  of  Macedon,  having  heard  of  the  fame  of 
Aristotle,  wrote  him  the  following  letter;  (Aul, 
Cell.  lib.  ix.  c.  3.) 

Philip  to  Aristotle  wishith  health: 
"  Be  informed  that  I  have  a  son.  I  am  very 
thankful  to  the  gods,  not  so  much  for  his  birth, 
as  that  he  was  bOm  in  the  same  age  with  you  ; 
for  if  you  will  take  the  charge  of  his  education 
and  instruction,  he  will  become  worthy  both  of 
us,  and  of  the  kingdom  which  he  willinherit." 

Aristotle  accepted  the  charge;  and  in  the 
fourth  year  of  die  109th  Olympiad,  or  the  341st 
before  Christ,  when  Alexander  was  fourteen 
years  of  age,  he  went  inte  Macedonia,  and  took 
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up  his  residence  in  the  court  of  Philip.     Here  he  tions,  where,  says  Plutarch,  are  stiJl  seen  Ari»- 

remained   five    years    ( Josrin.  Hist.    lib.   xli.  totle's  stone  scats  and  shady  walks.    This  reno- 

«.  16.),  instructing  his  pupil  in  eloquencp,  phy-  vation  of  his  native  city  Aristotle  had  the  grati- 

sics,  ediics,  and  policies,  and  in  toe  more  ab-  fication  of  witnessing.     He  viSkeJ  Stagyra,  and 

stnise,  or  esoteric,  doctrines  of  philosophy.  That  assisted  his  countrymen   in  framing  rules   for 

the  abstract  science  of  metaphysics  formed  a  their  school,  and  laws  for  iheir  common-wealth. 

part  of  Alexander's  education,  appears  from  an  In  ctxiimein oration  of  their  oWigatirms  to  their 

anecdote  related  by  Plutarch.     (Plut.  Vit.  Alex.  fc»ow-citi«en,  and  in  honour  of  his  sin^lar 

Auius  Gelt.  lib.  xx.   c.   5.)       While   Alex-  merit,  the  Stagyrites,  after  his  death,  instituted 

ander  was  in  Asia,  having  been  informed  that  an  annual  Aristotelian  festival. 
Aristotle  had  published  a  book  in  which  the  doc-         Upon  the  accession  of  Alexander  to   the 

tiines  usually   concealed  by  philosophers  from  throne  of  Macedon,  when  he  formed  tlie  ambi- 

common  auditors  were  laid  open,   he  expressed  rious  project  of  conquering  Asia,  Aristotle  re- 

to  him  his  disapprobation  t>f  this  measure  in  the  fused  to  accompany  him  in  his  expeilition,  and, 

following  letter  :  leaving  with  him  his  kinsman  Cafilstlicnes,  re- 

.  turned,  after  a  long  absence,  to  Athens.     The 

AlexaKDEI  M  Aristotle  Praspenly.  separation  did  not  dissolve  the  bond  of  affection 

"  Youhavcdonewronginlivingopen  thtwe  between  the  royal  pupil  and  his  preceptor.     A 

-parts  of  science  which  have  hitherto  been  re-  friendly  correspondence  was  carried  on  between 

served  for  the  car  of  select  auditors.     In  what  them  ;     and  Alexander,    to    furnish   Aristode 

shall  wc  differ  from  others,  if  all  the  world  be  mawriats  for   his  Natural  History,  aeot  him, 

made  acquainted  with  what  we  have,  learned  at  a  vast  expence,  from  dift^rent  countries,  a 

from  you?  I  had  rather  excel othera  in  the  pos-  large    colkction    of    anii^als.       (Plin.    Hist. 

session  of  the  most  valiuble  branches  of  know-  Nat.  hb.  viii.  c.  16.     Athen.  lib.  ix.}     \\may 

]edge,  than  in  the  extent  of  my  power  and  do-  be  regretted,  however,  Ifiac  afi«-wardi,  when 

tninion.     Farewell."  CallisthencsfcU under  thetfspleasure  ofAlcxan- 

Anstotle,  in  retun;,  ap<4ogised  for  himself  by  der,  the  resentment  was  iransftTTcd,  probabljr 

saying,  that  the  higher  btanciieB  of  bis  doctrine  wirtiout  any  sufficient  reason,   to   Aristotle ; 

inight  be  said  to  be  publifihad,  and  not  published  and  that,   m>m  this   time,   a  mutual  aliens- 

as  none  hut  those  who  had  attended  his  lectipres  tion  took  place  between  the  philosopher  and  the 

could  understand  them.     Plutarch  adds,  thaf'  he  prince. 

believes  Alexander  to  have  been  also  taught  by  At  Athens,  Aristotle  found  the  academy  oc- 
Aristorie  the  science  of  medicine,  and  retu^s  to  cupied  by  Xenocrates,  who  succeeded  Speusip- 
his  letters  to  prove  that  he  was  fond  not  only  of  pus.  He,  however,  obtained  from  the  magis- 
the  theory,  but  ^k  practice.  It  was  with  greater  tratcs  permission  to  occupy  the  Lycieum,  a  large 
propriety  that  the  philosopher  introduced  his  open  building  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  hither- 
pupil  to  an  acquaintance  with  polite  learning,  to  used  for  militarv  exercise.  Here,  probably  in 
and,  particularly,  that  he  inspired  hini  with  so  the  second  year  of  the  1 1  ith  Olympiad,  or  the 
great  a  fondness  for  the  writings  of  Homer,  thai  335th  before  Christ,  Aristotle  opened  his  school, 
afterwards  the  moaarch  and  thecofiqufttior  mado  and  founded  a  new  sect  of  philosophers.  In 
them  his  daily  companion,  kept  them  in  a  rich  this  place  he  daily  gave  instructions  to  his  disci- 
casket  which  he  had  taken  from  Parius,  and,  pies,  usually  walkmg  as  he  discoursed.  From 
at  night,  laid  them  under  his  pillow  with  his  this  circumstance  hia  foHowers  were  called  Pc- 
swoid.  With  so  much  ability  and  fidelity  did  ripatetics,  and  his  system  the  Peripatetic  philoso- 
Arlstotleexccutetheofiiceof  preceptor  to  Alex-  phy.  (Aul.  Gell.  lib.  xx.  c.  4.)  At  length 
andcr,  that  he  obtained  the  wann  affection  of  when  the  number  of  his  auditors  increased,  he 
his  pupil,  and  the  high  esteem  and  confideucc  of  delivered  his  lectures  sitting.  The  doctrine  whi(:h 
Philip  and  Olympias.  Alexander  professed  him-  he  delivered  was  of  two  kinds ;  the  exoteric, 
Aclfmoreindcbted  to  his  tutor  than  to  his  father,  comprehending  rhetoric,  logic,  and  politics, 
because  the  latter  had  only  gi^-en  him  life,  but  delivered  to  all  young  men  without  distinction  ; 
the  former  had  taueht  him  the  art  of  living  well,  and  the  acroamatic,  or  esoteric,  intended  for  the 
In  recompence  of  Aristotle's  meritorious  ser-  privafeearof  hisselectdisciples;  the  former  led 
viccf,  Philip,  at  hia  request,  rebuilt  die  town  ©f  tures  were  delivered  in  the  evening,  the  latter  in 
Stagyra,  which  he  had  formerly  dismantled,  re-  the  morning  ;  whence  Aristotle  was  said  to 
^OTM  the  inhabitants  to  their  former  privileges,  have  his  evening  and  his  morning  walk :  die  au- 
aodprovided  them,  iaan  adjacent  place,  a  pub-  ditorsof  both  were  numerous. 
lie  khool  for  their  studies  anlliterary  ooBve»a-        The  supmorityof  Aristotle'sahili^anddte 
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ttovdtj  of  hti  doctrine*  created  him  nuny  ri- 
valf  and  encmiet.  After  haviag  taught  ia  the 
LycKUiD  thirteen  years  with  the  iitghest  reputa- 
tion, be  was  accused  br  Eurymedon,  a  priest 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  tacrcd  myitcrics,  of 
impiety.  The  nature  of  this  accusation  is  not 
well  known.  The  only  paniculars  mentioned 
by  Diogenes  Laertius  are,  that  Aristotle  wrote 
some  lines  in  honour  of  Hennias,  which  were 
inscribed  as  an  epitaph  upon  bis  tomb,  and  that 
be  composed  the  hymn  already  meniioned  in  his 
praise.  I'hese  are  preserved  by  Lacrtius :  they 
arc  panegyrics,  in  the  usual  style  of  poetry,  with- 
out the  Kasi  trace  of  imptety.  ( Athen.  bb,  xv. 
i;.  16.)  A  charge  is  said  to  have  been  brought 
by  Aiistippus  against  Aristotle,  for  having  ex- 
pressed hispassion  for  bis  wife  Pythias  by  offi^- 
mg  sacrifice  to  her  after  the  manner  in  which 
the  Athenians  paid  adoration  to  Ceres.  But 
this  charge,  which  was  probably  a  mere  calum- 
ny, does  not  appear  to  have  been  alleged  against 
him  by  Eurymedon.  If  the  opinions  which  he 
taught  were  not  made  the  grouod  of  the  accu- 
sation, of  which  no  other  proof  appears  than 
the  bare  assertion  of  Origen  (Contra  Cell. 
lib.  i.  p.  51.  lib.  ii.  p.  68.)  ;  it  is  difficult  to  say 
what  was  the  offence  for  which  Aristotle's  life 
was  brought  into  haxard.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  this  actually  happened,  and  that  Aris- 
totle considered  his  situation  as  similar  to  that 
of  Socrates.  After  writing  a  rhetorical  defence 
of  himself,  and  accompanying  it  with  a  pro- 
verbial line : 

Pun  npoH  pean,  lod  Sgi  on  tgt  {row  facn.-~ 

importing  &M  Athenians  would  always  be 
Athenians,  he  withdrew  from  Athens,  assign- 
ing this  reason  for  his  conduct  (.^lian,  Kb.  iii. 
c.  36.) :  "  I  am  not  willing  to  give  the  Athe- 
nians an  occasion  of  being  guilty  of  injustice  a 
second  time  agBinst  philosophy.*'  He  retired 
in  the  secondyear  of  the  1 14th  Olympiad,  or 
323  before  Christ,  with  a  few  of  his  friends 
to  Chalets,  where  he  remained  rill  his  death. 
In  what  manner  he  died  is  variously  report' 
ed,.  Suidas  asserts  that  he  drank  hemloclc,  be- 
cause he  had  been  summoned  to  judgment  for 
Ae  hymn  which  he  wrote  in  honour  of  Her- 
mifts.  Monkish  writere,  in  their  zeal  for  the 
talvatioD  of  the  soul  of  Aristotle,  have  in- 
vented palpable  lies  concerning  his  exit.  One 
of  these  i|tgenious  men  wrote  a  book  "  DePo- 
rao,"  &c.  **  On  rfie  appje  which  Aristotle  held 
ia  his  hftod,  and  with  thcEmell  of  which  he  re- 


fre^ed  himself  while  he  discoursed  with  lat 
friends  on  the  contempt  of  death,  and  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  i"  a  book  which  Aristotle 
himself  IS  said  to  have  dictated  in  his  last  mo- 
ments, to  prove  that  wise  men  need  not  lament 
their  exh  from  their  lodging  of  clay.  In  this 
work  it  is  related,  that  he  said  to  his  disciples 
when  he  was  dyine,  "  Homer  has  well  said, 
chat  the  gods  have  descended  upon  earth  for  the 
salvation  of  men ;"  and  that  he  cried  out  in  the 
article  of  death,  "  Causa  causarum,  miserere 
nei  !"  (Fabric.  Bibl.  Grxc.  lib.  iiJ.  c.  '&• 
^  37.)  Other  writers  who  have  not  been  in- 
clined to  listen  to  these  fables  have  said,  that 
Aristotle,  not  being  able  to  discover  the  cause 
of  die  singular  fduBnomCRon,  that  the  Euri- 
pns  ebbed  and  flowed  seven  times  a  day,  threw 
himself  into  that  arm  of  the  sea,  with  this  ex- 
clamation, "  Since  Aristotle  cannot  compre- 
hend Ae  Euripus,  let  the  Euripus  receive  Aristo- 
tle !"  For  this  Story  there  is  no  better  authority 
than  a  Greek  Comment^y  upon  Gregory  Na- 
xianun.  That  Christian  fether  himself  only 
says  (Naz.  Oral,  iii.),  that  Aristotle  died  in 
consequence  of  his  inquiries  concerning  the  Eu- 
ripus ;  and  Justin  Martyr,  to  whom  the  adop- 
tion of  the  same  fable  has  been  ascribed,  assens 
nodiingmore  (Just.  Cohort,  ad  Grscos.)  than 
that  he  died  through  vexation  and  shame, because 
he  could  not  discover  the  nature  of  the  Eurt- 
pus.  ApoUodorus,  as  cited  by  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius,  simply  says  that  he  fell  sick  at  Chakis  and 
died.  The  fact  probably  was,  that  Aristotle  by 
intense  application  of  mind  toabstruseinquiries, 
and  particularly  to  the  question  conoerning  the 
tides  of  the  Euripus,  destroyed  his  health,  and 
brought  on  a  sickness  of  which  he  died.  The 
rime  of  his  death  is  generally  admitted  to  have 
been  the  third  year  of  the  114th  Olympiad,  or 
the  3a3d  year  before  Chirst,  and  the  sixty-third 
of  his  age.  His  body  was  conveyed  to  Sta- 
gyra,  arw  a  tomb  and  altar  were  erected  to  his 
memory  by  liis  fellow-citizens. 

Aristotle  was  tvrice  married;  first  to  Pythias 
the  sister  of  Hermias,  and  afterwards  to  Herpi- 
lis,  a  native  of  Stagira.  By  his  second  wife  he 
had  a  SMI  named  hficomachus,  t»  wht>m  he  ad- 
dressed one  of  his  treatises  on  morals.  In  htS 
person  he  was  slender,  and  of  middle  stature  : 
he  had  a  shrill  voice,  small  eyes,  and,  if  we  may 
credit  the  bust  found  by  Ursinus  at  Rome,  a 
high  nose.  Through  a  natural  weakness  of  sto- 
mach he  was  subject  to  frequent  indisposition ; 
but  he  corrected  the  infirmities  of  his  constitu- 
rion  by  temperance.  Aristotle  had  many  rivals 
and  eaemies,  who  loaded  his  character  with  re- 
proach: but  the  high  reputation  which  lie  ea- 
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ioycd  ID  every  situatiori  during  his  life,  and  tlie 
nonours  wliich  were  paid  to  his  memory,  afford 
a  strong  presumption  that  the  charges  brought 
against  him  were  mere  calumnies.  We  have 
.no  proof  that  his  affection  for  Hcrmias,  and  for 
his  sister  Pythias,  was  either  infamous  or  im- 
pious. His  character  is  strongly  marked  with 
the  generous  virtues  of  gratitude  and  patriotism ; 
as  appears  from  tlie  instances  already  mentioned 
of  his  respect  for  the  memory  of  his  preceptors, 
and  his  exertions  in  the  service  of  his  native 
city.  His  love  of  trutli  is  emphatically  expressed 
in  the  adage  commonly  ascribed  to  bim,  "Ami- 
cus Plato,  amicus  Socrates,  magis  tamen  amica 
Veritas."  Of  his  extraordinary  powers  of  in- 
tellect, and  the  wonderful  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge, liis  writings  remain,  and  will  probably 
for  ever  remain,  an  indubitable  testimony.  They 
may  be  cussed  under  the  several  heads  of  rhe- 
toric, poetry,  politics,  ethics,  physics,  mathc- 
inatjcs,  logic,  and  metaphysics. 

On  rlietoric  Aristotle  has  written  three  books, 
in  which  the  principles  of  eloquence  are  inves- 
tigated, and  the  whole  art  of  oratory  is  taught 
with  so  much  depth  of  investigation  and  accu- 
racy of  arrangement,  tliat  the  work  has  been 
the  basis  of  all  that  has  since  been  deliver- 
ed upon  the  subject  by  Cicero,  Quintilian,  and 
later  writers.  Anaiher  tFeatisc,  atklrcssed  to 
Alexander,  is  added,  in  which  are  distinctly 
considered  the  several  species  of  discourse  belong- 
ing4o  tiie  general  heads  of  deliberative,  demon- 
strative, and  Judicial  pleading. — On  poetry,  the 
*'  Poetic"  of  Aristotle  affords  a  correct  analysis  of 
the  constituent  parts  of  the  drama  and  the  epic ; 
and  contains  general  principles  and  particular 
observations,  which  could  only  have  been  writ- 
ten by  a  master  in  criticism.  On  politics  Aris- 
totle has  written  eight  books,  in  which  he  not 
only  displays  his  smgular  talent  for  arrange- 
ment, but  suggests  many  ideas  respecting  go- 
vernment, which,  if  they  do  not  perfectly  ac- 
cord with  modem  theories,  or  apply  to  modem 
states,  may  nevertheless  deservcthe  attention  of 
politicians.  He  has  added  two  books  on  "  C£- 
conomica,"  in  which  he  has  treated,  in  a  simi- 
lar way»  on  the  management  of  domestic  con- 
cerns. 

Aristotle's  doctrine  of  "  Ethics"  is  contained 
in  ten  books  to  Nicomachus  ;  seven  to  Eude- 
mus ;  two,  entided  "  The  Greater  Morals ;" 
and  a  small  tract  containing  definitions  of  "Vir- 
tues and  Vices."  The  leading  idea  in  (his  phi- 
losophei's  moral  doctrine  is,  that  virtue  consists 
in  preserving  a  due  medium  between  the  two 
extremes,  of  which  one  is  vicious  through  ex- 
cess, the  other  through  defect.     Aristotle  consi- 


dered happiness  as  either  contemplative  or  ac- 
tive; the  former  consisting  in  the  pursuit  trf" 
knowledge  and  wisdom  ;  the  latter  partly  in 
external  possessions  and  partly  in  virtuous  ac- 
tions. He  comprehended  in  virtue  not  only 
moral  action  but  intellectual  improvemeot.  Hia 
system  of  etiiics  was  less  fanciful  than  that  of 
Plato,  and  less  strict  than  that  of  Socrates:  it 
appears  to  have  been  formed  in  a  court,  and 
accommodated  to  the  views  of  an  ambitious 
motiarch. 

In  logic.  Or  the  art  of  reasoning,  in  which 
Aristotle  has  the  merit  of  being  an  inventor,  his 
writings  are,  "  The  Categories,"  or  ten  gene- 
ral heads  of  arrangement ;  "Of  Interpretaoon," 
a  work  explaining  the  philosophical  principles 
of  grammar;  "  Analytics,"  including  the  whole 
doctrine  of  syllogisms  and  demonstration ;  "To- 
pics," or  common  places  of  arguments;  and 
"  Sophistic  Refutations,"  teaching  ihe  art  of 
replying  to  an  opponent.  These  pieces,  col- 
lected in  one  volume,  are  called  "  The  Organon 
of  Aristotle."  The  first  of  these  pieces,  as 
far  as  concerns  the  method  of  arrangement,  was 
probably  borrowed  from  Archytas  of  Taren- 
tum,  through  Plato,  who  conversed  with  that 
Pythagorean  in  Italy.  The  art  of  syllogtstical 
reasoning  was  perhaps  altogether  the  invention 
of  Aristotle ;  and,  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
its  utility,  it  must  be  allowed  to  have  been  s 
wonderml  effort  of  ingenuity. 

The  mathematical  pieces  which  Aristotle  has 
left  are  an  obscure,  and  probably  an  imperfect, 
treatise  "  On  Incommensurable  Lines,"  and  a 
book  of  "  Questions  in  Mechanics." 

The  physical  writings  of  Aristotle  are  as  fol- 
lows; "  Of  Physics,  or  the  Doctrine  of  Na- 
ture," explaining  the  principles  and  properties  of 
natural  bodies  ;  "Of  Heaven,"  treating  of  the 
universe,  the  celestial  spheres,  and  simple  bo- 
dies or  elements  ;  "  Of  Generation  and  Cor- 
mpiion;"  "  Of  Meteorology  ;"  "Of  the  His- 
tory of  Animals  ;"  "  Of  the  Parts  of  AnJmaU 
and  their  Causes  ;"  "  Of  the  Production  of 
Animals  ;"  "  Of  the  Progression  of  Ani- 
mals;" "Of  the  Soul  or  Vital  Principle;" 
"Of  theScnscs;"  "OfMemory;"  "Of Sleep;" 
•OfDreams;"  "  Of  Animal  Motion  ;"  "Of 
the  Length  of  Life;"  Of  Youth  and  O'^ 
Age  ;"  "  Of  Respiration  ;"  "  Of  Plants  ;" 
"  Of  Breath  ;"  "  Of  Marvellous  Facts  /'  "  Of 
Physiognomy  ;"  "  Of  Sounds  ;"  "  Of  Co-  - 
lours;"  "Problems."  In  Aristotle's  system  of 
physics,  the  first  pilnciples  are,  first  matter,  a 
primary  substance  witliout  quantity  or  quality, 
form  or  figure,  or  any  of  the  properties  of  bo- 
dy ;  form,  or  the  peculiar  nature  and  essence  of 
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vnjthing,  Tvluch  makes  it  to  be  what  it  is;  and  totle  only  gives  a  series  of  such  definitions,  widi 
privation,  or  the  absence  of  form.  In  order  to  certain  corollaries  which  necessarily  follow 
■unite  matter  and  form,  an  obscure  internal  cause  from  them.  His  doctrine  concerning  the  First 
of  motion  and  arrangement  is  introduced,  which  Mover  is  more  important.  Having  derived  all- 
.-is  called  nature.  Substances  he  divides  into  eter-  physical  motion  from  the  circular  motioa  of  the 
;tial  and  perishable ;  the  Jbrmer,  the  heavens,  heavens,  which  he  suppose.*;  to  have  been  eter- 
■which  revolve  round  the  earth  with  a  circular  nal,  he  conceived  a  first  spring  of  this  motion 
-motion  peculiar  to  the  ceiesdai  spheres  ;  the  in  an  eternal  substance,  which,  while  it  has  it- 
latter,  terrestrial  bodies.  1'he  universe  he  holds  self  remained  unmoved,  has,  from  ctemityt 
to  be  .eternal,  but  finite.  Bodies,  accoidiiig  to  communicated  motion  immediately  to  the  "  pri- 
his  system,  are  either  simple  elements,  produced  tnura  mobile,"  or  first  celestial  sphere,  andme- 
■by  die  union  of  the  first  matter  and  form,  or  diately  to  other  bodies.  Tliis  e&ct  Aristotle 
compound  terrestrial  substances.  Compound  supposed  to  be  produced  by  means  of  some  in- 
i>od;es  sufier  a  perpetual  succession  of  dissolu-  fluence  of  pure  mind  upon  matter.  Thc^First 
tion  and  production ;  and  tliis  change  is  effect-  Mover  he  conceived  to  be  simple  intelligehcc, 
ed  by  the  action  of  the  circular'  motion  of  the  and  the  exertion  of  its  energy  he  assumed  as  the 
heavens,  by  means  of  which  the  sun  and  stars,  cause  of  all  motion.  This  intelligence,  in  the 
the  immediate  agents  in  production  and  dissolu-  system  of  Aristotle,  is  the  Being  of  Beings,  or 
tion,  approach  toward"!  or  recede  from  the  earth.  God.  The  Deity,  in  this  system,  is  the  first 
This  theoretical  doctrine  is  branched  out  into  spring  of  a  vast  machine,  perpetually  and  ne- 
many  particulars,  and  is  accompanied  with  de-  cessarily  occupied  in  communicating  motion. 
Kripiions  of  various  natural  bodies.  These  In  the  whole  history  of  the  world  of  science 
descriptions  are  numerous,  and  appear  in  many  no  name  has  obtained  greater  celebrity  than  that 
instances  to  have  been  the  result  of  accurate  of  Aristotle.  For  upwards  of  two  hundred 
observation.  Aristotle  made  a  judicious  use  of  years  after  his  death,  indeed,  though  his  chair 
ihe  liberal  assistance  afforded  him  by  Alexander  was  reputably  filled  by  a  succession  of  phifoso- 
U>  extend  his  knowledge  of  nature.  He  indus-  phers,  his  writings  appear  to  have  lain  neglcct- 
triously  examined  natural  bodies,  and  appears  to  ed :  and  when,  after  having  been  buried  in  a  ca- 
have  himself  dissected,  or  to  have  been  present  vern  by  the  heirs  of  Theophrastus,  Aristotle'* 
at  tbe  dissection  of,  many  animals.  (HaUer  Me*  heir  and  successor,  and  lain  there  till  they  were 
tbod.  Stud.  Med.  p.  4.  c.  ii.  Borrich.  de  Sap.  greatly  injured,  they  passed  dirough  the  hands  of 
Hcrm.  c.  10.  Schulze  in  Spec.  Hist.  Anat.  Apelhcon  to  Athens,  and  of  Sylla  to  Rome, 
V.  2.  p.  6.)  With  respect  to  the  soul,  or  prin-  fewpersonsattached  themselves  to  this  sect;  and 
ciple  of  animal  and  rational  life,  Aristotle  chose  Cicero,  who  himself  undertook  to  explain  hi| 
rather  to  employ  himself  in  defining  its  several  Topics,  complained  (Pra;f.  ad  Topic.)  that  this 
faculties,  than  in  explaining  its  specific  nature,  philosopher  was  understood  by  very  few  even  of 
In  giving  a  general  account  of. the  soul,  he  the  philoso[^rs  themselves.  Under  the  Cse- 
makes  use  of  a  term  expressive  of  the  confused  sars,  however,  the  Peripatetic  philsophy  re- 
idea  which  he  had  formed  of  it  from  observing  vived ;  and  many  learned  men  adopted  it,  and 
its  operations:  he  calls  it  ErreXivnet,  or  Per-  wrote  voluminous  commentaries  upon  the  works 
feet  Energy,  denoting  some  unknown  source  of  thoir  master.  Through  several  centuries, 
of  sensitive  and  rational  life  incenain  organised  nbtes,  paraphrases,  arguments,  summaries  and 
bodies.  It  does  not  certainly  appear  from  the  dissertations  were  piled  up  under  the  general 
writings  of  Aristotle  whether  he  thought  tbe  name  of  '*  Commentaries  upon  Aristotle."  In 
soul  ofmanmortalorimmortal.  the  Christiaa  school,  though  the  simplicity  of 
In  metaphysics,  the  science  which  pastft  he-  its  doctrine  was  at  first  corrupted  by  Platonism, 
yajid  physical  substances,  Aristotle  has  left  a  the  sects  called  heretical  soon  learned  to  make 
treatise  "  On  the  Universe  and  its  Cause  ;"  a  very  ingenious  and  successful  use  of  the  Aris- 
'*  A  Refutation  of  Xcnocrates,  Zeno  and  Gor-  totelian  Dialectics.  Their  example  was  followed 
gias ;"  and  fourteen  books  under  the  title  of  by  the  orthodox  clergy ;  and  Aristotle  found 
'*  Metaphysics."  Under  this  branch  of  science,  early  advocates  in  Anatolius,  Didymus,  Jerpm, 
which  he  calls  The  First  Philosophy,  he  con-  and  Augustine.  From  the  sixth  century  to  the 
siders  Being  in  the  abstract,  or  itiquiries  coa-  twelfth,  the  credit  of  Aristotle  continued  both  in 
cemtng  the  first  cause  of  motion.  The  doc-  tlie  eastern  and  western  churches  1  and  when 
trine  of  beit^,  or  ontology,  is  nothing  more  than  the  clergy  were  no  longer  able  to  read  his  works 
the  definition  and  arrangement  of  general  in  the  original,  his  Dialectics  were  still  studied  in 
terms ;  and,  in  this  part  of  his  writings  Aris-  wretched  tiiinsktJODS  or  summ^ies. 
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With  the  daSvn  of  science  appeared  the  phi*  Melancthon  aiJhend  to  this  Bjnttm  i  and,  bf 
tusophyof  ArUtoUeamonethebafftcens.'In  the  means  of  his  compendium  entitled  "Philip- 
Arabian  schools  his  writings  were  diligently  pici."  itwuintroduoediiuoalmost  all  tbcGer- 
ttudicd  in  Arabic  translationi  from  Latin  or  Sy-  man  Protestant  schools.  So  implicit  was  the  de- 
riac  versions)  made  by  Greek  Christians  i  and  fefeoce  at  that  tima  paid  to  die  autfaorit*  of 
th«  name  of  Aristotle  roM  into  such  lupentidoiu  .  Aristotle,  that,  as  we  kam  from  Melaactnoo, 
veneration,  that,  in  the  twelfth  century,  Aver'-  his  "  Ethics"  were  sometimes  read  to  the  people 
rees,  one  of  the  most  cclebt^ted  of  the  Arobiin  in  sacred  aaembltea  instead  of  the  Suncky  tec- 
philosophers,  speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  idoiatrY.  tures.  {Spanhcm.  Orat.  Geneva,  Restit.  1635.) 
"The  writings  of  Anstotle  (say*  he  in  tm  And  even  to  this  day,  though  the  name  of  Arit- 
preface  to  his  "  Physics, ")  are  $0  perfect,  that  tode  is  no  longer  held  sacred,  the  fonni  of  hit 
none  of  his  followers,  through  a  space  of  lift«an  system  are  retained  in  pvblic  sdwols,  and  tfat 
hundred  years,  have  been  able  to  inake  the  iama-  of  Ihs  philoK^by  at<c  interwovea  in  nO' 
Bmallcstimproveraent  upon  them,  or  to  discover  4lerB  hmguage  more  than  is  comnuHily  dw 
the  least  error  in  theRi ;  a  degree  of  perfection  served. 

truly  miraculous,  which  proves  him  to  have  been  The  chamt  by  which  Aristotle,  far  a  ]ong  se* 
adivine rathertbanahstnan being."  And  agaki:  tics  of  ages,  fascinated  the  woiid,  it  atlength 
"  The  doctrine  of  Aristotle  is  the  perfection  of  broken ;  and  we  nuy  now  venture  to  cxammt 
truth ;  and  his  understanding  attained  the  ut-  the  merit  of  his  writings,  and  to  inquire  <Mt 
most  limit  of  human  ability  ;  so  that  it  might  be  what  grounds  the  edifice  of  his  authority  has 
truly  said,  that  he  vras  created  and  given  to  the  been  raised.  Without  adt^i^  in  its  niUett 
world  by  Divine  Providence,  thai  wc  might  see  extent  the  elegant  but  extravagant  encomiiuA 
in  him  how  much  it  is  possible  for  man  to  know,  preserved  in  Suidas,  that  Aristone  was  "  the  se- 
fBrucker.)  Even  among  the  Jews  the  name  of  cretaryofnature,Bnddipped  his  pen  in  intellect,'* 
Aristotle,  at  this  time,  held  the  next  place  to  ^at  IhpunreXrc  r^  fuatwf  ypap^artui  i/i,  rir  xaA«t- 
of  Moses ;  and  it  was  pretended  that  he  had  imv  OLt^Zftymn  «ic  ymS\  it  mav  be  admitted,  that 
learned  his  philosophy  in  Jud«a,  and  borrowed  ne  possessed  a  profound  ana  pcnetnting  gmius* 
his  morals  from  Scdomon.  {Nfaimonid.  Ep.  ad  and  a  wonderful  power  of  dassinc  ideas,  defin* 
R.  Jibbon.)'  In  the  scholastic  age  of  the  Chris-  ing  terms,  and  analysing  the  fdcuTiies  and  ope> 
tian  church,  Anstotle  was  vthe  oracle  of  the  rations  of  the  human  mind.  It  cannot  be  doabf 
Khools,  and  his  philosophy  one  of  the  main  ed  that  he  had  also  an  extensive  actjuaintancfi 
pillars  of  die  ecclesiastical  hierarchy.  So  inti-  with  natural  objects,  and  was  a  diligent  observer 
mate  an  union  was  established  between  the  Pe-  of  physical  and  moral  pheenomana.  Had  he 
lipatetic  philosophy  attd  the  Christian  religion,  employed  those  powers  of  discrimination  and 
that  Aristotle  became  the  interpreter,  and  even  arrangement  upon  natural  bodies,  which  he 
the  judge,  of  Paul,  and  was  scarcely  second  in  wasted  upon  words,  he  might  have  been  a  Lin- 
authotity  to  Christ.  All  attempts  to  stop  the  n»uS ;  or  Iiad  he  been  to  fortunate  as  ro  have 
progress  of  this  phi'ensy,  v^ich  has  very  pro-  fallen  upon  the  method  of  philosophising  adojit' 
perfy  been  called  the  Aristoteto mania,  even  by  ed  by  the  moderns,  and  contented  himself  With 
Ae  authority  of  synods,  councils  and  popes,  pursuing  knowledge  by  the  slow  but  sure  pro- 
proved  ineffectual.  The  writings  of  Aristotle  cess  of  deducing  general  principles  from  facts 
Were,  by  express  statute,  appointed  to  be  read  in  Bnd  experiments,  he  mieht  have  been  a  Bacon,  ft 
Umversities;  professors  were  rei^uired  to  pro-  Boyle,  or  a  Newton.  Instead  of  this,  his  ambi- 
mise  upon  oath,  that  in  their  publk  lectures  tion  to  distinguish  himself  among  philosophert 
they  would  follow  no  other  guide  ;  and,  in  the  as  the  founder  of  a  new  sect,  at  a  period  when 
disputations  of  the  schools,  the  scholar  was  re-  the  mwal  wisdocn  of  the  Socratic  school  had 
jired  to  prove  his  thesis  from  the  writings  of  yielded  to  the  subtleties  of  speculation  in  the 
ristotle,  and,  in  reasoning  upon  his  subject.  Academy  of  Plato,  induced  him  to  try  his  intcl- 
hot  to  contradict  his  decisions.  Even  the  r^or-  lectual  strength  in  abstruscditcjuisitions.  Hypo- 
tnation  did  not  destroy  the  authority  of  this  phi-  thetical  conjectures  coitcemiijg  the  causes  of 
losopbcr.  Luther,  mdeed,  boldly  denied  the  phenomena,  and  abstract  investigations  and  ar- 
utility  of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy,  and  asked,  rangements  respecting  matter,  mind,  and  deity  % 
(Declarationes  ad  Heidelb.  apud  Werenidorf.  respecting  ^e  principles  and  modes  of  reason- 
Diss.  (le  Pr(^ressu  emend,  per  Luth.  Rcl.  p.  20.)  ing  ;  and  respecting  universal  ideas  of  existence, 
"  What  doth  it  contribute  towards  the  know-  attributes,  and  relations,  separated  from  real  be- 
]c(^of  things,  to  be  perpetually  triflingand  ca-  ing,  form  the  principal  materials  of  his  writ- 
villing  in  words  prescribed  by  Aristotle  ?"    But  ings.     These  difficult  subjects  are  treated  nith 
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great  precision,  indeed,  of  language,  and  dis- 
tinctness of  method,  but  with  a  degree  of  con- 
ciseness, which  necessarily  creates  obscurity. 
The  darkness  in  which  his  conceptions  are  in- 
volved is  often  so  impenetrable,  that  his  readers 
experience  a  morticing  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  his  apology  to  Alexander  for  disclosing  the 
secrets  of  his  school,  that  his  doctrines  were 
published  and  not  published.  His  general  pro- 
positions are  often  obscure  for  want  of  exam- 
ples i  and  even  when  examples  are  introduced, 
they  arc  often  as  unintelligible  as  the  doctrines 
they  are  intended  to  illuscraie.  In  those  parts 
of  his  writings,  which  arc  most  perspicuous, 
he  is  more  occupied  in  defining  and  arranging 
terms,  than  in  ascertaining  facts  or  deducing 
principles.  Even  his  grand  invention,  the  syl- 
logistic art,  of  whatever  use  it  may  be  in  mul- 
tiplying hypothetical  propositions,  or  in  prac- 
tising or  oetecting  sophistry,  affords  no  assist- 
ance in  the  discovery  of  truth.  The  conclu- 
sion in  every  syllogism  is,  in  fact,  contained  in 
the  premises  -,  if  the  premises  have  not  been 
previously  proved  by  other  means  than  syllo- 
gistic reasoning,  the  conclusion  is  not  establish- 
cd  ;  if  they  have,  the  syllogism  is  unnecessa- 
ry. The  truth  is,  as  Dr.  Reid  (see  his  brief 
account  ot  Aristotle's  Logic  in  the  appendix  to 
the  third  volume  of  Lord  Kaim's  "  Sketches 
of  Man,")  has  well  observed,  that  this  kind  of 
reasoning,  independently  of  observation  and 
experiment,  only  carries  a  man  round,  like  a 
a  horse  in  a  mill,  without  any  real  progress. 
On  the  whole,  notwithstanding  all  the  homage 
which  has  been  paid  to  the  name  of  Aristotle, 
we  must  conclude  his  philosophy  to  have  hecn 
rather  that  of  words  than  of  thmgs.  His  de- 
scriptions in  natural  history,  and  his  observa- 
tions on  political,  moral,  and  critical  subjects, 
arc  a  valuable  treasure :  but  the  subtleties  of  his 
metaphysics  and  dialectics,  to  which  he  owed 
his  unrivalled  fame  and  supreme  authority  in 
the  Arabian,  Jewish  and  Christian  schools, 
have  been  so  far  from  contributing  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  science,  that  they  have  fatally 
obstructed  its  progress.  In  pursuit  of  the  phan- 
toms of  abstraction  raised  by  the  Peripatetic 
philosophy,  men  for  ages  neglected  substantial 
knowledge ;  and  it  was  not  till  they  were 
emancipated  from  their  vassalage  to  Aristotle, 
that  the  human  mind  asserted  its  native  freedom 
and  (Ugnity,  and  that  genuine  science  began  to 
enlighten  the  world. 

Aristotle's  principal  writings  have,  separate- 
ly, passed  through  inntimerable  editions.  Some 
of  the  more  valuable  are  the  following : 

"  Organon,"  Gr-  fol.  ap.  Aid.  1495.  4to. 
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ap.  Morell,  Paris,  1562.  8vo.  Oxon,  1759. 
Gr.  and  Lat,  2  vols.  410.  Pacii,  Franc.  1597. 
8vo.  Hanov.  1598.  "  Rherorica,"  4to.  msil, 
1520.  Paris,  156a.  Gr.  and  Lat.  4to.  Goui- 
stoni,  Lond.  1619.  8vo.  Batrie,  Cant.  1728. 
"  Poetica,"  Gr.  fol.  ap.  Aid.  1508.  lamo. 
Oxon,  1760.  Gr.  and  Lat.  4to.  Goulston* 
Lond.  1623.  8vo.  Cant.  1696.  i2mo.  Glas^. 
1745.  "  Ethica,"  Gr,  and  Lat.  fol,  Tumebi, 
Paris,  155s.  8vo.  Hcinsii,  Lugd,  Bat.  1607. 
Wilkinsoni,  Oxon.  1716.  "  Politica,  Gr.  4to. 
Paris,  1556.  Gr.  and  Lat.  Heinsii  Jen^E,  1660. 
"DeAnimalibus,"  Gr.  fol.  Aid.  1503.  Gr.and 
Lat.  fol.  Scaliger,  Tolosse,  l6iq.  "  Physica," 
Gr,  4to.  Morelii,  Paris.  "  Mechanica,  Gr. 
and  Lat.  Paris,  1599.  "  Oeconomica,"  Gr. 
4to.  Morell,  Paris,  1560.  "  De  Anima,"  Gr. 
and  Lat.  8vo.  Pacii,  Franc.  162 1.  "  De  Mun- 
do,"  Gr.  and  Lat.  121110.  Franc.  1601.  Glasg. 
I74S- 

Of  the  entire  works  of  Aristotle,  the  principal 
editions  are,  Gr.  6  vols.  fol.  ap  Aid.  Vcnct. 
1498.  6  vols.  i2mo.  Aid.  1552.  10  vols.  JXo. 
Sylburgii,  Franc.  1587.  Gr.  and  Lat.  fol.  Ca- 
sauboni,  Lugd.  1590,  1646,  fol.  Genev.  1605. 
8vo.  Lugd.  1597.  2  vols.  fol.  DuVal,  Paris, 
1629,  1654,  i^ing.  La'ert.  Dionys.  Halic. 
Epist.  ad  jimmirum.  ^mmonii  Herm.  vtt 
Pkiloptni,  Ami.  Vtt.  Sutdas.  Fabric.  Biil. 
Gr^e.  lib.  iii,  c,  6.  Bayh.  Stanley.  Brucker. 
— E. 

ARISTOXENUS,  an  eminent  musician 
and  philosopher  of  antiquity,  was  a  native  <rf 
Tarentum,  and  son  of  the  musician  Mnesias 
or  Spintharus  ;  he  studied  hrst  under  his  father 
and  Lampnis  of  Erythrw,  atMantiniea  in  Ar- 
cadia, afterwards  under  Xcnophiliis  the  Pytha- 
gorean, and  finally  under  Aristotle-  Hence  he 
IS  to  be  placed  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the 
Great  and  his  immediate  successors.  He  w'as  a 
copious  writer  on  a. variety  of  subjects,  philo- 
sophical, historical,  philological,  &c,  but  he 
principally  attained  eminence  as  a  writer  mi 
music,  which  science  in  the  opinion  of  Ciceto, 
filled  his  head  to  the  exclusion  of  clear  ideas  on 
othertopics.  A  catalogue  of  all  hi^  lost  works 
is  to  be  fnimd  in  Fabricius's  Biblioth.  Grac. 
Nothing  remains  to  our  times  but  his  three 
books  of  "  Harmonic  Elements."  which  are 
the  most  ancient  treatises  on  music  extant,  and 
appear  to  have  been  in  great  reputation,  as  they 
are  referred  to  by  many  of  the  writers  of  anti- 
quity. The  Greek  text  of  this  work  was  first 
published  by  Meursius,  along  with  the  musical 
treatises  of  Nicomachiis  and  Alypius,  at  Ley- 
den,  4to.  1616.  A  Latin  version  of  Aristox- 
eons  by  Gogavin  liad  appeared  at  Veiuce  aa 
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early  as  1561.  But  the  original  text,  revised 
and  corrected,  accompanied  with  a  new  trans- 
lation, and  illustrated  by  tlic  learned  notes  of 
Meibomins,  was  edited  in  a  more  iplcndid  form, 
together  with  tlie  oiher  Greek  musicians,  at 
Amsterd.  1652,  in  2  vols.  410.  Aristoxenus 
was  at  the  head  of  a  sect  in  music  opposite  to 
that  of  Pythagoras.  The  Pythagoreans,  by 
their  rigid  attention  lo  calculation,  and  the  ma- 
thematical divisions  of  the  monochord,  trusted 
chiefly  to  the  judgment  of  the  cjif  concerning  the 
perfection  of  consonance ;  whereas  Aristoxenus 
referred  every  thing  to  the  tar,  makino  it  the 
Judge  of  all  the  musical  distinctions.  He  fell, 
however,  into  inconsistencies,  which  are  ex- 
posed by  Dr.  Burney,  His  treatises  appear  to 
be  rather  fragments  of  ditferent  works,  than 
pans  of  one  and  the  same  work.  Thev  abound 
m  repctiiions,  and  the  text  seems  to  have  uuder- 
gone  a  variety  of  corruptions ;  yet  there  is  in 
them  an  accuracy  and  an  Aristotelian  precision 
not  to  be  found  in  the  compositions  of  later 
writers.  From  the  titles  of  some  of  his  lost 
works  on  music,  Aristoxenus  appears  to  have 
rnteied  into  the  practical  and  mechanical  part 
as  w«n  as  the  scientific,  i^^rtri.  Burueft 
Hitl.  ^  Musk.-~h. 

ARIUS,  a  Christian  divine,  presbyter  of  the 
^urch  of  Alexandria,  and  founder  of  the  sect  of 
Arians  in  the  fourth  century,  was,  according  to 
Epiphanius,  (Har.  69.)  a  native  of  Lybia:  ac- 
cording to  Pliotius,  of  Alexandria.  Of  the 
■ally  part  of  his  life  little  is  known.  Tt  is  pro- 
bable that  he  was  of  the  school  of  Lucian,  bi- 
shop of  Antioch,  who  appears  to  have  favour- 
ed the  opinions  of  Paul  of  Samosata ;  for  Arius, 
in  a  letter  to  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  calls  him 
a  Collucianist,  which  seems  to  imply  that  they 
were  fellow-disciples  of  Lucian.  Peter,  bishop 
ef  Alexandria,  appointed  him  deacon,  but  after- 
wards excommunicated  him,  for  disapproving 
of  his  treatment  of  Miletius  and  his  adherents. 
The  next  bishop,  however,  Achillas,  restored 
hitn,  and  ordained  him  presbyter,  and  he  offi- 
ciated in  one  of  the  churches  of  Alexandria, 
Early  in  the  prelacy  of  Alexander,  the  succes- 
sor of  Achillas,  probably  about  the  year  315,  a 
dispute  arose  between  Arius  and  the  bishop, 
concerning  the  person  of  Christ,  which, though 
M  first  a  little  spark,  afterwards  spread  to  a  great 
conflagration.  Whether  tf»c  debate  origir»ated 
with  the  bishop,  or  the  presbyter,  the  histo- 
Tians  are  not  agreed;  the  difierent  opinions  of 
rfie  disputants  are,  however,  plainly  stated 
(Conf.  Socrat.  lib.  i.  c.  4.  Sozom.  lib.  i.  c.  15. 
Euseb.  Vit.  Const,  lib.  ii.  c.  67.)  Alexander, 
phUosophising  catcmatiously,  maintaiaed  that 


there  was  in  the  Trinity  an  unity,  and  that  the 
Father  and  the  Son  were  of  the  same  essence. 
To  this  language  Arius  objected,  as  approadi- 
iiig  to  the  Sabellian  heresy,  which  had  con- 
fotinded  the  Father  with  the  Son,  and,  as  con- 
tradicting the  decision  of  the  church,  which  had 
asserted  the  real  distinction  of  the  persons  of  the 
Trinity.  On  the  contrary,  he  advanced  as  his 
own  opinion,  that  the  Son  was  essentially  dis- 
tinct from  the  Father,  and  that,  being  a  Son, 
there  must  have  been  a  beginning  of  his  exist- 
ence, and  consequently  a  time  when  he  wa» 
not.  After  this  debate  Arius  publicly  main- 
tained that  the  Son  did  not  exist  from  eternity, 
but  vras  created  out  of  nothing  by  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  Father. 

Inanageofcontrovcrsy,  when  the  minds  of  men 
were  universally  occupied  in  theological  specu- 
lations, it  is  not  surprising  that  this  opinion 
should  excite  general  attention,  and  that  Arius 
should  soon  have  numerous  followers.  His 
doctrine  had  many  advocates  in  Alexandria,  and 
spread  rapidly  in  Egypt  and  the  neighbouring 
provinces.  It  was,  moreover,  patronized  by 
several  eminent  persons  among  the  clergy,  and 
particularly  by  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Nicomedia, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  prelates  of  the 
age.  Alexander,  observing  widi  displeasure 
the  unexpected  progress  of  doctrines  which  he 
held  to  be  heretical,  probably  in  the  year  320, 
called  a  council  of  nearly  an  hundred  bishops  of 
Egypt  and  Lybia  at  Alexandria,  in  which  the 
tenet  of  Arius  was  condemned,  and  Arius  him- 
self, with  several  of  the  clergy  who  followed 
him,  were  excommunicated  from  the  church, 
and  expelled  the  city.  {Epiphan.  Haer,  69,  n. 
3.)  This  resolution  was  communicated  by 
Alexander  to  the  bishops  of  distant  sees,  by  a 
circulatory  letter  loaded  with  invective.  Arius, 
who  now  withdrew  into  Palestine,  in  a  letter  to 
Eusebius  of  Nicornedia,  complained,  and  not 
widiout  reason,  of  the  unjust  persecution  which 
he  and  his  friends  had  sufiered  :  he,  however, 
bore  the  disgrace  and  injury  with  great  firmness 
of  mind,  from  the  persuasion  that  he  was  suf- 
fering in  the  cause  of  truth.  His  fortitude,  too, 
was  animated  by  the  connnuance  and  support 
of  numerous  and  respectable  followers,  among 
whom  he  soon  reckoned  many  of  the  bishops  of 
Asia. 

The  general  attention  of  the  pubKc  was  ex- 
cited ;  and,  while  the  clergy  were  divided  ia 
their  juitement,  and  respectively  took  their  Star 
tions  under  Alexander  or  Arius^  the  contention 
spread  through  churches,  and  even  through  pri- 
vate families.  Almost  every  individual  becaipe 
a  i^rty  in.  the  contest,  and  mutual  aketcatioo. 
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was  carried  to  such  a  ridiculous  excess,  as  ta 
fumisfa  a  subject  of  satirical  exhibition  in  the 
public  theatres.  (Theodorct,  Hb,  i.  c.  4,  5. 
Epiph.  H.  69.)  The  pious  and  weiU meaning 
^peror  Constantine  observed  with  concern  the 
rising  ferment,  and  aildresscd  a  conciliatory  let- 
ter to  the  contending  partiesi  Alexander  and 
Arius,  in  which  he  probably  followed  his  own 
unbiassed  judgment,  and  expressed  the  undis- 
guised feelings  of  a  candid  and  benevolent  mind. 
Assuming  the  office  of  a  moderator  in  the  dis- 
pute, he  blames  each  party ;  Alexander  for 
raising  fruitless  enquiries  and  disputes  among 
the  clergy,  by  proposing  to  them  questions  con- 
cerning tlie  interpretation  of  difficult  passages  of 
Scripture  i  and  Arius  for  inconiiidei-ately  bring- 
ing forward  opinions  which  ought  for  die  sake 
ofpeacc  to  have  been  kept  out  of  sight.  Such 
questions,  which  he  calls  cobwebs  spun  by  iiUe 
ingenuity,  however  useful  as  exercises  of  mtel- 
lect  among  the  learned,  ought  not,  bethinks,  to 
be  discussed  before  the  vulgar,  and  made  the 
subject  of  popular  contention.  It  is  not  iit, 
says  this  prudent  adviser,  that  the  people  should 
be  divided  into  factions  by  your  private  disputes 
on  points  of  little  moment.  He  recommended 
to  diein  the  example  of  the  Greek  philosophers, 
who,  while  they  differed  in  judgment,  agreed 
in  fnendship.  In  Unq,  treating  these  disputes 
coiKerning  the  person  of  Christ  as  chddish 
wianglings  on  maKers  of  indifference,  he  ear- 
nesdy  entreats  them,  in  the  midst  of  divcr&ity  of 
opinion,  to  preserve  harmony  of  affection.  (Eu- 
seb.  Vit.  Constant.)  It  is  infinitely  to  he  re- 
gretted, that  this  wise  and  temperate  counsel 
was  slighted ;  and  that  bigotted  ecclesiastics  soon 
found  means  lo  persuade  ihe  emperor  that  the 
dispute  was  too  important  to  be  dropped,  and 
too  difficult  to  be  settled  but  by  the  collected 
wisdom  of  the  church.  When  Constantine,  in 
the  year  325,  assembled  three  hundred  bishops 
in  the  council  of  Nice,  to  decide  whether  tlie 
»'  Logos,"  or  only  begotten  Son,  was  of  the 
same  substance  with  the  Father,  instead  of  ter- 
minating, he  perpetuated  the  dissentions  of  the 
church,  and  divided  the  whole  Christian  x^orJd 
into  "  Homoousions"  and  "  Homolousions." 
In  the  memorable  council  of  Nice,  after 
many  warm  debates,  and  many  violent  efforts 
of  each  party  to  gain  the  ascendancy,  it  was 
decided,  diat  Christ  is  eoniuhitantiai  with  the 
Father  i  the  Nicene  creed  was  signed  as  the 
establislied  formulary  of  orthodox  belief,  the 
^doctrine  of  Arius  was  condemned ;  and  the 
vanquished  presbyter  himself  was  banished  in- 
to a  remote  province  of  lUyricum.  The  empe- 
ror's zeal,  so  lately  kindled  aga last  the  impious 


heresiarch,  now  flamed  out  in  an  ejctrangant 
edict  which  stigmatised  his  adherens  with  the 
opprobrious  name  of  Poipliyrians,  ordered  his 
writings  to  be  burned,  and  made  it  a  capital  of- 
fence to  conceal  them.  In  all  this,  however,  he 
appears  rather  to  have  been  led  by  others,  than 
to  have  followed  his  own  unbiassed  judgment  i 
for,  after  a  short  interval,  bis  di-iposition  and 
conduct  towards  Arius  underwent  a  total 
change.  Kusebius  of  Nicomedia,  by  meansof 
a  piesbyter,  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
Constantia,  the  emperor's  sister,  gained  over 
that  lady  to  the  interest  of  Arius.  In  her  last 
sickness,  she  recommended  to  the  favour  of  the 
emperor  this  presbyter,  by  whom  he  was  soon 
persuaded  to  believe,  that  the  conduct  and  faith 
of  Arius  had  been  misrepresented  by  his  ene- 
mies. Upon  this,  Constantine  recalled  him 
from  banishment,  and  after  receiving  from  him 
a  declaration  of  faith,  in  which  he  professed  his 
belief  that  "  the  Son  was  begotten  of  the  Fa- 
ther before  all  ages,"  but  without  any  acknow- 
ledgment  of  consubstantiality,  recommended  it 
to  the  bishops,  who  were  then  assembled  at 
Jerusalem,  to  readmit  him  into  the  communion 
of  the  church.  The  bishops,  who  were  for  the 
most  part  concealed  Arians,  readily  complied 
with  the  request  of  their  sovereign,  and  recom- 
mended it  to  their  brethren  In  other  churches 
to  give  Arius  a  cordial  reception.  At  the  same 
time  his  friend,  the  Nicomedian  Eusebius,  who 
had  shared  his  disgrace  and  exile,  was  restored 
to  his  episcopal  see,  and  regained  his  influence 
over  Constantine.  Nothing  now  remained  t* 
complete  the  triumph  of  Arius,  but  that  ht 
should  be  a(hni(ted  10  the  church  of  Alexan- 
dria from  which  he  had  been  first  ejected.  This, 
however,  was  refused  by  Athanasius,  Arius*s 
sworn  enemy,  who,  after  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der, had  succeeded  to  that  see.  At  Con5^Jntino- 
ple,  by  the  express  command  of  tlic  emperor,  a 
day  was  appointed  for  the  solemn  rcadmission  of 
Arius  to  t!ie  communion.  But,  we  are  told,  that 
on  that  very  day,  as  Arius  was  walking  In  the 
city,  retiring  to  obey  a  sudden  call  of  nature, 
he  discharged  his  entrails,  aiKl  died  on  the  spot. 
The  siory  of  his  death  is  related  both  by  the 
historian  Socrates,  (lib.  i.  c.  25.  ii.  38.  Ep. 
ad  Scrap.}  and  by  AthanasJus,  but  with  circum- 
stances which  very  much  weaken  its  credit. 
We  leave  it  in  the  same  slate  of  uncenainiy  in 
which  it  is  left  by  Mr-  Gibbon,  who  says: 
"  Those  who  press  the  literal  narraiivc  of  the 
death  of  Arms  must  make  their  option  between 
^o(joH3nd  miracU."  Only  we  must  add,  that 
it  is  easier  to  believe,  that  mortified  and  irritated 
priests,  in  the  moment  when  the  man  whom 
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they  had  banbheil  as  an  hefesiarch,  was  return- 
ing triumphanily  into  the  bosom  of  the  church, 
might  think  it  tlidr  duty  to  deliver  her  from 
her  most  formidable  enemy  ;  than  that  the 
deity  would,  by  a  miracle,  bring  a  man  to  an 
ignominious  and  shocking  end,  for  no  other 
offence,  than  because  he  could  not  believe  in 
the  mysteries  of  consubstaulialiiy  and  eleitial 
generation. 

Leaving  it  to  theologians  to  decide,  whether 
Arius,  in  tJie  tenets  which  he  taught,  was  re~ 
turning  tovjardi,  or  receding  from  the  true  scrip- 
tural doctrine  concerning  the  Divine  Nature, 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  paying  that 
tribute  to  his  merit,  which  historians  have  com- 
monly withheld.  The  credit  of  considerable 
talents  and  learning  has  not  been  denied  him; 
and  it  has  been  admitted  that  he  was  courteous 
and  affable,  yet  grave  and  serious  in  his  man- 
Jiers,  and  that  he  had  the  outward  appearance  of 
piety ;  yet  he  is  accused  of  hypocrisy,  ambition, 
dishonesty,  and  impiety,  and  his  mauory  is 
loaded  with  execration. 

Hie  nigrxiucciu  loliginii,  hKC  ett 

Holt.  lib.  i.  Sat.  ir,  100. 


For  aught  that  appears  upon  the  face  of  his 
story,  it  may  be  confidemly  asserted,  that  his 
morals  were  untainted,  and  his  piety  sincere. 
The  incidents  of  his  life  afford  a  strong  pre- 
sumption, that  he  possessed  a  genuine  love  of 
truth,  and  adhered  to  what  he  judged  to  be  its 
cause  with  firm  integrity.  "  I  will  never  re- 
ceive their  impious  doctrines,  though  1  were  to 
suffer  a  tliousand  deaths,"  is  at  least  the  lan- 
guage of  sincerity.  The  creed  which  Arius, 
BCcording  to  the  report  of  an  historian  by  no 
means  inclined  to  favour  him,  presented  to 
Constantine  on  his  return  from  banishment, 
was  not  contradictory  to  his  avowed  tenets  : 
and  it  is  not  to  be  credited,  that,  after  having 
been  for  so  many  years  resolute  in  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  cailiolic  faith,  he  should  at  once 
abandon  his  principles,  even  when  he  had  been 
permitted  to  retain  them,  by  subscribing  to  the 
Nicene  creed.  Had  his  party  prevailed  during 
his  life,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  after  his 
death  his  name  would  have  been  enrolled  among 
the  saints :  having  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
rcgi'tered  by  the  church  which  called  itself  or- 
thodox among  heretics,  he  can  only  be  found  by 
posterity  in  the  humbler  list  of  honest  men. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Arius  wrote  much. 
For  the  instruction  of  the  ignorant,  and  to  im- 
press his  religious  tenets  more  forcibly  upon  the 


minds  of  'his  followers  among  die  vnlgarr 
which  were  probably  numerous,  he  wrote  smalt 
pieces  in  verse.  A  poem  of  diis  kind,  under 
the  name  of  "  Thalia,"  is  mentioned  by  So- 
crates, (Hist,  lib.  i.  c.  9.)  and  Sozomen,  (Hist. 
lib.  i,  c.  21.)  and  censured  as  wanton  and  dis- 
solute. Athanasius  (De  Scut.  Dion,  n,  6.)  se- 
veral times  cites  it,  and  speaks  of  its  efieminacy 
and  buffoonry  :  and  both  he  and  Socrates  com  • 
pare  him  to  Sotades,  a  loose  pagan  ^writer : 
but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  this  is  the  re- 
port of  enemies,  and  that  Sozomen  owns  he 
had  not  seen  the  book.  It  is  an  extraordinary 
circumstance,  that  the  fragments  of  this  piece 
which  are  found  in  Athanasius  do  not  appear  to 
be  in  verse,  Arius  wrote,  besides,  many  letter;  : 
we  have  still  extant  an  epistle  written  by  him  to 
Eusebiusof  Nicomcdia,  (Ap.  Epiph.  Hser.  69.) 
and  another  to  Alexander  bishop  of  Alexandria^ 
{Thcod.  lib.  i.  c.  5,  7,  8.) 

The  opinions  of  Arius  did  not  perish  witb 
him.  His  sect  flourished,  and  sometimes  even 
gained  the  ascendancy ;  when  it  never  failed  to 
exercise  in  its  turn  the  same  intolerant  spirit,  un- 
der which  it  had  itself  sufiered.  In  succeeding 
ages  it  yielded,  on  the  one  side,  to  the  irresisti- 
ble authority  of  the  catholic  church,  and  en  the 
other  to  tliat  bold  spirit  of  enquiry,  which  led. 
Socinus  and  his  followers  to  adopt  and  propa- 
gate the  opinion,  that  Christ  had  no  existence 
prior  to  his  appearance  on  earth,  and  that  he- 
was  a  mere  man  endowed  with  supernatural 
powers.  Since  the  rise  of  the  Socinian  sect* 
Arianism  has  gradually  declined,  and,  among 
those  who  have  professed  this  system,  its  tenets 
have  undergone  a  material  change  ;  and  Christ 
is  held  to  be,  not  as  Arius  taught,  the  6rst  auil 
roost  glorious  production  of  creating  power>. 
who,  though  he  had  a  beginning,  existed  bo- 
fore,  and  superior  to  all  other  creatures,  and  was 
the  instrument  by  whose  subordinate  agency 
rhe  universe  was  formed,  but  an  inferior  spirit, 
or  angel,  the  tutelar  divinity  of  this  terrestrial 
globe.  Atkanas.  cmtr.  Jrian.  De  Synod.  Nie^ 
el  Aiim.  Epist.  ad  Strap.  Sacral.  Hist.  lib.  i. 
Sozcmen  Hist,  lib,  i,  Epiphan.  Hier,  69.  Cav, 
Hiit.  Lit.  Lardner's  Crtd.  pt.  ii.  ch.  69.  §  I 
— 5.     B^U.     Maskeim.     Gibhan,  c.  21. — E^- 

ARKENHOLZ,  John,  an  historian,  bonu 
at  Heisingfors,  a  town  in  Swedish  Finland,  on 
the  9th  of  February  1695.  He  went  through 
his  acadeniicat  stuiiies  at  Abo  and  Ujisal,  and 
about  the  year  1730  accompanied  the  Swedish 
nobleman  Von  Hildebrand  on  his  travels  into. 
France  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  Dunnghis: 
residence  at  Paris  he  turned  his  thoughts  to- 
wards the  polirical  state  of  his  native  country* 
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and  wrote  a  treatise  entitled,  •'  Considerations 
sur  la  France  par  raport  a  la  Suede,"  m  which 
he  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  the  connexion  be- 
tween France  and  Sweden  had  been  almost  at 
all  times  prejudicial  to  the  latteri  and  that  Swe- 
den, on  account  in  particular  of  the  wretched 
politics  of  cardinal  de  Fleury,  whom  he  con- 
sidered as  a  very  bad  minister,  ought  no  longer 
to  continue  it.  The  manuscript  of  this  work 
by  some  accident  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Irench  embassador  at  the  court  of  Stockholm, 
who  informed  the  cardinal  of  it;  and,  in  1738, 
Arkenholz  was  ordereii  by  a  decree  of  the  Swe- 
dish diet  to  asic  the  cardinal's  pardon.  He  was 
aho  deprived  of  the  office  of  registrar  which 
he  held,  but  the  king  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  his  talents,  appointed  liim,  in  1743.  by 
way  of  indcmniiication,  secretary  to  the  office 
of  public  accounts;  and,  in  1746,  a  member  of 
the  council,  librarian,  and  keeper  of  the  cabinet 
ofcoinsand  curiosities  at  Cassel.  These  places 
he  enjoyed  in  peace  and  tranquillity  for  twenty 
years.  At  an  advanced  period  of^  life,  having 
received  permission  to  return  to  his  native  coun- 
try, he  (juit  ted  Cassel  on  the  i8th  of  June  1766, 
and,  on  his  arrival  at  Stockholm,  obtained  a 

K:nsion  of  1200  silver  dollars,  on  condition  of 
is  writing  the  history  of  Frederick  1.  Like 
Emanuel  Swedenborg,  however,  he  lost  him- 
self in  mysticism  and  visions,  without  complet- 
ing the  work,  and  died,  on  the  14th  of  July 
1777,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  His  works, 
besides  the  above  are,  "  Hugonis  Grotii  Epis- 
tolx  ad  Christinam  Sueciam  Keginam  cura. 
Ja.  Arckcnlioitzii,"  8vo.  without  date  or  place. 
"  Memoires  concernant  Christine  reine  de 
Suede,"  Amsterdam,  1751,  1759,  1760.  This 
work  is  esteemed  on  account  of  the  care  and  at- 
tention bestowed  on  it  by  the  author,  and  of  the 
light  which  it  throws  upon  the  history  of  that 
period  ;  but  it  is  censured  as  being  too  tedious 
and  too  much  taken  up  with  trifles.  Holberg 
and  d'Aleinbert.in  particular  make  these  objec- 
tions to  it ;  the  former  in  "  Lettic  qui  conticnt 
quelques  Remarques  sur  les  Memoires,"  &c. 
Leipsic,  1753,  Bvo;  and  the  latter  in  "  Me- 
langes de  Littcrature,"  &c.  Amsterdam,  1767. 
Botti  these  criticisms,  however,  Arkenholz  an- 
swered in  "  Reponse  k  la  Lettrc  de  M,  Ic  Baron 
de  Holberg,  laquellc  eclaircit  les  Remarques," 
&c.  Cassel,  1753  ;  and  "  Lettre  a  M.  G. 
(Gcsncr)  a  I'Occasion  des  Reflexions  et  des 
Anecdotes  sur  Christine,  par  d'Alembert,"  Cas- 
sel, 1754,  8vo.  "  Ebauche  d'un  Eloge  His- 
tonque  du  Roi  Frederic  I."  Cassel,  1752,  410. 
"  An  Essay  towards  a  History  of  the  Treaties 
sod  Couveotions   of  a  free  State   with  other 


neighbouring  Powers,  to  which  is  added  by  vay 
of  example  the  Treaty  concluded  between  Swe- 
den and  Denmark  in  1750."  Cnssel,  1753,  8vo. 
Published  in  German.  "  Lettres  aux  Auteurs 
du  Journal  Encyclopedique,  sur  les  Lappons  et 
les  Finnois."  Franck.  and  Leipsic,  1756,  8vo. 
under  the  initials  I.  A.  F.  "  Extraitd'uuc  Let- 
tie  de  Hamboure  au  Sujel  d'une  Note  inseret 
dans  le  Journal  Ency clop."  1756,  8vo.  "  Ac- 
count of  the  Life  and  Person  of  I.  Joach  von 
Rusdorf,  formerly  Privy  Counsellor  of  the  Elec- 
tor Palatine."  Published  from  a  French  manu- 
script by  W.  I.  C.  G.  Casparson,  Franck,  and 
Leipsic,  1762,  8vo.  in  German.  "  Recueil  des- 
Sentiments  et  Propos  de  Gustave  Adolphe." 
Stockholm,  1769,  i2mo.  Arkenholz  had  a 
considerable  share  also  in  "  Histoire  de  Gus- 
tave Adolphe  Roi  de  Suede,  composce  par  M. 
D.  M.  (Mauvillon,  Major  in  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers at  Brunswick),  Amsterdam,  1764,  410. 
Adelung's  Continuation  of  y'oeket's  GeUkrten 
Lexicon. — J. 

ARKWRIGHT,  Sir  RiCHARD,amanufac- 
turcr  of  great  celebrity  for  carding  and  spinning 
cotton  by  machines ;  by  which  inventions  he 
made  a  rapid  and  immense  fortune,  after  having 
been  originally  in  very  low  circumstances  as  a 
country  barber.  The  usual  process  of  inven- 
tion in  manufactures  is  this.  An  enterprising 
man  in  narrow  circumstances  (for  the  rich 
will  seldom  risk  in  this  kind  of  adventure  until 
the  probability  of  success  is  rendered  in  some 
measure  considerable)  ; — a  poor  man  conceives. 
a  project  by  which  he  hopes  to  alter  his  circum- 
stances, and  considers  the  means  mechanical 
as  well  as  commercial,  that  is  to  say,  how 
the  thing  is  to  be  done,  and  how  he  shall 
acquire  the  means  of  paying  the  expence 
of  doing  it.  For  the  former  he  must  depend 
upon  his  own  ingenuity,  and  for  the  latter 
he  can  seldom,  at  first,  have  any  greater  de- 
pendence than  the  spare  time  he  can  aflforJ 
from  those  exertions  of  industry  which  are  ne- 
cessary to  procure  him  bread.  After  much, 
incessant  labour  too  often  attended  with  se- 
vere distress  from  borrowing  too  much  of 
the  iudispensible  time  required  for  his  sub- 
sistence, the  projector  either  finds  himself  re- 
duced to  beggary,  or  his  plan  becoines  so  far 
probable  in  respect  to  its  result,  that  he  can  ap- 
ply to  some  other  mail  of  greater  capital  than 
himself  for  assistance.  This  second  projector  is 
usually  a  man  of  small  fortune,  and  disposed  to 
adventure  from  motives  somewhat  of  the  same 
kind  as  those  which  impelL-d  the  original  con- 
triver. He  engages  part  of  his  little  property 
in  the  scheme,  with  the  hogcs  of  speedily  be- 
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coming  intlependent.  DifGculties  sttll  present 
themselves ;  more  money  is  wanted ;  and  as  iong 
as  the  monied  man  can  supply  the  necessities  of 
the  invention  and  of  the  inventor,  he  is  in  ail 
probability  tempted  by  the  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  the  latter  10  go  on.  Embarrassment, 
■contention,  legal  processes,  niin  to  the  man 
who  risked  his  property,  and  a  prison  to  the  in- 
ventor, are  too  frequently  the  result  of  this  first 
combination,  even  in  cases  where  the  invention 
may  itself  have  been  of  value ;  and  still  more 
frequently,  when,  as  it  commonly  happens,  the 
invention  is  the  mere  speculation  of  an  unin- 
formed, and,  perhaps,  unprincipled  man.  For 
it  is  die  nature  of  these  undertakings,  as  soon  as 
the  mind  becomes  habituated  to  them,  that  they 
mislead  the  operator  into  a  notion  of  their  pro- 
bable success  in  spite  of  every  intervening  impe- 
diment; aiid  the  inventor  must  possess  more 
fortitude  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  poor 
man,  if  he  does  not  goon  to  flatter  himself  and 
his  partner  as  long  as  any  money  is  to  be  by 
such  means  obtained.  When  the  inventor  has 
acted  uprightly,  or  the  first  supporter  proves  a 
candid  man  and  not  of  a  vindictive  disposition, 
it  commonly  happens  that  he  withdraws  out  of 
the  concern  with  the  loss  of  the  whole  or  a  part 
of  his  capital,  and  retains  no  share  whatever  in 
it,  least  the  legal  consequences  of  a  partnership 
should  at  some  fixture  period  depHve  him  of  the 
remainder  of  his  property.  The  inventor  must 
then  apply  to  some  other  capitalist,  himself  pos- 
■eessing  tools  and  machinery,  and  his  former 
friend  being  left  to  the  chance  of  that  remune- 
ration which  the  gratitude  or  the  justice  of  the 
speculator  may  afford  him  ;  a  chance  which 
upon  the  whole,  as  the  future  labors  of  the  in- 
ventor willjjrobably  be  considerable,  isnotlikely 
to  realize  itself  in  any  beneficial  form.  A  second 
and  a  third  supporter  may  in  this  way  be  tired  or 
exhausted.  The  inventor  necessarily  learns  much 
at  ^heir  expence,  and  either  becomes  an  unprin- 
cipled speculator,  or  contriver  of  schemes  to  raise 
money  in  this  express  way ;  or  else  he  goes  on  to 
perfect  his  invention,  ana  the  last  partner  either 
shares  it  with  him,  purchases  it  of  tiim,  or  by 
^ome  quirk  of  law  deprives  him  of  the  whole. 

From  this  crude  outline  of  a  process  which  is 
«vcry  day  going  forward  in  this  kingdom  ;  a 
process  which,  like  the  lottery,  enriches  a  few 
while  multitudes  become  the  losers,  it  may  be 
«en  how  little  upon  the  whole  it  is  likely  that 
inventors  should  pass  through  all  the  difficulties 
©f  their  progress  from  poverty  to  opulence,  by 
the  extreme  labor  of  bringing  a  new  scheme  to 
perfection,  subject  to  an  endless  struggle  with 
parEnerS]  whose  oaturzl  interest  and  prudential 


motives  ought  to  lead  them  to  pn>ce«I  frith 
slowness  and  caution. 

Sir  Richard  Aricwright  certainly  experienced 
much  of  these  difficulties,  and  he  has  been 
spoken  of  by  the  various  descriptions  of  inciii 
with  whom  he  has  had  intcrcoume  or  connec- 
tion, either  as  a  great  man,  an  indefatigable 
inventor  and  superior  genius,  or  ai  the  cun- 
ning schemer  and  collector  of  other  men's  in- 
ventions, supporting  them  by  borrowed  cafntal, 
and  never  afterwards  filling  or  sliewing  any 
emotion  of  gratitude  to  the  one  or  the  other. 
After  much  private  enquiry,  and  having  re- 
peated promises  of  assistance  trom  various  quar-> 
ters,  it  still  remains  uncertain  in  what  light 
this  eminent  man  ought  in  truth  to  be  placed. 
Fully  aware  of  the  incalculable  difficulties  to 
which  inventors  are  exposed,  whether  we  con> 
sider  their  labors  with  regard  to  the  scheme 
ihey  follow,  the  private  connections  ihey  form, 
or  the  public  commercial  difficulties  they  have 
to  overcome,  we  may  easily  believe  that  every 
successful  inventor  must  necessarily  become 
the  object  of  calumny.  Many  inventors  are 
Certainly  deserving  of  reprehension,  but  whe- 
ther this  be  the  case  or  not  in  liie  present  in- 
stance requires  a  trial  founded  upon  cvidaice, 
without  which  no  decisive  opinion  can  be  pre- 
sented to  the  public.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  a  statement  of  the  several  money  con- 
nections which  sir  Richard  had  during  the 
course  of  time  he  was  employed  in  bringing  this 
scheme  to  perfection.  What  is  here  related 
will  in  a  great  measure  consist  of  such  evidence 
as  was  presented  before  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  upon  the  25th  of  June,  1785,  where  his 
patent  was  set  aside  by  tetre  facias,  together 
with  some  other  facts  obtained  by  private  cor- 
respondence. 

The  preparation  of  vegetable  and  animal 
fibres  to  form  ihcm  into  garments  by  weaving  is 
very  well  kno\vn.  The  fibres  themselves mnst 
first  be  properly  disposed  by  combing  or  card- 
ing, after  which  treatment  they  are  in  a  state 
ready  to  be  spun.  The  carJ  is  a  kind  of 
brush  made  with  wires  instead  of  hair,  the 
wires  not  being  perpciKlicular  to  the  plane, 
but  all  inclined  one  way  in  a  certain  angle. 
From  this  description  sudh  as  are  totally  un- 
acquainted with  the  subject  may  conceive  thai 
cotton  wool,  being  stuck  upon  one  of  those 
cards  or  brushes,  may  be  scraped  wilh  ano> 
ther  card  in  that  direction,  that  the  inclhia- 
tioo  of  the  wires  may  tend  to  throw  the  whole 
inwards  rather  than  suffer  it  to  come  out.  The 
consequence  of  the  repeated  strokes  of  the  emp- 
ty card  against  the  full  one  must  be  a  distr^- 
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tion  of  the  wUoIt  more  evenly  on  the  surface, 
and  if  one  card  be  then  drawn  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection across  the  other,  it  will,  by  virtue  of  the 
inclination  of  its  wires,  cake  the  whnle  of  rhe 
wool  out  of  that  card  whose  Inclination  is  the 
contrary  way.  Without  entering  more  fully 
upon  the  description  of  a  process  so  common,  we 
mayinakeafewsiinilarobservations  with  regard 
to  Epinning.  This  is  of  two  kinds  1  in  the  one 
the  carded  wool  is  suddenly  drawn  out  during 
the  rapid  rotation  of  a  spindle,  and  form's  a 
loose  yarn.  In  the  other  process  the  material 
is  spun  by  a  well  known  small  engine  or  wheel, 
which  requires  the  spinner  to  draw  the  material 
out  between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  eatb  hand. 
If  we  suppose  the  machine  itself  to  be  left  at  li- 
berty and  turned  without  the  assistance  of  the 
spinner,  the  twisted  thread  being  drawn  inwards 
by  the  bobbin,  would  naturally  gather  more  of 
the  material,  and  form  an  irregular  thread 
thicker  and  thicker,  till  at  length  the  difficuhy  of 
drawing  out  so  large  a  portion  of  material  as 
had  acquired  the  twist  would  become  greater 
than  that  of  snapping  the  smaller  part  of  the 
tliread,  which  woula  accordingly  break.  It  is 
the  business  of  the  spinner  to  prevent  this  by 
drawing  out  the  material  with  one  hand,  if  the 
operator  be  skilful,  but  if  not,  with  twot  that  is 
to  say,  by  holding  the  material  between  the  fin- 
~  ger  and  thumb  of  each  hand,  the  intermediate 
part  may  be  drawn  out  to  the  requisite  fineness 
previous  to  the  twist,  by  separating  the  hands 
during  [he  act  of  pinching.  Every  rational  pfo> 
cess  ^  invention  must  consist,  in  the  tirst  pbce, 
in  a  careful  analysis  of  the  operations  meant  to 
be  perfonned.  The  objects  of  Arkwrighl's 
improvements  were  carding  and  spinning.  To 
do  this  by  machinery,  it  was  requirea  either 
that  the  usual  manoeuvre  of  the  carder  should 
be  perfonned  witli  square  cards,  or  that  cylin- 
dcrs,  covered  with  the  kind  of  metallic  brush- 
work,  before  described,  should  be  made  to  re- 
volve in  contact  with  each  other,  either  to  card 


D  strip,  accordingly  as  their  respective  velo- 
cities, directions,  and  inclinations  of  their  wires 


might  be  adjusted.  With  regard  to  spinning, 
it  wonkl  become  an  indispcnsible  condition,  not 
only  that  the  raw  material  should  be  very  nicely 
prepared,  in  order  that  it  might  require  none  of 
diat  intellectual  skill  which  is  capable  of  sepa- 
nttiog  the  knotty  or  imperfect  parts  as  they  offer 
themselves,  but  also  that  it  should  he  regularly 
drawn  out  by  certain  parts  representing  the 
fingers  and  thumbs  of  the  spinner.  The  con- 
trivance by  which  this  last  means  was  repre- 
sented consitced  in  a  certain  number  of  pairs  of 
cylinders,  each  two  revolving  in  contact  with 


each  other.  Suppose  a  very  loose  thread  or 
slightly  twisted  carding  of  cotton  to  pass  be- 
tween one  pair  of  cylinders,  clothed  with  a 
proper  facing  to  enable  them  to  hold  it ;  and 
let  it  be  imagined  to  proceed  from  thence  to  ano- 
ther pair,  whose  surfaces  revolve  much  quicker. 
It  is  evident  that  the  quicker  revolution  of  the 
second  pair  will  draw  out  the  cotton,  rendering 
it  thinner  and  longer  when  it  comes  to  be  deli- 
vered at  the  other  side.  This  is  precisely  the 
operation  which  die  spinner  performs  with  her 
fingers  and  thumb  ;  and  if  t!ie  cotton  be  then 
delivered  to  a  spinning  apparatus  it  will  be  con- 
verted into  thread.  Simple  as  these  notions  of 
a  rotatory  carding  engine  and  a  spinning  en- 
gine, of  which  the  chief  organ  consi  ts  of  two 
pair  of  cylinders,  may  appear,  they  are  subject 
in  the  practical  detail  to  all  the  difficulties  which 
usually  present  tliemselves  to  be  overcome  by 
inventors.  An  account  of  this  would  certainly 
form  an  interesting  narrative  in  the  history  of  the 
arts,  but  in  this  place  it  is  neither  practicable- 
nor  consistent  with  our  plan.  Sir  Richard  Ark- 
wright  succeeded  in  making  these  engines  go- 
by horse,  by  water,  and  by  steam  as  first  mov- 
ers, and  the  saving  of  labour,  together  with  the- 
'advantages  of  a  patent  monopoly,  were  suffici- 
ent to  render  him  ooe  of  the  most  opulent  of  our 
manufacturers. 

The  historical  facts  appear  to  be  the  follow- 
ing: about  the  year  1767  Arkwright  came  to 
Warrington,  at  which  time  he  had  quitted  the 
profession  of  a  barber,,  and  went  up  and  down 
the  country  buying  hair.  He  had  at  that  time 
a  scheme  of  soluc  mechanical  contrivance,  of 
the  nature,  as  it  is  said,  of  a  perpetual  motion. 
A  cJockmaker  of  that  place,  whose  name  was 
John  Kay,  becameacquainted  with  him  and  dis- 
suaded him  from  it ;  but  remarked  that  much 
money  might  be  gained  by  spinning  cotton^ 
which  Kay  said  he  would  describe  to  Ark- 
wright. Arkwright  objected,  that  m^ny  gen- 
tlemen had  rained  themselves  by  that  scheme  ; 
but  the  neM  morning  he  came  to  Kay's  "bed- 
side, and  asked  if  he  could  make  a  small  engine 
at  a  small  expence.  This  John  Kay  had  been 
employed  as  a  workman  to  make  a  cotton 
spinning  engine  for  a  Mr.  Hayes,  who  was 
brought  in  evidence  on  the  trial  for  setting 
aside  Arkwright's  patent,  and  proved  that  he 
had  invented  an  engine  of  this  kind,  but  not  that 
he  had  brought  it  to  perfection.  Kay  and 
Arkwright  applied  to  Peter  Alherton,  Esq.  now 
of  Liverpool,  to  make  such  an  engiae,  but  from 
the  poverty  of  the  appearance  of  the  latter,  Mr. 
■  Atherton  refused  to  undertake  it,  though  after- 
wards OQ  the  cveiuDg  of  thcsanveday  he  agreed 
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to  Itmd  Kay  a  smith  and  wacch-tool  maker,  to 
make  the  heavier  part  of  the  engine,  and  Kajr 
vivlcrtook  to  tnakc  the  cIiKk-makers  part  of  it, 
and  to  instruct  the  workman.  In  this  way 
Mr.  Arkwright's  first  engine,  for  which  he 
afterwards  took  out  a  patent,  was  made.  Mr. 
Arkwright  soon  afterwards  joined  in  panner- 
ship  with  Mr.  Smalley  of  Preston  in  Lan- 
ca.shire,  but  their  property  failing  short,  they 
went  to  Nottingham,  and  there  met  with  rich 
individuals,  by  the  help  of  whom  they  erected 
a  considcrahle  cotton-mill  turned  bv  horses. 
The  same  Hayes  had  also  employed  himself  in 
making  cylindrical  carding  engines. 

This  is  an  outline  of  some  of  the  fects  stated 
en  the  behalf  of  Mr.  Arkwright's  opponents 
who  set  his  patent  aside.  The  story  current  in 
ihe  manufacturing  countries  is,  that  he  stole 
these  inventions,  and  enriched  himself  at  the 
expence  and  by  the  ingenuity  of  odier  men. 
Upon  the  face  of  the  thmg,  however,  without 
attending  td  other  evidence  which  might  per- 
haps be  brought,  it  appears  that  the  cotton 
spinning  was  no  new  attempt,  when  Mr, 
Aikwnght  took  it  up,  but  an  object  much 
laboured  at,  and  as  it  had  not  succeeded,  it 
should  of  course  follow  that  there  were  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome,  and  matters  of  subordi- 
nate invention  (which  usually  cause  the  failure 
of  new  schemes)  to  be  matured,  digested,  and 
brought  into  effect.  In  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ark- 
wright the  carding  and  cotion  spinning  became 
a  great  national  manufaclure-  Before  he  under- 
took it  it  appears  to  have  been  nothing.  In 
his  Case,  as  drawn  bv  himself,  he  states,  that 
about  40  or  50  years  before  his  time,  one  Paul 
and  others  of  London  invented  an  engine  for 
spinning  colton,  and  obtained  a  patent  for  their 
invention,  after  which  ihey  removed  to  Not- 
tingham and  other  places,  expending  much 
money  and  lime  in  the  undertaking,  and  that 
many  families  who  had  engaged  with  them 
were  reduced  to  poverty  and  distress  by  the 
failure  of  the  scheme;  that  about  20  or  30 
years  back,  various  engines  had  been  construct- 
ed by  different  persons  for  spinning  cotton,  flax, 
wool,  &c.  into  many  threads  at  once,  but  they 
produced  no  real  advantage ; — and  that  in  1 767 
one  Hargrave  of  Blackwell  in  Lancashire,  con- 
structed an  engine  that  would  at  once  spin  20 
or  30  threads  of  cotton  into  yarn  for  the  fus- 
tian manufacture,  but  that,  after  suffering  the 
destruction  of  his  engines  by  popular  tumults 
in  Lancashire,  and  removing  to  Nottingham, 
where  he  practised  for  a  time  under  a  patent, 
an  association  wa;  formed  against  him,  by 
wliich  his  patent  right  was  overthrown,  and  he 


died  in  obscoiily  and  great  distress — that  he* 
Arkwright,  bad  invented  engines  for  carding 
and  Spinning,  in  the  advancing  of  which  more 
than  five  ycati,  with  an  expence  of  12000I. 
had  been  consumed  before  any  profit  accrued 
to  himself  and  partners.  And  as  it  must  be 
admitted  he  did  not  bring  his  project  to  bear  at 
once,  as  a  pirate  might  have  done,  he  must  of 
right  be  considered  as  the  man  who,  after  em- 
barking in  a  great  national  undertaking,  where 
many  others  nad  failed,  did  exhibit  enough  of 
perseverance,  skill,  and  activity,  to  render  it  of 
value  to  himself  and  the  public. 

After  this  statement  of  the  case,  which  is  the 
best  that  could  under  the' present  circumstances 
be  procured,  it  seems  that  the  merits  of  sir 
Richard  Arkwright  may  be  summed  up  by 
observing,  that  the  object  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged is  of  the  highest  public  value  ;  that 
though  his  family  is  enriched,  the  benefits  which 
have  accrued  to  the  nation  have  been  incalcu- 
lably greater  ;  and  that  upon  the  whole  he  is  en- 
titled to  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  world. 

He  was  knighted  by  his  present  majesty  .at 
St.  James's  on  the  aad  of  December  1786,  on 
presenting  an  address  from  the  high-sheriff  and 
hundred  of  Wirksworth ;  and  died  at  his  works 
atCruraford,  in  Derbyshire,  Aug.  3, 179a. — N. 

ARLAUD,  James  Anthonv,  a  cele- 
brated painter,  was  born  at  Geneva  in  1668. 
After  pursuing  the  usual  objects  of  a  literary 
education  as  long  as  the  circumstances  of  his 
family  would  permit,  he  determined  to  follow 
professionally  his  decided  talent  for  painting. 
With  very  little  instruction  but  his  own,  he 
commenced  portrait -painter,  and  leaving  Ge- 
neva at  the  age  of  20,  went  first  to  Dijon, 
where  he  met  with  considerable  encourage- 
ment. Thence  he  removed  to  Paris,  and  such 
was  his  industry,  that  after  painting  for  a  sub' 
sistence  during  the  day,  he  spent  part  of  the 
night  in  drawing  for  improvement.  He  parti- 
cularly excelled  in  miniature,  and  besides  a 
very  delicate  finish,  he  gave  a  force  and  cha- 
racter to  his  works  unusual  in  that  size.  The 
regent  duke  of  Orleans  said  of  him,  that 
while  other  miniature-painters  produced  only- 
images,  he  had  found  the  means  to  paint  por- 
traits. .The  duke  gave  him  apartments  in 
St.  Cloud,  and  pracriscd  under  his  directions, 
railing  him  his  master.  In  1721  he  visited 
England,  with  a  recommendation  to  tire  prin- 
cess of  Wales,  afterwards  queen  Caroline ; 
and  he  was  much  favoured  by  the  court  during 
his  stay.  His  travels  were  limited  to  this  tour, 
and  another  through  the  provinces  of  France, 
and  afterwards  through  Switzerland.     He  ne- 
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vcr  accomplished  a  long-projcctcd  visit  to  Ita- 
ly. Arlaud  did  not  entirely  con&ne  himself  to 
portrait-painting,  but  produced  some  history 
pieces  and  other  works.  The  most  celebrated 
was  his  Leda,  which  he  copied  from  a  baS' 
relief  of  Michael  Angclo  with  inimitable  deli- 
cacy, so  as  to  appear  at  a  small  distance  like 
the  original  marble.  This  favoiiiite  piece  he 
afterwards  destroyed,  as  too  licentious.  After 
a  residctice  of  40  years  at  Paiis,  he  quitted  that 
capital,  and  retired  to  his  native  place  with  a 
handsome  fortune,  and  a  good  collection  of 
pictures,  ancient  and  modem.  His  reputation 
caused  him  to  be  requested  by  the  grand  duke 
of  Tuscany  to  furnish  his  Own  portrait  to  the 
famous  gallery  at  Florence  of  artists  painted  by 
themselves.  Arlaud  died,  a  batchelor,  at  his 
country-house  near  Geneva,  in  1743,  aged  75, 
'He  left  a  collection  of  paintings,  drawings, 
medals,  and  rare  books,  to  the  public  library 
of  Geneva.      Afortri. — A. 

ARLOTTO,  IL  PiovANo,  or  the  Dean, 
whose  family  name  was  Mainardi,  was  the 
first  man  of  his  time  in  the  class  of  drolls  or 
bufi(7ons,  and  is  still  celebrated  in  Italy  on  that 
account.  He  was  bom  at  Mugello  near  Flo- 
rence in  1395,  and  was  originally  brought  up 
to  the  woollen  manufacture  of  that  city ;  but 
the  love  of  an  easier  life  induced  him  at  the  age 
oftwenty-eight  to  assume  the  clerical  profession. 
His  natural  talent  of  diverting  in  conversation  hy 
humourous  extravagancies  and  repartees,  ob- 
tained him  preferment,  the  highest  of  which 
was  the  rural  deanery  of  St.  Cfresci  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Fiesole.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  he 
gave  much  edification  as  a  priest ;  but  in  a  long 
and  rambling  life  he  filled  Italy  and  other  coun- 
tries with  stories  of  his  pleasantries  and  singula- 
rities, which  partake  of  the  coarseness  of  the 
age.  He  was  able,  however,  to  make  iiimself 
acceptable  to  such  men  as  Lorenzo  and  Guili- 
anode'i  Medici.  He  died  in  1483,  at  the  age  of 
87.  After  his  death  a  collection  of  his  jests, 
adventures,  and  witticisms  was  .made,  under  the 
title  of  "  Facetic,  Fabule,  e  Motti  del  Piovano 
Arlotto,  Freie  Fiorentino,"  which  has  been 
many  times  reprinted.  —  Tiraboich't,  Kouv. 
Diet.  Hist.— A. 

ARMINIUS,  called  the  deliverer  of 
Germany,  a  hero  uf  a  barbarous  nation, 
was  the  son  of  Slgimer,  a  powerful  chieftain 
of  the  Catti.  iie  was  initiated  in  arms  among 
the  Roman  troops,  with  whom  he  served  with 
great  reputation,  and  was  rewarded  by  Augus- 
tus with  the  citizenship  and  knighthood  of 
Rome.  Conceiving  himself  not  bound  by 
gratitude  to  the  ojipressors  of  his  country,  he 
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fomented  the  discontents  prevailing  among  the 
German  nations,  and  formed  a  confederacy  for 
revolt.  At  the  same  rime,  by  artful  suggestions, 
he  dreiy  the  Roman  commander  Varus  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rhine,  into  the 
country  of  the  Cherusci,  When  all  was  pre- 
pared, he  led  Varus  into  an  ambuscade,  where 
he  perished  with  almost  all  his  forces.  This 
event  happened  A.  D.  ro.  Tiberius  was  after- 
wards sent  to  keep  the  Germans  from  invading 
Gaul ;  and  in  A.  D>  16,  Germanicus  marched 
.  witli  a  poweifiil  army  to  take  revenge  for  the 
slaughter  of  Varus.  At  this  time  the  Germans 
were  divided,  one  party  adhering  to  Arminius, 
another  to  Segestes,  his  father-in-law,  a  friend 
of  the  Romans.  Anninius  had  besieged  Se- 
gestes in  his  camp;  but  on  the  arrival  of  Ger- 
manicus, he  was  defeated,  and  his  wife,  then 
pregnant,  taken  prisoner.  Arminius  exerted 
himself  to  form  a  new  confederacy,  and  en- 
gaged in  it  his  uncle  Inguiomerns,  a  chieftain 
of  great  power,  Germanicus  advancing  a- 
gainst  them,  Arminius  took  post  in  a  woodv 
and'marshy  country,  where  he  could  with  dii^- 
ficulty  be  approached  ;  and  he  was  near  de- 
stroying a  part  of  die  Roman  army  under  tha 
command  of  Caicina;  but  the  Germans  were 
at  last  routed  in  an  attack  on  CEt;ina's  camp. 
The  next  year,  Germanicus  made  another  ex- 
pedition Into  Germany,  and  met  Arminius  on 
the  banks  of  the  Visurgis  or  Weser.  Arminius 
had  a  brother,  by  name  Flavins,  adopted  into 
the  Roman  army,  in  which  he  had  long  served. 
The  two  brothers  had  a  conference  across  the 
river,  in  which  each  employed  hi.s  eloquence  to 
engage  the  other  in  his  own  party.  Tacitus, 
who  describes  the  scene,  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Anninius  (probably  from  his  own  invention) 
every  topic  of  patriotism  and  independence; 
but  the  issue  was,  that  they  parted  with  mutual 
reproaches  and  menaces.  Germanicus  passed 
tlie  Weser,  and  two  bloody  combats  ensued, 
which  ended  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Ger- 
mans. Arminius  was  disabled  early  by  a  wound 
from  exerting  his  usual  activity.  Still  uncon- 
quered,  he  afterwards  overcame  ^IarobodullS, 
a  German  king,  in  a  great  battle,  and  obliged 
him  to  have  recourse  to  the  Romans  for  aid. 
But  these  civil  feuds  were  at  length  fatal  to 
him.  He  is  said  to  have  aimed  at  the  sove- 
reignty, and  by  that  means  to  have  excited  his 
countiymen  against  him.  After  several  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune,  be  perished  at  length  thiough 
the  treachery  of  his  kindred,  in  the  37th  year 
of  his  age,  having  for  12  years  been  at  the 
head  of  his  country's  armies,  and  contended 
(as  Tacitus  observes}  not,  like  other  kings  and 
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teasers,  wkh  the  juvenile  force  of  Rome,  but 
with  its  mature  strength.  The  historian  as- 
serts "  that  he  is  scill  celebrated  in  the  songs  of 
the  barbarous  nations,  tbouch  unknown  to 
Greece,  and  pot  enough  noticed  by  Roman 
writers,"  In  his  own  country,  even  divine 
honours  were  long  paid  him,  under  the  title  of 
thcjod /r«/«.  [Note  in  Brotier's  Tacitus.] 

The  son,  of  whom  his  wife  was  pregnant 
when  made  captive,  was  brought  up  at  Ra- 
venna, and  underwent  misfortunes,  the  particu~ 
lars  of  which  Tacitus  promises  to  relate,  but 
they  have  not  reached  us. — Taciti  jinnal. — A. 

ArMINIUS  or  HARMENSEN,  Jawks, 
a  chrisiian  divine,  the  leader  of  the  sect  of  the 
Arminians,  was  born  at  Oudc-water  in  Hol- 
land in  the  year  1560.  Having  lost  his  father 
in  his  infancy,  he  received  his  first  instructions 
from  a  catholic  priest,  who  was  secretly  a 
friend  to  the  reformed  religion.  Thpougli  the 
liberalitv  of  diis  worthy  man,  he  became  a 
Student  at  Utrecht.  Upon  the  death  of  his  pa- 
tron, which  happened  while  he  was  prosecut- 
ing his  studies  in  that  university,  he  was  so  for- 
tunate as  to  obtain  assistance  from  his  country- 
man Rodo)phus  SnelJius,  who,  in  i57jr*Otit 
him  with  him  to  Marpurg.  Scarcely  was  he 
arrived  here,  when  he  received  the  distressing 
intelligence,  that  his  native  town  was  pillaged 
by  the  Spaniards.  In  painful  anxiety  for  the 
fate  of  his. family,  he  immediately  returned  to 
Holland ;  and  had  the  severe  affliction  to  find, 
on  his  arrival  at  Oude-water,  that  his  mother, 
sister,  brothers,  and  other  relations,  had  been 
put  to  the  sword.  He  returned  on  foot,  witli 
a  heavy  heart,  to  Marpurg.  Soon  afterwards, 
he  renewed  his  studies  in  the  university  just 
estabhshed  at  Leyden,  and  acquired  distinguish- 
ed reputation  by  his  progress  in  learning.  His 
name  was  mentioned  with  respect  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  college ;  and  the  magistrates  of 
Amsterdam  thought  him  so  deserving  of  en- 
couragement, that  he  was  sent,  at  their  ex- 
pence,  to  finish  his  education  at  Geneva.  Here 
his  chief  preceptor  in  theology  was  Theodore 
Beza,  who  was  at  this  time  lecturing  upon  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  ;  and,  though  the  lec- 
turer was  not  deficient  in  orthodoxy,  this  cir- 
cumstance might,  probably,  lead  Arminius  to 
those  speculations,  which  afterwards  made  him 
the  father  of  a  new  sect.  In  philosophy,  he 
adopted,  and  sup]M»rted  with  great  warmth,  the 
new  doctrines  of  Peter  Ramus.  He  even  pre- 
sumed so  far  to  violate  the  established  forms,  as 
,  to  teach  this  system  in  private.  Tliis  bold  inno- 
vation gave  great  oiFence,  and  Arminius  thought 
k  expwlicnt  to  withdraw  from  Geneva.    He 


now  took  up  his  residence  at  BasS,  and  read 
lectures  there  with  so  much  credit,  that  dw- 
f&culty  of  divinity  offered  him  the  degree  of 
doctor  without  expence,  which,  however,  he 
aiodestlv  declined.  His  talents  for  disputatitm 
were  high^  admir«d.  The  professor  Cry- 
naeus,  in  maintaining  a  thesis,  did  not  scruple 
to  leave  to  this  young  man  the  solutioti  of 
those  objections  which  seemed  strongest,  and 
was  accustomed,  on  those  occasions,  to  say, 
"  Let  my  Hollander  answer  foF  me."  THjs 
inquisitive  youth,  however,  as  will  appear  in 
the  sequel,  did  not  exactly  confine  himself  to 
the  track  of  his  master,  or  pay  much  attention 
to  the  advice  which  both  Giyiueus  and  Beza 
used  to  give  to  young  men,  whom  they  saw 
inclined  to  indulge  new  speculations :  "  Be- 
ware lest  you  be  ensnared  in  the  net  of  vain 
subtleties;  a  snare  into  which  Satan  often  be- 
trays men  of  acute  understanding,  and  superior 
genius."  After  a  short  interval,  Arminius  re- 
turned to  Geneva,  where  he  foand  the  ill-hu- 
mour, formerly  excited  by  his  zeal  for  Ramus, 
subsided  ;  ana,  exercising  on  his  own  part 
greater  moderation,  he  enjoyed  in  tranquillity 
the  society  of  the  learned^ 

Arminius,  being  very  desirous  of  attending 
die  philosophical  lectures  of  the  celebrated  Za- 
barclla  at  Padua,  now  undertook  a  journey  to 
Italy:  and,  when  he  had,  in  this  particutar, 
gratified  his  curiosity,  he  travelled  in  Italy  for 
six  or  seven  months.  During  this  tour,  sus- 
picion was  busy  in  inventing,  and  calumny  in 
circulating,  tales  to  his  discr^it;  and' upon  his. 
return  to  Amsterdam,  in  1588,  he  found  the 
aficctions  of  his  patrons  cooled  by  the  un^ 
vourable  impression  of  idle  rumours,  which 
were  altogether  unfounded.  It  was  reported,. 
and  believed,  that  Arminius  had  kissed  the 
pope's  toe  —  whom  he  had  only  seen  in  a 
croud ;  that  he  had  cnnttacted  an  intimacy  with 

Jesuits— ' whom  hs  had  never  heard  of;  that 
e  had  introduced  himself  to  Bell  arm  in— whom 
he  had  never  seen  ;  and  that  he  had  abjured  die 
reformed  religion — for  which  he  was  prepared 
to  die.  Though  these  caluipnies  obtained  little 
credit  with  the  intelligent  and  candid,  they  in- 
jured the  reputation  of  Arminius  with  weak. 
and  suspicious  spirits ;  and  it  was  not  till  he 
had  given  full  proof  of  his  zeal  for  the  reform- 
ed religion,  and  of  his  talents  and  merit  as  a 
preacher  of  its  doctrines,  that  the  prejudice 
against  him  was  removed.  Having  gained  high 
reputation  by  his  ingenious  and  eloquent  dis- 
courses, he  was  juaged,  by  Martin  Lydius, 
professor  of  divinity  in  Franckcr,  to  be  a  pro« 
per  person  to  undcEUkc  tlie  refutation  o£  a. 
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work,  written  against  Beza's  docttine  of  pre- 
dcstinattoii.  In, compliance  with  this  request, 
-Anninius  began  the  task :  but,  unfortunately 
for  hit  emfJoyers,  during  the  cOune  of  the 
examinstioni  in  balancing  the  arguments  on  • 
each  side,  his  judgment  turned  the  scale  in  fa- 
vour of  the  opponents.  He  honestly  avowed 
.  his  change  of  opinion,  and,  renouncing  the 
Calvinistic  doctrine  concerning  the  decrees  of 
God  and  divine  grace,  maintained  that  the  me- 
rits of  Christ  extended  to  all  mankind,  and  that 
the  grace  of  God,  which  is  necessary  to  sal- 
vation, is  attainable  by  all.  This  change  in 
the  religious  opinions  of  Anninius  happened 
in  the  year  1591;  as  appears  fram  a  letter 
£Biblioth.  Brem.  Theol.  Tome  iii.]  which 
he  wrote  that  year  to  Grynaeus,  The  doc- 
trine of  Calvin  having  been  hitherto  com- 
monly followed  by  the  l>utch  clergy,  this  in- 
novation of  Arminius  provoked  hostilities, 
which  would  have  involved  him  in  trouble,  iiad 
not  the  magistrates,  probably  more  from  per- 
sonal regard  than  general  liberality  of  senti- 
ment, interposed  to  suppress  the  contest- 
After  having  exercised  the  ministry  in  the 
cburch  of  Amsterdam  fifteen  years,  Arminius, 
notwithstanding  his  heretical  opinions,  was,  in 
the  year  1603,  elected  10  the  prafessorship  of 
divinity  in  the  university  at  Leyden,  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  aoctor  in  divinity.  In 
his  public  lectures  he  openly  declared  and  main- 
tained his  opinions,  in  opposition  to  those  of 
Calvin,  and  made  many  converts  in  the  uni- 
versity. In  his  writings,  too,  he  strenuously 
asserted,  and  ably  defended  dicm,  against  his 
opponents,  and  Artninianism  made  a  lapid 
spread  both  among  the  clergy  and  laity.  The 
adherents  to  the' Calvinistic  system,  however, 
caused  him  much  vexation.  Public  confe- 
rences were  held  between  him  and  his  adver- 
saries. He  was  several,  times  summoned  to 
the  Hague,  to  nye  an  account  of  his  doctrine. 
His  colleague,  Francis  Gomar,  was  among  the 
most  violent  of  his  enemies.  His  reputation 
was  aspersed;  his  peace  was  disturbed;  his 
health  was  impaired ;  and  a  complication  of 
painful  diseases,  in  the  year  16O9,  terminated 
his  life. 

The  personal  character  of  Arminius  was  ir- 
reproachable, and  he  attracted  the  esteem  and 
applause  of  his  VC17  enemies  by  his  amiable 
manners,  his  candid  spirit,  his  diffidence  and 
modesty,  and  his  inflexible  integrity.  His 
motto  was.  Bona  eanscitntia  Paradisus  [A 
good  conscience  is  a  paradise].  He  was  a 
friend  to  universal  toleration,  and  established 
it  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  Christians 


arc  accountable  to  God  alone  for  their  reli- 
gious sentiments,  and  that  no  individual  can 
be  justly  punished  by  the  maeistratc  for  erro- 
neous opinions,  while  he  conducts  himself  as  a 
virtuous  and  obedient  subject,  and  makes  no 
attempts  to  disturb  the  peace  and  order  of  civil 
society.  If  the  controversy  in  which  Armi- 
nius was  a  leader  is  now  subsided,  either  be- 
cause it  has  ceased  to  be  thought  important,  or 
because  it  has  been  found  10  be  above  human 
comprehension,  or  because  it  has  been  super- 
seded by  other  systems,  it  must,  however,  be 
allowed,  thai  the  discussion  of  these  points  fos- 
tered a  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  prepared  the  way 
for  other  more  useful,  or  more  satisfactory  re- 
searches. 

The  foUowere  of  Arminius,  who  also  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Remonstrants  from  a  peti- 
tion entitled  their  Remonstrances,  which  they 
addressed  in  the  year  1610  to  the  States  of 
Holland,  rapidly  encreascd  after  the  decease  of 
their  leader,  both  in  number  and  consequence. 
Some  of  the  first  men  in  the  republic,  as  Ol- 
denbameveldt,  Hoogerbeets,  and  Grotius, '  e- 
spoused  this  party:  and  after  the  strong  arm  of 
power  had  been  in  vain  employed  to  crush 
them,  a  synod,  under  prince  Maurice,  was 
held,  in  1618,  at  Dort,  at  which  were  present 
ecclesiastical  deputies  from  all  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, and  from  the  churches  of  England, 
Hessia,  Bremen,  the  Palatinate  and  Switzer- 
land. Here,  without  a  fair  hearing,  die  Ar- 
minian  doctrines  were  condemned,  and  those 
who  professed  them  were  excommunicated. 
In  consequence  of  this  decision  the  Arminians 
were  treated  with  great  severity  by  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate ;  die  laity  were  deprived  of  their  posts 
and  employment.': ;  the  clergy  ^ere  silenced, 
and  driven  fjom  their  livings ;  and  many  per- 
sons, to  escape  fines  and  imprisonment,  sub- 
mitted to  voluntary  exile.  They  were  after- 
wards, in  1625,  recalled  and  restored  to  their 
former  condition.  The  Arminians  still  remain 
in  Holland  a  distinct  sect,  and  their  leading  te- 
nets have  been  in  fact,  though  not  formally, 
adopted  by  many  churches  in  other  countries. 

The  writings  of  Arminius  arc  as  follows : 
"  Dissertationes  de  diversis  Christianae  Religi- 
onis  Capitlbus  ;"  "  Examen  Libelli  Guillelmi 
PcrkensidePrffidestinationis  Modo  etOrdinis;" 
"  Disscrtatio  de  vero  Sensu  Capitis  VII,  ad 
Romanosj"  '*  Analysis  Cap.  IX-  ad  Roma- 
nes i"  "  Amica  Cmlatio  cum  I).  Francisco 
Junio  de  Proedestatione  ;"  "  Epistole."  The 
whole  is  comprized  in  one  quarto  volume, 
printed  at  Frankfort,  in  1631  and  1634,  &c. 
The  6rst  piece  will  afford  aa  accurate  notion 
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of  the  doctrine  and  character  of  this  writer. 
His  style  is  somewhat  scholastic,  but  his  senti- 
ments are  delivered  with  simplicilj'  and  perspi- 
tiiity.  Brandt  Hist.  Ftt.  Armm.  Ed.  Afo- 
sieim.  1725.  Brrtius  Oral.  Furtii.  J.  Ar- 
min.     BayU.      Afoshehn  Cenl.  xvii. — E. 

ARMSTRONG,JoHN,M.  D.  apoet  and 
physician,  was  born,  about  1709,  at  Castleton 
ill  Roxburghshire,  Scotlund,  where  his  father 
was  minister.  In  his  principal  poem,  he  has 
very  plcasingiy  celebrated  his  native  plage,  and 
the  rivulet  witli  which  it  is  beautified. 


He  was  designed  for  the  medical  profession, 
and  studied  for  that  purpose  in  the  university 
of  E<linburgh,  where  he  took  his  degree  with 
reputation  m  1732.  The  subject  of  his  inau- 
gural tliesis  was  De  Tahe  purultnia.  He  set- 
lied  in  London,  where  he  appeared  in  the 
double  capacity  of  author  and  physician ;  but 
his  success  in  the  former,  as  has  frequently 
been  the  case,  seems  to  have  impeded  his  pro- 
gress in  the  latter.  His  first  publication,  in 
1735,  was  a  humorous  attack  upon  empirics,  in 
(he  manner  of  Lucian,  entitled  "  An  Essay  for 
abridging  the  Study  of  Physic  ;  to  which  is 
added,  A  Dialogue  betwixt  Hygeia,  Mer- 
.  criry,  and  Pluto,  relating  to  the  Practice  of 
Physic,  as  it  is  managed  by.a  certain  illustrious 
Society ;  and  an  Epistle  from  Uslwck  the  Per- 
sian to  Joshua  Ward,  Esq.  In  1737  he  pub- 
lished a  serious  professional  piece,  "  On  the 
Venereal  Disease  ;"  and  soon  after  it,  a  poem, 
entitled  "  The  Economy  of  Love,"  which 
met  with  a  success  which  was  probably,  in  the 
end,  a  source  neither  of  satisfaction  nor  advan- 
tage to  the  author.  It  is  an  elegant  and  vigor- 
ous performance,  hut  so  warm  m  some  of^it's 
descriptions  as  to  have  incurred  the  general 
tensure  of  licentiousness,  which  has  excluded  it 
from  the  most  reputable  collections  of  poetry. 
The  author  himself  considerably  pruned  its 
luxuriances  in  an  edition  printed  in  1768, 

In  1744  his  capital  work,  the  didactic  poem 
on  "  The  Art  of  preserving  Health"  appeared, 
and  raised  his  literary  reputation  to  a  lieight, 
which  his  after -performances  scarcely  sustain- 
ed, A  poem  "  On  Benevolence,"  in  1751.  and 
another  entitled  "  Taste,  an  Epistle  to  a  young 
Critic,"  in  1753,  showed  that  he  continued  to 


cultivate  the  Muses,  though  with  no  extraordU 
nary  success.  A  volume  in  prose  of  "  Sketches 
or  Essays  on  various  Subjects,"  under  the  name 
of  "  Launcelot  Temple,  Esq."  in  1758,  was 
better  received  by  the  public,  who  admired  the 
humour  and  knowledge  of  the  world  which  it 
displayed.  The  celebrated  Mr.  Wilkes,  then  his 
intimate  acquaintance,  was  supposed  to  have 
contributed  a  share  to  this  volume. 

Dr.  Armstrong  had  professional  interest 
enough  in  1760  to  obtain  the  appointment  of 
physician  to  the  army  in  Germany.  From  that 
country  he  wrote  "Day,"  a  poem,  atKl  "  Ao 
Epistle  to  Ji>hn  Wilkes,  Esq."  A  rcfledion 
upon  Churchill  in  this  latter  piece  drew  upon 
him  a  severe  retaliation  from  that  irritable  hard 
in  his  "  Journey."  Party  now  ran  so  high, 
especially  that  of  the  worst  kind,  national  ani- 
mosity, that  a  native  of  Scotland  could  .scarcely 
keep  up  a  friendly  intercourse  with  an  English 
oppositionist;  accordingly,  we  find  that  the 
intimacy  between  Dr.  Armstrong  and  Mr. 
Wilkes  was  dissolved  about  this  time.  At  the 
peace  ori763,  Armstrong  returned  to  Londoo, 
and  lesumed  the  practice  of  physic;  but  his 
habits  and  manners  opposed  an  insurmountable 
bar  against  popular  success.  His  mind  was 
too  lofty  to  stoop  to  intrigue  ;  his  manner  was 
stiff  and  reserved  J  and  his  disposition  was  in- 
dolent. He  continued  occasionally  rather  to 
amuse  than  exert  himself  in  literary  produc- 
tions, serious  and  humourous  ;  sometimes,  in 
the  latter,  mistaking  oddity  for  wit,  and  in- 
dulging an  unpleasant  vein  of  vulgarity  in  ex- 
pression, and  misanthropy  in  sentiment.  These 
later  effusions  arc  scarcely  worth  parricularis- 
ing.  In  1771  he  made  a  journey  to  France 
and  Italy,  accompanied  by  the  celebrated  paint- 
er, Mr.  Fuseli,  who  warmly  attests  the  bene- 
volence of  his  character.  On  this  tour  he  took 
a  last  farewell  in  Italy  of  his  friend  Smollett, 
to  whom  he  was  much  attached.  He  pub- 
lished a  short  account  of  this  ramble,  under  the 
name  of  Lancelot  Temple.  His  last  publi- 
cation, a  pamphlet  in  1773,  entitled  "  Medi- 
cal Essays,"  accounts  in  a  splenetic  manner 
for  the  liiniietl  practice  he  attained,  and  com- 
plains of  his  literary  critics.  He  died  in  Sep- 
tember 1 779,  leaving  considerable  savings  from 
a  very  moderate  income. 

Amstrong  was  a  man  much  beloved  and 
respected  by  his  intimates,  and  seems  to  have 
possessed  great  goodness  of  heart,  as  well  as 
extensive  knowledge  and  abilities  \  but  a  kind 
of  morbid  sensibility  preyed  on  his  temper,  and 
a  languid  listlessness  damped  his  intellectual  ef- 
forts.    The   followiog   lines    in  Thtsnson's 
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"  Casdc  of  Indolence"  arc  said  to  have  been 
meant  for  his  portraiture. 

Wiih  him  fit  lonielime.  joined  in  silenl  w»ll( 
(PrafDundJy  lilcnl— fat  ibof,-  never  ipoke) 
One  ihver  still,  vho  quilc  ilet«Ir<<  talk ; 
on  •(un;  In-  iptecn,  at  once  ivav  he  broke 


The  glilleri 


It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Armstrong 
contributed  to  this  excellent  poem  the  fine 
stanzas  desi;riptive  of  the  diseases  to  which  die 
votaries  of  indolence  finally  become  martyrs. 

His  reputation  as  a  poet  is  almost  solely 
founded  on  his  "  An  of  preserving  Health," 
for  his  other  pieces  scarcely  rise  above  medi- 
ocrity. This  may  well  rank  among  the  first 
didactic  poem^  in  the  English  language;  and 
though  that  class  of  poetry  is  not  ofthe  highest 
order,  yet  the  variety  incident  to  his  subject  has 
given  him  the  opportunity  of  displaying  his 
powers  on  some  of  the  most  elevated  and  in- 
teresting topics,  and  they  arc  found  fully  ade- 
quate to  the  occasion.  The  work  is  adopted 
into  the  body  of  English  classics,  and  has  often 
been  printed,  both  separately  and  in  collections. 
The  following  character  of  Armstrong's  style 
and  manner  is  given  in  an  essay  prefixed  to  an 
ornamented  edition  of  the  poem,  printed  for 
Cadell  and  Davics,  1795.  "  It  is  distinguished 
by  its  simpUcity— by  a  free  use  of  words  which 
owe  their  strength  to  their  plainness — by  the 
rejection  of  ambitious  ornaments,  and  a  near 
approach  to  common  phraseology.  His  sen- 
tences are  generally  short  and  easy ;  his  sense 
clear  and  obvious.  The  full  extent  of  his  con- 
ceptions is  taken  in  at  the  first  glance;  and 
there  are  no  lofty  mysteries  to  be  unravelled  by 
a  repeated  perusal.  What  keeps  his  language 
from  being  prosaic,  is  the  vigour  of  his  senti- 
ments. He  thinks  boldly,  feels  strongly,  and 
therefore  expresses  himself  poetically.  Where 
the  subject  sinks,  hi.i  style  sinks  with  it ;  but  he 
has  for  the  most  part  excluded  topics  incapable 
either  of  vivid  description,  or  of  the  oratory  of 
sentiment.  He  had  from  nature  a  musical  car, 
whence  his  lines  are  scarcely  ever  harsh,  though 
apparently  without  much  study  to  render  them 
smooth.  On  the  whole,  it  may  not  be  too 
much  to  assert,  that  no  writer  in  blank  verse 
can  be  found  more  free  from  stiffness  and 
affectation,  more  energetic  without  harshness, 
and  more  dignified  without  formality."  Bie^. 
Britan. — A. 

ARNAULD,  Antony,  a  lawyer,  the  eldest 
son  of  Antony  Amauldi  advocate  general  of 


queen  Catherine  de  Mcdlcis,  was  born  at  Parii 
in  the  year  1560.  He  was  advocate  to  the  par- 
liament of  Paris,  and,  in  that  situation,  was  so 
eminently  distinguished  by  his  eloquence  and  his 
probity,  that  he  was  continually  consulted  by 
people  of  distinction,  on  their  most  important 
affairs.  His  pleadings  against  the  Jesuits  in 
favour  of  the  university  of  Paris,  in  1594,  are 
famous:  they  were  published  in  8vo.  at  Paris, 
in  1C94,  and  reprinted  in  l2mo.  in  1717.  He 
published,  in  French,  another  work  aganistthc 
society,  entitled,  "  A  free  and  true  Addiess  to 
the  King,  on  the  Re-establishment  which  is  re- 
quested for  the  Jesuits :"  it  was  printed,  in  8vo. 
in  1602,  and  was,  in  161 1,  translated  into 
Latin.  He  wrote  also,  *'  Advice  to  Louis 
Xni."  printed  in  8vo,  in  1615.  He  died  in 
1619,  leaving  behind  him  ten  children,  out  of 
twenty,  which  he  had  had  by  one  wife, Catherine 
Marion,  whom  he  married  in  the  ijih  year  of 
her  age.  Several  of  his  son,s  acquired  great 
distinction,      Bayie.      Moreri.      Nouv.  I>'ict,  _ 

ARNAULD  D'ANDILLY,  eldest  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1588.  He 
occupied  posts  of  distinction  at  court  with  great 
credit,  and  employed  his  influence  in  support  of 
justice  and  virtue.  Balzac  said  of  him,  that  he  ' 
was  neither  ashamed  of  the  christian  graces, 
nor  vain  of  the  moral  virtues.  At  the  age  of 
55,  he  retired  from  public  life  to  the  Solitude  of 
Port  Royal,  where  lie  devoted  himssU  to  reli- 
gious studies.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  85,  and 
retained  to  the  last  the  vigour  both  of  his  body 
and  mind.  He  ivas  the  author  of  many  works 
in  French  ;  among  which  arc,  "  A  Translation 
of  Josephus,"  more  elegant  than  faithful,  print- 
ed at  Paris,  in  folio,  in  1667,  in  1672  in  five" 
volumes  iimo;  and  at  Amsterdam,  in  2  vo- 
lumes folio,  in  1681.  "An  apologetic  Me- 
moir for  the  House  of  Port  Royal,"  written  in 
1654;  "  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  written  by  him- 
self." printed  in  2  volumes  laino^  "  A  Poem 
on  the  Life  of  Christ,"  in  lamo.  1635.  Bay'u. 
Aforer'i.  "Nouv.  D'lci.  Hut. — E. 

ARNAULD,  Henry,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, abbot  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  afterwards 
bishop  of  Angers,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1597. 
In  1645  the  abbe  Arnauld  was  appointed  en- 
voy extraordinary  from  France  to  Rome,  to 
settle  the  disputes  between  Pope  Innocent  X. 
and  the  family  ofthe  Barbariui.  In  reward  of 
his  services  to  this  family,  they  struck  a  medal 
to  his  honour,  and  erected  his  statue  in  their 
palace  at  Rome.  After  his  return  he  was,  in 
1649,  appointed  bishop  of  Angers.  From  this 
time  to  his  death  in  1693,   be  only  left   his 
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diocese  once,  which  was  for  the  benevolent 
purpose  of  reconciling  the  duke  of  Treinouillc 
to  his  son.  The  city  of  Angers  having  re- 
volted in  1652,  the  bishop  calmed  the  queen- 
mother,  who  was  coming  to  inflict  punishment 
on  the  inhabitants,  by  saying  to  her  at  the  com- 
munion, "  Receive  your  God,  who,  when  he 
was  dying  on  the  cross,  pardoned  his  enemies." 
This  sentiment  dwelt  on  the  heart,  as  well  as 
on  the  lips  of  this  good  man.  It  is  said  of  him, 
that  the  surest  title  to  his  favour  was,  to  have 
offended  him.  He  was  the  father  of  the  poor; 
and  the  comforter  of  the  afflicted.  Study,  de- 
votion, and  the  affairs  of  his  diocese,  occupied 
his  whole  time.  One  of  his  friends  hinting  to 
him  that  he  ought  to  allow  himself  one  day  jn  a 
week  for  relaxation,  he  replied,  "  I  shall  he  very  . 
willing  to  do  it,  if  y*'"  can  find  me  a  day  in 
which*  I  am  not  a  bishop."  Ac  the  age  of 
ninety-five,  he  was  thought  by  the  clergy  and 
people  of  his  diocese  to  have  died  too  soon ; 
and  he  was  lamented  and  honoured  as  the  best 
of  bishops.  His  "  Negociations"  at  the  court 
of  Rome,  and  in  different  courts  of  Italy,  were 
published  at  Paris,  in  five  volumes  lamo.  long 
after  his  death,  in  1748:  they  contain  many 
interesting  particulars,  and  curious  anecdotes, 
related  in  the  lively  style  which  was  common 
to  all  the  Amaulds.  Aforeri.  Now.  Diet. 
Hht.—E. 

ARNAULD,  Anthony,  a  celebrated  doc- 
tor of  the  Sorbonne,  the  twentieth  child  of  the 
advocate  Anthony  Arnauld,  was  horn  at  Paris 
in  i6i2.  He  studied  languages  and  philosophy 
in  the  college  of  Calvi.  Devoting  himself,  at 
the  solicitation  of  his  mother,  to  the  profession 
of  divinity,  he  studied  theology  in  the  college 
of  the  Sorbonne.  Under  L^scoi  he  read  a 
treatise  on  grace ;  but  not  being  satisfied  that 
the  professor's  doctrine  was  consonant  (o  that 
of  the  aposdc  Paul,  he  studied  the  subject  in 
thewritings  of  Augustine.  Adoptingthe  system 
of  this  father,  he  publicly  maintained  his  opi- 
nion in  a  probation  thesis  for  the  degree  of 
bachelor,  in  1636,  and  supported  it  with  so 
much  ingenuity  and  eloquence,  that  the  pro- 
fessor suffered  the  discredit  of  a  defeat.  The 
required  intei-va)  of  two  years  between  the 
probation  and  the  licence,  Arnauld  spent  in 
hard  study.  In  the  second  year  of  his  licentiate, 
lie  composed,  and  -publicly  read  in  the  college 
of  Mans  in  Paris,  a  course  of  lectures  on  phi- 
losophy. Towards  the  close  of  this  course, 
one  of  his  scholars,  in  maiataining  his  thesis, 
was  SO  hardly  pressed  by  his  opponent,  that 
the  professor  was  obliged  to  come  in  to  his 
assistance.     Tlie  professor,  coo,  found  himself 


unable  to  refute  the  arguments  of  tbe  inge- 
nious disputant.  Instead,  however,  of  escaping, 
as  is  usual  in  these  cases,  by  means  of  some 
nice  and  subtle  distinction,  he  had  the  candour 
to  acknowledge  himself  defeated,  and  Co  declare 
that  he  was  a  convert  to  the  opinion  of  his 
opponent :  a  rare  instance  of  magnanimity, 
which  could  only  proceed  from  a  sincere  love 
of  trath,  and  from  a  consciousness  of  possess- 
ing a  reputation,  which  would  suffer  no  injury 
by  a  modest  confession  of  fallibility. 

Being  entered  as  a  licentiate  without  being 
received  into  the  house  and  society  of  the  Sor- 
bonne, and  through  some  informality,  not 
being  admissible  according  to  the  ordinary 
rules,  chc  society  requested  permission  from 
their  patron,  cardinal  Richelieu,  to  dispense 
with  their  established  customs  ia  the  case  nf 
Mr.  Arnauld,  on  account  of  his  extraordinary 
merit.  Professor  L'Escot,  who  was  conlessor 
to  cardinal  Richelieu,  seized  this  opportunity  of 
revenging  himself  upon  his  successful  rival,  and 
persuaded  the  cardinal  to  prohibit  M.  Amauld's 
admission.  After  the  death  of  the  cardinal,  he 
was,  however,  in  the  year  1643,  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Soriionnc. 

In  the  same  year,  Arnauld  published,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  provincial  assembly  of 
Auch,  of  many  bishops,  and  of- twenty-four 
doctors  of  Che  Sorbonne,  his  book  "  On  Fre- 
<]uenc  Communion,"  to  which  he  might  have 
given  a  contrary  title.  This  tract  gave  great 
offence  to  Che  Jesuits,  and  was  represented, 
boch  in  their  sermons  and  writings,  as  fraught 
with  dangerous  doctrine.  In  the  controversy, 
at  this  time  on  foot,  on  the  subject  of  grace, 
Arnauld  Cook  an  active  part;  and  the  books 
which  he  wrote  in  defence  of  the  Jansenists 
encrcased  the  enmity  of  the  Jesuits  against 
him.  But  nothing  excited  so  much  tumult  as 
two  letters  which  he  wrote  on  the  occa.sion  of 
the  refusal  of  absolution  to  the  duke  de  Lian- 
cour,  by  a  priest  of  St.  Sulpice,  till  he  should 
break  od  all  intercourse  with  the  family  of  the 
Port-Royal.  Two  propositions,  found  in  the 
second  of  these  letters,  which  were  thought  to 
favour  Jansenism,  were  censured  ;  and  Ar- 
nauld, contrary  to  the  judgment  of  seventy -two 
of  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  was,  in  1656, 
excluded  from  the  faculty  nf  divinity.  Arnauld 
protested  against  this  decision,  and  still  retained 
the  title  of  doctor. 

From  tliis  time  Arnauld  buried  himself,  for 
twelve  years,  in  solitude ;  and  employed  his 
leisure  in  writing  curious  and  valuable  books 
in  various  branches  of  science.  Pope  Cle- 
ment IX.  having  in  1669  suspended  the  perse- 
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cution  of  the  Janscnists,  AmauW  returned  (o 
Paris,  and  was  received  with  respect  by  the 
pope's  nuncio,  and  by  Louis  XIV.  At  their 
sohciiation,  he  now  took  up  his  pen  against  the 
Calvinists,  and  was  deemed  a  zealous  as  well 
as  able  chamfnon  for  the  catholic  faith.  But 
some  of  his  enemies  finding  means  to  bring  him 
into  suspicion  with  the  king,  on  account  of 
die  numerous  visits  which  he  received  from 
persons  of  various  descriptions,  he  thought  it 
prudent  again  to  retire.  Leaving  the  kingdom 
in  1679,  ne  took  up  his  residence  in  the  Ne- 
therlands, and  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the 
marquis  of  Grana  at  Bmsscls.  In  his  retreat, 
known  only  10  a  few  trusty  friends,  he  wrote 
*'  An  Apology  for  the  Clergy  of  France,  and 
the  Catholics  of  England,  in  refucation  of  a 
ivork)  by  JurieU)  a  protestant  minister,  publish- 
ed at  the  Hague  under  the  title  of  "  The  Poli- 
tics of  the  Clergy  of  France."  This  produced 
from  the  same  pen  another  piece  of  keen  satire, 
which,  however,  is  said  by  Arnauld's  apolo- 
gists to  be  filled  with  calumnies,  entitled 
"  L'Espritde  Mr.  Amauld."  Whether  it  is  a 
sufficient  iproof  that  this  publication  was  too 
contemptible  to  deserve  a  reply,  that  Arnauld 
declined  answering  it,  may  be  doubted.  Soon 
after  he  Iiad  dropped  his  hostilities  against  the 
protestantff,  he  entered  upon  a  new  controversy. 
Father  Malcbranchc,  who  entertained  senti- 
ments on  the  subject  of  grace  different  from 
those  of  Amauld,  wrote  a  treatise  "  On  Nature 
.  and  Grace,"  which  he  presented  to  this  doctor, 
whom  he  regarded  as  his  master.  Amauld 
wrote,  "  Reflections  philosophical  and  theolo- 
gical" upon  this  work,  and  several  other  pie- 
ces: he  also  attacked  Malebranche's  philoso- 
phical doctrine  advanced  in  his  search  after 
truth,  in  a  work  "  On  true  and  false  Ideas." 
The  contest  was  carried  on  with  great  acuie- 
ncss,  and  not  without  acrimiDny  ;  and  termi- 
nated in  a  full  persuasion  of  complete  victory 
among  the  partisans  of  each  combatant.  Ma- 
lebranche,  however,  complained  of  unfair  at- 
tempts on  tlie  part  of  Arnauld  to  bring  hira  un- 
der popular  odium,  and  at  last  declared  to  Ar- 
nauld, that  he  was  tired  of  exhibiting  a  spec- 
tacle for  the  entertainment  of  the  puhlic,  and 
of  ililing  the  "  Journal  des  Sijavans"  with, 
their  reciprocal  peverties  [paiivretii  reciproques  \ 
yturn.  des  Sfav.  1694.].  Arnauld  still  conri- 
aued  his  invectives  against  the  Jesuits,  in  a 
work  entitled  *'  The  practical  Morality  of  the 
Jesuits."  He  alsa  attacked  father  Simon  on 
the  subject  of  the  inspiration  of  the  scriptures,^ 
and  wrote  in  defence  of  the  propriety  of  trans- 
Itatiug  the  scriptures  into  tlic  vulgar  tongue. 


Notwithstanding  all  Amauld's  zeal  in  de- 
fence of  the  catholic  faith,  his  ortliodoxy  ap- 
pears to  have  lain,  to  the  last,  under  vralent 
suspicion.  In  the  year  16^,  the  superiors  of 
the  several  monastic  fraternities  at  Liege  issued 
out  a  canonical  warrant  against  him,  of  which 
the  bigotry  can  only  be  exceeded  by  the  vulga- 
rity. In  a  decree,  written  in  most  ludicrous 
Latin,  they  declare  that  [certiorati  de  conven- 
ticulis  quEB  habcntur  apud  certum  jirnel^um,] 
that  *'  having  been  certified  of  conventicles 
held  at  one  Amauld's,  a  disperscr  of  suspected 
doctrine,  they  arc  of  opinion,  that  "  the  vicar 
be  charitably  certified"  [vicarium  charitative 
ceitiorandum],  that  he  would  condescend  to 
disperse  and  prohibit  such  meetings,  and  even 
all  conversations  with  the  said  Amauld.  What 
were  the  Suspected  doctrines  dispersed  by  the 
said  one  Arnauld  does  not  appear ;  but  it  is  very 
"evident  that  these  monks  knew  little  of  the 
respect  which  was  due  to  men  of  letters,  and 
that  they  exercised  an  unjust,  and  oppressive  , 
dominion  over  private  judgment.  Arnauld  ap- 
pears to  have  given  very  little  occasion  to  be 
suspected  of  herrsy;  and  to  the  last  he  was  a 
faithful  son  of  the  church  ;  for  it  is  mentioned 
in  his  praise,  that  in  his  last  moments  he  re- 
ceived the  sacrament  from  the  hands  of  his 
priest,  though  he  had,  only  two  days  before, 
celebrated  mass.  He  died  at  Brussels  on  the 
8th  of  August,  1694.  At  his  own  request  his 
heart  was  carried  to  Port  Royal,  where  it  was 
honourably  deposited.  Arnauld  retained  the 
fiill  possession  of  his  faculties  to  the  last,  and 
wrote  with  as  much  strength  and  spirit  at  four- 
score, as  in  any  part  of  his  life.  His  exterior 
form  did  not  faithfully  represent  his  character. 
His  body  was  small,  and  his  head  very  large. 
The  features  of  his  face  would  have  anrkounced 
Stupidity  rather  than  genius,  had  not  the  fire  of 
his  eyes  discovered  the  truth.  He  jrossessed  a 
vigorous  and  active  mind,  penetrating  in  en- 
quiry, ardent  in  debate,  firm  in  resolve,  and 
superior  to  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  His- 
leaming  was  extensive  and  accurate.  He  was 
an  excellent  logician,  and  was  deeply  read  in 
theology  and  ecclesiastical  history.  He  was 
well  acquainted  with  poHte  literature,  and,  in 
conversation,  a  ready  memory  furnished  him 
with  passages  from  the  Latin  and  French  poets, 
which  he  applied,  as  occasion  offered,  with 
great  facility  and  ingenuity.  His  genius  was; 
original  and  inventive ;  and  he  is  said  to  have 
taught,  in  philosophy,  opinions  similar  to  those 
of  Des  Cartes,  before  the  writings  of  that  phi- 
losopher appeared,  and  to  have  |)ublicly  main- 
tained the  doctrines  of  Jansenius,  several  years 
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before  thai  pvclate's  book  on  Grace  was  pub- 
lUhed.  Ill  short,  Arnauld's  talents  qualified  bim 
for  great  things,  and  he  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  his  time.  Yet  his 
labours  neitner  brought  good  fortune  to  him- 
self, nor  much  benefit  to  the  world.  With  a 
degree  of  fame  which  atdacied  the  attention 
and  admiration  of  princes,  with  connections 
highly  respectable,  and  even  with  the  favour, 
and,  as  it  is  said,  the  confidential  correspondence 
of  the  sacred  college  of  Rome ;  after  having 
been  admired  and  praised  by  Louis  XIV.  liav- 
ing  enjoyed  the  esteem  and  affection  of  pope 
Innocent  XI.  and  having  refused  the  offer  of  a 
cardinal's  hat,  he  was  driven,  in  his  last  days, 
into  an  obscure  retreat,  without  fortune,  and 
even  without  a  domestic.  Though  a  violent 
enemy  to  protestant  heretics,  he  wzs  himstlf 
within  the  church  the  head  and  leader  of  a 
party,  which  was  treated  as  heretical.  He  suf- 
fered persecution  with  the  Jansenists  while  tie 
lived ;  and  ever  since  his  death,  it  has  remained 
a  curious  problem,  Whetlier  Arnaiild  was  a 
heretic.  The  dispute  concerning  the  nature 
and  necessity  of  divine  grace,  begun  by  the  Do- 
minicans against  the  Jesuits,  and  renewed  by 
Jnnscnius,  bishop  of  Ypres,  in  a  famous  book 
entitled  Auguiiinus,  and  continued  by  Arnauld, 
Nicole,  Pascal,  Qiienef,  and  other  eminent  and 
learned  men,  contributed  little,  while  it  lasted, 
to  the  advancement  of  real  knowledge  or  libe- 
rality of  sentiment,  and  left  the  defenders  of  the 
supposed  heresy  under  the  full  influence  of  in- 
tolerant principles  and  of  a  gloomy  and  austere 
fanaticism,  i'hc  character  and  fortunes  of 
Amaukl  are  well  expressed  in  an  epitaph  writ- 
ten by  Bulleau. 

The  writings  of  Arnauld  are  more  distin- 
guished by  fire  and  spirit,  than  by  accuracy  and 
precision  :  thev  arc  chiefly  controversial ;  and 
he  attacked  his  adversaries  with  a  sarcastic  free- 
dom which  often  degenerated  into  acrimonious 
severity.  In  vindication  of  this  method  of  writ- 
ing, he  published  a  piece  entitled,  "  A  Disser- 
tation on  the  Method  of  Mathematicians;  in 
justification  of  those,  who,  in  certain  disputes, 
employ  termscommonlytliought  harsh,"  There 
are,  however,  in  all  his  writings,  evident  marks 
of  a  strong  intellect  and  lively  fancy.  His 
numerous  works  written  in  French,  of  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  give  a  complete  list,  may 
be  divided  mto  Jive  classes.  1.  Books  in  po- 
lite literature  and  philosophy :  among  these 
are,  "  A  general  and  rational  Grammar,"  in- 
tended to  explain  the  universal  principles  of 
language  ;  of  which  a  new  edition,  with  notes 
by  M.  Duclos,  was  published,  in   lamo.   in 


1756;  "  Elements  of  Geometry  ["  "  The  Art 
of  I'hinking,"  a  prolix,  and  scholastic,  but 
ingenious  work;  "  Reflections  on  the  Elo- 
quence of  Preachers,"  printed  in  1695  ;  *'  Ob- 
jections to  the  Meditations  of  Des  Cartcf.;" 
and  "A  Treatise  on  true  and  false  Ideas," 
printed  at  Cologne,  in  1683.  2.  Works  on 
the  subject  of  grace,  of  which  the  principal 
are,  "  Reflections  philosophical  and  theologi- 
cal," and  translations  of  several  pieces  of  Au- 
gustine :  a  long  Hst  of  controversial  pieces  on 
this  subject  may  be  seen  in  Moreri.  3.  Trea- 
tises in  the  controversy  against  the  protcstants  ; 
"  Ihc  Perpetuity  of  Faith,"  a  work  published 
under  his  name,  but  chiefly  written  by  his  friend 
Nicole,  which  attracted  more  attention,  than 
any  other  pul>licat!on  in  this  controversy ; 
"  The  Overthrow  of  Christian  Morality  bv  the 
Calviniits,"  printed  in  4to.  in  1672;  " 'I'he 
Impiety  of  Calvinistic  Morality,"  printed  in 
1675;  "An  Apology  for  the  Catholics;" 
"  The  Calvinists  convicted  of  impious  Tenets 
in  Morals;"  "  The  Prince  of  Orange  a  new 
Absalom,  a  new  Herod,  a  new  Cromwell," 
published  in  16S8 ;  a  work,  which  Louis  XIV. 
is  said  to  have  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to 
have  circulated  through  ail  the  courts  of  Eu- 
rope, 4.  Pieces  against  the  Jesuits,  among 
which  the  most  famous  is  "  The  practical 
Morality  of  the  Jesuits,"  in  8  volumes:  this 
work  is  ascribed  to  Arnauld,  by  Jurieu  and 
others,  but  is  said  to  be  disowned  by  Arnauld 
himself:  it  was  probably  the  joint  production 
of  several  learned  Jansenists.  It  was  repub- 
lished at  Amsterdam  in  1742:  to  this  class 
may  be  referred  all  Arnauld's  writings  against 
relaxed  morals,  to  which  he  was  a  great  ene- 
my. 5.  Writings  upon  the  holy  scriptures  : 
"  Difficulties  proposed  to  M.  Steyacrt ;"  "  De- 
fence of  the  new  Testament  of  Mons ;"  "The 
Translation  of  the  Missal  into  the  vulgar 
Tongue  authorised  by  Scripture  and  the  Fa- 
thers ;"  and,  in  Latin,  "  An  History  and  Har- 
mony of  the  Evangelists."  After  his  death 
were  published,  in  nnie  volumes,  by  Quesncl, 
his  "  Letters"  and  several  "  posthumous  pie- 
ces," among  which  is  the  "  Disseitaiion  on 
the  Method  of  Mathematicians,"  mentioned 
above. 

Arnauld  was  the  head  of  that  learned  body 
of  Jansenist  writers,  known  by  the  denomi- 
nation of  Messieurs  de  Port-Royal,  who  |iassed 
their  days  in  literary  pursuits,  and  pious  exer- 
cises, in  the  retreat  of  Port  Royal,  a  mansion 
situated  at  the  distance  of  six  leagues  from 
Paris,  originally  a  monastery,  and  afterwards  3 
sanctuary  of  letters.    Hisiaire  Abregi  4t  la  Vlt 
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dtM.  Arnauld.    Caus^  ArnaWma.    Pttrnuit.  the  year  I555.     He  at  first  studied  medicine, 

/fommes  Jiluu.    Boyle.    Moreri.    Nouv.  Diet,  but,  falling  sick,  he  made  avow  that  if  hcrecr,- 

Uisl.    Masheim. — 6.  vered  he  would  devote  himself  to  divinity.     He 

ARNAULD,  Angelique,  sister  of  An-  recovered  and  fulfilled  his  vow.     He  was  suc- 

tony  Aniauld,  abbess  of  the  convent  of  Port-  cessively  minister  in  his  own  country,  atQuad- 

Royal  in  the  fields,  was  bom  in  the  year  1591.  linburg  and  at  Brunswick.     In  the  latter  situa- 

Hcr  original  name  was  Jaquelinc,  nut  at  her  tlon,  the  success  of  his  preaching  excited  jealou- 

consecraiion  to  religion,  she  took  the  name  of  sies  among  his  brethren  :  he  was  accused  of 

Angelique  de  la   St.  Madelaine:  She  was  ap-  errors,  and  to  escape  from  persecution  retired 

pointed  abbess  at  eleven  years  of  age.     At  se-  to  Islcben,  where  he  remained  three  years.  Id 

venteen,  she  began  to  reform  her  convent,  and  161 1,  the  duke  of  Lunenburg  gave  him  the 

introduce  a  degree  of  rigour  which  might  seem  church  of  Zell,  and  appointed  him  supetintecd- 

to  revive  in  this  house  the  spirit  of  Benedict,  ant  of  all  the  churclies  m  his  duchy.  The  prin- 

Sie  converted  all  the  property  of  the  nuns  into  cipal  ground  of  complaint  against  Amdt  was  a 

a  common  stock.  She  established  a  recluse  life,  work  written  in  German,  which  he  published  at 

perpetual  abstinence,  vigils,  labour  and  silence.  Jena  in  1605  and  1608,  under  the  title  of  "True 

Fromthis  time  the  rigorous  sanctity  of  this  con-  Christianity."     The    writer's    design  was  to 

.vent  was  highly  celebrated  ;  and  multitudes  of  sliew,  that  the  moral  irregularities  which  pre- 

pious  persons  of  both  sexes,  under  the  denomt-  vail   among  protestants  aic  to  be  ascribed  to 

nationofJanscnist-Penitents,  built  huts  without  their  rejecting  good  works,    and  contenting 

its  precincts,  and  practised  the  utmost  rigour  of  themselves  with  a  barren  faith.     But  with  the 

fanaticism.     At  the  age  of  twenty-seven,   this  practical  doctrine  of  the  work  were  inter«oven 

abbess,  who  was  esteemed  a  prodigy  of  talents  many  mystical  ideas  and  expressions  borrowed 

as  well  as  piety,  was  appointed  to  reform  the  from  the  writings  of  Taulcrus,  Thomas  a  Kera- 

convent  of  Maubuisson.     Here  she  passed  four  pis,  Bernard,  and  other  ascetics.     These  gave 

or  five  years,  during  which  her    sister  Agnes  much  offence  to  several  of  his  brethren,  parti- 

Arnauldhad  the  charge  of  Port  Royal  convent,  cularly  to  Osiander,  a  divine  of  Tubingen, 

jn  the  capacity  of  coaojutress.     Angelica  after-  who  wrote  against  the  work  in  a  treatise,  entj- 

wards  obtained  permission  from  the  king  to  re-  tied,  "  Judicium  Theologicum.''     In  this  trea- 

movc  her  society  to  Paris,  and  to  make  the  of-  tisehe  was  charged  with  admitting  into  theology 

fice  of  abbess  elective,  and  triennial-     She  died  the  jargon  of  Paracelsus,  Weigeli;s,  and  other 

in  her  convent  in  the  vear  166 1.     Six  sisters  of  mystical  chemists,  who  pretenutd  by  the  power 

the  family  of  Arnauld   devotei!  themselves  to  of  fire  to  unfold  both  the  secrets  of  nature  and 

religion,  and  the  venerable  mother  of  the  Ar-  the  mysteries  of  religion.     It  is  probable  that 

naulds  ended  her  davs  with  them  in  this  monas-  this  worthy  man  placed  too  much  confidence  in 

tcry.     Moriri.      Nouv.    Did,   ilitt,      Bayle.  the  obscure  opinions  of  these  adventurous  phi- 

Arn,   Ant.   notes  E.  F,     Afemoirts  de  Fvrt-  losophers ;  he  was,  however,  thought  bv  many 

Royal. — E.  of  his  brethren  to  be  free  from  any  considerable 

ARNAUD,   Francis,   ahbc    of   Grand-  error  ;  and  he  vras  universally  aflowed  to  be  a 

Champ,  a  native   of  Aubignan,    has  obtained  man  of  great  piety  and  integrity,     Amdt  died 

some  distinction  among  the  literati  of  France  in  1621.  His  wort  has  been  frequently  repiih- 

ia  the  eighteenth  century.     He  was  employed  lishcd  and  translated  into  Latin  and  into  several 

.on   the  "  Journal  Eiranger,"   during   the  last  modern   languages.      Mereri.      Notcv.    Diet. 

years  of  thai  periodical  publication.     In  1764  Hist.    Afosheim. — E. 

and  following  years,  he  wrote,  in  concert  with  ARNDT,  Joshua,  a  German  divine,  was 

M.  Sucrd,    the    "  Gazette  Litieraire  de  I'Eu-  bom  at  Gustrow  in  1687.     He  was  professor 

rope,"  a  work  which  displayed  much  critical  of  logic  at  Rostock,  and  preacher,  and  ecclesi- 

jodgment  and  taste  for  the  fine  arts.    The  abbe  astical  counsellor  to  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg. 

Aniauld,  well  trained  in  theschool  of  antiquity.  He  died  in  the  year  1587,  and  left  behind  him 

wrotewith  strength  and  energy.    He  pubJisheil,  several  works,  panicularly,  "  Miscellanea  Sa- 

•'VarietcsLitleraires,"  [A  Collection  of  Pieces,  era,"  in  8vo.  1648  ;  "Clavis  Antiquitatum  Ju- 

partly  original,    partly  translated,  in  Philoso-  daicarum,"  printed  at  Leipsic,  in  4to.  1707  ; 

phy,  literature  and  the  Arts,]  in  four  volumes  and  '*  Tractatus  de   Superstitionc."     His  son 

l3mo.  printed  at  Paris  in  1770.     Nouv.  Diet.  Charles,  professor  of  oriental  philosophy,  wrote 

.Uia. — E.  his  life,  which  was  primed  at  Gustrow  in  1697. 

ARNDT,  John,  a  protesiant  divine,  was  Mertri.     Nouv.  Diet.  Bin. — E. 

bom.  at  Ballcuctadt,  in  the  duchy  of  Aiihalt,  ia  ARNE,  Thomas   Augustine,   a  cele> 

vol- I.     ■  2F 
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bnitcd  musical  composCT,  bom  May  28,  1710, 
Was  the  son  of  Mr.  Tiiomni  Arnc,  uplioUterer, 
in  Covent- garden,  the  person  at  whose  house 
the  Indian  kings  who  visittti  tliis  kingdom  in 
the  reign  of  cjuecn  Anne  had  their  lodging. 
Young  Arnc  was  sent  for  eilucaiion  to  Eton, 
but  a  love  for  music,  even  at  (his  scat  of  classi- 
cal literature,  was  his  predominniit  passion  ; 
and  at  his  return  home,  he  gratified  it  unknown 
to  his  father  by  putting  on  a  livery  and  going 
into  the  upper  gallery  of  the  opera-house,  then 
appropriated  to  domestics.  He  also  contrived 
tosecreteaspinetinhisroom,  on  whidiheused 
to  practise  in  the  night,  first  muffling  the  strings 
with  an  handkerchief.  His  father,  who  de- 
signed him  for  the  law,  obliged  him  to  serve  a 
three  years  clerkship;  but,  during  this  period, 
he  devoted  all  the  rime  he  could  command  to 
the  study  of  music;  and,  having  procured  a 
violin,  he  took  some  lessons  of  Festiiig,  an  emi- 
nent performer.  Such  was  his  proercss,  that 
soon  after  the  expiration  of  his  clerkship,  his 
father,  happening  to  go  into  a  private  concert- 
room,  was  much  surprised  with  seeing  his  son 
in  the  act  of  playing  the  first  fiddle.  This  de- 
cisive proof  that  music  was  more  his  talent  than 
law,  induced  his  father  to  consent  10  his  follow- 
ing it  professionalty ;  and  young  Arnc,  soon 
after  discovering  great  powers  of  voice  in  his 
sister,  gave  her  such  instructions  as  enabled  her 
to  appear  on  the  stage  as  a  singei",  which  was 
preparatory  to  her  more  brilliant  career  as  an 
actress,  under  the  name  of  Mrs.  Gibber,  Arne 
himself  was  engaged  as  leader  of  the  bajid  at 
Dmry-lane,  a  situation  he  held  for  many  years 
with  great  credit. 

His  first  public  performance  as  a  composer 
was  setting  to  music  Addison's  opera  of  "  Ro- 
samond," which  was  brought  on  the  stage  in 
March  1733,  and  met  with  great  applause;  and 
soon  afterwards  he  converted  Fielding's  "  Tom 
Thumb"  into  a  burlesque  opera,  which  likewise 
was  well  received.  In  1738  he  greatly  added  to 
his  reputation  by  setting  Mihon's  "  Comus."  "  In 
the  masque,  (says  Dr.  Bumey,  Hist,  of  Music, 
vol.  iv.)  he  introduced  a  light,  airy,  original 
and  pleasing  melody,  wholly  different  from 
Purcell  and  Handel,  whom  alt  English  com- 
jfosers  had  hitheito  pillaged  or  imitated.  Indeed, 
tlie  melody  of  Arne  at  this  time,  and  of  his 
Vauxhall  songs  afterwards,  forms  an  lera  in 
Knglish  music;  it  was  so  easy,  natural,  and 
agreeable  to  the  whole  kingdom,  thai  it  had  an 
cfiect  upon  our  national  taste."  Somewhat  be- 
fore this  period  he  married  Miss  Cecilia  Young, 
a  favourite  singer,  and  a  pupil  of  Gemlniani. 
lo  1740  he  set  Mallet's  masque  of  "  Alfced^" 


which  was  represented  at  Cliefdcn,  then  the  re- 
sidence of  Frederic  prince  of  Wales.  It  was  in 
this  place  that  the  song  "  Rule  Britannia"  wa» 
introduced,  siill  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all 
our  political  lyrics,  and  called  for  with  enthusi- 
asm on  all  occasions  which  excite  the  patriotic 
spirit.  Tn  1744  Arne  was  engaged  as  compo- 
ser to  Diury-iane  theatre,  in  which  situation 
he  produced  a  great  variety  of  pieces.     He  fro- 

Juently  rebelled  against  the  sovereignty  ot  Han- 
el,  but  with  as  little  effect,  according  to  Or. 
Burney,  as  Marsyas  against  Apollo.  Yet  his 
"Artaxerxes, "composed  in  175a,  met  with  voy 

freat  success.  In  this  performance  he  quittM 
is  former  style  of  melody,  and  crowded  the  aiis 
with  all  the  Italian  divisions  and  difficulties  ; 
but  he  had  great  merit  in  first  adapting  lo  our 
language  many  of  the  best  passages  of  Italy, 
which  all  Europe  admired.  His  general  melo- 
dy (from  Dr.  Burney'i  representation)  appean 
to  have  been  an  agreedile  mixture  of  English, 
Italian,  and  Scots.  Many  of  his  ballads  were 
professed  imitations  of  the  Scots  style ;  but  ia 
his  other  songs  too  he  frequently  dropped  into 
it.  The  composition  of  airs  for  popular  occa- 
sions seems  to  have  been  his  rezl /arte.  His 
oratorios  were  commonly  so  unfortunate,  that 
he  was  a  loser  when  they  wert  represented  ; 
and  persons  of  refined  musical  taste  were  dis- 
gusted "with  his  frequent  introduction  of  play- 
house  and  ballad  passages  into  serious  composi~ 
tions.  His  musical  character  is  thus  candidly 
summed  up  by  Dr.  Burney.  "  Upon  the  whole, 
thouglf  this  composer  had  formed  a  new  style  ri 
his  own,  there  did  not  appear  that  fertility  of 
ideas,  original  grandeurof  thought,  or  those  re- 
sources upon  all  occasions  which  are  discover- 
able in  the  works  of  his  predecessor  PurceQ, 
both  for  the  church  and  the  stage  ;  yet.  In  secu- 
lar music,  he  must  be  allowed  to  have  surpassed 
him  in  ease,  grace,  and  variety;  which  is  no  in- 
considerable praise,  when  it  is  remembered, 
that  from  the  death  of  Purcell  to  that  of  Ame, 
a  period  of  more  than  fourwore  years,  no  can- 
didate for  musical  fame  among  osr  country- 
men had  appeared,  ^who  was  equaUy  admired 
by  the  nation  at  laree."  Ofhislxerary  tales^ 
when  he  attemptedco  write  the  words  of  a  song, 
very  little  favourable  can  be  said. 

The  degree  of  doctor  of  music  was  conferred 
on  this  composer  by  the  university  of  Oxford, 
in  July  1750,  on  which  occasion  he  wrote  aa 
ad  mis  si  on -ode.  Dr.  Arue  died  on  the  5th  <t 
March  1778,  of  a  Spasm  of  the  lungs,  M  the 
age  of  sixty-eight.  He  is  said  to  have  beea 
fond  of  a  pleasurable  life,  and  to  have  dissipated 
in  revelryniOBt  of  hisprofessiotiai  gains.  He  waa 
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educated  in  Ae  Roman  catholic  religion,  but 
during  (he  course  of  gaiety  and  dissipation)  he 
attended  little  to  graver  duties  of  any  kind.  To- 
wards the  approach  of  death,  however,  the  pow- 
erful infiucnce  of  original  principles  began  to 
be  felt.  He  earnestly  seized  the  consoktions 
afforded  to  moral  defaulterR  by  the  rites  of  that 
religion,  and  his  last  moments  were  cheered  by 
a  hallelujah  sung  by  himself.  Burney's  Hist,  of 
Afusic,  vol.  iv.  Monthly  Jl^agaz,  far  Oct. 
1796.— A. 

ARNGRIM,  JoKAS,  an  Icelandic  clergy- 
man of  Melstadt,  and  coadjutor  uf  the  bishop- 
ric of  Hola.  The  king  of  Denmark  offered  to 
make  him  a  bishop ;  but  he  declined  that  dig- 
nity, and  desired  his  majesty  to  confer  it  upon 
any  one  who  might  be  less  fond  of  study.  He 
married  a  young  woman  when  at  a  very  ad- 
vaiKcd  period  oflife.  Neither  Jocher  nor  Ade- 
lung  mention  the  year  of  his  death.  Luiscius 
in  his  "  Algemeen  historisch  Woordenboek," 
says  he  died  in  1649.  He  wTOte  "  Anatome 
Blefkeniana,"  or  a  refutation  of  a  work  pub- 
iishedbyDith.BlefkeniusatLeydenini607,8vo. 
under  the  title  of  "  Islandia  sive  Dcscriptio  po- 
pulorum  et  memorabilium  hujus  Insulae."  He 
wrote  also  *'  Crymogaea  siveCommentariusdc 
Islandia.  "  Specimen  Tslandicum  Historicum." 
"Vila  GudbrandiiThorlacii."  "Idea  verimagis- 
tratus."  " Episiola  propairiadefensoria,"  162c, 
4(0.  which  is  an  answer  to  "  Tractatus  de 
Islandia  eiGrdenlatidia,"  1616,  by  Dan.  Fa- 
bricius.  "  Axwfij3;)  Calumnia,"  1622,  410. 
*'  Scbediasma  de  Uteris  Runids,  et  divisionc  vo- 
calium,"  which  may  be  found  in  "Olai  Wormii 
Litlerat.  Dan."  "  Epistoladc  diis  populorum  Bo- 
realium  ad  Sieph.  Job,  Stephanum,"  1632. 
"Groenlandia,"  written  inLa  tin,  but  never  print- 
ed in  thai  language.  It  6rst  appeared  in  Icelandic 
by  an  anonymous  translator,  Skalholt,  1688  \ 
and  afterwards  in  German,  Copenhagen,  1732, 
together  wirti  a  translation  of  some  other  works 
respecting  Greenland.  Arngrim  left  behind 
him  in  manuscript,  "  Historia  Norvegica,"  and 
*'  Historia  lonis-Burgensium,"  both  which 
were  preserved  in  the  king's  library  at  Paris. 
Jochir's  Ge!chrt€n-Lexicon,  and  jidelung's  Cen- 
tiiiuatio».~J. 

ARNOBlUS  THE  African,  a  Christian 
divine,  who  flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century,  taught  rhetoric  in  the  reign  of 
Dioclesian  at  Sicca,  an  inland  town  of  Africa. 
(Hieron.  de  Vir.  It),  c.  79.)  He  was  at  this 
time  a  zealous  pagan,  and  an  avowed  enemy  to 
the  Christian  religion  ;  but  afterwards  became 
a  convert,  and  wrote  against  the  heathen  super- 
stitions.    ITie  time  and  circumstances  of  his 


conversion  are  uncertain.  In  Jerom's  ChronM 
cle,  at  the  20th  year  of  Constantine,  or  the 
year  of  Christ  320,  it  is  recorded  that  Amo- 
oius  was  admonished  in  his  dreams  to  embraco 
Christianity  ;  that  when  be  applied  to  the  bi- 
shop of  the  place  for  baptism,  he  rejected  him 
because  he  had  been  wont  £0  oppose  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  ;  and  that  upon  this  he  wrote  aa 
excellent  work  against  his  old  religion,  and  thus 
obtained  the  seal  of  the  covenant.  But  Amo- 
bius  does  not  himself  ascribe  his  conversion  to 
dreams,  and  nothing  of  this  kind  is  elsewhere 
mentioned  by  jerom  :  the  date  on  this  passage 
does  not  well  agree  with  Jerom's  Catalogue,  m 
which  Amobius  is  said  to  have  flourished  in  tlie 
time  of  Dioclesian,  or  with  Amobius's  own  ac- 
counts, (Arnob.  hb.  I.  p.  ed.  Lugd.Bat.  1659.) 
that  he  wrote  three  hundred  years,  a  little  more 
or  less,  after  the  rise  of  Christianity,  and  not 
much  less  than  a  thousand  and  fifty  years  after 
the  building  of  Rome,  tliat  is,  according  to  die 
common  computation  ofthat  epoch,  in  Uie  year 
297  or  298 :  it  is  improbable  tliat  Arnobius,  if  he 
wrote  his  work  as  the  preceding  passage  inti- 
mates, while  he  was  a  catechumen,  wouQ  speak 
of  himself  as  a  Christian,  as  he  fretjuendy  does ; 
nor  is  it  less  improbable  that  a  mere  catechumen 
would  undertake  the  defence  of  the  religion  of 
which  he  vras  learning  the  rudiments.  For  these 
reasons  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  pas- 
sage in  Jerom  s  Chronicle  be  genuine,  and  coo- 
setjuently  whether  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
story  of  Atnoblus's  being  indebted  to  dreami 
for  his  conversion.  It  is  more  probable  that  be 
was  converted,  in  tlie  time  of  Dioclesian,  as 
Cave  conjectures,  by  observing  the  fortitude 
with  which  the  Christians  at  tliat  time  endured 
persecution. 

Arnobius  wrote  his  defence  of  the  Christian 
religion,  entitled,  "  Adversus  Gentcs,*'  [Against 
the  Gentiles]  during  a  time  of  persecution,  for 
he  frequently  speaks  of  their  sufferings  as  then 
endured.  The  work  is  written  with  some  de-  . 
gree  of  harshness  and  obscurity,  but  Is  not  liesii* 
tute  of  energy.  It  abounds  with  quotations 
from  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  but  has  no  re- 
ferences to  Christian  writers.  Its  method  is  not 
clearly  pointed  out,  hut  may  be  discovered  by  an 
attentive  reader.  Tlie  evidences  for  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Christian  religion  are  forcibly, 
represented;  and  the  absurdities  and  follies  of 
paganism  eloquently  exposed ;  but  the  writer 
mingles  with  his  account  of  Christian  doctrines 
several  opinions,  which  belong  raiher  to  the 
pagan  than  the  Christian  school.  With  the 
Platonists,  he  imputes  the  disorders  of  nature  to 
the  imperfection  of  matter ;  he  rctts  the  belief 
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of  the  existence  of  God  on  an  innate  principle: 
the  soul  of  man  he  supposes  to  be  material  anJ 
naturally  mortal,  and  to  become  immortal  by 
ihe  Graccof  God.  He  depreciates  human  rea- 
ioa,  and  maintains  the  uncertainty  of  all  human 
knowledge.  With  all  its  defects,  the  work  is, 
however,  valuable,  and  will  repay  the  trouble 
of  an  attentive  perusal. 

Amobius  had  among  his  scholars  the  learned 
Lactantius.  7'he  time  when  this  Cliristian 
apoiogbi  died  is  uncertain.  The  treatise  "Ad- 
versus  Gentes,"  was  first  printed  at  Rome,  in 
folio,  in  the  year  1542  ;  afterwards  at  Basil  in 
1546  and  1566;  at  Paris  in  1580)  at  Ant- 
wtrp,  with  i!ic  notes  of  Canter,  in  8vo.  1582  ; 
3t  Cologn  1604;  at  Leyden,  in  410.  with  va- 
rious notes,  in  1651 ;  and,  at  the  end  of  Cy- 
prian's ivork  ,  at  Paris,  in  1666.  Hlcran.  de 
Vir.  III.  et  Ckron.  et  Ep.  ad  Faulin.  Cav.  Hist. 
Lit.  Cavth  Life  of  ^rn.  Dufm.  Fabric. 
.  Sihl,  Lat,  lib.  iv.  c,  3.  J^rdner's  Cred.  pt.  ii. 
c.  64, — E. 

ARNOBIUS  OF  Gaul,  a  Christian  divine, 
flourished  about  the  year  460,  He  is  the 
author  of  a  "  Commentary  on  the  Psalms  of 
David,"  dedicated  to  Laurentius,  or  Leontius, 
bishop  of  Aries,  and  Rusticus  bishop  of  Nar- 
bonnc.  He  took  part  with  the  Pelagians  in 
the  disputtrs  on  predestination  against  the  fol- 
lowers of  Augustine.  The  work  was  printed 
at  Basil  In  1521  ;  by  Erasmus,  at  Cologne,  in 
8vo,  1 532 ;  and  by  Laurentius  de  la  Bane,  at 
Paris,  1639.  Cav.  Hin.  Lit.  Dupin.  Mo- 
riri.—Y.. 

ARNOLD,  an  Ttalian  monk,  a  native  of 
Brescia,  flourished  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
distinguished  himself  as  a  bold  reformer.  In 
his  youth  he  went  into  France,  and  became  a 
pupil  of  Abelanl.  Under  him,  while  lie  ac- 
quired much  learning,  he  probably  imbibed  no- 
tions concerning  the  Trinity  and  the  sacraments 
repugnant  to  the  orthodox  creed.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Italy  he  assumed  the  monastic  habit, 
and  preached  heretical  doctrines.  His  principal 
heresy,  however,  was  not  theological  but  poli- 
tical. Having  observed  the  animosities  and  ca- 
lamities which  had  arisen  in  society  from  the 
overgrown  opulence  of  the  clergy,  he  formed 
an  opinion,  that  the  happiness  oT mankind  and 
the  interests  of  religion  required  that  they 
should  be  divested  of  their  temporal  rights  and 
worldly  possessions.  Upon  the  ground  of 
Christ  s  declaration,  that  his  kingdom  was  not 
of  this  world,  Arnold  openly  maintained,  that 
the  treasures  and  revenues  of  popes,  bishops, 
and  monasteries  ought  to  be  solemnly  resigned, 
and  traiLiferrcd  to  Oic  civil  magistrate  for  the 


public  benefit,  and  that  the  clergy  ought  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  their  spiritual  authority, 
and  such  decent  subsistence  as  they  might  derive 
from  voluntary  tithes  and  oblations.  In  brief, 
he  taught,  that  the  dignitaries  of  the  church 
must  cither  renounce  their  state  or  tlicir  salva- 
tion. The  doctrine,  as  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived, was  popular  among  the  laity:  the 
preacher  was  honoured  as  a  patriot,  and  the 
diocese  of  Brescia  revolted  against  the  bishop. 
'I'his  attack  upon  the  temporal  emoluments  of 
the  clergy  was  the  more  formidable,  as  it  was 
made  by  a  man  of  talents  and  erudition,  and  of 
irreproachable  character.  So  dangerous  an 
heresy  was  not  to  be  endured.  In  a  general 
council  of  the  Lateran,  held  by  pope  Innocent 
II.  ill  the  year  1 139,  the  doctrine  and  its  author 
were  condemned.  The  civil  magistrate,  com- 
monly at  this  time  obedient  to  the  authority  of 
the  church,  executed  her  sentence,  and  Arnold 
was  obliged  to  fly  from  Italy.  He  escaped  be- 
yond the  Alps,  and  found  an  hospitable  asylum 
at  Zurich  in  Swisserland.  Here,  at  a  period 
when  few  men  thought  of  ecclesiastical  or  civil 
reformation,  these  honest  citizens  received  his 
doctrine  with  applause  ;  and  even  the  bishop  of 
Constance  and  the  pope's  legate  himself  were 
disposed  to  listen  to  this  reformer,  and  might 
have  adopted  his  self-denying  doctrine,  had  not 
the  epistles  of  Bernard  stimulated  their  dying 
zeal. 

Persecuted  in  Switzerland,  Arnold,  after  the 
death  of  Innocent  II.  in  1141,  doubtless  encou- 
raged by  secret  friends,  ventured  to  return  to  Italy,' 
and  e\'en  to  set  up  the  standard  of  ecclesiastical 
reform,  and  of  civil  freedom  in  Rome,  In  the 
face  of  the  pontiff  he  declaimed,  in  a  strain  of 
bold  invective,  against  clerical  ambition  and 
avarice:  he  called  upon  the  people  of  Rome  to 
compare  the  present  degenerate  state  of  the 
church  with  its  primitive  purity  and  simplicity, 
and  to  recollect  the  days  of  ancient  Roman  li- 
berty :  he  exhorted  them  "  to  assert  the  inalien- 
able rights  of  men  and  Christians ;  to  restore 
the  laws  and  magistrates  of  the  repubKc ;  to  re- 
spect the  name  of  the  emperor  ;  but  to  confine 
their  pastor  to  the  spiritual  care  of  bis  flock." 
His  bold  harangues  produced  3  general  fennent.. 
The  inferior  clergy  threw  off  the  despotic  yoke 
of  the  cardinals,  and  the  mob  pillaged  their  pa- 
laces. The  people  new  modelled  the  civil  go- 
vernment of  the  city ;  the  £gnity  of  prefect  was- 
abolished;  and  Arnold,  in  fact,  possessed  the 
chief  power  in  Rome  Airing  ten  years,  while 
the  popes  "  either  trembled  in  the  Vatican,  or 
wandered  as  exiles  in  the  adjacent  cities."'  Oi* 
the  accession  of  Adrian  IV .  the  city  was.  laid 
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andcT  an  interdict,  in  punishment  for  the  insult 
offered  to  the  church  in  the  person  of  a  cardi- 
nal, who  had  been  killed  or  wounded  in  the 
Street.  The  banishment  of  the  seditious  preacli- 
er  was  made  the  indispensable  condition  of  ab- 
solution ;  and  Arnold  and  his  followers  were 
driven  from  Rome.  They  fled  to  Oiricoli  in 
Tuscany,  where  Uiey  met  with  protection  and 
favonr,  the  people  regarding  Arnold  as  a  perse- 
cuted prophet.  The  viscounts  of  Campania 
afforded  him  countenance  and  patronage,  and 
he  remained  in  quiet,  till  the  coronation  of  Fre- 
deric Barbarossa  afforded  the  pope  an  opportu- 
nity of  completing  his  revenge.  In  an  inter- 
view, previous  to  that  ceremony,  pope  Adrian 
represented  to  the  emperor  the  restless  spirit 
which  Arnold  had  excited  in  Rome,  and  the 
tendency  of  his  heresy  to  destroy  all  civil  as 
well  as  ecclesiastical  subordination,  Frederic 
thought  it  expedient  to  gratify  the  pope ;  and 
the  life  of  the  troublesome  relormer  was  sacri- 
ficed. Though  every  effort  was  made  by  the 
viscounts  of  Campania  for  his  preservation,  he 
was  apprdiendcd  by  cardinal  Gerard  and  brought 
to  Rome  ;  the  prefect  of  the  city  pronounced 
upon  him  the  sentence  of  death ;  and  he  was 
suffered  to  be  burnt  alive  in  the  presence  of  the 
citizens,  whose  liberty  he  had  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  restore.  His  ashes  were  thrown  into 
the  Tiber,  lesf  the  people  should  worship  them 
as  a  sacred  reh'c.  This  memorable  event  hap- 
pened in  the  year  1 1 55. 

The  spirit  of  Arnold  of  Brescia  was  impe- 
tuous, and  his  proceedings  were  violent ;  yet  it 
must  beowned,that  he  lived  In  an  age  which  pro- 
voked reform  ;  and,  however  heretical  his  doc- 
trine may  have  appeared  in  an  ecclesiastical  sy- 
nod, it  may  still  be  true,  that  it  is  neither  for  the 
credit  of  religion,  nor  for  the  benefit  of  society, 
that  the  clergy  should  possess  large  independent 
emoluments.  Gibbon  has  said,  that  with  the 
Bshcs  of  Arnold  of  Brescia  his  sect  was  dis- 
persed ;  Mosheim  contradicts  this,  and  asserts 
that  "  he  drew  after  him  a  great  number  of 
disciples,  who,  in  succeeding  times,  discovered 
the  spirit  and  intrepidity  of  their  leader,  as  often 
as  any  favourable  opportunities  of  reforming 
the  church  were  offered  to  their  zeal."  For 
our  part  we  incline  to  the  latter  opinion  :  re- 
cent events  render  it  highly  probable,  that  even 
to  this  day  the  sect  of  the  Arnddhis  is  not  ex- 
tinct. Muraten  Script.  Rer.  Ital.  toin.  iii.  p. 
441.  Dufin.  Giiion,  c.  6g.  Mesieim,  cent. 
xii — E. 

ARNOLD,  Nicholas,  professor  of  divi- 
nity at  Francker,  was  bom  at  Lesna  in  Po- 
land in  1618.    After  having  studied  in  several 


universities,  he  was,  in  1639,  appointed  rector 
ofthcschool  ofjablonow.  In  1644  he  visited 
England,  in  hopes  of  attending  lectures  at  Ox- 
ford or  Cambridge,  but  was  disappointed  through 
the  disturbances  of  the  civil  war.  In  1652,  he 
was  chosen  professor  of  divinity  at  Fraiiekcr  in 
Friseland,  and  reputably  occupied  this  post  till 
his  death,  which  happened  in  1680.  He  is 
known  as  the  author  of  several  tracts  against  the 
Socinians,  particularly  "  A  Refutation  of  the 
Catechism  of  the  Soeminns  ;"  "  A  Commen- 
taryon  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ;"  and  "  Lux 
in  Tenebris,"  printed  in  8vo.  at  Leipsic  in 
1698,  containing  an  explanation  of  passages  of 
Scripture  brought  bv  (he  Socinians  in  support 
of  their  system.  Bayle.  Nouv.  Diet,  Hist. 
— E. 

ARNOLD,  Geoffry,  a  German  divine 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  writer  of  celebrity 
in  ecclesiastical  history,  was  professor  of  histo- 
ry at  Giessen.  Disapproving  of  the  forms  of 
admission  required  in  the  German  universities, 
he  resigned  his  charge,  and  went  to  Alsicdt, 
^vhere  he  became  chaplain  to  the  duchess  dowa- 
ger of  Eisenach.  He  afterwards  was  minister 
of  Parleberg  in  Brandenburg,  where  he  died  in 
1714.  He  was  regardedasthepatriarchof  the 
sect  of  the  Pietists,  a  German  sect  of  mystics. 
He  wrote  in  German,  besides  many  other 
works,  "  A  History  of  the  Church  and  of  He- 
resies," printed  in  8vo.  at  Leipsic  in  1700, 
which  brought  upon  him  the  reproach  of  being 
the  defender  of  heretics;  and,  in  Latin,  "The 
History  of  Mystic  Theology."  Moreri.  JVoai'. 
Diet.  H!st.-E. 

ARNOLD  OF  HiLDESHEiM,  an  historian 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  flourished  under  the- 
emperors  Philip  and  Otho  IV.  He  wrote  a 
"  Continuation  of  the  Chronicle  of  the  Sclavo- 
nians  by  Helmeldus,"  with  which  he  connects 
the  affairs  of  other  countries  ;  the  work  is 
cliiefly  valuable  with  respect  to  the  affairs  of 
Sclavonia.  It  was  published  at  Lubeck  In 
1659  ;  and  afterwards  by  Mcibomius  in  the 
"  Opuscula  H  istorica,"  printed  at  Hetmstadi  ia 
1660.     Dubiit.—E. 

ARNOLDUS  DE  VILLANOVA,  a  ce- 
lebrated physician  and  philosopher  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  tKirteeiUh  and  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth centurv,  took  his  name  from  Villenenvc, 
the  place  of  his  birth,  but  whether  in  Langiie- 
doc,  ProveiKC,  or  Catalonia,  is  not  known. 
His  family  name  is  said  to  have  heea  Bachuone. 
After  studying  at  Pari.i  and  Mi>ii[pelier,  and 
perfecting  himself  in  the  Greek.  Hebrew,  and 
Arabic  tongues,  he  travelled  into  Tlalv  and  Spain. 
and  finally  settled  at  Paris,  where  lie  practised 
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as  8  physician,  and  taught  akliemv  and  astrolo- 
gy. He  was  contemporary  with  teter  dc  Apo- 
noand  Kayinund  Lully,  and  seems  to  have  im- 
bibed the  same  thirst  for  science  with  them, 
mixed  with  the  fanciful  doctrines  and  extrava- 
gant pretensions  which  in  those  dark  ages  usu- 
ally accompanied  it.  He  wrote  a  great  variety 
of  works  on  medical  and  chemical  topics,  in 
which  he  united  the  Galenical  theories  with  the 
Rosycrucian  mysteries.  Such  a  man  was  likely 
enough  to  fall  under  the  imputation  of  magical 
arts  ;  and  he  aggravated  the  suspicions  against 
him,  by  the  freedom  of  discussion  wiih  which 
lie  entered  into  theological  topics.  In  his  books 
on  the  humanity  and  suffering  of  Christ,  on  the 
end  of  the  world,  &c.  he  published  various  re- 
veries, the  offspring  of  a  heated  imagination,  to- 
gether with  several  tenets  which  a  modern  re- 
ronner  would  by  no  means  disown.  He  par- 
ticularly called  in  question  the  efficacy  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass,  and  preferred  to  it  works 
of  melUyand  the  religion  of  the  heart.  His  he- 
resies were  condemned  bv  a  board  of  inquisitors 
of  the  faith,  held  at  Tarascon,  and  by  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris ;  and  his  person  would  have 
been  m  danger,  had  he  not  made  a  timely  retreat 
to  Frederic  of  Arragon  king  of  Sicily,  who  en- 
tertained him  with  great  respect  and  kindness. 
Some  time  afterwards  he  was  sent  by  that  prince 
to  undertake  the  cure  of  pope  Clement  V.  at 
Avignon,  a  proof  of  his  great  medical  reputa- 
tion, since  that  pontiff  was  his  persecutor  as  a 
theolc^ian.  In  the  way  he  died  at  sea,  and  was 
buried  at  Genoa  in  1310  or  1313.  Various 
accusations  have  been  brought  against  the  me- 
mory of  this  cxtraordinarv  person ;  among 
Otheis,  that  he  was  author  of  the  famous  book 
(which  perhaps  never  existed),  "  L)e  Tribus 
Impostoribus."  But  his  character  as  a  heretic 
will  account  for  any  slanders  agamst  him.  It 
is  probable  enough  that  he  really  availed  him- 
self of  his  astrological  and  alchemistical  preten- 
sions to  delude  the  ignorant  in  his  medical  capa- 
city. His  works,  ui  two  vols.  fol.  have  been 
published  at  Lyons  in  1520  ;  and  at  Basil  in 
1585  ;  as  well  as  many  of  them  .'separate  or  in 
collections.  They  are  written  in  a  very  barba- 
rous style,  and  contain  a  vast  farrago  of  Arabic 
and  Galenical  practice,  with  little  or  nothing  of 
his  own.  His  chiefmcrit  seems  to  have  been  as 
an  introducer  of  chemical  remediis.  Vandtr 
t'inden.  Script.  Med.  Frcind,  Hist.  Phys. 
Balkr,  Bibl.  Med.  Pract.     Mareri.—k. 

ARNULPH,  or  Arnoul,  natural  son  of 
Carloman  king  of  Bavaria,  who  was  the  grand- 
son ofCharlemagne,  was  called  to  the  empire  of 
Germany  in  887  or  88B  on  the  deposition  of 


Charles  the  Fat.  After  repressing  the  Sclavo- 
nians  who  were  settled  in  Moravia,  and  the 
Normans  who  ravaged  Lorraine,  he  marched 
into  Italy,  where  the  princes  refiised  to  recog- 
nize him  as  emperor,  and  where  Guy  duke  of 
Spoletto  was  declared  his  competitor.  He  took 
Bergamo  and  proceeded  to  Rome,  which  he  re- 
duced partly  by  force,  partly  by  composition  ; 
and  was  crowned  in  896  by  pope  Formosus. 
He  then  laid  siege  to  Spoletto,  which  was  de-. 
fended  by  Agiltrude,  the  duchess,  a  woman  of 
masculine  spirit.  Here  it  is  said  that  one  of  his 
domestics,  bribed  by  Agiltrude,  administered  to 
him  a  slow  poison,  which  laid  him  asleep  for 
three  days,  and  afterwards  threw  him  into  a 
lingering  disease.  What  is  certain  is,  that  he 
rai.ved  the  siege  of  Spoletto,  and  returned  into 
Germany,  where  he  died  in  899.  By  his  wife 
Oita,  (ir  Oda,  who  was  accused  of  unchastity, 
he  had  Lewis  IV.  sumamed  the  infant,  wh» 
succeeded  him.  Tohis  natural  son,  Zuintibold, 
he  gave  the  kingdom  of  Lorraine.  Univtrt, 
Hist.     Moreri.      Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.— A. 

ARNULPH,  or  Ernulfh,  bishop  of 
Rochester,  in  the  teign  of  Henry  I.  was  bom 
at  Beauvais,  in  Fiance,  about  the  year  1040, 
and  was  in  his  early  days  a  monk  of  St.  Li>< 
cian  de  Beauvais.  At  the  solicitation  of  Laih- 
franc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  under  whom 
he  had  studied  in  the  abbey  of  Bee,  he  came 
over  into  England,  and  was  successively  prior 
of  the  monastery  of  Canterbury,  abbot  of  Pe- 
terborough, and  bishop  of  Rochester.  He 
was  deeply  tinctured  with  the  superstition  of 
the  age.  On  the  day  of  his  election  to  tlie  see 
of  Rochester,  he  told  the  monks,  (Monachus 
RoiFens  de  Vit.  Gundulf,  pars.  iii.  en  Ba) 
that  a  few  days  before,  in  his  sleep,  Gim- 
dulphus,  (the  last  bishop  of  Rochester  but  one) 
)iad  appeared  to  him  in  his  sleep,  offering  him 
a  ring  of  great  weight,  which,  being  too 
heavy  for  him,  he  refused  to  accept  ;  but  that 
Gundulphus  obliged  him  to  take  it,  and  di^ 
appeared.  The  monks,  as  superstitious  as 
himself,  were  convinced  that  this  was  no  ian- 
tastic  illusion,  for  this  prelate  received,  at  bis 
consecration,  the  very  ring,  which  bishop 
Gundulphus  had  given  to  Ralph,  then  an  ab- 
bot, afterwards  the  predecessor  of  Arnulpfa, 
in  the  sec  of  Rochester.  This  bishop  wrote  au 
history  of  the  church  of  Rochester,  known 
by  the  name  of  "  Tcxtus  Roffcnfis,"  pre- 
served in  the  archives  of  the  cathedral,  from 
which  Mr.  Warton,  in  his  "  Anglia  Sacra," 
has  published  an  extract.  There  are  extant, 
besides,  "  An  Epistle  of  Arnulph  on  Inces- 
tuous Marriages,"  and  "  An  Epistle  contaln- 
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Jng  some  Answers  to  divtrs  Questions  of  Lam- 
btn,  abbot  of  Munster,  cipcciaJly,  concern- 
ing Ae  body  anij  blood  of  our  Lord."  The 
following  specimen  of  ihesc  questions  and 
answers  may  serve  to  shew  how  idly  the  eccte- 
siastics  at  this  period  occupied  their  leisure. 
QuestioK,  "  Why  is  a  third  part  of  the  host 
put  into  the  chalice  ?'*  jdnswer,  "  Because  the 
I>ody  of  Jesus  Christ,  whicli  i$  offered  upon 
the  aitar,  is  the  sacrament  or  figure  of  the 
tnystical  body  of  Christ,  which  is  composed  of 
three  orders, — .superiors,  virgins,  and  married 
persons  ;  or  because  it  represents  the  mystery 
of  die  Trinity,  or  the  three  estates  of  our  sa- 
viour, his  morality,  death,  and  resurrectian." 
Arnulph  died  in  March  1124;  aged  84.  IV^. 
Ma!mi.  de  gtft.  PoHt.  at.  Slript.  post  Bedam. 
Godvjin  de  Pr^Mi.      Biorr.   Br!l.—E. 

AKNULPHUS,  an  Egyptian  by  birth,  and 
a  magician  by  profession,  deceived  the  Ro- 
man people  by  pretended  miracles  and  enchant- 
ments, in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Antoninus. 
Dion,  tiie  historian,  writes,  th<it,  in  174,  by 
invoking  Mercury  and  other  gods  of  the  atr, 
he  obtained  a  sliower  which  gave  the  Roman 
army  rfie  victory  in  an  engagement  with  the 
Germans.  Xephilon,  his  abridger,  ascribes 
the  sajne  events  to  the  prayers  of  a  Christian 
legion,  called  from  this  circumstance,  '*  The 
Tnundeiing  Legion.  Xtitn.  lib.  55.  Euftb. 
Hist.  Ec.  lib.  V.  c.  5.    XtphlUn.  Moreri.—E. 

ARNU,  Nicholas,  a  duminican  monk, 
"was  born  at  Mcrancourt,  near  Verdun,  in 
Lorrain,in  the  year  1629.  He  taught  theology  at 
Tarragona  and  Perpignan.  About  the  year 
1675,  he  was  called  to  Rome,  and  appointed 
r^ent  of  the  coiicgc  of  St.  Thomas ;  and  in 
1079,  was  removed  to  the  cHaJr  of  metaphy- 
sics, at  Padua,  where  he  died  in  1692.  He 
wrote  "  Cljrpeus  Philosophic  Tliomisticaa", 
{The  Shield  of  the  Thomistic  Philosophy] 
printed  in  eight  volumes  iivo.  at  Padua,  in  [6S6, 
and  "  a  Commentary  ob  the  Summary  of  St, 
Thomas,"  the  angelic  doctor,  whose  sub- 
tleties were  again  subtilised  by  his  comtnenta- 
t»r.  This  work  was  published  in  four  volumes 
i2mo.  atHome,  in  1679,  and  Lyons,  in  1686. 
A  third  work  was  wriaen  by  this  monk,  en- 
titled, "  The  League,'*  which  appeared  at 
Padua,  in  1684 :  it  was  a  defence  of  the 
league  between  the  emperor  of  Germany  and 
the  king  of  Poland,  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  and  encouraged  the  project, 
l>y  bringing  together  many  prophecies,  ancleiK 
and  modem,  in  in  support.  Mwtri.  N<tuv. 
Diet.  Hist.—E. 

ARON,  Peter,  a  voiuaunotu  writer  on 


music,  io  the  l6lh  century,  was  a  native  of 
Florence,  of  the  order  of  Jerusalem,  and  a 
canon  of  Rimini.  From  a  dedication  to  one 
of  his  works,  it  appears,  that  the  author  was 
admitted  into  the  papal  chapel  at  Rome,  in  the 
pontificate  of  Leo.  X.  and  that  he  studied  mu- 
sic as  a  profession,  under  the  patronage  of  that 
munificent  ciicourager  of  the  arts.  His  fi^rst 
work  was  a  small  tract  in  thiee  books,  entitled 
*'  Dc  Iiistitutione  Harmonica",  1516,  written 
by  him  originally  in  Italian,  and  translated  in- 
to Latin  by  his  friend  Joh.  Ant.  Flaminius.  His 
second,  and  most  considerable  work,  entitled 
"  Toscannclio  dcUa  Musica",  was  printed 
first  at  Venice,  in  1523,  and  a  third  edition 
with  additions,  in  1539.  This  is  divided  into 
two  books  ;  the  first,  containing  a  panegyric 
on  music,  an  account  of  its  inventors,  defini- 
tions of  terms,  and  explanations  of  characters, 
&CC.  ;  the  second,  an  impartial  account  of  the 
genera  of  the  ancients ;  a  deealegue,  or  ten 
precepts  conceniing  counterpoint,  an  expla- 
nation of  proportions,  arithmetical,  geometri- 
cal, and  harmonica),  and  directions  tor  divid- 
ing the  monochord,  according  to  the  princi- 
ples of  Guido  Aretino.  There  is  little  new  in 
this  work,  but  it  was  valuable  at  the  time,  as 
one  of  the  first  on  that  subject,  written  in  the 
language  of'  the  country.  His  third  book, 
published  at  Venice  in  1525,  is  "A Treatise 
upon  the  Tones  (or  Keys)  of  Canto  figurato." 
Thefounh  work  of  this  author,  inthe  tillc-pagc 
of  which  he  is  termed,  "  an  excellent  and  con- 
summate musician,"  is  called  "  Lucidario  in 
Musicadi  alcuncOppenionianticheemodeme," 
Venice,  1545,  [An  Elucidation  of  certain  an- 
cient and  modern  Opinions  in  Music].  This 
piece  contains  discusnionsof  many  doubts,  ijucs- 
tions,  and  difficulties  never  solved  before.  A 
kind  of  supplement  to  this,  without  a  dale,  is  a 
small  work  entitled,  "Compendiolo  di  multi 
Dubbi  Segreti  et  Senccnze  intomo  il  Canto  fer- 
mo  e  figurato,"  [A  brief  Account  of  many  du- 
bious f>ccrets  and  Opinions  concerning  the 
Canto-fermo  and  fi^uratOj.  Burnefs  Hist,  pf 
JI4itsic,  vol.  iii.  Hawkins,  vol.  ii. — A. 
•  ARPINAS,  Joseph-Cesar  d',  usually 
called  Jusepin,  an  eminent  painter,  was  bom 
in  1560  at  the  caslle  of  Arpinas  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.  His  father  was  an  artist,  reduced 
by  poverty  to  paint  ex-voioi.  He  gave  bis  son 
some  instructions  in  drawing,  and  sent  him  to 
Rome  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  For  want  of  other 
employment,  young  Joseph  put  himself  to  wait 
upon  the  painters  who  were  at  work  in  the  Va- 
tican ;  and  at  leisure  hours  he  sketched  figures 
oa  the  pilasters,  whidi  surprised  the  other  ar- 
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tists.  Pope  Gfcgory  XIII.  was  so  struck  with 
tlicm  that  he  gave  him  money  to  pursue  his 
studies.  (le  ^v:is  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
cavalier  Pomerani,  who  first  employed  hiin  in 
the  ornaments  of  the  Vatican,  and  afteiwards 
raised  him  to  hi  tory  paintiug.  His  reputation 
increased,  and  several  popes  patronised  him.  He 
painted  in  a  capricious  style,  but  his  bold  and  free 
manner  was  generally  admired.  After  an  ab- 
sence for  some  time  at  Naples,  where  he  painted 
the  ctipota  of  the  Chaitrcux,  he  returned  to 
Rome,  and  in  1596  began  to  paint  the  great  hall 
of  the  capitol  in  fresco.  Clement  vlll.  was 
his  great  protector,  and  admitted  him  to  unusual 
familiarity.  He  made  him  a  knight  of  the  or- 
der of  Christ,  and  cook  him  as  a  companion 
when  he  went  to  receive  possession  of  the  du- 
chy of  Ferrara.  In  1600  Josepin  took  a  jour- 
ney to  France  with  cardinal  Aldobrandini, 
where  he  was  created  knight  of  the  order  of  St, 
Michael  by  Henry  IV.  Notwithstanding  the 
honours  he  received  from  princes  and  men  of 
tank,  he  was  discontented  with  his  condition, 
and  seemed  to  think  every  dLstinction  unequal  to 
his  merit.  He  quarrelled  with  Caravaggio,  his 
rival  in  reputation,  but  refused  to  fight  that 
painter,  because  he  was  not  a  knight  as  well  as 
himself.  His  later  labours  were  mferior  to  his 
earlier  ones,  as  appears  by  his  concluding  piece 
in  the  capitol,  finished  forty  years  after  his  first. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty,  and  lett  his  family 
amply  provided  for.  Josepin  had  a  greater  re- 
putation in  his  life-time  than  since  his  death. 
His  stiff  and  forced  attitudes,  manner  remote 
from  nature,  and  cold  and  languid  colouring, 
have  almost  effaced  his  name  from  the  list  of 
great  artists  ;  and  though  his  school  was  much 
frequented,  he  seems  to  have  left  no  distinguish- 
ed disciples.  His  principal  works  arc  at  Rome 
and  Naples.  Several  of  them  have  been  engraved. 
D'Afgenville  f^Us  dei  Peintrcs.—k. 

ARRIA,  a  Roman  lady  celebrated  for  he- 
roic courage  and  conjugal  afiection,  was  the 
wife  of  Csecina  Fslus,  a  man  of  consular  dig- 
nity. Pliny  the  younger  has  delivered  to  pos- 
terity several  anecdotes  concerning  her,  which 
are  highly  worthy  of  preservation.  Her  hus- 
band and  son  were  at  the  same  time  attacked 
with  a  very  dangerous  illness.  Her  son,  a  youth 
of  the  greatest  hopes,  died,  Arria  concealed  his 
death  from  the  sick  father ;  and  whenever  she 
entered  his  chamber,  put  on  chearful  looks,  and 
answered  his  enquiries  with  apparent  pleasure, 
while  her  heart  was  torn  witli  grief.  Psetus, 
afterwards  joining  Scribonianus  in  a  rebellion 
against  the  emperor  Claudius,  was  taken  and 
carried  prisoner  to  Rome  by  sea.     Arria,  not 


being  able  to  persuade  the  soldiers  to  suffer  her 
to  attend  upon  her  Iiusband  in  the  same  ship, 
hireda  fishing-boat  and followedhim.  Arrived  at 
Rome,  she  declared  her  intention  of  dyingwiih 
her  husband ;  and  when  her  son-in-law,  Thia- 
sea,  remonstrating  with  her,  asked  her,  "  Would 
you  then  choose  that  your  daughter  should  ac- 
company me  were  I  to  die  f"  "  Yes,  (said  slie) 
provided  she  had  lived  so  long  and  so  happily 
with  you  as  I  with  Pstus."  Perceiving  that 
her  ftmtly  watched  her  lest  she  should  put  her 
design  into  execution,  "You  may  make  me 
die  more  painfully,  (she  cried)  but  you  cannot 
prevent  me  from  dying;"  and  with  these 
words,  she  sprung  up  suddcnlvi  and  dashing  liev 
head  against  the  Opposite  wall  of  tlie  chamber, 
fell  senseles.  On  her  recovery  she  calmly  said, 
*'  I  told  you  I  would  find  a  difficidt  road  to 
death  if  you  excluded  me  from  an  easy  one.'* 
When  her  husband  had  received  the  command 
for  putting  himself  to  death,  Arria  seeing  him 
hesitate,  took  a  dagger,  and  plunging  it  into  her 
breast,  drew  it  forth  all  bloody  and  presented  it 
to  her  husband,  with  these  words  celebrated  by 
all  antiquity,  "  Patus,  it  is  not  painful ! "  Mar- 
tial has  made  this  scene  the  subject  of  a  noted 
epigram,  but  he  has  given  an  ingenious  turn  to 
the  speech  which  injures  its  noble  simplicity. 
Plinii  Secund.  Epst.  Tacit.  Annal.—K. 

ARRIAGA,  RoDERic  de,  a  Spanish  Je- 
suit, was  born  at  Lucrona  in  the  year  1592. 
He  taught  philosophy  at  Valladolid,  and  dieo- 
logy  at  Salamanca.  By  the  appointment  of  the 
general  of  his  order  he  went  into  Bohemia  in 
1624  to  teach  these  sciences  at  Prague,  The 
provinces  of  Bohemia  deputed  him  ttiree  times 
to  Rome,  to  assist  at  the  general  congregations 
of  the  order :  he  died  at  Prague  in  1667.  Ar- 
riaga  appears  to  have  possessed  a  penetrating  ge- 
nius, and  to  have  exercised  great  freedom  of 
enquiry.  He  gave  up  most  ofthe  received  opi- 
nions of  the  schools  on  |>oints  of  natural  philo- 
sophy, but,  for  want  of  the  right  clue,  he  ran 
into  wild  conjectures  in  his  attempts  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  nature.  He  inclined  to- 
wards scepticism,  and  was  more  successful  in 
overturning  the  opinions  of  others  than  in  estab- 
lishing any  of  his  own.  He  has  been  compared 
to  a  general  who  destroys  the  enemv's  country 
with  fire  and  sword,  but  is  unable  to  put  his 
own  frontiers  in  a  posture  of  defence.  His 
works  are,  *'  A  Course  of  Philosophy,"  printed 
at  Antwerp  in  163a,  and  since  several  times  re- 
printed ;  and  "  A  Course  of  Theology,"  first 
published  in  eight  volumes  folio,  between  the 
years  1643  ^"•^  ^^S5'  ^Y  Moret  at  Antwerp. 
The  author  was  wriung  a  ninth  volume  wbea 
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lie  died.  The  reader  of  this  work  would  pro- 
bably, before  he  finished  it,  recollect  the  old 
adage,  "  A  great  book  is  a  great  evil."  Nich. 
Amen.  Biol.  Hisp.  torn.  ii.  Bayli.  Mo- 
rtri.—E. 

ARRIAN,.a  Greek  historian,  a  native  of 
Nicomedia,  (Euseb.  Chron.  Olymp.  Z3I-) 
flourished  in  the  second  century,  under  the  em- 
perors Adrian  and  the  Antonlnes.  In  his  own 
country  lie  was  a.  priest  of  Ceres  and  Proser- 
pine. Taking  up  his  residence  at  Rome,  he 
'becaiiic  a  disciple  of  Epictetus,  (Phot.  Cod. 
-jS.)  and,  on  account  of  his  learning  and  ta- 
lents, was  patronized  by  the  emperor  Adrian. 
He  was  honoured  with  the  citizenship  of  Rome, 
-and  appointed  prefect  of  Cappadocia.  In  this 
•capacity  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  pni- 
.dence  and  valour  in  the  waragainst  the  Alans  and 
Massagctx,  and  was  afterwards  advanced  to  the 
senatorial  andeven  consular  dignities.  (Phot.  ib. 
Dion.  lib.  Ixix.)  Like  Xenophon  he  united 
the  litcran  with  the  military  character ;  and 
through  bis  whole  life  he  was  conversant  with 
.subjects  of  learning  and  philosophy.  He  was 
a  friend  of  Pliny  the  Younger,  of  whose  cpis- 
itles,  still  extant,  seven  are  addressed  to  Arrian. 
The  historical  writings  of  Arrian  were  nume- 
.rous  ;  but  of  these,  except  some  fragments  pre- 
served in  Photius,  (Cod.  92,  93.)  and  Tzetzes, 
(Chil.  3.  c,  115.)  only  two  remain.  Tlicfirst 
is,  "  Seven  Books  on  the  Expedition  of  Alex- 
ander," a  valuable  work,  in  which  the  ex- 
ploits of  that  hero  are  related  with  every  ap- 
pearance of  fidelity.  The  author  compiled  his 
history  from  the  best  authorities,  particularly 
from  the  memoirs  left  by  Ptolemy  Lagus,  and 
by  AristobuluE,  who  both  served  under  Alex- 
ander. Airian  was  well  acquainted  with  mili- 
tary and  political  science,  and  possessed  a 
sounder  judgment,  and  less  disposition  Cowards 
the  marvellous,  than  Quintus  Curtius.  He 
made.Xenophon  his  model,  aiid  in  this  work  has 
imitated,  not  unsuGCcssfulty,  the  simplicity  and 
sweetness  of  his  style  ;  he  has  even  copied  him 
ill  the  title  and  number  of  his  books :  he  has 
been  called,  not  altogether  wirhout  reason,  a 
second  Xenophon.  'T'o  this  work  is  added  a 
book  on  the  aSairs  of  India,  which  pursues 
the  history  of  Alexander.  It  is  considered  by 
many  as  an  eighth  book  of  the  former  work; 
but  to  ihis  it  has  been  objected,  that  this  book 
is  written  in  (lie  Ionic,  but  the  former  seven,  in 
'Se  Atticdialect.  This  book  is  of  more  doubt- 
il  authority  than  the  former ;  its  facts  being 
chiefly  taken  from  Megastheues,  to  whom 
Strabo  allows  httle  credit.  An  epistle  from 
Arrian  to  Adrian  is  also  extant  entitled,  "  Feii- 
VOL.  I. 
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plus  Ponii  Euxini,"  probably  written  while 
Arrian  was  prefect  of  Cappadocia,  containing 
a  description  of  a  voyage  along  the  borders  ot 
the  Euxinc  sea.  Arrian's "  Expedition  of  Alex- 
ander" was  first  printed  in  Greek  at  Venice,  in 
8vo.  by  Trincavellus,  in  1535  ;  afterwaids  at 
Basil,  In  Svo.  in  1539,  by  Gerbehusi  and  in 
folio  by  Henry  Stephens,  at  Geneva,  in  1575  ; 
in  Greek  and  Latin  by  filancard,  in  8vo.  with 
useful  notes,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1668  ;  by  Gro- 
novius,  'in  folio,  at  Leyden,  in  1 704 ;  and  in 
Svo.  with  the  notes  of  Rapbelius  and  others,  at 
Amsterdam,  in  1757.  The  book  "Delndi- 
cis,"  has  usually  bcenpublished  with  the  "  Ex- 
peditio  Alexandri."  The  "  Periplus,"  toge- 
ther with  "  Periplus  Maris  Erytlu^aei,"  of 
which  tlic  author  is  doubtful,  was  published  at 
Basil  by  Stuckius,  in  folio,  at  Leyden,  in  1577, 
and,  among  the  ancient  geographers,  in  4to.  by 
Gronovius,  at  Leyden,  in  1697  ;  and  at  Ox- 
ford, in  Svo.  1698. 

Arrian  is  also  the  author  of  a  book  "  On 
Tactics,"  written  in  the  twcntietii  year  of 
Adrian  i  and  of  a  book  "  On  Hunting,"  botli 
published  in  Blancard's  edition  of  the  works  of 
Arrian  ;  and  he  has  left  an  invaluable  moral 
treatise,  his  "  Enchiridion,"  containing  the 
Discourses  of  Epictetus,  of  which  the  most 
valuable  edition  is  by  Upton,  printed  at  Lon- 
don in  two  volumes  4to.  in  1739-  f^ois.  de 
Hist.  Gnec.  lib.  ii.  c.  II.  Fabric.  BibL  Grac. 
lib.  iv.  c  8.-^E. 

ARSACES  I.  founder  of  the  Parthian  mo- 
narchy, began  his  career  by  exciting  a  revolt 
.against  the  governor  of  Parthia  under  Antiochus 
Thcos,  who  had  offered  a  shameful  affront  to 
■his  brother.  The  governor  was  kilted  in  the 
quarrel,  and  Arsaces  persuaded  his  countrymen 
to  join  him  in  totally  exjicliiug  the  Macedo- 
nians, and  establishing  the  national  indepen- 
dence. This  happened  about  B.C.  250.  llie 
success  of  Arsaces  caused  the  Parthians  to  ele- 
vate him  to  the  throne,  and  he  fixed  his  resi- 
dence at  Hecatompolis.  Seleacus  Callinicuc, 
the  successor  of  Aniiofhus,  attempted  to  reco- 
ver the  Parthian  provinces  ;  but  he  was  de- 
feated in  a  great  battle  by  Arsaces,  and  made 
captive;  ana  this  event  was  by  the  Parthians 
commemorated  as  the  commencement  of  their 
independence,  and  its  anniversary  celebrated 
with  great  solemnity  for  many  ages.  Arsaces 
behaved  with  generosity  to  the  captive  king. 
-who  finished  his  days  in  rartliia.  He  possessed 
.himself  of  Hyrcsnia  and  some  neigiibouring 
provinces;  and  was  at  length  killed  in  battle 
against  the  king  of  Cappadocia  after  a  prospe- 
xous  reign  of  about  thirty-eight  years.  He  Ifift 
30 
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bcliiiid  him  a  great  reputation  throughout  the 
cast ;  and  his  sutccMors,  the  Parthian  kingSi 
aU  took  his  name,  as  the  Roman  emperors  3iJ 
that  of  Cajsar,  The  empirti  he  founded  proved 
an  impenetrable  barrier  against  the  Romans  in 
their  attempts  to  extend  their  domliiions  east- 
'ward.     Univers.  Hist. — A. 

ARSACES  II.  king  of  Parthla.  succeed- 
ed his  father  Arsaces  I.  and  proved  like  him 
a  warlike  prince.  When  Antiochus  rfie  Great 
was  engaged  in  a  war  with  Ptolemy  king 
of  Egypt,  he  entered  Media,  and  made  him- 
self master  of  ihe  country.  Antiochus,  as 
soon  as  he  was  at  liberty,  marched  against  Ar- 
saces, and  drove  him  out  of  Media,  and  pursu- 
ing him  into  Parthia,  obliged  him  to  take  re- 
fuge in  Hyrcania.  In  the  mean  time,  Arsaces 
collecting  a  great  army,  returned  to  the  charge, 
and  proved  so  fontiidable  to  Antiochus,  that  this 
king  was  glad  to  terminate  the  war  by  &  treaty 
which  confirmed  Arsaces  in  the  possession  of 
Hyrcania  and  Parthia,  on  the  condition  of  be- 
coming an  ally  to  Antiochus.  Of  the  further 
history  of  this  prince  nothing  is  known,  but  that 
he  left  his  crown  to  his  son  Arsaces  Priapacius. 
Utiiv^rs.  Hist.~A. 

ARSACES  TIRANUS,  king  of  Armenia, 
reigned  at  the  time  when  tlic  emperor  Julian 
made  his  invasion  of  Persia.  Julian,  in  a 
haughty  and  menaciiig  epistle  (if  that  extant 
under  his  name  be  not  a  forgery)  summoned 
Arsaces  to  join  him  with  his  forces  in  this  expe- 
dition. The  Armenian,  who,  as  a  Christian, 
did  not  wish  him  success,  and  was  besides  of  an 
unwarlike  disposition,  is  supposed  to  have  or- 
dered or  connived  at  the  desertion  of  his  auxi- 
liary troops  from  the  Roman  camp  at  a  time 
when  their  aid  was  most  wanted  by  the  empe- 
ror, which  was  a  consideiable  caufc  of  his  fai- 
lure. Wlien  Jovian  was  compelled  to  make  an 
ignominious  peace  with  the  Persian  king,  it  was 
particularly  specified  that  the  Romans  should 
renounce  the  sovereignty  of  Armenia,  and  give 
no  assistance  to  Arsaces  if  attacked  by  the  Per- 
-sians.  Some  years  afterwards  Sapor  entered 
Armenia  with  an  army,  but  without  declaring 
any  hostile  intentions  against  Arsaces.  He  even 
invited  him  to  a  banquet ;  hut  in  the  midst  of  tt 
he  caused  him  to  be  bound  with  chains  of  silver, 
and  committed  him  to  custody.  After  a  short 
confinement  in  the  Tower  of  Oblivion  at  Ec- 
batana,  the  unhappy  i>rince  ended  his  days  by  as- 
sassination, B.  C.  369.  Armenia  thenceforth 
became  a  province  of  Persia.  Gibban.  Univers. 
Hist.— A. 

ARSENIUS,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  was 
in  1155  called  by  the  emperor  Theodore  Lss- 


caris  from  a  private  monastic  life  to  tKe  pa- 
triarchal see.  At  his  death  thccmperor  appointed 
Arsenius  guaixlian  and  tutor  to  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor John  Lascaris,  in  whose  minority  Mi- 
chael Paleologus  usurped  the  empire,  and  blinded 
and  banished  the  young  emperor,  Arsenius,  in 
this  situation,  employed  superstition  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  pupil.  He  pronounced  a  sentence  of 
excommunication  upon  Michael  for  his  inhu- 
manity. The  emperor  confessed  his  guilt,  and 
seemed  ready  to  make  atonement  by  abdicating 
the  empire.  But  when  the  patriarch  perceived 
tliat  he  drew  back  the  sword  of  state,  which  he 
had  seemed  ready  to  give  up,  he  refused  him 
absolution.  He  kept  his  monarch  long  in  a 
stale  of  penitence.  Tlie  emperor  found  meang 
at  length  to  bring  Arsenius  into  discredit  with 
his  brethren,  and  to  obtain  his  deposition  in  a 
synod  ;  after  which  he  banished  him  to  a  stnall 
island  of  the  Propontis.  Still,  however,  die  un- 
relenting patiiajch  refused  with  his  last  breath 
the  pardon  which  was  implored  by  the  royal 
offender :  and  it  was  not  till  six  years  after  ^ 
excommunication  that  Arsenius's  successor  re- 
stored Michael  Palajologus  to  the  communion 
of  the  church.  The  last  will  of  Arsenius  is  still 
CKtaut.  Pachymer.  lib,  iii.  c.  10,  &c.  Gregt- 
ras,  lib.  iv.  c.  4.  Dufin.  Cav.  Hist,  Lit. 
Gibbon.c.  62.~E. 

ARSENIUS,  a  deacon  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  who  flourished  towards  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  was  preceptor  to  Arcadius,  son 
of  the  emperor  Theodosius.  The  emperor  one 
day  coming  into  the  apartment  where  Arsenics 
was  instructing  his  pupil,  was  displeased  to  find 
the  former  standing  and  the  latter  sitting,  and 
commanded  Arcadius  to  lay  aside  his  dignity, 
and  receive  his  lessons  from  his  master  with 
due  respect.  The  hauglity  youth  submitted 
reluctantly  ;  and,  some  time  afterwards,  wlien 
the  preceptor  had  found  it  necessary  to  enforce 
bis  precepts  with  rigour,  the  young  prince  was 
so  incensed,  that  he  ordered  an  ofScer  to  kill 
him.  The  officer  gave  Arsenius  notice  of  the 
order,  and  he  retired  privately  into  the  deserts  of 
Egypt,  where  he  led  a  life  of  mortification  and 
devotion  among  the  anchorites  of  Scetis  till  the 
age  of  ninety-hve.  Theodosius  sought  in  vahi 
to  discover  the  place  of  his  retreat. 

A  small  tract  of  Arsenius  remains,  written  in 
the  true  monastic  spirit,  etrtitled,  "  Instructions 
and  Exhortations  to  the  Monks  ;"  it  will  be 
found  in  Greek  and  Lariti  in  Corabefisii  Auct. 
Noviss.  Paris,  1672.  Cotelier,  A^pktkcgm. 
Pat.     Bayle.     Cav.  Hist.  Lil.~R. 

ARSENIUS,  archbi-shop  of  Malvasia  in 
the  Morea,  was  a  learned  philologist  in  the  six- 
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ttemih  century.  He  submitted  to  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  pope  Paul 
HI.  which  gave  great  offence  to  his  brethren  of 
the  Greek  church,  and  brought  upon  him  a  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  from  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople.  He  died  at  Venice  in  1435. 
He  published  at  Rome  a  "  Collection  of  Greek 
ApophthegmB;"  and  at  Venice,  in  8vo.  in  1534, 
"  A  Collection  of  Scholia  on  seven  of  the  Tra- 
gedies of  Euripides."  Bayle.  Fabric.  Bibl. 
Grac.  lib.  v.  c.  41.  §  8  note. — E. 

ARTABANUS  I.  king  of  the  Parthians, 
was  third  son  of  Priapatius,  and  succeeded  his 
nephew  Phrahates  II.  He  received  a  wound 
in  a  battle  with  the  Thogarians,  a  tribe  of  Scy- 
thians, in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  of  which 
he  icd  about  B,  C.  129,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Jiis  son  Pacorus  I.  Bayle.  Univeri.  Hisi. — A. 

ARTABANUS  11.  of  the  race  of  Arsaccs, 
^vas  Icing  of  Media  when  he  was  called  by  the 
Parthians,  about  A.  D.  16,  to  take  possession 
ef  their  throne,  to  the  exclusion  of  Vononcs, 
whom  tliey  considered  as  a  slave  to  the  Ro- 
mani.  Artabanns  drove  Vononcs  into  Arme- 
nia, and  thence  into  Syria  ;  and  desirous  of 
Mrengthcninp  himself  on  the  throne,  he  sent  an 
embassy  to  Germanicus  in  order  to  renew  the 
alUance  between  the  two  empires.  After  the 
death  of  Germanicus,  Artabanus  showed  great 
contempt  of  Tiberius  ;  and  invading  Armenia, 
placed  his  eldest  son  Arsaces  on  tlie  throne  of 
that  country,  and  even  kid  claim  to  all  the  coun- 
tries which  had  bcren  posse.wwl  by  Cyrus  and 
Alexander.  At  the  same  time  he  treated  the 
Tanhians  with  great  severity ;  so  that  a  conspi- 
racy was  formed  to  set  on  the  throne  Phrahates, 
who  was  sent  for  on  that  account  from  Rome, 
Phrahates  dying,  another  prince  of  the  blood 
royal,  Tiridatcs,  was  substituted  by  Tiberius, 
and  Pharasmanes,  king  of  the  Iberians,  was  ex- 
cited to  make  an  attack. upon  Annenia.  Ar- 
saces, the  son  of  Artabanus,  who  reigned  there, 
was  killed  by  treachery  ;  and  his  brother  Orodes 
was  vanquished  by  Pharasmanes,  who  pos 
sesscd  himself  of  aU  Apfnenia.  Artabanus  was 
then  attacked  by  tfic  Romans  and  the  Parthian 
malcontCTits,  and  obiijred  to  (iiiit  his  dominions, 
and  lake  refuge  in  Hyi'cania.  He  was  rein- 
stated by  another  party,  reigned  some  years  in 
Ijcace,  and  obtained  the  friendship  of  Caligula, 
Mho  had  succeedc-dto  the  empire  in  Rome.  His 
tyrannical  conduct  again  caoscd  his  expul- 
sion, and  he  was  again  restored  by  tlw;  good  of- 
fices of  Izates,  king  of  Adiabene.  After  this 
time  he  governed  with  equity,  and  died  much 
lamented  by  his  subjects  about  the  Tear  48. 
Tacitua  charges  his  son  or  brother  Gotarzes 


witli  procuring  his  death,  Bayle.  Univtts, 
Hht.—h. 

ARTABANUS  111.  successor  and  probably 
son  of  Vologeses,  lived  in  the  reign  either  of 
Vespasian  or  Titus,  and,  through  enmity  to  the 
Roman  emperor,  espoused  the  cause  of  a  coun- 
terfeit Nero.  He  had  a  design  of  invading 
Annenia,  but  died  before  it  could  be  put  in  ex- 
ecution,     Bayle.     Univers.  Hist. — A, 

ARTABANUS  IV.  was  brother  to  Volo- 
geses III.  and,  encouraged  by  some  malcontent 
nobles,  contended  with  him  for  the  crown.  At 
his  brother's  death  he  succeeded  without  opposi- 
tion, and  reigned  for  some  time  in  prosperity. 
Being  at  peace  with  the  Roman  "empire,  he  was 
not  sufScicnily  on  his  guard  when  Sevcrus  ra- 
vaged the  neighbouring  countries ;  and,  on  an 
incursion  of  the  Roman  troops,  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  he  made  his  escape  to  Ciesiphon, 
Caracalla,  by  one  of  the  basest  acts  of  perfidy 
recorded  in  historv,  brought  him  into  moreim- 
minent  danger.  l*rctendmg  to  secure  a  lasting 
peace  between  the  two  nations,  hedemaiKledthe 
daughter  of  Artabanus  in  marriage ;  and,  though 
the  Parthian  king  at  first  rejectM  the  proposal, 
he  was  at  length  prevailed  upon  to  consent.  Ca- 
racalla thereupon  marched  his  army  into  Par- 
thia,  and  was  every  where  received  as  a  friend. 
When  he  approached  che  capital,  Artabanus 
went  to  meet  !}im  with  a  splendid  retinue,  and 
all  the  demonstrations  of  joy  and  respect.  But 
while  the  Parthians  were  unbending  in  the  song 
and  dance,  the  bloody  Caracalla  gave  the  signal 
to  \\n  troops,  who  rushed  on  the  multitude  sword 
in  hand,  slaughtered  till  they  were  weary,  and 
dispersed  the  rest,  Artabanus  himself  hardly  es- 
caping the  massacre,  Caracalla  pillaged  and 
burned  all  the  adjacent  country-,  and  then  re- 
rired  into  Mesopotamia,  Artabanus,  burning 
for  revenge,  assembled  an  army,  crossed  tlic 
Euphrates,  and  entered  Syria  with  fireandsword, 
where  he  was  met  by  the  Romans,  wlio  had 
row  substituted  Macrinus  to  Caracalla-  A 
desperate  battle  of  two  days  ensued  ;  and  Arta^ 
banus,  resolved  not  10  yield,  had  commenced  the 
third  day's  fight,  when  a  herald  from  Macrinus 
informcil  him  of  the  fate  of  Caracalla,  and  pro- 
posed a  treaty  between  the  empires.  The  pro- 
posal was  accepted,  and  Artabanus,  having  re- 
ceived back  his  captive  subjects  and  ttie  ex- 
pellees of  the  war,  rcturnc-d  to  his  own  country 

His  prosperity,  which  had  elated  him  so  much 
that,  first  of  all  the  Parthian  monarchs,  he  as- 
sumed the  double  diadem,  and  the  title  of  the 
Grtal  King,  (Kd  not  roniinue  much  loiic-er, 
Ardshir  BaU-gan,  or  Artaxcrxes  (see  his  life) 
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Bxcited  the  Persians  to  revolt  against  him  ;  and 
in  a  desperate  battle  he  was  defeated,  taken,  and 
soon  after  put  to  death  in  226.  By  this  event 
the  Parthian  empire,  which  had  subsisted  four 
hundred  and  seventy-five  years,  was  finally 
overthrown.  The  family  of  Arsacida,  how- 
ever, was  not  extinguished  in  Artabanus  ;  for 
they  continued  to  reign  in  Armenia  till  the  time 
of  the  emperor  Justinian.  Bayh.  Univtrs. 
Hilt.— A. 

ARTAVASDES  I.  king  of  Armenia,  was 
son  and  successor  of  Tigranes.  In  the  expedi- 
tion of  Crassus  against  the  Panhians,  he  joined 
that  general  with  a  body  of  horse,  and  promised 
him  a  much  larger  succour;  but  failing  in  his 
word,  he  was  a  principal  cause  of  the  tragical 
defeat  and  death  of  the  Roman.  In  fact  he 
had  been  gained  over  to  the  Parthian  interest, 
and  had  agreed  upon  the  marriage  of  his  sister 
to  Pacoms  son  to  the  Parthian  king  Orodes, 
He  was  at  the  court  of  this  monarch  when  re- 
joicings were  made  for  the  destruction  of  Cras- 
sus, and  joined  in  the  application  of  verses  from 
the  plays  of  Euripides  to  that  event;  which 
Bayle  supposes  to  have  given  occasion  to 
Plutarch  to  represent  Artavasdes  as  a  writer  of 
tragedies,  harangues,  and  histories.  Afterwards 
he  persuaded  Marc  Antony  to  engage  in  an 
expedition  against  the  king  of  Media,  (also 
named  Artavasdes)  with  whom  he  was  at  en- 
mity ;  and,  having  been  privately  reconciled 
•moi  the  Medc,  he  treacherously  misled  and  de- 
serted the  Roman  army,  and  caused  the  enter- 
prize  to  fail.  Antony,  who  did  not  forget  this 
injury,  two  years  afterwards,  by  means  of  pro- 
mises and  artifices,  dre-w  him  to  an  interview, 
when  he  put  him  in  chains,  compelled  hinn  to 
discover  his  treasures,  and  carried  him  with  his 
wife  and  children  to  Alexandria..  Here  they 
were  dragged  in  chains  of  gold  at  his  chariot 
wheels  amid  the  gazing  populace.  Low  as  they 
were  fallen,  they  could  not,  however,  be  induced 
to  kneel  as  suppliants  at  the  feet  of  Cleopatra, 
or  call  her  by  any  other  appellation  than  her 
name.  After  the  battle  of  Actium,  Artavasdes 
was  put  to  death,  and  his  head  was  sent  by  Cleo- 
patra as  a  present  to  the  king  of  Media.  Bayle. 
Uulvirs.  Hist. — A, 

ARTAVASDES   II.    by    some    reckoned 

rndson  to  the  preceding,  and  son  to  Artaxias 
by  the  favour  of  Augustus  succecdedTigranes 
}I.  and  his  sons  in  the  throne  of  Armenia, 
which  he  had  not  long  possessed  before  he  was 
expelled  by  his  subjects,  who  chose  to  live  un- 
der the  dominion  of  the  king  of  Parthia.  The 
emperor  sent  bis  adopted  son  Caius  Csesar  to 
settle  affairs  in  Armenia,  by  whom  Artavasdes 


was  restored,   but  he  died  soon   afterwaids. 
Bayle.     Univen.  Hist. — A, 

ARTAXERXES  I.  sumamed  Lsngimanas, 
or  the  Lonr-handed,  in  Greek,  MaKpovstp,  was 
third  son  of  Xerxes  king  of  Persia.  Whenthat 
monarch  was  murdered  by  Artabanus,  captain 
of  his  guards,  the  traitor  persuaded  Artaxerxcs 
that  his  eldest  brother  Darius  had  been  guilty- 
of  the  deed,  and  had  ttie  same  intentions  against 
himself.  The  young  prince,  believing  him,  as- 
sassinated Darius,  and  was  placed  on  the  throne 
bv  Artabanus,  B.  C.  465,  to  the  prejudice  of 
his  second  brother  Hystaspes,  then  absent.  Ar- 
tabanus, who  meant  to  secure  the  crown  to  his 
own  family,  soon  formed  a  conspiracy  against 
Artaxerxes,  which  being  disclosed  by  Mcga- 
byzus,  the  king  prevented  its  execution  by  put- 
ting the  traitor  to  death.  Artaxerxcs  had  then 
to  contend  with  his  own  brother  and  with  the 
sons  of  Artabanus.  He  was  successfiil  against 
both;  and,  obtaining  peaceable  passession  of  the 
whole  Persian  empire,  he  employed  himself  iir 
the  restoration  of  order,  and  the  correction  of 
abuses,  and  became  very  popular  among  his 
subjects.  It  was  at  his  court  that  Thcmistocles 
took  refuge,  and  he  treated  him  with  great  dis- 
tinction and  hospitality.  In  the  fifth  vearofhi» 
reign,  tlie- Egyptians  revolting  under  Inarus 
prince  of  Lybia,  and  being  aided  by  the  Athe- 
nians, a  bloody  war  ensued,  in  which  the  Per- 
sians, after  sustaining  great  losses,  at  length  en- 
tirely suppressed  the  revolt,  and  recovered  the 
dominion  of  Egypt.  War  with  the  Athenians 
still  continued,  and  Cimon,  their  admiral,  had 
great  success  against  the  Persian  fleet  at  Cy- 
prus ;  but  peace  was  finally  concluded  between 
the  two  nations  upon  honourable  terms  for  the 
Greeks,  and  thus  a  warfare  of  fifty-one  year* 
was  terminated,  which  had  caused  the  death  of 
vast  multitudes.  Artaxerxcs  was  very  favour- 
.able  to  the  Jews,  and  is  generally  Supposed  to 
have  been  the  Ahasucrus  of  scripture,  who 
married  Esther,  and  by  whose  permission  Ezra 
restored  the  Jewish  worship  and  civil  govern- 
ment at  Jerusalem.  -^The  seventy  weeks  of 
Daniel  are  reckoned  to  commence  m  his  reign. 
Artaxerxes,  being  lone  importuned  by  his 
mother  to  deliver  up  to  her  Inarus  and  the  Atlie- 
nians  taken  with  him  in  Egypt,  that  she  might 
sacrifice  them  to  the  manes  of  her  son  Achae- 
menes,  slain  in  that  war,  at  length  yielded  to 
her  Entreaties,  and  she  cruelly  put  them  all  to 
death.  Megabyzus,  who  had  given  his  word 
that  they  should  be  spared,  was  so  much  of- 
fended at  this  action,  that  he  raised  a  revolt  in 
Syria,  and  defeated  two  royal  armies  sent 
against  him.     A  reconciliation  being  at  length. 
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effected  between  him  and  the  king,  he  returned- 
to  court ;  but  he  had  too  deaply  ofFended  his 
master  to  be  cordially  forgiven.  On  tbe  pretext 
of  his  having  thrown  his  dart  before  the  king's 
.  at  a  chace,  though  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
tlieking  from  the  attack  of  a  fierce  lion,  he  was 
condemned  lo  death ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  Artaxeixes  submitted  to  commute  the  sen- 
tence for  that  of  perpetual  banishment.  He  was, 
however,  reinstated,  and  enjoyed  the  king's  fa- 
vour till  his  death  at  an  advanced  age.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  both 
the  Athenians  and  Lacedemonians  sent  embas- 
sadors to  engage  the  king  of  Persia  in  their  fa- 
vour>  He  sent  an  envoy  to  learn  the  real  state 
of  Greece,  and  the  pretensions  of  the  two  par- 
ties. ;  but  death  prevented  him  from  coming  to 
any  determination.  Artaxerxes  died  in  the  for- 
ty-first year  of  his  reign,  B.  C.  424,  leaving  his 
only  legitimate  son  Xerxes  his  successor.  Uni- 
vers.  Hist. — A. 

ARTAXERXES  II.  sumamcd  MneauK, 
as  is  said,  on  account  of  his  great  memory,  was 
die  eldest  son  of  Darios  Nothus  by  Parysatis, 
and  bore  the  name  of  Arsaccs  before  his  acces- 
sion, which  was  fi.  C.  404.  His  long  reign 
was  full  of  eventB,  which,  however,  appear  10 
have  been  little  influenced  by  the  personal  exer- 
tions of  tlie  king,  who  was  governed  by  women 
and  favourites.  At  his  inauguration  he  disco- 
vered a  conspiracy  against  his  life  by  his  brother 
Cyrus,  who  was  seized  and  sentenced  to  death ; 
but  by  the  inteicession  of  Parysatis,  whose  fa- 
vourite he  was,  he  was  pardoned  and  sent  back 
to  his  government  of  Asia  Minor,  an  act  of  le- 
nity that  Artaxerxes  had  soon  cause  to  repent. 
The  bcgitming  of  his  reign  was  disturbed  by 
quarrels  Detween  his  favourite  wife  Statira  and 
her  family,  and  a  nobleman,  involving  scenes  of 
abominable  wickedness,  which  were  terminated 
with  eniel  vengeance  by  Parysatis.  Soon  after 
Cyrus  formed  a  design  of  dethroning  his  brother  1 
and  for  that  purpose,  levying  a  body  of  Greek 
mercenaries  under ClearchustheLacedemonian, 
and  joining  them  to  a  large  army  of  Asiatics,  he 
marched  towards  Babylon,  and  at  the  lield  of 
Cunaxa  met  the  king  at  the  head  of  a  much 
more  numerous  host.  The  Greeks  completely 
defeated  the  wing  opposed  to  them,  and  pro- 
claimed Cyrus  on  the  field ;  but  in  the  mean 
time  that  prince,  urged  by  impetuous  valour  and 
rage,  made  a  violent  charge  on  the  person  of  his 
brother,  whom  he  brought  into  great  danger,  but 
was  himself  dispatched  by  the  guards.  This 
event  decided  the  contest.  His  friends  were  all 
destroyed ;  but  the  Greek  army  kept  entire,  and 
in  spite  of  all  tbe  force  and  anifice  of  the  great 


king's  lieutenants,  made  their  way  home  by  a 
retreat,  which  is  one  of  the  most  urilliant  facts 
in  history,  and  is  recorded  by  Xenophon,  a- 
principal  actor  in  it.  While  the  superior  valour 
and  discipline  of  the  Greeks  is  admired,  it  doeS' 
not  appear  that  the  conduct  of  Artaxerxes  de- 
serves blame,  who,  failing  in  his  attempts  to  en- 
gage their  friendship,  used  all  his  efforts  to  des- 
troy a  band  of  mercenaries,  led  by  the  allure- 
ments of  pay  and  plunder  alone,  to  join  in  a 
most  unjust  and  unprovoked  attack  on  his  life 
and  dignity.  He  is  much  more  censurable  for 
the  weakness  with  which  he  gave  up  to  the  ven- 
geance of  Parasytis  all'  who  were  instrumental 
ui  the  death  of  Cyrus,  (though  he  himself  boasted 
of  having  given  him  his  mortal  wound)  whom- 
that  detestable  woman  murdered  amidst  the  mosr 
exquisite  torments.  She  soon  after  poisoned 
die  queen  Statira,  which  so  much  excited  the 
indignation  of  her  son,  that  he  confined  her  to 
Babylon,  and  vowed  that  he  would  never  set  a 
foot  in  the  city  while  she  was  there.  Ar  length, 
however,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  recal  Tier- 
to  court,  where  she  bore  a  great  sway  as  long 
as  she  lived. 

The  return  of  the  Greeks  was  soon  succeed- 
ed by  wacs  between  the  Lacedemonians  and  the 
Great  King,  or  rather  his  lieutenants  in  Lesser 
Asia.  Agesilaus  passed  over  into  this  country 
B,  C.  396,  and  met  with  a  success  that  excited 
much  alarm  at  the  court  of  Artaxerxes,  by  the 
influence  of  whose  money  he  was  atlength  re- 
called. The  Athenians,  on  the  other  hand, 
united  with  the  Persians;  but  these  differences 
were  finally  settled  by  the  peace  of  AnUlcidas, 
B.  C.  393,  which  left  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia 
snbjcctto  the  Persian  king.  The  powerof  Ar- 
taxerxes was  next  turned  against  Evagoras  king 
of  Cyprus.  In  this  war  the  Athenians  and  La- 
cedemonians changed  sides,  the  former  being  the 
foes,  the  latter  the  auxiliaries  of  the  Persians. 
It  ended,  after  much  bloodshed,  in  rendering  Cy- 
prus tributary.  Artaxerxes  in  person,  B.  C. 
384,  conducted  a  great  army  against  the  Ca- 
dusians,  a  hardy  people  inhabiting  the  moun- 
tains between  the  Euxinc  and  Caspian  seas.  In 
this  ill-planned  cnferpri7.c  the  king  was  near 
losing  his  whole  army  through  famine,  but  dis 
greatest  part  of  it  was  saved  by  a  timely  nego- 
elation.  A  sense  of  the  disgrace  he  had. incurred 
rendered  him  on  his  return  suspicious  and  irri- 
ritable,  and  he  put  to  death  several  of  his  satraps, 
though  mildness  rather  than  cruelty  seems  to 
have  been  his  prevailing  disposition.  The  next 
war  he  undertook  was  for  the  purpose  of  re. 
covering  Egypt,  which  had  thrown  off  the  Per- 
sian yoke  long  before.  This  caterprize,  though 
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«t  first  atteiKled  with  same  snccesi,  chiefly 
through  the  aiil  of  Greek  iDcrcenaries,  proved 
in  the  end  abortive. 

The  close  of  his  reign  was  embittered  by  the 
troubles  usually  attending  caatem  despots.  Da- 
rius, his  eldest  son,  whom  he  had  declared  his 
successor,  not  abie  to  wait  [tie  course  of  nature, 
formed  a  conspiracy  against  his  father,  in  which 
he  is  said  to  have  engaged  fifty  of  his  brothn's, 
for  the  family  of  Anaxerxes  was  extremely  nu- 
merous. The  satrap  Tiribazus  was  instnimen- 
tal  in  misleading  the  prince,  enraged  at  the 
breach  of  word  of  the  king,  who  had  promised 
him  one  of  his  daughtcre  in  marriage,  but  had 
afterwards  chosen  to  marry  her  himsdf ;  such 
were  tiie  manners  of  the  age  and  famify  i  The 
plot  -was  detected,  and  Darius,  with  all  his  ac- 
comjriices,  was  cut  off.  Three  others  of  the 
king's  sons  then  became  competitors  for  the 
succession,  and  the  worst  of  them,  Ochus,  got 
rid  of  the  other  two  by  poison  and  assassina- 
tion. Overcome  by  age  and  affliction,  Artax- 
erxes,  now  ninety-four  years  old,  yielded  to  his 
fete,  after  a  reign  of  sixty-two  years.  Plutarch 
gives  these  numbers  ;  but  Diodorus  says  that  he 
reigned  only  forty-three  years,  and  probably  an 
equal  deduction  should  be  made  from  the  length 
of  his  life.     Vnivers.  Hitt. — A. 

ARTAXERXES  111.  whose  name,  till  he 
ascended  the  throne,  was  Ochus,  succeeded  his 
iather  Artaxerxes  II.  B.  C.  359,  Doubtful  of 
the  allegiance  of  s^jects  whom  he  hail  acquired 
by  a  series  of  crimes,  he  kept  secret  his  father's 
death  for  ten  rtioni]is.  When  it  was  made 
known,  what  he  feared  took  place.  All  the 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Phceuicia 
revolted  undertheir  several  kings  or  governors; 
but  falling  out  among  themselces,  and  mutually 
betraying  each  other,  this  formidable  rebellion 
was  easily  quelled.  Datames  alone,  governor 
of  Cappadocia,  a  man  of  great  vigour  and  abi- 
lities, maiotainei  his  independence  a  considera- 
ble time  till  he  was  assassinated  by  one  of  his 
intimates. 

Artaxerxes  Ochus  is  characterized  as  one  of 
the  moBt  bloody  tyrants  recorded  iu  history.  He 
began  by  putting  to  death  all  the  memlwrs  of 
the  royal  ftniily  within  his  reach,  without  dis- 
tintion  of  age  or  sex,  that  he  might  leave  no  one 
to  head  a  rebellion.  He  caused  Ocha  his  sister, 
who  was  also  tlie  mother  of  his  wife,  to  be  bu- 
ried alive  ;  and  having  enclosed  within  a  court 
<A  his  palace  one  of  his  uncles,  with  a  hundred 
trf  his  sons  and  gramUons,  he  made  his  archers 
■shoot  them  all  to  death.  He  was  twt  likely  to 
treat  witli  greater  lenity  the  suspected  nohles 
about  hiiS)  nurabeis  of  whom  he  cut  oS~.  Thii 


severity  did  not  prevent  various  rebellions  of  his 
governors  and  revolts  of  his  subJL-cts,  in  which 
the  Greek  states,  as  usual,  engaged  as  merce- 
nary troops  on  both  sides.  The  revolt  of  Phoe- 
nicia was  quelled  by  the  utter  destruction  of  Si- 
don.  Judxa,  which  had  reheliedf  was  reduced, 
and  many  of  the  people  carried  away  into  cap- 
tivity. When  these  provinces  were  pacifioJ, 
Ochus  himself  marched  with  a  great  army  into 
Egypt,  which  countiy  he  entirely  reduced, 
diiefly  by  the  aid  of  the  Greek  auxiliaries,  whom 
he  amply  rewarded.  He  showed  his  contempt 
for  the  Egyptian  superstition  by  killing  the  sa- 
cred bull  Apis,  and  causing  his  people  to  eat  the 
flesh.  This  sacrilegious  deed  eventually  caused 
his  ruin.  He  had  delegated  a  great  share  of  his 
authority  to  Bagoos,  a  favourite  eunuch,  who 
was  an  E^ptian  by  birch,  and  xealous  for  tbc 
religion  of  hb  country.  Resolved  that  the  death 
of  the  king  should  expiate  that  of  Apis,  he  in- 
fluenced his  physician  to  administer  poison  to 
him  instead  of  a  medicine,  which  carried  him 
off  in  the  21st  year  of  his  reign,  B.  C.  338. 
The  revenge  of  Bagoas  did  not  end  widi  bis 
master's  death  ;  for  he  caused  his  body  to  be 
cut  into  small  pieces,  and  given  to  the  cats,  and 
knife  handles  to  be  made  of  his  bones.  After 
destroying  the  king's  other  sons,  he  placed  on 
the  throne  Araes,  whom  he  soon  after  murder- 
ed with  all  his  family  ;  and  thus  the  race  of 
Ochus  became  extinct,  l/nivers.  Hiit. — A, 
ARTAXERXES  BABEGAN.  See  Ard- 

SHIX. 

ARTAXIAS  I.  king  of  Armenia,  was  go- 
vernor of  this  province  along  with  Zadriaues, 
under  Antiochus  the  Great,  towards  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign.  Whilst  his  army  were  else- 
where engaged,  they  caused  themselves  to  bo 
recognized  as  kings ;  and  enlarging  tlieir  terri- 
tories by  conquests  from  tlic  nei^bouring  pro- 
vinces, they  constituted  the  two  kingdoms  of 
Greater  and  Lesser  Armenia,  ofwliich  Artaxiaa 
had  the  former,  Antiochus  attempted  in  vain 
to  reduce  them  under  his  authority.  After  the 
defeat  of  that  king  by  the  Romans,  they  formed 
an  alliancev  iih  the  conquerors,  by  whom  they 
were  recognized  as  sovereigns.  Artaxias  reigned 
in  peace  till  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  hy 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  been  defeated  in  battle, 
and  made  prisoner.  Four  years  afterwards, 
however,  lie  appears  tn  ha^■e  been  again  on  tiic 
throne ;  but  tlw  rest  of  his  history  is  unknown. 
Phuapch  relates  that  Hannibal'  took  rjefoge 
with  this  prince,  and  gave  him  many  Igood 
counsels ;  also,  that  he  pointed  out  to  Idjm  a 
place  ver\-  proper  for  the  site  of  a  citi,  00 
which,  under  llie  directions  oi  Hannibalt  Ar- 
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taxata  wa«  afterwards  built.  BayU.  Univers. 
Hht.~A. 

ARTAXIAS  II.  king  of  Armenia,  was 
proclaimed  by  his  army  on  the  captivity  of  his 
father  Anavasdes  I,  He  was,  however,  de- 
feated by  Antony ;  and  obliged  to  take  refuge 
in  Partbia.  By  tlic  aid  of  the  Farthians  lie  was 
restored  to  his  kingdom ;  but  liia  subjects,  grow- 
ing dissatisfied  with  his  government,  sent  to 
Rome  for  his  younger  brother  Tigranes.  Ti- 
berius was  employed  by  Augustus  to  place  Ti- 
granes ou  llie  throne  ;  but,  before  his  arrival, 
Artaxias  was  put  to  death  by  those  in  whom 
he  most  confided.  £ayle.    Univers.  Hut. — A. 

ARTAXIAS  III.  son  of  Polemo  king  of 
Fontus,  and  tirst  named  Zeno,  was  made  king 
of  Armenia  by  Gcrmanicus  in  the  place  of 
Orodcs  thcson  of  Vononcs,  He  took  the  name 
of  Artaxias  from  the  city  of  Artaxata,  where 
he  was  enthroned,  and  rei?ned  1 7  vears.  BajU, 

ARTAUD,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  in  the 
tenth  century,  is  celebrated  for  a  contest  which 
he  had  with  Hcbert  and  HiJgues,  counts  of 
Paris.  These  nobles,  jealous  of  the  growing 
power  of  the  ecclesiastic,  in  die  year  940  en- 
gaged William  duke  of  Normandy  to  assist 
them  in  laying  siege  to  Rheims.  After  six  days 
the  pivlate  was  deserted  by  his  vassals,  and 
submitted.  His  enemies  obliged  him  to  resign 
the  archbishopric,  and  to  quit  the  diocese.  He 
fled  to  Laon,  and  presented  himself  at  the  court, 
then  held  in  that  place.  Here  every  expedient 
was  tried  to  intimidate  him,  and  to  make  him 
consent  to  the  ordination  of  Hugues,  hia  young 
competitor,  not  more  than  twenty  years  of  age. 
Artaud,  however,  was  resolute,  and  threatened 
excommu&ication,  and  an  appeal  to  the  pope, 
if  any  one  was  ordained  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Rheims  during  his  life.  Hugues  was,  not- 
wiihstanding,  ordained  in  a  council  of  bishops 
held  at  Soissons  in  941.  From  this  time  ihe 
right  to  the  see  was  long  contested  by  the  two 
competitors.  In  the  year  947,  the  king  restored 
Artaud  to  his  see,  and  not  long  afterwards, 
Hugues  was  excommunicated  in  a  council  held 
at  Treves.  Artaud  consecrated  the  two  kings, 
Lothsire,  and  Louis  d'Outremer,  and  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  dignity  of  grand  chancellor.  He 
possessed  his  lionours  till  the  year  948.  Afa- 
rtri. — E. 

ARTEDI,  Peter,  an  eminent  naturalist, 
was  born  of  poor  parents  in  1705  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ingermanland  in  Sweden,  and  was 
educated  first  at  the  college  of  Humesand  in 
that  province,  and  afterwards  at  Upsal,  with 
a  view  to  the  ecclesiastical  profession ;  but  such 


was  his  decided  inclination  to  the  study  of  na- 
tural history,  that  he  quitted  his  first  destination 
for  the  more  conformable  one  of  medicine,  , 
Wlien  Linnieus  first  arrived  at  Upsal  in  1 728, 
be  found  Aricdi  there,  and  in  high  reputation 
iur  his  natural  knowledge  ;  and  he  contracted 
a  most  intimate  friendship  widi  bira,  which 
some  diversity  in  their  tempers  and  pursuits  ra- 
ther favourco  than  obstructed.  Artedi  was  of 
a  graver  turn  than  his  companion,  and  better 
versed  in  chemistry,  though  inferior  in  botany 
and  some  otiier  branches.  Artedi  at  length 
confined  his  botanical  studies  chiefly  to  the  um- 
belliferous plants,  of  which  he  suggested  a  new 
mode  of  classification,  afterwards  published  br 
Linnsus.  But  his  capital  object  of  pursuit 
was  ichthyology,  which  lie  studied  with  all  the 
ardour  of  a  ref  01  mcr  and  inventor.  He  entirely 
new  methodised  it  upon  philosophical  princi^^cs, 
and  has  obtained  great  applause  for  his  labours 
from  all  succeeding  naturalists.  When  Lin- 
nxus  departed  from  Upsal  for  his  Lapland 
journeyi  and  Artedi  for  his  visit  to  England, 
they  mutually  made  each  oiber  the  heirs  of  all 
their  manuscripts  in  case  of  death.  They  met 
again,  however,  in  Leaden  in  173$,  whcreLinf 
neus  introduced  his  friend  to  Seba,  and  engaged 
him  in  preparing  for  the  press  the  third  volume 
of  that  naturalist's  great  "Thesaurus,"  which 
related  to  fishes.  When  this  employment  was 
finished,  Artedi  proposed  returning  to  his  na- 
tive country,  anil  publishing  the  fruits  of  his 
various  inquiries-  But  unfortunately,  on  going 
to  his  lodgings  from  Seba's  house  in  the  even- 
ing of  September  27,  1735,  he  fell  into  a  canal, 
and  was  drowned.  Linneeus,  who  greatly  re- 
gretted his  loss,  obtained  possession  of  his 
MSS.  and  in  1738  published  at  Lcydm  hm 
"  Bibliotheca  Ichthyologica,"  and  "  Philo.- 
sophia  Ichthyologica,"  in  8vo.  with  the  life  of 
the  author  prefixed.  Mortri,  Suever's  Ljfe  of 
Linnaui. — A. 

ARTEMAS,  or  ARTEMON,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  a  christian  sect,  probably  flourished 
about  thebeginning  of  the  third  century.  Eu- 
scbius,  early  in  the  fourth  century,  speaks  of 
his  heresy  as  the  same  widi  that  which  Paul 
of  Sa/nosata  had  in  his  time  endeavoured  to 
revive  {Hist.  Ec.  1.  v.  c.  27, 28.  He  cites  seve- 
ral passages  from  a  book  wiitten  against  the 
heresy  of  Artemoiii  also  cited  by  Theodorst 
(Hsr.  Fab.  I.  ii.  c.  4,  5.)  and  places  hts  ac- 
count of  this  work  in  his  narrative  of  aSairs 
which  happened  about  the  time  of  the  emperors 
Commodus  and  Scvenis,  or  between  the  years 
i8o  and  210.  Artemon,  together  with  Theo- 
dotus,  Asclepiodotus,  iicd  ouiers  mentioned  by 
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Eusebius,  acknowledged  one  supreme  deity, 
the  creator  of  the  universe,  and  taught  that 
Jesus  was  a  mere  man.  They  asserted,  that 
all  the  ancients,  and  even  the  apostles  them- 
StflveSt  received  and  taught  tiiis  doctrine  con- 
-cerning  Christ,  and  that  the  truth  of  the  gos- 
pel had  been  preserved  tiU  the  time  of  Victor, 
the  thirteenth  bishop  of  Rome  from  Peter;  but 
that  by,  or  from  the  time  of,  his  successor 
Zephyrinus,  the  truth  had  been  corrupted. 
Artcmon  and  his  associates  are  also,  in  die 
■work  cited  by  Eusebius,  accused  of  corrupting 
the  scriptures,  and  applying  the  syllogistic  art 
in  explaining  them :  they  are  charged  with 
transcribing  the  scriptures  with  variations, 
'whichthey  called  emendations,  but  which  their 
enemies  pronounced  corruptions.  A  further 
complaint  against  these  men  was,  that,  leaving 
4he  holy  scriptures,  they  studied  geometry,  and 
admirea  Aristotle  and  Tbeophtastus,  and  that 
-by  some  of  them  Galen  was  even  adored.  It  is 
plain,  from  this  account,  that  these  were  in- 
■quisitlve  men,  who  possessed  a  censiderable 
share  of  learning ;  <nd  as  they  took  the  pains 
to  make  such  alterations  in  their  copies  of  the 
■scriptures  as  they  judged  to  be  emendalions, 
■they  certainly  did  not  in  general  neglect  or 
■slight  the  scriptures ;  although  some  of  ihem 
.are  said,  not  to  have  thought  it  worth  the  while 
•to  corrupt  the  sciipturei,  &ut  to  have  plainly  re- 

t'ected  the  law  and  the  prophets.  The  truth  pro- 
lably  was,  as  Dr.  Lardner  conjectures,  that  they 
only  joineJ  with  the  study  of  the  scriptures  that 
■of  mathematics  and  philosophy.  Whether  Ar- 
temon  and  his  followers  were  right  in  their iead- 
ing  tenet,  this  is  not  the  proper  place  to  en- 
quire. It  is  not  certain,  whether  this  sect  ori- 
f;inated  with  Arteman,  or  Theodotus,  but  it 
appears  from  the  accounts  of  Ensebius  and 
Theodoret,  that  Artemon  was  a  man  of  some 
note,  and  that  a  considerable  number  of  per- 
sons embraced  his  opinions.  Concerning  Ar- 
temon  himself,  none  of  whose  writings  remain, 
and  of  whom  nothing  Is  ktuiwti  but  from  the 
report  of  his  adversaries,  it  is  impossible  to  form 
H.  certain  judgment.  Lardnet'i  Cred.  Pt.  2. 
■c.  32.  §  2.  Hm.  ef  Heretics,  b.  ii.  c.  i^. 
4^Ur\d  Hist,  Etc.  duar.  prim,  S^c.  jinx.  198. 
— E. 

ARTEMIDORUS,  of  ErwEsos  [Lucian 
Philopat.  lib.  iv.  c  74.]  who  might  not  im- 
^operly  be  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of 
The  Dreamer,  lived,  ai  appears  from  a  pas- 
sage in  his  work  [De  Somn.  lib.  I.  c.  26,  hii.\ 
«n  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius.  He  gave  him- 
self the  surname  of  the  Daldian,  to  give  cele- 
<>tity  to  the  native  place  of  bis  mother  [ih.  lib. 
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iii.  c.  ult.^,  w^o  was  of  Daldis,  a  town  in 
Lydia.  Suidas  calls  him  a  philosopher,  but  he 
was  too  superstitious  and  credulous  to  deserve 
that  honourable  title.  He  has  left  a  treatise 
On  Dreams,  wlMch,  though  abounding  with 
idle  absurdities,  bears  tnany  marks  of  erudition, 
and  may  repay  the  trouble  of  perusal.  The 
work,  which  IS  entided  "  Oneirocritica,"  on 
the  interpretation  ofdreain3,coniains  five  books, 
of  which  the  first  and  second  arranges  dreams 
under  their  several  classes,  the  third  and  fourth 
treat  of  the  interpretation  of  dreams,  and  the 
fifth  relates  wonderful  tales  of  dreams,  and  , 
their  accomplishment.  The  author  in  his  pre-  • 
.face  informs  his  reader,  that  he  had  not  only 
examined  carefully  every  writer  who  had  treat- 
ed on  dreams,  hut  had  also  travelled  for  many 
years  in  Gr-eece,  Asia,  Italy,  and  among  the 
islands,  to  collect  all  possible"  information  on 
this  subject,  and  to  obtain  ^om  the  most  skil- 
ful diviners  a  knowledge  of  the  true  principles 
of  the  Mt  of  interpreting  dreams.  He  even 
affirms,  that  he  was  ted  to  this  singular  under- 
taking by  ao  immediate  impulse  frDcn  the 
divinity.  In  this  strange  vagary  of  human 
folly,  we  see  how  important  uie  veriest  trifles 
may  become  by  constant  attention,  and  how 
easily  a  weak  or  superstitious  mind  may  ima- 
gine reality  and  certainty  in  things  altogether 
visionary,  "  I  always,"  says  Artemidorus, 
"  appeal  to  experience  as  the  rule  and  demon- 
stration of  what  I  advance ;  for  by  studying 
oneirocrisy  dayand  night,  anddoingnothingdsei 
I  have  arrived  at  an  universal  experience." 

The  Ondrocritdca  was  first  edited  in  Greek 
by  Aklns,  in  8vo.  is  the  year  i  ji8.  Coma- 
rius  published  a  Latin  translation  at  Basil,  in 
1537,  which  was  reprinted  wtth  the  Greek 
text,  in  4to.  at  Paris,  in  1604,  by  Rigaltius. 
To  this  edition  are  annexed  the  writings  of 
Astam  psych  us,  Nicephones,  and  Achmet,  on 
the  same  subject.  Lucian.  Philopatr.  Suidas. 
Fabric.  Bib.  Gr.  lib.  iv.  c.  13.  ^  5,  8.  Bajle, 
— E. 

ARTEMIDORUS,  tlie  geograplter,  of  E- 
PHESUS,  frequently  mentioned  widi  respect  by 
Strabo,  Pliny  and  others,  flourished  [Marcian. 
Herac,  in  Periplo]  about  an  hundred  ycar^ 
before  Christ.  He  wrote  a  description  of  the 
earth,  which  Is  often  cited  by  the  ancients. 
Fragments  of  this  geographer  are  collected  by 
Hudson,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  edition  of  the 
minor  Greek  geographers,  printed  at  Oxford 
in  iy03.  F^ojs.  de  Hist.  Grmc.  lib.  i.  c.  22. 
Fabric.  Bib.  Gr.  lib.  iv.  c.  13.  J  9.— E. 

ARTEMISIA  I.  queen  of  Caria,  daughter 
of  Lygdamis,  was  among  the  auxiliaries  of 
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Xerxes  sgainit  the  Greeks,  and  in  pcnon  with  it  to  Rhodes.  The  Rhodians,  observing 
Woueht  htm  five  ships  from  Halicamassus,  their  ships  approach  decorated  with  all  the  en- 
•xcenently  equipped.  Shewaa  the  only  one  who  signs  of  victory,  joyfully  admitted  them  into 
Ojtposed  his  design  of  engaging  at  Salamis ;  their  port ;  and  before  they  discovered  their 
but  being  over-ruled,  jhc  acquitted  herself  with  mistake,  Artemisia  Jandcd  her  troops,  and  fall- 
such  valour  in  the  combat,  that  the  king  ex-  ing  upon  the  unarmed  multitude,  took  pos- 
claimed,  that  his  men  behaved  like  women,  session  of  the  city.  She  put  to  death  the  lead- 
ind  his  women  like  men.  She  was  among  the  -  ing  citizens  who  had  promoted  the  expedition 
last  who  ied  i  and  being  closely  pursued  by  an  against  Cana,  and  erected  a  trophy  in  the  fo^ 
Atbenisn  ship,  she  practised  a  stratagem  more  mm,  with  two  brazen  statues,  r^resentin^  her 
to  tfie  honour  of  her  dexterity  than  her  justice,  as  branding  the  captive  city  of  Rhodes  with  z 
Seeing  ne«r  her  a  vessel  commanded  by  Dama-  hot  iron.  This  event  is  placed  B.  C.  ^51. 
sithymuf  king  af  Calyndus,  with  wno|n  she  The  Rhodians  had  recourse  to  the  Athenians 
was  at  variance,  she  directed  her  galley  against  for  assistance,  by  whose  aid,  as  some  say,  the 
k,  and  sent  it  to  the  bottom,  not  one  of  the  town  was  recovered:  others  aiSrm  that  Arte- 
crcw  escapii^.  The  pursuer,  seeing  this,  ima-  misia  dying  soon  after,  the  Rhodians  them> 
|;ined  that  otc  was  a  friend,  and  ceased  the*  selves,  regamcd  then-  liberty.  Strmbo.  Pau- 
chace.  She  arrived  in  safi^  on  the  coast  of  tanias.  Univ.  ffiii. — A. 
Asia,  and  was  entrusted  by  ,Aerxes  to  convey  ARTHUR.  Thchistory  of  this  renowned 
fcis  children  to  E^hesus.  The  Athenians  were  firitish  prince  is  so  mingled  with  fable,  that 
so  incensed  against  her,  that  they  had  offered  a  some  critics  have  denied  his  very  existence ; 
large  reward  to  any  who  should  take  her  alive,  but  the  circumstance  of  his  beinj;  made  the 
Her  statue  was  placed  at  Sparta  among  those  subject  of  so  many  fabulous  narrations  is  of  it- 
of  the  Persian  commanders.  She  aftervrards  self  a  strong  proof  that  such  a  person  really- 
got  possession  of  the  city  of  Latmus,  in  w^ich  lived,  and  performed  great  exploits.  We  shall 
she  was  admitted  nnder  pretence  of  sacrificing  give  a  sketch  of  his  life,  as  transmitted  by 
to  tiie  mother  of  the  gods.  In  revenge  for  this  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  and  other  ancient  hi- 
insult,  it  is  fabled,  that  the  goddess  rendered  her  Storians,  stripped  as  much  as  possible  of  incre- 
desperately  in  love  with  a  young  manof  Aby-  dthle  tales.  He  was  the  son  of  Igema,  wife  of 
Jos,  whose  eyes  she  put  out  in  his  sleep,  on  his  Gorlois  duke  of  Cornwall;  but  Uther,  the 
refiisal  to  satisfy  her  passion;  and  that  she  then  pendragon  or  dictator  of  the  Britons,  is  sup- 
precipitated  herself  from  a  rock.  Htrtdatas.  posed  to  have  been  his  father;  and  a  story  like 
ytntin.  Pauimias.  Univ.  Hi st— A.  that  of  Jupiter  and  Alcmena  has  been  invented 
ARTEMISIA  II.  queen  of  Caria,  daughter  in  order  to  dignify  the  adulterous  commerce,  in 
of  Hecatomnes,  is  principally  known  as  the  which  the  magical  arts  of  the  famous  Merlin 
affectionate  widow  of  her  husl»nd  and  brother,  are  said  10  have  effected  the  deceprion.  On  the 
Mausolus,  to  whose  memory  she  erected  a  most  death  of  Uther  in  516,  Arthur  succeeded  him 
ttilendid  monument,  the  work  of  the  ardiitect  in  his  office,  ahd  commenced  that  series  of  ex- 
Seopas,  popularly  reckoned  one  of  the  seven  ploits  against  the  Saxon  invaders  of  the  island' 
wonders  of  the  world,  and  so  farnous  as  10  have  which  has  made  his  name  so  illustrious.     He' 

Siven  a  general  name  to  builcfinns  in  honour  tff  routed,  on  the  banks  of  the  Douglas  in  Lan- 

te  dead,  which  to  this  day  ate  called  Mau so Isea.  cashiro,  a  combined  army  of  Saxons,  Scots,  and' 

Shie  is  also  said  to  have  mingloJ  his  ashes  in  her  Kcts,  under  Colmn  the  Saxon  chief.    Thence 

drink,  and  to  have  iifttituted  a  prize  for  the  he  marched  to  ¥  t^rk,  and  laid  siege  to  it ;  but 

l>est  eulogy  on  his  character.     She  appears,  a  powerful  succour  arriving  to  the  Saxons,  he 

however,  not  to  have  given  herself  up  to  un-  withdrew  to  London,  and  requested  aid  from 

availing  sorrow ;  for  when  she  had  succeeded  Hod  king  of  Atmorica,  or  Britany,  his  sis- 

her  husband  in  the  throne,  and  Caria  was  in-  ter's    son.      Obtaining    what    he    asked,    he 

vadcd  by  a  Rhodian  ffeet,  she  affoiidcd  a  remark-  marched  again  to  meet  the  Saxons,  then  he-' 

aMe  proof  of  ability  and  courage.     Having  or-  sieging  Lincoln,  whom  he  defeated ;  and  forced' 

dercd  the  people  of  Halicarnassns  to  give  an  the  survivors  to  a  surrender,  or  conditiun  at' 

apparently  friendly  receprion  to  the  Rhodians,  departing  ijie  kingdom.     The  same  or  anodier 

^y   were  induced  to    leave   their  ships  un-  party  of  Saxons  landing  in  the  west  of  £ng- 

gnarded,  and  enter  the  city.     Artemisia,  in  the  land,  made  great  ravages,  and  laid  siege  to  Ba- 

mcan  time,  coming  with  her  galties  out  of  the  dbn,  or  Bath.     Ardiur   was  recaltea  by  this 

lesser  port,  through  a  canal  cut  forihe  purpose,  intelligence  from  an  intended  expedition  against 

seized  the  whole  £cet  of  the  eueiny,  and  tailed  the  bcots  ;  and  hastily  marchmg  against  the 
VOL.  I.  3  H 
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Saxons,  overthrew  them  in  a  obstinate  combat, 
whicli  lasted  iwo  days,  took  their  camp,  and 
slew  Coigrin  and  another  principal  leader. 
Thence  he  with  equal  speed  rerurned  to  the 
north,  in  order  to  relieve  his  nephew  Hoel, 
whom  the  Scots  and  Picis  had  invested  in  Dun- 
britton.  Here,  too,  he  was  victorious;  oblig- 
ing the  foe,  who  fleil  before  him,  to  enter  into 
a  composition  with  him,  and  setting  up  a  sove- 
reign of  his  own  choice  over  Scotland.  Re- 
turning to  York,  he  tliere  re-established  the 
Christian  worsliip  on  the  ruins  of  the  Pagan, 
and  married  a  lady  called  Guanhumara,  brol  ia 
the  family  of  Cador  duke  of  Cornwall ;  tlie 
same  who,  under  the  name  of  Guenever,  is  the 
subject  of  various  metrical  romances,  and  is 
more  lamed  for  her  beauty  than  her  conjugal 
iidelity.  He  is  then  represented  as  invading 
Ireland,  and  entirely  reducing  it  to  subjection  ; 
and  afterwards  obtaining  the  same  success 
against  Iceland,  Gothland,  and  the  Orkneys: 
but  these  are  scarcely  among  the  more  credible 
of  his  adventures.  K.ct)tiBg  from  these  labours, 
he  governed  Ins  kingdom  for  twelve  years  in 
peace,  and  kept  his  court  with  a  degree  of  mag- 
nificence and  civilised  splendour  that  ill  accords 
^vith  the  barbarism  of  the  age  and  country. 
He  instituted  his  famous  order  of  knights  of  the 
round  table,  those  patterns  of  chivalry,  whose 
names  are  celebrated  in  so  many  poems  and 
romances.  What  remains  of  the  story  of  his 
life  is  all  conceived  in  the  most  licentious  spirit 
of  fiction.  He  conquered  Norway  and  Den- 
mark ;  invaded  France,  took  Paris,  and  spent 
nine  years  in  conquering  the  rest  of  that  king- 
dom, of  which  he  divided  the  provinces  among 
his  domestics.  Returning,  he  held  a  _grand 
assembly  of  his  tributary  kings  and  chief  nobles 
at  Caerleon  in  Monmouthshire,  where  he  was 
solemnly  crowned.  He  then  slew  a  Spanish 
riant  in  Cornwall,  engaged  in  wai'  with  the 
Koman  empire,  and  defeated  all  its  forces ;  after 
•which  he  was  in  full  march  for  Rome,  when 
his  nephew  Modred,  who  in  his  absence  had 
prevailed  on  queen  Guanhumara  to  naarry  him, 
and  had  set  up  the  standard  of  revolt,  recalled 
him  from  foreign  enterprises  to  the  defence  of 
his  own  kingdom.  Modred  called  in  the  Saxons 
and  northern  barbarians  to  his  assistance,  and 
4hrce  battles  were  fought  between  the  uncle  and 
nephew,  in  the  last  of  which,  Arthur,  though 
victorious,  received  so  many  wounds,  that,  re- 
hiring to  the  isle  of  Avalos,  he  died,  A._D.  542. 
and  was  buried  in  that  place.  On  these  mon- 
■strous  fables,  contradictory  to  the  histories  of 
alt  the  nations  made  the  scene  of  them,  it  is 
Wcdlcss  to  make  auaiy  remarks  i  though  pro- 


bably some  truth  respecting  home  transactiont 
lurks  beneath  the  mass  of  mventiun.     No  one 


has  taken  so  much  pains  In  elucidating  the  real 
history  of  Arthur,  as  die  ingenious  Mr.  Whi- 
taker.  He  supposed  him  to  have  been  the 
Arth-^ir,  great  man,  or  sovereign,  of  the  Si- 
lures,  and  to  have  fought  under  the  auspices  of 
Ambrosius,  the  pcndragon  of  the  Britons,  who 
sent  him  to  the  relief  of  the  northern  Britons, 
oppressed  by  the  Saxons.  After  great  successes 
in  these  pans,  he  fought  his  twclhh  battle  in  the 
south  of  England,  after  he  was  ejected  to  tlie 
pendi'a^onship,  against  Cerdic  the  Saxon.  Mr. 
Whitaxer  believes  in  the  reality  of  his  insti- 
tuting a  military  order,  as  the  safe-guard  and 
ornament  of  the  throne,  and  that  it  was  the 
origin  of  all  other?  of  ihe  like  kind  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  He  speaks  in  high  terms  trf 
the  glories  of  his  reign,  at  length  fatally  termi- 
nated by  the  civil  wars,  which  put  an  end  to 
the  hero's  life.  fVhitaktr's  'Hiti.  Manchest 
Biog.  Britan.—K. 

ARTHUR,  DuKEofBRiTANY,  was  the 
posthumous  son  of  Geoffrey  Plaiitagenct  (4tt 
son  of  Henry  II.  king  of  Kngland),  by  Con- 
stantia,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Conan,  duke 
of  Brilany  and  earl  of  Richmond,  Arthur  was 
bom  on  March  31,  1187,  and  being  heir-ap- 
parent  to  Britany  and  its  dependencies,  he  was 
educated  under  his  mother's  care.  His  uncle, 
Richard  Cceur-de-lion,  in  a  letter  to  tiie  pope, 
dated  from'  Messina  in  1190,  declared  bis  in- 
tention of  making  young  Arthur  his  heir, 
should  he  die  without  issue  ;  yet  when  he  re- 
ceived his  mortal  wound  in  1199,  he  devised 
the  kingdom  of  England  and  all  his  other  do- 
minions to  his  brother  John.  Arthur's  claim 
(which,  according  to  the  regular  laws  of  suc- 
cession, was  irrefragable,  he  being  the  son  of 
an  elder  brother)  was,  however,  supported  by 
several  persons  of  disbnction  in  the  French 
dominions;  and  his  party  was  openly  espoused 
by  Philip  king  of  France,  who  made  war  upon 
John,  under  that  preteM.  At  length  a  peace 
was  concluded  between  the  two  kings,  in  which 
Arthur  was  comprehended,  and  he  did  homage 
to  his  uncle  for  the  dukedom  of  Britany.  A 
suspicion  of  John,  however,  induced  him  to 
return  with  Philip  to  Paris.  In  1202,  I^ilip, 
apparently  widi  a  design  to  make  a  quarrel, 
haughtily  required  of  John  to  give  up  to  his 
nephew  all  his  possessions  in  France  ;  and  his 
refusal  caused  a  new  war.  Arthur,  entering 
Poitou  with  an  army,  subdued  that  country, 
with  Touraine  and  Anjou,  and  laid  siege  to  the 
castle  of  Mirabeau,  in  which  was  his  grand- 
mother Eleanor,  king  John's  mother.    Hehad 
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nearly  taken  it,  when  John  came  to  his  mo- 
ther's relief,  entirely  defeated  Arthur's  army, 
and  made  him  prisoner.  This  event  proved 
the  ruin  of  the  young  prince,  who  a  little  while 
before  had  been  contracted  to  the  king  of 
France's  daughter.  His  uncle  first  sent  him  to 
the  castle  of  Falaisc,  under  the  custody  of  his 
chamberlain  Hubert;  and  paying  him  a  visit, 
spoke  to  him  gcntlv,  and  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade him  to  break  off  his  connexions  with 
Philip,  and  bear  due  allcHance  to  his  uncle  and 
lawful  sovereign,  ArQiur  spiritedly  replied, 
that  allegiance  was  due  to  himself,  as  the  true 
heir  to  the  English  crown ;  and  added  some  in- 
cautious menaces.  John,  provoked  with  this 
freedom,  removed  him  to  the  castle  of  Rouen, 
and  kept  him  in  closer  custody;  and  thence- 
forth entertained  such  suspicions  of  him,  that 
he  had  resolved  to  put  his  eyes  out,  and  render 
him  incapable  of  having  posterity.  From  this 
cruel  design  he  was  diverted  eidicr  by  Hubert, 
or  queen  Eleanor,  who  now  began  to  look 
upon  her  grandson  with  much  tenderness.  In 
the  spring  of  next  year,  however,  A.D.  1203, 
Arthur  disappeared,  and  was  never  more  heard- 
of;  andthecharacter  of  John  rendered  too  pro- 
bable the  general  suspicion  that  he  Iiad  caused 
him  to  be  murdered,  though  the  fact  and  the 
mode  were  never  legally  proved.  The  fate  of 
this  unfortunate  prince  excited  much  com- 
passion, and  aggravated  the  hatred  inspired  by 
the  tyranny  and  meanness  of  John ;  against 
"whom  a  proce.ss  was  carried  on  for  the  deed  in 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  which  condemned  him, 
as  duke  of  Normandy,  on  his  non-appearance, 
to  the  forfeiture  of  all  his  property  in  France, 
From  3  paper  in  Rymer's  Fadera  it  appears 
certain  that  Constantia,  Arthur's  mother,  died 
before  him ;  a  fact  which  renders  entirely  fic- 
titious the  pathetic  scenes  of  her  distress  and 
rage  in  Shakespcar's  fine  play  of  king  John, 
though  they  were  supponed,  as  usual  in  the 
works  of  that  dramatist,  by  the  narrations  of 
some  popular  historians.  Biograph.  Brilatt. — A. 
ARTIGNI,  Anthony  Gachet,  canon 
of  the  arch  {episcopal  church  of  Vienna,  and  a 
native  of  that  city,  has  distinguished  himself  in 
the  present  century,  as  a  writer  of  literary 
history.  He  is  the  author  of  "  Memoires 
d'Histoire,  de  Critique  ctde  la  Li[terature,"and 
published  in  seven  volumes  lamo.  at  Paris  in 
1749.  The  work  discovers  considerable  ta- 
lents for  literary  research,  and  for  criticism. 
The  author  is  said,  however,  to  have  been  much 
indebted  to  a  manuscript  history  of  the  French 
poets  by  the  abbe  Brun,  dean  of  St.  Agricola  at 
Avignon.    Artigni,  who  was  a  polite  scbolar> 


and  an  entertaining  companion,  died  at  Vienna 
in  1769.  He  wrote  verses,  but  they  have  not 
given  him  any  distinguished  rank  among  the 
poets.      Nauv.  Diet.  Hist. — E. 

ARTUSI,  G1AMA8.1A,  a  writer  in  music 
about  the  end  of  the  i6th  century,  was  a  canon 
regular  in  the  congregation  del  Salvatore  in 
Bologna  He  published  at  Venice  in  1586 
*'  L'Arte  de  Contrappunto  ridotta  in  Tavolc" 
(The  Art  of  Counterpoint  reduced  to  Tables) ; 
in  which  he  had  admirably  analysed  and  brought 
into  a  compendium  the  diiFuse  works  of  Zar- 
lino  and  other  prccedingwritcrs  on  musical  coin- 
position.  In  158a  he  published  a  second  part 
of  this  work,  which  is  an  useful  and  excellent 
supplement  to  tlie  former.  In  1600  and  1603 
he  published  the  first  and  second  parts  of  a  work 
'*  Dellc  Imperfettioni  della  modema  Musica" 
(On  the  Imperfections  of  modem  Music).  In 
the  first  of  these,  a  curious  account  is  given  of 
a  concert  performed  by  the  nuns  of  a  convent 
in  Ferrara  in  1598,  on  occasion  of  a  double 
marriage,  between  Philip  III.  of  Spain  and 
Margaret  of  Austria,  and  the  archduke  Albert 
and  the  infanta  Isabella.  This  leads  the  writer 
to  a  description  and  critique  of  all  the  principal 
musical  instruments  used  in  his  time,  which 
forms  a  valuable  anicle  in  the  history  of  the  art. 
The  subsequent  comparison  of  ancient  and 
modern  music  displays  much  Judgment  and  sci- 
ence. The  second  part  of  his  work  consists  of 
a  defense  of  a  treatise  written  by  Francesco  Pa- 
tricio ;  and  also  of  an  inquiry  into  the  principles 
of  certain  modem  innovators  in  music.  Artusi 
published  at  Bologna  in  1604  a  small  tract  iu 
4to.  entitled  "  Iinpresa  de!  molto  R.  M.  Gio- 
seffo  Zarlino  da  Chioggia,"  the  subject  of 
which  was  an  impress  or  device  chosen  by 
Zarlino,  and  forming  an  hannonical  scale  or 
diagram.  It  of  course  involved  the  doctrine  of 
harmonical  proportion.  We  learn  nothing  more 
of  this  ingenious  writer  tnA  musical  critic. 
Burntft  Hist.  Music,  vol.  iii.  Hawkins'  Hist. 
vol.  iii. — A. 

ARVIEUX,  Laurent  d',  a  celebrated 
French  resident  in  the  east,  was  bom  at  Mar- 
seilles in  1635,  of  a  family  of  rank,  originally 
from  Tuscany.  He  early  manifested  a  taste- 
for  the  eastern  languages,  and  a  desire  for  tra- 
velling ;  and  a  relation  of  his  being  named 
consul  of  Seyde,  he  gladly  accompanied  him  in 
1 653.  At  this  place,  and  other-  towns  of  Syria 
and  Palestine,  he  resided' twelve  years,  perfecting 
himself  in  the  principal  eastern  languages,  and 
by  their  means  acquiritig  a  thorough  knowledge 
o^  the  historv,  manners,  and  politics  of  all  the 
Levant.    He  returned  to  France  in  1665,-  and 
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ia  i66^  -was  unt  cniroy  to  Tunis  for  the  pur- 
pose of  negotiating  a  treaty.  He  succeeded  in 
the  object  of  bis  naission,  aiid  moreover  pro- 
cured the  liberatiqu  of  380  French  who  had 
been  nifule  slaves,  and  who  an  their  rctuin, 
through  gratitude  for  his  servicei,  oScred  him  a 
pune  of  600  pistoles,  which  he  refused  to  ac- 
cept- In  1673  he  was  sent  to  Constantinople, 
charged  witli  a  number  of  demands  to  the 
Forte  of  great  importance  to  the  general  and 
commercial  interests  of  the  state.  He  obtained 
all  that  he  asked,  and  greatly  astonished  the 
TurLs  by  holding  all  his  conferences  wthout 
the  aid  of  an  interpreta.  On  his  return  he  re- 
CeiTcd  several  marks  of  the  king^s  approbation ; 
and  was  spnt  in  1674  to  Algiers,  where  he  ob- 
tained the  freedom  of  240  Trench  daves.  In 
1679,  tVough  the  interesc  of  M.  Colbert,  he 
Vi'as  pominated  to  the  consulate  of  Aleppo,  the 
niost  considerable  in  the  Levant.  Here  he  not 
only  attended  to  the  concerns  of  commerce,  but 
took  upon  himself  the  protection  of  the  mission- 
aries, to  whom  he  did  a  number  of  good  offices. 
These  were  so  much  esteemed  by  the  pope. 
Innocent  XI.  that  he  sent  him  a  lirief  for  the 
bishopric  of  Babylon,  with  permission,  if  he 
chose  to  decliue  it,  to  nominate  another  petson 
in  his  stead.  In  consequence,  M.  d^Arvieux 
named  father  Pidou  to  that  dignity.  He  re- 
turned to  Marseilles  in  1686,  where  he  &xsd 
himself  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  taar- 
ried  in  1689,  and  devoted  his  time  principally  to 
letters.  He  wrote  several  memoirs  on  modem 
history  ind  the  affairs  of  tlte  Levant.  The 
latter  years  o{  his  life  he  spent  solely  in  study- 
ing tHe  scriptures  in  their  original  languages, 
with  the  eastern  commentaries  and  paraphrases. 
He  died  ia  1703,  aged  67  ■  M.  de  la  Rocque 
printed  in  iznao.  in  17 17,  a  MS.  left  unfinished 
Dy  M.  d'Arvieux,  containii^  an  account  of  a. 
jporacy  which  he  made  hj  order  of  the  king, 
to  the  grand  emir  of  the  Arabs  of  the  desert, 
^ith  a  description  of  the  njanners  and  customs 
of  that  people.  And  in  1734  tliere  appealed 
*'  Memoirs  of  the  Chevalier  d'Arvieux,"  with 
an  account  of  all  his  travels,  ice,  &c.  in  6  vols, 
lamo.  collected  and  arranged  by  father  Labat, 
S  Dominican.     Moreri's  Joi^. — A. 

ARVIRAGUS,  a  Britisb  king,  flourished, 
according  to  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  and  odier 
native  writers,  in  die  time  of  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius ;  but  a  line  in  the  satirist  Juvenal  is  sup- 
Ked  to  prove  that  he  was  living  in  the  time  of 
mitian.  That  poet,  representing  the  base 
Vcjento,  as  breaking  out  into  a  prophetic  adu- 
lation of  the  emperor^  ibr  lome  trifling  omen, 
aukes  him  say. 


Re|Cai  (liqnctn  caploi,  iqt  de  tenKate  BtitaBsa 
Excldet  Arviiagui. 

5>t.  IV.  Ub.  IM. 
I  tM  ■(■■>«  cipUra  kinit  or,  lataUini  4itv>, 
Aningu  diwft  Mi  Britiah  c*t. 

But  It  is  sufficiently  probable  that  the  name 
of  Arviiagus,  as  a  British  chief  or  king  of  re- 
nown, might  be  used  in  a  general  sense  in  thi$ 
instance,  without  regard  to  his  being  actuaUy 
living  or  dead ;  just  as  in  the  very  sanw  satire 
Juvenal  calls  Domitian  the  ia/d  Nera.  Geof- 
frey, indeed,  gives  a  manifestly  fabulous  account 
of  Arviragus,  of  which  some  parts,  however, 
may  be  true  —  as,  that  he  was  tlie  younger  loQ 
of  Kymheline ;  that,  after  the  deatk  of  his  fa- 
ther and  brother,  he  headed  the  Britons ;  that 
on  the  departure  of  Claudius  he  raised  himself 
to  the  state  of  au  independent  prince ;  that  he 
was  engaged  in  war  against  Vespasian,  and 
made  a  compromise  with  him ;  and  that  at 
length  he  ruled  over  the  Britons  to  a  good  odd 
age,  and  after  his  death  was  buried  at  Glou- 
cester in  a  temple  which  he  had  erected  to  the 
honour  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  Bitgr.  Bri~ 
Ian. — A. 

ARUNDEL,  Thomas,  an  En£^  di- 
yine,  second  sob  of  Robert  Fitz-AIan,  earl  of 
Arundel  and  Warren,  and  in  the  reigns  of  Ri- 
chard II.  Heniy  IV.  and  Henry  V,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  was  bom  in  the  year  1353. 
Long  before  this  time,  the  pope  had  exercised 
a  lund  of  feudal  authority  in  England,  aud  ha4 
claimed  the  right  of  bestowing  benefices,  and 
even  of  nominating  to  them  by  prtvisiox,  or  an- 
ticipaDon,  before  they  became  actually  void. 
Asunst  the  whole  of  this  usui^tion  the  Eng- 
lish government  had  protested  ;  and,  in  ^e  year 
1350,  by  a  statute  bearing  date  25  Edvr.  IIL 
tl^  pope's  authority  in  providing  fiiv,  or  filling 
up,  the  vacant  bishoprics,  was  taken  away. 
Still,  however,  ia  deflance  of  the  f^glidi  law, 
he  continued  to  exercise  this  power.  It  was  to 
diis  illegal  authority  of  the  pope,  that  Thotnas 
Arundel  owed  his  preferment  from  the  arch.> 
deaconry  of  Taunton  to  the  bishopric  of  Ely : 
and  it  is  remarkable,  that  he  received  the  mitre 
at  an  earlier  time  of  life  than  has  been  known, 
m  any  other  single  instance,  in  the  whole 
English  history.  At  twenty-one  years  of  ^e 
he  was  consecrated  bishop,  and  two  years  after- 
wards was  enthroned  at  Ely  with  the  usual  so- 
lemnities. {Bentham's  Hist,  and  Antio.  of  the 
Chuich  of  Ely,  p.  164 — 16&.]  Goawtn  re- 
lating this  smgulerly  judicieut  exercise  <rf  pon- 
tiflcal  power,  humorously  describes  this,  vene- 
rable [delate  as  fiill  of  years  and  ^wty ; — an 
old  man,  with  one  foot  in  the  grajre,  who  had 
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almost  cOmpletecl  hii  twmty-sfeend  year — an- 
nosum  qucmqiw  virum  l^cile  credas  KTavissi- 
mum — cum  jami  O  capularan  scnemi  etatis 
annum  explevbwt— ;/*«  vUtsimum  secundum. 

Bishop  Aniodd  seems  to  have  earned  with 
luin,  through  every  stage  of  his  adTaDCement, 
s  puerile  taste  for  shew  and  splendour.  While 
in  the  see  of  Ely,  he  presented  the  church  and 
pslace  with  a  curious  table  of  massr  |old,  en- 
liched  wkh  precious  stones:  after  his  acces- 
■ion,  in  1388,  by  virtue  of  the  pope's  bull,  to 
the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Yoric,  besides  build- 
ii^,  at  a  vast  expense,  a  palace  for  his  residence 
and  that  of  his  successors,  he  gave  to  the 
church  several  pieces  of  silver-gilt  plate  and 
■other  rich  ornaments;  when,  in  1396,  by  the 
aame  authority,  he  was  raised  to  the  summit  of 
ecdesiasbcal  preferment,  he  was  enthroned  with 
great  pomp  at  Canterbury,  and  he  afterwards 
presented  to  the  cadiedral  church  several  rich 
vestments,  a  mitre  enchased  with  jewels,  a  sil- 
ver gilt  crosier,  and  a  goMen  chalice.  Daring 
the  ten  years  which  preceded  his  appointment 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  he  occu- 
pied, with  some  interruptions,  the  honourable 
and  important  post  of  lord  high  chancellor  of 
England.  He  removed  the  courts  of  justice,  in 
1393,  from  London  to  York,  far  the  purpose) 
•3  he  said,  of  mortifying  the  instance  and 
pride  of  die  intu^tants  of  London,  with  whom 
the  king  was  at  that  time  highly  displeased, 
«nd,  doubtless,  at  the  same  time,  to  bring  ad^ 
tioral  s|4cndour  and  weakh  to  his  own  <kocese. 
After  two  or  three  teims,  however,  the  incon- 
Teniencies  of  this  removal  were  sufficiently  ex- 
perienced, and  the  courts  were  brought  back  to 
their  old  station.  Soon  after  his  accession  to 
the  metropotitan  see,  be  revived,  on  his  visi- 
ntion  to  ^  city  of  London,  an  old  institution, 
introduced  by  Simon  Niger,  bishop  of  London, 
requiring  the  inhabitants  of  each  parish  to  pay 
to  it's  rector  one  halfpenny  in  the  pound,  out 
■of  the  rent  of  their  houses  [Matt.  Packer.  An- 
tiq.  Brit.  p.  407.    Ed.  Lond.  1729.] 

Archbishop  Arundel  was  active  and  busy  in 
the  civil  affairs  of  his  time.  Having  taken  a 
kading  part  in  the  first  attempt  which  was 
anadc  to  deliver  riie  nation  from  the  oppression 
-of  Richard  11.  by  obtaining  a  commission  to 
die  duke  of  Glocester,  the  earl  of  Arundel  and 
-odiers,  to  assume  the  regency,  he  'was  banished 
fiom  his  see,  and  from  the  kingdom.  Pope 
Boniface  IX.  seized  this  occasion  of  expressing 
his  displeasure  against  the  king  and  parliament 
■of  England  far  having  attempted  to  deprive  him 
-of  his  prwislmal  juriscUction  in  that  country, 
and  gare  Arundel  an  honourable  leccptioa  at 


the  court  of  Rome,  nominated  him  to  the  arch* 
bishopric  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  declared  his  in- 
tention of  giving  htm  other  preferments  in  Eng- 
land. The  king'wrote  an  expostulatory  letter 
to  the  pope,  in  which  he  describes  Thomas 
Arundel  as  a  man  of  a  turholent,  seditious  tem- 
per, who  was  endeavouring  to  undermine  his 
government ;  and  entreats,  that  his  holiness 
would  not  shock  his  interest  and  inclinations, 
by  granting  him  such  favours,  as  might  create 
misunderstandings  between  the  mitre  and  the 
erown ;  at  die  same  time  adding,  "  If  you  have 
a  mind  to  provide  for  him  titherwtse,  we  have 
nothing  to  object,  only  we  caimot  allow  him 
to  dip  m  our  dish."  [Parker.  Antiq.  ib.]  Th« 
pope,  not  choosing  to  hazard  a  refusal  of  this 
request,  withheld  his  intended  favouis  front 
Amndd. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  en- 
creastng  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land with  the  government  of  Richard  11.  af- 
forded archtnshop  Arundel  an  opportunity  of 
returning  to  England,  and  regaining  his  digni- 
ties. Having  left  Rome,  he  was  in  Britanny  at 
the  time  when  the  nobility  and  others  determined 
to  solicit  Henry,  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  had 
been  banuhcd  by  Richard,  to  return  from 
France,  and  take  the  crown.  A  letter  of  tnvt* 
Ution  was  written  to  the  duke,  and  conveyed  to 
his  hands  by  the  archbishop,  his  fellow -sufferer. 
Arundel  willingly  undertook  die  conHnission, 
and,  strongly  representing  to  the  duke  the 
wretched  slate  of  the  English  nation,  entreated 
ham  to  attempt  die  redress  of  it's  grievances. 
The  duke  seemed  not  unwilling  to  comply,  but 
expressed  some  scruples  concerning  the  law- 
fidness  of  the  attempt.  The  archbishop,  to 
obviate  these  scrufdes,  enumerated  many  ex- 
amples of  kings  deposed  and  banished,  and  in 
conclusion  deserved,  that  these  instances  vrere 
**  enough  to  clear  this  action  of  rareness  in 
other  countries,  and  novelty  in  ours  [Complete 
Hist.  Eng.  Rich.  11.]  The  event  of  this  n^o- 
tiation  is  well  known. 

The  accession  of  Henry  IV.  was  accom- 
panied by  the  return  of  the  archbishop,  and  his 
restoration  to  die  metropolitan  see.  Anindd 
had  the  gratification  to  place  the  crown  on  the 
head  of  his  new  master. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  state  requiring  large  supplies,  &  de- 
sign was  formed  of  seizing  the  revenues  of  the 
church,  and  applying  them  to  the  public  service'. 
In  a  parliament,  held  at  Coventry  in  1404, 
called,  from  it's  deficiency  of  lawyers  and  other 
learned  men,  die  lack-learning  parliament,  it 
waf  urged,  diat  the  wealth  of  the  cbuCcb,  be- 
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■towed  upon  men  who  ought  to  be  des{Hsers  of 
the  world,  might  well  be  spared  ;  (hat  the  cler- 
gy, who  had  accumulated  immense  revenues, 
lived  in  idleness  and  luxury,  and  contributed  lit- 
tle to  the  public  benefit,  white  the  laity  were 
hazarding  both  their  persons  and  fortunes  in  the 
service  of  their  country,  and  that,  therefore,  in 
a  moment  of  public  necessity,  it  was  reasonable 
to  have  recourse  to  this  plentiful  fund.  Arun- 
del, who  was  present,  to  avert  the  blow  which 
threatened  the  church,  pleaded,  that  the  clergy 
had  always  contributed  more  to  the  public  ser- 
vice  dian  the  laity ;  and  that  they  were  at  least 
as  serviceable  to  tnc  king  by  their  prayers  as  the 
laity  by  their  arms.  Sir  John  Cheney,  the 
speaker,  replied,  that  he  thought  the  prayers  of 
the  church  a  very  slender  supply,  and  vras  of 
opinion,  that  their  lands  would  do  the  nation 
more  good.  The  archbishop  angrilv  retorted, 
that  the  kingdom  could  not  expect  to  prosper,  as 
long  as  the  prayers  of  the  church  were  despised. 
At  the  same  time  he  importuned  the  king  to  pro- 
tect the  church  from  depredation  ;  and  these 
spirited  exenions  put  a  stop,  for  die  present,  to 
the  prosecucioa  of  this  violent  measure.  ( Wal- 
•ingham,  Hist.  Angl.  p.  371.) 

While  Anindel  zealously  defended  the  tem- 
poralities of  the  church,  he  discovered  equal 
zeal  for  the  preservation  of  its  internal  consti- 
tution. The  Lollards,  or  Wickliffites,  who 
were  attempting  lar^e  innorations  both  in  doC' 
trine  and  worship,  excited  the  ardour  of  the  me- 
tropolitan ;  and  he  adopted  violent  and  unjusti- 
iiable  measures  for  ihe  suppression  of  diis  ri- 
sing sect.  Finding  that  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford was  beginning  to  be  infected  with  these 
new  opinions,  he  determined  to  pay  an  ofiicial 
visit  to  that  seat  of  learning,  on  the  ground  of 
an  aucient  claim  of  his  preoccessors,  which  had 
been  confirmed  to  him  as  metropolitan  by  the 
late  king.  The  university  at  first  refused  to  re- 
ceive him  as  a  visitor,  but  afterwards  acquiesced 
on  the  king's  decision  in  his  fiivour.  Supported 
^by  the  body  of  the  clergy,  assembled  in  convoca- 
tion at  St.  Paul's  in  London,  who  complained 
of  the  strange  degeneracy  and  contumacy  of  the 
students  in  an  university  hitherto  exemplary  for 
its  adherence  to  the  catholic  iaiih,  and  for  or- 
derly and  obedient  behaviour;  the  archbishop 
sent  delegates  to  the  university  to  enquire  into 
the  state  of  opinions  among  the  students.  A 
committee  of  twelve  persons  was  appointed  by 
(he  university  to  sit  in  inquisition,  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  visitor's  delegates,  upon  heretical 
books,  particularly  those  <^  Wickliffe,  and  to 
examine  such  persons  as  were  suspected  of  fa- 
vouring tliis  new  heresy,  and.  compel  them  to  a 


declaration  of  their  opinions.  The  report  of 
these  inquisitors  was  transmitted  to  the  primate, 
whoconfirmed  their  censures  :  and  the  persecu- 
tion was  carried  by  this  bigot  to  an  alnurd  and 
cruel  extremity.  (Wood's  Hist,  and  Antiq.  of 
Oxford,  p.  205.)  Arundel  solicited  from  the 
pope  a  bull  for  digging  up  Wickliff's  bones, 
which,  however,  was  wisely  refused  him.  Upon 
the  authority  of  the  horrid  act  for  burning  here- 
tics, passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  a  Lol- 
lard, in  the  year  1410,  was  consigned  to  the 
stake  ;  and,  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  V.  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  lord  Cobham^ 
one  of  theprincipal  patrons  of  the  sect,  was  in- 
dicted by  the  primate,  convicted  of  heresy,  and 
sentenced  to  the  flames.  Soon  after  the  arch- 
bishop had  pronounced  the  sentence  of  excom- 
on  lord  Cobham,  he  was  seized  with 


an  inflammation  in  his  throat,  which  speedily 
terminated  his  life  :  he  died  on  the  20th  of  Fe- 
bruary in  the  year  1413.  The  Lollards,  who 
partook  of  the  superstitious  character  of  the 
times,  imputed  this'  sudden  illness  and  death  to 
thejust  judgment  of  God.  A  more  enlightened 
age  may  condemn,  in  every  sect  alike,  such  pre- 
sumptuous attempts  to  point  the  thunderbola  of 
heaven ;  but  it  will  not  fail  to  pronounce  alt 
endeavoun  to  restrain,  by  violent  means,  the 
freedom  of  enquiry,  as  at  once  impolitic  and 
criminal.  This  prelate  might  possess  strong 
talents  and  a  courageous  spirit,  fit  for  the  sta- 
tion which  he  occupied  as  guardian  of  the 
church ;  but  he  was  too  zealously  attached  to  the 
papal  power,  to  set  a  just  value  on  the  civil  rights 
of  his  country  ;  and  the  severities  wliich  he  ex- 
ercised towards  the  Lollards,  tOFeiher  with  th« 
synodic  precept  which  he  issued,  forbidding  the 
translation  of  the  scriptures  into  the  vulgar 
tongue,  will  leave  upon  his  memory  the  perpc- 
tuafstain  of  bigotry  and  intoterunce.  Gud-win 
dt  Prxiul.     Biar.  Brii.—E. 

ARZACHEL,  or  Arzchael,  a  Spanish 
mathematician,  lived  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
century.  He  wrote  an  astronomical  work  en- 
ritlcd,  "  Observationcs  de  Obliquitate  Zodiaca." 
Blanctm.  in  Chron.  Math.  Fassiui.  Afo~ 
reri.~E. 

ASA,  king  of  Judah,  the  son  of  Abijam,  be- 
gan his  reign  about  955  years  before  Christ, 
He  showed  great  zeal  for  religion,  demolishing 
the  altars  erected  to  idols,  and  restoring  the  wor- 
ship of  Jehovah.  He  obtained  a  victory  over 
the  Midianites,  commanded  by  Zcrah  an  Ethio- 
pian. In  a  war  with  Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  he 
called  in  the  assistance  of  Benhadad,  king  of  Sy- 
ria. The  prophet  Hanani  reproved  him  fop 
calling  in  foreign  aid,  and  ^vas  severely  punish* 
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•ei.  He  held  the  sceptre  of  JuJali  fort\--onc 
years.  i  Kings,  xv.  8 — 24.  a  Chron,  xiv, 
XV,  xvi.     ymepk.  Ant.  lib,  viiJ.  c.  6. — E. 

ASAPH,  the  son  of  Bcrachius,  of  [he  tribe 
of  Levi,  was  a  celebrated  Hebrew  musiciiin  in 
the  time  of  David.  Twelve  of  the  Hebrew 
psalms  are  inscribed  with  his  name,  and  arc  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  by  him  :  but  this 
cannot  be  true  concerning  several,  which  relate 
to  tlic  Kabylonish  captivity,  i  Chron.  vi.  39. 
a  Chron.  xxix.  25.  xxkv.  15.  J^them.  xii. 
■46.      Psa/ms,   50.   73 — 83, — E. 

ASAPH,  a  monk,  who  flourished  about  the 
year  500,  under  Carentius,  king  of  the  Britons, 
obtained  the  appellation  of  Saint,  aiid  gave  name 
to  the  episcopal  see  of  St.  Asaph  in  Wales.  He 
wrote  the  "  Ordinances  of  his  Church,"  and 
ihe  "  Life  of  Kentigcm,"  a  Scotch  bishop,  who 
presided  in  the  convent  of  Llan  Elvy,  which 
afterwards  came  under  the  care  of  St.  Asaph* 
and  took  his  name.  BaUus  de  Stript,  Brit. 
'Codtuin  de  Praiul.     Biog.  Brit. — E. 

ASAR-HADDON,  son  of  Sennacherib  king 
of  Assyria,  succeeded  his  father  about  712 
years  before  Christ.  He  reigned  thirty-two 
years  in  Ninivch,  when  he  became  also  king  of 
Babylon.  He  sent  a  colony  of  Babylonians 
and  Cuthcans  into  the  kingdom  of  Israel  or  Sa- 
maria. His  reign  terminated  667  years  before 
Christ.     Esdra,  lib.  i.— E. 

ASCELIN,  a  monk  of  the  eleventh  century, 
a  native  of  Poitou,  and  a  pupil  of  Lanfranc, 
was  a  zealous  defender  of  the  catholic  faith 
aeainst  Berenger.  In  a  public  disputation  at 
^kone  with  that  divine,  he  is  said  to  have  put 
him  to  silence.  Berenger  afterwards  wrote  to 
Ascclin  on  the  subject  of  die  conference,  and 
Ascelin  replied  in  a'letter,  which  maintains  the 
catholic  doctrine  of  trans ubs rant iation.  The 
letter  may  be  found  in  D'Achcri's  notes  on  the 
Life  of  Lanfranc  prefixed  to  bis  works,  printed 
at  Paris  in  1 648.     Mortri.—K. 

ASCHAM,  Roger.,  a  learned  Englishman, 
of  high  reputation  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
born  at  Kirby  Wiske,  a  village  near  Northal-. 
lerton  in  Yorkshire,  His  father,  John  Ascham, 
was  house-steward  in  the  family  of  Scroop ; 
bis  mother,  Margaret,  was  allied  to  several 
considerable  families.  They  are  said  to  have 
lived  together  in  perfect  harmony  and  aflcciion 
sixty-seven  years,  (Dr.  Johnson's  Life  of  As- 
cham) and  to  have  at  last  died  almost  on  the 
same  hour  of  the  same  day. 

Roger,  the  third  son  of  this  worthy  pair,  2 
short  time  before  his  father's  death,  was  re- 
ceived into  the  family  of  Sir  Anthony  Winfield, 
sod  enjoyed,  with  that  gentleman's  sons,  tbe  be- 


nefit of  private  educatiot]  under  a  domestic  tu- 
tor. He  discoveieil  an  early  fondness  for  reading, 
and  made  a  rapid  progress  in  classical  learning. 
His  friend  and  pation,  |)leased  with  the  propla 
which  the  young  scholai-  gave  of  genius  and  do- 
cility, determined  to  afford  him  the  advantage 
of  an  university  education,  and,  in  1530,  sent 
him  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

With  the  peculiar  talents  for  the  study  of  lan- 
guages which  Ascham  possessed,  it  was  fortu- 
nate for  him  that  he  entered  upon  life  at  a  pe- 
riod when  the  attention  of  the  whole  educated 
world  was  turned  towards  the  revival  and  ad- 
vancement of  learning,  and  Greek  arid  Roman 
authors  were  edited  with  diligence,  and  read  and 
studied  with  avidity.  The  college  in  which  he 
was  to  study  had  caught  the  classical  spirit  of 
the  age.  Metcalf  the  master  was,  as  Ascham 
himself  informs  us,  "  though  meanly  learned 
himself,  no  mean  cncourager  of  learning  in 
others."  Fitaherbcit  his  tutor  was  a  eoodscho- 
iar,  and  possessed  a  happy  facility  of  teaching ; 
and  his  friend  Pember,  who  was  ready  on  all 
occasions  to  assist  him  in  his  studies,  was  a 
great  proficient  in  Greek  learning.  Ascham, 
from  his  entrance  upon  academic  life,  felt  the 
inspiration  of  an  ardent  desire  to  excel  in  learn- 
ing, and  devoted  himself  with  uncommon  indus- 
try to  his  studies.  According  to  the  maxim. 
"  Qui  docet,  discit,"  he  thought  a  language 
might  be  best.  learned  by  teaching  it  t,  and,  when 
he  hadmadesomeprogress  in  Greek,  he  under" 
took  to  instruct  boys  in  the  rudiments  of  thit 
language.  His  friend  Pember  approved  his  plan, 
ana  said,  that  he  would  gain  more  knowledge  by- 
reading,  with  a  boy  a  single  fable  in.^sop,  than 
by  hearing  another  read  Latin  lectures  on  the 
whole  Iliad.  Under  the  direction  of  the  same 
valuable  friend  he  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  best  Greek  and  Roman  authors.  In 
his  reading  he  observed  a  rule  well  worth  the  at- 
tention ot students,  to  "  lose  no  time  in  the  pe- 
rusal  of  mean  or  unprofitable  books."  Cicero 
andCxsar,  in  particular,  he  diligently  studied, 
as  his  best  guides  in  writing  the  Latin  language, 
and  he  formed  his  style  upon  these  excellent  mo- 
dels. 

In  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  Ascham 
took  his  first  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  was, 
about  a  month  afterwards,  chosen  fellow  of  the 
college.  Notwithstanding  his  uncommon  me- 
rit, his  election  to  the  fellowship  was  attended 
with  some  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  favour- 
able disposition  which  he  had  discovered  to- 
wards the  reformed  religion :  so  powerful  was 
the  influence  of  religious  bigotry  at  this  period, 
even  in  the  schools  of  the  Icamcd.     At  the  age 
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of  twenty-one,  in  the  year  1537,  he  was  inau- 
gurated master  of  am,  and  from  this  time,  and 
perhaps  sooner,  publicly  took  upon  him  the  of- 
fice of  tutof . 

The  high  reputation  which  he  had  acquired 
in  Greek  learning,  brought  theyoung  tutor  many 
pupils ;  and  they  were  so  ably  instructed,  and 
SO  happily  incited  to  industry  by  emulation,  that 
several  of  the  scholars  of  Aschara  afterwards 
rose  to  great  eminence.  Among  the  rest  Wil- 
liam Gnndall  was  so  much  distmguished,  that, 
on  tlie  recommendation  of  Sir  John  Cheke,  he 
was  appointed  master  of  languages  to  the  lady 
Elizabeth.  Whence  it  happened  that  Ascham 
kimself  was  not  nominated  to  this  honourable 
post  is  not  certain  ;  but  from  one  of  his  letters 
it  seems  probable  that  he  was  at  that  time  too 
fond  of  an  academical  life  to  exchange  it  for  a 
station  Eit  court.  Though  no  regular  lectureship 
in  Greek  had  then  been  established,  Ascham 
was  appointed  to  read  public  lectures  on  that 
language  in  the  schools,  and  received  an  hono- 
rary stipend  from  the  university.  At  this  time 
9  controversy  arose  in  the  university  concerning 
the  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  language,  in 
which  Ascham  at  first  opposed  the  method  in- 
troduced by  Sir  John  QKke  and  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  but  afterwards,  upon  giving  the  matter  a 
duller  examination,  he  came  over  to  their  opi- 
nion and  practice  ;  and  11  is  piobable  that  it  is 
in  part  owiAg  to  the  ingenuity  with  which  he 
defended  it,  that  this  mode  of  pronunciation  was 
generally  adopted,  and  has  since  prevailed  in  the 
■chools  of  England.  This  excellent  scholar 
was  so  generally  admired  for  the  purity  and  ele- 
gance of  his  Latinity,  that  be  was  constantly 
employed  toi-write  the  public  letters  of^he  uni- 
versity ;  and  it  was  a  circumstance,  which  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  recommend  him  to  rt>Is  ho- 
nourable office,  that  he  was  master  of  an  un- 
common neatness  of  hand-writing. 

Among  the  amusements  with  which  Ascham 
enlivened  his  hours  of  leisure,  was  thai  of  instru- 
mental music ;  and  for  the  relief  and  entertain- 
ment which  this  elegant  art  afforded  him  he  was 
indebted  to  his  friend  Pember,  by  whose  advice 
he  turned  his  attention  this  way.  He  also 
amused  himself  in  his  study  by  embellishing  the 
pages  of  his  manuscripts,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  age,  with  elegant  draughts  and  illu- 
mination). In  the  open  air  he  frequently  exer- 
cised his  body,  and  relieved  his  mind  from  fa- 
tigue, by  the  liberal  diversion  of  archery.  At  a 
time  when  the  use  of  fire  arms  was  in  its  in- 
fancy, the  skilful  management  of  the  bow  was 
still  of  more  value  than  as  a  mere  amusement, 
and  the  learned  Ascham  might  be  justified  ia 


writing  his  Toxophilns.  This  ingenioua  tree* 
tise,  though,  as  a  book  of  pmrepts,  perhaps  of 
little  value,  might,  at  the  time  when  tt  wav 
written,  materially  contribute  to  rfie  improve- 
ment of  the  English  language ;  for  it  was  wdl 
adapted  to  answer  the  author's  intention,  ex- 
pressed jn  a  letter  to  bishop  Gardiner,  of  intro- 
ducing in  English  prose  a  more  natural,  easy* 
and  truly  En^ish  diction  than  was  then  in  com- 
mon use.  This  work,  besides  itie  purity  and 
perspicuity  of  its  style,  has  abo  the  recommen- 
dation of  abounding  wirii  learned  allvsions,  and 
with  curious  fragments  of  English  history.  As- 
cham has  the  honesty  to  confess,  that  another 
more  selfish  motive  had  a  considerable  share  in 
producing  this  treatise.  He  wished  to  make  a 
tour  into  Italy,  at  this  time  the  capital  of  the 
republic  of  letters,  and  particularly  Ihechief  seat 
of  Greek  learning  ;  and  he  hoped,  by  dedicating 
his  book  to  the  king,  to  obtain  a  pension  which 
might  enable  him  to  accomplish  this  fkvourite 
design.  It  may  reflect  a  small  ray  of  honour  on 
the  name  of  Henry  VIII.  that  this  modest  wish 
of  the  learned  Ascnam  was  not  altogether  frus- 
trated. The  king,  in  the  year"i544,  settled 
upon  him  an  annual  pension  of  ten  pounds :  a 
pension  which  Dr.  Johnson,  reckoning  toge- 
ther the  wants  which  this  sum  would  enaUe  As- 
cham to  supply,  and  die  wants  from  whioh,  bj 
the  general  habits  of  ^  dmes  and  the  peculiar 
habits  of  a  student's  life,  he  was  cxempti  esti- 
mates at  more  than  one  hundred  potmda  at  dis 
present  day.  This  pension  was  for  some  time 
discontinued  after  the  king's  death ;  but  was  re-  ■ 
stored  by  Edward  VI.  and  doubled  by'queeik 
Mary.  Ascham,  also,  tfie  same  year  received 
the  pecuniary  benefit  as  well  as  the  honour  of  an 
appointment  to  the  office  of  orator  to  theunivcr- 
sity  ;  an  office  which,  while  he  remained  ia  the 
university,  he  occupied  with  great  credit. 

The  name  of  Ascham  hadnow,  by  means  rf 
his  pupils  and  writings,  acquired  corisidnabl* 
celebrity.  He  had  for  some  years  past  received 
an  annual  gratuity,  to  what  amount  does  not 
appear,  from  Lee,  archbbhop  of  York.  Among 
his  patrons  arxl  his  pupils  either  in  languages  or 
the  art  of  hand-writing,  for  which  he  was  fa* 
mouSfWereseveralillnstrionspersons.  Atlengih^ 
in  1548,  upon  the  death  of  his  pupil  Grii^d, 
prcccptortothelady  Elizabeth,  that  princess,  to 
whom  he  had  already  given  lessons  in  writing, 
called  him  from  his  college  to  direct  her  stodies. 
He  accepted  the  honourable  charge,  and  in- 
structed his  pupil  in  the  learned  langua^  with 
great  diligence  and  success^  After  two  years, 
some  unknown  cause  of  dissatisfection  u'ose. 
wUdt  led  Ascham  to  take  an  abrupt  leave  fi 
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Tjjepriofess,  and rctHip  to  ihc  unltfersity,  This 
cjrcmjisrance  difj  noi,  howpver,  aJienale  her  j-c-- 
gafd  for  Ii,er  precciilor :  for,  in  the  same  year, 
'  'ii^r  ^'''cr  vigiting  tiis  native  place  and  liis  old 
acqi^n^nce  m  i  orjishire,  he  was  reciiUed  lo 
tt?c  cpijn,  and  appoJntc-d  secretary  to  Sir  Richard 
Morisinc,  wjip  b-sb  then  going  gs  amhassador 
to  the  emperor  Cljarlcs  V.  Ip  his  return  lo 
LondPH  Ik*  paid  a  visit  to  lady  Jane  Grey,  to 
M'homhe  acknowledges  hiinscliexceedingiy  be- 
holden, and  of  whom  he  relates  that  he  found 
her,  >vhile  the  duke  and  duchess  with  the  rest 
oflhe  household  were  hunting  in  the  park,  read- 
ing in  her  chamber  Plato'?  Ph^do  in  Greek, 
**  smd  that  (says  he)  with  as  much  delight  as 
soFnc  gentlemen  would  reatl  a  meny  talc  io 
Boccace."     (Schoolmaster,  p.  34.  ea.  Upton, 

During  hie  foreign  espedition,  which  lasted 
rt>rce  years,  he  travelled  through  a  great  part  of 
Germany,  and  visited  manv  learned  men.  When 
l)e  was  with  the  ambassador  he  was  useful  to 
him,  both  in  his  private  studies  and  in  the  ma- 
nagemcnt  of  public  concerns.  For  foi^r  days  in 
me  week  he  read  with  him  in  the  morning  soipe 
pages  of  Herodotus  or  Demosthenes,  ana  in  the 
afternoon  a  portion  of  Sophocles  or  Euripides. 
On  the  other  days  he  wrote  the  letters  of  public 
biftines^,  and  at  night  continued  his  diary  or  re- 
Rtarks,  nod  wrote  private  letters.  One  of  the 
fruits  of  this  tour  was  a  curious  tract  entitled, 
"  A  Report  aod  Discourse  of  the  At&irs  and 
State  of  Germany,"  Sfc.  which  contains  va- 
luable infpnnation  and  judicious  reflections.  It 
bears  no  d^te,  but  was  probably  written  in 
f53a.  Ascfaam  made  a  short  exciKsion  into 
Italy,  and  was  ifiuch  disgusted  with  the  manners 
of  the  inhabitants,  particularly  of  the  Vene- 
tians. 

On  the  death  of  Edward  VI.  in  1553,  Mori- 
s'me  was  recalled,  and  Ajcham  returned  to  his 
college  with  no  other  support  than  his  fellowship 
find  salary  as  orator  to  the  university,  aod  the  li- 
berality of  hjs  friends.  The  tide  of  his  fortune, 
Vf  hich  wa«  now  at  its  ebb,  soon  turned.  Through 
the  interest  of  bishop  Gardiner,  who,  thoughhe 
IveU  knew  Aat  Aicham  was  a  protestant,  had 
the  generosity  not  to  desert  him,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  Latin  secretary  to  the 
^ueeo,  with  a  saUry  of  ten  pounds  a  year,  and 
permission  to  keep  his  college  preferment.  If  it 
be  thou^t  surprising  that  he  met  with  such  good 
fortune  under  the  intolerant  rcigp  of  Mary,  let 
it  not  be  imputed  to  any  servile  compliance  on 
his  p^rt.  Ascham  was  prudei^t  but  not  dishonest. 
He  maintained  his  interest  with  Elizabe^in  the 
iBOst  perilous  times  j  and  to  the  ^deJity  of  hit 
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fripndship  with  Cecil  lie  ip  part  o^tJ  his  pro-- 
ptriiy  under  the  next  rtign.  Tlie  fact  probably 
was,  that,  betide);  the  respect  paid  by  all  panics 
to  Ascham  for  his  learning,  the  facility  and  ele- 
gaiipe  of  his  Latin  pen  rendered  htm,  in  soni>: 
sort,  necessary  at  courL  It  !s  a  striking  instance 
of  uncommon  readiness  ami  assiduity,  tliat,  in  his 
capacity  of  Latin  secretary,  he  wrote  in  three 
days  forty-srven  letters  to  persons  of  such  high 
rank,  that  tlie  lowest  in  dignity  was  a  car- 

Thc  transmission  of  the  crown  from  a  popish 
to  a  protestant  princess  made  little  change  in  the 
situation  of  Ascham.  He  had  been  protected 
and  favoured  by  Mary  ;  and  upon  the  accession, 
of  Elizabeth  he  was  continued  in  his  fonner 
employments  with  (he  same  stipend.  He  was 
indeed  daily  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the 
queen,  and  read  with  her  hi  the  learned  laiiguages. 
some  hours  every  day  ;  and  of  her  proncieucy 
under  so  excellent  a  master  many  proofs  re- 
main. We  shall  select  one  testimony  ftotn 
Ascham  himself.  *' Point  forth  six  oftnebesc' 
given  gentlemen  of  this  court,  and  all  they  toge- 
ther show  not  so  mucli  good  will,  spend  not  s» 
much  time,  bestow  notso  many  hours  daily,  or- 
derly, and  constantly  for  the  increase  of  learn- 
ing and  knowledge  as  doth  the  queen's  majesty 
herself.  Yea,  1  believe  that  beside  her  perfect  rea- 
diness in  Latin,  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish,  she 
readelh  here  more  Greek  every  day  than  soma 
prebendary  of  this  chui'ch  doth  read  Latin  in  a, 
whole  week.  And  that  which  is  most  piaise-wor- 
thy  of  all,  within  the  walls  of  her  privy  chamber 
^he  hath  obtained  that  excellencv  of  learning 
to  understand,  speak  and  write  botli  wittily  with 
head  and  fair  with  hand,  as  scarcely  one  or  two 
wits  in  both  universities  have  in  many  years 
reached  unto."  (Schoolmaster,  p.  6a.)  To  tlip 
mastw  who  taught  his  sovereign  witli  so  much 
success,  and  who  wiis  sometimes  permitted  to 
play  with  her  at  draughts  and  chess,  a  recom- 
pense might  have  been  expected  more  worthy 
of  royal  muniticencc  than  a  pension  of  twenty 
pounos  a  year,  and  the  prebend  of  Westwang 
in  the  church  of  York.  (Wood's  Fasti 
Oxon.  vol.   i.    col,   65.)     Yet,   through  the 

?|ueen's  parsimony,  Ascham  remained  thus  pitj- 
ully  provided  for  till  his  death.  It  has  be^ 
suggested  that  the  queea  kept  him  poor  becausq 
shelcitew  him  to  be  extravagaijt ;  and  he  is  ac- 
cused, (Compare  Camden's  Annal.  an.  ic68, 
Clarke's  Mirror,  c.  62,  and  Nicliolson's  Engl.  . 
Library,  p.  247.  as  it  seems  not  unjustly,  of  a 
propensity  disgraceful  to  a  man  of  letters  and  bu- 
maiHty,  a  fondness  'for  cock-fighting  :  (In  hia 
"  ^hoQlm^ster,"  Aschan).  intimates  an  i|Ueu* 
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tion  of  writing  a  book  "  Of  the  Cockpit," 
which  he  reckons  among  "  the  kinds  of  pas- 
rimes  fit  for  a  gentleman,  }  But  if  these  defects 
in  his  character  did  not  render  him  worthy  of  her 
patronage)  they  ought  to  have  been  overlooked 
ID  the  remuneration  of  his  services. 

It  happened  in  the  year  1563,  at  the  castle  of 
Windsor,  that  a  conversation  arose  in  the 
apartment  of  the  secretary,  sir  William  Cecil, 
on  the  subject  of  education.  Some  Eton  scho- 
lars having  that  morning  run  a«ay  from  the 
scliool  for  fear  of  chastisement,  the  discourse 
turned  upon  the  severity  of  the  correction  used 
in  the  public  schools.  Contrary  opinions  were 
maintained  upon  the  subject.  Sir  Richard  Sack- 
viUc,  one  of  the  company,  was  silent,  but  was  so 
Struck  with  the  arguments  of  Ascham  in  favour 
of  a  mild  treatment  of  boys,  that  he  afterwards 
entreated  his  advice  and  assistance  in  the  educa- 
tion of  his  grandson,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
quested that  hc^vould  compose  a  treatise  on  the 
general  subject  of  education.  These  cii"cum- 
stances  gave  birth  to  an  excellent  performance, 
entitled,  "  The  Schoolmaster."  The  work  is 
Strongly  expressive  of  the  author's  humanity  and 
good  sense,  and  abounds  with  proofs  of  extensive 
Bod  accurate  erudition.  It  contains  excellent 
practical  advice,  particularly  on  the  method  of 
teaching  classical  learning.  It  iit  surprising  that. 
Ascham's  observations  on  the  utility  of  the  me- 
thod of  double  translatian  has  not  led  to  the  uni- 
versal adoption  of  this  method  in  schools.  This 
treatise  was  published  after  the  author's  death  by 
his  widow  m  157 1;  and  was  reprintbd  with 
notes,  in  Svo.  at  London,  by  Upton,  in  171 1. 
His  last  illness  was  occasioned  by  too  close  ap.- 
plication  to  the  composition  of  a  poem,  which 
he  meant  to  present  to  the  queen  on  the  New 
Year's  Day  of  1569.  He  died  in  his  fifty-third 
year,  on  the  a3d  of  December,  1568.  His 
death  was  generally  lamented  ;  and  the  queen 
oddly,  but  emphaticnllvi  expressed  herregretby 
saying,  "  She  would  rather  have  lost  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  than  her  tutor  Ascham."  His  epis- 
tles, which  are  written  in  the  most  perfect  style 
*f  classical  elegance,  and  contain  valuable  his- 
tories) matter,  were  published  after  his  death  in 
*S77  hy  Grant,  and  dedicated  to  Elizabeth  ;  and 
his  miscellaneous  pieces  have  since  been  collect- 
ed by  Bennet  into  one  volume. 
'  From  ^e  writings  and  other  memorials  of 
R(^er  Ascham,  it  appears  that  he  was  of  an 
anviable  temper;  of  great  kindness  10  his  friends, 
«nd  exemplary  gratitude  to  his  benefactors  ;  dis- 
posed to  freedom  of  inquiry  in  religion,  but  too 
intent  on  other  pursuits  to  exercise  much  zeal 
npoo  this  object  i  respectable  as  a  man,  but 


chieily  to  be  honoured  as  a  scholar,  who  de- 
served from  his  contemporaries  more  liberal  re- 
wards than  he  received,  and  who  rendered  es- 
sential service  to  posterity,  by  promoting  correct 
taste  and  sound  learning.  £</.  Grant.  Orat,  dc 
Vit,  R.  Aichaml.  Epiii.  Aschami.  Biogm  Brit. 
Dr.  Johnson'i  Lift  of  Jscfiam,-~B. 

ASCHARI,  a  celebrated  musulman  doctor^ 
the  head  of  the  Ascharians,  a  sect  which  op- 
posed the  Hanballtes.  This  sect  taught,  that 
God  acts  always  from  particular  volition  for  the 
individual  good  of  every  creature  ;  while  As- 
chari  taught  that  God  governs  the  world  by  ge- 
neral laws.  Aschari  died  at  Bagdat  about  the 
year  of  the  Hegira  349,  or  of  Christ  940,  and 
was  secretly  interred,  lest  the  Hanbalites,  in 
their  zeal  to  punish  his  impieties,  should  tear  up 
his  remains  from  the  grave.  D'Htrie/ot,  Biol. 
Orient.  Moreri.  Neuv.  Diet.  Hiit. — E. 

ASCLEPIADES,  a  Greek  philosopher,  of 
the  Eliac  school,  native  of  Phlia  In  Peloponne- 
sus, flourished  about  350  years  before  Christ. 
He  was  a  disciple  of  Stilpo,  in  whose  school  he 
formed  friendship  with  Menedemus,  which, 
Diogenes  Laertius  says,  was  not  at  all  inferior 
to  that  of  Pyiades  and  Orestes.  They  were  ob- 
liged through  poverty  to  submit  to  manual  em- 
ployment, andi  attending  the  school  of  Phsedo 
at  Ells,  they  worked  together  as  masons.  Leav- 
ing their  native  country  to  attend  the  school  of 
Plato  at  Athens,  they  supported  themselves  by- 
grinding  in  the  night,  in  one  of  the  public  pri- 
sons, till  they  had  earned  enough  to  enable  them 
to  spend  the  next  day  in  the  academy.  When 
the  magistrates  of  Athens,  on  making  the  cus- 
tomary inquiry  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
these  strangers  subsisted,  were  informed  of  the 
extraordinary  proof  which  these  young  men 
had  given  of  an  ardent  thirst  after  knowledge, 
they  applauded  their  zeal,  and  presented  them 
with  two  hundred  drachmas.  {Athen.  lib.  iv. 
c.  19.)  Asclepiades  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  lost 
his  sight,  but  bore  the  loss  with  chearfulncss. 
(Cic.  Tuse.  Disp.  lib.  v.  c.  39.)  Diog.  La'irt. 
ap.  Fit.  Mened.  BcyU.  Brueker.  Stan- 
l<y.—E. 

■  ASCLEPIADES,  an  eminent  physician  of 
antiquity,  bom  at  Pnisa  in  Bithynia,  was  ori- 
ginally a  rhetorician,  and  turning  his  studies  to 
medicine,  became  tlie  author  of  anew  sectv  Id 
physiology  he  followed  Epicurus  and  the  cor- 
puscutarian  philosophers.  He  paid  little  regard 
to  the  authority  of  the  older  physicians,  and  re- 
jecting all  medicines  of  strong  operation,  he 
chieflr  depended  on  diet,  frictions,  baths,  &c. 
He  allowed  wine  to  his  patients,  and  in  general 
indulged  their  ioclinations  i  whence  he  arrived  at 
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great  fame  and  practice  in  Rome,  where  he  lived 
somewliat  before  the  time  of  Pompey.  He  was 
intimate  wirh  Liciniux  Crassus  the  orator,  and 
other  illustrious  characters.  Mithriitates  was 
very  desirous  of  drawing  htm  to  his  court,  but 
could  not  succeed  ;  but  he  corresponded  with 
that  prince  on  medical  topics.  He  was  confi- 
dent of  his  own  powers,  and  treated  the  opi- 
nions of  others  with  little  respect.  It  is  said  that 
he  stalced  his  reputation  upon  preserving  himself 
{n  health  ;  and  that  he  lived  to  a  great  age,  and 
was  at  la^t  killed  by  a  fa.]l. 

Many  writings  of  Asclepiades  are  referred  to 
by  the  ancients,  and  fragments  of  his  opinions 
and  practice  arc  preserved  in  the  works  of  Cel- 
SDS,  Galen,  Ccelius,  Aetius,  Sec.  He  was  also 
an  esteemed  commentator  upon  the  most  difficult 
parts  of  Hippocrates.  He  had  many  disciples, 
and  his  sect  continued  to  flourish  some  time  afrer 
his  death.  Plittii  Hist.  Nat.  HalUr,  Bibl. 
Med.  Pract. — A, 

ASCONIUS,  Pedianus,  aRomangram- 
fliatian,  a  native  of  Padua,  lived  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  and,  as  we  leam  from  Servius  and 
PhSargyrus,  in  their  commentary  on  Virgil's 
fourth  Eclogue,  was  a  friend  of  mat  poet.  He 
sccniE  to  have  been  known  to  Quintilian;  and 
he  speaks  of  Livy  under  the  appellation  of 
*'  Livius  Noster,"  which  may  imply  pergonal 
acquaintance.  Eusetuus,  in  his  Chronicon, 
places  Asconius  as  low  as  the  time  of  Vespa- 
sian ;  but  this  is  probably  a  mistake,  unless  we 
ha»e  recourse,  with  Vossius,  to  the  supposition 
of  two  writers  of  this  name,  one  an  historian,  as 
Eusebius  calls  him,  the  other  the  commentator 
on  Cicero.  As  nothing  remains  of  the  historian, 
the  inquiry,  however,  is  nugatory.  The  notes 
of  Asconius  on  several  of  Cicero's  orations,  still 
extant,  though  in  a  mutilated  state,  arc  succinct 
and  judicious.  These  notes  were  first  published 
widi  those  of  Loscus,  in  folio,  at  Venice  in 
1477  ;  and  afterwards,  with  other  valuable  ad- 
ditions, at  Padua  in  1493. 

In  subscquenr  editions  of  Cicero's  orations, 
the  notes  of  Asconius  have  been  intermixed  with 
those  of  other  commentators :  they  will  be  found 
in  GronDvius's  edition  of  Cicero,  published  in 
4to.  in  169a.  Fabric.  Bibl.  Lot.  lib,  ii.  c.  6. 
Ftss.  de  Hist.  Lat.  Ub.  i.  c.  27.  MortTt. — E. 

ASDRUBAL,  a  Carthaginian  general,  son- 
in-law  of  Hamilcar  the  father  of  Hannnbal,  ac- 
companied his  father-in-law  into  Spain  after  the 
firit  Punic  war.  On  the  breaking  out  of  a  re- 
bellion of  the  Numidians  against  the  Carthagi- 
nians, Asdrubal  was  detached  with  a  part  of  the 
army  into  Africa,  where  by  his  military  talents 
lie  soon  testoied  tranquillity.     He  returned  10 


Spain,  where,  on  the  death  of  Hamilcar,  he 
was  elected  by  the  army  his  successor.  Asdru- 
bal commanded  there  with  great  prudence  and 
success.  He  defeated  the  natives  in  a  great  bat- 
tle, after  which  all  the  cities  in  that  pait  of  Spain 
submitted  to  him.  To  secure  his  conquests,  he 
built  a  city  in  an  admirable  situation  tor  mari- 
time con^eaucncc,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
New  Cajihagc,  now  Carthagena.  The  Ro- 
mans, alarmed  at  the  progress  of  his  anns,  ne- 
gotiated a  treaty  with  him,  B.  C.  232,  by  which 
he  engaged  that  the  Carthaginians  should  not 
pass  the  Ibcrus  or  Ebro,  and  should  leave  Sa^ 
guntum  and  the  otlier  Greek  colonies  in  Spain  in 
possession  of  their  independence.  He  observed 
the  conditions  faithfully  ;  and  turning  his  efforts 
towards  the  other  parts  of  Spain,  he  brought  the 
petty  kings  of  the  country,  from  the  western 
ocean  to  the  Iberus,  partly  by  force,  partly  by 
persuasion,  under  the  Carthaginian  dominion. 
His  manners  were  kind  and  affable,  and  he  fur- 
ther ingratiated  himself  with  the  Spaniards  by 
marrying  the  daughter  of  one  of  their  princes. 
Asdrubal  sent  to  Canhagc  for  his  brother-in-law 
young  Hannibal,  who  made  three  campaigns 
under  him.  After  a  prosperous  administration 
in  Spain  for  eight  years,  he  was  openly  assassi- 
nated by  a  Gaul,  whose  master  he  had  put  to 
death.  The  assassin  was  10  pleased  with  his  re- 
venge, that  he  smiled  in  the  midst  of  the  tor- 
tures with  which  he  was  executed.  Pulybius. 
Livy.     P/utarci.     Univers.  Hist. — A. 

ASDRUBAL  BARCA,  son  of  Hamilcar, 
and  brother  of  Hannibal,  possessed  a  large  share 
of  those  military  talents  which  distinguished  the 
latter,  though  with  less  good  fortune.  He  was 
commander  in  Spain  while  his  brother  was  in 
Italy  ;  and  had  been  successful  in  extinguishing 
a  rebellion  of  the  natives,  when  he  received  orr 
ders  to  march  to  the  assistance  of  Hannibal.  On 
his  progress  he  was  completely  defeated  by  the 
Romans  with  the  loss  of  great  part  of  his  army* 
and  the  design  was  for  that  time  rendered  abor- 
tive. After  this  he  and  the  other  Carthaginian,  ge- 
nerals found  great  difficulty  in  maintaining  tliem- 
selves  in  Spain,  and  sustained  various  defeats 
from  rhe  two  Scipios  ;  but  these  leaders  were  in 
their  turn  defeated  by  the  united  armies  of  die 
Carthaginians,  and  killed.  Asdrubal's  influence 
over  the  Celtiberians,  whom  he  prevailed  upon 
to  desert  the  Romans  in  a  great  body,  was  the 
principal  cause  of  this  disaster.  Some  time  af- 
terwards, Asdrubal  having  suffered  himself  to  be 
shut  up  in  an  isthmus  by  the  Roman  army  un- 
der Claudius  Nero,  escaped  by  a  stratagem  of 
the  Punic  kind,  deltiding  (he  enemy  by  a^re- 
tendcd  convention,     'i'hc  younger  Scipio  then 
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taking  the  command  in  Spain,  gave  Asdrubal, 
who  was  again  advancing  Eowarcts  Italy,  a  signal 
Idefeat ;  notwidistanding  which,  forming  a  junc- 
tion widi  the  other  generals,  and  comjiosing  a 
new  army  from  iheir  troops,  \x  proceeded  to  Che 
Pyrenees,  atxl  crossing  them,  entered  Italy  with 
little  opposition.  He  is  cliargcd  with  want  of 
policy  in  losing  time  witli  llie  siege  of  Placentia, 
which  at  last  ne  was  obliged  to  raise.  He  ad- 
vanced to  join  his  brother  along  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic  with  a  numerous  army,  chiefly  of  Spa- 
niards and  Gauls ;  and  never  did  the  Roman 
state  appear  in  greater  danger.  When  arrived 
at  ihe  river  Metaurus,  now  Metaro,  he  was  op- 
posed by  the  consul  Livius  with  his  whole  ar- 
my, remforced  by  the  other  consul,  Clauilius 
Nero,  who  had  advanced  by  forced  marches 
from  Umbria  with  a  detachment  of  his  own  ar- 
niy>  A  most  bloody  and  dect-^^ive  engagement 
ctuued,  in  which  Asdrubal,  exerting  all  the  ef- 
forts of  a  general  and  a  soldier,  was  riain,  and 
nearly  his  whole  army  destroyed.  Claudius  Ne- 
lo  returned  to  his  station  before  Hannibal,  car- 
Tying  with  hira  the  head  of  Asdrubal.  It  was 
nrown  into  the  Carthaginian  trenches  ;  and 
when  brought  to  Hannibal,  he  recognised  his  bro- 
dier'e  features,  and  cr^-ing.  "  I  perceive  the  for- 
tane  of  Carthage,"  he  retired  into  the  extremi- 
ty of  Italy.  This  event  took  place  B.  C.  303. 
pQlyhiui.  Uvy.  Piutareh.  Univeri.  ffist. 

iieveral  other  Canhaginian  generals  bore  the 
name  of  jfsdmia/.  One  of  the  most  distin- 
^ished  was  Aidrubal  tht  sen  of  Giseo,  who 
served  in  Spain  with  the  last  mentioned  Asdru- 
bal, and  afterwards  in  Africa  against  Scipio. 
lie  was  father  of  the  celebrated  Sophonisba. 
Another  Aidrt^al  defended  Carthage  in  its  last 
siege  by  Scipio,  and,  foreseeing  its  fate,  sarren- 
^red  himself  to  the  Ramans,  leaving  his  wift 
and  children  behind  him  in  the  temple  of  Mxcm- 
lapius.  The  temple  being  set  on  fire,  the  wife 
of  Asdrubal  appearing  magnificently  adorned 
on  the  walls  widi  her  two  children,  first  hirtrrly 
reproached  and  execrated  her  husband  for  his 
4n£e  desertion,  and  then,  stabbing  her  two  child- 
ren, threw  herself  into  the  flames.  XJmvert, 
.  Mist.— A. 

ASELLT,  Gaspari>,  a  native  of  Crcmo- 
ita,  wa9  professor  of  anatomy  at  Pavia  about 
1630,  where  he  distinguieed  himself  by  many 
curious  observations.  A  fortunate  discovery  ia 
'i62a  has  placed  him  among  the  great  inventors 
in  anatomical  knofwk^e.  Dlsscctii^  a  live 
and  wetUled  dog,  he  rematlccd  ihe  lacteal  vessels 
in  Ihe  mesentery,  which  had  remained  unno- 
ticed from  the  limes  of  Herophilus  and  Erasi- 
Kratus.     He  detected  their  use  in  absoiliiBg  the 


cliyle,  observed  their  valves,  and  traced  tfaem^  ta: 
he  thought,  to  the  liver.  He  first  gave  them  the 
nameof  lacteals,  and  prepared  a  desciiption  of 
them,  illustrated  with  elegant  coloured  engrav- 
ings, which  wa^  printed  after  his  death  at  Mi- 
lan in  1627,  under  the  title,  "  De  Lacttbus,  scu 
I^acteis  Venis,  quarto  Vasorum  Mcsaraicoruni 
Genere,  novo  Invent©,  Dissertatio,"  4to.  He 
erronconily  represented  the  congeries  of  mesen- 
teric glands,  as  the  pancreas  ;  and  took  the  real 
pancreas  for  an  unknown  gland;  which  threw 
inuchobscurity  onhisdiscoverv.  Dmglai,  Bi- 
ilierr.  Anat.     Wttlltr,  Biblitih.  Anat.-^h.. 

ASGTLL,  John,  an  English  barrister,  and 
a  writer  of  singular  character,  was  born  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  edu- 
cated in  Lincoln's  Inn  under  Mr.  Eyre,  a  very 
eminent  lawyer.  He  possessed  a  whimsical 
vein  of  humour,  which  displayed  itself  in  scve* 
ral  publications,  in  which  there  was  a  stranM 
mixture  of  gravity  and  mirth.  In  1698  he  pub- 
lished, "  Several  Assertions  proved,  in  older  to 
create  another  Species  bf  Money  than  Gokland- 
Silver,"  and,  "  An  Eisay  on  a  Registry  for' 
Titles  of  Lands."  These  were  in  the  year 
1 70a  followed  by  a  most  fanciful  and  enthusias- 
tic work,  entitled,  "  An  Argument,  proviiw,. 
thataccordingtothe  Covenant  of  etenial  LiK« 
revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  Man  may  be  translated 
from  hence  without  passing  throng  Deaths 
although  the  human  Nature  of  Chnst  himselT 
could  not  be  thus  translated  til)  he  had  passed 
through  Deadi."  This  performance  raised,  a 
general  outcry  against  the  author  as  an  infidel 
and  a  blasi^emer ;  and,  after  Asgtll  bad  passed 
two  years  in  Ireland,  practising  the  Uav  with  so 
much  success,  that  he  was  enaMed  to  purchase 
an  estate,  and  obtaui  a  seat  in  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment, he  had  the  mortificatitMi  to  be  cxpdled 
from  the  house,  after  having  taken  his  scat  cnl^ 
four  days,  as  a  person  whose  blasphemous  writ- 
ings rendered  him  unwordiy  to  be  one  of  the 
representatives  of  a  Christian  people.  On  his 
return  to  England,  however,  he  found  means  to 
obtain  a  Tttnm  to  the  British  parliament  in 
'T^^S'  fro™  the  borough  of  Bramberin  Sussex, 
and  he  ei^oyed  hti  seat  two  years.  A  neglect 
and  CMitempt  of  (economy,  which  was  through 
life  one  of  the  prominent  featares  of  his  charac- 
ter, now  inrcdved  him  in  extreme  embartass- 
ment ;  and,  during  an  interval  of  privilege,  his 
person  waff  seised  tor  debt,  and  coEnnultedtolhe 
Fleet  prison.  On  the  operuhg  of  the  next  ses- 
sion of  parliament  in  1707,  be  was  demanded 
out  of  castody  by  die  sergeant  at  arms,  and  re>- 
Runed  his  seat.  But  many  persons,  paniccdarLy 
the  aew  members  from  Scodond,  in.  this  fiiat 
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session  of  the  first  Britiih  parlisinent,  thought  Nose  College,  where  he  engaged  ift  the  Stta^ei 
it  a  disgrace  that  a  debtor,  who  enjoyed  hisi  lU  pf  natural  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  istto- 
berty  only  mnder  privilege,  Should  ait  in  the  nomy.  From  the  latter  science  he  deviated  into 
house ;  and  i*  was  resolved  to  tnake  ihe  publica-  the  Kpurignis  branch  of  it,  astrology,  theh  sane- 
don,  whith  had  given  such  general  oiFcnce,  the  tioned  by  the  belief  of  some  men  of  eminence, 
groundof  hisexpuhioD.  A  committee  was  ap-  though  beginning  tofell  into  discredit.  His  turn 
pointed,  which  reported  that  the  book  contained  of  mind,  however,  which  seems  to  have  been 
several  blasphemous  cxprdssions,  and  Kemed  not  a  little  prone  to  grave  and  learned  fooleries, 
intended  to  expose  the  scriptures  ;  and,  notwith-^  was  fevourabdc  to  the  impressions  made  by  the 
standing  fa  very  spirited  detence,  in  which  Asgill  mysterious  pretences  of  astrological  imposture  ; 
solemnly  protested,  tliat  he  did  not  publish  the  and  a  similar  propensity  caused  him  to  consider 
treatise  with  any  intention  to  expose  the  scrip-  as  a  great  xra  of  his  life,  his  election  into  the  so- 
hirea,bntundcra'firmbelief  of  their  truth  as  well  ciety  of  free  and  accept^  masOnSf  of  whose  his- 
ftS  of  the  truth  of  his  argument,  he  was  expelled,  toiy  in  this  kingdom  he  afterWaitts  made  large 
From  this  time  Asgill  grew  daily  more  involv-^  collecttons.  On  the  sonender  Of  Worcester  in 
«din  debt;  and  he  was  soon  laid  in  the  King's*  1646,  tathe  parliament  whdse  ceilse  was  now 
bench  pris  jn  by  liis  creditors.  Here  he  remained  become  trinmpbant,  Ashmole  witlidrew  first  intff 
throueh  llie  long  period  of  thirty  years,  famish'  Cheshire,  and  then  came  to  London,  where  he 
ing  himself  with  amusement,  and  occasional  foitned  a  close  intimacy  with  the  celebrated  as- 
supplies,  by  writing  pamphlets,  chiefly  political,  trologers,  Moore,  Lilly,  and  Booker,  though  he 
against  tlie  pretender,  and  by  prai-tising  in  the  seems  oidy  to  have  shrared  in  their  absurdities, 
way  of  his  profession.  Notwithsundiiig  mia-  not  in  their  frauds.  A  retirement  in  Berkshire 
fortunes,  which  must  have  been  at  least  accom*  the  next  year  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  add- 
panied  with  a  consciousness  of  indiscretion,  ho  ing  a  knowlc^;e  of  botany  to  hi?  other  ac- 
retained  great  vivacity  of  spirks,  and  powers  of  quircments.  A  mote  profitable  pursuit  to  him  . 
cntertainine  conversation,  till  his  death,  which  was  that  of  a  "  well-jointured  widow,"  lady* 
happened  m  the  rules  of  the  King's-bcnch  in  Mainwaring,  then  the  relict  of  her  third  hus-* 
1738,  at  the  age  of  fourscore,  or,  a.CCording  to  band.  He  soingmiisttd  himself  with  this  lady, 
some  accounts,  of  near  a  hundred.  that  she  convey^  lo  him  her  esfate  at  Brsdfield  ; 
After  all  the  stir  which  was  made  about  the  aad  tbmgh  it  underwent  sequemration  on  ac' 
treatise  "On  the  possibility  of  avoiding  Death,"  count  tif  his  known  loyaby,  his  interest  with 
the  production  appears  to  have  been  rather  ab^  Lilly  aadothenof  that  patt^enabled  him  to  rc-> 
9urd  than  impious ;  and  the  author  deserved  ra-  cover  it.  In  1 649  he  mametl  ftte  lady,  and  set- 
ther  to  be  pitied  or  ridiculed  as  an  enthusiast,  tied  whh  her  in  London,  whet^e  his  tiousc  be,* 
than  to  be  condemned  as  a  blasphemer.  No-  came  a  resort  of  all  the  proficients  in  the  co- 
dling indeed  can  be  more  impolitic  or  oppres-  rionS  and  otfcult  sciences.  A  taste  tor  chctfiis- 
■  live,  than  to  stigmatise  wiili  opprobrkius  appd*  tryj  Or  rather  tliat  pretended  art  which  bearS  the 
lations  the  eccentricities  of  genius,  Ot  the  vxga-  sante  relxtki«  to  it  that  asdology  does  to  asti-o- 
ries  of  fancy,  and  to  employ  the  public  wisdom  nomy,  viz.  akhimy,  was  infused  into  him 
or  force  in  restraining  or  chastising  theia>  by  aoerkshiwadept,  William  Bftckhousc,ca[Ied 
Miog.  Brit. — E.  fatktr  by  his  disciple ;  and  Ashmole  published, 
ASHMOLE,  Eli  AS,  a  very  indietrions  En*  nndcr  a  feigned  name,  a  treatise  by  the  femous 
glish  antiquarian  and  pliHosopher  of  die  seven-  Dr.  I>cc,  with  another  by  an  anonymous  au- 
teenth  century,  was  born  at  Lichfield  in  1617,  Sbor,  on  this  subjects  Hclikewise  undertook  to 
of  parents  in  die  middle  condition  of  life,  Aftaf  fiKpim  for  the  pcess  a  cmnplete  cdlection  of 
a  common  education,  he  came  uptoLondonat  the  bianuscript  works  of  English  chemists; 
the  age  of  sixteen,  and  was  received  into  the  a  bssioess  of  gKat  kbow  and  expeiise.  Thi^ 
jamily  of  James  Paget,  Esq.  a  baron  of  the  appeaved-in  i^3  under  the  title  of  "  Theatruni  ' 
exchequer,  his  kinsman,  where  he  studied  liie  Chymicum  BtitSnnlcUm,"  in  4to.  and  it  ac- 
kw,  together  with  other  branches  of  know-  ^red  htn  a  nrighfy  reputation  anWng  the 
ledge.  He  married  in  )  638,  and  settled  in  Lon.  l40nud,  ^Ato  m  least  at/  irf  it  a  prOof  of  won-' 
,don  as  an  attorney.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  dcrfol  a|>idic«tk)d  and  minnte  accuracy,  with  a 
civil  War  he  retired  from  town,  his  wife  being  warm  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  what  he  con- 
dead,  and  entered  into  the  king's  service  in  the  ceived  to  be  useM  knowledge.  It  is  to  be  un- 
«r(Wncc  department,  in  which  he  was  em-  deniood,  thmd^c^ntuffry  was  anil/Mrtt7,  and 
plovedfirstatOxford,ilienat  Worcester.  While  that  Ast met*  appears  to^te  been  entirely  un- 
jn  iae  formcreity,  he  eutered  himself  of  Brazen    ac^uawted-wkh  rsal«h(f(BMfU  sciAiee.     Among; 
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hit  acquaintance  he  no^  began  to  number  the 
better  names  of  Selden,  CJuehtced,  and  Dr. 
Wharton. 

His  wealthy  marriage  involved  himln  abun- 
dance of  legal  disputes ;  and  at  Icngch  the  lady 
herself  made  an  attack  upon  him  in  chancery  ; 
but  to  his  honour  serjeant  Maynard  observed, 
that  in  eight  hundred  sheets  of  depositions  on 
her  part,  not  so  much  as  an  ill  word  was  proved 
against  Mr.  Ashmolc ;  and  the  result  was,  that 
her  bill  was  disaiissed,  and  herself  re-delivered 
to  her  happy  spouse. 

He  had  for  some  time  attached  himself  to  the 
study  of  antiquity  and  the  perusal  of  records, 
which  -were  very  happily  suited  to  his  talents. 
He  accompanied  Sir  W,  Dugdale  in  kis  survey 
of  the  Feas,  and  traced  a  Roman  road  to  Lich- 
Held.  He  took  a  civil  leave  of  beimetic  philo- 
sophy in  the  preface  to  a  treatise  on  the  philo- 
sopher's stone,  which  he  edited  ;  and  began  to 
jnake  collections  for  the  work  on  which  his 
fairest  reputation  is  built,  his  "  Hisory  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter."  For  this  purpose  he  was 
most  assiduous  in  examining  the  records  in  the 
Tower  and  elsewhere.  In  a  visit  to  Oxford  he 
drew  up  a  full  description  of  the  coins  given  to 
that  university  by  archbishop  Laud.  His  love 
for  botany  had  induced  him  to  lake  up  his  resi- 
■dence  at  the  house  of  the  celebrated  gardener  of 
Lambeth,  John  Tradescant.  This  person  and 
his  father  had  made  a  great  collection  of  curio- 
sities, which  he,  with  the  concurrence  of  his 
wife,  made  «ver  to  Ashmole  by  a  deed  of  gift 
signed  in  December  16J9.  On  the  restoration, 
Ashmole  w^s  very  graciously  ceceived,  bodi  as 
a  -loyalist  and  a  man  of  learning,  by  die  king, 
■  who  appointed  him  to  lhe«uitable  postof  Wind- 
sor herald,  and  committed  to  his  caix  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  J'oyal  medals.  He  was  a^  made  a 
commissioner  and  afierwards  comfrixoUer  of  the 
excise ;  was  called  to  the  bar  in  die  Middle 
Temple,  and  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  newly 
itituted  royal  society.  Various  other  em- 
ments  were  successively  bestowed  upon 
,  as  well  honourable  as  lucrative,  and  Ox- 
ford presented  him  with  the  diploma  of  dot^tor 
•cf  physic  His  second  wife  dying,  he  soon 
after  married  the  daughter  of  hbfriead,  Sir.  W. 
Dugdale.  He  was  now  considered  as  a  firsc- 
late  literary  character,  and  was  visited  with  re- 
spect by  the  greatest  persons  in  the  kingdom. 
.  In  May  1672  he  presented  to  the  king  his  capi- 
tal work  on  the  "  Order  of  the  Garter,"  which 
obtained  great  ap.plause  not  only  from  his  ma- 
jesty, but  from  all  the  knights  companions  and 
<>tliers  attached  to  studies  ofthat  kind.  It  is  en- 
titled, "  The  lascitutioo.  Laws,  aiid  Ceremo- 
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nics  of  the  most  noble  Order'  of  tfi'e  Gfartcr, 
Collected  and  digested  into  one  body  by  Elias 
Ashmole  of  ihc  Sliddlc  Temple,  Esq.  Winde- 
sore  Herald  at  Arms,"  fol.  Lond.  1672.  la 
1675  he  resigned  his  office  of  Windsor  herald 
in  favour  of  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Dugdale. 
On  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  garter  king-at-arms 
some  time  afterwards,  he  was  thought  of  forthe 
place,  but  declined  it,  and  it  was  given  to  Sir  W. 
Dugdale.  An  accidental  fire  wTiich  broke  out 
in  the  chambers  next  to  his  in  the  Temple,  de- 
Stroyeda  library  he  had  been  thirty-three  years  in 
collecting,  with  a  cabinet  of  nine  thousand 
coins,  and  a  number  of  valuable  antiquities ;  but 
his  MSS.  and  gold  medals  escaped.  In  168^, 
the  university  of  Oxford  having  finished  an  edi- 
fice for  a  museum,  Mr.  Ashmole  sent  thither  his 
Tradescantian  collection  of  rarities,  witli  riie 
addition  he  had  made  to  it  j  and  afterwards  add- 
ed to  this  donation  that  of  his  books  and  MSS, 
They  are  the  foundation  of  the  Museum  Aih- 
meltarmm,  now  subsistiog  at  Oxford.  On  the 
death  of  Sir  W.  Dugdale  he  was  offered,  but 
again  declined,  the  place  of  garter  king-at-anus. 
It  appears  that  his  own  wish  had  long  been  to  be 
appointed  historiographer  10  the  order,  but  for 
some  reason  this  desire  was  never  gratified.  He 
died  in  May  1692,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of 
his  age,  and  was  interred  in  the  church  01  Great 
Lambeth.  Besides  the  works  abovementioiicd 
as  pnnted  in  hb  life-time,  he  lefi  a  number  of 
pieces  in  manuscript,  chiefly  on  subjects  of 
£ngHsh  andquities,  of  which  a  few  have  been 

Eubiished ;  as  has  likewise  a  *'  Diary  of  his 
ife,"  written  by  himself,  which  has  afforded 
copious  materials  for  his  biographers.  The  rank 
he  bears  in  literature  may  be  estimated  from  Ae 
account  ofhis  pursuits  already  given.  To  class 
him  with  our^rst  philosophers  and  men  of  let- 
ters, and  call  him,  in  the  words  of  the  Bkfr. 
Br'Uan.  "  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  the  last 
century,"  is  manifestly  ridiculous.  Neither  the 
strength  ofhis  understanding,  nor  the  nature  of 
his  studies,  at  all  justify  such  a  panegyric  But 
industry,  perseverance,  curiosity,  ana  exactness, 
may  be  allowed  him  in  a  liigh  degree  ;  and 
Antony  Wood,  in  his  quaint  language,  has  per- 
haps, not  ill  characterised  him  as  "  the  greatest 
virtuoso  or  curioso  that  was  ever  known  or 
read  of  in  England  before  bis  time."  £iog. 
BritaH.-—h. 

ASHWELL,  George,  an  English  episco- 
palian divine,  bom  at  Harrow  on  the  Hill,  in 
Middlesex,  in  the  year  1612,  and  educated  at 
Wadham  College,  Oxford,  was  rector  of  Han- 
wel  in  Oxfordshire.  He  was  a  zealous  advo- 
cate for  the  doctrine  and  wonhip  of  the  church 
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of  Ehglandi  and  wrote  in  their  defence  several  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  in  those  parts,  took  her 

treatises  :    "  Fides  Apostolica,"  [A  Discouree  away  by  force  along  with  other  maids  of  the 

on  the  Authors  and  Authoiity  of  the  Apostle's  country,  and  sent  her  to  his  master.     Here  she 

Creed]   widi   "  An  Appendix  on  the  Nicene  so  much  distinguished  herself  from  her  compa- 

and  Athanasian  Creeds,"  pnntcd  in  8vo.  at  Ox-  nions  by  the  reserve  and  repugnance  with  which 

ford,   1653;  "  Gestus  Eucharisticus,"  [Con-  she  received  the  advances  of  Cyrus,  that  he  be- 

ceming  the  Gesture  to  be  used  at  the  receiving  came  deeply  enamoured  with  ner,  and  treated 

of  ^  Sacrament]  in   Svo.  at  Oxford,    1663;  her  more  like  a  wife  t^an  a  concubine.     He 

*'  Dc  Socino  er  Socinismo  ;"    "  De  Ecclesia  gave  her  the  name  of  Aipasia,  in  honour  of  the 

Romana,"  4to.  Oxford,  1658.    He  also  trans-  tuhject  of  the  preceding  article,  whose  renown 

laied  into  English  Pococke's  Latin  iranshiion  of  had  pervaded  all  Lesser  Asia.     She  participated 

an  Arabic  work,  "  The  Self-taught  Philoso-  in  his  counsels,  and  accompanied  him  in  his- 

pher,  Hai  Ebn  Yokdan,"  by  Tophail.     JVtad,  expeditions.     She  used  her  power  with  g^ea^ 

Allien.  Oxon.     Bug.  Brit. — E.  moderation  ;    and,  contented  with  making  the 

ASP  ASIA,  a  Grecian  lady  more  celebrated  fortune  of  her  father,  she  showed  herself  tndif- 
for  her  talents  than  her  virtue,  was  a  native  of  ferent  to  wealth  and  splendor  on  her  own  ac- 
Milctus,  and  daughter  of  one  Axiochus.  Set-  count.  She  dexterously  obtained  the  favour  of 
tling  at  Athens,  in  the  profession  of  a  courtesan,  the  imperious  Pary  satis  by  respectful  attention; 
ana  even  of  a  procuress,  she  excited  as  much  and  her  chief  magnificence  wasdisplayed  in  her 
sdmirationby  the  accomplishments  of  her  mind  offerings  to  Venus,  whom  she  esteemed  the patro- 
as  the  beauty  of  her  person.  She  was  a  profi-  ness  ofhcrfortunes.  After  the  fatal  battlein  which 
cient  in  rhetoric,  and  was  well  versed  in  philoso-  Cyrus  lost  his  life  fighting  against  his  brother, 
phy  and  political  science  ;  and  even  the  wise  So-  she  fell  into  the  conqueror's  hands,  over  whom^ 
orates  (such  were  the  manners  of  the  time)  did  she  soon  gained  an  influence  almost  cijual  to 
not  think  it  misbecame  him  to  cultivate  an  ac-  that  she  had  possessed  with  her  former  master, 
fluaintance  with  her,  and  receive  lessons  from  The  remainder  of  her  story,  as  relaled  by  Plu- 
her.  Her  house  was  frequented  by  persons  of  tarch  and  Justin,  almost  surpasses  the  boundsof 
character,  who  even  brought  their  wives  to  be  credibility.  They  assert  that  Darius,  soa  of 
her  auditors.  The  great  statesman  Pericles  was  Artaxcrxcs,  on  being  publicly  declared  his  sue- 
so  much  attached  to  her,  that  after  maintaining  cessor,  and,  accordmg  to  custom,  allowed  to 
for  some  time  an  illegitimate  commerce  with  demand  a  favour,  asked  of  his  father  his  Aspa- 
her,  he  divorced  his  wife  and  married  Aspasia.  sia;  and  that  the  fair  one,  being  allowed  to  make 
She  was  supposed  to  have  a  great  influence  over  her  choice  between  the  fether  and  son,  preferred 
his  political  conduct;  and  the  war  against  Sa-  the  latter.  It  is  fiirther  added  that  Artaxerxes, 
mos,  in  order  to  assist  the  Milesians,  is  imputed  jealous  of  his  gift,  took  her  out  of  his  hands,  by 
to  her.  The  satirists  of  Athens  also  accused  making  her  priestess  of  Diana,  which  bound  her 
her  of  being  the  author  of  the  war  with  Mega-  to  perpetual  continence ;  an  artifice  so  mortify- 
ra,  (which  vi-as  the  commencement  of  the  Pelo-  ing  to  Darius,  that  it  occasioned  him  10  rebel, 
ponnesian  war)  in  revenge  for  the  seisure  of  two  As  Darius  was  fifty  when  declared  successor  to 
»f  her  damsels  by  the  Megarians,  who  only  re-  the  throne,  this  precious  object  of  contention 
taliated  a  similar  outrage  of  the  Athenians.  A-  -must  then,  by  calcjulation,  have  been  about  her 
spasia  was  criminally  prosecuted  by  Hermippus,  seventy-fifth  year !  [In  the  passage  of  Plutarch's 
a  comedian,  on  the  two  charges  of  impiety  and  Life  of  Artaxcrxcs,  where  Danus's  age  is  thus 
procurement ;  and  it  required  all  the  tears  and  stated,  some  read  twenty-five  ;  and  the  length 
entreatiesofPericlcs  t.osaveher.  After  the  death  of  Artaxcrxcs,  reign  is  abridged  near  twen- 
of  Pericles  sheattachedherself  to  aman  ofmean  ^y  years  by  Diodoms]  If  there  is  any  truth 
condition,  whom,  by  her  interest,  she  raised  to  in  the  story,  the  event  must  probably  have 
the  first  offices  of  the  state.  Plutarch,  in  Vit.  happened  in  an  eariier  period  of  Darius's  life, 
Ptricl.    Athenauu     Arislobhants.      BayU. — A.  perhaps  when  he  came  of  age.     Boyle's  Diet. 

ASPASIA,  daughter  of  Hermotimus  of  Pho-  — A. 

■csea,  a  person  of  mean  circumstances,  was  orU  '     ASSELYN,  John,  a  painter,  was  bom  in 

ginally  named  Jlfiltut  and  was  brought  up  with  Holland  about  16  to.     He  was  brought  uput>> 

DO  other  advantages  than  nature  gave  her.     She  'der  Isaiah  Vandcn-Vtlde,  a  battle  painter,  at  thb 

neither  possesssra  nor  wished  for'foreign  orna-  .Haguc^  and  afterwards  travelled  intoFrance and 

ments  to  set  off  a  person  cxquiritely  Beautiftil,  Italy.  He  studied  at  Rome,  and  was  particularly 

■  and  decorated  with  modesty  and  feminine  soft-  animitatorof  the  manner  of  Bambochio.     The, 

ness.     The  cociniander  for  Cyrus,  brbther  of  -Flemish  commaiuty  of  students  gave  him  Ox 
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nav&c'o(  Kraibctf,  oh  sccount  oTllie  Cfoofeed- 
iitss  of  his  liRivi  aiul  fingers  ;  but  uo  trjces  of 
this  defect  appear  in  his  paintings,  which  are 
rcinaikaHe  for  tlic  freedom  and  liglitnesfi  of 
their  touch.  During  liis  residence  in  Rome  he 
was  |)erpetually  copying  nature  in  the  environs 
6f  that  city — villages,  remains  of  antiquity,  ani- 
mals, human  figures,  all  were  with  great  rapi- 
dity committed  to  paper,  so  that  he  acquired  a 
prodigiouE  stock  of  Etuiiies  of  this  kind.  On 
■his  return  he  staid  some  time  at  Lyons,  where  he 
gratified  the  curious  with  his  designs.  In  this 
city  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  merchant  of 
Antwerp,  and  broudjt  her  with  him  to  Am- 
(terdam  in  1645.  He  was  received  with  great 
applause  by  Iiis  couotrymen,  and  his  e^ample 
first  gave  die  X^tch  painters  die  idea  of  iini- 
tating  (he  clear  and  natural  manner  of  colouring 
Jaodscape  so  much  admired  in  Claude  Lorrain. 
and  quitting  ihdr  dark  and  somhre  style,  with 
the  prevalent  blue  and  green  tints  of  1*aul  Bri! 
and  Breugel.  Assejyii  vyas  ia  great  vORue  at 
Amsterdam,  and  obruiscd  a  high  price  for  his 
paiotiogs,  w4iich  were  history  pieces,  battles, 
but  chiefly  landscapes  with  antiquities,  and  men 
afld  animals,  represented  with  great  truth  and 
admirable  brilliance  of  colouring.  They  are 
"highly  esteemed  ;  and  a  set  of  twenty-four  of 
his  laudscapes  and  ruins  has  been  engnved  by 
femlle.  Asselyn  died  at  AnaEterdam  in  1650. 
D'^rgeuviiU,  f^es  dti  Feinires, — A- 

ASSER,  or  AssERius  MeheveKsis,  an 
English  divine,  bishop  of  Salisbitfy,  lived  in  the 
ninoi  century.  He  was  bom  in  Wales,  and 
took  the  monastic  habit  among  the  Benedictines 
«  St.  David's.  He  was  appointed  secretary  to 
che  bishop  of  Shetboum,  and  afterwards  precep- 
tor to  thesonof  Alfred,  which  ja^epared  the  way 
^or  his  adrancement  to  the  see  of  Sherboum.  it 
is  said,  that  it  was  by  the  adrice  of  this  bishop 
dut  Alfred  founded  the  nniveraity  of  Oxford ; 
jbtit  the  ^ne  when  this  uaiverstty  was  founded 
lias  bccB  a  subject  of  much  dispute.  Asaer  wrote 
(the  "  Lifcof  Alfred,"  which  was  fint  published 
t>y  arcfabiahop  Parker  in  the  old  Saxon  charac- 
ter at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  Thomas  Wal- 
'«ingham's  Hutory,  printed  in  foUo,  at  London, 
in  I574i  and  i^hnled  die  next  year  at  Zurich. 
The  life  was  hrou^u  iown  by  Asier  only  to 
his  forty-fifth  year,  or,  according  to  his  com- 
fiutlKian,  die  year  (^  Christ  893';  the  rest  has 
.^fMD  added  from  authors  of  later  date.  Another 
work,  under  the  title  .of.  "  Absbeiui's  Aan^," 
was  publisbsd  by  Dr.  Qtie,  io-folio,  at  Oxford, 
in  tici9i.  It  hu  bMD  doubted,  whcAcr  his 
tuple  Jias  not  been  pBcfixed  without  sofficient 
au^rily  10  a  ct^kctitin,  ydiidi,  at  its  first  np~ 


pearance,  was  ansriymous :  bul  6te Joariicd  c<£i 
tor  makes  no  question  of  its  authenticity;  and 
the  copious  manner  in  which  it  treW  of  th« 
fortunes  of  Alfred  favours  tliis  opinfon.  As^r 
rius  has  the  rt^patation  of  a  very  faithful  hilio- 
rian.  T|ie  time  of  his  death  is  Ax-ed  by  Qodr 
win  in  883.  hut  bv  Cave  ip  909,  Godwin  dt 
Pr^iuL  Fefs.  de  Hiit.  Lai-  lib.  ii.  c.  39,  Ni-, 
(koUan'f  English  Histarical  Lih'orj,  p.  47.  ed. 
1736.     Cav.  Hist.  Li(- — E, 

ASSER,  a  Jewish  rabbi  of  the  fifdi  century, 
wrote,  with  the  assistance  of  Hamai,  "  The 
Talmud  pf  Babylon,"  so  called  from  the  city 
where  it  was  compiled.  This  collection,  coatr 
Dicnted  upon  in  547  by  the  rabbi  Mair,  and  af- 
terwards by  anodier  Asser,  was  printed  at  Ley- 
den,  in  4to.  in  1630;  and  witli  various  notes, 
in  twelve  volumes  folio,  yt  Amsterdam  in  1744. 
Now.  Diet.  Hitt.~E. 

ASSHETON,  William,  an  EngUsh  cpi- 
scoj^lian  divine,  rector  of  Beckenbam  in  Kent* 
was  bom  at  Middlcton  in  Lancashire  in  the  year 
1641,  sod  was  educated  at  Brazen  Nose  Gpl- 
lege,  Oxford.  He  was  frequently  ch(»cn  proCr 
tor  for  Rochester  in  convocation  ;  a  proof  that 
he  was  thought  a  worthy  representative  of  his 
order.  In  his  professional  character  lie  appears 
to  have  been  ^itbful  and  assiduous.  With  a 
considerablp  share  of  ability  and  learning,  and, 
doubtleits,  with  genuine  integrity  andpnrity,  be 
defended  the  established  system  of  religion; 
and  he  wrote  several  useful  pieces  on  subjects  of 
morality  and  practical  religion.  It  will  not 
however,  at  present,  be  considered  as  any  proof 
of  the  liberaiityof  his  spirit,  or  the  soundness  <^ 
llis  judgment,  diat  he  wrote  expressly  against  to- 
leration, and  in  defence  of  beljef  in  apparitions. 
He  published  his  "  Toleration  disapproved," 
at  Oxford  in  1670  ;  and  his  "  Cases  of  Scai^ 
dal  and  Persecution,"  in  1674.  His  *' Pos- 
-ability  of  Apparitions,"  was  occasioned  by  the 
story  of  Mrs.  Veal,  since  prefixed  to  "  Di^in- 
court  on  Death."  Assheion  was  a  strenuous 
advocate  for  monarchy,  and  *in  1685  wrote 
"  The  Royal  Apology,"  in  defence  of  James 
II.  yct,  in  1688,  he  hapfuly  transferred  his  loy.. 
alty  to  William  and  Mary,  and  wrote,  "  A  sea- 
sonafale  VindicacioD  of  their  present  Majesties  ;" 
declaring  to  the  world  the  reasons  which  induced 
him  to  swear  allegiajoce  to  them.  He  wrote 
against  popery,  and  in  defence  of  die  Trinity. 
This  divine  is,  perhaps,  chiefly  cntided  to  ni&- 
(Borial  38  the  first  prqjector  ot  the  scheme  fcir 
providing  for  olergymen's  widows  and  othen, 
by  a  jointure  payable  out  of  the  mergers*  com- 
pany. The  worthy  doctor  took  great  pains  to 
bring  dlis  scheme  to  poricctiaa,  and  had  the  iA- 
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lis^tion  to  see  it  accomplished,  as  appears  from 
his  "  Account  of  the  Rise,  Progress;  and  Ad- 
vantages of  Dr.  Assheton's  Proposal,  &c." 
printed  in  1 7 1 3-  For  want,  however,  of  an  ac- 
icurate  acquaintance  with  the  doctrine  of  annui- 
ties, the  plan  was  erroneously  constructed,  and 
the  society  was  not  able  completely  to  make 
good  its  proposals.  Asshcton  died  at  nis  rectory 
in  1711,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age. 
iTecii,  Athen.  Oxon.  Watts's  Lift  of  Dr. 
AiihtUn.     B'leg.  Bt'xt. — E. 

ASTELL,  Mary,  an  English  lady,  who 
distinguished  herself  as  a  writer,  was  bom  at 
Newcastle  upon  Tync  in  1668.  She  was  the 
(laughter  of  a  merchant  \  and  from  her  uncle,  a 
clergyman,  received  an  education  more  literary 
and  scientific,  than  was  at  that  time  usually  eiven 
to  young  women.  She  was  instructed  in  philoso- 
phy, mathematics,  and  logic,  and  in  the  Latin 
and  French  languages.  At  ahout  twenty  years  of 
age  she  left  Newcastle,  and  spent  die  remainder 
of  her  life  in  or  near  London,  still  devoting  a 
ffreat  part  of  her  time  to  study.  Lametiting  the 
ignorance  then  prevalent  among  the  generality 
of  her  sex,  she  endeavoured  to  excite  in  them  a 
desire  of  knowledge,  hy  publishing  -"  A  serious 
Proposal  to  the  Ladies,  wherein  a  Method  is 
offered  for  the  Improvement  of  their  Minds," 
j)rinted  in  i2mo.  at  London  in  1697.  Her  pro- 
posal was  the  establishment  of  a  seminary  for 
female  education.  It  excited  so  much  attention, 
that  a  certain  great  lady,  not  mentioned  by  name, 
but  probably  the  queen,  formed  a  design  of 
■giving  ten  thousand  pounds  towards  erecting  a 
sort  of  college  for  the  education  and  improve- 
ment of  the  female  sex,  and  as  an  asylum  to 
juch  ladies  as  might  wish  to  retire  iiom  the 
.world  :  hot  this  laudable  design  was  frustrated 
iy  the  unnecessary  caution  of  bishop  Burnet, 
■who  suggested  to  the  ladvi  that  such  an  insticu- 
<ion  would  too  much  resemble  a  nunnery.  Mrs. 
Astetl  wrote  "  Reflections  on  Marriage,"  pub- 
lished in  1700  and  1705,  in  consequence,  as  it 
is  said,  of  her  disappointment  in  a  man  iage  con- 
tract with  an  eminent  clergyman.  Tins  lady 
was  a  zealous  defender  of  the  system  commonly 
flcemed  orthodox  in  religion;  and  in  politics 
'Was  a  staunch  advocate  for  the  doctrine  of  non- 
Tcsistance.  She  pubiislied  some  controversial 
pieces,  particuhrlv,  "  Moderation  truly  stated;" 
■*'  A  fair  Waywith  the  Dissenters  ;"  "  An  im- 
partial Enquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  Rebel- 
lion ;"  and  "  A  Vindication  of  the  Royal  Mar- 
tyr;" all  printed  in  4to.  in  1 704.  Her  most 
elaborate  performance  was  a  large  octavo  vo- 
4unie,  published  in  1705,  entitled,  *'  The  Chris- 
tian Religion  as  professed  by  a  Daughter  of  the 


Church  of  England."  Dr.  Waterlaod  called  it 
a  very  good  book.  In  the  controversial  part, 
she  has  had  the  courage  to  attack  Locke  and 
Tillotson.  Towards  the  close  of  her  life,  Mrs. 
Astell  suiFered  the  severe  affliction  of  a  cancer  in 
her  breast,  and  bore  the  pain  of  amputation  with 
uncommon    fortitude.     She   died   in   the    year 

17.1'- 

Mrs.  Astell  appears  to  have  been  a  woman  of 
very  austere  manners  and  ri^d  principles,  and  to 
have  possessed  no  extraordinary  talents  as  a 
writer.  At  a  later  period,  when  female  educa- 
tion has  been  so  much  improved,  that  a  nevr 
zra  of  female  character  has  commenced,  such 
an  authoress  would  scarcely  be  noticed  :  but,  at 
a  time  when  few  women  read,  and  hardly  any  ' 
wrote,  it  was  meritorious  to  suggest  hints,  how- 
ever rude  and  Imperfect,  for  the_  improvement  of 
female  education ;  and  it  may  be  worth  record- 
ing, that  a  century  ago,  a  woman  ventured  to 
think,  and  to  say  in  print,  that  "  women,  who 
ought  to  be  retired,  are,  for  this  reason,  designed 
for  speculation,"  and  that  "  great  impiovc- 
mcnts  might  be  made  in  the  sciences,  were  not 
women  enviously  excluded  from  this  their  pro- 
per business."  It  may  deserve  mention  concern- 
ing tliis  lady,  that  she  valued  her  time  too  much 
to  suffer  it  to  be  often  interrupted  by  trifiiiig  vi- 
sitors ;  and  that,  though  she  had  not  learned  the 
modem  refinement  of  dictating  lies  to  servants, 
she  would  often  prevent  such  mtruders,  as  she 
saw  them  approach,  hy  jestingly  saying  to  them, 
"  Mrs.  Astell  is  not  at  home."  Ballard's  Me- 
moirs of  Britiih  Ladies,  ed.  8vo.  1775-  Btog, 
Brit.—E. 

ASTERIUS,  a  Christian  writer  of  the  Arian 
sect,  fiouiisbed  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century.  He  was  a  native  of  Cappadocia,  and 
by  profession  a  sophist.  Forsaking  gentilism, 
he  professed  Christianity.  In  the  time  of  Maxi- 
mian's  persecution,  probably  about  the  year 
504,  his  courage  failed  him,  and  he  consented  to 
sacrihce  to  the  pagan  divinities;  but  he  wai 
afterwards  recalled  to  the  faith  by  his  master. 
Lucian  of  Antioch.  He  associated  much  with 
Arian  bishops,  frequented  their  synods,  and  was 
desirous  of  being  himself  bishop  of  some  city  ; 
but,  on  account  of  his  temporary  lapse  into  pa- 
ganism, this  honour  was  refused  him.  He 
wrote  books  in  defence  of  Arianism,  whicli 
gave  great  offence  to  Athanasius,  who  calls  him 
a  cunning  sophist  atid  patron  of  heresy  :  he  was 
also  the  author  of  *'  Commentaries  on  the 
Psalms,  tiie  Gospels,  and  the  Epistle  to  ihc 
Romans,"  and  several  other  books,  which  Jerom 
says,  {Hieron.  de  Vir.  111.  c.  94,)  were  mucb 
read  by  men  of  his  partv.  A  few  fragmcats  only 
'3K 
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rema!n  of  this  wiilcr,  in  citadoos  made  b^ 
Athana8ius>  (Orat  2.  Cont.  Ar.  n.  37.  Orat. 
3.  It.  2.  De  Synod,  n.  18,  &cc.)  Eusebius, 
(Eoseb.  Cont.  Marc.  lib.  i.  c.  4,  &c.)  and 
Ep^hanius,  (Hkf.  7a.)  Lardter's  Cred.  Pt 
ii,  c.  60.  §  9.  Dvpin.  Cav.  Hisl.  Lit. — E. 

ASTERIuS,  bishop  of  Amasea  in  Pontus, 
a  native  of  Antioch,  flourished  in  the  fourth 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  An- 
cient writers  take  bttle  notice  of  himi  but  we 
leftni  from  his  own  remains,  that  he  received 
his  early  instruction  from  a  Scythian  slave ; 
that  he  lived  near  the  time  of  Juliao,  and  thu 
he  continued  to  a  great  age.  Extracts  from  his 
sermons  arc  preserved  by  Photius,  (Cod.  271.J 
five  entire  Homilies  were  printed  in  Greek 
aiMl  Latin  by  Rubenius,  in  410.  at  Antwerp,  in 
1615  ;  and  six  others  were  added,  togetherwitb 
the  extracts  of  Phoiius,  by  Combelii,  in  his 
supplement  to  the  "  Bibiiothcca  Patrum," 
printed  in  1648.  Dupin,  who  has  given  a  di- 
Gtincl  account  of  these  homilies,  allows  thea 
much  commendation.  The  charactera  and  de- 
scriptions, he  says,  are  excellent ;  the  explana- 
tions of  scripture  ingenious,  and  the  thoughts 
and  reflections  solid  and  useful :  yet  we  do  oat 
apprehend  they  would  be  much  admired  by  a  mo- 
dem auditory.  Dupin.  Cav.  Hisl.  Lit.  Fair, 
Bib.  GroK.  lib.  v.  c.  28.  §  7— E.    ' 

ASTERIUS  URBANUS,  a  Christian  £> 
vine,  whether  bishop  or  presbyter  is  uncertain, 
lived  about  the  beginning  of  tnc  third  century- 
He  wasprobably  theauthorof  a  treatise  against 
the  Montanists,'  of  which  large  extracts  arc 
preserved  in  Euscbiiis.  The  work  was  the  sub- 
•tance  of  the  author's  arguments  in  a  disputa- 
tion which  he  held  at  Ancyra  in  Galatia. 
EKSfh.  Hist.  Ecc.  lib.  V.  c.  16,  17.  Cav.  Hist. 
Lit.      Lardner's  Crtd.  part  2.  c.  53. — E. 

ASTRONOME,  L%  an  historian  and  as- 
tromer  of  the  ninth  century,  was  the  author  of 
a  "  Life  of  the  Emperor  Louis  le  Debonnaire." 
He  passed  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  the  court  of 
that  prince,  under  whom  he  had  some  honoura- 
ble post.  It  appears  from  this  work,  that  he 
sometimes  conversed  with  that  prince  on  astro- 
nomical subjects,  and  that  he  made  the  science 
of  astronomy  his  particular  study.  The  work, 
which  was  written  in  Latin,  has  been  translated 
into  French  by  Cousin.  The  original  may  be 
eeenin  the  second  volume  of  "Du  Chcsne's  Col- 
lection of  Historians."    Neuv.  Diet.  Hist. — E. 

ASTRUC.  John,  M.D.  an  eminent  French 
physician  and  medical  writer,  was  born  in  1684 
at  ^auve  in  the  diocese  of  AInis,  and  studied  phy- 
sic in  the  university  of  Montpelicr,  oi  which 
be  became  a  doctor  and  professor.  He  appeared 


as  a  writer  so  soon  as  1702,  and  several  of  his 
early  treatises  relate  to  the  theory  of  digestion. 
After  the  plague  had  visited  Marseilles  in  1710, 
he  distinguished  himself  by  taking  a  principal 
part  in  thedi?!pute  which  arose  among  the  phy- 
sicians, whether  it  was  an  imported  or  a  hoine- 
bred  disease ;  and  he  strongly  supported  the  doc- 
trine (w^iich  nothing  but  an  inveterate  spirit  of 
dogmatism  could  have  called  in  questioo)  of  its 
cont3C[iuu5  nature.  His  capital  work,  *'  De 
Morbis  Venereis,"  appeared  first  in  1736,  bat 
was  several  times  reprinted  with  addittoos.  It 
abbunib  in  learned  disquisition,  and  w^  long 
(if  it  is  not  at  this  day)  the  standard  of  soua3 
practice.  The  author  watrciiy  contends  for  tho 
novelty  of  the  disease  in  Europe,  and  its  importa- 
tion  by  the  discoverers  of  America.  In  1737  he 
published  a  quarto  volume  of  "  Memoiis  rela- 
tive to  the  Natuial  History  of  Languedoc,** 
which  contained  a  particular  account'of  the  nu-^ 
ncral  watcn  of  Balaruc.  His  reputation  had 
now  become  so  considerate,  that  the  faculty  of 
Paris  adopted  him  as  a  member  in  1743,  aod- 
tfae  king  created  him  one  of  bis  consulting  phv- 
sictans,  and  gave  him  the  place  of  professor  in 
the  Royal  College  at  Paris.  A  great  coocoursa 
of  students  from  all  pans  atientfed  his  lectures^ 
so  that  his  school  was  often  too  small  fw  the 
auditors.  He  continued  to  publish  various  works^ 
as  "  A  Treatise  on  Pathologj',"  and  another 
"  On  Therapeutics  ;"  and  he  entered  deeply  in- 
to the  dispute  between  the  physicians  and  sur- 
geons of  Paris,  in  which  his  learning  furnished 
him  with  many  curious  facts  concerning  the  an- 
cient state  of  the  two  branches  of  medicine  Jn 
the  kingdom.  In  1756  he  published  tome 
*'  Doubts  on  the  Inoculation  of  the  Small-poxr 
addressed  to  the  Faculty  of  Paris."  In  1759, 
*'  A  Treatise  on  Tumours  and  Ulcers,"  in  two 
vols.  izmo.  written  in  French,  appeared  with- 
out his  name.  It  contains  many  valuable  ob- 
servations ;  and  was  among  the  first  works 
which  denied  that  marks  were  produced  by  the 
mother's  imagination^  His  popular  performance^ 
"  On  the  Diseases  of  Women,"  in  French,  four 
vols.  i2mo.  was  published  in  1761,  Two  more 
volumes  were  added  in  176^  ;  and  a  separate  vo- 
lume "  On  Midwifery,"  in  1766.  ScverM 
smaller  pieces  on  medical  topics  came  from  his 
pen  at  ditFerent  times  )  and  a  posthumous  work 
of  his  in  410,  entitled,  "  Memoirs  relative  to  the 
History  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Montpel- 
lier,"  was  edited  by  Mr.  Lorry  in  1767.  Be- 
sides these  numerous  producrions  in  his  own 
profession,  he  wrote  "  Conjectures  on  the  ori- 
ginal Memoirs  used  by  Moses  in  writing  Gene~ 
sis,"  12010.  1753;  and  '*  A  Disserurioa  oa 
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theldmiaterialiCy  iittd  ImmortaiUtyof  tlieSoul," 
Jaino.  1755. 

I)r.  Astroc  vi'3s  nistU  Artt  physician  to  Au- 

tusws,  king  of  Poland)  and  aptnt  .some  lime  at 
is  court ;  but  fir.Jiiig  tliat  cliis  siruution  was  a 
.restraint  on  his  litcrury  pursuits,  he  quitted  it. 
He  dieJ  at  Paris,  May  5.  1766,  in  the  cighty- 
■thinl  year  of  his  age.  Ht  wai  a  modest,  polite, 
»nd  bcLievdlcnt  man,  wlmlly  attached  to  the 
pleasures  of  hi^  family  and  W16  closet*  He  spent 
all  the  time  he  could  spare  from  his  studjes  in  the 
education  of  his  son,  and  in  conversation  with 
young  persons  of  die  profi:ssion,  wliom  he  loved 
to  guide  and  instruct.  His  worlds,  though  not 
free  from  iiuccuracies,  abound  In  various  and 
agreealilc  information,  awl  arc  written  in  a  good 
taste,  wi[))  a  candid  and  judicious  spirit  of  criti- 
cism, and  every  where  display  a  zeal  for  the 
welfare  of  mankind.  Nouv.  Did.  Hist.  Hal- 
ier,  Bibl.  Mtd.  torn,  iv — A- 

ASTYAGES,  king  of  the  Mcdes,_son  of 
Cyaxaies.  is  reckoned  to  have  commenced  hjs 
rej^n  B.  C.  594.  The  history  of  this  remote 
period  is  so  mingled  with  fable,  that  little  de- , 
pendance  can  be  placed  upon  it  b^ond  the  ac- 
count of  a  few  leadiug  events.  The  story  of 
Astyages  is  chiefly  memorable  from  its  con- 
nexion with  that  of  the  great  eastern  conqueror, 
Cyrus ;  and  Hcrodotm  relates  it  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  Astyage«  married  his  daughter 
Mandane  to  a  Persian  nobleman  niuned  Cam- 
byseG.  During  her  pregnancy,  he  had  a  dream, 
which  was  interpreted  to  signify,  that  the  child 
to  bebomshould  rule  over  all  Asia.  This  pre- 
diction lo  much  alarmed  Astyages,  that  he  re- 
solved to  destroy  the  child ;  and  at  its  birth  de- 
livered it  for  this  purpose  to  one  Harpagus,  who, 
moved  by  compastiop,  disobeyed  the  ccHnmand, 
and  cmrusted  the  infant  Cyrus  to  one  of  the 
king's  herdsmen,  by  whom  he  was  brought  up. 
On  the  discovery  of  this  fraud,  when  Cyrus  was 
-ten  years  old,  Astyages  caused  the  only  son  of 
Harpagus  to  be  killed,  and  his  flesh  to  be  served 
vp  to  him  in  a  banquet.  Harpagus,  who  at  iirst 
dissembled  his  resentment  of  this  monstrous  \s».z- 
barity,  nourished  the  secret  intentions  of  revenge, 
which  he  afterwards  put  in  practice,  by  calhng 
Cyrus,  now  grown  up  to  manhood,  out  of  Per- 
sia, whither  he  had  been  sent  to  his  real  parents, 
and  enabling  him  to  raise  a  revo^  against  his 
grandfather.  Astyages  was  defeated  t  and  in 
rc\enEC  for  the  want  of  foresight  of  the  magi, 
who  nad  assured  him  that  all  danger  from  his 
grandson  was  at  an  end,  caused  them  all  to  be  im- 
paled. Id  a  second  engagement  he  was  again  de- 
feated and  made  prisoner.  Cyrus  deposed  him, 
and  rendered  the  Medes  (ubject  to  the  Persians. 


Astyages  had-  at  thi*  time  reigned  thirty-five 
years.  He  was  suffered  to  live,  confined  to  his 
palace,  till  the  natural  period  of  his  days. 

Xenophon,  in  his  "  Cyropsedia,  (which, 
however,  the  "best  critics  have  always  consi- 
dered rather  as  a  work  of  fiction  than  true  his- 
tory) represents  the  matter  very  differently ; 
and  dfticribes  Cyrus  as  openly  educated  at  the 
court  of  his  grandfather  Astyages,  who  retained 
the  crown  till  his  death,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Cyaxarcs  11.  Astyages  is  by  some 
reckoned  to  be  the  Ahaiutrus  of  the  Jewish 
scriptures.     Univcrs.  Hist. — A. 

ATAHUALPA,  or  Atabalipa,  last  inca 
of  Peru,  was  the  son  of  Huana  Capac  by  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Qjito  [  and,  at  the 
deatn  of  his  father  in  1519,  was  appointeil  his 
successor  in  ^he  conquered  province  of  Quito, 
while  his  elder  brother  Huascar,  descended  from 
a  virgin  of  the  sun,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
Peru.  A  civil  war  soon  arose  between  the  bro- 
thers, which  ended  in  the  defeat  and  captivity 
of  Huascar;  and  Atahualpa  secured  his  own 
usurped  autliority  over  the  Peruvian  empire  by 
putting  to  death  all  of  the  royal  race,  called  child- 
ren of  the  sun,  whom  he  could  get  within  his 
power.  During  the  course  of  this  war,  the 
Spanish  adventurer  Pizarro  arrived  in  Peru, 
and  was  sofFered,  without  opposition,  to  pene- 
trate to  the  town  of  Caxamalca,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  camp  of  Atahualpa.  This 
prince,  confiding  in  Pizarro's  professions  of 
friendship,  made  a  visit,  with  a  splendid  and 
numerous  train,  to  the  Spanish  quarters.  When 
he  arrived,  the  friar  Valverdc  addressed  him 
in  an  harangue,  explaining  the  nature  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  the  authority  of  the 
pope,  and  terminating  with  a  requisition  to  the 
.  mca,  that  he  should  embrace  the  catholic  faith, 
and  acknowledge  himself  a  vassal  of  the  king 
of  Castile,  Ine  astonished  prince  demaoif 
ed  by  what  authority  he  was  enjoined  such 
Strange  compliances,  and  where  the  priest  had 
learned  these  extraordinary  thing.i :  "  In  this 
book,"  replied  V:Uverde,  reaching  him -his  bre- 
viaiT.  The  inca  turned  over  rfie  leaves,  put  the 
book  to  his  ear,  and  saying,  "  This  is  silent,  it 
tells  me  nothing  ;"  threw  it  disdainfully  on  the 
ground.  "  To  arms !  (cried  die  furious  Va]- 
verde)  revenge  the  profanation  offered  to  our 
holy  rehgion T"  Immediately  the  Spaniards,  who 
had  been  prepared  for  the  scene,  fell  upon  the 
innocent  Peruvians,  massacred  numbers  of 
them  without  mere V,  and  seised  the  penon  of 
the  inca  himself,  the  great  object  of  Pizarro's 
treacherous  designs.  They  retained  ^m  in  a 
respectful  kind  of  captivity,  issuing  in  his  name 
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such  or^rs  as  they  thought  conducive  to  their 
own  security,  which  wfcre  inipiicitly  obeyed. 
Atahualpa  offered,  as  a  ransom",  to  fill  the  room 
in  which  he  was  kept  with  vessels  of  gold  as 
high  as  he  could  reach.  By  the  faithful  exer- 
tions of  his  subjects,  this  immense  mass  of  trea- 
sure was  nearly  collected  ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
the  inca  was  allowed  to  sacrifice  to  hi^  own 
lafcty  the  life  of  his  captive  brother  Huascar. 
The  greedy  Spaniards  divided  the  rich  spoil  of 
Peru  among  them,  but  the  inca  was  still  kept 
in  confinement.  He  now  became  an  object  of 
contention  between  the  soldiers  of  Pizarro,  and 
those  newly  arrived  under  Almagro ;  and  the 
latter  demanded  his  life,  that  tliere  might  be  no 
pretext  of  inequality  in  sharing  the  fiiture  plun- 
der of  Peru,  under  the  idea  of  its  being  the  inca's 
ransom.  Pizarro  at  length  consented  to  the 
sacrifice  ;  and  this  abominable  scene  of  perfidy 
and  injustice  was  concluded  by  a  mock  trial,  in 
which,  on  the  most  absurd  charges,  Atahualpa 
was  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  be  burnt 
alive.  He  was  instantly  led  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cotion,  where  the  promise  of  mitigating  his 
punishment  induced  him  to  submit  to  the  cere- 
mony of  baptism.  As  soon  as  it  was  perform- 
ed, he  was  strangled  at  the  stake,  A.  D.  1533. 
H.aberlsoti'i  Hist,  of  Amertca. — A. 

ATHALIAH,  daughter  of  Ahab  (2  Kings 
viii.  18.)  or  of  Omri  (ib.  ver.  28,  and  2  Chron. 
xxii.  2;),  wife  of  Jehoram  king  of  Judah,  and 
mother  of  Ahaziah,  soon  after  the  accession  of 
ber  son  to  the  crown  of  Judah,  was  an  evil 
counsellor  to  her  son  ;  and  after  his  death,  that 
she  might  ascend  the  throne,  massacred  alt  the 
princes  of  the  royal  house,  except  the  infant 
Joash,  who  was  concealed  by  Jehoshaba  the 
daughter  of  Jehoram.  She  possessed  the  king* 
dom  seven  years ;  at  the  expiration  of  which, 
the  infant  king  was  presented  to  the  people,  and 
crowned  in  the  temple;  and  Athalian,  brought 
to  the  temple  by  the  shouts  of  the  people,  was, 
by  the  order  of  Jehoiada  the  high  priest,  put  to 
death.  This  story  is  made  the  sul^cct  of  one  of 
Racine's  finest  tragedies.     2  Kings  xi. — E. 

ATHANASIUS,  honoured  with  the  appel- 
lation of  saint,  a  celebrated  Christian  bishop  of 
the  fourth  century,  "was  a  native  ofEgypt,  and 
"probahly  (Orat.  i.  cont.  Arian.)  of  Alexandria. 
rhe  exact  time  of  hi.s  birth  is  not  known  ;  nor 
do  any  authentic  accounts  remain  of  his  parent- 
age, infancy,  or  education.  Ruffinus's  story 
oT  his  imitating  the  ceremonies  of  the  church  in 
play,  while  a  child,  and  baptising  his  conjirades, 
is  given  up  by  Oupin,  and  by  Cave  himself  in 
his  last  work.  In  his  early  studies,  his  attcn- 
tioQ  was  chicSy  turned  to  theology,  and>  de- 


voting himself  to  the  church,  he  was  nrdsiDol 
a  deacon  under  Alexander,  bishop  of  Alexati- 
dria.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite  widi 
that  prelate,  for  he  was  employed  as  his  secre- 
tary, and  accompanied  him  to  the  council  of 
Nice,  (Ath.  Apol.  ii.  Soc.  lib.  i.  c.  8.J  and 
was  nominated  by  him  as  his  successor.  Alex- 
ander dying  in  the  year  326,  five  months  after  die 
council  of  Nice,  Athanasius  was,  by  the  ge- 
neral voice  of  the  people,  chosen  bishop  of  the 
church  of  Alexandria,  and  was  ordained  by  the 
bishops  of  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Pen tapolis,  assem- 
bled in  that  city.  This  is  attested  by  a  synodt- 
cal  letter,  preserved  by  Athanasius,  (Apol.  ii.) 
in  which  is  contradicted  the  account  of  the- 
Arians,  who  asserted,  that  he  was  ordained  by 
seven  bishops  alone,  against  the  will  of  the  rcst^ 
When  accounts  directly  contradict  each  other 
concerning  a  recent  and  public  fact,  tt  is  ia 
vain,  at  the  distance  of  1400  years,  to  attempt 
to  ascertain  the  truth.  Athanasius  was  proba- 
bly at  this  time  not  more  than  thirty  years  of 
age,  for  he  speaks  of  the  persecution  of  Maxi- 
min,  (Ep.  ad  Solit.)  as  an  event  c^  which  he 
had  heard  from  his  fathers,  and  he  lived  foity- 
six  years  after  his  episcopal  ordination. 

During  the  life  of  Alexander,  his  predecessor, 
Athanasius  had  entered  with  great  vehemence 
into  the  dispute  which  at  that  time  agitated  the 
whole  Christian  world,  concerning  the  person 
of  Christ;  and  at  the  council  of  Nice,  thougii 
then  only  a  deacon,  had  distinguished  himsm 
by  a  violent  speech  against  Arius.  Upon  the 
death  of  his  master,  and  his  advancement  to  the 
prelacy,  he  became  tlie  head  trf  the  catholic 
party  in  the  contest  with  the  Arians,  and 
through  his  whole  life  maintained  the  struggle 
with  inflexible  firmness,  and  irreconcileable 
hostility.  To  the  defiince  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  he  consecrated  all  his  time  and  talents ; 
and  his  zeal  for  this  cause  was  such,  that  he 
thought  no  sacrifice  too  great  in  its  support. 

The  Arians,  who,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
demnation of  iheirlcaderin  the  council  of  Nic^. 
were  still  numerous  and  powerful,  had  in  Alex- 
andria united  with  the  Meletian  party,  in  op- 
posing the- bishop  of  AleTtandria,  and,  with  the  ' 
support  of  their  interest,  were  endeavouring  to 
obtain  the  restoration  of  Arius  to  the  catholic 
communion.  They  30  far  succeeded,  as  to 
obtain  a  request  to  this  e^ct  from  the  emperor 
Constantine' to  Athanasius;  and  Euscbius  of 
Nicomcdia,  the  zealous  friend  and  pan'on  of 
Arius,  at  the  same  time,  in  an  importunate 
and  menacing  letter,  urged  the  bishop  to  com- 
pliance. Athanasius-  resolutely  withstood  these 
soliciDtions,  aad  ^e  rescntmeat  of  the  Ariaa 
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fBxtj  was  inflamed.  Detcrminei],  if  possible, 
te  remove  so  formidable  an  adversary,  in  die 
year  331  they  brought  several  accusations 
against  him  before  the  emperor.  They  charged 
him  with  having  tyrannically  oppressed  the  in- 
babitants  of  Alexandria  by  a  tax  on  their  vest- 
ments ;  sacrilegiously  caused  a  chalice  in  one  of 
their  churches  to  be  broken  ;  and  traitorously 
assisted  the  emperor's  rival,  Fhilumenus,  by 
supplying  him  with  money.  The  emperor  sum- 
moned A^anasius  before  him  i  and,  having 
upon  examination  found  him  innocent,  sent 
him  back  to  Alexander  with  a  letter  of  acquittal 
and  approbaiioa.  The  enemies  of  Athanasius 
repeated  their  attack.  They  revived  one  of  the 
former  charges,  deposing,  that  one  Macarius, 
sent  by  htm  to  cxpcU  Ischyrus  a  presbyter 
in  church  of  Mareotis,  had  rushed  upon  him 
in  the  church,  overturned  the  sacred  table 
and  broken  the  chalice:  they  asserted,  that  he 
had  whipped,  of  imprisoned,  six  of  their  bi- 
shops ^  and  Aey  even  accused  hitn  of  having 
murdered,  or  mutilated,  Arsenius,  a  Meletian 
bishop.  (Sozora.  lib.  iii  c.  25.  Socrat.  lib.  ii. 
c.  27.  Athan.  Ap.  ii.)  The  accusations,  were 
referred  by  the  emperor  to  a  synod  at  Cxsarea ; 
but  Athanasius  refused  to  appear  before  a  tri- 
buital  of  enemies.  Another  council  was,  soon 
afterwards,  in  the  year  535,  by  Constaotine's 
order,  summoned  at  Tyre,  {Socrat.  lib.  ii.  c.  z8. 
Sozom.  lib.  ii.  c.  35.  &c.}  and  the  bishop, 
after  a  long  refiisal,  at  last  obeyed  the  emperor's 
peremptory   commands,   and  appeared   in  the 

Eresence  of  sixty  bishops,  to  make  his  defence. 
[is  reply  to  the  charge  conccniing  the  six 
bishops  docs  not  appear.  From  that  which  re- 
spected Arsenius  he  effectually  exculpated  him- 
self, by  producing  Arsenius  alive  and  unhurt, 
in  the  midst  of  the^assembly.  With  regard  to 
the  afiair  of  the  chalice,  a  deputation  of  six 
bishops  was  appointed  to  make  inquiry  on  the 
spot :  they  inquired,  and  returned  with  a  con- 
firmation of  the  chai^.  In  the  mean  time, 
some  of  the  members  of  the  synod  went  to  con- 
secrate a  church  at  Jerusalem,  and  there  re- 
ceived Arius  into  communion ;  while  Athana- 
sius, who  foresaw  the  probable  issue  of  the 
trial,  seised  the  oppoitunity,  which  a  bark,  just 
then  hoisting  sail  for  Constantinople,  offered 
him,  of  presenting  himself  before  the  emperor. 
With  that  intrepichty  which  so  strongly  marked 
the  character  of  this  prelate,  he  encountered 
his  sovereign,  as  he  was  passing  on  horseback 
through  riie  principal  street  of  Constantinople, 
(Ath.  Apol.  ii.  Socrat.  lib.  i.  c.  34,  35.)  and 
entreated  an  audience.  The  emperor  listened 
(o  his  Gon^ints,  and  summoned  the  members 


of  the  council  to  appear  before  him,  that  the 
cause  might  be  fairly  examined.  When  they 
came,  however,  instead  of  renewing  their  for- 
tner  accusations,  they  brought  against  Aihana- 
sius  an  entirely  new  charge;  that  he  had  at- 
tempted to  detain  the  ships  at  Alexandria  which 
supplied  Constantinople  with  corn,  of  which 
they  were  then  in  want.  Upon  this,  Constan- 
tine,  wl. ether  from  resentnient,  conviction,  or 
policy,  it  may  be  difficult  to  determine,  con- 
sented to  his  degradation,  and  the  council  pro- 
nounced upon  him  a  sentence  of  deposition  and 
banishment.  In  a  remote  province  of  Gaul, 
but  in  the  hosjiitable  court  of  Treves,  the  prelate 
passed  about  eighteen  months  in  exile  ;  his  see, 
m  the  mean  time,  remaining  unoccupied.  Wc 
assign  this  period,  as  the  synod  of  Jerusalem  was- 
heldat  the  lattt^r  end  of  the  year  335,  and  Atha- 
nasius was  restored  soon  after  the  oeadi  of  Con- 
stantine,  by  a  letter  of  Constantius  bearing  date 
15.  Cal.  Jul.  Ann.  337,  Theodorct  makes  the 
duration  of  tliis  exile  two  years  and  four  months, 
which  account  is  adopted  Dy  Gibbon  1  and  Epi- 
phanius  strangely  says,  that  he  remained  in  the- 
parts  of  Italy  twelve  or  fourteen  years.  Haer.  68. 
Upon  the  death  of  Constantine,  Athanasius, 
being  by  an  honourable  edict  of  Constantius  re- 
stored to  his  country,  resumed  his  episcopal 
functions.  (Theodor.  lib.  ii.  c.  3-  Socr.  lib.  iL 
c.  2.  Soz.  lib.  iii.  c.  i.)  The  Arians,  how- 
ever, treated  this  proceeding  as  an  offence 
against  synodical  authority  ;  and  a  council  of 
ninety  bishops,  of  whom  the  leaders  were 
Theognis,  bishop  of  Nice,  Theodore  of  Hera- 
clea,  and  Eusebius,  lately  of  Nicomedia,  now 
of  Constantinople,  was  held  at  Antiochin  341, 
which  confitmed  the  former  deposition  ojf 
Athanasius,  and  placed  in  the  see  of  Alexandria 
oiie  of  their  own  party,  Gregory  of  Cappado- 
cia :  and  the  young  emperor,  who  was  easily 
brought  over  to  their  interest,  confirmed  the 
nommation  by  giving  instructions  to  the  prefect 
of  Egypt  to  support  the  new  primate  with  the 
civil  and  military  powers  of  the  country  :  a 
most  injurious  act  of  tyranny,  which  no  pre- 
tence of  purity  of  faith  could  justify.  Although 
the  conduct  or  Athanasius  had  received  the  sane-- 
tion  of  a  synod  which  he  had  called  at  Alexai^ 
dria,  he  found  himself  compelled  to  yield  to  su- 
perior force ;  and  fled  for  protection  and  support 
to  Julius,  bishop  of  Rome.  This  official  guar- 
dian of  the  catholic  fiiih  disapproved  of  the  doc- 
trines and  conduct  of  the  Eastern  churches,  and< 
gave  the  orthodox  exile  a  welcome  reception.. 
For  three  years  he  was  resident  atRome;  but  how 
he  employed  his  time  there,  we  are  not  informed. 
At  (he  expiratioQ  of  this  term,  he  wa&  si 
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<^  to  Lilian,  Iw  the  emperor  Constans,  who 
was  disjwscd  to  favour  the  catholic  party.  Here 
it  was  agreed,  that  a  new  council  shoukl  be 
belt!  to  stttle  tlic  drspuies  which  the  council  of 
Nice  had  not  been  able  to  terminate.  Sardica 
in  Iltyricum   was  the  place  fixed  upon  for  this 

fcncra!  council ;  and,  in  the  year  347,  assem- 
led  about  170,  or,  according  lo  some,  300, 
bishops,  of  which  73  were  from  the  eastern, 
and  the  rest  from  the  western  cliurches.  (Socr. 
lib.  ii.  c.  20.  So7X)ni.  lib.  iil.  c.  la.  Athan. 
Apol.  ii.)  But,  the  easteni  bishops  requiring, 
as  a  preliminary  condition  of  the  meeting,  that 
Athanasius  should  be  excluded  from  the  assem- 
bly and  from  communion,  the  western  bishops 
refused  this  condition,  and  the  two  parries  sepa- 
rated ;  the  partisans  of  Athanasius  remaining 
at  Sardica,  and  the  rest  assembUng  at  Philippo- 
polis.  Among  tlie  former,  this  prelate  was  rc- 
■vered  as  a  saint ;  among  the  latter,  he  was  held 
up,  together  with  Marcellus,  Paul,  atwi  As- 
clcpas,  who  had  likewise  been  condemned  in 
the  easteni  councils,  as  a  witJced  disturber  of 
the  peace  of  the  church.  The  latter  also  de- 
posed Pope  Julius,  and  Hosius  of  Corduba, 
who  had  supported  them  :  whilst  the  former,  in 
their  turn  deposed  Basil  of  Ancyra,  Theodore 
ofHeraclca,  and  many  others.  Constans  was 
so  intent  ujwn  the  restoration  of  Athanasius, 
whose  see  lay  within  the  dominions  of  his  bro- 
ther Constanrius,  that  he  peremptorily  demanded 
it  by  letter,  {Socrat.  lib.  ii.  c.  22.  Athan.  ad 
£oIit.)  and  threatened  him  with  war  in  case  of 
non-compliance.  The  timid  Constanrius  com- 
plied, and  wrote  three  letters  to  Athanasius,  to 
invite  his  return  to  his  see,  now  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Gregory,  and  to  give  liim  full  assur- 
ance of  safety.  (Ath.  Apol.  ii.  Socr.  lib.  ii. 
c.  23,)  The  prelate  before  his  return  to  Alex- 
andria, waited  upon  Constantius,  who  received 
htm  kindly,  but  expressed  a  wish  that  he 
would  allow  the  Arians  the  use  of  a  church 
within  his  diocese.  Athanasius  did  not  object 
to  the  proposal,  but  requested,  in  his  turn,  that 
his  brethren  might  be  indulged  in  the  same  man- 
ner in  those  places  where  Arianism  was  esta- 
blished. It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  intolerant 
spirit  of  these  times,  that  so  reasonaUe  a  plan 
could  not  be  carried  into  effect.  The  Arians, 
being  now  in  this  part  of  the  empire  the  ruling 
party,  were  less  disposed  to  tolcrarion  than  the 
depressed  Athanasians,  and,  when  they  were 
consulted  upon  t!ie  proposal,  coldly  replied,  that 
it  would  be  inconvenient.  Adianasius,  though 
in  this  instance  not  deficient  in  candour,  was 
not  cooled  in  his  zeal  for  the  catholic  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.  In  all  the  ciries  through  which 
hfc  passed,  be  admonished  the  people  (0  avoid 


the  Arians,  ind  to  receive  into  their  commu* 
nion  none  but  those  who  would  admit  into  their 
creed  the  term  ceasuistantial.  When  he  arrived 
in  Alexandria,  in  350,  the  people,  whose  attach* 
ment  to  ihdr  old  pastor  was  not  likely  to  be  di- 
minished by  the  tyranny  which  had  been  exer- 
cised over  themselves  during  his  absence,  wel- 
comed his  return  with  every  demonstration  of 
joy  ;  and  the  church  with  its  bishop  enjoyed 
from  this  time  a  short  period  of  repose.  (Theod. 
lib.  ii.  c    12.  Athan.  ad  Solit.) 

After  the  death  of  Athanasius's  faithful 
friends,  the  emperor  Constans,  and  pope  Julius, 
new  dai^rs  threatened  him.  The  emperor 
Constantius,  strongly  attached  to  tlie  party  of 
Arius,  had  long  regarded  this  prelate  as  a  dis- 
turber of  the  public  tranquility,  and  entcitatned 
hostile  Sentiments  towards  him.  His  animosity 
■was  now  so  deeply  rooted,  ttiat  de  declared, 
that  be  was  more  desirous  to  subdue  Athanasius, 
than  to  vanquish  Magneniius.  (Theod.  lib.  ii.  c. 
16.)  To  execute  a  scheme  of  revenge  against 
a  popular  prelate,  was,  in  these  religious  times, 
an  undertaking  of  no  small  difficulty.  The  em- 
peror proceeded  with  slow  and  cautious.  si£p& 
His  purpose  was,    to  revive  and  enforce  the 


ice  pronounced  against  Athanasius  by  the 
synod  of  Tyi-e,  which  had  never  bepn  reversed. 
For  this  purpose,  his  fiist  endeavour  w»s  t? 
bring  over  the  pope  and  the  rest  of  the  Latia 
bishops  to  his  interest.  Liberius,  the  sviccessor 
of  Julius,  was  more  inclined  than  that  ponriff 
to  listen  to  the  complaints  of  the  Arians.  Ac- 
cording to  a  letter  ot  Liberius  preserved  by  Hi- 
lary, which  some  writers,  who  support  the 
immutable  orthodoxy  of  the  papal  chair,  have 
thought  to  have  been  fo;^  by  the  Arians,  that 
pope,  soon  after  his  accession,  in  compliance 
with  the  solicitation  of  the  Atians  in  the  Eas^ 
had  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  charges 
against  Athanasius,  and  had,  upon  that  jirelate's 
refusal  to  obey  3  summons  to  Rome,  excom- 
municated him.  If  this  was  true,  the  sentence 
was  soon  repealed  ;  for,  after  some  preliminary 
negonations,  it  was  agreed  between  the  pope 
and  the  emperor,  that  a  general  council  should 
be  called  by  the  latter.  This  council  was  heM 
at  Aries  in  the  year  353.  (Athan.  Apol.  ad 
Constan.)  Here  the  Arian  party  prevailed,  and, 
either  from  conviction  or  through  corrupt  in- 
fluence, all  the  bishops  present  signed  the  con- 
demnation ofl  Athanasius,  except  Pautinus  of 
Treves,  who,  for  his  refusal,  was  banished  to 
.  Phrygia,  Liberius,  dissarisfied  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  council,  entreated  the  emperor 
to  give  the  business  of  Athanasius  asecond  bear- 
ing in  another  council.  Upoa  this,  Constan- 
tius, who  was  then  at  Milan,  summoned  a  ge- 
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moral  ceoncit  in  tfaar  cky,  infhe  year  355.  (So- 
cnt.  lib.  ii.  c.  36.  Soc.  liK  iv.  c.  9.)  In  this 
asMfnbJy,  whicK  consisted  of  upwards  of  three 
Anndrod  bisbc^  chirfiy  of  tlie  wesieru  churches. 
the  emperor,  who  was  prcseM,  exercised  all 
his  influence  and  authority  (Hilar,  conl.  Const. 
«  J-J  to  c^ain  the  coin-unTrce  of  the  west- 
ern bishops  in  the  condeninaiioii  of  Athanisius. 
After  X  violent  contest,  the  sentence  against  him 
was  passed ;  stxt  the  bishops,  who  had  opposed 
the  iDCBSure,  and  still  refused  to  sign  the  sen- 
tence, "were  Sent  into  exHc  by  the  authority  of 
Con9ta«itius,  who  afiected  to  execute  the  decrees 
cf  the  chnrch.  (Tiieodor.  lib.  ii.  c.  i6,  Soz. 
lib.  iv.  c.  11.  Ainmian.  Marc.  lib.  xv.  c.  7.} 
"Whatever  was  the  truth  respecting  the  doctrines 
in  dispute,  or  respecting  the  charts  brought 
against  Athanasius,  those  prelates  certainly  acted 
-a  meritorious  part,  who  thus  boldly  withstood 
the  arbitary  mterference  of  the  emperor;  and  it 
is  only  to  be  regretted,  that,  among  these,  Li- 
berins,  bishop  of  Rome,  niid  Hosiiis  of  Cor- 
dova, afterwards  sufFered  ttieir  firmncKS  to  be 
subdued  by  tbe  hardships  of  exile,  and  pur- 
chased Their  return  by  an  unworthy  compliance. 
Notwtthstandiug  the  decisions  of  the  ustein 
and  western  councils  against  Athanasius,  the 
emperor,  apprehensive  of  danger  from  this  pre- 
late's popularity,  proceeded  with  extreme  cau- 
tion in  exccnting  the  sentence.  Messengers 
were  sent  to  inform  him  of  the  decrees,  and  to 
persuade  him  voluntarily  to  abdicate  his  ses: 
die  civil  officers  of  Egypt  were  employed  to 
cficct  his  removal,  if  possible,  by  peaceable 
means  ;  but  Athanasius  still  remained  inflexible, 
and  his  friends  and  supporters  were  numerous. 
Syrianus,  the  commander  of  the  forces  in 
Egypt,  appeared  in  Alexandria,  and  urged  an 
immediate  compliance.  The  bishop's  party  en- 
treated a  delay  of  further  proceedings,  till  the 
emperor's  picasurc  couKi  be  more  fully  known. 
Syrian«s  consented ;  but  while  the  messengers 
were  passing,  the  legions  of  upper  Egypt  and 
of  Libya  advanced  by  secret  orders  towards 
Alexandria;  and  suddenly,  before  any  efR-ctual 
Steps  could  be  taken  to  oppose  them,  the  com- 
mander appeared  at  the  head  of  five  thousand 
men  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  At  midnight, 
while  the  bishop  and  many  of  his  clergy  and 
people  were  performing  their  nocturnal  devo- 
tions in  the  church  of  bt.  Thconas  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  communion,  the  church  was  in- 
vested by  a  numerous  body  of  soldiers,  and 
was  instantly  iilled  with  tumult,  violence,  and 
slaughter.  The  intrepid  bishop  remained  in  his 
place  during  the  socne  of  cunfiision  and  terror, 
calmly  expeuing  death,  and  animaring  the  piety 


of  his  flock  hy  ordering  a  psalm  of  pfaise  to  be 
eung;  when  at  letigth,  tbe  congregation  being 
dispersed,  he  was,  with  extreme  hazard,  con- 
veyed thinough  the  tumultuous  crowd  to  a  place 
of  safety,  bimilar  outrages  were  conunilted  in 
Other  cnurcbes;  and  the  city  continued,,  fur 
four  months,  at  the  mercy  of  a  savage  and  tu- 
pacions  military  force.  [Socr.  lib.  li.  c.  a6. 
So*,  lib.  iv.  c,  g.  Ach.  Apol.  ad  Const.) 

While  the  see  of  Alexandria  was  bestowed 
by  die  emperor  upon  George  of  Cappadocia,  a 
violent  supporter  of  the  Arian  cause  ;  and  while 
the  adherents  of  Athanasius  were  every  where 
pursned  with  ilie  utmost  severity,  and  he  him- 
self was  proscribed,  with  the  promise  of  a  large 
reward  to  any  one  who  should  produce  him,  alive 
or  dead  ;  this  persecuted  prelate  suddenly  disap- 
peared, and  remained  for  six  years  in  impenetra- 
ble obscurity.  (Apol.  ad  Const.  Epist.  ad  Solit.) 
In  the  deserts  of  Thcbais,  among  the  disciples 
of  Antony,  a  numerous  fraternity  of  mottks, 
or  hermits,  whose  lives  were  devoted'  to  solitude 
and  piety,  hcTotmd  a  secure  asylum.  (Na- 
zianz.  Oiiit.  21.)  These  faithful  guardians  of 
his  safety  sometimes  hazarded  their  lives,  to- 
enable  him  to  elude  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies. 
When  the  diligence  of  this  pursuit  was  abated, 
Athanasius  ventured  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
retreat,  and  is  said  sometimes  to  have  visited  in 
disguise  his  confidential  friends  in  Alexandria. 
Romantic  stories  are  related  of  the  adventures 
which  he  met  with  in  his  excursions.  One  of 
these,  though  rejected  by  some  historians  as  un- 
worthy of  credit,  is  so  well  attested,  (Pallad.. 
Hist.  Lausiac.  c.  136.  in  Bihl.  Pat.  torn.  ii.  p. 
1039.  Sozom.  lib.  V.  c.  6.)  that  it  may  deserve 
mention.  At  Alexandria,  being  one  night  in 
extreme  danger  of  dr^covcry,  he  sought  protec- 
tion in  the  house  of  a  young  female,  celebrated- 
for  her  beauty.  At  the  Imur  of  midnight,  the 
bishop,  as  she  many  years  afterwards  related- 
the  story,  hastily  conjured  her  to  alFordhim  the 
protection  which  he  had  been  directed  by  a  ce- 
lestial vision  to  seek  under  her  hospitable  roof- 
The  pious  maid  conveyed  him  to  a  private 
apartment,  where  he  remained  in  perfect  con- 
ccahuL'nt,  and,  as  long  as  his  danger  coutinucd, 
gave  him  the  attendance  of  a  fairhful  servant, 
and  supplied  him  with  books  and  provision.- 
Palladius,  (Hist.  Lausiac.  in  Vit.  Patrura,  p. 
776,)  bishop  o(  Heleiiopolis,  relates  this  anec- 
dote, and  asserts,  that  he  received  it  from  tbe 
woman  herself,  then  seventy  years  of  age,- 
when  he  was  in  Alexandria,  and  that  it  was 
universally  believed  among  the  olergy  of  that 
city.  FriHn  the  deserts  of  Theba'is,  Atlianasius 
frequently  assailed  his  enemies,  and  consoled  his 
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friends,  fay  his  ^vritings.  He  sent  out  an 
*'  Apology  for  his  Flight,"  and  general  apolo- 
gies for  his  conduct  aodressed  to  the  emperor ; 
and,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Monks,  he  loaded 
Constantius  with  vehenient  invectives. 

Constancius,  the  inveterate  enemy  of  Atha- 
nasius,  being,  in  the  year  361,  succeeded  by 
Tulian,  and  George,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  bc- 
iflg,  the  same  year,  killed  in  a  tumult,  the  way 
was  opened  for  the  third  return  of  Adianasius 
to  his  see.  It  was,  doubtless,  with  much  exul- 
tation that,  after  a  tedious  e^dle,  he  again  found 
iiimself,  m  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  devoted  fol- 
lowers, seated  on  his  episcopal  throne.  (Soc.  lib. 
iii.  c  1,  5.  Soz.  lib.  V.  c.  5,  12.  Theod.  lib. 
iii.  c.  4.  Nazian.  Orat.  21.)  The  prelate,  who 
'Slight  now,  with  some  reason,  consider  himself 
■as  the  head  of  the  orthodox  church,  aftet  settling 
ihe  af^ire  of  his  diocese,  extended  his  pastoral 
■care  to  the  general  state  of  religion.  With 
unabated  zeal  for  the  catholic  faith,  and  parti- 
cularly for  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  he  sum- 
moned a  council  at  AJexandria,  in  which  it  was 
■determined,  that  those  bishops,  who  had  at- 
tached themselves  to  the  Anan  paily  in  the  late 
reign,  might,  upon  a  recantation  of  their  errors, 
•expressed  by  signing  the  Nicene  creed,  be  ad- 
jnilted  into  the  communion  of  the  church,  and 
tc  restored  to  their  sees. 

These  zealous  exertions  fi»r  the  unity  of  the 
church  were  soon  interrupted.  Julian,  an  ene- 
my to  all  the  Christian  sects,  appears  to  have 
regarded  Athanasios  with  peculiar  aversion.  In 
.an  edict  (Juliani  Epist.  26,  10.)  sent  to  Alex- 
andria, he  expressed  his  astonishment  at  the 
presumption  of  this  daring  man,  in  not  only 
Tetuming  without  an  imperial  edict  to  recall  him, 
tut  re-possessing  himself  of  die  epiecopal  sec  of 
Alexandria,  and  commanded  him  to  depart  the 
-city  immediately.  The  prefect,  tlirough  cau- 
tion or  negligence,  having  delayed  the  execution 
of  the  sentence,  Julian  sent  him  a  severe  repri- 
■mand,  (Jul.  Epist.  6,  51.)  in  which  he  swears 
'by  the  great  God  Scrapis,  that  unless,  on  the 
•calends  of  December,  Athanasius  has  departed 
from  Egypt,  his  officers  shall  be  fined  an  hun- 
dred pounds  of  gold  ;  and  adds,  that  he  should 
4tear  nothing  vi>i[h  more  pleasure,  thanihat  this 
wretch  was  expelled  from  all  Egvpt :  in  other 
■epistles  JiJian  spca'ks  with  mingled  indignation 
and  contempt  of  this  prelate,  as  a  busy  factious 
■man,  or  rather  a  piiiful,  despicable  fellow,  for 
■whose  sake  it  was  not  worth  while  to  hazard  a 
■public  disturbance  1  and  declares  a  wish,  "  in 
words,"  as  Gibbon  says,  "  of  formidable  im- 
Tjort,"  that  the  whole  venom  of  the  Galilxan 
echool  were  contained  in  the  single  person  of 


Athanasius  (Conf.  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  21.  Sb^ 
zom.  lib.v.  c.  ij.  Socrat.  lib.  iii.  c.  14.  Theod. 
lib.  iii.  c.  9.).  The  gr^oonds  of  Julian's  peculiar 
hatred  of  Athanasius  the  emperor  does  not  di- 
stinctly specify :  whatever  they  were,  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  Christian  bishop  to  redre  from 
the  lifted  arm  of  the  pagan  emperor.  He  pru- 
dently resolved,  once  more,  to  visit  the  monas- 
teries of  the  desert.  But,  as  he  was  gtung  up 
Ac  Nile  with  this  intention,  perceiving  that  the 
vessel  was  followed  by  some  persons  who  were 
-sent  to  apprehend  him,  and  Ending  that  he  must 
be  overtaken,  lie,  with  admirable  presence  of 
mind,  ordered  the  boat  to  turn  about  and  meet 
his  pursuers.  They,  not  suspecting  that  the 
vessel  contained  the  person  they  were  pursuing, 
asked  die  crew  if  they  had  seen  Athanasius- 
tliey  told  them  that  he  was  not  far  off,  and 
might  soon  be  overtaken:  upon  which  bis  pur- 
suers went  on,  and  he  returned  to  Atexandna, 
where  he  found  means  to  lie  concealed  till  the 
death  of  Julian,  in  the  year  363.  (Socr.  lib.  iii. 
c.  14.  Soz.  hb.  iv.  c.  10.  Theod.  lib.  iii.  c.  9.) 

Under  Jovian,  the  fortune  of  Athanasius  once 
,  more  began  to  smile.  This  emperor,  who  on 
his  accession  had  declared  himself  a  Christian^ 
recalled  all  the  exiled  bishops  to  their  sees  ;  and 
Athanasius  bsued  from  hii  retreat,  and  again 
resumed  his  episcopal  functions.  At  the  re- 
quest of  Jovian,  who  was  inclined  to  favour  the 
■catholic  faith,  and  who  respected  the  talents 
and  age  of  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  he  pre- 
sented lo  him  a  statement  of  the  orthodox  faith 
■in  a  synodical  letter,  and  the  Nicene  creed 
again  became  the  general  formulary  of  the ' 
churches.  (Athan.  et  J'heod.  lib.  iv.  c.  J,  Greg, 
Naz.  Orat.  21.) 

From  tliis  time  to  his  death,  this  prelate,  re- 
verend in  age  and  authority,  coniiiuied  for  ten 
years,  vrith  only  a  small  interrui>tion,  to  enjoy 
the  honours,  and  discharge  the  ■offices,  of  his 
prelacy.  It  was  unfortunate  for  Athanasius, 
that,  in  the  distribution  of  the  empire  which  suc- 
ceeded the  short  reign  of  Jovian,  Valentian, 
who  was  disposed  to  favour  the  catholic  partv, 
chose  the  western,  and  Vnlens,  who  was  a  de- 
cided Arian,  took  the  eastern  division.  Valcns, 
who  had  been  instructed  in  Arian  principles  by 
Eudoxus  bishop  of  Constantinople,  under  tte 
influence  of  that  prelate,  endeavoured  to  bring 
over,  by  that  coercion  which  each  party  exer- 
cised when  it  was  able,  the  Athanasians  to  th« 
Arian  faith.  Edicts  were  issued  (Sozom. 
■lib.  vi.  c.  12.)  for  again  banishing  those  bi- 
shops, who  had  regamcd  their  sees  on  the  ac- 
cession of  Jovian  ;  and  Athanasios  was  again  ia 
Jhe.listof  the  proscribed.     His  zealous  mends 
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itt' AlexandtiEi^  *u>re  Mtiicjiofl  to  blin  on  everv 
new  persecutioiit  warmly  rcscitLgiJ  rltis  freili 
instance  ot'  imperii^  oppKEfion,  and  were  prfi- 
lurod  .to  defend  their  aw»  rights,  und  tjic  person 
of  dicir  levered  pftrw'^i  by  ibrte.  ALhanj- 
fiufi,  however,  lo  avoid  the  storm,  retired  iuio 
temporary  coi^ccaliBCOt-'iR  ih?  cpyntry,  in  tlic 
(noBuawnt  .beliiQgjng  to  Jtis  faipily,  wticrc  he  is 
~  f^id  to  h^ve  Umu  huj  four  mt^Klis.  This  re- 
treat h«s  boei)  caikd  jVclianasius's  &ftli  exite. 
The  einpo^or,  eiclier  ihroiigli  fear  or  respect, 
soon  gave  ^ip  the  contist ;  and,  in  the  midst  of 
ComiDotioDS  and  |>ersecutioD^,  tliis  venerable 
(«elatc  passed  his  last  days  in  ti:aaqvJJlity.  {Sp- 
OAt.  lib.  iv.  c.  I {-<— 20.  So£Q«i.  ti[>.  vi.  c>  14.) 
His  life,  whicli,  iu  a  degree  not  easily  paialletcd, 
ha4  l^en  harassed  yiih  troubles,  st  lasc  tcrmi' 
liated  hayptty,  in  (juf.  46th,  or  accQriling  to  some 
the  48th,  yjCiir  of  bis  prelacy,  and  iii  the  year 
trf  Christ  373. 

.  in  the  pj^esent  agr,  in  which  the  phrensy  of 
theolo^cal  controversy  is,  ia  fpine  measpret 
subside^)  it  lu^y  be  thought  surpris^ig,  that  die 
whqie  'Chai'BCtcr  and  the  whole  lortupc  of 
Aihanas.ius  should  have  hinged  upon  a  singly 

Question  cqnceming  the  divine  iteture ;  wliether 
!hrist  had  existed  tVoii]  eternity,  as  a  second 
person  consubstantial^  or  of  the  same  substance, 
with  the  &ther  and  ijte  ,boIy  spirit,  forming  to- 
gether one  uodividetl  trinity  in  UQity ;  or  whe- 
ther be  had  been,  before  all  worlds,  produced  by 
(he  will  ,of  the  father,  and  was  only  of  like 
substance  with  liiin-  A  dispute^  in  which  so 
many  prcvipus  <]uestions  are  taken  for  giattfed ; 
which  lies  fio  far  above  human  coniprehensiout 
aud  so  remote  frotn  human  caacenis ;  and  the 
solution  of  which  must  depend  upon  the  criti* 
cat  iiuorpretatjon  of  passages  of  aocient  writr- 
ings,  who$e  precise  meaning  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  ascertain;  might 
have  been  alivgeUier  dtopped,  or  have  been  ex- 
amined with  coolness  as  a  matter  of  inferior 
importance.  But  with  Athanasius  and  Arius, 
Wid  the  whole  bixly  of  Christian  divines  at  'this 
|)eriqd,  the  question  concerning  the  consubscan- 
tialiiy  of  the  father  and  the  son  in  the  tiinity 
was  the  most  important,  which  could  come  be- 
fore the  human  nund-  This  question  tilled 
boolcSt  Agitated  synods,  distuibed  nations,  and 
set  the  world  in  %tmes.  It  was  not  wond«'fu], 
diBt  Athanasitia,  a  man  of  strtwg  talents  and  an 
active  resolute  spirir,' should  be  infected  with 
^e  general  endiusiasm,  and  become  the  bead 
t^  a  theological  .parry.  Yet  we  muSi  condemn 
the  bigotry  which  would  not  permit  him  to 
prevent  the  confusion  which  he  brought  into 
the  chuFchi  sad  [he  troubles  with  which  he  jdis> 


turbcd  his  owij  topoae,  by  receiving  !S  a  ■ 
Christian  brother  a  man  whose  only  crime  was, 
tliat  he  believed  Christ  to  be  a  created  beingt 
More  l^ral  conduct  might  have  beeo  .expected 
ifom  one,  who  acknowledged,  that  it  is  the 
projjeny  of  religion,  not  to  compel,  but  to  per- 
suade, and  tliat 'truth  is  not  to  be  prupagatod  by 
force,  but  by' reason  and  argument;  and  who 
<x>mplained  of  the  Ariass,  th^t  those  whom 
tliey  cuuld  not  subdue  by  reasoning,  they  en- 
dcatvoured  lo  convince  by  scourging  and  impri- 
sonment (Hist.  Arian.  ad  Moiiach.  a.  33,  67, J. 
But  Arianism  was  tn  Athanasius  a  dEmon  of 
terror,  a  child  of  the  devil  {Offat.  contra  Arian. 
n-  J,),  wlkich  must  at  all  events  be  exorcised 
fr^tn  (he  church.  Of  the  cnnduct  and  spirit 
(rf  Athanasius  we  juight  be  better  able  to  judge, 
could  we  compare  his  own  accounts,  an^  those 
of  his  partisans,  with  equally  minute  evidence 
on  i^ie  other  ^de  from  Arius  himself,  bis  friend 
EusebiHS  of  Njcomedia.  or  otho"  leading  actors 
in  the  Arian  party.  We  toight,  then,  under' 
stand  the  meanwig  and  grounds  of  the  nume-* 
rouE  accusations  broi^Iit,  .'at  'various  times, 
ogxinst  him,  and  might  perhaps  £nd  that  their 
proceedings  were  not  i^kogcther  so  iuW  of  ab^ 
surdity  atid  malice,  as  they  at  present  appear: 
Finm  the  portrait  of  titis  illustrious  Christian 
bishop,  as  it  is  now  presented  to  us,  if  we  aM 
to  consider  the  strokes  of  Julian's  pencil  as 
mere  dashes  of  malignity,  without  adoptiBg  the 
extravagant  praises  of  ancient  or  modem  £ulo* 
gists,  who  have  called  him  "  the  most  holy  eye 
and  light  of  the  world,"  and  saJd,  tliat  "  tdcom' 
mend  him  was  tlie  same  thing  as  to  .commend 
virtue  itself;"  vje  may  conclude,  that,  thou^ 
not  intimately  convetsant  with  other  hrandux 
of  learning  or  science,  he  was  a.  great  Iheolo- 
cian;  that,  with  a  strong  tincture  of  fanaticism, 
he  possessed  a  pious  zeal  for  religion  ;  that  he 
was,  in  his  personal  conduct,  regular,  discreet, 
and  generous ;  that  he  was  patient  of  labour, 
jealous  of  fan\e,  and  fearltxss  of  danger ;  (hat 
his  perseverance  was  not  to  be  broken  by  any 
discouragements';  that  his  intrepidity  was  im- 
pregnable by  any  violence ;  in  short,  that,  though 
be  might  not  be  better  entitled  than  many  of  hix 
adversaries  to  be  canonised  as  a  saint,  he  had 
talents  and  \'irtues  which  justly  commanded 
respect,  and  which,  guided  by  more  enlarged 
views  to  more  usehil. ends,  might  have  rendered 
him.-what  he.cen&inly  was  nut,  a'hene&ctor  to 
the  world. 

Athanasius  wrote  many  books,  which  ar« 

chiefly  apol(^c3    Cor  himself^    or    invectives 

agaioit  his  enemies,  or  controvcnial  treatises 

against  Arianism.     His  style  is  clear>  easy, 
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and  not  destitute  of  dignity  and  ornament.  In 
his  reasonings  he  is  suTiciencly  copious;  in  his 
attacks  upon  the  Arians,  more  than  sufficiently 
acnmonious.  His  lirst  book,  ■■  Against  the 
Gentiles;"  "Apologies;"  "letter  to  those- 
jhat  lead  a  monasticXife;"  "  Letters  to  Sera- 
pion;"  "Two  Books  on  the  Incarnation;" 
"  Conferences  with  the  Arians;"  "  The  Life 
of  St.  Antony;"  and  "  The  Abridgement  of 
the  holy  Scriptures,"  are  among  the  more  valu- 
able of  this  bishop's  genuine  writings.  The 
latter  of  these  pieces  contains  an  enumeration 
of  all  the  canonical  books  of  the  old  and  new 
testament,  with  a  summary  of  their  contents, 
and  an  account  of  their  respective  authors :  it 
treats  panicularly  of  the  four  gospels.  A  great 
number  of  other  pieces  have  been  adnuttcd 
among  the  works  of  Athanasius,  which  are 
commonly  allowed  to  be  supposititious-  Both 
the  genuine  and  the  spurious  works  are  distinct- 
ly enumerated  by  Dtipin,  who  gives  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  contents  of  the  former.  The 
creed  which  bears  his  name,  is  generally  ad- 
mitted not  to  be  his :  it  is  not  mentioned  by 
Athanasius  in  all  his  writings,  nor  by  any 
writer  of  that  period,  nor  was  heard  of  till  above 
fix  hundred  yean  after  his  death.  The  works 
^f  Athanasius  were  &rst  printed  only  in  a  Latin 
translation,  and  in  a  very  imperfect  state,  by 
Celsanus  at  Viccnza  in  1482.  Other  enlarged 
editioiu,  still  in  Latin  only,  appeared  at  Paris, 
in  ii;20;  at  Rome,  in  ijs^;  at  Colo^ie,  io 
1532;  and  by  Nannius,  at  ^sil,  in  1558,  and 
atPariSfin  1608,  The  publication  of  the  Greek 
text  was  first  undenaken,  in  two  volumes  folio, 
by  the  ^nter  Commelinus  at  Heidelberg,  in 
1601.  This  is  a  large  but  confused  ethtion. 
Io  1637,  a  neat  but  incorrect  edition  was  pub- 
lished at  Paris.  A  fuller,  better  arranged,  and 
Jess  feulty  edition  was  printed,  in  three  vo- 
lumes folio,  at  Paris  in  1698,  by  a  learned  Be- 
nedictine, Bernard  de  Nlonttaucon.  jithan. 
jtptl.  tt  Epist.  Grig.  Naz.  Oral.  21.  Sttratts. 
SoKMifn.  Photius,  Cod.  32,  139,  140,  258. 
Fit.  Mhan.  ap.  Op.  td.  Bened.  Dupin.  Cave^ 
Hist.  Lit.  and  Life  of  J  than.  Fabric.  Bih.  Gr. 
lib-  V.  c-  2.  Gibbon,  ch.  21,  S3.  Lardntr's 
CnJ.  pt.  ii.  ch.  75. — E. 

ATHELSTAN,  king  of  England,  succeed- 
ed his  father  Edward  the  elder,  in  925.  Though 
of  Illegitimate  birth,  his  mature  age  and  capa- 
city caused  him  to  he  preferred,  with  little  op- 
position, to  the  lawful  cliildren  of  Edwaitt. 
Soon  after  his  accession,  he  marched  into  North- 
umberland in  order  to  cjuiet  some  commotion* 
among  the  Danes  setded  there,  and  he  diought 
it  ex^diem  to  give  the  title  of  king  of  £at 


district  to  Sithric,  a  powerful  Danish  atAAa- 
aaa.  On  the  death  of  Sithric  the  next  year, 
two  of  his  sons,  Anlaf  and  Godfrid,  assumed 
the  regal  authority  without  the  consent  of 
Athelstan,  who  soon  expdied  them,  and  oUiged 
one  to  take  shelter  io  Ireland,  and  the  other  io 
Scotland.  The  latter  being  protected  by  Con- 
Etontine  king  of  Scotland,  involved  the  two 
countries  in  a  war,  which  was  so  unfortunate  to 
ConKantine,  that,  according  to  the  English 
historians,  he  was  obliged  to  do  homage  for  hi* 
crown  to  AthcUtan,  m  order  to  preserve  it. 
His  forced  submission,  however,  was  soon  ex- 
changed for  a  renewal  of  hostilities  i  andjtHn- 
ing  Anlaf,  who  had  collected  a  body  of  Danish  * 
pirates,  together  with  some  discontented  Welch 
princes,  the  confederates  entered  England  with 
a  great  army.  Athelstan  met  them  at  firuns- 
bury  in  Northumberland,  and  obtained  a  com- 
plete victory,  chiefly  ascribed  to  the  valour  of 
his  chancellor  Turketul.  Constantine  and  An- 
laf escaped  with  difficulty,  leaving  the  greatest 
part  of  their  troops  on  t^  field  oTbottle.  After 
this  event  Athelstan  enjoyed  his  crown  in 
peace,  and  governed  with  great  ability.  A  re- 
markable law  was  passed  in  his  reign  for  die  en- 
couragement of  commerce,  which  conferred 
the  rank  of  thane  upon  every  merchant  who 
had  made  three  sea  voyages  on  his  own  ac- 
count. AtbelsUn  died  at  Gloucester  in  041, 
after  a  reign  of  16  years,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  Edmund.  Humt'i  Hist.  efEttg.—A. 
ATHEMAGORAS,  a  Christian  philoso- 
pher, a  native  of  Athens,  lived  in  the  second 
century,  in  the  reigns  of  Adriao  and  the  Anto> 
nines.  In  his  youdi  he  conversed  with  the  phi- 
losophers of  Athens,  and  appears  to  have  been 
well  instructed  in  their  doctrines.  X^eaving 
Athens,  he  wait  to  Akxandria,  the  common  re- 
soit  of  philosophers,  where  he  became  a  convert 
to  the  Chrisdao  religion.  If  we  ntay  credit  the 
account  of  Philip  Sidetes,  who  flourished  ra  the 
fifth  century,  whose  ecclesiastical  historjr,,how- 
ever,  is  mentioned  with  little  respect  by  Socrates 
and  Photius  (Cod.  35.),  Athcnagoras,  while  he 
\vas  preparing  to  write  against  the  Christians,  on 
reading  the  scriptures  in  order  to  make  his  work 
the  more  complete,  was  txinverted,  and  after  his 
conversion,  still  retaining  the  habit  of  a  phi- 
losopher, was  master  of  the  Christian  cate- 
chetical school  in  Alexandria,  and  had  among 
his  scholars  Clement,  the  author  of  the  Stro- 
oiata,  and  Clemens  Pantsenus.  Except  a 
short  citation  from  his  works,  made  by  Me- 
diodius  in  a  passage  preserved  by  Epiptianius 
(Hzr.  64.)  and  Photius  (Cod.  334.},  no  notice  it 
taken  of  Athcnagoras  by  the  raAre  aacienc  ec> 
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cletiastical  writers.  For  mfomiation  < 
ilig  hiu,  we  therefore  chiefly  rely  upon  his 
writings;  and  these  rather  serve  to  acquaint  us 
with  his  opinions,  than  his  history.  His  prin- 
cipal Worlt  is  "  An  Apology  for  Christians," 
which  was  atldressed  to  Marcus  Antoninus  and 
his  son  Lucius  Commodus,  whose  names,  as 
Fabricius  attests,  are  prefixed  to  it  in  all  the 
luanuscripEs.  It  was  therefore,  probably,  writ- 
tea  about  the  year  177  or  178,  and  not  ia  the 
year  169,  as  several  learned  men  suppose,  who 
are  of  opinion  that  the  piece  was  inscribed  to 
Marcus  Antoninus,  and  Lucius  Verus,  bis 
adopted  brother  and  coHeguCt  who  died  tn 
169.  In  this  work,  Athenagoras  repels  the 
calumnies  of  die  pagans  against  the  doctrines 
and  manners  of  die  Christians.  He  exf^ains 
and  refutes  the  notions  of  the  Stoics  and  Peri- 
patetics coucemtng  God  and  divine  things.  Ia 
■tadng  his  own  opinions,  he  ftequently  sup- 
ports nis  arguments  by  the  authority  of  PlatOi 
whose  doctrines  be  blends  widi  those  of  Chris- 
tianity, panicnlarly  on  the  subject  of  tbc  di- 
vine nature.  According  to  this  Christian  phi- 
losopher, God  is  imderivfld,  indivisible,  and 
distinct  from  matter:  the  Logos,  or  Son  of 
God,  is  the  Reason  of  the  Father,  in  whom  the 
itieas  of  all  things  subsist ;  and  by  this  Reastm, 
proceeding  from  God,  all  things  were  made. 
On  the  impcifect  nature  of  matter,  and  on 
angels,  daemons,  and  uther  beings  compounded 
of  matter  and  spirit,  he  argues  with  Platonic 
subtlety.  In  morals,  he  embraces  the  austeri- 
ties pracdsed  among  the  early  Christiani,  mak- 
ing celibacy  meritorious,  and  condemning  se-r 
cond  marriages  as  legalised  adultery.  His  odier 
work  is  "  A  Discourse  on  the  Resurrection  of 
the  Dead,"  written  to  prove,  that  a  resurrecdon 
is  possilde,  and  credible.  His  Greek  is  Attic, 
and  his  style,  though  sometimes  obscured  by 
parentheses  and  transpositions,  is  on  the  whole 
elegant.  These  two  pieces  hiivc  been  com- 
monly prinud  together,  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
They  were  publisTied,  in4to.  by  Yokel  at  Paris 
in  154I1  and  in  8vo.  by  Stephens,  in  1557 ;  by 
Rechenbeig,  in  8vo.  at  Leipsic  in  16841  by 
Fell,  bishop  of  Oxford,  in  ismo.  with  notes, 
at  Oxford  in  1683 ;  and  from  the  same  press, 
with  various  notes,  by  Dechair,  in  8vo.  1706. 
A  romance,  under  the  name  of  Athen^oras, 
said  to  be  a  translation  from  a  Greek  manu- 
script brought  from  the  eut,  was  published  in 
French,  in  1599  and  1612,  by  M.  Fumee,  en- 
titled "  Tnie  and  petfect  Love,  writtra  in 
Greek,  by  Athenagoras,  an  Athenian  PUloso- 
f  her,  containing  the  chaste  Loves  of  Tbeogonus 
sod  Cliarida,  of  I^ierecides  and  Melaoge^a." 


The  work  is  an  imitation  of  the  Theagenes- 
and  Chariclea  of  Hcliodams  ;  and  the  manu- 
script having  never  been  produced,  the  whole 
may  confidently  be  pronounced  to  be  a  fiction- 
jilAenog.  Apil.  Cave,  Hht.  Lit.  Dupin.  Lard- 
ner't  Cred.  pt.  ii.  c.  18.  Fabnc.  Bibl.  Gr^c. 
lib.  V.  c.  I-      BayU.      Brucker. — E. 

ATHEN^EUS,  a  Greek  grammarian,  a 
native  of  Naucratis  in  Egypt,  nourished  in  the 
third  century.  Suidas  places  him  in  the  second  ; 
but  it  appears  from  his  own  work,  that  he 
wrote  after  the  death  of  che  emperor  Corn- 
modus  (Deipnosoph.  lib.  xii.  p.  537.  ed.  Ca- 
saub.  r6i2.},  and  after  the  time  of  the  poet 
Oppian  (lb.  lib.  ii.  p.  13.).  He  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  age,  and  for  his  ex- 
tensive reading,  and  capacious  and  retentive 
memory,  might  not  improperly  be  called  the 
Varro,  or  Pliny,  of  the  Greeks.  A  large  and 
curious  work  of  this  writer  remains,  which 
beare  the  title  of  "  Deipnosophistae,  or  the  Ta-* 
bie  Conversations  of  the  Sophists."  In  this 
work  are  introduced  several  learned  men,  of 
difllerent  professions,  conversing  upon  various 
sul^ects  at  the  table  of  Larensius,  a  Roman  ci- 
tizen. It  is  a  vast  coilecdon  of  facts,  anec- 
dotes, and  observadons,  in  which  the  compiler 
has  taken  more  pains  to  amuse  his  readers, 
,than  to  a^rd  them  correct  informadon.  He 
has  been  particularly  industrious  in  collecting 
scandalous  stories  to  the  discredit  of  philoso- 
phers, and  has,  perhaps  not  less  unjustly  than 
unmercifully,  aspersed  their  characters.  By 
those  who  are  in  search  of  truth,  his  woric 
must  be  read  with  caudon.  It  is,  however,  a 
copious  fund  of  entertainment ;  and  the  moTe 
valuable,  as  most  of  the  writings,  from  which 
the  compilation  was  made,  are  no  longer  extant : 
it  may  be  considcned  as  a  cabinet  of  rare  curio- 
sides,  perhaps  singly  of  no  great  intrinsic  value, 
but  formingtogether  a  precious  treasure  of  an- 
tiouides.  The  work  consists  of  fifteen  books, 
of  which  the  two  first  and  part  of  the  third  are 
come  down  to  the  present  limes  only  in  an  epi- 
tome. It  has  su^red  much  from  the  care- 
lessness or  ignorance  of  transcribers,  and  has 
never  -yet  been  edited  with  sufficient  diligence. 
The  ntst  edition  is  that  oi  Aldus  Manutius, 
printed  in  Greek,  under  the  care  of  Marcus 
Musums,  in  folio,  at  Venice,  in  1514.  In  IJ35, 
it  was  publi^ed  at  Basil  with  a  wretched  trans- 
lauon  of  Natalis  Comes.  Dalechanr>p,  a  phy- 
sician of  Caen,  amused  the  small  pordon  of 
leisure  he  could  steal  from  his  padents,  for  near 
thirty  years,  in  translating  this  author  (Pnefat. 
Casauo.  in  Atheti.),  and  after  all  left  his  iians- 
ladon  incorrect.     This  translation,  ^vith  lar^e 
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stinotations  by  the  learned  Casaubon,  accom- 
panied a  new  ediiton  of  Athensus,  published  in 
folio  8t  Leyden  in  1583,  1597,  1612,  and  1657. 
This  Tvork  was  translated  into  French  by  Ma- 
rolles  in  i63o,  Suldas.  Prafal.  Casaub,  in 
Jitkin.  Bayle.  fair.  Bihl.  Gr.  lib.  iv.  c,  20. 
^  5— 8— E. 

ATHENvEUS,  a  mathematician,  whose 
country  is  uncertain,  flourished  about  300  years 
before  Christ.  He  wrote,  in  Greek,  a  treatise 
"  On  Machines  for  War,"  which  he  dedicated 
to  Marceitus,  who  took  Syracuse  in  the  i^iA 
Olympiad.  In  this  work  he  not  only  describes 
Ifae  inventions  of  others,  but  mentions  several 
•f  his  own,  which  he  illustrates  by  figures.  Tht 
tract  may  be  seen  in  the  Collection  of  ancient 
Mathematicians,  published,  in  folio,  at  Paris, 
in  1693,     Fahrie.  Biii.  Srtee.  lib.  iii.  c.  4.  §  I. 

ATHEN^US,  an  orator  and  peripatetic 
^iloMpher,  a  native  of  Seleucia,  lived  in  tho 
yne  of  Aucostui.  He  had  a  share  in  the  go- 
temment  of  his  tiative  country,  and  was  for 
>ofne  lime  a  dtntaeogoe  among  his  fiOtintry.' 
men.  He  came  id  Roitit  under  Augustus,  and 
bocame  an  intimate  friend  of  the  cMspirtitM 
M«rKna.  Upon  the  discovery  df  the  plot,  he 
fed  with  his  a«ooiat«,  bnt  wae  Tikett  ii  his 
flight..  The  emperor,  not  finding  him  guilty, 
set  hiitt  at.  liberty.  Dn  bis  return  td  Roitie* 
whcA  ht  first  met  his  frienife,  he  excliimed,  in 
lite  words  of  Euripides, 


*Hxw  Yixfwy  X 
Anna*. 


t^iom  dtatli'i  dread  leiti  and  gloomf  gateg  I  come. 

He  was  soon  afterwards  cnufaed  to  death  in 
the  night  by  the  fall  of  bis  bouse.  Stmiot 
Ub.  iv.— E. 

ATHENODORUS.  a  stotc  {Mosophb-* 
dte  preoeptor  and  friend  of  Atignstus,  waa  bom 
^1  CaDa,  a  village  near  Tarsus,  the  capital  of 
Cilicia.  It  is  conjectured,  rttat  he  was  a  dis-> 
ciple  of  PoSidoniust  the  most  cdebrated  -noio 
01  bis  age,  not  only  because  he  habl  die  sooiq 
G|^ipn  concefninc  the  nature  of  the  ocean,  and 
Um  caustf  of  the  tides,  but  because  he  is  otften 
(ttentionCd  togedier  with  him  by  Strabo.  Joliils 
Ciesar  made  choice  of  him  as  a  proper  tutor  to 
Octaviufi,  afterwards  AvgnsitiS.  Wben  hh 
pupil  came  to  the  ctnpire,  having  had  long  expe- 
netice  of  the  Wiidom  and  moderation  df  Atiie* 
IKxIonis,  he  admitted  hhn  10  his  coB6daiK:8,.and 
paid  much  deference  to  his  advice.  The  coan-i 
^llor,  tliough  BO  longer  a  preceptor,  spoke  td 
his  printC  with  freedom,  and  did  not  feii,  whea 
*  «ccasiM  lequitcdt  to  T^itjve  hon.     Atigascai» 


addicted  to  gallantry,  indulged  a  passion  for  dio 
wife  of  a  senator,  a  friend  of  Athenodorus. 
The  philosopher,  at  this  time,  happening  to 
visit  his  friend,  found  him  bathed  in  tears. 
Aware  of  the  cause  of  hia  distress,  he  dressed 
himself  in  woman's  ctoaths,  and,  arming  him- 
self with  a  poignard,  put  himself  into  the  chair 
in  which  the  lady  was  to  have  been  conveyed. 
Appearing  in  this  di^;uise  before  the  astonished 
emperor,  he  said,  "  To  what  danger,  sir,  do  yoa 
expose  yourself!  Cannot  an  enraged  artd  de- 
spairing husband  disguise  himself,  and  revenge 
with  your  blood  the  injury  which  you  ofer 
himf"  The  lesson,  thus  forcibly  expressed, 
had  its  effect ;  and  the  emperor  was  less  cri-* 
minal,  or  more  circumspect,  for  the  future. 
Zosimus  (Lib.  i.  c.  6.)  asserts,  diat  thb  wisdom 
and  tnoderation  of  Augustus's  reign  were  in  a 
great  measure  to  be  ascribed  to  the  counsels  of 
this  philosopher. 

Athenodorus  procured  from  Augustus  in  be- 
half of  his  countrymen,  the  inhabitants  of  Tar- 
sus, relief  from  a  part  of  the  burden  of  taxes, 
which  had  been  imposed  upon  them ;  and,  at  an 
advanced  age,  still  teteining  his  predilection  for 
his  native  soil,  be  obtained  pcnnission  from 
his  MvertigA  to  return  home.  He  had,  how- 
ever, the  m6rti6catioft  to  find  hii  cftuntry  dis- 
tracted by  factions  excited  by  Boethus,  a  bad 
•poet,  iMid  a.  worse  citizen,  *hom  Antony  had 
raised  to  a  post  of  distinction.  By  prudent  and 
firm  exertions,  he  recruited  the  Wasted  fijnds  of 
the  tirf,  corrected  the  abuses  wftfch  had  tfireat- 
ened  iti  Pwrtt  aitd  intt-dduc^ed  a  new  code  of 
iflUnfclp*!  blvtv  under  which  TartuS  kjr^  pro- 
Spertd.  Having  thus,  through  a  long  life,  $erT- 
td  hissovWeign  faithfully,  ind  laboured  for  thfr 
vtKii  ttf  Ml  tdBrtry,  Athenodorus  died  i^n  (ht 
8«d'yc«t--of  h(s  Age,  leaving  behind  him  a 
nainie  tb  tnach  endeared  to  his  fellow  cirirens, 
diat  tli«y  hOitosKd  him  with  an  altar  and  an 
annual  ftttifral.  Many  of  his  wTiiinB|s  are 
fftentibned  by  the  ancients,  bni  none  of  them 
r«m^A.  rie  must  be  distinguished  from  ancrther 
Atheneddrus,  whom  Augustus,  accordit^  w 
Suetctoiirt,  trusted  »lth  the  charge  of  the  edu- 
cattdtt  6f  GlaftfHus  Nero,  aftetwards  emperor. 
FaMcv  Bib.  Grac.  lib:  iii.  c.  l^.- A^tnatrei  d» 
/'  Aitidtintt  del  InseriptioHs  tt  Stilts  Lettni, 
tOPm  15.     Mtfreri. — fc. 

ATHENODORUS  CORDYLIO,  al*o  a 
ttblc  phil<w6pher  of  Tarsus,  lived  about  firry 
yMrs  befe«  Christ,  and -wfas  die  friend  and 
Mn^nion  of  Cm(o  of  Utita;  Having  acquifed 
a  g«iat  reputation  for  wi'jdom  and  viitue,  and 
IttVing  refused  repe*ted  solicitatiohs  frorti  pr'm- 
ce»-*al  wfacr-greM  nttn,  who  had  eildcaTO\m;4 
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b^flaUerin;  oCtfre'toei^e  him  from  his  re 
treat  U  Perganms,  where  he  vms  keeper  of  tho 
public  library,  to  their  courts,  Cato  went  orer 
to  Asia)  on  purpose  to  persuade  him  to  become 
bis  associate  in  the  war  which  he  had  under- 
takeo  for  the  restoration  of  Roman  liberty. 
Athenodonis,  cbamied  ^ith  the  conversation 
andcharacter  of  Cato,  consented  i  and  Cato  va- 
lued himself  upon  his  success,  more  than  if  he 
had  shared  the  conquests  of  Fompcy.  We  are 
told  by  Strabo  (Lib.  xiv.  p.  674.),  that  Athe* 
nodorus  lived  and  died  vith  Cato.  Perhaps 
this  Athcnodorus  waa  the  atithor  of  a  work 
against  the  cztegoiies  of  Aristotle,  mentioned 
hy  Porphyry.  Piul.  fit.  Ctttnts  A^in.  I>hg. 
Ltutl.  Fair,  Bib.  Gr.  lib.  iii.  c.  15.— E. 

ATHIAS,  Joseph,  a  Jew,  prinWr,  at  Am<- 
Eterdam,  in  the  17th  century,  published,  in  the 
years  i66t  and  1667,  two  editions  of  the  He- 
Drew  bible,  in  two  volumes  Svo.  which  are 
much  vained.  The  states,  in  rewazd  of  this 
Eoerkorions  service,  ptesenUd  him  with  a  medal 
and  a  golden  chain.  He  also  priated  the  bible 
in  Spanish,  Germoo,  and  EnsHsh.  PrideatiXi 
Hitl.desytafi,  tome  ii.     Abrtfi.—'E. 

ATKYNS,  SiK  Robert,  ui  eminent  and 
patriotic  English  lawyer^  descended  itoin  an 
ancient  family  in  Gloucestershire,  and  bom  in 
1621,  was  the  son  of  sir  Edward  Atkyns,  one 
of  the  baroni  of  the  exchequer.  He  reodved 
his  early  eduCadon  in  his  fuher*s  house,  -  aw) 
was  thence  sent  to  fialiol  coDcger  Oxfeidi 
After  coroi^ting  his  academicat  coaiaej  he  wM 
rnnoved  for  the  study  of  law  to  the  ians  of 
court,  probably  to  Lincaln's  inn.  He  beeanM 
eminent  in  his  profession ;  on  which  account, 
as  well  as  hb  loyalty,  he  was  created  a  kni^t 
«f  the  Bath  soon  after  the  mtoeztion  t  andlQ 
idys  he  was  appointad  btici  of  the  jodgcs  of 
dx  cchirt  of  cooMnrm  pdeas.  Tins  station  ha 
filled  with  ^at  wisdom  and  inlEgiity  tilt  1670, 
vAea  the  prev^iice  of  ai^iirairy  maxims  tn 
government,  and  Ac  appeartace  of  a  formed 
plan  tia  tubtctt  die  cnnsiitutiaii,  induoeil  htm  to 
mign  bis  post  and  retire  into  ihe  CODntryi  He 
Ai  TK>t,  ho^kever,  look  whhinditSwCticebarthe 
scenes  that  were  transttctinj^ ;  atid  being*  applied 
to  in  1685  ifor  hit  advice  anionnion  in 'the  case 
of  iarA  Witlnun  Russel,  he  aid  noe  «CTUp)e  td 
give  it,  and  afierwarHs  Mt.  write  fne  temarlcri 
ti^onJttie  trial.  We  find  Inm  on  this  OcfcMfolA 
Mitily  adfaeciag  to  the  maxim,  "  There  is,  not 
ottgbt  tcr  be,  M0  such  tlintg  as  oenitruetivt  frta- 
MB ;-  i(  defeats  the  very  Boope  sol  d«tign  ^'km 
stttsKof  ihe  ejth  (if 'Edward  il!.  whiohietci 
tn«lte-a  plain  declaratioa  wbat  shall  1»e  ad^ 
judgcittvat^^th&ovdiiurfcotKitofjttKice.'^ 


Some  time  afterwards,  sir  Robert  gave  an  ex- 
cellent argument  in  favour  of  sir  William  Wil* 
bams,  speaker  of  the  house  of  commoas,  who 
was  prosecuted  by  the  crown  for  sig;ning  an 
order  for  the  printing  of  Dangertield's  narra- 
tive concerning  tlic  popish  plot.  Tliij  was 
afterwards  primed  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Power,  jDrisdiction,  and  Privilege  of  Partia- 
ment,  and  the  Antiquity  of  the  House  of  Com- 
motts  asserted."  In  the  more  dangerous  reign 
of  James  11.  he  majitfested  his  attachment  to 
the  constitution  by  an  argument  in  the  case  of 
sir  Edward  Hales,  also  printed,  with  die  title  of 
"  All  Enquiry  into  the  Power  of  dispensing 
witli  penal  Statutes."  This  involved  him  in  a 
son  of  controversy  with  lord  chief  jnmice  Her- 
bert, io  which  he  condocRd  himself  with  great 
candour  and  decorum.  The  further  discussion 
of  the  doctrine  of  dispensation  occasioned  hit 
writing  *'  A  Discourse  concerning  the  ecdesi- 
asticaJ  Jnrisdtction  in  the  Realm  of  En^nd," 
which  is  accounted  a  very  clear  and  learned 
perfonmance.  Sir  Robert  Atkyns  was  a  friend 
to  the'rev<jution,  and  was  on  that  account  cor- 
dially received  by  king  William,  who  in  1689- 
made  him  lord  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer. 
He  wrote  two  pieces  in  defetKC  of  the  memory 
of  lord  RuBsel,  \riioEe  attainder  was  now  rt- 
versed  in  parliament.  The  house  of  lor^ 
chose  him  for  their  speaker  in  1689,  which 
offioe  he  held  till  the  year  1695.  ^^°  ^^'^ 
public  act  of  his  life-was  a  memoraUe  speech 
he  made  to:  »r  William  Ashhurst,  lord  mayor 
nf  London,  on  swearing  him  into  his  oAce,  in 
October  1693.  This  turned  chiefly  upon  Ad 
alarmm^  power  and  projects  of  Lewis  XIV. 
the  designs  of  Charles  II.  and  James  If.  to 
laakBthemsclveeBbsohlte  and  intnidwie  pepeit ; 
and  theneocssMy  of  vigoreMsly  supportinr'me 
conatiiotion  of  As  country,  it  was  prituod; 
and  passed'  through'  many  edidonci  and  wa» 
diou^t  lohwe  'done  impoitant  service  vo  th« 
govomtnent.  In  1695  sir  Robert  resigned  Ms 
offices,  cither  on  accosnt  of  at^anced  age,  or^ 
as  setne  suimised,  in  consegoencti  of  a  4is3^ 
pointtaent  pespacting  the  place  of  master  of  fhe 
rolls.  Htftierffodco  his  watin  Gleuoesier^tv, 
tMhert  he  died  in- 1709,  at  the  age  of  88.  Ho 
was  -equaHy  esteemed  for  probity,  as  itx  le- 
gal Mid  (wnmitutfonal  knowledge;  and  hi? 
'*  Tracts,**  lutichTrtic  collected  into  a  v<duiH«, 
aRtonsidet^d  as  a  valuaUe  treassra  «f  argu^ 
mciKtind  information  relative  to  soma  of  die 
Most  inrponant 'points  «f  the  EngKsfc  coasti- 
tntiMi.  He  issatdtrfvoto  havebeAidielAnfaDr 
^  'Z  woric  «ga)iik  tin  eHorfcitaat  pew^  of  the 
eMttt«£<^Kflry.- 
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Sir  Robert  left  an  only  son,  Sir  Rtherl  Au 
hfm,}u»,  who  posted  his  life  as  a  country  gen- 
demaiii  and  hiti  made  his  name  known  by  a 
considerable  t0|>ographical  work,  entitled  "  The 
ancient  and  prest^nt  State  of  Gloucestershire,  by 
iJir  Robert  Aikyns;"  large  folio.  It  was  fi- 
nished and  sent  to  the  press,  but  not  published, 
before  his  dead),  which  happened  in  171 1,  at 
the  age  of  65 — A. 

ATTALUS  I.  king  of  Pergamus,  was  de- 
scended from  a  father  of  the  same  name  (bro- 
ther of  Philetjerus  wlio  firet  reigned  over  Per- 
^gamus),  and  a  daughter  of  Achaeus.  He  suc- 
■ceeded  his  cousin  Enmcncs  I.  B.  C.  241.  His 
jeign  began  with  a  war  against  the  Gaub  who 
had  setllod  in  his  country,  and  whom  he  ex- 
pellod  -with  great  slaughter.  After  this  success 
:he  awumed  the  title  of  king,  and  was  recognised 
-as  such  by  the  neighbouring  princes.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  wars  in  which  Seleucus  Ce- 
raunus  was  occupied,  he  entered  his  dominions 
with  a  powerful  armr.  and  conquered  all  the 
Asiatic,  provinces  as  far  at  mount  Taurus ;  but 
be  soon  expericTKed  a  m'erse  of  fortune,  in 
■consetjueuce  of  the  uaion  of  his  graitdfalher 
Achaeus  with  Seleucus,  w^o  stript  him  of  all 
his  act}uisitions,  and  even  besieged  him  in  his 
-own  capital.  In  this  extremity  he  had  recourse 
(o  the  Gauls  settled  in  Thracfc,  and  by  their  aid 
-was  delivered  from  his  danger,  and  repossessed 
of  all  his  own  dominions.  He  afterwards  maiJe 
^eat  ccMiqucsts  in  Ionia,  many  of  die  cities  of 
which  provjnoe  acknowledged  Dim  for  their  s(h 
vercigo.  His  career  was  stopt  by  the  refusjJ  of 
ihe  Gauls  to  advance  farther ;  whence  he  re- 
turned lo  the  Hellespont,  and  allowed  his  allies 
10  settle  there  in  a  fertile  and  extensire  region. 
Zn  order  to  secure  the  territories  he  had  thus 
.acquired,  heotade  an  aUiascc  widi  the  Romans, 
whom  he  vigoronsly  assisted  in  thdr  two  wars 
against  Philip  II,  of  Macedon.  In  conjunction 
^vith  the  Athenians,  he  invaded  Macedonia,  and 
thus  recalled  Philip  from  his  enterprise  against 
Athens;  a  service  which  gained  him  a  profu- 
■sion  of  honours  from  the  Athenians,  who  even 
named  one  of  their  tribes  after  him.  It  was 
during  his  reign  that  the  Romans  sent  to 
request  from  Pessinus  in  Phrygia  the  stone  said 
to  have  fkllea  from  heaven,  awl  to  be  an  image 
of  the  mother  of  the  gods.  Attains  treat«l 
their  deputies  with  great  friendship  and  respect, 
and  delivered  to  them  the  precious  symbol  with 
his  own  hands.  This  prince  was  seised  with 
an  apoplexy,  at  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  while  lie 
was  making  an  harangue  to  perBuade  the  pcof>le 
to  fake  arms  against  rbtlipL  He  vws  conveyed 
to  Fergamust  whare  be  loon  a&er  died,  in  tbe 


Tod  year  of  his  age,  and  43d  of  bis  re^.  At- 
talus  was  a  generous  and  amiaUe  prince,  a  gK*t 
encourager  of  men  of  Ictten,  and  himself  « 
writer.  He  lived  in  perfect  union  with  his 
virtuous  queen  Apollonias,  by  whom  he  left  four 
sons.  A  singular  instance  of  his  veneration 
for  Homer  is  related  by  Suidas  and  Valerius 
Maximus — that  he  caused  the  grammarian 
Daphnidas  to  be  thrown  from  a  rock  forspeale- 
ing  disrespectfully  of  that  great  band ;  a  truly 
regal  mode  of  setding  literary  controversies! 
Ltvy.  Polybius.  Univ.  Hist. — A. 

ATTALUS  II.  second  son  of  Attalus  L 
was  called  Philadelphus  from  the  fidelity  and 
aficdJJon  he  showea  to  his  elder  brodier  En- 
menes,  who  was  king  of  Pergamus  before  him. 
During  the  reign  of^that  pnncc,  Attalus  was 
his  coadjutor  in  alt  his  transactions.  He  de- 
fended Pergamus  against  Antiochos  the  Great; 
was  present  with  his  brother  at  the  battle  of 
Magnesia,  and  afterwards  assisted  him  in  plac- 
ing the  son  of  Antiochus  on  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors.  His  fraternal  love,  howevei-,  ia.^ 
curred  some  suspicion  when,  upon  the  false 
rumour  of  the  death  of  Eumcncs,  he  hastily 
assumed  die  royal  cnsigni,  and  even  marriol 
his  brother's  wife.  But  on  his  brother's  return 
in  safety,  Attains  went  to  meet  him  mth  every 
token  of  satisfaction  and  allegiance,  laying  down 
die  diailem,  and  bearing  a  halberd  as  one  of  his 
guards.  Eumencs  kindly  embraced  him,  and 
only  cautioned  liim,  in  a  whisper,  '*  not  again 
to  be  in  such  haste  to  marry  his  wife,  tiU  he 
was  sore  he  was  dead."  Attalus  was  active  00 
the  side  of  tbe  Romans  in  their  war  against 
FeiKs,  while  his  brother  fell  imder  the  suspicion 
of  being  less  warm  in  the  interest  of  die  re- 
public on  that  occasion.  On  this  account,  At- 
tains, when  sent  by  his  brother  to  Rome  with 
his  congratuladons  on  the  success  of  the  Roman 
arms,  was  received  with  great  distincdon,  and 
urged  by  several  of  the  senators  to  request  die 
kingdom  of  Pergamus  for  himself,  which  they 
did  not  doubt  would  be  granted  him.  It  is  said 
that  this  proposal  made  some  impression  on 
him;  but  that  lie  was  recalled  to  better  senti- 
ments by  the  admonitions  of  Stratus  the  physi- 
cian, who  accompaaied  him.  Certain  it  is,  that 
he  left  Rome  without  rnakii^  any  such  suit  to 
the  senate,  and  that  they  were  offended  with  his 
abrupt  depanure.  He  afterwards  again  visited 
Rome,  with  his  brother  Atbeocus,  for  the  pur> 
pose  of  exculpating  Eumenes  frcmt  die  charges 
made  against  him;  and  he  even  made  t.  third 
visit  on  the  same  account,  but  widiout  success. 
Soon  after  this,  Eumenes  died,  and  bequeadied 
bodi  hit  kii^dom  and  hi*  wife  to  Attalus.   He 
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left  an  infant  son  in  the  guardianship  of  his  of  his  wife  Berenice,  who  died  of  an  incurable 
UDcte.  disease.  His  real  or  affected  love  for  his  mo- 
The  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Attains  [her  catned  him  to  bear  the  surname  of  Philo- 
(B.C.  159O  was  distinguished  by  nis  success  in  mttor.  After  filling  his  capital  and  kingdom 
reusing  to  his  throne  Ariarathei  VI.  king  of  with  mourning,  either  compunction,  or  a  na- 
Cappadocia.  But  be  soon  after  experienced  a  sad  tural  melancholy,  drove  him  to  solitude.  He 
teverse  of fonuDC ;  for  Pm&iaskingof  Bithynia,  put  on  mean  apparel,  suffered  his  hair  and 
invading  his  dominions,  defeated  him  in  battle,  beard  to  grow,  and  sequestering  himself  from 
and  even  took  andalmostruinedhiscapltal,  Per-  mankind,  shut  himself  up  in  a  garden,  which 
gamut.  Attains  applied  to  the  Roman  senate  for  he  cultivated  with  his  own  hands,  and  soiled 
aid.  Prusiai  senthis  son  Nicomedcs  to  answer  with  all  kinds  of  poisonous  herbs.  Of  these  he 
and  retort  the  complaints  of  Attalus;  and,  partly  occasionally  sent  a  packet,  mixed  with  pulse, 
by  artifice,  pattly  by  open  force,  pursued  the  war  to  persons  who  were  the  ol^t  of  his  gloomy 
for  three  years,  and  reduced  the  unhappy  king-  suspicions.  This  conduct,  which  appears  al>- 
dom  to  the  most  deplorable  condition.  Attaiui  solute  madness,  has  by  Varro  and  Columella 
at  length  collected  a  strong  army,  and  the  Ro-  been  represented  (perhaps  with  some  mixture 
mans  employed  their  powerful  mediation  in  of  truth)  as  a  ftmdness  ror  horticnlttire  and  the 
earnest ;  so  that  Prusias  was  compelled  to  re-  itudy  of  medicinal  simples ;  and  Attalus  has 
store  all  his  conquests,  return  to  his  own  been  numbered  among  those  who  wrote  on 
country,  and  pay  large  damages.  Newdifieren-  these  subjects.  The  manner  in  which,  altera 
ces,  however,  arose  between  the  kings;  and  reign  of  five  years,  he  terminated  his  life,  gives- 
Attalos  incited  Nicomedes  to  take  up  arms  ihe  idea  of  a  curious  expetimenter,  as  well  as- 
against  his  father,  which  terminated  in  the  <te-  of  one  deranged  in  his  intellects.  Deserted  by 
dironement  of  Fnisias,  presendy  followed  by  all  his  courtiers  and  friends,  and  almost  without" 
his  assassination.  The  odium  of  this  action  is  attendants,  he  took  a  fancy  to  exercise  the  la- 
divided  by  historians  between  Nicomedes  and  boriou»  occupation  of  a  foutnler,  and  employed 
Attalus.  The  last  war  in  which  Attalus  was  himself  in  casting  a  statue  of  his  mother.  The- 
concemed,  was  in  favour  of  the  Romans  against  beat  and  toil  to  which  he  exposed  himself  in 
Andriscus,  the  pretended  Macedonian  pritKe.  this  work  threw  him  into  a  fever,  of  which  he 
After  its  conclusios,  he  gave  himself  up  to  a  died  on  the  7th  day,  B.  C.  133.  By  his  icsta- 
bfe  of  ease,  committing  all  public  affairs  to  the  ment  he  left  the  Roman  people  the  heirs  of  his 
management  of  bis  prime  minister — which,  in-  gtods  (bononim  meorum) ;  which  they  inter- 
deed,  his  great  age  rendered  excusable.  He  prcted  as  including  the  donation  of  his  domi- 
feithfttlly  discharged  his  trust  to  his  nephew,  by  nions  and  subjects.  But  his  natural  brother), 
a  careful  education,  and  a  preference  to  his  own  Aristonicus,  did  not  chuse  to  allow  this  claim, 
children  in  the  succession.  Attalus  died  in  his  and  took  jrassession  of  the  kingdom  for  him— 
83d  year,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-one  years,  self.  The  Romans,  however,  after  some  va- 
Hc,  like  his  predecessors,  was  an  encourager  riety  of  fortune,  secured  this  rich  inheritance, 
and  lover  of  learning,  and  in  many  instances  ano  thus  put  an  end  to  the  short-lived  kingdomr 
displayed  a  truly  royal  magnificence.'  Two  of  Pergamus,  which  had  attained  to  adegrcc  of  f 
cities  in  Asia,  Attalia  and  Philadelphia,  ac-  opulence  and  consideration  much  beyond  what 
knowledged  him  for  their  founder.  The  Ro-  could  have  been  expected  from  in  sflnal^be-- 
inans  always  held  him  in  great  esteem,  and  nnnings.  The  wialtk  »f  jftta^'is-  alhided  tO" 
reckoned  him  one  of  the  most  faithful  of  their  hy  several  of  the  Roman  poets*  and  appears  to  ■ 
allies.      Livy.     Pelyiiia.    jippian.    Plutarch,  have  been  a  kind  of  proverbial  expressicHi.' 

Uftivtrs.  Hist.^A.  Justin.  SalltU.  Univeri.  Hist A.. 

ATTALUS  III.  son  of  Eumenes  IT.  sue-         ATTALUS,  a  ehriarian  martyr,  ia  the  se- 

ceeded  his  uncle  Attalus  II.  B.C.  138.  He  soon  cwkI  ccnturv,  a  native  of  Pergamus  in  Phrygia, 

b^n  ro  exhibit  one  of  those  characters  which  fell  a  sacrifice  to  persecution  at  Lyons,  under 

a-nne  of  despotic  princes  never  fails  to  produce;  the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus.     In  an  epistle' 

sacrificine  to  his  cruel  and  suspicious  temper  sent  from  the -churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne  to 

most  of  his  own  family,  and  a  number  of  the  those  of  Asia  and  Phrygia,  preserved  by  Euse- 

principal  persons  about  his  court,  with  their  bios,  containing  a  rdation  of  the  manyrs  ac 

wives  and  (^ildren.    The  pretence  for  some  of  Lyons,  Attalus  is  said  to  have  been  always  a 

those  deeds  was  a  charge  against  the  victims  for  piHar  and  support  of  the  churchesi^   He  is -de-' 

being  concerned  in  the  death  of  his   mother'  scribed  as  an  eminent  person,^  well  exercised  iii 

StratiHUce,  who-lived  to. aa  advanced  age,  and  the  Christian  discipline,' wlio,  by  reason  of  thft. 
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eIie&TneB$  »f  his  cotiicience,  ^aniff  fortli  9^  »  i%.^^So  exhibit«4  ip.  ii9''fqv;ouf^1e<)>t9ui'9.  bif;- 

duKipioii  |>repai£(l  for  ^s  cpna^atr     ^e  wa^  fierce  aiid  contentious  spirit.     His  zeal,  luMt^; 

led    round  the   am  phi  theatre,    with  a   bo^ird  9ver>  Was  rcwdrded^^th?  Boleian  tltanlUof  ^e 

carried  before  him,  ujion  which  was  iiiscrihe^  Ipwer  bouse  of  tou vocation,  and  by  a  .degree 

"  T'tis  is  Aicalus  tlie  Oiristiati,"  the  peopt«  all  of  doctor  in  divinity  from  Qxford. 
tlie  u^hile  expressing  great  indignation  gainst     .   Tlie  accession  of  qupeii  Anne  in  J  702  (W6  Hi 

him.     B<iHg  placed  '»*  ^if  iroij  ^air,  he  was  favqwrable  event  to  a  laaa  of  Dr.Atterbqry'fii 

tMirued to 4eath  iA  the  year  177.     Hecn<)ured'  principles;  accordin^y,   he  was   ii^fiicdjaf«ly: 

nartyrdom  with  grtat  fortitude.    Ewet.  Hist,  appointed  one  of  ber  chaplaiR$  in  9rdiHafi^>  ihi^ 

£cc.  lib.  V.  c.  I.    t,ardrur's  Teftimtnitf,  ch.  15.  in  1704  was  advanced  to  the  ^euieFy  of  Car- 

^  3. — E>  *  lisle.     In  1707  be  was  raade  canon  m  tlie  ga^ 

ATTERBURY,  Francis,  bishop  of  Ro-  tbaJrsl  of  Exeter;  and  two  years  iifEerw4^>. 

«hester,  a  prelate  ol  eminence  as  well  is  the  his  pulpit  doquence  obtained  die  honoiir«b]«, 

politioat  as  thclitw^ry  world,  ivasbom  in  i66e  suffrage  in  its  ^vour  of  a  nomiqation  totbe. 

^t^Klfon-Keyees,  near  N«wport;-P«gnd,  where  place  of  pnnchcrai  the  Rolls  cha,pcj.     k^^ 

hia  -UAiter,  the  rev.  Of.  Lewis  Atterbuiy,  w4S  same  year  b?  was  engaged  in  a  diipute  with 

sector. .  He  had  his  early  education  atWflst-  Hoadley  poncerqing   the  .<jQct}'t»e  of  passive 

mnster  Gchocd,  wlKuce  he  was  elected  a  studenC  obf<U0nce;  aqdui  the  fbIlo<viiig,  he  wasbv^Kii 

of  CJiri^t'church  college,  Oxon.     Here  he  di-^  W  aiding  the  defence  of  the  failed  Sachev«^ll, 

sfitigtitshed  himself  as  a  classical  sch<^ar,  and  andiiq  pei^niiug  the  office  of  prolocutor  Cq  thQ 

g^v'p-sguxe  proofs  of  an  t^i^gnt  tasK  in  poetry,  lower  house  «f  convocittiun.     "  A  RepiresM- 

He  took  <he  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1687;  and  Mi  tatiop  of  the  presqiit.Siatei&f  Religion,"  tUmrin 

^t>t  year  app^red  in  pubhc  fu  a  coBtrover-  too  violfilt  ito  be  ptescived  to  tfai?  9U<ei|i  hot 

-sialist,  in  favour  of  the  reformation,  by  answer-  privb^ely  disper^dt  was  attributed  chjiefly  fo  Jii^ 

ing  a  Tsrork  ^ncitjed  "Considerations  on  the  pen.     In  171c  hp  was  m^de  de^n  of  Ouist4 

Spirit  of  Martiti  Luther.  4ip."    He  was  like-  chuicht  Oxford ;  and  in  1713,  at  the  Woin.i 

wiiie  th«iugbt  to  have  aEsis«ed  his  .pupil,   the  aieudstion  of  the  earl  of  Oxri^Fil,  ihe  attaiao^ 

ton.  ChaTTes  Boyle,  in  hit  famous  controversy  ^te  heiglit  of  his  promodon,  thatof'the  bishop? 

with  Be«lcy,  on  rhe  epistles  of  Phalaris.     He  ric  of  Rodliester  with  tiie  ^anety  .of  West? 

continued  some  ycms  longer  in  college,  much  wijaster.     The  death  c^  tlte  .qui^A>  >n   if  141 

against  his  will,  since,  as  he  expressoi  himself  >vas  t'le  fat&l  blow  to  n\\  his  further  -  hope84 

to  a  fHend,  he  found  himself  "  made  for  another  Tbe  new  king  soon  mankfe-ued  H  pe*S9(>al  dia^ 

scene  and  another  sort  of  conversation  ;"  antj  like  to  him,  which  he  retaliated  :by  every  tdkea 

^ing  disappointed  in  his  huinUe  desire  of  sue-  of  disatFectiofl  to  his  governments    He,  9iyl  OIW 

feeding  to  his  father's  rectory,  he  carae  in  1693  vhej  bishop  at  his  instigation,  wiere  the  only 

to  the  metropolis,  the  propts  mart  for  his  abi-^  membt^s  of  the  bench  who  refusec]  to  sigit  fhs 

lilies.     Here  his  talems  for  the  pulpit  soon  loyal  '*  Dedaratipn  of  the  Bishops"  in  the. re* 

4isplayeii  themselves;  and  he  was  ftppoitited  oite  bellion  of  i7i5>  and  the  Ramo-of  Att^bjiry 

^  (he  royal  chaplains  in  ordinary,  preacher  at  occurs  in  all  the  Sttongest  protests  against  the 

fridewell,  and  lecturer  of  St.  Bride's.     His  jer-i  measures  of  that  reign.     Not  .content  with  » 


foons  were  not  the  trite  cautious  cosipositiona  constitutional  opposinon,  he  engaged  i: 

usually  delivQred  from  the  pulpit ;  they  possess-  respondence  with  the  pretender's  parry  for  the 

.«d  btfldnesa  of  sewitiment  aad  warmth  of  ]»a-  pui^se  of  .efiecting  a  revolution  in  favour  of 

««age.  '  One   of  them,   *'  On  the  Power  of  the  dispotsessed  family,  and  in  August  1722  he 

t^harity  to  cover  Sin,"  drew  down  tbe  ani-  was  apprehended  on.lhis  aocotint  and  «oin- 

madversions  of  Uoadlcy  i  and'another,  on  the  mittcd  to  the  Tovrer.     In  the  ensuing  March  a 

character  of  "  The  Scorncr,"  rnct  with  a  more  bill  was  brought  jiito  the  house  of  commons   . 

acrimonious    censuior.      Contwyersy,    how-  for  inflictijig  ctftXain  pains  and  penalties  upo^ 

«ver,  was  no  subject  of  dread  to  our  diviqe;  him.     This  was  strongly  opposed  is  the  houss 

who,  in  1I7CQ,  commenced  one  with  Dr.  Wake  of  lords;  and  the  bishop,  on  being  bcoq^t  up 

4ii?d  others  concerning  t^  rig  Alt,  pauitri,  etid  to   his  defeooe,  made  an.  a^k  and  Bloquem 

friviUgtt  ef  tenvtivtiitu,  wbit;h  continued  four  flpeech,  and  di^layed  much  finnnees  throurii 

years,  widi  vo  small  degree  :pf  twtcmeat.  At-  (lie  wfade' business.^     At  length,  however,  «ie 

lerbury  tooJc  the^wt  of  high  eeckaiastic  autho<  ^ill  passed  into  a  law.  and  Jk  was  ooDdemnied 

lity,  and  the  independence  of  the  cburcb  ob  to  the  deprivation  of  all  htS'  officep  apd  bescr 

ihe'state;  and  ifhu  managcfonit <of  the  dispute  fic6,.and'to»ifier  perpetual- csile.     TiuS'mpf> 

(itiii$dbindiejiiUBeof  lainujig  and dcaEtnitjt^  tBrntfuiaUy  at.j^  titoe  SHultaddie iriii^ t^ 
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Bemence  of  party,  and  was  viewed  in  opposite 
lights  by  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  but  it  seeiTis  now  to  be  generally  agreed, 
both  that  the  bishop  was  really  guilty  of  what 
was  laid  to  his  charge,  and  that  the  proceedings 
against  him  were,  at  least,  carried  to  the  utmost 
bounds  of  legality.  He  left  the  country  in 
June  1723,  accompanied  by  his  beloved  daugh- 
ter Mrs.  Morrice,  and  was  landed  at  Calais. 
Thence  he  went  to  Brussels,  and  afterwards  to 
Paris,  at  which  capital  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  days,  chiefly  occupied  in  study,  and  in 
correspondence  with  men  of  letters.  There  is 
good  evidence,  however,  diat  in  1725  he  was 
actively  engaged  in  fomenting  discontents  in  the 
highlands  of  Scotland,  with  the  intention  of 
bvouring  another  rebellion.  The  letters  wjiich 
passed  on  this  subject  were  published  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1768,  and  their  authenticity  has  never 
been  called  in  question.  In  1729  he  lost  his 
daughter,  an  event  which  dctjAj  afiected  him, 
but  which  he  bore  with  due  resignatioo.  He 
himself  died  in  February  17JI,  and  his  body 
was  privately  interred  in  Westminster  abbey. 

The  character  of  Atierbury  was  marked 
with  that  turbulent  ambition  and  contentious 
violence  which  animated  the  Beckets  and  Lauds 
of  former  times,  and  which  was  ill  disguised  by 
the  affected  mildness  and  moderation  of  his 
epistolary  writings.  His  party  zeal  su£icient1y 
appears  from  the  events  of  his  life  above  re- 
cited, and  various  anecdotes  might  be  added  in 
confimiation  of  it.  Lord  Harcourt  affirmed, 
that  00  die  queen's  death,  Atterbury  came  to 
him  and  Bolingbroke,  and  urged  the  immediate 
proclamation  of  the  pretender,  offering  to  put 
on  his  lawn  sleeves  and  head  tlic  procession. 
The  very  rancour  of  party  was  shown  in  his 
suspension  of  a  worthy  clergyman,  Mr.  Gib- 
bio,  curate  of  Gravesend,  for  allowing  the  use 
of  bis  church  to  the  chaplain  of  the  Dutch 
troops,  who  were  galled  over  to  suppress  the 
rebellion.  Such  a  man,  however,  would  pro- 
bably feel  an  equally  warm  attachmem  to  his 
friends ;  and  nomiiig  can  be  more  cordially  af- 
fectionate than  his  letters  to  Pope,  with  whom 
he  maintained  a  close  intimacy  only  terminated 
with  life.  From  an  anecdote  whicn  lord  Ches- 
terfield related  to  Dr.  Maty,  as  told  him  by 
Pope,  it  would  seem  that  Atterbury  was  long  a 
sceptic  as  to  the  grounds  of  that  religion  for 
.  the  established  form  of  which  he  was  so  zealous. 
Yet  the  same  anecdote  implies  that  he  ceased  to 
be  so  i  and  he  appears  to  have  derived  much  of 
.the  consolation  of  his  adversity  fiom  bis  reli- 
gious principles. 

His  literary  c^scter  has,  perhaps  (through 
VOL.  1. 


his  connections  with  those  who  were  at  that 
time  the  chief  dispensers  of  literary  fame),  been 
raised  beyond  its  true  level.  But,  to  this  day, 
few  English  authors  rank  above  him  as  a  com- 
poser of  sermons;  in  which,  if  he  is  not  sub- 
lime, he  is  sometimes  pathetic,  and  always  elo- 
quent, clear,  and  striking.  As  a  controversial- 
ist he  is  keen,  lively,  and  dexterous,  but  ratlier 
popular  than  deep  or  exact.  His  letters  are 
admirable  specimens  of  elegant  familiarity,  and 
are  preferred  to  the  more  laboured  ones  of 
Pope,  with  whidi  they  are  printed.  His  cri- 
tical efforts  have  done  more  honour  to  his  taste 
than  to  his  erudition ;  and  in  particular,  his 
attempt  to  prove  that  Virgil  meant  to  allude  to 
Antonius  Musa,  under  the  ^ctitious  person  of 
lapis  in  the  ./^neid,  is  reckoned  futile  by  judi*- 
cious  commentators.  His  translations  of  two' 
odes  of  Horace  have  received  moic  than  their 
due  share  of  applause.     Biegr.  Britan. — A. 

ATTERBURY,  Lewis,  an  English  di- 
vine, elder  brother  of  Francis,  bishop  of  Ro- 
chester, was  bom  at  Newport  Pagncl  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, and  was  educated  at  Westminster 
school,  and  at  Christ-church  college,  Oxford. 
He  was  in  1695  elected  lecmrer  to  the  chapel 
at  Higheate,  where,  notwithstanding  his  bro- 
ther's high  station  and  great  interest  in  the 
state,  he  remained  through  life  with  no  other 
preferment  than  the  rectory  of  Hornsey,  the 
parish  in  which  the  chapel  of  Htghgate  is  situ- 
ated. He  soUcited  from  the  bishop  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Rochester,  urging,  that  Lanfranc, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had  a  brother  for  his 
archdeacon  ;  that  when  Sir  Thomas  More  was 
lord  chancellor,  his  father  was  a  puisne  judge ; 
and  that  God  himself  appointed,  that  the  family 
of  the  patriarch  Jacob  should  owe  their  safety 
and  advancement  to  a  younger  brother.  To 
all  these  powerful  analogical  arguments,  bishop- 
Atterbury  coolly  replied,  that  there  were  ob- 
jections in  point  of  decency,  and  that  it  would 
liave  been  a  very  proper  post  for  his  nejihew,  had 
it  pleased  God  to  spare  his  life.  It  Is  probable;  that 
this  coolness  in  the  bishop  was  nut  so  much  the 
effect  of  delicacy,  as  of  a  mean  opiniou  of  his 
brother.  Yet  Lewis  Atterbury  appears  to  have 
been  a  very  good  parish  priest ;  for  he  studied 
physic,  that  he  might  give  advice  rralis  among 
his  poor  parishioners,  and  he  discharged'  his 
clerical  duties  with  great  regularity  for  upwards 
of  forty  years,  and  acquired  the  character  of  a 
plain,  useful,  and  solid  preacher ;  a  character 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  sermons  which  he 
published  during  his  life,  and  wHich  appeared 
after  his  death  m  1731.  Besides  single  sermons 
OD  special  occasions,  he  published,  "  Ten  Ser- 
3M 
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mons  preaclied  before  the  Princess  Anne  of 
Denmark,  printed  in  8vo.  in  16991'*  "  A  se- 
conil  Volume  of  Sermons,"  in  1703  ;  "  Let- 
ters relating  to  the  History  of  the  Council  of 
Trent;"  "An  Answer  lo  Colson's  Defence 
of  Popery  against  Archbishop  Tiilotson;"  and 
some  translations  from  the  French.  Two  vo- 
lumes of  his  posthumous  sermons  were  pub- 
lished by  archdeacon  Yardley,  in  1743-  Britf 
Account  prefixed  to  Lard  AHerhury^s  PSS.  Ser- 
moHi.  Biorr.  Brit, — E. 

ATTICUS,  Herodes.  Ttberius  Claudiut 
jitticus  Herodes  was  bom  at  Marathon,  in  the 
(erritoiy  of  Athens.  His  father,  Julius  Atticus, 
<lesccn(Kd  (rom  the  family  of  Mittiades,  had  been 
reduced  to  a  low  condition  by  the  proscription 
of  his  father,  when  he  was  suddenly  raised  to 
great  wealth  by  the  discovery  of  a  vast  treasure 
iQ  an  old  house  remaining  to  him.  H«  ac- 
quainted the  emperor  Nerva  with  the  circum- 
stance, who  told  him  to  make  what  use  lie 
pleased  of  the  treasure;  and  on  his  further 
representation,  that  the  sum  was  too  conside- 
rable for  a  private  man  to  use ;  Nerva  bid  him 
■ahuse  it,  then,  for  it  was  his  own.  Julius  At- 
ticus employed  bis  wealth  in  the  most  liberal 
manner.  He  lived  at  Athens  in  a  style  ofgrept 
magnificence,  gave  frequent  largesses  to  the 
people,  and  o^red  splendid  sacrifices  to  the 
gods.  He  also  extended  his  munificence  to 
other  towns;  and  is  recorded  to  have  defrayed 
more  than  half  the  cxpence  of  a  project  of  sup- 
plying Troas,  with  fresh  water  which  he  h^d 
persuaded  the  emperor  Adrian  to  execute,  but 
vhjcli  cost  above  double  of  the  estimate  given 
in.  Such  a  father  was  not  likely  to  be  sparing 
in  the  education  of  his  son ;  accordindy,  find- 
ing in  him  the  happiest  dispositions  for  learning, 
he  engaged  tlte  ablest  masters  for  him,  and 
among  the  rest,  Scopelian,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  orators  of  the  age,  whose  services  he 
rewarded  with  great  liberdity.  It  was,  indeed, 
principally  to  rhetoric  that  the.  studies  of  the 
time  were  directed ;  and  this  seems  rather  to 
have  been  the  vain  and  ostentations  art  of  de- 
claiming according  to  rule  upon  any  given 
topic  for  the  purpose  of  being  admired,  than 
the  useful  instrument  of  convincing  the  reason 
'  and  guiding  the  passions  of  men.  Herodes 
was  «xtFcmely  attached  to  this  pursuit,  and 
spared  "o  pains  in  obuidng  a  proficiency  in 
it.  Besides  his  proper  master,  he  attended  upon 
tfie  lectures  of  rolemon  and  Favorinus,  who 
were  illustrious  at  Smyrna  and  Ephesus.  Such 
was  his  early  reputation  for  eloquence,  that  he 
was  deputed  when  very  yming  to  harangue  the 
emperor  Aduao  then  iu  Pannonia ;    Uit  bis 


courage  failed  him  in  the  attempt;  he  was 
struck  dumb,  and  through  chagrin  was  near 
tlirowing  himself  into  the  Danube. 

It  is  not  known  when  he  lost  his  father;  but 
his  death  involved  him  in  some  difficulty.  Ju- 
lius had  indulged  bis  disposition  to  munificence 
in  bequeathing  to  every  Athenian  one  silver 
mina  annually,  which  would  almost  ba^e  ex- 
hausted the  property  of  his  son.  Herodes  pre- 
vailed upon  the  people  to  accept  a  composition 
of  five  mina  paid  at  once ;  and  this  benefaction 
he  found  means  to  reduce  to  a  small  sum,  by 
paying  great  part  of  it  with  the  obligatory- 
bonds  which  individuals  had  given  his  father  for 
money  advanced.  The  Athenians  showed  no 
little  dissatisfaction  on  the  occasion ;  and  it  is 
said  that  in  revenge  they  interpreted  the  name 
oi  Panathenaiatm  ^iwa\  to  the  stadium  he  after- 
wards erected,  as  if  it  were  built  at  die  cost  of 
the  ^holc  people  of  Athens. 

When  Herodes  had  finished  his  attendance 
on  the  schools  of  orators,  he  returned  to  his 
own  country,  and  gave  public  lectures  on  elo- 
quence, which  were  much  frequented,  partly^ 
as  we  may  suppose,  through  curiosity  and  the 
love  of  improvement,  partly  from  adulation. 
He  was  attended  by  sophists,  philosophers  and 
rhetoricians,  some  of  whom  were  munificent^ 
rewarded  for  their  praise;  and  his  more  inti- 
mate disciples  were  treated  with  refreshments 
in  the  intervals  of  the  lessons.  Some  were  in- 
vited to  the  delicious  country  seats  which  he 
possessed  in  the  neigh bourbood,  ,  and  which 
were  converted  into  rural  academies.  A  story 
related  by  A.  Gellius,  who  was  himself  a  dis- 
ciple, will  give  some  idea  of  the  urbanity  of 
Herodes,  as  well  as  of  the  character  of  some  of 
his  visitants.  A  man  clad  in  a  loi^  mantle, 
with  a  beard  descending  to  his  waist,  one  day 
presented  himself,  and  asked  for  alms.  Hc^ 
rodes  inquired  who  he  was.  "  Do  you  not  see 
{said  the  man  angrily)  that  I  am  a  philoso- 
pher?" "  1  behold  (replied  Herodes)  the  beard 
and  mantle,  but  I  do  not  yet  discern  die  philo- 
sopher." One  of  the  company  then  observed, 
that  he  was  a  sturdy  beggar,  who  went  about 
insulting  those  who  refused  to  relieve  htm. 
"  Well,  then  (said  Herwles),  let  us  give  as 
men,  though  not  to  a  man :"  taitquam  iomtnes, 
non  tanpiavi  homini. 

The  fame  of  Herodes  extended  not  only 
throughout  Greece,  but  to  Rome ;  and  the 
emperor  Titus  Antoninus  thought  him  the  fit- 
test person  for  the  post  of  master  of  eloquence 
to  his  adopted  sons  MaVcm  Aureltus  and  Lucius 
Venis.  This  promotion  put  hiiti  in  the  way 
of  higher  advancement ;   utd  he  was  creauia 
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COMul  in  143.  Either  before  or  after  this  the  death  of  his  wife ;  and  he  was  actually  ac- 
period  he  was  appointed  to  the  prefecture  of  the  cused  of  the  crime  before  the  senate  by  her  bro- 
free  cities  of  Asia,  and  the  presidency  at  the  ther,  who  had  been  consul  ;  but  was  acquitted. 
Puibellenic  and  Panathenian  games,  at  which  he  To  prove  his  sorrow  at  her  loss  he  erected  a  sta- 
was  crowned.  On  this  occasion  he  testified  his  tue  to  her  memory,  with  an  inscription,  still 
gratitude  to  his  countrymen  by  one  of  the  most  subEistin^.  Herodes  spent  the  close  of  his  life 
sumptuous  works  ever  er^ted  by  a  private  man.  at  Mammon,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  seven- 
It  was  a  stadium  six  hundred  feet  in  length,  en-  ty-six,  and  was  honoured  by  his  couDtryiaen 
drely  built  of  white  marble,  the  relics  of  which  with  a  public  funeral  at  Athens.  Fie  di  Htradt 
are  still  viBtUe.  He  also  constructed  a  magnifi-  Attiau  par  M.  Burigny;  Mem  di  i'^cad.  dt$ 
cent  theatre  u  ^hens,  which  he  named  Regil-  Jnicrlpt.  vol.  xxx. — A- 

lum,  in  hcmour  of  his  wife  Regilla.    These  two        ATTICUS,  Titus  Pomponius,  a  Roman 

edifices  are  said  to  have  been  scarcely  equalled  in  knight,  who  lived  in  the  latter  period  of  the  Ra« 

the  Rom^n  empire.     He  likewise  repaired  atid  man  republic,  has  acquired  gii»t  celebrity  from 

beautified  the  £imous  odeum  of  Pericles,  which  the  splendour  of  his  private  character.     De- 

was  fallen  to  decay;  nor  did  he  confine  his  boun-  scetwd  from  an  ancient  family,  he  inherited 

ty  to  his  own  city,  but  decorated  many  other  great  wealth  from   his  father,   and  his  uncle 

places  in  Greece  and  Asia  with  useful  and  oma-  Q^Ciecilius,  who  adopted  bim.     He  was  very 

mental  works.     His  great  ambition  was  to  cut  liberally  educated,  and  -such  was  his  success  ia 

through  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  a  project  inef-  his  studies,  that  be  served  for  an  example  to  his 

fectually  entertained  by  various  kings  and  empe-  schoolfellows,  among  whom  were  the  younger 

rors ;  but  he  was  afraid  of  asking  permission  for  Marius  and  Cicero.     A  peculiar  eleeance  of 

the  purpose.     While  all  the  productions  of  his  taste  and  suavity  of  manners  seem   irom  the 

eloquence  have  sunk  in  oblivion,  his  name  has  first  to  have  characterised  him,  and  to  have 

been  perpetuated  by  the  liberal  employment  of  given  him  Aat  aversion  to  civil  contentions, 

bis  wealdi ;  and  perhaps  no  person  in  a  private  which  governed  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life.  The 

condition  ever  expended  so  muchuponthe  public,  bloody  Actions  of  Cinna  and  Sylla  began  to  rage 

It  is  painful  to  relate  that  such  a  benefactor  when  he  arrived  at  manhood.     To  avoid  em* 

to  his  countrymen  should  have  been  made  the  broiling  himself  with  either  of  these  parties, 

subject  of  their  accusation  ;  but  the  party  dis-  both  equally  destructive  to  the  republic,  he  re- 

scntions  of  Athens  were  always  \oo  powerful  tired  to  Athens,  whither  he  conveyed  the  great- 

for  her  gratimde.     Two  brothers  named  the  est  part  of  his  property  ;  and  following  the  bent 

Quintilii,  who  commanded  in  Greece,   were  of  his  inclination  in  this  seat  of  philosophy  and 

jealous  of  the  influence  of  Herodes;  and  they  letters,  he  addicted  himself  entirely  to  study,  attd 

gladly  seized  the  occasion  of  some  animosities  drank  more  deeply  of  Grecian  Hterature  than  al- 

which  his  exercise  of  the  office  of  appointing  most  any  Roman  of  his  time.     He  ingratiated 

masters  in  the  schools  of  philosophy  had  excitet^  himself  with  the  Athenians,  not  only  by  the  af- 

as  well  as  some  other  subjects  of  complaint  fability  of  his  demeanour,  but  by  the  essential 

imagined  by   a  restless  people,  to  transmit  a  benefits  be  was  continually  conferring  on  their 

charge  agamst  him  to  the  emperor  Aurelius.  city.     He  frequently  lent  uie  state  sums  of  mo- 

Herodes  thought  proper  to  go  and  meet  it;  and  ney  without  interest,  and  thereby  freed  it  from 

whenarrivedmprcsenceof  the  emperor,  instead  the  necessity  of  applying  to  usurers  1   at  the 

of  attempting  to  soften  him  by  eloquence,  he  same  time  he  properly  insisted  upon  punctual 

rudely  reproached  him  with  a  pre-determination  repayment  at  the  period  agreed  upon.    He  also 

to  ruin  him.     TTie  prefect-prsetorio  who  stood  in  seasons  of  scarcity  made  gratuitous  distribu- 

by,  exclaimed  that  diis  insolence  merited  death,  tion^  of  com  to  the  whole  people.     Hence  he 

"  A  man  of  my  age   [said  Herodes)  does  not  became  so  popular  at  Athens,  that  there  were  no 

feardeath!"  The  mild  emperor,  however,  on  public  hotiours  which  the  people  were  not  desi- 

bearing  the  cause,  contented  himself  with  pu-  rous  oi  heaping  upon  him.     They  wished  to- 

nishing  the  freedmen  of  Herodes,  who  probably  make  him  a  citizen  ;  but  an  (pinion  that  .such 

had  really  abused  his  indulgence.     Herodes  re-  an  act  would  amount  to  a  renunciation  of  the 

tired  to  Attica,  and  some  titnc  afterwards  wrote  citizenship  of  Rome,  induced  him  to  decline 

*  letter  to  the  emperor  to  try  whether'  he  could  rf>at  honour.     Nor  wouM  he  sufier  ihem  to 

oot  revive  his  kindness  for  him ;  and  Aurelius  erect  statues  to  him  while  he  resided  among 

sent  him  a  very  friendly  answer.    A  still  greater  them  ;  though  he  could  not  prevent  this  lesti- 

mortification  to  Herodes  was  a  malicious  charge  mony  of  respect  after  his  departure,  an  event 

raised  agaiost  bioi)  afi  having  bceo  accessory  to  whioi  caused  a  general  mouriung  at  Atheiw 
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The  surname  of  /itiicus,  which  he  acquired  gtadly  made  use  of  the  pretext  of  Ms  age  to 

from  his  attachment  to  this  city,  and  his  fami-  avaid  engaging  on  either  side.     He  remained  la 

Jiarity  with  its  language  and  manncrsi  became  Rome,  and  assisted  with  his  fortuntf'thosc  oThlS 

■Jiis  usual  appellation  during  his  life,  and  conti-  friends  who  thought  themstlves  obliged  to  leave 

nued  to  diiitinguish  him  in  after  ages.  it  with  Pompey  ;  but  owing,  himself,  no  grari- 

His  retirement  from  the  scene  of  political  con-  tude  for  favours  10  Pompey,  he  did  not  offend 
tentiondid  not  make  him  indifferent  to  the  wel-  him  by  staying  quiet  at  home-  Csesar,  whose 
fere  of  the  actors  in  it ;  nor  did  his  prudential  maxim  it  was  to  reckon  all  as  friends  who  were 
maxims  render  him  timid  in  serving  a  friend  of  a  not  enemies,  was  highly  pleased  with  his  con- 
distressed  party,  st  the  hazard  of  displeasing  the  duct;  and  when  victor,  forbore  from  levying 
triumphant  one.  When  young  Marius  was  de-  any  contributions  on  him  as  he  did  on  others, 
clared  a  pu'blic  enemy,  he  supplied  him  with  and  granted  him  the  pardon  of  his  sister's  son, 
money  to -escape  from  his  foes.  Yet  so  pleasing  and  of  his  brother-in-law,  Qaintus  Cicero, 
were  his  manners,  and  such  affection  did  his  Afterthe  death -of  Csesar,  when  it  was  proposed 
amiable  qualities  inspire,  that  when  Sylla,  in  his  in  the  order  of  knights  to  establish  a  private  trea- 
way  from  Asia  (0  Rome,  called  at  Athens,  he  sury  for  the  use  of  the  party  which  had  taken 
would  never  suffer  young  Pomponius  to  be  out  him  offi  Atticus,  though  upon  the  most  inti- 
of  his  company,  and  strongly  urged  him  to  re-  mate  terms  with  Brutus,  opposed  the  measure, 
turn  with  him  to  Rome.  *'  Do  not,  I  beseech  and  prevented  it  from  taking  place.  Yet  when 
you  (said  Pomponius)  insist  upon  my  going  Bnttus  and  Cassius  were  obliged  to  leave  Italy, 
with  you  to  combat  those,  wliora  I  left,  that  I  he  sent  a  large  sum  to  Brutus  trom  his  own  pro- 
might  not  be  obliged  to  take  up  arms  against  petty,  and  ordered  a  still  larger  to  be  paid  him 
you."  He  occasionally  made  joumies  to  Rome  in  Epirus.  Soon  after,  Antony  was  judged  a 
in  order  to  assist  his  friends  in  elections,  and  public  enemy,  and  compelled  to  leave  Italy,  with 
never  failed  to  do  them  kind  offices  when  they  no  prospect  of  a  restorarion  of  his  affairs.  His 
most  wanted  them.  Cicero  appears  to  have  friends  in  Rome,  and  especially  his  wife  Fulvia, 
been  the  most  intimate  of  his  friends.  Their  were  exposed  to  innumerable  vexations  and  dan- 
tastes  in  many  respects  were  congenial,  and  the  gers  from  the  enemies  of  the  family,  who  at- 
difierent  course  of  life  they  putsued  was  rather  tempted  to  strip  them  of  all  their  possessions, 
useful  than  disadvantageous  to  their  connection,  and  even  threatened  their  lives.  Atticus  exerted 
.Atticus  exerted  himself  greatly  daring  the  dan-  himself  to  the  utmost  in  their  favour.  He  ad- 
ders which  pressed  upon  Cicero,  and  wtien  that  vanced  them  money  in  their  necessities,  and 
eminent  statesman  was  banished,  heaccommo-  stood  forwards  as  die  surety  for  Fulvia  in  all 
dated  him  whh  a  large  sum  of  money.  Yet  he  cases  where  bail  was  required  from  her.  la 
was  scarcely  less  intimate  with  Cicero's  great  the  desperate  state  of  Antony's  affairs,  no  one 
rival  in  oratory,  Hortensius  ;  and,  by  mutual  thought  that  Atticus  had  a  view  to  his  interest 
good  offices,  he  preserved  a  good  understanding  by  this  conduct ;  but  some  of  his  friends  cen- 
betwcen  diem.  With  the  famHy  of  Cicero  he  sured  him  "  for  not  sufficiently  hating  bad  ci- 
had,  indeed,  a  close  affinil^  i  for  his  sister  Pom-  tizens."  Antony  afterwards  returned  trium- 
ponia  was  married  to  Qvmtus  Cicero;  a  match  phant.  The  bloody  proscription  was  begun, 
promoted  by  Marcus.  and  every  known  friend  of  Cicero,  Brutus,  and 

Atticus  returned  to  reside  in  Rome  when  af-  the  repuwican  party,  was  brought  into  imminent 
fairs  were  in  a  settled  state.  There  he  continued  danger.  Atticus  thought  it  prudent  to  retire 
Steadily  to  follow  his  original  [Jan  of  keeping  along  with  the  fi'iend  of  his  youth,  Canius,  of 
himself  disengaged  from  all  public  business  ;  nor  the  house  of  P.  Volumnius,  an  Antonian,  whom 
would  he  accept  of  any  of  the  numerous  oppor-  he  had  highly  obliged.  When  Antony  disco- 
tunities  offered  him  of^  aggrandizing  his  fortune  vered  his  place  of  refuge,  though  urged  to  the 
by  accompanying  his  consular  or  pra;torian  destruction  of  Atticus  by  some  of  thegrecdyvil- 
friends  to  their  provinces.  He  took  in  good  lains  about  him,  he  had  gratitude  enough  to  re- 
part  the  honour  of  their  nomination  to  offices,  member  his  benefactor.  He  wrore  with  his  own 
but  disregarded  the  emolument.  He  never  en-  hand  to  Atticus,  assuring  him  of  the  safety  of 
gaged  in  a  law-suit ;  nor  was  ever  concerned  in  himself  and  his  friend  Canius,  and  sent  a  guard 
an  accusation  either  as  principal  or  second,  to  protect  him.  Even  In  these  bad  times  Atticus 
He  never  bid  for  estates  at  public  auctions,  or  in  dia  not  fear  to  perform  acts  of  friendship  to  riie 
any  way  shared  in  the  spoils  of  the  unfortunate,  fallen  party.  He  caused  all  the  proscribed,  who 
At  die  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  Cxsar  fled  to  Epinis,  to  be  liberally  relieved  from  his 
and  Fompeyt  he  was  about  sixty  years  old,  and  large  estates  ia  that  country  \  and  he  paid  no 
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less  respect  to  Scrvilla,  the  mother  of  Brutus, 
after  the  death  of  that  patriot,  than  he  had  done 
during  his  prosperity^.  He  also,  by  his  interest 
with  the  triumvirs,  recovered  tlie  forfeited  estates 
of  some  of  his  friends,  and  procured  their  exemp- 
tion from  the  list  of  the  proscribed. 

Such  was  his  credit  with  the  young  Octavius, 
that  his  daughter  was  preferred  to  all  the  great 
matches  in  Rome  as  a  wife  for  M.  Agrippa,  tbe 
grcar  friend  and  favourite  of  Octavius ;  and  by 
ttie  issue  of  this  marriage,  the  family  of  Atticus 
became  allied  to  the  imperial  family.  Octa- 
vius himself  cultivated  the  closest  intimacy  with 
Attictis,  and  when  absent  from  Rome,  continu- 
ally  wrote' to  him  respecting  all  his  motions  and 
<]esignsi  and  scarcely  did  a  day  pass  in  which, 
when  at  home,  he  did  not  cither  converse  with 
Atticus,  or  consult  him  upon  some  point  of  let- 
ters or  antiquity.  While  Antony  lived,  an 
equally  intimate  correspondence  was  carried  on 
between  him  and  Atticus.  Thus  he  maintained, 
from  the  first  to  the  last,  the  character  of  ihf  gt' 
tural  friend  ef  all  partiei,  in  allfartunci.  This 
conduct  has  been  the  subject  of  some  curious 
discussion  by  political  casuists ;  and  it  has  been 
warmty  censurcdby  those,  who  hold  aneutrality 
in  the  civil  contentions  of  one's  country  to  be 
base  and  criminal.  Certainly  it  appears  more 
nobte,  vigorously  to  act  and  bravely  to  sufier 
for  the  cause  winch  conscience  approves.  But 
in  that  corrupt  age  of  the  Roman  republic,  was 
there  aay  cause  which  a  wbe  man  could  with- 
out much  hesitation  approve  P  Atticus  may  be 
charged  with  selfishness,  yet  his  desire  of  keep- 
ing on  good  terms  with  all  parties  never  made 
him  the  tool  or  flatterer  of  any ;  nor  did  he  shun 
'  actual  hazard  in  performing  services  to  his 
friends  m  adversity.  He  even  chose  the  period 
ofdistrcsi  for  thedisplay  of  peculiar  attachment 
[o  individuals.  As  a  medium  of  friendship,  a 
reconciler  of  differences,  a  softener  of  misfor- 
tune, and  a  protector  against  the  ferocity  of 
party  hatred,  he  sustained  a  part  of  emment 
utility  in  those  calamitous  times  ;  nor,  perhaps, 
was  It  possible  that  a  man  in  his  situation,  and 
of  his  cast  of  tcinper  and  talents,  could  have 
pursued  any  line  of  conduct  so  beneficial  to  his 
country  as  well  as  to  himself.  His  sect  of  phi- 
losophy, which  was.  the  ^icurean,  has  been 
suggested  as  the  spring  of  his  indifference  to 
puUic  affairs,  and  his  steady  pursuit  of  a  tran- 
quil life.  But  the  zealous  Cassius,  and  many 
other  warm  and  active  partisans  in  civil  conten- 
tion, were  Epicureans.  It  is  more  probable, 
that  native  disposition  and  early  habits  formed 
the  character  of  Atticus,  than  any  set  of  specu- 
Jative  principles.     In  every  thing  besides,  he  dis- 


played the  same  easy  and  accommodating  &po- 
sition.  He  bore  with  admirable  good  temper  the 
moroseness  of  his  uncle  Csecilius,  with  whom 
no  other  person  could  live.  He  wa^  an  excel- 
lent son  and  brother;  and  when,  at  sixty-seven 
years  of  agej  he  buried  his  mother  of  ninety,  he 
could  say  that  he  had  never  in  his  life  had  occa- 
sion to  be  reconciled  to  her,  and  had  never  had  a 
single  difference  with  his  sister,  who  was  nearly 
of  tlie  same  age  with  himself. 

The  mode  of  living  of  Atticus  was  that  of  a 
man  of  fortune,  whose  great  passion  was  litera- 
ture, and  whose  mind  was  fashioned  by  philoso- 
phy. He  dwelt  in  a  good  but  old  house  left  him 
by  his  uncle.  His  domestics  were  not  numerous, 
but  choice  ;  several  bom  and  brought  up  in  hil 
own  family.  There  was  a  large  proportion  of 
readers  and  copyists,  and  others  devoted  to  the 
purposes  of  letters.  His  table  was  elegant^  not 
costly.  Reading  was  always  an  accompany- 
ment  of  the  supper ;  and  he  had  no  guests  to 
whom  such  an  entertainmeiit  vz&s  not  accepta- 
ble. Moderation  presided  over  all  his  enjoy- 
ments i  and  though  his  wealth  exceeded  the  mea- 
sure of  a  large  fortune,  he  contented  himself 
with  the  expenditure  of  a  middling  one.  He 
was  extremely  studious,  and  was  particularly 
attached  to  enquiries  relative  to  the  antiquities  of 
his  country ;  its  laws,  treaties,  customs,  and  the 
genealogies  Of  its  illustrious  families.  He  wrote 
several  treatises  on  these  subjects,  which  appear 
to  have  been  much  valued.  He  also  tried  bis 
talent  at  verse ;  but  the  topics  he  chose  were 
connected  with  his  other  studies ;  for  they  were 
the  characters  and  actions  of  illustrious  men* 
concisely  described  in  a  few  lines  to  l>e  placed 
under  their  statues.  He  wrote  jn  Greek  a  his- 
tory of  the  consulate  of  his  friend  Cicero. 
Though  nothing  is  extant  of  the  writings  of 
Atticus,  a  large  number  of  the  letters  of  Cicero 
to  him  have  reached  us,  written  from  the  year  of 
his  consulship  almost  to  the  time  of  his  death- 
They  are  confidential,  and  replete  with  curious 
particulars,  both  political  and  literary. 

The  conclusion  of  the  life  of  Atticus  was 
conformable  to  the  principles  which  had  go- 
verned the  course  of  it.  He  had  reached  the 
age  of  seventy-seven,  and  had  passed  the  last 
thirty  years  in  such  a  state  of  health,  as  never  to 
have  needed  medical  assistance  ;  when  a  disor- 
der of  the  intestines  came  on,  which  terminated 
in  an  ulcer,  judged  incurable,  and  attended  with 
fever  and  increasing  pain.  When  he  was  con- 
vinced of  the  nature  of  the  case,  he  ordered  his 
son-in-law  Agrippa  and  other  friends  to  be  sent 
for,  and  to  them  he  declared  his  intention  of 
putting  a  period  to  «  life,  now  no  longer  valiuu 
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Ue  to  ^iittscW  or  others.  He  resisted  with  un- 
shaken firmness  all  their  affectionate  efforts  to 
alter  his  resolution,  and  be^an  to  abstain  from 
food.  When  he  had  persisted  in  this  for  two 
days  his  fever  left  him,  and  the  pain  abated  j  he 
did  not,  however,  think  it  worth  while  to  take 
■the  chance  of  a  cure,  and  the  fifth  day  closed  the 
scene,  B.  C.  jj- 

Cerntlius  Nepos,  who  had  dedicated  to  Aiti- 
cus  his  Lives  of  illustrious  Commanders,  con- 
cludes his  work  with  a  very  particular  account 
of  the  life  of  Atiicus  himself,  whence  the  pre- 
<«ding  narrative  is  extracted. — A. 

ATTICUS,  a  Christian  divine,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  in  the  fifth  century,  was  a  na- 
tive of  ScbaKtea  in  Armenia.  He  ^vas  educated 
among  the  monks,  but,  afterwards  entering  into 
the  church,  he  became  a  presbyter  in  the  church 
of  Constant  in  oplc.  In  the  year  406  he  was 
elected  to  the  patriarchal  see,  while  John  Chry- 
•ostom  was  yet  living.  For,  having  unjustly 
condemned  that  prelate,  and  seized  his  sec,  he 
yns  excommunicated  by  pope  Innocent  I.  and 
the  -western  bishops.  He  was,  however,  on  the 
death  of  Chrysostom  restored,  upon  the  condi- 
tioo  that  be  should  replace  his  name  in  the  dyp- 
tict,  or  list  of  archbishops  of  Constantinople, 
whose  names  were  recited  at  the  altar,  as  having 
died  in  the  communion  of  the  church.  Atticus 
is  celebrated  as  a  man  of  great  learning,  pru- 
dence and  piety  ;  zealous  Tor  the  faith  against 
tiie  Nestorians,  and  remarkably  charita^e  to 
the  poor.  He  died  in  the  year  427.  It  is  related 
of  this  divine,  that  while  he  was  a  presbyter  he 
took  the  pains  to  get  his  sermons  by  heart ;  but 
that,  when  he  became  a  bishop,  he  preached 
tutimpori.  There  are  extant  a  letter  (Nice- 
phor.  Hist.  Ecc.  lib.  xiv.  c.  a6.)  to  Cyril 
from  Atticus  on  the- restoration  of  Chrysostom 's 
name  in  the  dyptics;  a  letter  sent  to  Calliopus, 
presbyter  of  the  church  at  Nice,  (Sociat.  lib. 
Tii.  c,  85.)  with  three  hundred  crowns  for  the 
poor  of  that  city;  and  another  (Niceph.  loc. 
dt.)  (o  the  deacons  of  the  church  of  Alexan- 
driai  concerning  the  means  of  restoring  peace 
to  the  church.  He  wrote  a  book  "  On  raith 
sad  Virginity,"  dedicated  to  the  daughters  of 
Arcadius,  which  is  cited  by  Cyril  in  his  book 
to  the  empresses.  Secratts,  lib.  vi.  c.  18.  Se- 
Kemin,  lib.  viii.  c.  17.  Dupm,  Cav.  Hist. 
Ut.~E. 

ATTILA,  king  of  the  Huns,  sumamed  tie 
Snttrgt  efGed,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
personaees  in  the  class  of  canqktrors,  was  the 
son  pf  Mundzuk,  and  deduced  his  lineage  from 
the  antient  Huns,  who  dwelt  on  the  confines  of 
China.     At  die  death  of  their  uncle  KugUas, 


>"  433i  who  reigned  in  modem  Hnngary,  rtie 
brothers  Attila  and  Bleda  succeeded  to  the  throne  - 
of  the  Huns.  They  immediately  concluded  a 
peace  with  the  emperor  TheodosJus  II.  on  terms 
which  left  them  at  hbeny  to  pursue  thcirschemcs 
of  aggrandisement ;  ana  they  carried  their  arms 
towards  the  nonh  with  so  much  success,  that  all 
the  nations  between  the  Danube  and  the  Euxine 
sea  were  reduced  under  their  dominion.  They 
afterwards,  under  pretence  of  an  oSence  given 
them  by  the  Romans,  broke  into  the  eastern  em- 
pire, took  by  storm  several  towns  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Danube,  defeated  several  imperial  ar- 
mies, and  laid  vrasie  the  whole  adjacent  country 
with  fire  and  sword.  Theodosius,  not  thinking 
himself  safe  in  Constantinople,  retired  into  Asia, 
and  was  glad  to  purchase  an  inglorious  peace. 
Hitherto  uie  two  brothers  had  divided  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Huns ;  but  Attila,  whose  love  of 
sway  would  not  admit  of  a  partnership,  caused 
Sleth  to  be  assassinated,  and  united  under  his 
sole  sovereignty  the  whole  nation  and  its  subject 
territories.  He  was  the  only  potentate  who  ever 
ruled  both  the  extensive  kingdoms  of  Germany 
and  Scythia,  taken  in  their  largest  signification. 
Scandinavia  and  its  islands  were  his  tributaries. 
Towards  the  east  his  power  extended  to  the 
Volga ;  and  among  his  subjects  he  reckoned  the 
tiumerous  and  warlike  tribes  of  the  Gepidz  and 
Ostrogoths.  In  short,  he  might  be  entitled  su- 
preme monarch  of  the  barbarians,  of  the  hunter 
and  shepherd  nations,  the  dwellers  in  tents  and 
villages.  He  was  able  to  bring  into  the  field  diQ 
collective  force  of  five  or  seven  hundred  AoU' 
sand  men. 

His  person  and  character  suited  his  savage  su- 
preniacy.  His  portrait,  as  described  by  Jor- 
nandes,  is  that  of  a  modem  Calmuck  ;  with  a 
lai^ehead,  a  swarthy  comj^exion,  small  sunken 
eyes,  a  flat  nose,  a  thin  beard,  broad  shoulders, 
and  a  short  square  body.  His  looks  were  fierce^ 
his  gait  was  proud,  and  hisdemeanour  Stem.  Yet 
he  was  not  void  of  compassion,  was  merciful  to 
a  suppliant  foe,  and  ruled  hispeof^  with  justice 
and  lenity.  His  great  passion  was  war,  which 
he  freely  indulged,  to  the  dcstmction  of  myriads 
— a  sacrifice  as  lightly  regarded  by  more  civi- 
lized conquerors  TTo  the  natural  strength  of 
his  power  he  added  the  influence  of  superstititok 
over  ignorant  and  savage  minds.  He  boasted  of 
a  sword,  said  to  have  been  casually  discovered 
by  a  shepherd,  which  passed  for  the  we^ion  of 
me  Scythian  Mars,  and  was  supposed  to  convey 
a  title  to  the  dominion  of  the  earth,  and  to  be 
the  omen  of  unlimited  conquest.  Satisfied  with 
the  possession  of  real  authority,  he  did  not  af-» 
feet  the  exterior  marks  of-distinctioa.    He  w 
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slain  tn  hh  apparel,  and  simple  in  his  mode  of 
living.  His  palace  was  a  wooden  house,  only 
larger  than  those  of  the  other  principal  Huns, 
«na  contain!:)^  within  its  pallisaded  enclosure 
separate  buildings  for  each  of  his  ni^merous 
wives.  When  he  invited  the  embassadors  of 
Theodosius  to  an  entertainment,  while  the 
guests  were  served  in  silver  and  gold,  he  him- 
self ate  and  drank  out  of  wooden  vessels,  and 
both  very  moderately.  He  maintained  an  in- 
flexible gravity  during  the  buffooneries  which 
diverted  the  company  ;  and  relaxed  his  features 
only  while  embracing  his  favourite  son.  His 
principal  queen  received  visics  reclined  on  a 
couch)  and  surrounded  with  damsels  seated  on 
the  ground  and  working  embroidery.  Such 
alone  was  the  state  of  this  potent  monarch,  who 
Jived  familiarly  amon?  his  own  people,  but 
prided  himself  in  trampling  upon  die  pomp  and 
parade  of  Icings  and  emperors. 

After  the  last  peace  with  Theodosius,  Attila 
sent  various  pressing  and  insutiing  embassies  to 
Constantinople,  complaining  of  the  imperfect 
performance  of  engagements,  and  threatening 
coercive  measures.  The  weakness  of  the  impe- 
rial court  induced  the  eunuch,  Chrysaphus,  to 
propose,  and  the  emperor  to  approve,  a  base 
design  of  murdering  Attila,  under  the  cover  of 
a  solemn  embassy.  Tlie  conspiracy  was  disco- 
verrd ;  and  it  is  honourable  to  the  moderation 
of  the  Hun,  that  he  did  not  violate  the  laws  of 
hospitality  in  the  persons  of  the  emperor's  em- 
bassadors, tut  contented  himself  with  exacting 
a  large  ransom  for  the  immediate  agent  in  the 
business,  and  with  severely  reprimanding  the 
perfidious  Theodosius.  The  treaty  with  the 
eastern  empire  was  renewed,  but  at  the  expence 
of  fresh  payments.  In  450,  Marclan  succeeded 
Theodosius  ;  and,  on  Atiila's  demand  of  tri- 
bute, he  had  the  spirit  to  refuse  this  mark  of  in- 
ftriority.  Atrila,  enraged,  sent  to  the  emperors 
both  of  the  east  and  west  a  threatening  message, 
which  his  envoys  are  said  to  have  delivered  in 
these  terms  :  "  Aiiila,  my  lord,  and  thy  lord, 
commands  thee  to  provide  a  palace  for  bis  im- 
mediate reception,"  It  was,  however,  against 
Valentinian  III.  a  weak  and  unwarlike  prince, 
that  he  resolved  first  to  turn  his  anus.  A  very 
extraordinary  and  even  romantic  circitmstance 
gave  a  pretext  to  this  hostility.  The  princess 
Honoria,  sister  of  Valentinian,  having  disho- 
noured herself  by  an  intrigue  with  her  cham- 
bcHain,  was  exiled  to  the  court  of  Constantino- 
ple. Here  she  foiind  means  to  send  an  offer  of 
herself  to  Atrila,  and  transmitting  to  him  a  ring, 
conjured  him  to  march  and  claim  her  for  his 
«pouse.     He  first  received  these  overtures  with 


coldness;  but  thinking  the  pretension  might 
strengthen  his  cause,  he  preceded  his  irruption 
into  Gaul  by  a  fonrtal  demand  of  Honoria,  with 
an  equal  share  oftheimperialpatrimony.  This, 
of  course,  was  refused  ;  and  Honoria  was  sent 
away  to  Italy,  married  to  an  obscure  husband, 
and  then  immured  in  perpetual  imprisonment. 
Attila  a^^ted  to  be  satisfied  with  the  excuses 
made  on  Honoria's  account,  and  pretended  that 
his  only  purpose  in  entering  Gaul  was  to  make 
war  upon  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  in 
Languedoc.  Assembling  a  prodigious  army, 
composed  of  all  the  northern  barbarians  under 
his  dominion,  in  451,  he  crossed  the  Rhine 
without  opposition.  He  marked  his  way 
through  Gaul  with  desolation  ;  took,  pillaged, 
and  reduced  to  ashes  several  principal  cities,  and 
at  length  laid  siege  to  Orleans.  Here  he  was 
overtaken  by  the  armies  of  Theodoric  and  of 
the  empire,  under  count  Aetius,  who  obliged 
him  to  retire.  [See  the  life  of  Aetius.]  The 
bloody  battle  of  Chalons  that  ensued  displayed 
his  desperate  courage  ;  and,  though  defeated,  he 
maintained  so  formidable  a  countenance,  tfiat 
the  victors  durst  not  execute  their  intention  of 
attacking  him  in  his  camp.  He  was  suffered  to 
retire  slowly  and  unmolested  to  the  confines  of 
Thuringia,  where  he  crossed  the  Rhine,  and 
continued  his  march  tn  Pannonia. 

Having  recruited  his  forces,  at  the  very  be- 
ginnii^  of  the  next  year  he  passed  the  Alps,  en- 
tered nialy,  and  invested  Aquileia.  After  spends 
ing  three  months  before  this  place,  when  about 
to  give  up  the  enterprise,  he  observed  a  stork  in 
one  of  its  towers  preparing  to  quit  her  nest; 
and  animated,  it  is  said,  by  the  omen,  heaitacked 
the  city  with  renewed  vigour,  stormed,  and  ut- 
terly destroyed  it.  He  then  spread  his  ravages , 
over  all  Lombardvi  sacked  and  burned  many  of 
the  towns,  and  only  spared  Milan  and  Pavia  ot} 
theirsubmlssion.  This  dreadful  visitation  was 
the  origin  -of  the  famous  Venetian  republic, 
founded  by  the  fugitives  from  the  terror  of  At- 
tila's  name.  The  feeble  Valentinian,  unable  to 
resist  the  storm,  fled  from  Ravenna  to  Rome, 
and  thence  sent  a  solemn  deputation  to  depre- 
cate the  wrath  of  Attila,  and  propose  terms  of 
accommodation.  At  its  head  was  Leo,  bishop 
of  Rome,  a  person  of  great  eloquence  and  au- 
thority. Anila  listened  to  him  with  respect,  and 
consented  to  leave  Italy  on  the  payment  of  a  vast 
sum,  as  the  dowry  of  the  princess  Honoria,  and 
an  annual  pension  by  way  of  tribute.  The 
timely  Jerelictioa  of  his  threatened  attack  upon 
the  imperial  city,  which  could  have  made  little 
resistance,  has  given  rise  to  a  splendid  fable  of 
the  apparition  of  Sc.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  m»- 
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nacing  him  vith  instant  death,  should  he  reject  a  league  against  him,  and  tempted  him  with  die 

ihesupplicationsof their  pontificalsuccessor,Leo.  haitof  the  crown  of  Naples.     He  is  thought  to 

He  agreed,  however,  to  no  more  than  a  truce  have  lent  ^n  ear  to  the  proposition,  but  the  em- 

-  with  V alentinian,  and  declared  his  intention  of  pcror  discovering  the  negociation,  he  pretended 

returning   still  more  dreadful  the  next   year,  to  have  listened  to  it  only  through  policy.     He 

should  not  HoDoria  and  her  dowry  be  punctually  did  not  long  survive,  dying  at  Milan  in  1^35* 

sent  to  him.  aged  thirty-six,  without  issue.     His  tomb  is  to 

Attila  had  not  long  returned  to  his  own  coun-  be  seen  at  Naples.     The  marquis  was  a  friend 

try,  when  his  restless  disposition  prompted  him  and  patron  of  .letters,  and  acquired  a  taste  for 

to  renew  his  threats  against  the  eastern  empire  ;  science    under    his    tutor    Musephilus.     iW»- 

and  it  is  said  {though  not  from  the  best  authori-  reri.-^A. 

ty)  that  he  made  an  expedition  into  Dauphiny,  AVALOS,  Alphonso  d',  marquis  del  Vas-^ 
where  he  fell  upon  the  Alans  settled  in  that  to,  cousin  and  heir  of  the  preceding,  bom  ia 
province,  but  was  repulsed  with  loss.  It  is  cer-  IJOS,  was  also  a  captain  of  note  under  Charles 
tain,  however,  that  he  did  not  much  longer  sur-  V .  and  was  employed  on  many  important  occa- 
vivc  ;  and  the  circumstances  of  his  death  were  sions,  as  well  civil  as  military.  He  eerred  in 
singular.  Having  married  a  new  wife,  a  beau-  the  Milanese,  was  at  the  pillage  of  Genoa,  ac- 
tifiii  young  virgin  named  Ildico,  he  celebrated  companied  Charles  to  Tunis  in  1535,  and  went 
the  bridal  day  with  great  festivity  at  his  palace  as  embassador  to  Venice  in  1540.  So  little  scru- 
beyond  the  Danube,  and,  oppressed  with  wine,  pulous  was  he  in  the  service  of  his  master,  that 
retired  late  to  bed.  In  the  night  a  blood  vessel  he  caused  the  assassination  of  two  envoys  of 
brotce,  which,  as  he  lay  supine,  overwhelmed  Francis  I.  in  their  way  to  Venice,  after  which 
his  lungs,  and  choaked  him.  The  bride  was  he  justly  dreaded  falling  into  the  hands  of  th« 
found  in  the  morning  sitting  veiled  by  the  bed-  French.  Accordingly,  at  the  great  battleof  Ce- 
side,  and  lamenting  his  death  and  her  own  dan-  rizoles,  in  which  he  commanded  against  the 
gcr,  Ibe  body  of  Attila  was  exposed  in  the  duke  d'Enguien,  he  was  among  the  first  wht> 
midst  of  the  plain,  while  the  Huns,  in  martial  fled,  though  he  had  brought  with  him  two  car- 
order,  wheeled  round  it,  singing  funeral  songs  to  ri ages  loaded  with  fetters  for  the  prisoners  lie 
his  praise.  He  was  privately  interred  during  was  Co  take.  He  was  extiemely  mortified  with 
tfie  night,  enclosed  in  three  coffins,  of  gold,  sil-  the  event,  and  died  two  years  afterwards  in  1546' 
vcr,  andiron  ;  and  the  violation  of  his  remains  Brantome  represents  him  as  very  much  a  lady's 
was  prevented  by  the  massacre  of  all  the  captive  man,  boastftil,  fond  of  dress,  and  perhuning  even 
slaves  employed  in  the  solemnihr.  The  date  of  his  saddles.  Morer'u — A. 
this  event  is  generally  placed  m  the  year  453.  AUBERT,  Peter,  a  French  lawyer,  was 
With  Attila  ended  the  empire  of  the  Huns  ;  for  born  at  Lyons  jn  1 642.  From  his  childhood 
his  sons,  by  their  divisions  and  civil  wars,  mutu-  he  was  fond  of  books,  and  discovered  marks^  of 
ally  destroyed  each  other,  or  were  dispossessed  by  genius.  At  seventeen  he  wrote  a  small  ror 
iodcpendcnt  chieftains.  Univers.  Hut.  Gih-  mance,  entitled,  "  Retour  de  I'Isle  d' Amour," 
ion. — A.  which  was  published  at  his  father's  request. 
AVALOS,  Ferdimand-Francis,  d',  He  studied  law,  and  practised  it  with  great  suc- 
luarquis  of  Pescara,  descended  from  one  of  the  cess;  and  was  em^Joycd  in  several  high  offices 
inost  distinguished  houses  of  the  kingdom  of  in  the  city  of  Lyons.  He  formed  a  Targe  and 
Naples,  originally  from  Spain,  was  brought  up  valuable  library,  which  he  left  to  the  city  of 
to  arms,  and  became  one  of  the  principiu  cap-  Lycuis,  for  public  use.  He  published  a  col^ 
tains  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  He  married  lection  of  Faciums  of  various  advocateSi,  in  two 
the  celebrated  Victoria  Ca/enna,  a  lady  equally  volumes  410.  printed  at  Lyons  in  1710 ;  and 
illustrious  for  her  personal  and  mental  accom-  a  new,  and  much  improved  edition  of  Richelet*s 
plishmcDts,  with  whom  he  lived  in  perfect  bar-  Dictionary,  which  appeared  in  three  volumes 
moay.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  die  battleof  folio,  in  1728.  MorerL  Nouv.  Did.  Hitt. 
Ravenna  in  151 2,  and  employed  the  hours  of  his  — £. 

captivity  in  composing  a  "Dialogue  on  Love,"  AUBERTIN,  Epmund,  a  learned  French 

dedicated  to  his  wife>     After  obtaining  his  li-  divine  of  the  reformed  church,  was  born  at 

bcrty,  he  was  of  great  service  to  his  master  ui  Chalons  on  Mame  in  1595,  was  chosen  mi- 

the  recovery  of  Nfilan,  and  in  the  batdes  of  Bi-  nister  of  the  church  of  Chartres  in  1618,  and 

cocqueandravia.     Pope  Clement  VII.  and  the  ,was  removed  to  the  church  of  Paris  in  163 1. 

Italian  princes,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  He  wrote  a  work,  which  was  highly  admired 

emperor's  anns,  wished  to  en^ge  the  marquis  in  by  the  reformers,  and  which  gave  great  ofieooe 
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Jto  the  catholics,   entitled  "  L'Eucharlstle  dc  AUBERY,  Anthomy,  a  French  historian, 

^'aBcicnne  Eglise,"  printed,  in  folio,  in  1633.  born  in  1617,  after  having  been  educated  at 

^n  this  work,  after  discussing  the  subject  of  tlie  Paris  for  the  law,  preferred  the  tranquilUty  of 

ancient  church  on  the  ground  of  scri|)ture  and  a  studious  life  to  the  tumult  of  business,  and 

nason,  he  examines  the  belief  of  the  church  chiefly  devoted  himself  to  historical  researches, 

through  the  first  six  centuries,    to  show  that.  When  he  was  very  young,  he  formed  a  design 

through  all  that  period,   the  doctrines  of  trail-  pf  translating  Ciacooius  ;     but    Bnding   more 

substantiation,     and    the    real    presence,    %vcre  satisfaction  in  writing  from  his  own  concep- 

unlcQown.     The  historical   part  of  the  work  tions,  than  in  following  the  thoughts  of  an- 

was  answered  by  Arnauld,  and  otlicr  divines  of  other,  he  undertook  to  compose  a  "  General 

Port  Royal,  in  the  work  entitled."  La.  Perpe-  History  of  the  Cardinals,"  which  appeared,  la 

tuite  de  la  Foi."     Aubeniu  became,  tlie  object  five  volumes  410.  in  the  year  1643,  &c.  Naude 

of  clerical  odium,  and  a   process. w^is    begua  and  Ou  Puy  furnished  him  with  many  of  hii 

Against  him,  for  having  styled  himself  pastor  maimals.     In  1649,  ^^  published  an  historical 

of  the  reformed  church  of  Paiis.     The  process  treatise,  "  On  the  Pre-eminence  of  the  Kings 

.was  dropped ;  but  he  was  afterwards  suspend-  of  France  above  the  Kings  of  Spain  and  the 

.ed,  two  or  three  years,  for  some  expressions  JEmpcrors."     In  1654,  he  published  the  "  His- 

.whicli  he  used  in   the  pulpit,     iiitokra.nt   hi-  tory  of  dje  Cardinal  de  Joyeuse,   and  a  Col- 

fotry  pursued  him  to  his  last  moments.  \Vhile  lection  of  Letters  written  by  that  Cardinal  to 

e)  was  upon  his  death-bed,  just  expiring,  Ol-  Henry  Hi-"    In   1660,  appeared,  in  folio,  his 

lerius,  the  curate  of  St.  Suipice,  came  to  his  "  History'  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,    containing 

4loor,  with  a  bailitf,  and  an  aiined  mob  to  the  the  History  of  the  principal  Events  in  the  Reign 

number  of  forty.     He  kntKked   at  the  door,  pf  Louis    AlII."     This  publication  was   ac- 

jsnd,  in  order  to  gain  admittance,  pretended  to  companied  with  two  other  volumes,  of  tides, 

■be  tbe  physician.     As  soon  as  tlie  doot  was  letters,    dispatches,    instructions   and  memoirs, 

opened,  the  muh  rushed  into  ihe  hou.se,  aflinn~  which  serve  as  documents  and  vouchers  to  tlie 

ing  that  the  sick  man  was  desirous  to  make  his  general  hi-loiy.     It  is  said,  that  Bertier,    the 

abjuration  before  a  priest,    but  had  been  pre-  printer,  waited  upon  the  queen  regent,  request- 

.vented,  and  declaring,  that  they  were  come  to  ing  her  special  authority  for  the  publication  of 

give  him  an  opportunity   of  disburdening  his  a  work,  which  contain  severe  strictures  upoa 

.conscience.     After  some  ineffectual  resistance  the  irregular  manners  of  many  petsons  in  high 

from  the  son  of  the  dying  man,  the  curate  and  life ;  and  tlial  the  queen,  in  reply  to  the  request 

bailiff.were  admitted  into  his  chamber.    The  said,  "  Go,  finish  your  work  without  fear,  and 

officious  and  cruel  zeal    of   the  curate  was,  put  Vice  to  the  blush,  that  Virtue  alone  ma]r 

however,   frustrated.      The  honest  Aubertin,  flare  to  show  her  face  in  France."    Notwith- 

roused  for  a  moment  from  his  lethargic  state,  standing  the  freedom  with  which  Aubery  pro- 

.declarcd  distinctly  his  perseverance  in  the  faith  fcssetl  to  write,  ha  is  accused  of  having  oeline- 

,of  the  reformed  church.  When  the  curate  and  ated  the  character  of  cardinal  Richelieu  with  a 

bailiff  withdrew,    the  mob  believed  that   they  flattering  pencil:  and  he  is  said  to  have  written 

were  forced  out  of  the  house,  and  were  witii  the  work  under  the  strong  influence  of  lucrative 

difficulty  persuaded  to  disperse  without  plun-  motives,  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  the  cartlinal's 

dcring  it,     Who  will  not,  in  better  times,  re-  niece  the  duchess  d'ArguilLon.  (Gui  Patin,  Ep. 

probate  the  inhuman  bigotry  which,  after  ha-  1^6.  k  Spon.) 

passing  a  worthv  man  all  his  days,  would  not  In  1667,  Aubery  wrote  a  book  on  the  just 
permit  him  to  die  quietly,  but,  in  the  moments  pretensions  of  the  king  of  France  to  the  «jnp!re, 
when  .  whidi  was  dedicated  to  Louis  XIV.    In  tint 
'•CiiadiGtiiDgFiiium,  deiirat  lingatquemeoiqnc;"  work,- he   repeats  Several  things,  which   had 
i.ucRET.  lib.iii.  V.  43*.  been  advanced  in  his  former  treatise  on  this  sub- 
"  When  iBMon  halts,  Dn.i  thoughi  and  speech  ire  I'Mf  je(;t,  and  supported  his  position  with  new  facts 
would  endeavour  to  extort  from  him  a  decla-  and  arguments.     The  princes  of  the  empire 
ration,  which    his    sound   reason   disclaimed?  were   alarmed,    and  made   complaints    to    the 
Aubertin  died  at  Paris  in  the  year  1652,  aged  court  of  France.     Tq  silence  the  murmur,  an 
C7  years.     His  famous  work  he  translated  into  order  was  given  for  committing  the  author  to 
Xiatin,  and  the  translation  was  publislied  after  the  Bastille;  lie  was,  however,  well  treated  in 
liis  death  by  David  Blondel,  in  folio,  at  De-  his  confinement,  and  visited  by  the  first  person- 
venter  in  the  year  1654.     Blendtl.  Prirf.  Lib.  ages  in  the  kingdom,  and,  after  a  short  time, 
Jlbertini  de  Eiuk.  Bayie.—E.  was  set  at  liberty.   Many  answers  to  this  work 
vot,  I.  3  N 
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■|>peared  in  (jcrmany.    Auber^'s  next  ptibU-  .DenmaHc,  Sweden,  and  ^okn4,**  puUbSed  ^ 

cftiiont  were,  a  treatise  "  On  the  dignity  of  ter  his  death,  by  his  grandson.    Theae  two   . 

Cardinal,"  intended  as  a  general  introdnction  to  works  were  printed  together  at  Amsrerdaia,  ia 

his  "  History  of  Cardinals,"  and  another,  "  On  1736,     Afereri.  Nettv,  Diet.  Ifist.—E. 

the  Sfga/t,  or  the  Rigl«  of  enjoying  the  Rc>  AUBIGNE,  Theodore-Agrippa  »*  a 

venues  of  vacant  Bishoprics ;"  a  woni  of  little  Calvinist  gentleman  attached  to  Henry  IT.  olf 

value.     His  last  work,  which  was  published  in  France,  was  bom  at  St.  Maury  near  Tons  in 

four  volumes  lamo.  in  1751,^45  *'  TheHiS-  Saintooge  in  1550,  and  distinguished  himself  by 

tory  of  Cardinal  Mazarin.''    The  materiats  for  bis  carty  proeress  in  litenture.     The  death  of 

^is  work  were,  in  a  great   measure,  drawn  fits  father,  who  left  hint,  ai  thirteen,  the  iielT 

from  registers  of  parliament,  whicti  hare  since  -only  of -his  name  and  his  debts,  caused  him  tb 

disappeared :  details  may  be  found  here,  which  ^uit  tetters  for  the  prdfession  of  amn ;  and  he 

will  be  in  vain  sought  for  elsewhere.  This,  in-  "entered  into  the  service  of  Htary  (hm  king  of 

deed,  is  the  chief  value  of  Aubrey's  writings ;  Navarre,  whose  favour  he  acquiied  n  nun  a 

for  with  respect  to  style,  or  method,  they  have  degree,  as  to  obtain  successively  the  pests  ctf* 

little  to  recommend  them  ;  and  the  author  was  gentlemaa  of   his   bedchamber,    mat^hal-de- 

not  suflicienrly  independent,  either  in  situatioB  camp,  governor  of  the  isles  and  castle  of  Maik 

or  spirit,  to  write  with  impattiality.     He  was  Iczais,  and  vice-admiral  of  Guiennc  and  fin* 

preparing  for  the  press  other  historical  cc^-  tany.     Yet  no  man  could  speak  with  more 

Jections,  when  an  accident,  in  T695,  at  the  age  freedom  to  hia  master,  or  refuse  with  more  in- 

of  78,  terminated  his  life.     Happening  to  fall  flexibility  to  jerve  his  vicious  passions.     The 

as  he  pai:sed  over  the  bridge  of  St.  Michael  in  4wcessity  ander  whidh  Henry  lay  iff  conciltnting 

-  Paris,  he  received  bmtsea  whioh  proved  fatal,  (he  catholic  lords  by  &vours,  made  him  soto^ 

Having  never,  for  fifty  years,  h^  occa«ion  for  limes  appear  ungrateful  to  his  old  aiWI  tried 

«  physician,  he  refused  all  <nMdical  aisistance,  -scrvante ;  and  d'Aubignf  did  not  ftil  tt>  let  him 

and  after  languishing  two  montha,  expired.  know  his  sentiments  with  great  boldness  oa 

Though  much  commendation  may  not  be  these  occasions.  Henry  felt  these  rcroonstrancet, 

■iae  to  this  writer  for  judgment  in  the  choice  of  but  bore  with  them  Aom  one  whom  he  knew 

his  subject!,  or  fbt  talents  and  tmpanidJty  in  <ta  inte  justice  on  bis  side,  and  to  be  -of  inco^ 

treating  them,  he  is,  however,  -entitled  to  tht  «upcible  fidelity.  Though  d'Au'UgA^  f«ftts<!d  to 

nraise  of  great  hidustry.   h  is  said  tohavebeea  follow  him -to  the  siege  of  Paris, -mek^g  placed 

his  daily  practice,  to  nse  at  five,  and  to  iBnit>toy  under  his   custody   (he  cardinal  tif  BombODf 

the  whole  day  in  study, 'dli  six  in  theevcaing,  'Whom  the  league  recognised  for  king.    And 

after  whicti  his  only  amusements  were -the  con-  when  JDuplesBi-Momai  reminded  the  Inng  df 

Tcrsation  of  a  friend,  or  an  entertaining  book,  ibccauses  of  displeasure  d'Aubignc  had  agafnA 

He  made  few  visits,  and  received  siill  fewer,  jiim,  "  The  word  of  d'Aubignc  dbconfwitci 

}t  may  be  regretted  that  from  sach  industry,  the  (replied  Henry),  is  worth  as  much  as  the  gratt.. 

wotld  has  not  reaped  more  benefit,     fturnal  tude  of  anomcr  man.''    D*Aulugn^  bad  aS 

i/ri  Savant,  tome  xxiii.  p.  185.  Mortri.  NOMV.  much  generosity  of  sentiment  as  courage ;  and 

Diet-  Hilt. — E.  when  Henry  reproached  him  for  his  frtcudship 

AUBERY,  LotTis  D£MAURl£K,aFrench  -fbr  la  TremouiHe  whom  he  had  disgraced  ain 

historian,  of  rtie  seventeenth  century,  when  he  banished,  "  Sire  (seidd'Aubign^),  he -is  anfor^ 

was  young,  ^accompanied  his  father,  who  went  tunate  enough  to  h:ive  lost  the  favour  of  litt 

as  ambassador  to  Holland,  and,  after  remaining  atasTO^-'COutd  I  withdraw  my  friendship  frodl 

tome  rime  in  thai  country,  visited  -Gennany,  him  when  he  has  most  need  of  it?**    D'Ai^ 

Poland,  and  Italy.     Returning  to  Paris,  he  00-  bignc,  however,  found  at  length  diat  eiAremc 

tained  the  favour  of  the  <]ueen  regent;   but  frankness  becomes  displeasing  to  the  hest  of 

being  appointed  to  no  emplovmcnt,  he  retired,  princes.     He  quilted  the  courf,  and  kingdom, 

after  the  death  of  cardinal  Richelieu,   to  his  and  retired  to  spend  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in 

family-mansion,  and  devoted  himsdf  to  literary  lettered  freedom   at   Geneva,   where  fte  died, 

repose.  He  died  in  the  year  1687,  leaving  be-  highly  honoured  and  respected,  in  1630,  aged 

bind  him.   in  French,   two  historical  works .'  80.    By  his  wife,  Susanna  de  Lezai,  he  left 

"  Memoirs  for  the  History  of  Holland,"  pub-  several  children,  one  of  whom.  Constant  d'Au- 

lishcd,  intwovolames  iznto.  in  16821  awork,  bigne,  was  father  of  the  famous  Madame  de 

which,  though  'It  has  displeased  the  Dutch,  Maintenon. 

contains  cunons    and  interesting  fects  ;    aitd  D'Aubign^  wrote  several  works.    The  prin- 

<'  -Mcnwin  of  Hambarg,  Lubedc,  Hobtetn,  cipal  of  tbem  is  "  An  Universal  History  from 
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t  jSO  (4- 1^1*  with  an  abridgsd  Account  of  the 
l&ajji  o(  Henry  IV."  in  three  volumes  folio, 
printed  in  l6i6,  i8,  3o,  and  reprioted  with 
aJditioos  and  corrcctiaos  in  1626.  It  15  &  very 
{raai  and  in  squic  resgects  partial  account  of  the 
characters  and  tinnsactious  of  the  times,  writ- 
ten with  much  dignity  of  scnlicacnt,  but  iu  a 
Style  (lartly  vulgar,  partly  affected  and  turgid. 
k  Ecpresented  the  character  of  Henry  III.  in 
such  an  odiouG  and  contetnpt^lc  lights  that  the 

Eli^ment  of  Patis,  on  the  appearance  of  the 
t  volume,  condemned  it  to  the  flames.  The 
ill  of  military  operations  is  the  part  of  the 
work  most  esteemed  for  its  accuracy.  The 
**  Con^sian  of  Sancy,"  and  the  *^  Baron  de 
Foeneste,"  arc  two  satirical  pieces,  of  which  the 
first  is  valued  for  a  vein  of  ingenious  and  dcti- 
«ate  raillery ;  the  second  has  equal  acrimonyc 
but  of  a  grosser  kind.  He  also  published  tai»- 
cellaneous  pieces,  tragedies,  poems,  Accj  and 
\k  wrote  "  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life,"  which 
were  long  handed  about  in  MS.  but  not  pidi- 
Ushed  till  I73I-  They  are  fiiU  of  curious  and 
very  free  anecdotes,  and  afibtd  a  lively  picture, 
of  ^c  man.  They  have  been  translated  into 
^glish.  Mereri.  it  Nouv^  Diet,  Hitt. — A. 
AUBREY,  John,  in  Latin  Aibtricus,  an 
^glish  antiquary  of  eminence,  >vas  bora  at 
Ea&tonFien  in  Wiltshire,  irt  1625  or  i6s6,  and 
studied  at  Triiuty  college,  Oxford,  of  which 
.  lie  was  a  gendeman  commoner.  He  e^ly  ad^ 
dieted  himself  to  histvricat  and  antiquariaa  re* 
scan:hcs,  and,  while  at  the  univetsity,  asiitted 
in  compilins;  muerials  for  the  *'  Monasticoa 
Anglicum.'  He  entered  at  the  Middle  Templo 
ta  1646 1  but  his  legal  studies  were  mterrupted 
by  nifch  disagreeable  bnsiness  in  which  he  waa 
involved  after  the  death  of  his  &ther,  who  left 
him  several  estates,  and  a  multiplicity  of  law- 
auit&  He  continued,  however,  the  correspoa- 
deoccs  be  had  formed  with  the  levers  of  anti- 
quity ;  and  Aimished  Antony  Wood  with  many 
valuable  documents  for  hisjgreat  works  relative 
to  die  university  of  Oxford.  He  also  pre- 
served a  ccHUicction  with  those  philosophera 
who  afterwards  founded  the  Koyal  Society,  of 
which  he  became  a  member  in  i66a.  In  hia 
j)riyate  and  domestic  concerns  he  was  unfortu« 
nate.  He  married  unsuitaUy ;  and  by  varioua 
calamities  was  brought  to  the  necessity  of  sell- 
ing all  his  estates,  so  that  at  length  be  was  re- 
duced to  absolute  indigcnca.  Yet  he  had  phi^ 
losophy  enough  to  adapt  his  mind  to  his  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  he  says  oS  himself,  **  Fiom 
1670  I  have,  thank  God,  enjoyed  a  hafpw  d». 
lit«3ceocY."  He  was  supported  by  the  kind- 
ue&l  of  Lady  Long  of  Uraycot  in  Wiluhin^ 


is  whose  house  be  had  an  apartment  till  hit 
death,  which  happened  about  1700,  as  he  was 
«poa  a  journey  to  Oxford.  Aubrey  was  a 
good  classical  scholar,  a  naturalist,  and  a  most 
mdustrious  antiquarian ;  but  trifling,  credulous, 
and  much  inclined  to  superstition.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  works,  most  of  them  left 
behind  him  in  MS.  These  are,  i."  The  Life 
of  Thomas  Hobbes  of  Malmesbury,"  never 
published,  but  the  materiaU  of  which  were  em- 
ployed by  Dr.  filackboume  In  his  account  of 
the  same  eminent  philosopher.  Hobbes  was 
educated  at  Malmesbury  school  under  the  sams 
master  that  Aubiev  was,  though  not  at  tho 
same  time.  3.  "  Miscellanies  upon  the  follow- 
ing Subjects,  viz.  Day-Fatality,  Local- Fatal ily« 
Ostenta,  Omens,  Dreams,  Apparitions,  &:c. 
fcj:."  This  collection  of  anility  was  printed  in 
1696;  and  Aubrey  left  a  copy  with  additions 
and  corrections  for  a  second  etfition,  which  ap- 
peared in  I73i>  3-  "  A  Perambulation  of  the 
County  of  Surrey,  begun  1673,  ended  1692." 
This  was  printed  in  &ve  volumes  8vo.  iu  i7ig» 
and  is  held  in  estimation  among  topographical 
works.  4.  *'  The  Natural  History  of  tha 
^lorth  Division  of  Wiltshire,"  an  unfinished 
MS.  in  the  Museum  of  Oxford.  Bishop  Gib- 
son made  some  use' of  it  in  hb  edition  01  Cam- 
den. 5.  "  Monumenca  Britannica,  or  a  Dis* 
course  concerning  Stone  Henge  and  Rollrich 
Stones  in  Oxfordshire."  Mb.  Aubrey  sup- 
ports the  opinion,  that  these  remains  arc  drui- 
dical,  and  auterior  to  the  Roman  invasion  of 
Britain.  It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the  teamed 
Toiaqd  ei^esses  a  high  opinion  of  Aubi^*a 
knowledge  and  ju^incnt  ojU  these  subjoUk 
6.  "  Architectonica  Sacra;  a  Dissertation  con- 
cetnitig  the  Krianner  of  om  Church-building  ii^ 
England  i"  a  short  MS.  in  the  Oxford  Mu^ 
seum.  He  wrote  likewise  *'  The  Idea  of  I7ni'> 
versa)  Education,"  a  piece  not  known  nov  to 
exist  i  and  sevcrul  letters  on  Natural  Philosophy 
and  other  curious  topics,  published  in  Ray  t 
letters,  and  other  .collections.  One  of  nit 
MSS.  at  Oxford  is  an  account  of  English  writ- 
ers, especially  poets,  with  many  of  whom  he 
was  well  acquamtcd.  From  this.  Wood  took 
bis  account  of  MiJtcui,.  the  first  ever  published 
of  that  gteat  man,  and  thp  ha^is  of  all  others. 
Bi»gr,  BrUaa.~~A, 

AUBB.IOT,  HuQU,  a  native  of  Dijon  ia 
Burgundy,  was  so  weU  recommended  by  the 
duke  his  sovereign  to  the  court  of  France,  that 
be  became  superintendant  of  the  finances  t<t 
Charles  V.  and  mayoi;  of  Paris.  He  erected 
several  buildings  iu  Paris  for  use  and  ornament ; 
aadamgng  the  rest  die  Bastille,  ia  >$69,  whicjt 
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was  designed  as  a  fortress  against  the  English. 
His  zeal  for  the  correction  of  abuses  was  the 


cause  of  his  ruin  ;  for,  having  arrested  some  of 
the  scholars  of  the  university,  who  at  that  time 
committed  the  most  insolent  outrages,  that 
body,  jealous  of  its  privileges,  became  his  bitter 
enemies  ;  and  with  the  support  of  the  duke  of 
Berry,  maintained  a  process  against  him  for 
heresy,  and  procured  his  condemnation  to  per- 
petual imprisonment.  The  insurgents  against 
the  taxes  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  VI.  1381,  caUed  Maithtms,  broke 
open  the  prisons,  and  placed  Aubriot  at  their 
head;  but  he  left  them  that  very  evening,  and 
made  his  escape  to  Burgundy,  wheir  he  died 
Ac  next  year.  Mcreri.  Nouv.  DiS.  Hist. 
— A. 

AUBUSSON,  Peter  d',  grand  master  of 
the  ouler  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  or  knighls 
of  Rhodes,  was  born  of  a  noble  parentage  in 
la  Marche,  in  the  year  1423.  Adopting  the 
inilitarv  profession,  he  served  lirst  under  Aloert, 
aon-in-lavv  to  the  emperor  Sigismund,  against 
the  Turks  in  Hungary,  where  he  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself.  He  returned  into  France  on 
occasion  of  the  war  which  brake  Out  with 
England,  and  attached  himself  to  the  danphin, 
son  of  Charles  VII.  whom  be  accompanied  to 
thc-siegeof  Montereau-Faut-Yonnc.  The  dau- 
phin afterwards  being  instigated  by  the  mal- 
content lords  to  revolt  against  his  father,  was 
brought  back  to  his  duty  by  the  persuasions  of 
d'Aubusson  ;  on  which  account  the  king  testi- 
fied his  admiration  of  the  rare  union  of  so  much 
fire  with  so  much  discretion.  The  recital  of  the 
barbarities  committed  by  the  Turks,  and  the 
great  exploits  of  Huniades  and  Castriot,  so 
warmed  the  imagination  of  this  young  soldier, 
diat  he  repaired  to  Rhodes  in  order  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  knighthood  of  St.  John  ;  and  by 
his  success  in  some  cruizes  against  the  infidels 
soon  obtained  the  commandery  of  Salins.  In 
1457  ^^  ^''^  ^^"^  ''y  ^^  grand  master  on  an 
embassy  to  the  king  of  France,  to  implore  his 
assistance  against  the  Turks,  in  which  com- 
mission he  acijuitted  himself  with  great  dexte- 
rity, and  brought  back  considerable  supplies  in 
money  and  ammunition.  A  new  office  of  bailly 
of  the  knights  of  Auvergnc  being  created  in 
1471,  he  was  the  first  person  appointed  to  it; 
which  was  followed  by  those  of  superintendant 
of  the  fortifications  of  Rhodesi  and  grand-prior 
of  Auvergne.  His  high  reputation  at  length 
caused  hiin,  on  a  vacancy  in  1476,  to  be  elect- 
ed p^nd  master  of  the  order.  He  immediately 
cxened  himself  in  making  preparations  against 
the  fomudable  attack  long  menaced  by  Ma- 


homet n.  The  Turkish  fleet,  with  a  very  nn-. 
merous  army  on  board,  appeared  off  the  island 
in  May  1480,  and  laid  siege  (o  Rhodes.  During 
two  months  it  was  pressed  with  vigour,  and 
sustained  with  equal  intrepidity,  the  grand- 
master particularly  <Bstinguishing  himself,  and 
receiving  five  wounds,  one  of  which  was  for 
some  rime  thought  mortal.  The  Turks  were 
at  length  compelled  to  re-embark,  after  the  loss 
of  9000  men  killed,  and  a  great  number 
wounded.  Mahomet  prepared  to  renew  the 
sieffc  next  year,  but  was  prevented  by  death ; 
and  a  civil  war  ensued  between  his  sons  Ba- 
jazet  and  Zizim.  The  latter,  in  1482,  took  re- 
fuge in  Rhodes,  whence  he  was  sent  by  the 
grand  master  into  France.  The  possession  of 
this  competitor  to  the  throne  gave  him  a  great 
advantage  in  treating  with  Bajazet,  who  was 
induced  to  pay  a  yearly  pension  to  the  order  and 
the  grand  master,  under  the  name  of  compen- 
sation for  the  damages  inflicted  in  the  siege, 
but  really  for  the  safe  custody  of  Zizjm. 
D'Aubusson  employed  his  influence  over  Bajft- 
zet  to  prevent  his  fleet  from  passing  the  straits 
of  GalHpoli,  for  which  service  the  pope  entitled 
liim  the  deliverer  of  Christendom.  Bajazet  also 
gratified  him  with  the  gift  of  the  precious  relic 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist's  right  arm  taken  in 
Constantinople,  which,  after  a  due  recognition 
of  its  authenticity,  was  deposited  in  great  pomp 
in  the  church  of  St.  John  at  Rhodes.  Sevcru 
princes  desired  to  obtain  the  pei-son  of  Zizim, 
in  order  to  put  him  at  the  head  of  a  new  cru- 
sade ;  but  d'Aubusson  preferred  keeping  him  in 
his  own  power,  rill  the  pope.  Innocent  VIII. 
made  a  similar  ret^uest  to  the  grand  master, 
with  which  he  complied,  and  Zizim  was  con- 
ducted to  Rome  in  1489.  In  return,  the  pop« 
presented  him  with  a  cardinal's  hat,  and  re- 
nounced in  his  favour  the  right  of  nominating 
to  benefices  belonging  to  the  order.  D'Au- 
busson employed  the  interval  of  peace  in  re- 
building the  churches  of  Rhodes,  and  augment- 
ing the  splendour  of  religion.  He  had  nothing, 
however,  so  much  at  heart  as  forming  a  new 
league  agniiist  the  infidels  ;  but  finding  himself 
thwarted  in  this  design  by  pope  Alexantler  VI. 
after  he  had  been  actually  appointed  chief  of  a 
crusade,  he  fell  into  a  melancholy  under  which 
he  sunk,  in  his  8  ist  year,  in  1503  ;  leaving  be- 
hind him  the  cliaracter  of  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished and  illustrious  heads  of  his  order. 
Aferiri.—h. 

AUDIUS,  a  Christian  teacher,  the  founder 
of  a  sect,  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  4th 
century.  (Eptphan.  User.  70.  N.  i.)  He 
was  a  native  of  Syria  or  Mesopotamia,  (TJiooi 
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Hist.  Ecc.  lib.  iv.  c.  10.)  and  was  much  esteem- 
ed among  his  countrymen  for  the  sanctity  of 
his  character,  and  tor  his  zeal  for  the  Chrisrian 
faith.  Censuring  with  great  frced.om  and  im- 
portunity the  cornipt  and  licentious  manners  of 
the  clergy,  and  admonishing  the  rich  presbyters 
snd  bishops,  to  the  face,  for  their  luxurious 
course  of  hfe,  he  brought  upon  himself  much 
ill-will  and  severe  treatment.  The  clergy,  who 
were  offended  both  by  his  reproofs,  and  his 
popularity,  accused  him  to  the  emperor ;  whe- 
ther Constantine  or  one  of  his  successors  is  not 
certain ;  and  he  was  banished  into  Scythia. 
(Epiph.  ibid.  n.  14,  15,)  Here  !ic  went  among 
the  Goths,  and  made  many  converts.  His  fol- 
lowers, called  Audians,  were  separated  from 
the  catholic  church,  and  had  peculiar  tenets 
and  customs.  Tliey  ccjebraled  Easter,  or  the 
paschal  feast,  with  the  Jews,  contrary  to  the 
decree  of  the  council  of^Nice;  and  ihcy  are 
said  to  have  been  anthropoinorphites,  or  to 
have  attributed  to  the  deity  a  human  form. 
(Augustin.  Hser.  I.)  They  made  use  of  apo- 
cry^al  books  in  their  assemblies.  Lardner's 
Crtd.  Pt.  ii.  ch.  80.  Maskeim.^Y.. 
"  AUDIFRET,  John-Baptist,  a  French 
geographer,  a  native  of  Draguignan  in  Provence, 
or,  according  to  some,  of  Marseilles,  flourish- 
ed at  the  end  of  the  17th,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  1 8th  centuries.  He  was  appointea  by 
Louis  XIV.  in  1698,  envoy  extraordinary  to 
the  courts  of  Mantua,  Parma,  and  MoJena. 
He  died  at  Nancy  in  1733,  76  years  of  age. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  work,  much  esteemed, 
entitled  "  Geographic,  Ancienne,  Modernc,  ct 
Historique."  It  was  printed  in  3  volumes  410. 
at  Paris  in  1689  and  1691,  and  in  i2mo.  at 
Paris  in  1694.  It  comprehends  only  Europe, 
snd  is  left  unfinished,  wanting  Spain,  Italy,  and 
part  of  Turkey  in  Europe.  The  author  has 
very  judiciously  united  geography  and  history. 
fifcreri.    Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — E. 

AUDIGUIER,  Vital  de,  a  French  no- 
ble, who  united  the  profession  of  arms  wiih 
the  study  of  letters,  was  bom  at  Naiac,  near 
Villefranche  de  Roucrgue,  about  the  year  1565. 
His  adventures,  and  his  writings,  were  nume- 
rous. Among  the  latter,  the  principal  are,  A 
Treatise  on  the  true  and  ancient  Usage  of 
Duels,  printed  in  8vo.  at  Paris  in  1617  ;  in- 
tended to  shew  the  injustice  of  common  duels, 
but  to  revive  the  ancient  practice  of  public  com- 
t«ts  on  great  occasions,  under  royal  authority  : 
Poems  in  two  volumes,  8vo.  printed  at  Paris  in 
1614,  and  two  romances  under  the  titles  of  "  The 
X.OVCS  of  Lysander  and  Calista;"  and  "  The 
X>oves  of  Aristander  and  Cleonice ;"  the  former 


printed  at  Lyons  in  1622;  the  latter,  at  Pari* 
1625.  Though  he  had  not  much  learning,  he 
he  wrote  in  a  sprightly  and  clear  style,  and  his 
romances  were  much  read.  Audtguier  is  .laid 
to  have  been  assassinated  about  the  year  1630, 
but  on  what  occasioji  is  not  known.  BoyU. 
Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — E. 

AUDRAN,  ihe  name  of  a  celebrated  family 
of  French  anisrs,  of  which  several  individuals 
arrived  at  eminence  in  painting  and  engraving. 

Charles  son  of  Louis,  bom  at  Paris  in 
1594,  applied  himself  to  the  an  of  engraving, 
and  went  to  Italy  to  perfect  himself.  "He  was 
a  laborious  and  excellent  artist,  and  engraved  Et 
number  of  pieces  from  [he  works  of  the  first 
painters.  His  works  are  often  confounded  with 
those  of  his  brother  Claude,  whom  he  taught, 
but  whose  style'  was  inferior.  As  Charles  dis- 
tinguished his  performances  by  the  letter  K.  he 
is  often  called  Karles  Audran.  He  died  at  Paris 
in  1674, 

Claude,  the  second  of  the  name,  bom  at 
Lyons  in  1639,  came  to  Paris  to  study  under 
his  uncle  Charles.  He  entered  under  Le  Bnin 
at  the  Gobelins,  and  was  employed  by  him  in 
several  pieces  on  the  stair-case  at  Versailles, 
especially  in  the  four  great  pictures  of  Alexan- 
der's battles.  He  became  professor  of  painting 
at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Paris,  and  died  there 
in  1684.     His  Ealent  was  history  painting. 

G1RAX.D,  the  most  famous  of  the  femily, 
brother  to  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Lyons 
in  1640,  and  also  came  to  Paris,  and  entered 
under  Lc  Brun.  The  art  of  engraving  was, 
however,  that  for  which  he  decided,  and  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five  he  visited  Italy  for  improvement : 
here  he  acqaired  so  high  a  reputarion,  that 
Louis  XIV.  recalled  him  to  Paris.  He  was  em- 
ployed to  engrave  Le  Brun's  four  large  pictures 
of  Alexander's  battles,  and  executed  them  in  so 
noble  a  style,  as  to  raise  him  to  t!ie  first  rank 
in  his  profession.  Next  to  these,  his  most  con- 
siderable work  was  the  cupola  of  Valde  Grace, 
from  the  designs  of  Mignard,  in  six  plates.  He 
also  engravedmany  pieces  from  the  pictures  of 
the  principal  masters  of  Italy  and  France.  He 
is  distinguished  for  the  correctness  of  his  outline, 
and  the  strength  and  grdndeuf  of  his  manner  of 
working ;  arw  few  artists  have  ever  equalled 
him  in  historical  performances.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1703,  aged  sixty- three. 

Claude,  third  of  the  name,  son  of  Ger- 
main,  bom  at  Lyons  in  1658,  became  celebrat- 
ed as  a  painter  of  grotesques  and  arabesques. 
His  inventive  genius  in  these  performances  was 
admirable,  and  he  enriched  with  them  Ver- 
-sailles,  Meudon,  and  a  □umber  of  other  palaces 
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And  nablemen's  hotels.     O^ie  of  his  pTiocipal  editor,    Zkej^ros,    professor  o£  poetf^r  lo  die 

works  was  tiie  twelve  months  of  the  year,  re-  «oiver&ky  oriogolstadt,  chose  to  wpprcss,.  but 

nrssented  as  goddesses  with  their  attributes,  in-  confessed  the  inutilatioa  in  the  pt^cc     Tbs 

Kitended  to  be  copied  in  tapestry  for  the  q.ueen.  curiosity  of  the  protestanCs  was  excited;  ^nd  a 

He  was  made  king's  painter,  and  warden  of  the  coinplefe  manuscript  wu found,  Bod  fwblisbadt 

palace  of  LuxeoiDur^h,  in  which  he  died,  in  by  Cisaer,  at  Basil,  in  1580. 
1734,  aged  seventy.-fwe.  Aveatine,  from  some  cuise  which  remaiiu 

John,  another  son  of  Ger/min,  was  born  at  unknown,  was  in  the  year  1539,  taken  out  of 

Lyons  in   1667.     He  was  placed  under  his  his  sister's  house  in  Abcnsperg,  and  coiqmitted 

uncleGirardtoleamdie  artofengraving, which  toprison.     The  duke (^ Bavaria,  however,  did 

faepraetisedfor  thcextraordinary  pcriodofsix^-  not  su&r  him  long  to  remain  in  conBocmeat : 

seven  years.     His  iodustry  was  indefatigatJ^  for  tiie  next  ysar^  aftei  having  remained  sixty- 

and  his  stroke  was  distinguished  for  its  delicacy,  four  years  in  a  state  of  celibacy,  be  formed  aa 

He  engraved  the' lesser  battles  of  Alexander,  imprudent  matrimonial  connection,  which  dls- 

and  a  vast  number  of  pieces  from  the  first  paint-  tui^ied  the  repose  of  his  last  days.     He  died  ia 

«r5,  as  well  as  some  admired  portraits.     H«  1534.     The  catholics,  in  order  to  weaken  the 

died,  at  Paris  in  his  ninetieth  year,  universally  force  of  his  invectives,  said  that  h^  was  secretly 

esteemed  as  an  artist  and  a  man  of  worth,  and  a  protestant.     It  is  true,  &at  he  corresponded 

kft  tiiree  sons  1   one,    of  h»   own  profession,  wuh  several  of  tlie  reformers,  paniculariy  Me- 

another,  a  director  of  the  royal  tapestry  manu-  lancthon ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  he  divpprov- 

^tory  of  the  Gobelins.  ed  of  some  of  tlie  popish  doctriues  ;  but  there  is 

Other  artists  of  reputation  of  the  name  and  no  proof  that  he  ever  nmouBCed  the  Romish 

family  oi  Judran  are  meotiooed  in  dictionariea.  church  ;  and,  that  hs  diediia  the  catholic  faith 

Mertri. — A.  appears  fi'om  his  having  been  buried  at  Ratis- 

.AVENPACE,   a   {^losopber,   among  the  bon,  in  the  monastecy  <h  St.  Hemei^iiL  with  the 

Spanish  Saracens,  who  flourished  about  the  mid-  usual   Romish  coremonies-      Aventine  seems, 

die  of  lite  i2th  century,  was  a  follower  of  Aris-  like  Erasmus,  to  have  been  well  disposed  to- 

totlc.     He  applied  the  peripatetic  phUoGophy  to  waitls  die  rafbnnaiiaoi  but  to.  have  conienKd 

the  illustration  of  the  (nahometailL  thedogy,  and  himsdf  with  sudi  service  as  bfi  might  render  ths 

the  expkination  of  the  Kwan.     He  was  am  cause  ffOm  witlua  the  pale  of  the  church,  by 

this  account  charged  widi  heresy,  and  thrown  '  lashing  the  vices,  of  Hia  nxooks  and  clergy-     Be> 

into  prison  at  Corduba.    He  wrote  a  comment-  sides  uw  Annals  of  Bavaria,  which,  wer«  re- 

ary  upon  Euclid,  and  philosophical  and  theo-  printed,  in  folio,  in  17  to,  he  puldish«d,  in  1532, 

logical  epistles.     Pttockt    Spec.    Hist-    ^fai,  at  Ratisbon,  a  curious  book,   concerning  the 

Brutktr. — E.  manner  of  countiiw  and  conversing  by  liie  fin- 

AVENTINE,  John,  a  Getmati  historian,  gers.  entided,  "  Numeraudi  per  digitos  inaDus- 

the  son  of  an  inn-keeper  at  Abcnsperg  in  Ba-  <{ue,"  Uc.  with  headsof  aplanfor  alaigework 

varia,  was  bom  in  the  year  1466.     He  studied  on  the  antiauitics  of  Germany.     Fast.  «Cr  Hist, 

at  Ingolstadt,  and  at  Paris ;  gave"  private  lee-  Lot,   lib.  iii.  c     10.     Bayls*   Mwtr'i.   NtHVk 

tures  in  eloquence  and  poetry  at  Vienna,  and  JJiei.  Hist- — E. 

taught  the  Greek  language  publicly  at  Cracow        AVENZOAR,  properly,  Al.  Wazik  Abu 

in  Poland :  he  read  lectures  on  some  books  e4  Merwan  Abdelmelech  Ibm  Zohr,  was 

Cicero  at  Ingolstadt;  and  was.  in  1512,  ap-  a  Spaniard  of  Seville,  sqn  of  a  phyaician  of 

glinted  preceptor  to  prince  Louis,  and  prince  eminence,  whose  pro^ssion  he  adopted*    but 

mest  at  Munich.     He  travelled  widii  the  lat-  with  the  addition  of  pbannacy  and  siuxcry. 

tcr  of  riiese  two  princes.    His  leisure  was  after-  He-is  praised. by  Averrhocs,  wlio  livod  wtoot 

wards  devoted  to  a  work,  which  has  been  much  the  same  time,  as  die  greatest  mastn  of  Iiis  art 

read,  and  has  obtained  him  great  reputation^  from  the  time  of  Galen.     He  seems  to  have 

*'  Annales  Boionim,"    "  The  Annals  of  the  travelkd  much,  and  to- have  eone  through  va- 

Bavarians."     He  began  the  work  about  the  rious  scenes  in  life,  among  which  was  a  long 

latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Maximilian,  under  the  imprisonment  by  Hali.  the  governor  of  Seville^ 

patronage  of  the  dukes  of  Bavaria,  and  spared  He  had  the  oare  of  an  hospital,  and  must  have 

BO  pains  to  render  it  complete :  it  was  not  pid>-  enjoved  uncommooiadvafltages  from  experieiMX^ 

lisbed,  however,  till  1554,  several  years  after  if  it  he  true  that  he  Uvcd  in  perfect  healdi  10  the 

ttis  dcadi.     It  confined  very  severs  strictures  ageofi3e.     Fromduextcnt  of  his  pdctice  he 

fln  die  conduct  of  the  Romisn  clergy,  and  par-  was  caHed  dw  Exptrimttttfr,  and  o«t,  as  some 

tioas  of  secret  chirical  history,  woicU  the  firtf  ban  sopposcdc  mm  an  emjurical  tuniA  vaaa 
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lie  4ru  B  sobde  m^uirar  into  die  canses.of  di>- 
ones.  He  -died  at  Morocco  in  1169.  His 
ptiocipxl  work,  cabled  «/  Ti§'uer,  is  a  compen- 

ditlm  of  practice,  containing  manv  aocices  of 
diaeasct  aod  medical  Aun  Dot  readily  to  be  met 
wkh  etoewkoro.  It  Mvas  several  timei  published 
after  the  revival  Of  lettere,  vriwn  a  great  curio- 
*iiv  prevailed  ctmceniiiig  the  authora  of  die 
middle  ages.  He  had  a  son  of  Ae  same  pro- 
fi»$i(Hi,  who  lived  ax  Morocco,  and  wrote  a 
book  on  ifii  tvgittten  ■ofhtmltk,  Pn^bl^  be  is 
confounded  wiA  dx  /atber  in  •&«:  great  ieiwth 
•f  Jife  attpbnted  to  the  latter.  FreiaJ's  Htu. 
^Pk^s,  vol.  ii.  HaiUri  £iil.  M*J.  Prael. 
torn. ). — A- 

AVBRANI,  Beh£dict,  a  learaad  Floren- 
tine, bom  in  the  year  165a,  taught  the  Greek 


bngaagc  with  great  repntation  in  the  nniversitv 
of  PisB.  He  wrote  excellent  "  Dissertations  ' 
on  the  "  Anthologia,"  on  Thucydidet,  oa 
Euripidea,  and  other  ancient  Greek  classics' 
His  acqnaintance  with  Aoman  literature  was 
equally  accurate  and  profound ;  as  appears  from 
bis  "  RctDarks  and  Discowies  on  Livyi  Cice- 
ro and  Virgil ;"  and  his  lectures  ^id  writings 
were  well  -telcuiated  to  ^Mwnote  a  votrect  and 
d^ant  taste  in  polite  literanire.  In  truth,  ne 
one  was  a  grcattT  enemy  to  the  corrupt  taste  of 
his  age,  or  -declared  Btore  open  war  widi  it, 
than  this  lenned  man.  His  original  pieces, 
iriiether  prose  or  verse,  wne  all  adapted  10  re- 
call his  connlryiwcM  to  a  juSt  manner  of  think- 
ing and  writing.  Whatever  were  the  criti- 
cisms, the  railKries,  or  the  persecutioos  of 
thosb  who  followed  the  rugning  taste,  Averani 
Steadily  pursued  his  -path ;  exposed  whatever 
was  false  or  ridiculooE  in  the  fa^iouable  style 
-of  writings  and  with'persevcringassiduity,  coi)- 
iributed  much  -towards  briitging  buck  in  Italy 
the  eolden  period  of  tbe  sixteenth  century.  His 
tnent  in  this  respect  was  so  ereat,  that  the 
Italians  ought  for  ever  to  cherish  the  remem- 
b^nce  of  this  excellent  scholar.  Averani  died 
at  Pisa  in  1707,  is  thefiftyfiflh  year  of  bis  ase. 
His  works  were  cdlectod  and  prioted  at  FIo- 
Tcnce,  in  three  large  vtdumes,  in  17 16  and 
1717.  Ltmdi.  Hist.  Lttt.dt  Iialit.  lib.  xiv. 
n.  4. — E. 

AVERROES,  or  Aven-ilosch,  an  emi- 
ncat  philosopher,  who  Nourished  in  the  12th 
century,  was  a  native  of  Corduba,  the  capital 
of  the  Saracen  dominions  in  Spain,  where  his 
grandfkther  and  &tber  had  possessed  (he  oSices 
of  duef  priest  and  chief  magistrate.  In  his 
Touth  he  was  well  instructed  under  Thophail 
in  law,  at)d  in  the  Aristotelian  pbilosophy ;  as 
well  as  in  die  Mahontcoui  theology.     Under 


AvcBKoar  be  'studied  medicine,  and  the  matbe* 

loatical  sciences  under  Ibnu-Saig.  He  succeed- 
ed his  father  in  his  high  offices,  and  occupied 
them  withjgreat  reputation.  The  fame  of  his 
talents  ana  learning  induced  the  Caliph  Jacob 
Al  Mansor,  to  offer  him  the  dignities  of  chief 
judge  and  priest  of  Morocco,  and  of  all  Mau- 
ritania, with  the  bberty  of  continuing  the  poW 
which  he  possessed  in  Spain.  Averrocs  accept- 
ed the  proposal,  and  went  to  Morocco,  where 
he  remained  till  he  had  appointed  tbiou^  the 
kingdom  able  judges,  and  settled  an  improved 
plan  (^  administration:  he  then  returned  t» 
Corduba  and  resumed  his  offices. 

Neither  the  great  talents,  nor  the  high  sta- 
tion of  Averrocs  could  protect  him  against  dw 
assaults  of  bigoti-y.  Having  given  some  oc- 
casion for  suspicions,  that  he  seemly  held 
opinions  inconsistent  with  the  mahometan  faith, 
some  of  the  zealous  doctors  of  Corduba  engaged 
several  young  persons  to  apply  to  him  for  in- 
struction in  philosophy,  that  they  might,  in  die 
course  of  his  lectures,  detect  his  heresy.  Avct- 
Toes  complied  with  their  request,  and  commu- 
nicared  to  his  pupils,  with  great  frankness,  his 
sentiments  in  theology.  The  scholars  Industrie 
ously  took  minutes  of  his  discourses ;  and  bad 
the  baseness  from  these  hints,  to  furnish  dicir 
preceptor's  enemies  with  heads  of  accusauoa 
agaixat  him.-  An  information,  regularly  drawn 
up  by  a  notary,  and  signed  by  a  hundred  wit- 
nesses, was  sent  to  Al-Mansor.  Upon  perus- 
ing it,  the  pnnce  exclaimed,  **  It  is  evident  this 
man  is  not  a  believer  in  our  law,  "  {Hunc  M§t^ 
trM  itgit  MtH  esse  patet.")  and  gave  immediate 
orders,  that  his  goods  should  be  confiscated, 
and  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  reside  in  those 
.precincts  of  the  city  of  Corduba  which  were 
inhabited  by  the  Tews.  Hcie  he  became  aa 
object  of  general  obloquy  and  persecution. 
Even  the  boys  in  the  streets  pelted  him  with 
stones,  when  he  ventured  to  go  up  to  the  mosque 
in  die  city  to  perform  his  devotions.  His  pu- 
pil, Maiinonides,  tlmt  he  might  escape  the  ne- 
cessity  of  joining  the  gencTai  cry  against  him, 
left  Corduba.  Averrocs  himself,  sooo  after- 
wards, found  means  to  escape  to  Ft^7.,  He  ivas, 
however,  in  a  few  days  discovered,  ard  com- 
mitted hy  tile  magistiates  to  prison.  The  king, 
who  was  soon  informed  of  his  late  flight  and 
present  confinement,  summoned  an  assembly 
of  doctors  in  theology  and  law,  to  deliberate  on 
the  treatment,  whiilh  this  heretic  should  now 
receive.  Some  thought  that  a  man,  who  had 
dared  to  contradict  the  Mahometan  faith,  ought 
to  suffer  death :  others  were  of  opinion,  mat 
tucli  severity,    Inflicted  upon  a  divine  and  a 
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lawyer,  would  bring  their  religion  into  discredit;  Tliis   philosopher  was  exceedingly   liberal  ttt 

and  that  it  would  be  most  adviseable,  only  to  learned    men,  without  making  any  distinction 

require  from  the  ofi^nder  pubhc  penance  and  between  his  friends  and  his  enemies  ;  for  which 

recantation,     Al-Mansor,    though    he  wanted  he  assigned  this  reason,  that  in  giving  to  his 

sufficient  illoniination  to  sec  the  injustice  and  friends  he  only  followed  the  dictates  of  nature, 

absurdity  of  the  whole  proceeding,  had,  how-  but,  in  giving  to  his  enemies  he  obeyed  the 

ever,  the  wisdom  to  follow  the  milder  opinion,  commands  ofvirtuc;  and  he  boasted  tnat  the 

Accordingly,    Averroes  was  conducted,    on  a  wealth  which  he  had  thus  employed,  had  not 

I''riday,  to  the  gate  of  the  mosque,  at  the  hour  been  ill  bestowed,  for  it  had  converted  his  enc- 

-of  prayer,    and   placed,    bare-headed,    on    the  mies  into  friends.     He  is  said  in  his  old-age  to 

upper  step,  where  every  one,  as  he  entered  the  have  burned  some  amatory  verses  which  he 

mosque,  spat  on  his  hux.    At  the  close  of  the  composed  in  his  youth,  accompanying  the  sa- 

prayers,  the  doctors  with  the  notaries,  and  the  crifice  with  the  remark,   that  when   he  was 

judge  with  his  assistants,  came  to  the  degraded  young,  he  was  disobedient  to  reason,  but  that 

philosopher,    and   asked  him,   whether  he  re-  now  he  was  old,  he  followed  it;  and  adding  a 

penied  of  his   heresy,      Averroes  declared  his  singular  wish,  that  he  had  been  bom  an  old 

repentanoe,  and  was  released.     He  remained  a  man,     "  Utinam  natos  fuisscm  senex  !"     He 

«hort  time  at  Fez,  and  read  lectures  in  the  civil  did  not,  however,  take  the  same  freedom  with 

law;  bi«  he  met  with  so  little  encouragement,  the  writings  of  others.     Being  called  upon  to 

that  he  determined  to  return  to  Corduba.     Here  exercise  his  magisterial  authority  in  the  sup- 

fae  passed  several  years  in  retirement  and  pover-  prcssion  of  sonic  wanton  poems,  publi'shed  by 

ty.     At  length,    however,    the  people  of  ihe  a  learned  Jew ;  and  being  told,  that  his  own 

■city,    finding   themselves   grievously  oppressed  son  had  been  found  at  the  house  of  the  port 

by  their  present  governor,  entreated  from   the  copying  out  some  of  his  verses,  and  that  there 

Tting,  that  Averrocs  might  be  restored.     With  was  not  in  all  Corduba  a  1 — • 


the  concurrence  of  a  council  better  disposed  to-  child,  who  had  not  learnt  some  of  the  songs  of 

wards  the  philosopher  than  the  first,  Al-Man-  Sahal ;    Averrocs  exclaimed,    '*  Can  a    single 

«or  granted  the  petition,  and  Averroes  was  re-  hand  stop  a  thousand  mouths  }" 
instated  in  all  his  former  honours.     Returning         As  a  philosopher,  Averroes  was  an  idolatrous 

with  his  family  to  Morocco,  he  passed  the  re-  admirer,  and  zealous  follower  of  Aristotle.    He 

mainder  ofhia  days  in  that  city,  and  (Reinasius  esteemed  the  doctrine  of  that  illustrious  Greek 

Ep.  15.)  taught  in  its  schods.     According  to  the  pure  essence  of  truth,  dictated  by  wisdom 

Leo  Africanus,  Averrocs  died  in  the  603d  year  rather  divine  than  human.     Yet  it  is  certain, 

of  the  Hegira,  or  the  year  of  Christ,  1206,  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  Greek  lan- 

This  philosopher  has  been  highly  cdebraled  guage,  and  read  the  works  of  Aristotle  only  in 

for  his  virtues.     He  contented  himself  with  the  miserable  Arabic  translations,  not  rendered  from 

plainest  food,  and,  being  inclined  to  corpulence,  the  original,  but  from  Latin  or  Syriac  versions. 

■cat  only  once  in  tlie  day.     He  was  so  industri-  His  conimentarics  on  Aristotle  were  so  famous, 

ous,  that  he  was  never  seen  to  play,  or  seek  that  he  was  called,    by  way  of  eulogy,    the 

any  other  amusement  tlian  passing  from  severer  commentator  ;  but  it  was  impossible  that,  made 

studies  to  poetry   or  history;    he    frequently  up  as  thsy  were  from  blundering  Arabic  trans- 

-spent  whole  nights  in  study.     His  humanity  lations,  and  accompanied  with  little  knowledge 

would  not  permit  him  to  pass  the  sentence  of  of  the  doctrines  and  sects  of  antiquity,    they 

death  upon  any  criminal ;  he  left  that  painful  should  not  abound  with  error  and  confusion, 

-ofiice  to  his  deputies.      When  one  of  his  ene-  From  the  manner  in  which  he  quotes  the  wrir- 

mies,  while  he  was   reading  a  lecture  on  the  ings,  and  even  the  names,    of  many  ancient 

law,  sent  a  ser\ant  to  whisper  some  abusive  Greek  authors,  it  is  evident  that  he  had  not 

language  in  his  ear,  he  took  no  other  notice  of  read  them.     His  commentaries  on  Aristotle  arc, 

what  passed,  than  if  it  had  been  a  secret  mes-  nevertheless,  very  numerous  ;  and  they  were  so 

sage  of  business  :  the  servant  returning  the  next  much  admired   bv  the   Jews,   that  several   of 

day   to   ask   his  pardon,    confessed   before    all  them  were  translated  into  Hebrew.     He  also 

the    students   the    insults    he    had    offered  the  wrote  a  paraphrase  of  Plato's  republic,  and  a 

professor ;  upon  which,  Averroes  thanked  him  treatise  in  defence  of  philosophy,    under  the 

for  giving  him   an  opportunity  of  displaying  title  of  "  Habapalah,  Altabapalah,"  or  "  Dc- 

his  self-command;  and  afterwards,  presenting  structionesDcstruclionum,  row/ro  j^/-Gtfxc/f«,'* 

him -witli  a  sum  of  money,  advised  him  never  written  to  confute   ihe  metaphysical  opinions 

to  raa  the  like  baitard  with  another  person,  which  Al-Gazcl  had  maintained  against  those 
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philosophers,  who  aseon  two  uAcmted  na- 
turcB.  Averrocs  also  studied  medicine,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  valued  himself  on  his  great  know 
ledge  ill  that  science.  He  wrote  3  work  in 
mt^.icine  enutled,  Coligei,  or  "  Universal," 
in  which  he  uaderlakcs  lo  teach  the  general 
principles  of  the  .science,  and  promises  anotlicr 
work  concerning  particulars.  He  enteitained 
so  much  jealousy  of  his  great  rival  in  this 
science  Aviceniia,  thai  he  affectedly  avoids 
naming  him  in  his  writings,  and  in  confuting  a 
doctrine  maintained  by  Avicenna,  treated  it  only 
as  the  opinion  of  Galen.  Averroe's  wrote  va- 
rious other  treatises  on  medicine,  law,  theology, 
and  philosophy.  His  commentary  on  Aristotle 
was  published  iu  Latin  at  Venice,  in  folio,  in 
1495.  An  edition  of  his  works  was  publislicd, 
in  4to,  at  Lyons,  in  1537  ;  another,  in  folio, 
with  the  fonner  Latin  translations,  by  Bagolln, 
at  Venice  in  i  jja  ;  and  a  third,  by  Mossa,  at 
Venice,  in  1608. 

With  respect  to  the  opinions  of  Avcttocs, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  though  he  professed 
the  Mahometan  religion,  he  had  little  reverence 
(or  his  prophet.  It  is  rdated  of  him,  that  he 
mailed  Christianity  an  impo^ible  religion,  be- 
cause il  taught  men  to  cat  their  God ;  (Ecquem 
<am  amentem  esse  putas,  qui  illud  quo  vescatur, 
Doum  credat  esse  ?  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  hb.  iii. 
c  16.)  thai  Judaism,  on  account  of  its  rites 
and  ceremonies,  was  the  religion  of  children; 
«ad  that  Mahometanism,  otfering  only  sensu^ 
rewards,  was  the  religion  of  swine ;  and  that 
he  exclaimed,  "  Let  my  soul  be,  at  death, 
among  the  philosophers  1^'  Some  have  said  that 
he  furnished  the  materials  of  the  work  entitled 
*'  De  tribus  Impostorihui,"  Avenoes  taught 
a  dot;trine  concerning  the  soul,  which  some 
liavc  considered  as  peculiarly  his  own,  but 
which  others  have  asserted  to  be  the  doctrine  of 
Aristotle,  and  to  have  been  embraced  beJbre 
the  lime  of  Averroe's  by  Theophrastus,  Sim- 
plicius,  and  Themisiius ;  (Coimbrensis  in 
Lib.  deAnim.  Fomponatius  de  Immort.  Anim. 
c.  4.]:  this  was,  that  intellect  does  not  exist  in- 
dividualLv  hi  this  or  that  man,  but  that  there  is 
one  intellect  belonging  to  the  whole  race  of 
human  beings,  the  common  source  of  all  in- 
dividgal  thought,  as  the  sun  is  the  common 
source  of  light  to  the  world.  This  notion  of  a 
common  soul,  chimerical  and  absurd  as  it  may 
.appear,  has,  in  diflerent  forms,  had  many  ad> 
vocatra.  In  hopes  of  solving  the  difficult  pro- 
blem concerning  the  origin  of  thought,  some  have 
supposed  tttat  the  deity  operates,  as  an  assisting 
intellect,  to  present  ideas  to  the  passive  faculty 
.4if  understanding  in  man.     This  was  the  doc- 
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nine  of  Malebranche,  who  ascribed  tlie  proi 
duction  of  ideas  immediately  to  God,  and  taught 
that  the  human  mind  immediately  perceives  - 
God,  and  sees  ail  things  in  him.  Averroi-s 
seems  to  hare  proceeded  a  step  fuither,  and  to 
have  conceived,  that  there  was  no  other  cause 
of  thought  in  individual  men,  than  one  univer- 
sal intelligence,  which,  without  muhiplying  it- 
self^ is  actually  united  to  all  the  individuals  oC  , 
the  species,  as  a  common  soul.  This  notion, 
with  its  obvious  consequences  respeaing  the 
distinct  existence  and  immortality  of  the  human 
soul,  obtained  so  much  credit  among  philoso- 
phers tor  several  centuries,  especially  in  Italy, 
that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  employ  the 
papal  authority  for  its  suppression.  At  present, 
the  notions  of  Averroes  are  exploded,  atid  his 
writings  are  forgotten.  Leo  Africanus  di  V'tr\ 
lUustr.  Arab.  Hollinger  Biblittk.  Gillet  de 
Romi  In  quadiib.  libi  ii,  Fms.  de  Phil.  c.  14. 
dt  Math.  c.  35-  Bayie.  Mereri. — E. 

AVESBUKY,  Robert,  an  English  histo- 
rian, flourished  in  the  14th  century.  Nothing 
is  known  of  him,  personally,  except  that  from 
the  title  of  his  work,  it  appears  that  he  was 
register  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury's  court. 
His  history  is  entitled,  "  Mirabiha  Gesta  Mag- 
ni£ci  Regis  Angliz  Domini  Edwardi  Tend, 
inc.*'  It  contains  a  minute  account  of  transac 
tions  during  the  life  of  Edwanl  III.  from  hi« 
birth  to  the  end  of  die  year  1356,  when  the 
author  was,  probably,  interrupted  in  the  pro- 
secution of  his  design  by  death.  This  valuable 
piece  of  English  history  is  a  plain  narrative  of 
facts,  authenticated  by  exact  copies  of  nublto 
papers.  The  author  is  accurate,  beyomi  most 
of  the  writers  of  that  age,  in  giving  the  dates  of 
events.  If  his  style  has  a  tincture  of  the  rude 
taste  of  the  times,  this  defect  is  amply  compen- 
sated bv  the  apparent  candour  and  impartiality 
of  the  historian.  This  curious  work  lay  long 
concealed  even  irtxa  the  most  industrious  Eng- 
lish antiquaries.  At  length,  iu  the  year  1720, 
that  indefatigable  antiquary,  Thomas  Heamc, 
printed  it  at  Oxford,  from  a  manuscript  in 
the  possession  of  sir  Thomas  Seabright,  foi- 
meriy  in  the  hands  of  archbishop  PUiker,  com- 
pared with  two  other  manuscripU,  one  in  die 
Harleian  library,  the  other  in  the  University' 
library  at  Cambridge.  These  manuscripts  an* 
bought  to  be  as  old  as  the  time  in  which  the 
author  flourished,  Tyrrel,  in  die  pre&ce  to^ 
the  third  volume  of  his  General  History  of 
England,  cites  Avcsbury,  and  says,  that  htf 
was  a  considerable  writer  of  that  age,  and  very 
exact  in  his  account  of  king  Edward's  actions 
beyond  the  sea,  as  having  taken  than  fionf 
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several  onKioal  letters  of  persons  of  note. 
Heame's  edicioo  of  this  history  is  accompanied 
with  an  Appendix,  containing  sereral  curious 
pieces  in  English  antiquities,  which  have  no 
connection  with  the  work ;  and,  among  the 
rest,  a  transcript  of  the  love  letters  between 
Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  Builen.  Prafai.  ad 
Avtib,  Hist.  td.  Hearne.  Nicholson'i  Engliih 
Lib.  p.  8q.  Bier.  £rit.—E. 

AUGER,  Edmund,  a  French  Jesuit,  bom 
of  labouring  parents,  in  1530,  at  AUeman,  a 
village  near  Sezanne  in  the  diocese  of  Troyes, 
received  the  first  rudimentsofeducation  under  an 
uncle  who  was  a  cler^man,  and  was  tent  by 
his  brother,  a  physician  in  Lyons,  to  Rome, 
with  a  recommendation  to  the  celebrated  Father 
Le  Fevre,  hut  with  so  little  money  in  his  pocket, 
that,  before  he  arrived  at  the  end  of  bis  journey, 
be  was  obliged  to  beg  alms.  On  his  arrival,  at 
Rome,  finding  that  he  Fevre  was  dead,  he 
hired  hinuelf  as  a  domestic  servant  to  a  Jesuit. 
His  superior  talents  and  behaviour  soon  attract- 
ed his  muster's  attention,  and  he  was  removed 
from  his  humble  station  to  that  of  a  novice, 
and  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  further  instruction. 
After  hi«  admission  into  the  order  of  Jesuits,  he 
taught  rhetoric  and  poetry,  and  displayed  great 
powers  of  eloquence.  For  the  purpose  of  check- 
ing the  progress  of  the  reformation,  several 
bishops  of  the  French  church  applied  to  Father 
J«aynez,  the  general  of  the  society  of  Jesuits, 
requesting  him  to  send  from  Italy  proper  per- 
sons to  assist  them  in  tHis  necessary  work. 
Auger  was  sent,  in  1559,  with  two  other  brc- 
tbreo,  into  France,  and  from  that  time  distin- 
guished himseif  by  his  zeal  for  the  conversion 
of  heretics.  In  the  cities  of  Yssoire  and  Lyons, 
he  made  many  converts.  He  was  appointed 
preacher  and  confessor  to  Henry  III.  In  this 
situation,  his  invincible  attachment  to  the  king 
rendered  him  odious  to  the  catholics  who  had 
catered  into  the  league.  By  aa  order  of  the 
general  he  returned  mto  Italy,  where  he  was 
treated  as  an  excoramunicatea  person,  and  was 
obliged  to  travel  on  foot  in  tlic  midst  of  winter. 
He  died  of  fatigue  and  vexation  in  the  year 
1591,  in  [he  sixty-hrst  year  of  his  age.  It  is 
astonishing,  that  the  church  should  have  treated 
to  uiigratefutly  one  of  her  most  zealous  sons, 
of  whom  it  js  said,  that  he  converted  forty- 
thousand  heretics.  Whether  this  account  oe 
accututc,  or  whether  the  conversion  was  effect- 
ed by  the  mere  force  of  argument,  may  be 
questioned.  Auger  wrote  some  violent  books 
in  theological  controversy ;  and  particuiarly 
showed  his  intolerant  spirit  in  a  work  entitled 
*'  Lc  Pedagogue  d*Annes,"  in  which  a  Chris- 


tian prince  is  instructed  how  to  undertake,  and 
happily  complete,  a  good  war,  victorious-  over 
all  the  enemies  of  the  state  and  the  church.'* 
Few  Christian  princes  have  needed  such  in* 
structions,  or  such  stimulants,  for  good.  wars. 
Fie  d'jfugerpar  M.  Dorigni,  1716.  Jlderert. 
Nouv.  Did.  Hilt. — E. 

AUGURELLO,  Giotamsi  AuREiro,  a 
learned  Italian,  was  bom  of  a  good  family  at 
Rimini,  about  1441,  and  studied  at  Padua. 
The  friendship  he  contracted  with  Franco,  the 
bishop  of  Trevigi,  caused  him  to  fix  his  abode 
in  that  city,  of  which  he  was  made  a  cittaen. 
After  the  bishop's  death  he  attempted,  but  with- 
out success,  to  obtain  the  chair  of  rhetoric  at 
Venice,  and  lived  some  time  a  wandering  life  ^ 
but  at  length  returned  to  Trevigi,  where  he  ■ 
was  public  professor  of  polite  hterature,  and 
had  a  canonrv,  and  where  he  died  in  1524. 
He  is  said  to  liave  been  much  addicted  to  the 
folly  of  alchemy,  and  various  stories  are  told 
of  him  to  this  effect,  particularly  that  pope  Leo 
X.  presented  him  with  a  large  emp^  purse,  as 
a  reward  for  the  dedication  of  his  Latin  poem 
entitled  Chrysofeeia,  saying  that  he  knew  how 
to  fill  it.  Probably,  however,  this  story  is  an 
invention ;  as  it  appears,  that  in  the  poem  in 
question,  he  protests  that  he  is  no  believer  io 
Uie'  pretended  art,  but  merely  takes  it  for  a 
topic  of  fiction.  Betides  the  Chrysopoeia,  be 
published  various  Latin  poems,  odes,  eleeics, 
and  iambics,  which  are  as  much  extolled  by  Fatil 
Jovius,  as  vilified  by  Jul.  C^s.  Scaliger.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  some  of  diem 
possess  much  elegance  and  purity.  He  wrote 
likewise  Latin  harangues  1  and  poems  in  hia 
own  language,  which  last  were  not  published 
nil  1765.  He  was  a  good  Grecian,  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  studies  of  philosophy  and 
antiquity.     Tirabascki.    Bat/let.— A. 

AUGUSTIN,  Anthony,  a  Spanish  law- 
yer and  divine  of  the  i6th century,  archbishop 
of  Tarragona,  was  bom  at  Saragosss  of  illus-- 
trious  parents,  and  Studied  in  various  universitiev 
in  Spain  and  Italy,  His  liberal  educarion 
qualified  htm  to  b^ome  an  early  writer.  At 
twenty-five,  he  published  at  Florence  a  treatise 
in  law,  which  gained  him  much  reputation, 
under  the  title  of  "  Emendationes  et  Opinioncr 
Juris  civilis."  He  was  sent  as  nuncio  to  Eng- 
land Ky  pope  Julius  III.  in  1554;  andinijda, 
he  disimguished  himself  in  the  council  of  Trent. 
From  1574  to  1586,  the  time  of  his  death,  be 
enjoyed  the  archbishopric  of  Tarragona.  His 
liberality  to  the  poor  was  such,  that,  when  he 
died,  there  was  not  found  money  enough  in  his 
co^rs.  to  bury  hiavaccordicg  to  his  rank.    Ht 
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left  many  writings  in  law,  of  which  the  most 
valuable  is,  3  treatise,  "  De  Emendations  Gra- 
tiani,"  published,  in  8vo.  by  Baluze  with 
notes,  in  1672.  The  origiiia]  edition  of  Tar- 
Tae;on3,  in  4to.  printed  in  1587,  is  scarce. 
This  is  a  very  valuable  treatise  on  the  canon 
law :  a  work  of  vast  labour,  and  wonderful 
exactness.  We  have  also  from  this  writer, 
"  Ami quK  Col lecti ones  Decretalium,"  printed, 
in  folio,  at  Paris  in  1621,  with  valuable  notes  i 
*'  Dialogues  on  Medals,"  written  in  Spanisht 
and  published,  in  41a  at  Tarragona  in  1587  ; 
and  other  pieces,  chiefly  in  canon  law.  This 
Kutbor  united  purity  of  language  to  skill  in  the 
law^  Dupin.  Martri.  Nmv.  Diet.  Hist. — E. 
AUGUSTINE,  bishop  of  Hippo,  honoured 
with  the  appeHalion  of  Saint,  a  celebrated 
Christian  divine  of  the  catholic  church,  was 
bom  in  the  year  354,  at  Tagaste  in  Africa. 
His  father,  whose  name  was  Patricius,  was  a 
citizen  of  mean  rank;  his  mother,  named  Mo- 
nica, is  celebrated  for  her  piety.  That  he 
m^ht  eaity  imbibe  the  principles  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  his  modier  placed  him  among  the 
catechumens:  and,  in  a  dangerous  illness,  he 
was  desirous  of  being  baptised:  but,  on  his  re- 
covery, he  postponed  the  ceremony  from  a  su- 
perstitious notion,  that  sins  committed  after 
baptism  are  moi'c  dangerous  than  such  as  are 
committed  before.  {Confess,  lib.  i.)  His  fa- 
ther sent  him,  much  gainst  his  inclination,  as 
lie  himself  confesses,  [Confess,  lib.  i.  c.  19.)  to 
study  classical  learning,  first  in  his  native  place, 
and  afterwards  at  Madatira.  While  he  was  a  boy, 
he  was  more  attentive  to  his  sportt  than  to  bis 
books  ;  and  to  escape  punishment,  and  supply 
bimself  and  his  companions  with  whatever  they 
wished,  he  made  no  scruple  of  deceiving  his 
masters,  and  pilfering  from  his  parents.  He 
had  a  particular  aversion  to  Greek  ;  and  could 
never  be  enticed  to  this  study,  till  he  began  to 
relish  the  beauties  of  poetry.  At  sixteen  years 
of  age,  his  father,  probably  from  dissatisfaction 
with  hb  conduct  and  his  progress  in  learning, 
^ermined  to  remove  him  from  Madaura  to  the 
«chools  at  Carthage ;  but,  not  being  provided 
with  immediate  supplies  to  defray  the  expense 
of  this  plan,  he  kept  him  for  one  year  at 
home.  During  this  year,  30  dangerous  to 
yonth,  his  indolence  led  him  into  extreme  dissi- 
j^ation, — (totas  manus  dedi  vesanis  libidinis— 
Confess,  lib.  il.  c.  1.]  a^id  he  devoted  himself  to 
JicentiDus  plca.suK  without  restraint,  notwith- 
■tandiDg  the  kind  admonitions  of  his  anxious 
mother :  (Secreto  memini  ut  mouuerit  cum  so- 
licitudine  ingenti,  ne  fornicarer,  maximequc 
oe  adulterarem  cujus^uam  uxorcm>     Qui  mihi 


monitus  muliebres  vldebantor,  quibus  obtempe- 
rareerubesccrem:)  with  that  false  shame  which 
so  frequently  seduces  young  people,  he  bluShed 
to  listen  to  a  woman's  advice.  "ITie  habits  of  in- 
continence, .  which  he  now  formed,  did  not 
soon  forsake  him :  it  ought,  however,  to  be 
remembered  to  his  credit,  that,  when  he  he- 
came  sensible  of  his  folly,  he  had  the  inge- 
nuousness to  record  it  in  a  hook  of  Confessions ; 
and  that  whatever  blot  this  part  of  his  life  may 
leave  upon  the  page  of  his  story,  is  voluntarily 
left  by  himself.  Even  Rousseau,  in  his  Con- 
fessions, has  scarcely  been  more  honest  than 
Augustine. 

At  Carthaec,  whither  Augustine  was  sentby 
his  father  in  the  year  37 1,  the  only  studies  which 
this  young  man's  foridness  for  pleasure  would 
suffer  him  to  pursue  with  success,  were  Hie- 
toric  and  polite  literature.  Yet  his  mind, 
though  tainted  witli  vice,  was  not  so  entirely 
depraved,  as  to  be  insensible  to  the  charms  of 
wisdom.  He  read  with  delight  the  philosophi- 
cal writings  of  Cicero,  particularly  his  Horten- 
sius,  "  An  exhortation  to  the  Stuay  of  philoso- 
phy," at  present  desiderated  among  his  works. 
Having  been  eatly  uistructed  in  religion,  he  now 
turned  his  attention  to  the  Scriptures,  to  read 
again  tlie  sacred  lessons  which  he  had  been 
taught  in  his  childhood:  but  not  finding  in  them 
that  kind  of  eloquence  which  he  founain  pagan 
writers,  he  disrelished  the  simplicity  of  these 
books,  and  threw  them  aside.  He  did  not, 
however,  altogetlier  abandon  the  search  of  wis- 
dom in  the  Christian  school.  A  sect  had  risen 
towards  the  close  of  the  preceding  century, 
from  their  founder  Mani  called  Manichees, 
fMosheim,  Ecc.  Hist.  cent,  iii.)  who  combined 
the  tenets  of  Christianity  with  the  philosophy 
of  tlie  Persians,  applying  to  Jesus  Christ  the 
characters  and  actions  which  the  Persians  attri- 
buted to  the  god  Mithras,  and  teaching  that 
there  arc  (wo  principles  in  nature.  Light  antl 
Darkness,  and  two  independent  beings,  the 
Ruler  of  the  Light,  or  God,  and  the  Prince  of 
Darkness,  who  arc  perpetually  coutending  with 
each  Other.  To  this. sect  Augustine  attached 
himself  while  he  was  at  Carthage,  in  the  nine- 
teenth year  of  his  age ;  and  he  remained  a  fol- 
lower, and  zealous  supporter,  of  their  doctrine, 
till  his  twenty-eighth  or  twenty -ninth  year. 
His  excellent  mother,  who  had  become  a  wi- 
dow when  her  son  was  about  eighteen,  observed 
his  conduct  with  sorrow,  and  came  to  Carthage 
to  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  reclaim  him  from 
debauchery  and  heresy.  She  prevailed  upon 
him  to  return  to  Tagaste,  where  he  open«l  a 
school  of  gntq^mar  and  rhetoric    He  taught 
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with  so  much  applause,  that  his  mother  was 
congratulated  on  having  so  admirable  a  son; 
but  still  the  causes  of  her  vexalion  and  grief  re- 
maincMl ;  and  Augustine,  in  his  Confessions, 
(Conf.  lib.  iii.)  speaks  with  great  tenderness  of 
the  prayers  which  his  mother  at  this  time 
made,  and  the  tcan  which  she  shed,  on  his 
account.  While  he  was  at  Tagaste,  he  lost 
one  of  his  intimate  friends,  and  was  much  af- 
flicted by  his  death  ;  an  incident  which  has  oc- 
casioned some  fine  remarks  upon  true  and  false 
friendship  in  tlie  "  Confessions." 

Towards  the  close  of  tlie  year  379,  \rfien 
Augustine  was  at  the  age  of  twenty- five,  he 
wmicd  for  a  wider  field  for  die  display  of  his 
lalents  than  Tagaste  afforded,  and  returned  to 
Carthagje  ro  teach  rhetoric.  Here  he  still  re- 
tained his  attachment  to  the  Manich*an  system, 
and  took  great  pains  to  support  it.  He  made 
!e\eral  converts  among  persons  of  good  under- 
standing and  addicted  to  study,  and  frequently 
disputed  successfully  with  the  more  iHicerate. 
•'  In  disputing," 'says  he,  "  widi  unlearned 
Christians,  it  was  almost  always  my  misfortune 
to  gain  the  advantage ;  and  this  frequent  success 
added  fiiel  to  the  heat  of  my  youth,  and  con- 
firmed me  in  most  pernicious  ohstinacy."  (Aug. 
de  duabus  Anim.)  Neither  the  labours  of  his 
school,  nor  his  theological  disputes,  could  dis- 
engage his  miod  from  the  love  of  pleasure.  Au- 
gustine, at  this  time,  formed  an  illicit  connec- 
tion with  a  mistress,  to  whom,  however,  he 
remained  constant.  He  had  by  her  a  son, 
(Conf.  lib.  ix.  c.  6.)  whom  he  named,  with 
no  great  regard  to  decorum,  Adeadaius,  the 
gitt  of  God,  and  of  whom  he  speaks,  as  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  a  youth  of  wonderful  talents. 
Displeased  with  the  insolence  of  his  scholars  at 
Carthage,  he  resolved  to  try  his  fortune  in  some 
other  place.  That  he  might  not  be  diverted 
from  his  purpose,  without  informing  dther  his 
good  mother,  or  his  near  relation  Romanian, 
who  from  the  time  of  his  father's  death  had 
been  his  frequent  benefactor,  he  took  shipping, 
with  his  mistress  and  child,  for  Italy.  Being 
arrived  there,  he  settled  for  some  time  at  Rome, 
as  a  teacher  of  (framraar  and  rhetoric.  Here 
be  met  with  friendship  in  the  house  of  a  Mani^ 
che^  who  treated  him  kindly  during  an  illness : 
but  some  of  of  his  scholars  having  had  the 
baseness  to  leave  him  without  making  the  sti- 
pulated payment,  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
seek  some  other  more  promising  situation.  It 
happened,  at  this  time,  that  Symmachus  the 
prsefect  of  Roooe,  to  wRom  Augustine  was  pcr- 
sonnally  known,  had  received  an  application 
from  ]VIilaD  foi  his  assistance  in  supplying  a 


vacant  professorship  of  rhetoric.  Symmachur, 
who  had  formed  an  high  opinion  of  Augustine's 
talents,  sent  him  thither ;  and  he  was  appointed 
to  the  professorship  in  the  year  313. 

In  this  new  situation  the  opintoqs  of  Augus- 
tine gradually  underwent  a  complete  alteration. 
Having  heard  much  of  die  talents  of  Ambrose, 
bishop  of  Milan,  as  a  preacher,  he  attended  his 
sermons,  to  judge  whether  he  merited  the  re- 
putation he  had  acquired.  The  eloquent  <fis- 
courses  of  the  prelate  made  so  powerfiil  an  im- 
pression upon  him,  that  his  mind  began  to 
waver  between  the  Manichiean  and  the  catho- 
lic faith.  He  read  tlie  writings  of  Faustus  tho 
Manichcc,  and  detected  his  ignorance.  While 
his  judgment  was  vibrating  between  ihe  two 
systems,  which  it  appears  to  have  done  foe 
more  than  a  year,  his  mother  came  to  him  at 
Milan,  and  used  all  her  entreaties  to  persuade 
him  to  forsake  the  sect  of  the  Manichees, 
and  to  quit  his  irregular  course  of  life.  The 
coiuiersation  of  two  worthy  men,  Simpliciaa 
and  Petilian,  who  related  to  him  cases  of  sud- 
den conversion,  prepared  him  for  the  change; 
and— whether  his  nund  was,  really  under  so 
strong  an  enthusiastic  impulse  as  to  fancy  a  su- 
pernatural interposition,  or  whether  he  thotig^t 
it  expedient  to  grace  his  conversion  witfi  a 
splendid  miracle— we  are  informed  from  him- 
self, that,  while  he  was  in  his  garden,  praying 
to  God  for  illumination,  he  heard  a  voice,  as 
of  a  singing  boy,  saying,  "Take,  read;  taj;e, 
read."  (Tolle,  lege ;  tolle,  lege.)  Then 
opening  the  New  Testament,  he  turned  to  this 
passage :  "  Not  in  rioting  and  drunkenness^ 
not  in  chambering  and  wantonness,  &c.'*  He 
immediately  resolved  to  become  a  member  of 
the  catholic  church,  and,  entered  tumself  among 
the  catechumens.  As  a  further  proof 'of  his 
sincerity,  he  determined,  in  compliance  with  the 
advice  of  his  mother,  to  marry.  Sending  back 
his  mistress  to  Carthage,  while  their  son  Adc(^ 
datus  remained  with  him  to  prepare  for  baptism, 
he  made  choice  of  a  young  damsel  for  his 
wife.  Unfortunately,  however,  her  tender  age- 
required  a  delay  of  two  years,  during  which 
Augustine  discredited  his  conversion  by  taking, 
a  new  mistress.     (Aug.  Conf.  lib.  vi.  c.  15.) 

At  the  vacation  of  the  year  386,  Augustine 
took  his  leave  of  his  profession,  and  retired  to 
the  house  of  a  friend  to  employ  himself  in  the 
study  of  theology,  and  prepare  himself  for 
baptism.  He  employed  this  interval  in  writing" 
in  defence  of  the  catholic  faith,  and  in  explain- 
ing the  scriptures.  Having  formed  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  bisliop  Ambrose,  he  was 
persuaded  by  that  prelate  to  devote  himself  to 
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Ae  ministry :  he,  accordingly,  dismissal  his 
new  mistress,  fonrook  his  inicnded  wife,  and, 
after  rcceivii^  baptism  with  his  illcgitimace 
son,  and  his  Jriend  Alypins,  on  Easter-eve,  in 
the  year  367,  consecrated  the  remainder  of  his 
days  to  religion. 

The  next  year,  Au^stinc,  having  lost  his 
mother  at  Ostia,  whence  they  were  to  have  set 
sail  for  Tagaste,  returned  to  Africa.  He 
spent  three  years  in  his  native  city,  exhibiting 
'  among  his  fnends  an  example  of  abstinence  ana 
piety,  and  dHigcntly  applying  himself  to  the 
stoAy  of  the  scriptures.  Paying  a  religious  visit 
te  a  person  of  distinction  at  Hippo,  Valerius, 
the  Ushop  of  that  city,  tecommended  him  to 
the  peop^  as  a  proper  person  to  be  chosen  as 
their  presbyter;  and  he  was  elected,  andonlain- 
ed,  in^yearj^t.  The  first  action,  by  which 
be  established  hn  reputation  for  zeal  and  sanc- 
tity, was  the  institution  of  a  monastery,  or  re- 
ligious society,  in  Hippo,  the  members  of 
which  were  to  throw  their  property  into  a 
common  stock,  and  to  devote  themselves  to 
exercises  of  piety.  He  was  permitted,  con- 
trary to  the  custom  of  the  African  churches,  to 
preach  in  the  presence  of  his  bishop ;  and,  con- 
trary to  a  canon  of  the  council  of  Nice,  he 
was,  in  the  year  395,  ordained  coadjutor,  or 
joint-bishop,  with  Valerius,  to  the  church  of 
Hippo.  In  his  e|HScopal  office,  Augustine  op- 
posed, with  great  zeal,  by  his  preaching  and 
writings,  and  m  councils  and  synods,  the  various 
'sedB,  which  the  catholic  church  disgraced  '^^^rh 
the  common  name  of  heretics  ;  and  Manichces, 
DonatistB,  Circumcellions,  and  Pelagians,  by 
turn'  fell  under  his  censure.  The  history  of 
councils  during  the  period  of  his  prelacy,  fre- 
quently exhibits  him  as  a  zealous  champmn  Jbr 
me  onhodox  faith.  Of  his  private  life  after  he 
ascended  the  episcopal  chair,  little  is  recorded. 
From  one  of  his  honest  confessions  it  has  been 
inferred,  that  he  was  a  hard  drinker  ;  with  what 
justice,  will  be  best  seen  from  the  passage. 
•'  Drunkenness  is  fer  from  me :  have  mercy  on 
me,  tliat  it  may  not  come  near  me :  but  the 
htad-aeh  sometimes  seises  thy  servant ;  have 
pity  on  me,  that  it  may  be  far  from  me." 
["  Ebrietas  longc  est  a  me :  misereberis,  nc 
appropinquet  mihi.     Crapula  autem  nonnun- 

Juam  surrepit  servo  too ;  misereberis,  ut  longe 
at  k  me.  Conf.  lib.  x.  con.  31.]  Much  is 
said,  by  his  encomiasts,  of  his  mildness,  urba- 
nity, and  moderation.  The  law  which  he  in- 
scribed upon  his  table  may  deserve  copying : 

Qaiiqnli  iniit  dictii  ■bienicm  rodrre  viiim, 


After  a  life  of  varied  fortune  and  mixed  cha- 
racter, Augostin  died  in  tlic  year  430,  aged  76 
years ;  harassed,  in  his  last  days,  by  seeing  his 
country  invaded  by  the  Vandals,  and  the  city 
of  which  he  was  bishop  besieged.  The  Van- 
dals, who  took  Hippo,  respected  his  library,  his 
writings,  and  his  body.  The  catholic  bishops 
of  Africa,  driven  from  their  sees  by  Thrasa- 
mond  king  of  the  Vandals,  carried  his  remains 
into  Sardinia,  the  place  of  their  exile,  .whence 
they  V(fere,  two  hunilrcd  years  afterwards,  con- 
veyed by  Luitprand  king  of  the  I-ombards  to 
Pavia,  his  capital. 

Of  the  class  of  writers  called  Christian  Fa- 
thers, Augustine  is  one  of  the  most  voluminous. 
His  separate  treatises,  besides  epistles  and  ho- 
milies, are  upwards  of  two  hundred  in  number. 
In  the  fienedictine  edition  printed  at  Paris  in  the 
year  1679,  and  reprinted  at  Antwerp  in  iTpO, 
his  works  fill  eleven  volumes  in  folio.  The 
_^rjr  volume  contains  the  woiks  which  he  wrote 
before  he  was  a  priest,  and  his  Retractations 
and  Confessions  j  the  former  a  critical  review 
of  his  works,  the  latter  a  curious  and  interest- 
ing picture  of  his  life.  The  second  comprises 
his  Epistles,  in  number  270,  which  relate  to  a 
great  variety  of  subjects,  doctrinal,  moral,  and 
personal,  in  which  the  controversies,  opinions, 
and  customs  of  the  times,  and  the  notions  and 
dispositions  of  the  writer,  are  amply  laid  open. 
The  /A/r^  comprehends  his  treatises  on  the  holy 
scriptures.  Thcfourt/i,  his  commentary  on  the 
psalms.  The  _fifti.  Sermons  or  Homilies. 
The^fixtk,  dogmatical  treatises  on  various  points 
of  discipline  and  morality.  The  smittth,  a 
treatise  "  On  the  City  of  God,"  a  work  writ- 
ten to  refute  the  charge  of  the  pagans,  that  die 
,  taking  of  the  city  of  Rome  was  to  be  attributed 
to  die  Christian  religion,  and  containing  much 
historical  and  miscellaneous  matter.  The  eightht 
ninth,  and  tenth,  writings  against  heretics ;  and 
the  eUventA,  the  life  of  Augustine,  drawn  prin- 
cipally from  his  works,  with  copious  and  useful 
tables. 

Augustine, both  in  his  life  and  in  his  writings, 
is  entitled  only  to  ijualified  and  limited. praise. 
If  some  atonement  was  made  for  the  errors  of 
his  early  years  by  his  book  of  honest  Con- 
fessions, these  coufessions  themselves  must  re- 
main  an  eternal  memorial  of  disgrace ;  and  it 
will  be  impossible,  in  contemplating  the  virtues 
of  the  saint,  altogether  to  forget  the  frailties  of 
the  man.  From  the  common  error  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  intolerance,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that'  Augustine  was  not  free,  in  the  early 
part  of  his  ministry  he  entertained  sentiments  of 
mildness  and  charity  towards  heretics ;  hut  af- 
terwards, he  suffered  his  passions  to  be  so  much 
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infianocd  by  his  <]isputes  with  the  Donatists,  that 
he  became  an  advocate  for  persecution.  In  a. 
letter  to  Vincentius  (Epist.  93,^,  a  Donatiu 
bishop,  he  assigns  several  reasons  for  the  co- 
ercive exercise  of  secular  authority  against 
schismatics,  and  urges  the  good  effects  which 
the  terror  of  the  imperial  laws  bad  produced  in 
the  conversion  of  several  whole  cities.  He  ooor- 
fesses,  that  it  was  his  opinion  formerly,  that  no 
man  ought  to  be  forced;  that  words  only  were 
to  be  used,  as  otherwise  none  but  counterfeit 
catholics  could  be  made;  but  that,  havingwith- 
stood  all  reasons,  he  at  last  yielded  to  experi- 
ence. This  letter  was  written  about  the' year 
408.  In  another  letter,  of  the  same  date,  he 
entreats  the  proconsul  of  Africa  to  restrain  the 
Donatists,  but  not  ro  punish  them  with  death: 
yet  in  this  icttcr,  purposely  written  to  urge  the 
magistrate  to  persecution,  Augustine  has  the 
inconsistency  to  conclude  with  this  liberal  sen- 
timent :  "  It  is  a  more  troublesome  than  pro- 
ifitable  labour,  to  compel  men  to  forsake  a  great 
■evil  by  force,  rather  than  by  instruction."  (Ep. 
lOQ.)  Voltaire  observed  this  inconsistency  in 
Augustine's  opinion  on  the  subject  of  toleration, 
and  pleas  an!  ly  remarked,  "  I  would  say  to  the 
tiishop  of  Hippo,  As  your  reverence  has  two 
opinions,  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  permit 
*ne  to  abide  by  the  first,  since  I  really  think  it 
the  best."  (Treatise  on  Toleration.)  Le  Clerc 
{Letter  prefixed  to  Supplement  to  Hammond's 
Paraphrase)  expresses  himself  more  seriously 
and  wamily ;  and  charges  Augustine  with  being 
-one  of  the  first,  who  advanced  two  doctrines, 
•which  take  away  goodness  and  justice  liorh 
from  God  and  man ;  the  one,  representing  God 
-as  consigning  men  to  eternal  torments,  for  sins 
Mvhich  they  could  not  avoid;  the  other,  stirring 
LgistraCes  to  persecute  those  who  differ 
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easy  to  say. 


liow  extensive  an  influence  the  doctrines  of  this 
father  in  the  church,  who  through  so  many 
ages  ofdartcness  retained  a  powerful  sway  over 
xhc  world,  miglit  have,  in  leading  men  to  adopt 
a  gloomy  system -of  religion,  and  to  support  it 
with  dt  the  rigour  of  persecution.  It  is  ccr- 
*ain,  that,  except  the  works  of  Aristotle,  no 
writings  contributed  more  than  Augustine's  to 
■encourage  that  spirit  of  sulitle  disputation  which 
distinguished  the  scholastic  age.  As  an  ex- 
pounder of  the  scriptures,  this  writer  is  entitled 
M  little  respect.  He  had,  as  he  himself  confesses, 
.(Contra  Peiil.  lib.  ii.  c.  38.  t.  9.  Sec  Lani- 
her's  Cred.  pt.  ii.  ch.  117.)  scarcely  any  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  tongue ;  and  it  is  pretty  cer- 
tain, that  he  knew  still  less  of  the  Hebrew. 
Instead  of  learned  criticism,  little  will  be  found 
in  his  .commeauries  besides  popular  leflecttoas^ 


spiritual  and  moral,  or  allegorical  attd  mystic^ 
perversions  of  the  literal  meaning.  The  chief 
qualities  to  be  admired  in  the  writings  of  Au- 
gustine arc,  a&cility  of  invention,  and  strength' 
of  reasoning,  which  enabled  bim  to  strike  oat 
new  opinions,  and  to  support  them  with  inge- 
nuity, and  with  a  consecntive  train  of  argu- 
ment which  gives  his  larger  works  a  systematic 
appearance.  In  Augustine's  style,  there  is  marc 
argument  than  oratory,  more  fluency  than  ele- 
gance, and  mcve  wit  than  learning:  he  has  a 
certain  subtlety  and  intricate  involudon  of  ideas 
through  long  periods,  which  requires  in  the 
reader  acute  peoetration,  -close  attention,  and 
quick  recollection.  In  fine,  he  is,  as  Erasmus 
has  observed,  a  writer  of  obscure  subtlety,  and 
unpleasant  prolixity.  If  these  circumstances  be 
considered  in  connection  with  the  dry  and  bar- 
ren nature  of  many  -of  his  specuta^ons,  it  can 
no  longer  remain  a  wonder,  why  these  volumi- 
nous writings  arc  neglected ;  the  only  wonder 
will  be,  how  they  ever  came  to  be  read  and 
admired,  j/ugustia.  Cenfest.  Poisedius  in  Fit. 
Aug.  Dupin,  ctnt.  V.  BayU.  Marerl.  Sj>~ 
biniBtt's  Hi  it.  of  Baptism,  ch.  xxiii. — £. 

AUGUSTIN,  or  AUSTIN,  called  Saint, 
and  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Tie  Apostl*  of 
tbt  EKglith,  flourished  at  the  close  of  the  sixdi 
century.  In  the  reign  of  EtJielbert  in  the  king- 
dom <^  Kent,  although  his  queen  Bertha,  £- 
scended  from  Clovis  the  conqueror  of  Gaul, 
was  a  Christian,  and  enjoyed  the  free  pro- 
fession of  her  reJigion;  and  although  her  l>i- 
shop  and  chaplain  Luidhard  preached  the  go- 
spel to  l<er,  and  lier  French  attendants ;  pagan 
idolatry  vk-as  Still  universally  prevalent  in  Eng- 
land. -Pope  Gregory  I.  who,  before  he  a- 
scendcd  the  papal  throne,  had  formed  the  de- 
sign of  christianising  the  English  (see  Hume'c 
Ifist,  EngJ.  b.  i.  ch.  1.),  in  the  year  596  b^n 
to  execute  his  benevolent  purpose.  He  de- 
puted Augustin,  a  monk  of  tl)e  convent  of 
Saint  Andrew  at  Rome,  wlia  bad  formerly  been 
his  pupil,  with  forty  other  monks  of  the  same 
order,  to  undertake  a  mission  to  England.  Be- 
fore Augustin  entered  upon  this  charge,  he 
received  episcopal  ordination.  In  a  letter  to 
Brunehaut,  queen  -of  France,  written  by  pope 
Gregory  in  597,  to  recommend  him  to  her 
good  otRces,  the  pope  calls  him  brother  and 
fellow-bishop.  (Whanon's  Anglia  Sacra,  torn, 
ii.  p,  89.}  Augustin  and  his  associates,  onthctr 
journey  to  England,  began  to  be  terrified  by 
the  apprehension  of  the  &ngers  which  they  had 
to  encounter  in  offering  a  new  religion  to  so 
fierce  a  people,  with  whose  language  they  were 
unacquainted ;  and,  stopping  in  France,  it  was 
agreu  to  tend  back  Augustin  to  Rome,  to  stue 
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their  difficulties  to  the  pope,  and  entreat  his  which  Augustin  practised,  and  the  supematnral 

permission  to  relinquish  so  hazardous  an  under-  powers  to  which  he  made  pretensions,  had  no 

taking.  Gregory  was  not  to  be  prevailed  upon  small  degree  of  influence  in  extending  his  credit 

to  abandon  his  favourite  project;  and  Augus-  and  authority  among  the  people.    He  is  said  to 

tin  returned  with  a  letter  from  the  pope  to  the  have  been  so  successful  in  his  labours,  as  tu 

missionaries,  urging  them  not  to  be  disheartened  have  baptised  in  one  day    (Camden's  Britain, 

by  difficulties  in  so  laudable  a  design,  and  with  by  Gibson,  p.  166.)  ten  thousand  persons,  in 

instructions  to  carry  with  them- some  interpreters  the   river  Swale.     This   is   said  by  Gervasc 

from  the   Franks,   whose  language  was   still  (Act.  Ponttf.  Cant,  apud  Decern  Sciipt.  Col. 

nearly  the  samewith  diat  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  1632.}  ro  have  been  done  in  the  river  Swale 

In  consequence  of  letters  written  by  the  pope  near  York :  but  Bede  relates  this  story  of  Pau- 

to  the  king  and  queen  of  France,  and  to-  the  linus  archbishop  of  York,  and  says,  tliat  he 

bishop  of  Aries,  the  missionaries  received  every  baptised  in   the  river  Swale,   which  runs  by 

Bccomms&tion    on  their  journey,  and   were  Catterick.     We  have,  however,  the  authority 

provided  with  interpreters.  of  pope  Gregory,  in  alettertoEulogius  (Camb- 

Augustin  and  his  associates  in  the  year  597  den's  Britannia  by  Gibson,  p.  r66.),  patriarcli 

landed  in  the  isle  of  Thanet,  and  sent  inter-  of  Alexandria,  for  the  fact  that  Augustin,  on 

preters   to  the  king,   to   inform  him  of  their  one  Christinas  davr  baptised  ten  thousand  per* 

arrival,  and  of  Hie  design  of  their  mission.    E-  sons  in  the  river  Swale.    If  two  such  wonderfiil 

thclbert  received  them  kindly,  and,  soon  after-  stories  of  baptisings  can  be  credited,,  it  must  be 

wards,   admitted  them  to  a  conference :    but  supposed,  that  Augustin's  baptismal  ceremony 

superstitious  fears,  lest  these  strangers   should  was  performed  in  another  river  Swale,  at  the 

employ  magical  arts  to  delude  his  understand-  mouth  of  the  Medway.    It  is  added,  that,  for 

ing,  induced  him  to  receive  them  in  the  open  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  priests  to  per- 

air;    from  an  opinion,  as  it  seems,  that  the  form  th<  ceremony,  Augustin,  after  consccrat- 

force  of  their  magic  would  here  be  more  easily  ing  the  river,  commanded  by  criers,  that  the 

dissipated,  than  within  the  walls  of  a  house,  people  should  go  in  with  faith,  two  and  two, 

Augustin,  by  means  of  the  interpreters,  deli-  and  in  the  name  of  the  holy  Trinity  baptise 

Tered  his  embassy,  laying  before  the  king  the  each  other. 

leading  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  assuring  In  the  commencement  of  his  mission,  Au- 
him  of  an  eternal  kingdom  in  heaven,  tf  he  gustin  thought  it  expedient  to  refrain  from  co- 
would  embrace  the  religion  of  Christ.  Ethel-  ercive  measures.  He  instructed  Ethelhcrt,  that 
bert  gave  him  a  candid  hearing,  but  replied,  the  service  of  Christ  mu.st  be  voluntary,  and 
that  he  could  not  immediately  exchange  the  re-  that  no  compulsion  ought  to  be  used  in  props- 
ligion  which  he  had  received  (Vom  his  an-  gatinghis  gospel  (Bede,  Ecc. Hist.  lib.  i.e.  26.): 
cestors  for  a  new  faith :  he  added,  however,  and,  though  his  master  pope  Gregory  was  no 
with  a  lUierality  and  courtesy  which  reflect  enemy  to  intolerance  (Ibid,  c,  32-J,  no  odier 
honour  upon  his  memory,  that,  as  they  had  violence  appears  to  have  liecn  used  in  the  first 
undertaken  so  long  a  joumey  with  a  kind  in-  establishment  of  Christianity  in  England,  thaiv 
tendon,  they  were  at  liberty  to  remain  in  the  that  of  demolishing  idols,  and  converting  pagan 
country,  and  to  make  as  many  converts  as  they  temples  into  Christian  churches.  (Greg.  Epist. 
were  able  amOng  his  subjects.  A  fixed  habi-  71.  lib.  xviii.) 
tation   was  appointed   chem  at  Dorovemum,         The   rapid    success,    which    attended    this 


since  called  Canterbury,  in  the  part  of  the  city  mission,  excited  in  Augustin  the  ambitious  de- 

now  called  Stable-gate,  where,  before  the  time  sire  of  possessing,  under  the  sanction  of  the 

of  Augustin,  was  a  kind  of  temple  for  the  royal  pope,   the  supreme  authority   in    the    English 

family,  in  which  they  worshipped  and  offered  churches,  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury,   fiede 

sacrihce  to  their  gods.    The  missionaries  en-  relates  that  Augustin  went  over,  at  this  time, 

tercd  the  city  in  procession,  singing  a  psalm,  to  the  archbishop  of  Aries,  to  receive  from  him 

At  first,  their  apostolic  labours  were  confined  consecration ;  but  this  must  be  a  mistake ;  for 

to  the  city  and  precincts  of  Canterbury,  and  it  appears  that  he  had  been  consecrated  before 

die  number  of  converts  was  small ;  but  when,  he  came  to  England.    (Vid.  Wharton,  Angl. 

after  a  short  interval,   the  king  himself  sub-  Sac.    loc.   cit.)      He   sent   messengers   to  the 

mitted  to  baptism,  great  numbers  of  the  Kentish  pope,  probably  to  solicit  this  honour,  and  for 

men  followed  his  example,  and  full  permission  instructions  in  various  particulars.  The  qusries 

was  granted  to  preach  the  gospel  in  any  pan  of  which  he  proposed,  and  the  answers  he  re-? 

Ac  kingdom.   The  abstinence  and  self-denial  ceivcd,  tf  they  give  us  bo  high  opinion  of  the 
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judgment  of  tliis  missionary,  or  of  the.  wisdom 
of  his  master,  may  at  least  serve  as  a  specimen 
of  the  ridiculous  casuisiry  of  the  tiipes.  The 
following  aie  a  specimen,  ^are.  I.  Are 
cousin- germans  allowed  to  marry  ?  Ansvjcr. 
This  indulgence  was  formerly  granted  by  tlic 
Koman  law ;  but  experience  liavmg  shown  that 
mo  posterity  can  come  from  such  mairiages, 
lliey  are  prohibited,  j^.  2.  Is  it  lawful  to 
baptise  a  woiYian  with  child?  A.  No  incon- 
venience can  arise  from  the  practice.  .^--3- 
How  soon  after  the  hlrrh  may  a  child  be  Dap- 
tised  ?  A,  Immcdiatt-ly,  if  necessary.  ^.  4. 
How  soon  may  the  husband  return  to  his  wife 
after  her  delivery  \  A.  Not  till  after  the  child 
is  weaned.  ^  5.  May  a  menstrual  woman 
irch,  or  retcJvi 


enter  the  church,  or  receive  the 
jf.  Sheis  notprohihitetl;  but  if  she  abseiitlier- 
self,  from  reverence  for  the  sacred  mysteries, 
she  is  to'bc  commended.  ^.  After  sexual  in- 
tercourse, how  soon  is  it  lawful  for  a  husband 
to  enter  the  church  f  A.  Not  till  he  has  puig- 
cd  himself  by  prayer  and  ablution. — These  nice 
cases  of  conscience  were  accompanied  with 
other  inquiries  concerning  episcopal  duties. 
With  the  solution  of  these  problems,  the  pope 
sent  Augustin  fHxpall,  a  piece  of  while  woolen 
cloth,  to  be  thrown  over  tlic  shoulders,  as  a 
badge  of  arch iepisc opal  dignity )  sundry  eccle- 
siastical vestments  and  utensils^  and  Instructions 
to  erect  twelve  sees  within  his  province,  and 
particularly  to  appoint  one  at  York,  which,  if 
the  country  should  become  Christian,  he  was  to 
■convert  Into  a  province,  with  its  suffragan  bi- 
shops. Among  other  counsels,  which  Augustin 
received  from  the  pontif  on  this  occasion,  was 
■axi  exhortation,  not  to  be  elated  with  vanity  on 
account  of  the  miracles  which  he  had  been  en- 
abled to  perform  in  confirmation  of  his  ministry, 
but  to  remember,  thw  this  power  was  civen 
him,  not  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  die  sate  of 
those  whose  salvation  he  was  appointed  to  pro- 
<ure.  What  these  miracles  were,  will,  iu  part, 
appear  in  the  sequel. 

Having  fixed  Iiis  sec  at  Caoteibury,  Augustin 
'dcdicatcxl  an  ancient  church,  formerly  bililt  by 
4ome  Roman  Christians,  to  the  honour  of 
Christ;  and  king  Ethelbcrt  founded  the  abbey 
■of  St.  Peter  and  St.  I'aul,  afterwards  caUed  St, 
Augustin's  (Bede,  Hist.  Ecc.  c  33.  )i  and  since 
.  *onveilfid  into  the  archbishop's  paJace. 

The  attachment  of  Augustin  to  the  see  of 
Rome  induced  him  to  make  an  attempt  to  bring 
■the  British  bishops  in  M'alcs  under  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  see.  From  the  time  when  the 
ancient  Britorts,  or  Welsh,  were  first  Insirucled 
in  ^  Christian  faith  by  Fa^anius  and  Dami- 


anus,  who  at  the  request  of  Lucius  were  sent,  in 
the  second  century,  as  missionaries  by  Eieu- 
thcrius  tushop  of  Rome,  tliesc  churches  haj 
constantly  followed  the  rules  of  their  first  ma- 
sters, without  regarding  the  subsequent  alterations 
prescribed  by  tlie  church  of  Rome.  Pope  GrcT 
gory,  however,  by  appointing  Augustin  metro- 
politan of  the  whole  island  (Gregor.  Epist. 
apud  Bede,  lib.  1.  c.  29.),  had  claimed  juris- 
diction  over  the  churches  of  Wales,  and  Au- 
'  guscin  was  well  indlned  to  support  the  claim. 
He  held  a  conference  with  the  Wclsli  bishops 
at  a  place  in  Worcestershire,  since  called  Au- 
gustin's Oak,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade them  to  um'te  with  the  new  English 
church  In  one  communion,  and  to  co-operate 
with  him  and  his  brethren  In  promoting  tlic 
conversion  of  the  Saxons.  These  ancient  Bri- 
tons were  probably  jealous  of  tlieir  religious 
rights,  as  they  have  always  been  of  their  civil 
lilirties ;  for  Augustin,  though  he  attempted  to 
support  his  claim  to  authority  by  the  pretended 
miraculous  restoration  of  a  blind  man  to  sight. 
was  obliged  to  dissolve  the  assembly  without 
accomplishing  his  purpose.  A  second  confe- 
i«nce  was  soon  afterwards  held,  which  proved  as 
unsuccessful  as  the  former.  This  meeting  was 
attended  by  seven  British  bishops,  and  many_ 
monks  from  the  monastery  of  Bancornaburg^ 
or  Bangor,  under  the  direction  of  their  abbot 
Dinoth.  By  this  second  attendance  they  show- 
ed a  dl^msitlon  to  pay  all  due  respect  to  the 
arcluepiscopal  dignity  of  Augustin:  but,  pre- 
viously to  the  mcetmg,  they  took  a  singular 
precaution  against  any  termination  of  the  con-. 
ference  unfavourable  to  their  interests.  On 
their  way  to  the  synod,  they  called  upon  a  cer- 
tain hermit,  eminent  for  sound  understanding* 
and  requested  his  opinion,  whether  they  shouhl 
give  up  their  independence,  and  their  ancient 
customs  and  privileges,  to  the  pretensions  of 
Augustin.  The  hermit,  who  had  probably  re- 
ceived some  information  concerning  the  dispo- 
sition and  character  of  the  mclropolitaa,  an- 
swered :  "  If  this  man  follows  his  nastcr's 
example,  who  was  meek  and  lowly  of  heart, 
he  is  a  servant  of  God,  and  you  ought  to  obey 
him:  if  not,  his  claim  is  not  to  be  regardetl: 
let  Augustin  and  his  brethren  be  first  seated  in 
the  place  of  meeting:  if,  upon  your  entrance, 
he  rise  up  to  salute  you,  honour  hiqi  as  a  mes- 
senger from  God:  if  he  neglect  to  show  you 
this  civility,  reject  his  oiFers,  for  he  lias  not 
taken  upon  him  the  yoke  of  Christ."  Whca 
the  British  bishops  and  monks  entered  the  halt, 
Augustin,  who  had  taken  the  chair,  received 
them  sitting.     They  followed  the  sensible  ad- 
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vice  of  the  hermit,  and  refused  to  comply  with 
any  of  the  proposals  which  were  made  by  this 
haughty  prelate :  they  disclaimed  all  subjection 
to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  vinually  to  that 
of  Rome.  If  we  are  to  admit  the  evidence  of 
a  manuscript,  copied  by  Sir  Henry  Spclman 
from  a  very  old  manuscript  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Peter  Mostyn,  a.  Welsh  gentleman,  these 
Welsh  divines,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century,  expressly  rcjcctM  the  pope's  authority 
in  these  strong  terms :  "  The  British  churches 
owe  brotherly  kindness  and  charity  to  the 
church  of  God,  to  the  pope  of  RomC)  and  to 
all  Christians ;  but  they  know  of  no  other  obc- 
dieoce  due  from  them  to  him  whom  they  call 
the  pope;  for  their  parts,  they  are  under  the 
direction  of  the  bishop  of  Caerleon  upon  Usk, 
who,  under  God,  is  their  spiritual  overseer  and 
director."  [Though  Caerleon  was  not  at  that 
dme  a  bishopric,  the  see  having  been  trans- 
ferred to  LandaS*,  yet  there  was  no  absurdity 
in  mentioning  that  place,  which  had  been  the 
aiKient  metropolitan  see,  in  a  dispute  which 
turned  upon  the  ancient  right.]  Thi«  spirited 
assertion  of  dicir  independence  mortified  the 
pride,  and  disappointed  the  ambition,  of  Au- 
gustin,  who,  in  taking  leave  of  the  assembly, 
angrily  denounced  upon  the  British  clergy  this 
■entence :  "  If  yc  wit!  not  accept  of  peace  with 
your  brethren,  receive  war  from  your  enemies ; 
if  ye  will  not  preach  the  way  of  life  to  the 
English,  sufier  death  from  their  hands."  The 
event  corresponded  with  the  denunciation.  E- 
thctfrid,  king  of  Northumberland,  soon  after- 
wards marched  with  a  large  army  to  Caerleon, 
and  made  a  ercat  slaughter,  in  which  near 
twelve  hundrea  of  the  monks  of  Bangor  were 
put  to  the  sword.  Nevertheless,  the  prediction 
was,  probably,  nothing  more  than  a  wann  ex- 
pression of  resentment,  and  a  probable  conjec- 
ture, founded  upon  the  present  posmre  of  affairs. 
The  memory  of  Augustin  has,  however,  been 
loaded  with  the  infamy  of  having,  to  satiate  his 
revenge,  fulfilled  his  own  prophecy.  Bishop 
Godwin  (De  Priesul.  Angl/  p.  43,  cd.  1616.) 
exclaims,  "  Excellent  prophet !  who  could  pre- 
dict what  he  knew  so  well  how  to  accomplish ! " 
and  asseits,  upon  the  authority  of  an  anonymous 
manuscript,  and  of  an  old  French  annalist,  that 
Aiieustin,  in  resentment  of  his  rejection  by  the 
Welsh  bishops,  slimtilated  Ethelbcrt  to  fall  upon 
diem,  as  a  woW  upon  a  flock  of  sheep,  with  a 
large  army,  borrowed  in  part  from  Ethelfrid, 
and  that  the  bishop  himself  joined  the  army  of 
Ethdirid  at  Chester,  and  assisted  him  to  gain  a 
complete  victory.  If  this  account  be  true, 
Godwin  may  be  justified  in  ihe  observation, 
vol..  I. 


that  such  proceedings  savour  too  much  of  that 
ambition,  and  unbounded  thirst  after  power, 
which  the  see  of  Rome  has  always  discovered. 
In  opposition  to  this  testimony,  it  is,  however, 
urged  by  the  learned  Wharton  (loc.  cit.),  00 
the  credit  of  an  ancient  book  cited  by  William 
Thorn,  that  Augusiin  and  pope  Gregory  both 
died  in  the  same  year,  that  is,  as  is  certainly 
known  concerning  the  latter,  in  604  -,  whereas 
the  slaughter  of  the  monks  happened  (Godwin, 
in  loc.  cit.)  in  605.  Bcde,  who  mentions  this 
battle  (lib.  ii.  c.  2.),  adds,  that  it  was  fought 
after  the  death  of  Augustin ;  and  though  it  haf 
been  suspected  that  this  passage  has  been  inter- 
polated, no  better  reasons  have  been  assigned 
for  the  suspicion,  than  that  it  is  omittci  in 
Alfred's  Saxon  version,  though  found  in  all  the 
most  ancient  manuscripts;  and  that  Augustin 
signed  a  charter  with  Ethelbert  in  605,  whereas 
the  custom  of  signing  written  instruments  is  not 
older  than  the  year  700.  (Spelman,  Council, 
vol.  i.  p.  135.)  It  may  be  oifficult  to  decide 
with  certainty,  whether  Augustin  actually  saw 
or  assisted  in  the  war  against  Wales :  but  he 
cannot  be  easily  exculpated  from  the  charge  of 
having  entertained  sentiments  of  revenge  against 
them,  and  may  be  fairly  suspected  of  having  ac 
least  advised  the  hostilities  which,  in  the  issue, 
proved  so  fatal  to  the  monks.  After  nominat- 
ing Laurence  to  succeed  him  in  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  Augustin  died,  according  to  some 
in  604,  according  to  others  in  608,  or  614. 
Most  religious  care  has  been  taken  to  preserve 
the  remains  of  this  prelate,  first  in  the  mona- 
stery, and  afterwards  in  the  cathedral  of  Canter- 
bury. After  rhcy  had  "  quietly  reposed"  500 
years,  an  abbot,  in  1091,  deposited  the  saint's 
head  and  some  of  the  bones  in  a  small  um 
strongly  secured  in  iron  and  lead,  and  hid  the 
deposit  in  a  wall,  lest  the  piecious  treasure 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Danes  and 
Normans.  After  another  century  had  elapsed, 
another  abbot  caused  what  yet  remained  of  the 
holy  skull  to  he  ornamented  with  gold  and 
precious  stones,  and  reposited  by  itself;  and 
again,  in  the  year  1300,  a  third  abbot — for  the 
passion  for  these  holy  relics  was  not  yet  evapo- 
rated— deposited  the  remaining  bones  in  a  mar- 
ble tomb  adorned  with  beautiful  carved  work, 
adding  to  the  former  inscription  this  jingling 
couplet,  expressive  of  great  afFection  : 


Few  saints,  if  lying  legends  might  be  credited, 

have  in  their  life-time  performed  such  wonders 

as  St.  Austin,     Besides  the  miracle  of  restoring 
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.suht  akcadv  mcntioiwd,  he  is  !iaiil  (Chron.  W. 
ITiorn.  et  Chron.  J,  Bromton]  to  have  left  rfw 
print  of  his  foot  on  the  sEoiic  be  first  3lc|)iic(l 
upon  at  his  landing  in  die  isle  of  Tlianet;  to 
have  caused  a  fountain  of  water  lo  ■'<{iiiiig  up 
fbrbapn^iiig;  and  to  have  called  up  ^nt  the 
dead  corpse  of  an  cxcominunicalol  man  to 
isake  confession  of  having  refused  the  payment 
of  tythes,  and  then  that  of  the  priest  who  had 
excommuaicated  him,  to  civc  him  absolution, 
in  the  presence  of  the  people  ;  after  which  t>oth 
returned  to  their  graves!  Such  tales,  however, 
can  only  have  heen  inrented,  and  helieved,  in 
area  of  the  grossest  ignorance  and  superstition. 
With  respect  to  those  miracles  wliich  Au- 
gusitD  himself  reported  lo  the  pope,  and  which 
the  pope,,  in  the  epistle  above  refciTcd  to,  ad- 
mits with  such  apparent  confidence,  cautioning 
him  against  growing  vain  of  this  high  privilege, 
it  may  be  more  difficult  to  form  a  judgment. 
X^Bt  they  were  realty  performed  cannot  be 
Qiedited,  without  admitting  innumerable  other 
lale»,  th»t  mock  belief.  Candour  might  wish 
to  emlirace  the  suppositton,  Aat  both  the  mis- 
sionary and  his  master  were,  in  some  unknown 
manner,  deluded,  as  well  as  the  people  whom 
they  deceived.  But  it  is  altogether  impossible 
that  Augustin  should  believe  that  he  himself  re- 
stored a  Uind  man  to  sight,  if  he  did  not ;  and 
it  is  not  very  f»'obable  that  pope  Gregory  would 
give  him  credit  for  such  extraordinary  powers. 
Perhaps  the  easiest  explanation  of  this  matter 
isf  that  AflgustiR  thought  himself  justified  in 
making  use  of  any  expedient  by  which  he  could 
convert  an  ignorant  and  barbarous  people  to  the 
Ghri.^tian  faith,  and  that  the  pope  felt  no  scruple 
in  lending  his  aid  to  a  deception  which  pro- 
mised so  much  advantage.  If  this  explanation 
be  thought  to  bear  hard  upon  the  characters  of 
saints  and  popes,  let  the  reader  try  to  satisfy 
hiraeelf  with  a  more  plausible  explanation  of  the 
undoubted  facts,  that  Augustin  professed  to 
work  miracles,  and  Gregory  ro  bdieve  them. 

As  the  apostle  of  the  English,  Augustin  may 
deserve  to  be  remembered  with  honour,  as  the 
immcfliate  agent  in  the  dispersion  of  pagan  su- 
perstitions, and  the  introduction  of  a  purer 
system  of  religion:  but  other  superstitions,  it 
must  be  confessed,  were  introduced  in  the  room 
of  those  which  were  removed,  and  rhe  people, 
under  the  dominion  of  Christian  priests  and 
monks,  still  remained  in  a  stale  of  mental  vassal- 
age. The  personal  merit  of  this  missionary 
will  bear  no  comparison  with  that  of  the  first 
Christian  apostles.  While  Paul  and  his  bre- 
thren) in  their  journeys  for  the  propagation  of 
the  gospelj  exposed  themselves  to  innumerable 


perils  wnhoDt  xny^  ptjospect  of  tanpoai  advnii. 
tage,  rhiit  apostle  trarclicdimdcr  the- pratectioBt 
of  princes,  enjoyed  the  support  and  assistance  of 
the  civil  power,  and  fouiid  his  sfiiritual  lahonm 
the  direct  path  to  vrorldly  honour  and  emolur- 
ment.  A  pope  was  ha  master;  a  king  was 
first  his  patron,,  and  then  hia  disciple;  and  dw 
sole  govecnroent  ofhtsnewchurdi,  widi  all  the 
advantages  of  supremacy  in  s  wedl-arranvcd 
hierarchy;  was  his  recompense.  That  which 
decisively  fixes  the  reproach  of  inordinate  aat- 
bition  upoui  bis  character  is,  that  he  not  only 
eagerly  seised  the  metropolitan  ^gnity  in  the 
Engli^  church  before  it  was  well  formed,  bitt 
endeavoured  to  bring  the  ancient  and  indepen- 
dent British  churches  under  hia  vokei  and  that, 
meeting  with  more  resistance  than  he  expected 
from  the  &ee  spirit  of  the  ancient  Britons,  his 
haughty  temper  could  not  brook  the  oppoaitioiit 
and  he  at  least  med'itattd  revenge.  We  caiv 
only  judge  of  the  character  of  this  apostle  by 
his  actions,  intperfectiy  recorded,  for  none  o£ 
his  writings  remain.  Sede,  HUt.  Ece.  Gent. 
Ang.  Huntington,  Hist.  fVarten.  -^«W.  Satra, 
Godwin.  Prtesul.  yfugl.  Ckren.  W.  Thtm  «^. 
Decern  Script.  Cav.  Hist.  Lit.  Dupin.  Btogr. 
SriL—E. 

AUGUSTULUS,  or  Romulus  Augus- 
tus, is  remarkable  in  history  only  as  be-' 
ing  the  last  of  the  Koman  emperors  of  the 
west.  He  was  the  son  of  the  patrician  Ores- 
tes, who,  after  effecting  tlie  dqxtsiiion  of 
Julius  Nepos  by  means  of  the  troops  in  Gaul- 
of  which  he  was  general,  chose  to  decL'ne  the 
imperial  rank  himself,  but  raised  his  son  to  the 
throne  in  the  year  476.  As  Augustulos,  how- 
ever, was  yet  very  young,  his  father  took  upon 
himself  the  admimstration  of  afiair^.  One  year 
had  not  elapsed,  before  Odoacer,  chosen  by  the 
barbarians  who  served  in  the  Roman  armies  as 
iheir  leader,  marched  to  Italy,  of  which  he 
assumed  the  title  of  .king.  He  took  Pavia,  and 
put  to  death  Orestes,  who  had  shut  himself  up- 
m  that  city ;  and  proceeding  to  Ravenna,  got 
possession  of  the  young  emperor,  whom  he 
stripped  of  all  the  imperial  ensigns,  and  obliged' 
to  signify  his  own  resignation  to  the  Roman 
senate.  The  life  of  Augustulus  was  spared ; 
and  he  was  sent  by  the  conqueror  with  his 
family  to  reside  at  tlie  Lucullan  villa  in  Cam- 
pania, with  a  handsome  annual  appointment. 
Thus,  in  the  person  of  a  youth  who  united 
the  names  of  the  first  king  and  first  emperor  of 
Rome,  was  the  Roman  empire  finally  extin- 
guished about  507  years  after  the  battle  of 
Actium,  and  1324  from  the  foundation  of 
Rome.     Gibbon.  Viiivert.  Hist. — 'A. 
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AtJGtrsTUS.  Caics  Julius  Cjesar 
OcTAviANUS  AuGOSTUS,  originally  called 
Caius  Oetavius,  was  the  son  of  a  father  of  the 
same  name,  and  of  Attia,  daughter  of  Julia,  the 
sister  of  Julius  C:esar.  The  Octaviaii  family 
was  originally  settled  at  Velitne,  in  the  country 
of  the  Voisci.  That  branch  of  it,  fronn  whicn 
Augustus  sprung,  arrived  at  opulence  in  the 
equestrian  rank;  and  his  father  was  the  fiist 
member  of  it  who  was  raised  to  the  senatorian 
order.  This  person,  after  serving  the  office  of 
pnctor,  was  sent  to  command  in  Macedonia, 
where  he  obtained  reputation  both  in  his  civil 
and  military  capacity-  Oetavius,  of  whom  we 
««  writing,  was  bom  during  the  consulate  of 
Cicero,  in  the  year  ofRomeMg,  B.C.  62.  He 
lost  his  father  in  his  infancy,  and  his  inoiher 
contracted  a  second  marriage  with  Lucius  Mar- 
ciiis  Hiilippus.  By  the  care  of  his  mother  and 
ikther-in-law  he  received  a  very  liberal  educa- 
tion in  Rome;  and  such  was  his  prtrficience  in 
Ac  art  of  public  speaking,  that  he  pronounced 
(he  funeral  eulogy  of  his  grandmother  Julia, 
when  only  twelve  years  old.  His  eaiii^  maturi- 
tr  of  judgment  and  discretion  of  behaviour  ren- 
dered him  a  favourite  with  his  gi^at-uncle  Julius 
Caesar,  who  declared  his  design  of  adopting  him 
i^nld  he  have  no  children  of  his  own;  and  in- 
tended to  liavc  taken  him  into  Spain  to  leam  the 
military  an  under  himself  in  the  war  with  Pom- 
pey's  sons,  had  not  his  mother  detained  him  on 
account  of  indisposition.  He  was  at  Apollonia 
in  Epims,  smdyine  eloquence  under  Apollodo- 
rus  a  famous  Greek  rhetorician,  when  the  news 
reached  him  of  his  uncle's  tragical  end,  and  of 
his  own  adoption.  Contrary  to  the  timid  ad- 
vice of  his  friends,  he  set  sail  for  Italy,  to  disco- 
ver on  the  spot  the  real  state  of  parties,  and  to 
pursue,  as  occasion  pointed  out,  those  sciiemcs 
of  ambition  which  appear  from  the  first  to  have 
taken  possession  of  his  sonl.  On  landing  at  a 
small  port  near  Brundusium,  he  was  waited 
upon  by  a  deputation  from  the  soldiers  of  his 
uncle  assembled  at  that  town,  and  was  brougiit 
to  it  with  triumph,  as  the  heir  and  avenger  of 
Cxsar.  Here  he  solemnly  declared  his  adop- 
tion, assumed  the  name  of  his  uncle  with  the 
addition  of  OctaviaHus,  placcjl  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  veterans,  intercepted  for  his  own  use 
the  tribute  passing  from  the  transmarine  pro- 
vinces to  the  capital,  as  well  as  the  other  public 
money  at  Brundusium,  and  then  took  his  route 
through  Campania  for  Rome.  Such  a  decided 
conduct  in  a  youth,  who  had  but  just  entered 
his  nineteenth  year,  seems  to  denote  that  fitness 
for  command,  which  renders  his  after-success  in 
life  not  less  a  natural  consequence  of  his  talents 


and  exertions,  than  an  instance  of  the  pecidiar 
good  fortune  which  has  been  supposed  to  hare 
been  attached  to  him. 

At  Rome  two  parries  divided  the  state  ;  that 
of  the  republicans  headed  by  the  conspirators 
against  Cxsar  ;  and  that  of  Antony  and  Lepi- 
dus,  pretending  to  be  Cesar's  avengers,  but  re- 
ally aiming  to  establish  for  themselves  a  power 
above  the  laws.  The  latter  was  at  this  juncture 
triumphant,  and  the  ccmsul  Antony  ruled  with 
almost  sovereign  sway.  Octavianus  paid  his 
first  visit  at  the  villa  of  Cicero  near  CumK, 
foreseeing  the  advantage  of  gaining  to  his  inter- 
est that  great  orator  and  statesman,  who  stood) 
as  it  were,  aloof  from  both  parties,  but  who  wM 
at  that  lime  principally  under  the  influence  of 
fear  and  distrust  of  Antony.  Whtn  Octavia- 
nus approached  Rome,  he  was  met  by  most  <Jf 
the  magistrates,  the  soldiery,  and  people ;  bvt 
Antony  forbore  to  show  him  any  marks  of  at- 
tention. His  first  step  was  to  procuretlje  legal 
ratification  of  his  adoption,  which  was  done  in 
the  most  public  and  solemn  manner.  He  then 
wailed  upon  Antony,  and  after  proposing  a  mu- 
tual ff  iend^ip,  demanded  of  him  the  money  Aat 
Csesar  had  left  in  order  to  pay  his  legacies.  An- 
tony, whose  pride  was  as  much  pii^ued  by  the 
young  man's  spirit  as  his  avarice  and  ambition 
were  thwarted  by  his  pretensions,  treated  him 
with  much  haughtiness  ;  and  various  occasion) 
of  difiercncesoon  occurred,  in  which  Octavia- 
nus constantly  gained,  and  Antony  lost,  the  fii- 
vour  of  the  public.  The  friends  of  the  Ctesa- 
rean  family  mediated  a  reconciliation  between 
them,  founded  on  their  common  interests  in  oil- 
posing  the  party  of  the  conspirators ;  hut  as  fast 
as  one  breach  was  healed,  another  disclosed  it- 
self. Their  enmity  proceeded  to  such  a  length, 
that  Octavianus  was  charged,  and  not  withoat 
some  probable  ground,  with  attempting  to  pro- 
cure the  assassmaiiou  of  Antony ;  and  findmg 
that  his  rival  was  drawing  together  an  army,  he 
went  into  Campania,  coUi'Cted  a  large  body  of 
CiBsar's  veterans  settled  there,  and  marclicd  rnto 
Rome,  though  invested  with  no  public  charac- 
ter or  auttiority  whatsoever.  He  affected  to  be 
much  governed  in  his  proceedings  by  the  coun- 
sel of  Cicero,  whom  he  ajjpears,  though  so 
young,  to  have  completely  deceived ;  and  per- 
ceiving the  senatorian  party  to  be  very  power- 
ful, he  united  himself  with  it,  and  accepted  a 


o  mm  and  against  Antony  when  declaixd  a  pub- 
enemy.     He  accompanied  the  armies  of  the 


new  consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa  to  the  relief  of 
Decimus  Brutus  in  Mutina,  where,  in  the  first 
battle  fought  between  the  consular  troops  and 
those  of  Antony,  he  is  i^eptoached  by  Antony 
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with  having  behaved  in  a  very  cowardly  man- 
ner i  in  the  second,  he  is  said  to  have  pcrfonncd 
all  the  duties  of  a  general,  and  even  of  a  soldier. 
The  death  of  bom  consuls,  which  left  Octa- 
vianus  master  of  the  whole  victorious  army, 
was  so  fortunate  an  occurrence,  that  he  was 
suspected,  though  apparently  without  reason,  of 
having  contributed  to  it.  Hirlius  was  killed  in 
the  held  ;  and  Pansa,  when  dying  of  his 
wounds,  showed  great  affection  for  Octavianus, 
and  earnestly  advised  him  to  agree  with  Antony, 
and  join  hiin  against  the  republican  party,  as 
the  only  measure  of  safety  to  himself.  This 
advice  sank  deep  into  his  mind  ;  and  the  senate 
soon  after  impoliticly  treating  him  with  neglect, 
and  accumulating  honours  on  Decimus  Brutus, 
whom  he  hated  as  one  of  the  assassins  of  Cae- 
sar, he  determined  upon  a  reconciliation  with 
Antony.  This  leader,  after  having;  been  driven 
out  of  Italy,  had  artfully  seduced  tne  whole  ar- 
my of  Lepidus  in  Gaul  to  his  party  ;  and,  be- 
ing joined  by  Pollio,  Plancus,  andVentidius,  was 
at  die  head  of  a  very  numerous  army,  ready  to 
re-enter  Italy.  Octavianus,  meantime,  re- 
mained at  Bononia  with  a  body  of  troops  ;  and 
attempted,  through  the  means  of  Cicero,  to  ob- 
tain the  consulate,  but  without  success.  The 
senate,  however,  alarmed  at  the  accounts  from 
Gaul,  decreed  the  management  of  the  war  to 
Octavianus  in  conjunction  with  D.  Brutus. 
But  Octavianus  had  already  made  a  treaty  with 
Antony ;  and  he  employed  the  legal  command 
given  him  in  marchmg  his  army  to  Rome  to 
demand  the  considatc.  The  republicans  made 
some  preparations  for  resistance ;  but  the  affec- 
tions of  the  soldiery  and  people  were  too  much 
on  the  side  of  Octavianus  to  give  any  chance 
for  success.  He  was  received  in  Rome  with 
the  loudest  acclamations,  and  was  unanimously 
declared  consul  by  the  people,  though  he  had 
not  yet  completed  his  twentieth  year.  One  of 
his  first  acts  in  his  consular  ofRcc  was  to  pro- 
cure the  legal  condemnation  of  all  who  had 
been  conccrued  in  the  death  of  Cjesar,  He  then 
.  caused  the  decrees  against  Antony  and  Lepidus 
to  be  revoked,  and  invited  them  intq  Italy.  As 
they  advanced  he  proceeded  to  meet  them ;  and 
the  place  of  interview  was  an  island  formed  by 
the  Rhenus,  now  Reno,  a  small  river  which  falls 
into  the  Po.  Here  was  planned  that  famous 
scheme  of  power  called  liie  triumvirati,  the 
principle  of  which  was  an  eijual  partition  of 
authority  for  five  ensuing  years  between  the 
three  chiels,  who  were  to  new-model,  and,  as 
they  styled  it,  reform  the  commonwealth.  It 
was  cemented  by  the  detestable  prescription, 
vhich  was  to  cut  off  all  their  enemies  public 


nnd  private,  and  to  fill  their  trcasuiy  by  confer 
cations.  They  mutually  sac ri heed  to  each 
otiier  some  of  their  nearest  friends  and  relations  ; 
and  the  chief  oficring  made  by  Octavianus  was 
the  hcail  of  his  venerable  hut  deluded  friend  and 
counsellor,  Cicero.  Another  sacrifice  which 
he  was  called  upon  by  the  army  to  make,  was 
that  of  his  contracted  bride  Servilia,  whom  he 
had  espoused  very  young,  and  was  obliged  to 
divorce,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  confederacy 
by  an  union  with  Clodia,  daughter  of  the  noto- 
rious tribune  Clodius,  by  Fulvia,  now  the  wile 
of  Antony.  This  marriage,  however,  was  ne- 
ver consummated.  The  triumvirs  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome,  where  they  put  in  execution 
their  abominable  policy,  and  filled  the  city  with 
blood  and  rapine.  Octavianus  is  said  by  his 
biographer  Suetonius,  though  first  reluaaat  ia 
signing  the  fatal  decree,  to  have  been  more 
cruel  and  inexorable  than  the  rest  in  executing 
it ;  and,  after  the  proscription  was  declared  to 
be  at  an  end,  he  openly  pronounced  that  he  still 
reserved  to  Iiimself  the  liberty  of  punishing  the 
guilty.  He  and  Antony  then  occupied  them- 
selves in  preparations  against  Marcu;  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  who  had  made  themselves  masters  of 
most  of  the  provinces  in  the  east.  Transporting 
their  armies  to  Greece,  they  met  the  republican 
leaders  in  the  plains  of  Philippi,  where  the 
grand  contest  was  decided  in  two  battles.  A  well- 
timed  dream  of  the  physician  of  Octavianus, 
together  with  the  remains  of  a  fever,  gave  him  a 
plausible  pretext  for  absenting  himself  from  the 
first  combat,  in  which  Brutus  defeated  his  divi- 
sion of  the  army  with  great  slaughter,  while 
Antony  had  a  like  success  against  that  of  Cas- 
sius. In  the  second  battle,  the  wing  commanded 
by  Octavianus  was  equallvunfortunatc;  butthe 
whole  contest  was  ended  by  the  victory  of  An- 
tony and  death  of  Brutus.  The  body  of  this 
patriot,  after  being  treated  with  respect  by  An- 
tony, was  insultedby  Octavianus,  who  caused 
the  head  to  be  cut  off  in  order  to  be  thrown  b^ 
fore  Cffisar's  statue.  Other  instances  of  mean 
and  cruel  revenge  in  this  young  leader  made  him 
appear  as  much  inferior  to  his  brother-triumvir 
in  generosity,  as  in  military  virtue.  Some  sto- 
ries of  his  cold-blooded  cruelty  arc  truly  shock- 
ing, and  would  be  scarcely  credible,  had  not  his 
own  fricntls  apologised  for  them,  as  being  the 
acts  of  a  mind  participating  in  the  sickness  of 
the  body.  Indeed  his  health  was  so  injured  by 
tliis  campaign,  that  on  his  landing  at  Brundu- 
siumhis  life  was  despaired  of. 

On  returning  to  Rome,  he  had  the  bard  task 
of  satisfying  the  soldiery  by  distributions  of  the- 
forfeited  lands  ^  in  which  business  he  incurred 
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jome  serious  danget^,  which  nothing  but  great  ^c^rlevcd  his  atFdirs ;  and  after  the  Junction  of 
calmness  and  dissimulatian  could  have  averted.  Antony's  force,  a  general  engagement  ensued. 
He  was  involved,  too,  in  an  actual  civil  war  in  which  Pompcy  was  entirely  defeated.  [Seo 
^ongh  the  violence  of  Fuivia,  and  Antony's  Marcus  Agrippa].  Le|)idus,  who  had  unic- 
brothcr  Lucius.  This,  however,  was  soon  tcr-  ed  his  troops  to  those  of  Octavianus  in  Sicily, 
minated  by  the  activity  of  his  generals,  who  ob-  next  had  a  difference  with  his  coUeguc  ;  but 
tiged  Lucius  to  capitulate  with  his  forces  in  Pe-  such  was  the  insignificance  of  his  character,  tiiat 
rusia.  This  unhappy  town,  which  had  shown  his  whole  army  went  over  to  Octavianus,  who 
an  inviolable  attachment  to  Lucius,  was  punish-  in  this  affair  displayed  much  conduct  and  pre- 
ed  with  inhuman  barbarity  by  Octavianus,  who  scnce  of  mind.  Lepidus  was  deposed  from  his 
gave  it  up  to  plunder,  and  condemned  to  death  triumviral  authority  ;  and  so  contemptible  did 
ail  its  senate,  in  number  three  hundred.  To  the  he  appear,  that  he  was  suftered  to  live, 
supplications  and  remonstrances  of  some  of  The  Roman  world  was  now  governed  by  a 
them,  he  answered  with  characteristic  insensi-  duumvirate;  a  partnership  of  authority  which,  it 
biJity,  "  Youmustdie."  Their  butchery  was  was  evident,  could  not  last  long.  While  Anto- 
a  pious  ofiTering  at  an  altar  erected  to  the  manes  ny,  advancing  to  old  age,  acted  the  part  of  a 
of  the  deified  Julius.  Antony,  who  came  to  heedless  dissipated  youth  enslaved  to  love  and 
■upport  his  party  in  this  short  war,  found  it  ter-  pleasure,  the  youthful  Octavianus  was  Ae  cool 
initiated ;  and  »  new  agreement  was  made  be-  and  prudent  statesman,  making  his  advantage  of 
twecnhimandOctavianus,in  which  they  shared  every  false  step  of  his  collegue,  and  playing  the 
between  them  the  Roman  empire,  leaving  to  game  of  ambition  with  the  skill  of  a  master.  He 
X.cpidus  the  African  provinces.  Octavianus,  in  took  pains  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people 
this  partition,  had  Rome  and  the  west ;  and  his  of  Rome,  whose  gratitude  he  in  some  measure 
sister  Octavia,  by  marriage  with  Antony,  was  deservedby  therestorationof peaceandplcntyto 
the  cement  of  their  union.  The  triumvirs  had  all  Italy.  His  prudent  and  generous  action  of 
then  a  war  to  maintain  with  Sextus  Pompey,  throwing  into  the  fire  unopened  a  number  of 
who,  being  master  by  sea,  reduced  the  capital  letters  from  senators,  found  among  Pompcy's 
to  great  distress  for  want  of  corn.  An  accom-  papers,  seemed  an  earnest  of  a  milder  spirit  of 
modation  with  him,  therefore,  became  necessa-  government.  He  likewise  solemnly  declared 
ry,  which  took  place  under  circumstances  of  his  intention  of  resigning  his  unccmstitutional 
apparent  friendship,  hut  such  as  could  not  be  power  as  soon  as  Antony  should  return  from 
durable.  In  the  interval  of  domestic  peace,  his  Parthian  war.  In  the  meantime  he  accepted 
made  more  welcome  by  the  permitted  return  of  of  the  important  dignity  of  perpetual  rribuoe  of 
mosloftheproscribedwhowere  living, Octavia-  the  people,  which  rendered  his  person  sacred 
mis  marched  into  Gaul,  where  he  easily  reduced  and  inviolable.  The  progress  of  those  diSe- 
some  revolted  nations.  When  he  came  back  to  renccs  with  Antony,  which  tenninated  in  a  new 
Rome,  he  found  a  new  war  with  Pompey  inevi-  civil  war,  has  heen  related  in  the  hfe  of  that  tri- 
table,  and  began  preparing  for  it.  In  die  mean  umvir  [See  Marc  Antony],  and  it  will  be 
time  he  was  captivated  by  the  charms,  personal  sufficient  at  present  to  touch  on  the  principal 
and  mental,  of  the  celebrated  Livia,  then  the  events.  After  Octavianus  had  excited  the  in- 
wife  of  Claudius  Tiberius  Nero.  He  himself  di^naiion  of  the  people  against  Antony  by  va- 
was  married  to  Scribonia,  the  sister  of  Scribo-  rious  charges,  and  particularly  by  the  recital  of 
nius  Libo,  whom  he  had  taken,  chiefly  from  his  will,  which  he  forcibly  took  from  tiie  cus- 
polilical  motives,  after  his  repudiation  of  Clo-  tody  of  the  Vestal  virgins ;  he  procured  a  decree 
dia.  But  though  she  had  borne  him  a  daughter,  of  war  against  Cleopatra  alone  ;  and,  raising  a 
and  Livia  was  advanced  in  pregnancy,  so  little  force  less  numerous  but  more  effective  than 
was  his  delicacy  and  so  imperious  his  tyranny,  that  of  Antony  by  sea  and  land,  he  proceeded 
that  he  divorced  Scribonia ;  and,  causing  Livia  to  the  decision  in  the  Ambracian  gulf.  In  the 
to  be  divorced  from  her  husband.  Immediately  famous  battle  of  Actium,  fought  B,  C.  31,  Oc- 
married  her.  Within  three  months  she  was  tavianus  was  present,  and  comraanwd  one 
delivered  of  a  son  named  Tiberius,  afterwards  wing,  but  the  victory  is  attributed  to  the  con- 
emperor.  The  maritime  war  between  Octavia-  duct  of  his  great  admiral  Agrippa.  It  was  this 
nus  and  Pompey  was  in  the  beginning  disastrous  success  which  made  him  master  of  the  Roman 
to  the  first,  who  underwent  much  personal  dan-  world ;  for,  though  Antony  retired  to  Egypt,  and 
ger  in  an  action  in  the  straits  of  Messina,  and  still  maintained  a  countenance  of  resistance,  all 
lost  several  fleets  by  shipwreck  and  defeat.  His  the  rest  of  the  epipire  was  abandoned  to  the  vic- 
ablc  and  faithful  lieutenant  Agrippa,  however,  tor.     Octavianus,  the  ensuing  year,  followed 
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his  rival  into  Egypt,  and  there  tci-minated  the 
war.  With  his  usual  coolness  he  derided  An- 
tony's proposal  of  finishing  their  dispute  by 
single  combat,  telling  him  "  that  he  might  find 
many  other  ways  to  die,"  and  he  trusted  to  his 
own  superiority  of  force,  and  the  treachery  of 
Cleopatra.  Me  gave  a  magnificent  funeral  to 
riiis  distingui^d  pair;  hut  he  sacrificed  to  his 
own  security  the  eldest  son  of  Antony  by  Ful- 
via,  and  Ca;8arion,  the  supposed  son  of  Julius 
Caesar  by  CleoiKiira.  He  received  the  rest  of 
the  Antonian  family  to  fevour  ;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  used  his  final  success  with  modera- 
tion. 

He  remained  in  the  east  two  years,  settling 
all  the  affairs  of  E^ypt,  Greece,  ^ria,  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  islands.  On  his  rctum  to  Rome 
he  triumphed  (hree  successive  days  with  great 
splendour.  And  now,  having  reached  that  sum- 
mit which  had  been  the  great  object  of  his  am- 
bition, he  felt  himself  considerably  perplexed  in 
determining  upon  the  mode  of  his  future  autho- 
rity. That  he  really  entertained  thoughts  of  re- 
aigning  the  power,  to  the  acquisition  of  which 
he  had  sacrificed  so  much,  does  not  appear  pro- 
baUe ;  yet  the  conference  on  this  sutler  with 
his  ccmndehtial  ministers,  Mxcenas  arid  Agrip- 
pa,  mentioiied  bv  historians,  may  have  a  foun- 
dation in  truth.  The  generous  advice  of  Agrip- 
pa,  that  he  should  reinstate  the  rqjublic,  and  re- 
turn into  the  rank  of  citizens,  was  not  likely  to 
he  followed  ;  and  the  counsel  of  Mscenas,  that 
he  should  retain  the  sovereign  authority  under 
some  title  that  might  not  shock  the  prejudices  of 
the  people,  and  preserving  as  much  as  possible 
the  semblance  of  the  old  constitution,  was  much 
better  suited  to  his  character.  After  he  had  de- 
termined upon  the  tatter  plan,  he  began  to  court 
and  amuse  the  people,  to  new-model  the  senate 
and  fill  it  with  his  creatures,  to  annul  the  severe 
laws  of  the  triumvirate,  to  beautify  the  city, 
and  to  reform  various  abuses,  as  a  preparation 
for  the  important  scene  he  had  to  act.  At 
length,  in  his  seventh  consulate,  B.  C.  27,  the 
thirty  sixth  year  of  his  age,  he  went  to  the  se- 
nate-house, and,  in  a  studied  speech,  proposed 
to  abdicate  his  authority.  He  was  interrupted 
by  the  unanimous  entreaties  of  the  assembly, 
that  he  would  not  abandon  the  guidance  of  the 
commonwealdi ;  with  which,  after  a  due  af- 
fectation of  reluctance,  he  graciously  complied. 
On  the  motion  of  Munatius  Platicus,  a  new  ap- 
pellation was  decreed  him,  which  might  express 
the  sacred  dignity  of  his  person  and  office.  It 
was  Augustus,  the  name  by  which  he  is 
henceforth  to  be  distinguished.  The  powers 
which  he  united  in  himself  were  those,  i.  oifm~ 


ptralar,  or  Emperor,  extended  to  tignify  com- 
mander-in-chief of  all  the  forces  of  the  state, 
arbiter  of  peace  and  war,  and  uncontrouled  head 
of  the  executive  power,  as  well  over  the  citi- 
zens as  the  soldiers;  z.  of  Proceiuiil,  giving 
him  the  legal  supremacy  in  cvwy  province 
which  he  mightvisit ;  3.  oS  Tribune,  rctvlcritig  his 
person  sacred,  and  conferring  on  him  the  right 
of  veto  on  all  public  proceeding  ;  4.  ai  Censtr, 
or  superintendant  of  manners  ;  5.  of  Sttprtme 
Pontiff',  or  the  head  of  religion.  6.  He  had  a 
dispcnsatien  fix)m  observing  the  laws,  when  he 
should  think  fit  to  eKetY:ise  tt.  To  the  preceding 
privileges  of  an  absolute  prince,  was  added  the. 
venerable  and  affectionate  chaiacter  oifaiktr  of 
his  country,  implying  a  sort  oi  paternal  relation 
towards  his  people.  All  these  honours  and 
powers,  however,  were  not  conferred  at  once, 
but  some  of  them  after  the  experience  of  several 
years.  Through  affected  modcrarion,  Augustus 
fixed  the  term  of  ten  yean  for  the  possession  of 
his  authority,  leaving  its  renewal  to  die  opera- 
tion of  circumstances.  He  also  Sattered  the  se- 
nate by  dividing  with  it  tl»c  nomination  of  go- 
vernors of  provinces  ;  in  which  division  be  took 
care  to  reserve  to  himself  those  which,  on  ac- 
count of  their  exposure  to  foreign  enemies,  had 
the  largest  establishment  of  military  force.  In 
generalif  was  the  spirit  of  his  policy  to  preserve 
as  closely  as  possible  ancient  names  and  forms, 
and  tite  apparent  dignity  of  puUic  institutions, 
that  affairs  might  seem  to  go  in  their  usual  train, 
and  the  hand  that  directed  them  might  act  unoh- 
scrved.  Nor,  indeed,  were  the  senate,  die  peo- 
ple, and  the  officers  of  state,  without  a  pordon  of 
real  authority  during  his  rdgn,  which  was  rather 
a  monarchy  than  adespotism. 

As  it  is  not  here  Intended  to  write  a  history 
of  the  period  but  of  the  man,  a  slight  view  <n 
the  principal  public  events  will  suffice.  One 
stroke  of  the  adulation  lavished  by  the  senate 
upon  the  emperor  is  worth  memloning,  since 
its  effects  remainto  the  present  day — thechai^ 
of  the  name  of  the  month  SextUis  to  that  of 
./A/^u/?,  which  was  the  mondi  he  chose  to  bear  the 
honour  of  his  name,  as  that  in  which  he  tixA 
possession  of  his  first  consulate,  triumphed,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  civil  wars.  He  did  not  sufict 
tlie  attainment  of  his  wishes  to  sink  him  in  in- 
dolent repose;  but  marching  into  Gaul,  widi 
an  intent  of  unilertaklng  the  conquest  of  dK 
British  isles,  he  was  summoned  into  Spain  by  a 
rei'ult  of  the  Cantabrians  and  Asturians,  and 
did  not  leave  the  country  till  he  had  completely 
subdued  those  warlike  nations.  The  SalasstanCi 
also,  a  people  at  tfic  fttot  of  the  Alps,  welt 
conquered  by  hia  generals  :  and  their  lands  be- 
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ifi^  dtviiled  >mtmg  tht  soldiers,  the  c!ty  of  Au-  Fanoius  Cxpio,  and  Lkinius  Munem.     It  wil 

gusta   Prsetoria,    now   Aosn  in   Savoy,   was  detected,  aod  the  principals  were  punished ;  and 

{omided  as  the  bead  of  the  colony.     In  the  year  no  more  seventy  was  shown  on  the  occasion 

B.  C.  2  j,  Augustus  married  his  daughter  Julia  than  the  case  might  fairly  justify.     Yet  it  ^ve 

to  his  iiqihew  and  destined  successor,  Marcellus,  rise  to  two  new  laws  of  additional  rigour  in  cri- 

Ate  son  of  Octavia.     The  success  of  his  arms  minal  justice — that  accused  persons  on  non-ap- 

was  somewhat  interrupted  by  the  failure  of  an  pearance  might  be  tried  and  condemned  as  if 

expedition  into  Arabia   under  j^lius  Gallus,  present — and  that  the  judges  in  criminal  ca«es 

^vho  Inat  the  greater  part  ofhisarmy  by  disease,  sbould  vote  by  word  of  mouth  instead  of  ballot. 

To  balance  this  misfortune,  Candace,  queen  of  Agrippa  was  about  this  time  raised  to  a  still 

Ethiopia,  who  had  made  an  incursion  into  Up-  nearer  connexion  with  the  emperor,  by  a  inar- 

pCT  E^pt,  was  defeated  by  Pennnius,  pursued  riage  with  Julia,  the  widow  of  MarcaUus,  and 

into  her  own  country,  and  compelled  to  sue  for  daughter  of  Augustus. 

peace-.  In  the  two  ensuing  years  the  emperbr  visited 
'  Tbc  year  Bt  C  23  'vras  dtstingnished  by  a  his  eastern  provinces ;  I'eceived  back  frfun  Phra- 
«lty  dangttnms  illness  of  the  eoiperor,  who  was  hales,  king  of  Parthia,  the  Roman  eagles  and 
atknetb  cvred  bv  lus  (^ysician  Antonins  Mu-  captives  taken  from  Crassus— a  great  and  Jute 
a»,  wno'  deviatea  from  common  practice  in  subject  of  glory  to  Augustus  I  placed  Tigranes 
ornployiug  cold  baths  and  cold  drinks.  After  on  the  throne  of  Armenia ;  and  gave  audience 
this  attack  Ae  constitution  of  Augustus,  which  to  embassadors  from  the  furthest  Indies,  and 
had  been  long  delicate,  became  stronger  than  other  remote  nations.  His  icnown  abroad,  as 
erer.  Doling  the  most  dangerous  period  of  his  well  as  his  authority  at  home,  were  so  fiitnly 
disease,  Augustus,  wiiiwut  naming  a  succes-  established,  chat  the  majesty  of  the  empire  never 
sor,  gave  his  ring  to  Agrippa  ;  a  preference  shone  more  conspicuously.  After  his  return,  he- 
whi<£  was  the  source  or^much  displeasure  to  employed  himself  in  various  regulations  for  the 
Uorcellos,  and  afterwards  ocosioned  tlie  tern-  perfection  of  the  government  and  correction  of 
potary  secession  of  Agrippa  from  court ;  but  abuses ;  most  of  them  manifestly  good  and  use- 
diis  young  prince  died  the  same  year,  to  the  ful.  He  reduced  the  number  of  senators  from 
great  r^ict  of  the  emperor  and  people,  and  one  thousand  to  six  himdred,  and  £xed  at  a 
Agrippa.  returned  to  court,  and  ever  after  contl-  higher  rate  the  fortune  requisite  for  entering  that 
Bued  the  most  conbdetitial  friend  of  Augustus,  body.  A  very  essential pointatwbichheaimed 
Moderation  and  equity  now  appeared  to  be  the  was  the  reformation  of  manners,  particularly 
confirmed  principles  of  his  government ;  and  he  with  respect  10  the  nuptial  state ;  though  it  must 
proved  how  much  he  had  risen  superior  to  a  be  owned  tiiat  rigour  in  this  point  ill  became 
party  spirit,  by  substituting  to  himself,  for  tbc  him,  who  was  Jtnown  to  intrigue  widi  the 
latter  part  of  his  eleventh  consulate,  L.  Sestius,  wives  of  several  men  of  rank,  and  Iiad  taken 
who  had  been  qu^stor  to  Bnttus  at  Fhilipni,  great  licence  in  the  privilege  of  divorce.  Sump- 
and  openly  declared  the  highest  veneration  for  tuary  laws  and  regulations  respecting  the  public 
bis  memory.  And,  observing  at  Milan  the  statue  spectacles,  and  the  suppression  of  riots  ami  dis- 
of  Brutus,  which  the  people  had  erected  as  a  orders  among  the  spectators,  also  occupied  his 
testimony  of  gratitude  to  him  for  his  conduct  as  attention.  In  the  year  of  Rome  73^,  B.C. 
riieir  governor,  he  commended  them  for  their  17,  he  celebrated  with  great  splendour  the  se- 
attachment  to  a  friend  though  unfortunate,  and  cular  games,  on  whicli  occasion  Horace  wrote 
Buffered  the  statucto  subsist.  Numerous  ancc-  an  ode,  prescrvedin  his  works.  He  also  adopted 
dotes  are  related  of  his  lenity,  and  the  familiar  his  two  grandsons  Cains  and  Lucius,  the  child- 
manner  in  which  he  lived  with  his  acquaint-  ren  of  Agrippa  and  Julia.  The  Germans 
ance  and  [he  people  at  large;  andintherespecthe  causing  disturfiances  on  the  frontiers  of  Gaul, 
paid  to  the  senate  and  the  courts  ofju.sticc,  he  af-  Augustus  visited  that  country,  where  he  heard 
fcctcdto  appear  no  more  than  a  private  citizen,  great  complaints  of  the  opprc^ions  and  exac- 
He  also  nobly  disregarded  libels  or  disrespectful  tions  of  his  collector  of  the  tribute,  X^cinius; 
expressions  against  himself ;  and  he  rejected  with  but  the  crafty  minister  diverted  his  anger  by  pre- 
a  kind  of  horror  the  titles  of  /ord  and  master,  senting  him  with  a  large  share  of  his  ill-gotten 
conceiving  thattbey  impliedj/off as thcircoun-  spoils.  Drusus,  the  son  of  Livia,  B.  C.  15, 
terpart.  A  new  and  usurped  government,  how-  made  an  expedition  against  the  Rhastians,  (now 
ever,  could  not  be  supposed  to  give  universal  the  Grisons)  and,  in  conjunction  with  Tiberius, 
content ;  and  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  he  siiSdued  them  and  their  neighbours  the  Vin- 
Augostus,  B<  C.  22,  at  the  head  of  which  were  deliciaus.     Augustus  remained  in  Gaul  during 
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tfiis  war,  airf  did  not  return  till  B.  C.  13.  The 
death  of  Lepidiis  the  triumvir  this  year,  who 
had  never  been  deprived  of  his  office  of  supreme 
pontiff,  gave  Augustus  the  opportunity  of  as- 
mmtng  It ;  and  his  first  act  in  that  character 
Was  to  collect  all  the  pretended  books  of  divina- 
tion current  amonz  the  people  and  bum  them, 
reserving  the  SibyTline  books  only,  which  he 
Committed  to  the  custody  of  the  priests.  Dur- 
ing the  same  year  he  met  with  a  loss  which  af- 
fected him  nearly — that  of  his  faithful  and  ex- 
cellent friend  and  minister  Agiippa,  with  whom 
be  had  bo  long  lived  in  Ae  closest  connexion. 
He  treated  his  memory  with  the  highest  honours, 
and  himself  pronounced  the  funeral  euloey-  He 
caused  Tiberius  to  marry  the  widowed  Julia — 
an  act  of  tyranny  !  since  Tiberius  was  obliged 
to  divorce  a  wife  whom  he  loved,  to  espouse 
one  with  whose  irregularities  be  was  well  ac- 
quainted. 

The  war  with  Geimany  now  began  to  be 
pursued  with  ardour.  That  martial  people  had 
some  time  before  defeated  Lollius,  proconsul  of 
Gaul ;  but  Drusus  marching  into  dieir  country 
with  a  powerful  army,  obtamed  great  successes 
against  some  of  their  confederate  tribes  in  four 
campaigns,  in  the  last  of  which  he  carried  his 
arms  as  far  as  the  Elbe.  His  brother,  Tiberius, 
likewise  subdued  the  Pannonians  and  Dacians. 
But  the  joy  occasioned  by  these  victories  was 
damped  by  the  death  of  Drusus,  as  he  was  re- 
turning to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  A  peace 
■oon  after  ensued  ;  and  the  temple  ot  Janus 
was  again  shut  for  the  third  time  in  this  rei?n, 
in  which  state  it  continued  twelve  years.  Be- 
fore thisevent  Augustus  had  lost  his  beloved  sister 
Octavia,  who  never  recovered  the  death  of  her 
son  Marceilus  ;  and  soon  after  it  his  favourite 
minister  Mscenas  died,  who  had,  indeed,  for 
some  time  been  less  in  his  confidence  than  for- 
merly. Theemperor's  intrigues  with  Tcrentia 
tlie  wife  of  the  minister  arc  alleged  as  the 
cause  of  their  coolness.  During  these  years 
Augustus  received  many  warm  and  unequivocal 
demonstrations  of  the  affection  of  the  people; 
and  after  enjoying  the  imperial  authority  for 
twenty  years,  he  was  unanimously  requested  to 
accept  it  for  ten  years  more. 

The  young  Cicsars,  grandsons  to  the  empe- 
ror, now  began  to  come  forwards  on  the 
scene  ;  and  their  early  ambition  gave  him-  some 
disquiet.  The  jealousies  that  arose  between 
them  and  Tiberius  so  disgusted  the  latter,  that 
he  desired  the  liberty  ot  retiring  to  Rhodes, 
which  Augustus  reluctantly  granted;  but  he 
would  not  permit  him,  when  tired  of  his  situa- 
tion, lo  return  to  Rome,  till  seven  years  after- 


wards. Fn  order  to  grace  tlie  solemnity  of  the- 
assumption  of  the  manly  robe  by  his  elder 
grandson,  Caius,  Augustus  accepted  the  con^ 
sulate  a  twelfth  time  ;  and  the  year,  before  its 
close,  was  rendered  memorable  by  the  birth  of 
Christ,  which  event  the  best  cntics  date  four 
years  before  the  vulgar  xra.  Three  years  af- 
terwards he  was  consul  the  thirteentli  tim^, 
when  Lucius  Caesar  took  the  manly  gown.  In 
this  year  his  domestic  peace  received  a  severe 
wound  by  the  discovery  of  the  scandalous  dis- 
orders ofbis  daughter  Julia,  of  which  he  alone 
seems  to  have  been  long  before  ignorant.  The 
indignation  he  conceived  at  this  disgrace,  in- 
ducM  him  to  treat  with  great  seventy  all  her 
gallants  and  confidents,  come  of  whom  he  pttt 
to  death,  and  banished  others-  Among  th* 
former  was  Julius  Antonius,  the  son  of  the 
triumvir,  whom  he  had  distinguished  by  matr^ 
favours,  and  had  married  to  his  niece.  As  to 
Julia,  aftei  solemnly  divorcing  her  from  Ti- 
berius, he  banished  her  to  the  isle  of  Pandataria, 
reduced  her  to  mere  necessaries,  and  would 
never  consent  to  her  recall.  Some  troubles  la 
Armenia  which  succeeded,  caused  Caius  Ciesar 
to  be  sent  into  the  east,  where  he  remained 
some  years.  At  length,  A.  D.  3,  he  received 
a  wound,  the  consequences  of  which  proved 
fatal.  His  brother  Lucius  had  died  some  time 
before  at  Marseilles.  Thus  vanished  riie  prin- 
cipal hopes  of  Augustus  of  p^petuating  hii 
own  blood  on  the  imperial  throne.  He  re- 
called, though  with  reluctance,  Tiberius  from 
his  unhonoured  residence  at  Rhodes,  and  adopt- 
ed him  some  months  after  the  death  of  Caius. 
He  also  adopted  his  remaining  grandson,  A- 
grippa  Posdiumus  ;  but  the  intractable  disposi- 
tion and  gross  understanding  of  this  youth 
caused  him  afterwards  to  annul  the  adoption) 
and  send  him  into  exile.  A  truly  hopeful  sup- 
|)ort  of  the  imperial  family  was  Germanicus 
son  of  Drusus,  whom  he  obliged  Tiberius,  his 
uncle,  to  adopt.  A  daughter  of  Julia,  of  the 
same  name,  followed  her  mother's  example, 
and  some  years  afterwards  was  similarly  pu- 
nished. The  poet  Ovid  was  (as  some  suppose) 
in  an  unknown  manner  involved  in  her  crime, 
and  was  on  that  account  exiled  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube,  whence  all  his  adulation  could  not 
procure  his  recall.  These  unworthy  descen- 
dants were  the  source  of  bitter  affliction  to  Au- 
gustus, who  never  named  them  without  a  sigh, 
and  often  repeated  a  verse  from  Homer,  ex- 
pressing a  wish  that  he  liad  lived  in  celibacy> 
and  died  childless. 

The  year  four  was  distinguished  by  an  act 
of  clemency  which  confers  great  honour  on  the 
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character  of  Augnstny.  Cinna,  graodsoa  of  grcc,  that  he  was  elevated  to  an  eaual  sbaro  of 
Poin|>cy,  a.  man  of  rank  and  great  t^eucc,  the  iniperiaj  authority.  One  of  tne  most  re- 
but of  Ittde  merit,  formed  a  conspiracy  against  markable  of  the  remaining  acts  of  Augustus 
the  emperor's  life.  Every  thing  was  prepared  was  a  law  rendering  all  li&eis  and  defamatory 
for  its  execution,  when  the  wliole  was  dis-  writings  criminal,  and  subjecting  the  authors 
closed  by  one  of  the  persons  en^agL-d  ia  it.  to  the  penalties  of  high-treason: — a  law  appa- 
Augustus,  by  the  advice  of  Livia,  sent  for  rendy  well  iniended,  but  which  in  the  reigns 
Cinna  to  his  closet,  and  after  enumerating  to  of  succeedbg  emperors  was  made  a  lerrilc 
him  all  the  favDurs  he  had  conferred  upon  him,  eneinc  of  tyranny  and  destruction.  He  alsa 
charged  him  with  the  ingratitude  of  his  design,  laia  a  foundation  for  future  despotism  by  giving 
at  the  same  time  repeaiirig  so  many  circum-  his  privy-councjl  tljc  same  authority  that  the 
stances  of  [he  plot,  that  Cmna  could  not  doubt  senate  possessed,  and  by  diminishing  the  rights 
of  itf  discovery.  He  pro<;ccdcd  to  say^  that  ofthe  people  in  the  electionof  magistrates, 
being  still  more  desirous  of  having  him  for  a  His  advanced  age  and  declining  licalth  now 
friend,  than  punishing  him  as  an  enemy,  he  rendered  hiin  stiitfious  of  nothing  so  much  as, 
■  freely  forgave  him  for  all  that  was  past,  and  repose,  and  he  devolved  the  printipqj  cares  of 
should  rely  upon  his  iiiture  iidelity.  Cinna,  empiie  upon  Tiberius.  It  is  said,  however, 
penetrated  with  compunction,  and  overcome  by  that  lie  manifested  a  reiurniog  affection  to  his 
|he  emperor's  goodness,  was  converted  into  one  grandson  Agrippa  Posdiumus,  which  alarnjcd 
of  his  most  zealous  friends.  Ai^mtus  named  LivIa  and  her  son;  and  Livia  has  been  su- 
him  consul  for  the  next  year ;  and  Cinna,  at  spcctcd  of  hastening  the  death  of  the  emp«ror, 
his  dead),  appointed  the  emperor  his  sole  heir,  on  this  account,  by  poison.  But  the  progress 
Such  was  the  effect  of  this  truly  noble  conduct,  of  his  malady  is  a  sufficient  refutatioo  01  ibui 
that  this  was  the  last  conspiracy  formed  against  ipcie  suspicion.  A  weakness  of  his  stomach 
Augustus.  and  bowels,  of  long  standing,  returned  with  in- 
.  Various  domestic  regulations,  and  war  re-;  creased  violence,  from  whicli  he  sought  relief 
Hewed  in  Germany  ami  Pannonia.  which  ex-  by  a  tour  to  Naples,  Eeneveuiuwi  and  tlic  deli- 
crcised  the  military  talents  of  Tiberius,  and  cious  coast  of  Campania  and  iis  neighbouring 
Gennanicus,  are  the  principal  events  of  some  islands.  On  bis  returu  towards  Rome  be  was 
succeeding  years.  The  encouragement  of  ma-  obliged  to  slop  at  Nola,  where  lie  took  to  his 
trimony  and  suppression  of  celibacy  was  a  point  bed,  and  patiendy  waited  the  approach  of  deatli, 
much  laboured  by  the  emperor  ;  and  a  famous  On  the  last  day  of  his  life,  he  called  for  a  mir- 
iaw  called  the  Papian-Poppxan  (from  the  con-  ror*  and  caus^  his  attendants  to  adjust  his  hair 
iuts-of  the  year)  was  passed  for  this  purpose,  and  raise  his  sunken  cheeks  ;  then  ordering  his 
appointing  great  privileges  and  exemptions  for  friends  to  be  summoned  round  his  bed,  he  asked 
the  married,  and  penalties  and  disabilities  fcr  tbem  "  if  he  had  tolerably  acted  in  the  panto- 
the  single.  The  year  nine  was  rendered  black  mime  of  life  f"  When  they  had  signified  their 
in  the  Roman  annals  by  the  destruction  of  assent,  "  Then,"  added  he,  (using  the  form 
Varus  and  three  entire  legions  in  Germany,  witli  which  players  left,  i!ie  siage)  "  farcvvcl 
where  Arrainvus  had  formed  a  powerful  con-  and  clap  your  hands."  After  they  had  retired, 
fcderacy  against  the  power  of  Rome.  The  he  hreathed  his  last  witli  a  tender  adieu  in  the 
Standard*  and  two  of  the  eagles  fell  into  the  arms  of  Livia.  His  death  hapisencd  on  August 
hands  of  the  enemy,  who  took  a  pride  in  Irani-  19th  A.  D.  14,  in  the  year  of  Ronie  765,  and 
pling  upon  the  majesty  of  the  empire,  and  ag-  the  seventy-sixth  of  his  age. 
pravating  the  loss  by  every  species  of  insult  and  To  the  preceding  recital  of  his  actions,  not 
indignity.  This  disasier  nearly  overcame  all  much  needs  be  added  in  order  to  comjilcte  his 
the  tomtiide  of  Augustus,  acctistnmcd  to  glory  portraimre.  He  was  a  rcniarkabtc  instance  of 
and  prospcricy.  He  put  on  mourning,  suffered  melioration  of  character  hi  the  progress  through 
his  hair  and  beard  to  grow,  and  frctjuenily  ex-  lifo  ;  and  the  features  of  die  bloody  Octavianus 
claimed,  in  a  paroxysm  of  grief  and  despair,  are  scarcely  to  be  recogniMEd  in  the  mild  Au- 
^'  Varus,  restore  n»e  my  Icgitms  !"  The  sense  gvstus.  Yet  the  cool  prudence  whi^h  aU^ays 
of  danger  from  a  martial  and  invererate  foe  was  adapts  means  to  eruls,  and  acis  rjilhir  from  gc- 
odded  to  that  of  disgrace.  Tiberius,  liovvever,  ncral  views  of  expedience,  than  the  influence 
by  his  military  skill  repressed  die  ravages  of  lUe  of  temporary  fcelijig,  may  be  discorned  as  his 
Germans,  and  in  great  measure  wipoit  off"  the  guiding  piiuciple  throiigli  ail  changes  of  cir- 
ignoiainy.  By  his  conduct  he  ohtaired  the  fa-  cnmstanccs.  As  a  candidate  for  pov  cr,  and  tlic 
veur  aiM  coaH^eace  of  Augustus  to  such  a  dc-  iicad  of  a  party,  be  was  crafty,  dissciribliiig, 
VOL.  I.  '  3'i. 
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and  unrelenting;  as  the  unrcsi<:ted  sovereign 
of  a  mighty  empire,  whose  interest,  and,  doubt- 
less, his  pleasure,  too,  consisted  in  making  a 
people  happy  and  contented,  be  was  affable, 
generous,  humane,  forgiving,  and  in  many  re- 
spects a  model  of  a  wise  and  equitable  governor- 
He  healed  the  wounds  of  civil  war  by  showing, 
in  his  own  conduct,  a  superiority  to  party-dif- 
ftrcnccs-  As  a  compensation  for  liberty,  he 
gave  his  subjects  security,  case,  prosperity,  and 
all  the  advantages  of  high  civilisation,  with  as 
little  as  possible  of  the  severity  of  restraint  and 
coercion.  He  filled  Rome  and  all  Italy  with 
improvements  of  every  kind  ;  made  hignwaySt 
constructed  harbours,  raised  edifices  for  use 
«nd  convenience,  and  could  boast  that  he  re- 
ceived a  capital  built  of  brick,  and  left  one  of 
marble.  He  so  encouraged  letters,  that  one  of 
the  great  ages  of  excellent  human  productions 
takes  its  name  from  him.  Yet  in  this,  his 
good"  sense  rather  than  his  genius  was  displayed  ; 
for  inost  of  the  illustrious  writers  in  his  age 
■were  formed  in  the  school  of  the  republic,  and 
he  had  only  the  easy  task  of  distinguisliing  and 
rewarding  ihem.  They  repaid  his  liberality  by 
Strains  of  adulation  which  perhaps  have  rather 
injured  their  reputation  than  served  his ;  yet  it 
does  not  appear  that  love  of  flattery  was  par- 
ticularly his  foible.  In  private  life  he  had 
many  estimable  qualities  ;  and  his  aS^ctionate 
attachment  to  bis  family  and  friends,  his  indul- 

fentie  without  weakness  to  his  dependents  and 
omestics,  his  simple  taste  in  expense,  his  so- 
briety and  frugality,  may  atone  for  some  early 
licentiousness,  and  for  a  disposirion  to  gallantry 
which  continued  to  a  period  of  life  when  it  had 
Jost  the  excuse  of  constitutional  warmih.  In 
most  of  his  actions  he  had  a  high  regard  to  de- 
corum; and  though  someinstancesof  irreligion 
are  related  of  his  early  years,  the  propensity  of 
his  mature  and  advanced  age  was  rather  to  su- 
perstition than  impiety.  He  bequeathed  to  his 
successors  the  important  advice  not  to  extend 
tiiC  hmits  of  an  empire  already  too  large;  an 
advice  which  it  is  uncandid  to  attribute  to  envy. 
He  left  every  branch  of  the  administration  in 
perfect  order,  capable  of  going  on  regularly  in 
the  system  he  had  established.  On  the  whole, 
if  not  entitled  to  rank  among  the  greatest  and 
best  of  mankind,  he  will  be  ever  respected  as 
one  of  those  sovereigns  whose  perstinal  quali- 
ties had  .1  great  influence  in  promoting  tfie  hap- 
piness of  the  people  he  governed. 

The  high  reputation  of  Augustus,  and  his 
long  and  evcirifiil  reign,  have  roidered  him  the 
theme  of  many  writeis,  of  whom  the  principal 
are  Suetoniss,   Dio  Casstus,  VcUeius   Fater- 


culus,  and  Tacitus.  Various  circumstances 
respecting  him  are  finely  recorded  in  the  poems 
of  Horace,  whose  pan;;gyric  frequently  does 
not  pass  the  bounds  of  truth.     In   particular, 

his  introduction  to  the  first  epistle  of  the  second 
book  is  a  sober  and  judicious  summary  of  th« 
emperor's  characteristic  merits : 


Cum  lot  juitlQM 

ct  (idU  ne^Iii  talm, 

nif  rii,  maiibiu  oni«i, 

Lccibui  emcndu 

Silor.|o«™o,.. 

moiei  lui  tcmpora,  Cssar. 

See,  also,  Otlei  v.  and  xiv.  Boot  iv. — A. 

AUGUSTUS,  king  of  Poland.  See  Fre- 
deric Augustus. 

AVICENNA,  or  Ebn-Sina,  an  Arabian 
philosopher  and  physician,  was  bom  at  Assena 
near  Bochara,  in  ine  year  of  the  Hcgira  370, 
or  of  Christ  980.  He  possessed  a  reai^  genius, 
and  a  wonderful  memory.  At  the  age  of  ten, 
he  had  made  a  great  progress  in  languages,  and 
could  repeat  the  whole  Koran  by  Tieart.  Hb 
was  put  under  the  care  of  a  celebrated  gardener 
who  had  the  reputation  of  understanding  per- 
fectly the  .arithmetic  of  the  Indians,  astronomy, 
geometry,  and  the  other  branches  of  the  mathe- 
matics, and  soon  exhausted  the  whole  stock  of 
this  preceptor's  knowledge.  His  next  master 
was  AI-Abdallah,  a  philosopher,  wliom  AvI- 
cenna's  father  engaged  to  instruct  him  in  his 
own  house.  Under  this  preceptor  he  studied 
logic  and  philosophy ;  but  soon  discovered, 
that  though  master  of  the  terms  of  logic,  Ab- 
dallah  was  unacquainted  with  the  principles  of 
the  art.  In  order  to  render  himself  a  more 
perfect  master  of  the  sublime  doctrines  of  phi- 
losophy, and  the  subtle  questions  of  logic, 
Avicenna  became  a  student  in  the  school  of 
Bagdat.  Here  he  prosecuted  his  Studies  widi 
indefatigable  industry,  but  not  without  8  con- 
siderable portion  of^  a  fanatical  spirit.  When 
he  was  perplexed  with  any  logical  question,  it 
is  said  to  have  been  his  practice,  to  repair  to 
the  mosque,  and  pray  for  divine  illumination, 
after  which  he  fancied  that  he  received  the 
knowledge  he  had  sought  by  supernatural  com- 
munication. When  he  entered  upon  the  study 
of  iheology,  he  began  with  reading  the  Meta- 
physics of  Aristode,  which  he  read,  he  says, 
forty  times  without  understanding  it. 

Avicenna  united  with  the  study  of  philosO' 
phy  that  of  medicine,  and  at  the  early  age  of 
eighteen,  having  completed  his  studies,  began 
to  practise  as  a  physician.  He  soon  acquired 
such  a  degree  of  reputation,  that  the  cali[^ 
consulted  him  with  respect  to  his  son  in  a  case 
which  perplexed  the  physicians-  of  the  couit. 
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His  prescription  succeeded  1  his  fame  increased ; 
tnd  he  was  not  only  employed  as  a  physician, 
but  consulted  in  affairs  of  state.  During  this 
tide  of  prosperity,  Avicetina  had  no  small  de- 
gree of  influence  in  the  court  of  the  caliph,  and 
was  rapidly  increasing  his  possessions  ;  when 
an  unfortunate  occurrence  suddenly  removed 
him  from  the  court  to  a  prison.     The  sultan 

iasoch-bagh  proposing  to  send  his  nephew  as 
is  representative  into  the  native  country  of 
Aviccnna,  the  young  prince  obtained  per- 
mission to  take  Aviccnna  with  him  as  his 
companion  and  physician.  The  sultan  was 
not  long  afterwards  informed,  that  the  young 
prince  and  his  brother  were  meditating  a  rebel- 
lion. Upon  this,  he  immediately  sent  secret 
orders  to  Avicenna,  to  take  off  the  leader  of 
the  conspiracy  by  poison.  The  philosopher 
was  too  faidiful  to  his  master,  to  fulfil  the  com- 
mission 1  but,  ai  the  same  lime,  thought  it  ex- 
pedient to  conceal  from  him  the  order  which  he 
had  received.  The  young  prince,  however,  by 
some  unknown  means  became  acquainted  with 
the  sultan's  design  against  his  life,  and  was  so 
highly  displeasca  witn  Avicenna  for  concealing 
from  him  so  important  a  circumstance,  that  he 
ordered  him  to  be  imprisoned,  Avicenna  fairly 
pleaded  in  his  justi6caiioh,  that  the  conceal- 
ment was  necessary  for  the  prevention  of  great 
mischief:  but  the  prince  remained  inexorable, 
and  had  the  ingratitude  to  suffer  hb  protector 
and  friend  to  remain  in  prison  till  his  death. 
Avicenna  is  said  to  have  hastened  his  end  by 
debauchery :  he  died  in  the  year  1036,  at  the 
age  of  iifty-siK  years. 

Avicenna  left  behind  him  many  writings,  but, 
notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  aHjis  ge- 
nius and  learning,  contributed  little  to  the  im- 
provement of  philosophy.  His  metaphysical, 
logical,  and  physical  writings  are  imperfect  and 
obscure  representations  of  the  doctrines  of  Ari- 
stotle. Though  formerly  much  read,  not  only 
in  the  Saracen  but  the  Christian  schools,  they 
are  now  forgotten.  They  consist  of  "  Twenty 
books  on  the  Utility  of  the  Sciences;"  "  The 
Heads  of  Logic ;"  and  pieces  in  metaphysics  and 
morals.  Of  his  medical  works  the  principal  is 
entitled  "  Canon  Medicintc,"  a  vast  compila- 
tion of  all  that  was  known  in  that  age  of  ana- 
tomy, botan)[,  pathology,  therapeutics,  and 
surgery.  It  is  chiefly  tmrrowed  from  Galen 
ana  other  Greek  and  some  Arabian  writers,  and 
contains  very  little  from  the  author's  own 
sources.  Haller  speaks  of  it  as  most  intolerably 
loquacious  and  difFitse;  and  Freind  wonders 
that  it  should  have  acquired  so  much  esteem 
even  in  the  schools  01  Europe,  as  to  b6  the 


only  system  taught  in  them  till  the  revival  of 
letters.  The  number  of  epitomes  of  it  and 
commentaries  upon  it  has  been  very  great ;  and 
it  has  gone  through  a  variety  of  ^tions,  as 
well  in  the  original  Arabic  as  in  Latin  transla- 
tions. Several  smaller  works  of  Avicenna 
have  also  been  made  public  ;  aS;  "  A  Treatise 
on  the  Heart  and  its  Faculties  ;"  "  Canticum, 
or  a  Compendium  of  the  Medical  Art"  in  verse ; 
a  book  "  on  Regimen  ;"  anotiicr  "  on  Ace- 
tous Syrups;"  another  "on  Animals,"  &c. 
Pope  Sixtus  IV.  ordered  the  works  of  this  phy- 
sician and  philosopher  to  be  printed,  in  the 
original  Arabic,  at  Rome,  in  1480.  A  Latin 
translation  of  them,  by  Gerard  of  C5remona  and 
others,  was  published  in  folio,  at  Venice,  in 
1595,  and  1658 ;  and  Vopiscus  Fortunatus 
published  a  new  translation,  with  notes  by  va. 
rious  authors,  in  folio,  at  Louvain,  in  1658. 
Masim  Pit.  Av'uin.  apud  t>p.  Vinet.  1658. 
Leo  African,  c.  7.  Pacocke,  Specim.  Hist.  Arab. 
p.  362.  Htrbtlot,  p.  812.  JV.  Jnten,  Bib, 
yet.  Hisp.  t.  ii.  p.  6.  D'Herieht,  BibL  Orient. 
Fabricii  Bii.  Grttc.  lib.  xiii,  c.  9.  Brueker. 
Mcreri.  Freind' s  Hist,  of  Phys.  Holier,  Bibl. 
Med.  Pract.—E. 

AVIENUS,  RuFus  Festus,  a  Latin  poet, 
lived  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century, 
under  the  emperors  Gratian  and  Theodosius. 
The  works  attributed  to  him  are  translations  in 
Latin  verse  of  the  "  PhEcnomena  of  Aratus," 
and  the  "  Periegesisof  DionysiuSi"  a  descrip- 
tion in  iambic  verse  "  of  the  Maritime  Coasts  ; 
jEsop's  Fables"  in  elegiac  verse  j  "  the  Alle- 
gory of  the  Sirens ;"  the  "  Histoiy  of  Livy" 
m  iambics  {a  strange  task,  mentioned  by  Ser- 
viusontheJSneid);  and  the  "Fables  of  Virgil," 
in  the  same  kind  of  verse ;  besides  a  few  other 
short  pieces.  Some  of  the  former  of  these  per- 
formances are  remaining,  and  show  him  to 
have  been  a  tolerable  versifier.  His  fables  have 
not  the  elegant  simplicity  of  Phxdrus,  nor  are 
vciy  fit  for  the  perusal  of  youth.  His  works 
were  edited  in  a  corrected  form  by  Pilhaeus  in 
Paris,  i2mo.  1590.  The  best  edition  is  that 
of  Cannegeticr,  8vo.  1731.  Scarcely  any  thing 
is  known  of  the  autlior's  history,  and  even  his 
name  is  disputed,  some  MSS.  calling  him 
Anianus  and  Abiilnus.  Rossini  de  Poet.  Lul. 
Lilius  Gyrald.     Harwsod,  Class. — ^A. 

AVILA,  GiLLEs  Gonzales,  a  Spanish 
ecclesiastic  and  historian,  flourished  the  begin-! 
ning  of  the  17th  century.  He  was  a  native  of 
the  city  of  Avila,  from  which  he  derived  his 
name.  He  studied  at  Rome,  and  acquired  a 
great  knowledge  of  sacred  and  civil  history.  On 
his  return  to  Spain,  he  was  appointed  to  an 
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eeclMiasticft!  benefiw  Bt  Salam&hca.  Irt  1612, 
he  w«  G&llfd  ti^  MadrfJ,  and  a(]pointed  hJstori- 
ogmpher  to  the  king.  He  died  in  1658,  aged 
upwards  of  tHghty  years.  He  published  in 
Spiiiish  "  Tlie  History  of  the  Antiquities  of 
Salanianfea,"  "  The  Theotre  of  the  Churches 
ftf  the  IndifeS,"  let.  Aftreri.  Neuv.  Did. 
Hist.—^. 

AVILER,  AtJOusTiM-CHARtEi   d',    an 
t  Ffentli  architect,  was  bolti  at  Paris  ifi 


1653,  and  from  his  early  youth  atWicfcd  him- 
seU  to  the  study  of  architectmre  Being  sent  by 
the  royal  acadehiy  nt  the  age  of  twenty,  to  pur- 
lue  his  studies  at  Rome,  along  with  Antony 
Deegodets,  they  had  riie  miafoituMe  of  being 
takun  by  an  Algerine  corsair,  and  cai'ricd  into 
tlavct-y-  In  this  situstlon,  however,  he  did  not 
conceal  his  talents,  but  mailc  a  design  for  a 
grand  itioai^ue  at  Tunis.  He  was  liberateil  after 
a  captivity  of  sistecn  morttlw,  and  pursu&l  his 
ctHiree  lo  Rnlne>  Where  he  studied  with  inde- 
fatigable aniour  for  five  years.  On  his  return, 
lie  was  placed  under  Matisan,  first  architect  to 
ths  king,  and  had  A  grftat  shait  irt  the  conduct 
of  all  public  works.  He  employed  his  leisure 
in  composing  a  "  Course  of  Arcmtecture,'*  the 
basis  of  WhiOh  was  the  work  of  Vignola  ;  but 
be  M  much  enlarged  that  Writer's  plan,  a.s  to 
render  ft  a  complete  treatise  of  the  art.  It  is 
much  tstwmed  fi>r  its  method,  and  particularly 
Wtfrt  definitions  of  nrdiitectural  terms  whicn 
hav»  been  adopted  into  the  best  French  dictio- 
naties.  The  first  edition  was  in  1691,  a  vols. 
it.to.  Seretal  successive  editions  of  this  work 
have  been  pub! ished  at  Paris  with  aitdicions. 
D'Awiicr  hail  before  published  a  translation  of 
Scamozzi's  architeciurnl  works.  Not  choosing 
to  continue  in  a  subaltern  station,  he  accepted 
Bti  invitation  from  the  city  of  Motrtpcilier  to 
(Uperintend  the  construtttdn  of  a  grand  trium- 
phal arch  to  the  lyonour  of  Louis  XIV.  He 
completed  tlie  worit  to  uni^-ersal  satisfiiction, 
•nd  was  afterwards  appointed  architect  ro  the 
province  of  Languedoc,  and  employed  in  a 
great  number  of  buildings  in  the  principal  towns 
there.  Among  the  rest,  he  built  the  archiepi- 
icopal  palace  at  Toulouse.  He  married  and 
jettled  at  Montpdlier,  where  he  died  in  1700. 
Ml>r<rri.~A. 

AVIRON,  James  le  Bathelier,  a 
French  lawyer,  advocate  to  the  judicial  court 
of  Evreux,  waa  celebrated  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury for  his  knowledge  of  jurisprudence.  A  re- 
form having  been  made  by  Henry  HI.  king  of 
France  in  the  provincial  laws  of  Normandy, 
Aviron  wrote  commentaries  upon  these  laivs, 
which  were  much  adnured.    Gioulard,  the  pre- 


sMcnt  of  the  perliamcm  of  Normandy,  having 
obtained  tire  manuscript  after  the  death  of  Avi~ 
ron,  published  the  work  without  the  name  of 
the  author :  being  upbraided  with  the  design  of 
appropriating  to  himself  the  credit  of  the  work, 
he  said,  "  The  work  is  so  excellent,  that  no 
One  will  doubt  whether  Aviron  or  Groulard 
Was  the  author."     Mtreri.  Nouv.  Diet,  Hist. 

AVITUS,  MaHcos  M«ciLli73,  emperor 
of  the  vrest,  was  a  native  of  Auvergne,  and 
descended  from  an  illustrious  family.  By  his 
virluM  and  talents  he  rose  in  the  reign  of^  Va- 
lentinian  lo  the  pratorian  prefecture  of  Gaul ; 
and  after  retiring  from  the  troubles  of  the  time 
to  hia  estate,  he  was  persuaded  to  undertake  an 
embassy  to  Theodoric  kingof  the  Visigodis,  in 
order  to  prevail  on  him  to  join  the  Romans 
against  Attila ;  and  his  eloquence  proved  ef- 
fectual, Maximua,  the  next  emperor,  devate<I 
him  to  the  chief  command  of  Ac  forces  in 
Gau).  He  was  on  a  visit  to  Theodoric  11.  at 
Toulouse,  in  order  to  form  an  alliance  between 
htm  and  the  Romans,  when  advice  came  of 
the  death  of  Maximus.  By  the  counsel  of 
Theodoric,  who  promised  to  Support  hiiti,  Avi- 
tus  assumed  the  purple  from  die  representative* 
of  Gaul  in  455,  and  his  election  was  confirmed 
by  the  other  provincials,  though  reluctantly 
acquiesced  in  by  the  senate  of  Rome  and  ihft 
Italians.  He  was  recognised  by  Marcian,  em- 
peror of  the  cast ;  and  proceeding  to  Rome, 
fixed  his  residence  there.  But  his  qualitieSi 
though  respectable  in  peaceful  and  retired  life, 
were  not  suited  to  a  throne.  He  sunk  into 
luxurious  indolence,  and  even  indulged  in  plea- 
sures unbecoming  his  age,  so  that  the  Romans 
regarded  him  with  contempt  and  hatred.  Mean-' 
time,  count  Rrcimcr,  a  distinguished  barbarian 
commander,  who  had  successfully  repelled  the 
Vandals,  returned  to  Rome  with  die  title  of  the 
deliverer  of  Italy.  It  was  his  pleasure  that  Avi- 
tus  should  reign  no  longer;  with  which,  after 
a  short  struggle,  the  emperor  was  obliged  to 
comply,  having  worn  the  purple  only  fburteen 
months.  Ricimer  meant  no  personal  injury  to 
him,  and  permitted  him  to  be  ordained  bishop 
of  Haccntia ;  but  the  senate  insisted  upon  hii 
deaHi,  He  fled  towaids  the  Alps,  meaning  to 
secure  himself  in  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Julian  at 
Brioude,  in  Auvergne ;  but  he  died  on  the  road, 
as  appears,  of  disease.  His  remains  were  in- 
terred in  St.  Julian's  church.  He  left  one  only 
daughter,  married  to  the  historian  and  poet, 
Sidonius  ApoUinaris,  who  lias  celebrated  his 
father- ill- law  in  a  splendid  panegyric  now-  ex- 
tant.    Unlvns,  Hiii.     G/Wob.-^A. 
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AVmTS,  Sextos  AtclMus  Ecjsicius, 
A  Chrisriaii  divine,  bishop  of  Vienne,  inDau- 
phinc,  brotlier  of  Apollinaris  bishop  of  Va- 
IciKia,  mill  iicplicw  to  the  einperor  Avjtus, 
fltiuniilipd  nt  ihe  !-:Cgiiining  of  the  sixth  century. 
He  was  advanced,  in  the  year  490.  to  the  see  of 
Vienne,  which  his  father  Isychius  had  occu- 
pied. He  had  a  friendship  with  Clovis,  the 
fiiu  Oiristian  king  of  France,  and  contributed 
to  his  conversion.  I'his  prelate  was  a  zealous 
opponent  of  the  Arians.  He  brought  over 
Gondcbaud,  king  of  the  Burgundians,  from 
this  sect  to  the  catholic  faith,  and  obliged  him 
publicly  to  profess  his  conversion,  when  he  en- 
deavoured to  conceal  it  from  his  subjects.  He 
precided  in  the  council  of  Epaon  in  517,  and 
in  that  of  Lyons  in  523,  In  which  year  he  died, 
Avitns  wrote  letters,  scnnons,  and  poeins>  The 
letters  are  eighty-seven  in  number,  and  contain 
many  curious  particulars  respecting  the  disputes 
of  the  times.  The  only  homily  of  this  biiihop 
i\'hich  remains,  is  on  the  Rogaiiou-days,  in- 
stituted in  com  memo  nit  ion  of  the  deliverance  of 
Vienne  from  an  eurthqualie  and  lire  hy  the 
prayers  of  St.  Mamertus.  Tlic  poems  arc  on 
the  Mosaic  history,  and  in  praise  of  virginity, 
Neither  the  prose  nor  tlic  verse  of  Avitus  ts 
entitled  to  much  praise :  his  style  is  harsh,  ob- 
scure, and  intricate.  His  woiks  were  jHibli.shcd 
by  Strmond,  in  Svo.  with  notes  in  1643,  »nd 
aftenvBrds  in  the  second  vohmic  of  the  woiks 
of  Sinnond,  published  in  five  volumes  f()lio  at 
Paris  in  1606.  Luc-  d'  Achcri  has  published,  hi 
the  fifth  volume  of  his  Spitilcgiuni.  the  confe- 
rence which  Avitus  had  with  the  Arian  bishops 
in  the  piestncc  of  Gondehawd.  The  poiirs  of 
Avttus  have  been  printed  separately  at  Franr- 
fon  in  1507,  at  Paris  in  1569.  and  at  Lyons 
in  1536:  they  arc  als^i  publiihed  with  those  of 
Marcus  Victor.  Iii.Ure  rit  Vlr.  JIUist.  t.  13, 
Dvpin.  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  ii.  n.  463.  Mo/en'. 
Ntuv.Dict.  Hhi.-K. 

AULUS  GF.LLIL'S.  called  also  by  some 
wi iters  Agellius.  a  learned  Roman  grammarian 
and  critic,  flourished  at  Rome  his  native  citv, 
in  the  second  cetiiury,  imdcr  the  emperors  A- 
drian  and  Antoninus  Vius,  and  died  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurclius 
Antoninus.  [Much  more  pains  has  hi-en  Ire- 
Mowed  u]»on  the  name  of  this  writer,  than  the 
qiiestion  dcsei  ves,  The  critical  reader  may  con- 
sult Lambeeii  Criticse  Luc  nb rati  ones  :  Falstcr 
dc  Vit.  et  Reb.  Aul.  Gcll ;  Banhii  Adversaria 
lib.  XXXV.  c.  7  ;  Lips.  lib.  vi.  Qiin.st.  Ejiist. 
c.  8-  and  lire  critical  and  elaborate  preface  10 
Beloe's  translation  of  Noctes  Atlic».]  He  stu- 
died grammar  under  Sulplcius  Apollinaris,  and 


rhetoric  under  Titus  Castritius  and  Antonius 
Julianus.  In  his  youth,  he  visited  Athens,  and 
enjoyed  the  society  of  many  learned  men,  par- 
ticidarly  Calvisius  Taurus,  Perecrinus  Proteus, 
and  Herodes  Atticns.  To  gratify  a  laudable 
curiosity,  and  to  collect  literary  and  philoso- 
phical information,  he  travelled  throudi  a  great 
part  of  Greece.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  and  practice  of  the 
law,  and  was  appointed  a  judge.  He  was  con- 
versant with  the  ancient  writers  on  the  Roman 
law,  and  ranked  among  his  friends  many  re- 
spectable lawyers  of  his  own  time.  The  fre- 
qirent  citations  which  are  made  from  his  work 
by  writers  on  Roman  law  render  it  probable, 
that  he  possessed  a  considerable  share  of  pro- 
fessional  reputation. 

Tlie  "  Noctes  Attics"  of  Aulus  Gellius 
may  be  justly  allowed  a  respectable  place  among 
the  treasnres  of  antiquity.  The  author,  as  he 
himself  informs  us  in  his  preface,  gave  the 
name  of  "  Attic  Nights'*  to  his  work,  from 
the  circuin-itance  that  a  gi-cat  part  of  it  was 
written  while  he  resided  in  Athens,  and  fur- 
nished an  amusing  occupation  for  many  long 
w  inter  evenings.  His  object  was,  to  provide 
hts  cliildren  as  well  asliiinsclf  with  that  kind  of 
enteitainnicnt,  with  which  they  might  properly 
relax  and  Indulge  themselves,  in  the  jntcrials 
of  more  important  business.  From  the  manner 
in  which  the  collection  was  made,  its  contents 
are  rtccessarllv  miscellaneous,  and  of  imcijiial 
value.  "  Whatever  bonk,"  says  he,  '*  cainc 
into  my  hand,  whether  It  was  Greek  or  Latin, 
or  whatever'  1  heartl,  that  was  either  worthy  of 
being  recorded,  or  agreeable  to  my  fancy,  I 
wrote  down  without  distinction  and  without 
order.'*  Tliese  minutes  become  the  basis  of 
this  work,  in  which  the  author  takes  tip  his 
collections  in  the  same  accidental  arrangement 
in  which  thcv  were  made,  and  comments  upon 
them.  The  work  consists  of  a  vast  variay  of 
critical  oh.servations  upon  iiuthors,  of  hisKnical 
and  biographical  anecdotes,  with  reflections  ;  of 
brief  discu.ssions  on  various  topics,  grammati- 
cal, antiquarian,  moral,  philosopl ileal,  physi- 
cal, &:e.  among  which,  if  many  things  be  tri- 
vial, or  niiiuteresting,  there  are  also  inueh 
amusing  infonnation,  and  many  ingenious  oh 
servalions:  it  is  particularly  valuable,  as  a  large 
collection  of  fragments  of  ancient  anthors,  not 
elsewhere  to  be  found.  Whatever  place  critics 
may  agree  to  assign  to  Aultis  Gelllus  among 
Roman  authors  with  repcct  to  Laiiniry,  he 
will  not  be  denied  the  |>raise  of  diligent  research, 
and  extensive  erudition.  This  work  was  first 
edited,  in  folio,  at  Rome  in  1469,  by  Swcin- 
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.heim  and  Pananz,  and  notes  on  this  author 
were  published  the  same  year  at  Rome  by  the 
learnM  John  Andreas,  bishop  of  Aleria.  The 
second  edition  was  published  in  1472  by  Jenson 
at  Venice;  several  other  editions  appeared  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  Among  the  editions  of 
the  sixteenth  century  are  those  of  Aldus,  in  8vo. 
at  Venice  in  1^15 ;  at  Paris  with  the  notes  of 
Badius  Asceusius,  in  folio,  1519,  1524*  and 
15361  at  Basil,  in  8ro.  with  the  notes  of  Mo- 
setlanus,  in  r526 ;  and,  at  Paris,  with  the 
valuable  critical  researches-of  Henry  Stephens, 
in  8vo.  1585.  Later  editions,  worthy  of  no- 
tice, are,  in  8vo.  in  usum  Dclphini,  i68r, 
in  i8mo.  by  the  Elzevirs,  at  Amsterdam,  1651 ; 
cum  Nolis  Variorum,  at  Leyden,  1660 ;  by 
Gronovius,  in  4to,  1706;  ana,  at  Leipsic,  in 
t^vo  volumes  8vo.  by  Conradus,  in  1762.  A 
very  elegant  translation  of  this  amusing,  but  in 
many  parts  obscure  and  difficult  author,  with 
useful  notes,  v-ns  given  in  English,  in  three 
volumes  8vo.  by  Mr.  Beloe,  in  1795.  Preface 
to  Beloe's  "rramlamn.  Fabrici't  Biii.  Lat,  lib. 
iii.  c.  I.— E. 

AUMONT,  John  d',  count  of  Chateau- 
roux,  &c.  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
captains  in  his  time.  When  young,  he  served 
uixler  the  marshal  Brissac  in  Italy.  He  was 
wounded  and  made  prisoner  at  St.  Quintin  in 
1557  ;  but  bein?  exchangedi  he  was  present  at 
many    considerable    actions   in   the  following 

rears,  where  he  signalised  his  valour.  Henry 
11.  made  him  a  marshal  of  France  in  1579. 
He  gave  this  prince  the  bold  and  generous  ad- 
vice of  causing  the  duke  of  Guise  to  be  pub- 
licly executed,  rather  than  assassinated;  but  it 
was  not  a  measure  for  such  a  court  to  adopt. 
At  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  d'Aumont  en- 
gaged with  zeal  in  his  party,  and  was  appointed 
by  him  to  the  government  of  Champagne.  He 
served  the  king  very  essentially  at  the  battle  of 
Ivry,  and  elsewhere,  and  particularly  against 
the  duke  of  Nemours.  The  government  of 
Britany  was  afterwards  conferred  upon  him, 
and  he  made  himself  master  of  several  places  in 
that  province  ;  but  when  besieging  the  castle  of 
Comper,  near  Rennes,  he  received  a  musquct 
shot  in  his  arm  which  caused  his  death  in  1595, 
aged  seventy -three.  Hi's  character  was  that  of 
a  rough  hlunt  soldier,  more  brave  tljan  politic, 
but  a  good  subject  and  citizen,  an  honest  and 
able  man. 

His  grandson.  Antany  d'Aumont,  was  like- 
wise a  military  man  of  some  distinction,  and 
commanded  the  light  wing  at  the  battle  of  Rhetcl 
in  1650,  for  his  services  in  wJiich  he  was 
created  a  marshal  of  France.     He  was  after- 


waids  raised  to  the  rank  of  duke  and  peer,  and 
died  in  1669,  aged  sixty-eight.  Morer't.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Bht.—A. 

AUNGERVILE,  Richard,  or  Richanl 
of  Bury,  an  English  divine,  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, was  born  at  St.  Edmund's  Bury,  in  Suf- 
folk, in  the  year  1281,  (Pref.  to  his  Piiilobi- 
blos.)  He  studied  at  Oxford,  and  became  a 
Benedictine  monk  at  Durham.  He  was  ap- 
pointed tutor  to  prince  Edward,  afterwards  Ed- 
ward III.  by  whom,  on  his  accession  to  tlic 
throne,  he  was  loaded  with  honours  and  emolu- 
ments. In  1333,  he  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Durham  :  rfie  next  year  he  was  appointed 
high  chancellor,  and  in  1336  treasurer  of  Eng- 
land. 

Aungervile  was  a  learned  man,  a  great  pa- 
tron of  learning,  and  a  passionate  admirer  of 
books.  He  was  acquainted  with  the  most  emi- 
nent men  of  his  age,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
He  corresponded  with  Petrarch  ;  and  some  of 
his  letters  to  that  celebrated  poet  remain  in  a 
volume  of  his  "  Epistles."  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  a  singular  performance,  entitled  "  Phi- 
lobiblos."  It  was  finished  at  Auckland,  when 
he  was  sixty-three  years  of  age,  in  1345,  and 
was  printed' at  Spires  in  4to.  in  1483;  at  Paris, 
in  1 500;  at  Oxford  in  i59Q.  and  at  Leipsic  In 
1674,  at  the  end  of  "  Phifologicarum  Episto- 
larum  Centuria  Una."  It  is  a  declamation  in 
praise  of  books,  with  advice  concerning  keep- 
ing and  using  them.  Aungervile  is  said  to 
have  possessed  more  books,  than  all  (be  bishops 
of  England  together.  Besides  numerous  libra- 
ries, his  common  apartments  were  filled  with 
books.  He  employed  collectors  of  books  a- 
broad,  and  kept  writers,  illuminators,  and  bind- 
ers in  his  paUces.  He  apologises  in  his  Phi- 
lobtblos,  for  admitting  poets  into  his  collection: 
"  We  have  not  neglected,"  says  he,  "  the  fables 
of  the  poets."  He  thought  the  laity  unwor- 
thy of  any  commerce  with  books.  He  regrets 
the  total  Ignorance  of  the  Greek  language,  hut 
adds,  that  he  has  provided  for  the  students  of 
his  libraries  both  Greek  and  Hebrew  grammars. 
He  founded  a  noble  library  at  Oxford  for  the 
use  of  [he  students,  and  appointed  five  keepers, 
to  whom  he  granted  yearly  salaries.  Before 
the  art  of  printmg  was  mventcd,  such  a  collect- 
or of  books  was  entitled  to  peculiar  gratitude,  as 
eminently  a  public  benefiictor.  Aungervile  did 
not  content  himself  with  the  credit  of  possessing 
many  books :  he  was  a  diligent  student ;  and  it 
was  his  custom  to  have  some  author  read  to 
him  at  meals,  and  afterwards  to  converse  upon 
the  subject.  This  worthy  prelate  died  at  Dur- 
ham in   1345.     Godwin  de  Prasul,     Bale  dt 
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Seript.  Pill  de  Tllustr.  Aug.  Script.  fVood, 
Hiit.  Univ.  Oxen.  Biog.  Britan,  Pf'arton'i 
Hist,  of  Poetry.     Prml.  Dm.  2.— E. 

AUNOY,  (Mary-Catherine  Jumel- 
LE  DE  Bebneville,  Countess  of),  a  distin- 
guUhed  writer  ot  fiction  and  romance,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  sevtntecnth  century,  was 
niece  of  the  celehrnted  madame  Deslnges,  and 
■wife  of  the  count  d'Annoy.  She  wrote,  with 
a  fluency  of  style  and  facility  of  invention,  se- 
veral works  which  have  been  well  received  by 
readers  for  atliusement  alone.  Her  "  Contcs 
des  Fees"  [Fairy  Tales],  and  "  Aventures 
d'Hippolyte  Comte  de  Duglas"  [Adventures  of 
Hippolytus  Ear!  Douglas],  are  still  read  with 
pleasure.  Some  of  her  otlier  pieces,  which 
unite  history  with  fable,  as  "  Historical  Me- 
moirs of  the  most  remarkable  Events  in  Europe 
from  1672  to  1679;"  "  Memoirs  of  the  Court 
of  Spain  ;"  "  History  of  John  of  Bourbon, 
Prince  de  Carency,"  are  of  less  value,  as  tend- 
hig  to  mislead  by  that  mixture  of  true  and  false, 
the  taste  for  which  has  done  so  much  mischief 
to  French  literature.  All  her  works  are  re- 
plenished widi  gallantry.  The  countes:  d'Au- 
noy  died  in  1705.     Aforeri.  Nquv.  Did.  Hist. 

AURELIAN.  TTiis  Roman  emperor  was 
^among  the  nnmber  of  those  who  were  indebted 
for  their  elevation  to  personal  merit  alone.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  peasant  in  the  territory  of  Sir- 
mium  in  Illyricum,  who  occupied  a  small  farm, 
part  of  the  estate  of  Aurelius,  a  rich  senator. 
The  active  and  robust  youth  soon  showed  a 
decided  inclination  for  a  mihtary  life,  and  en- 
tered as  a  common  soldier  in  the  imperial 
troops.  He  rose  through  all  the  stages  of  ad- 
vancement to  which  signal  valour  anddi^iptine 
could  entitle  him  ;  for  such  was  his  adventur- 
ous spirit,  that  the  soldiers  disiinguished  him 
from  another  officer  of  the  same  name  by  the 
appellation  of  "  Aurelian  Sword-in-hand;**  and 
so  great  was  his  force  in  arms,  that  he  is  said 
on  one  day  to  have  killed  foity-eight  Sarmatians, 
and  afterwards  to  have  made  up  the  number 
950.  The  emperor  Valerian  conferred  on  him 
the  important  charge  of  inspector  and  reformer 
of  the  Roman  camps,  and  created  him  consul; 
and  at  his  recommendation,  Ulpius  Crinitus, 
a  descendant  of  the  same  family  with  Trajan, 
adopted  him,  gave  him  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage, and  raised  him  to  opulence  from  the 
honourable  poverty  in  which  he  had  hitherto 
continued.  He  is  not  mentioned  in  the  inglo- 
rious reigo  of  Gallienus  ;  but  in  that  of  CFau- 
diiis  II.  he  was  brought  forwards  again,  and 
greatly  assisted  him  in  the  defeat  of  Aureolus. 


In  the  Gothic  war  he  held  the  chief  commanil 
of  the  cavalry  ;  and  when  that  excellent  em- 
peror lay  on  his  death-bed,  he  rccomiDCndcd 
Aurelian  as  the  fittest  person  in  the  empire  to 
be  his  successor.  The  legions  of  Illyricum 
readily  complied  with  this  recommendation,  and 
raised  Aurelian  to  the  purple  in  the  year  270. 
In  the  mean  time,  however,  Quintilius,  the  bro- 
ther of  Claudius,  who  commanded  a  body  of 
troops  at  Aquileia,  had  unadvisedly  assumed 
that  dignity  to  himself;  but  heanng  of  the 
stronger  claims  of  his  rival,  he  closed  a  reign 
of  seventeen  days  by  opening  his  veins. 

After  a  short  visit  to  Rome,  in  order  to  cause 
himself  to  be  recognised  by  the  senate,  Aurelian 
returned  to  Pannonia,  where  the  Gotlis  were 
menacing  a  new  irruption.  They  had  crossed 
the  Danube,  when  the  emperor  met  them  at 
the  head  of  his  forces,  and  a  combat  ensued, 
which  was  only  terminated  by  night.  The 
success  in  the  field  was  dubious ;  and  both  parties 
were  glad  to  conclude  the  long  war  between  the 
two  nations  by  a  lasting  peace.  The  Gotha 
engaged  to  furnish  the  Roman  armies  with  a 
body  of  auxiliaries,  and  gave  hostages  for  their 
quiet  retreat.  Aurelian  withdrew  the  Roman 
troops  from  Dacia,  and  tacitly  relinquished  that 
province  to  the  possession  of  the  Goths  and 
Vandals.  He  made'a  hasty  return  to  Italy,  in 
order  to  repel  an  incursion  of  the  Allemanni 
and  other  German  tribes.  These  barbarians 
were  already  retreating  with  their  spoil,  when 
the  emperor  followed  them  to  the  Danube,  and 
overtaking  a  part  of  them,  reduced  them  to  sue 
for  peace,  which  he  would  not  grant  without 
unconditional  submission.  From  the  confused 
account  left  us  of  these  transactions,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  discover  how  it  happened  that  a  renewed 
incursion  of  the  Germans  should  be  so  success- 
ful as  to  give  them  entrance  into  the  northern 
part  of  Italy  ;  where  a  battle  fou^t  near  Pla- 
centia  proved  so  fatal  to  the  Romans,  that  the 
instant  destruction  of  the  empire  was  appre- 
hended. All  was  alarm  at  Rome,  and  every 
practice  of  superstition  was  resorted  to  in  order 
to  divert  the  anger  of  the  gods.  The  Germans 
pushed  on  to  Fano  near  the  river  Metaurus, 
where  Asdrubal  five  centuries  before  had  lost 
his  army  and  life.  The  place  again  proved 
fortunate  to- Rome,  and  the  emperor  defeated 
the  invaders  with  great  slaughter,  and  after- 
wards nearly  exterminated  the  survivors  in  an- 
other battle  near  Pavia. 

Having  finally  delivered  Italy  from  die  bar- 
barians, Aurelian  returned  to  Rome,  where  he 
put  to  death  several  senators  suspectol  of  being 
engaged  in  conspiracies  against  him.    He  also 
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greadv  enlarged  the  circuit  of  the  ctpital,  and  celebrated  Longinus,  among  others,  has  stained 

proviaed  for  its  scctirity  by  a  new  inclosure  of  tl)e  memory  of  riie  victor.     Aureltan,  however, 

wallSf  which  bore  his  naiiic,  thougti  the  worL  treated  with    clemency    tlie   cily    of  Palmyra, 

uas  not  ^nishcd  till  the  leign  of  the  succeeding  vLiich  surrendered   at  discretion.      Meantime 

emperor,  Probus.  Egypt  I'ad  been  reduced  to  the  obedience  of 

Upon  authorities  preferred  by  Mr.  Gibbon  Rome  l>y  tlie  arms  of  Probusj  and  Aurelian 

to  die  more  gcuera)  account,  it  was  about  this  was  enabled  to  take  the  road  for  Europe,  Icav- 

tinve  that  Aurelian  marched  into  Gaul  10  put  an  ing  all  the  dominiotu  of  Zcnobia  re-uniccd  to 

end  to  the  usurpation  of  Tctricus,  who  had  the  empire.     He  had  already  passed  the  Bos- 

succecdgd  several  other  governors  and  generals  phorus  with  his  army,  whcu  he  was  sudiieiily 

t^tscd  10  the  purple  by  the  troops  in  the  Gallic  recalled  by  the  news  of  the  revolt  of  the  Palmy^ 

jjitninccs      I'ctricus  himself,  tired  of  his  pre-  rcnians,  who  had  massacred  the  Roioaii  garri- 

catious  sway,  which  he  cogld  not  safely  abdi-  son,  and  proclaimed  a  new  emperor.    Aurelian 

CAte,  had  invite^  the  cm|>cror  to  come  to  his  returned  uitU  a  speed  which  prevented  ail  mea> 

(feUverance;  and  he  posted  his  army  in  such  a  sures  of  defence  on  their  pari,  siid  took  a  most 

manner,  that  it  was  attacked  with  c;reat  advan-  severe  vengeance  on  il>e  unfortunate  Palmyra, 

i^e  by  Aurelian,  and  almost  entirely  cut  in  v^hich  for  thice  days  was  delivered  to  tlie  un^ 

pieces,  near  Chalons  in  Champagne.    Tetricus  bridled  rate  and  rapine  of  tJie  soldiers.     After 

snrretukred  liimself  to.  the  victor;   who  soon  this  dreadtul   execution,    he  spared  the  poor 

Reduced  the  whole  of  Gaul  to  its  all^iancc.  remnant  of  the  inhabitams,  and  took  pains  to 

In  37a  Aurelian  engaged  in  the  e>ipediiion  i:e  establish  in  all  its  splenilour  the  magnificeirt 

U'hich  has   mo.st  disiiiigulshed  his  reign,  that  temple  ot  tlu:  sun,  to  the  worship  of  which  !u- 

against  Zenobia  queen  of  Palmyra.      X'his  ce-  minary  he  was  superstitiously  addicted.    Honcc 

kbiatcd  woman  had  added  to  the  dominions  of  the  indefatigable  emperor  took  his  course  for 

lier  late  husband  Odenathus,  who  ruled   from  Egypt,  where  Firmns,  an  ally  of  Zenobia,  had 

the  Euphrates    to   Bitliynia,    the  kingdom    of  taken  possc:>sion    of  Alexandria,  and  assumed 

Egypt;  and  she  reigned  over  many  rich  and  the  purple.     Aurelian  without  difficulty  exiin- 

Spulous  territories  uuiler  the  title  of  Queen  of  guishcd  this  rebellion,  and  destroyed  its  author. 

:  East.     Siie  frequently  showed   her   threp  Alter  iliis  final  success  in  the  cast,  he  again 

sons  to  the  troops  arrayed  in  the  imperial  put-  proceeded  westward  ;  and,  (if  the  usurpation  of 

p!e,  and  manifested  a  design  of  founding  a  mo-  Tetricus  had  been  already  suppressed)  he  ar- 

narchy  indeptndent  of  the  Roman  empire.     A  rived  at  Rome,  leaving  the  empire  in  a  state  of 

general  of  Gallienus  who  had  been  sent  against  universal  tranquillity. 

her  was  obliged  to  return  with  loss  and  dis-  His  triumph  was  one  of  the  most  splendid 
grace;  and  Claudius,  employed  in  the  Gothic  and  memorable  spectacles  which  Roman  victory 
war,  had  left  her  unmolested.  Aurelian,  how-  had  afforded.  A  long  train  of  rich  spoil.s,  cu- 
ever,  resolved  to  assert  the  majesty  and  restore  rious  animals,  gladiators,  embassadors  from  the 
the  integriti^  of  the  empire  ;  and  marching  with  remotest  parts  of  the  earth,  and  captive  nations, 
his  legions  Into  the  East,  by  the  way  of  lUyii-  was  clos«l  by  the  deposed  sovereigns,  Tetricus 
cum  and  Thrace,  he  was  admitted  without  op-  and  Zenobia,  who,  according  to  the  haughty 
position  into  Ancyra  and  Tyana,  where  the  and  unfeeling  custom  of  Rome,  were  exhibited 
Icniiy  with  which  be  treated  the  inhabitants,  to  the  public  gaze,  to  contrast,  by  the  humili- 
and  the  strict  discipline  observed  by  his  troops,  ation  of  their  greamcss,  the  glory  anJ  exalta- 
promoted  his  success  in  Syria.  Zenobia  at-  lion  of  the  victor.  Tetricus,  with  his  son,  ap- 
temptwl  to  check  his  progress  as  he  advanced  pcared  in  the  habit  of  Gallic  kings  1  but  the  ap- 
lo  Antioch;  and  a  battle  was  fought  near  that  pcarance  of  the  former,  who  was  a  Roman 
metropolis,  which  ended  to  tlic  advantage  of  senator,  in  the  train  of  captives,  threw  a  gloom 
Aurelian.  Another  combat  near  Emcsa  proved  over  the  senatorian  spectators.  Zenobia,  cod- 
decisive  of  the  war.  Zenohia  after  this  second  fined  in  fetters  of  gold,  and  almost  sinking 
ticfcat  shut  herself  up  in  Palmyra,^  for  some  umter  the  weight  of  jewels,  was  a  more  grate- 
time  resisted  wirh  £rmness  the  arms  c^  the  ein^  ful  sight  to  Roman  pride.  After  the  emperor 
pcror  who  invested  the  city.  At  length,  at.  had  thus  employed  his  competitors  in  decorating 
tempting  to  fly  into  Pcr.iia,  she  was  taken  by  his  triumph)  he  displayed  Ins  clemoocy  in  the 
tbc  light  troops  which  pursued  her,  and  brought  maniter  in  wl\Ich  he  treated  them.  Zenobia 
captive  to  the  emperor.  She  diverted  his  anger  was  presented  with  a  villa  at  Tibur.  whore  sha 
fi-om  herself  upon  tlie  counsellors  who  bail  ad-  passed  iier  days  with  honour  as  a  Roman  ma- 
vijcd  her  resistance  )  and  the  execution  of  the  tron,     Tetricus  atid  his  ton  were  restored  to 
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■Soar  rank  and  fortunes,  and  coiuinued  among 
-the  most  respectable  members  of  the  seaatorian 
hoiy. 

Auj%liaa  then  bent  his  cares  to  the  improve- 
ment Bad  r^julation  of  the  capital,  and  tt^ 
Rstoratioa  oiorder,  and  Feftmnacion  of  abuses, 
.throughout  the  empire.  He  displayed  great 
fCOV^iatxoce  iathc  largesses  he  bestowed  on  the 
people  of  Rome,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  an 
.<>bject  of  imponance  with  him  to  have  ^etn 
■vitllfei.  He  is  indeed  su^^iosed  to  have  re- 
tained a  partiality  in  &vour  of  the  [^ebeian 
.order,  to  which  he  had  belonged,  and  to  have 
regarded  the  patrician  with  a  degree  of  Jealousy 
»st&  distrust.  His  zeal  for  reform  was  marked 
by  the  rigour  and  severity  of  his  chtu'acttr ; 
and  the  sternness  of  the  soldier  appears  thioug^ 
the  paternal  features  of  the  monarch.  A  se- 
ilition  in  Rome)  originating  from  the  workmen 
.of  dM  mint,  and  which  arose  to  such  a  height 
Jhat  a  bloody  battle  was  fought  within  the  wdls, 
.with  the  loss  of  seven  thousand  of  the  emperor's 
<FDopE,  gave  occasion  to  a  most  severe  chastise- 
jBcnt,  and  implicated  in  its  fatal  consequences 
Auwy  senators  and  patricians,  represented  at 
innocent  victims  to  the  suspicions  of  Uk  so- 


A  visit  to  Gaul,  where  he  rebuilt  the  ancient 
«ity  of  Geoabura,  and  called  it,  fi*oin  bis  own 
Aaise  "  Aurelianum"  [now  Orleans],  and  an 
.expedition  against  the  barbarians  who  had 
made  an  inroad  into  VindeJicia,  occupied  some 
.of  the  concluding  months  of  Aurelian's  reign. 
These  were,  however,  only  preludes  to  a  great 
military  enterprise  he  had  planned  against  the 
.Persian  empire  ;  and  he  had  begun  his  march 
iat  the  east,  and  was  waiting  in  Thrace  for  an 
.opportunity  to  cross  the  straits,  when  a  con- 
-spiracy,  artfully  fomented  by  one  of  his  secre- 
taries whom  he  meant  to  call  to  account  for 
peculation,  and  headetl  by  Mucapor,  a  general 
whom  he  tr\isted,  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  as- 
sassination, at  dnopliruriumi  between  Hera- 
dea  and  Byzantiuni,  in  January,  275.  He 
had  reigned  near  6vc  vcars,  and  left  behind  him 
■an  only  daugtitcr.  He  was  little  regretted,  c- 
9pectally  by  the  senate,  though  universally  ac* 
knowledged  as  a  wise,  active  and  fortunate 
prince,  very  useful  to  the  empire  in  its  state  of 
'danger  awl  declension.  It  is  said  thkt  he  roedi- 
-tated  a  severe  persecution  of  the  Christians  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

The  historians  of  this  reign  are  yepiscus,  the 
Victors,  Pollio,  Zosimus,  and  Eutrepius.  From 
theK,  Crruitr  and  Gibbon  have  drawn  their 
juarrations  whence  the  above  account  is  princi- 
pally taken. — ^A. 


AURELIUS  VICTOR,  Sextus,  a  Ro- 
man historian,  ilourished  in  the  fourth  century, 
probably  from  the  reign  of  Cohstaotius  to  that 
of  Throdosius.  He  speaks  (Hist.c.  28.)  of 
the  eleven  hundredth  year  from  the  founding  of 
Rome,  which  w&s  the  348th  of  Christ,  or  the 
rsth  of  CoDStantiuf,  as  passing  in  his  time 
without  any  public  celebration  :  and  he  men- 
tions (c.  16.  Euid  c.  uit.)  an  earthquake  vriiich 
happened  at  his  time  in  Nicomedia,  in  thecon- 
sulship  of  Cerealis,  thu  is,  in  the  year  of  die 
city  iiio,  or  of  Christ  359.  Aurelius  Victor 
was  bom  in  the  country,  (Aurel,  Vict.  10 
Severo.)  of  meaii  and  ilUtei^e  parents ;  per- 
haps in  Africa,  for  iq  his  writings  he  dwells  on 
Ate  praise  of  A/rica,  calling  it  the  f^ory  of  the 
earth  (  and  a  treatise  *'  On  die  Origia  of  die 
Roman  Nation,"  beats  the  name  trf"  Victor 
Afer,  together  with  thai-of  Livius.  Notwith- 
standing the  meanness  of  his  extraction,  his 
talents  raised  him  to  distinction.  He  was  ap- 
pointed by  Julian,  in  361,  prs&ct  of  the  se- 
cond Pannonia;  and  for  his  mcritoricnis  ser- 
vices be  was  honoured  with  a  brazen  statue : 
.he  was  long  afterwai'ds  prefect  of  Rome  (Am- 
mian.  Marccll.  lib.  xxi.  c.  iS.)  and  in  369 
consul  with  V^cntinian.  This  was  probably 
in  Che  reign  of  Theodocius ;  for  an  inscription 
remains,  which  Sextus  Aurelius  Victor,  pn^ 
feet  of  the  city,  en^aved  on  a  montuneat  in 
honour  of  Theodosius.  If  all  diese  passages 
refer  to  the  same  Sextus  Aurelius  Victor,  as  is 
not  improbable,  he  was  placed  in  posts  of  high 
distinction  under  a  succession  of  emperors,  and 
lived  tilt  towards  the  end  of  tlie  fouTch  century. 

The  abridgement  of  the  Roman  history 
above-mentioned,  under  the  rillc  of  "  LJbcllus 
de  Origine  Gentis  Romana,"  promises  a  history 
of  tlie  whole  pcttod,  from  the  uncertain  time 
of  Janus  and  Saturn  to  the  twelfth  consalsbtp  of 
Constantius,  but  in  feet  ends  in  the  first  year 
of  the  city.  This  work,  though  it  bears  the 
names  ot  Victor  and  Livius,  is  by  some  a- 
scribed  to  Ascouius  Pedionus.  (Fab.  Sib.  Lar. 
lib.  lii.  c.  9.)  It  was  published,  together  with 
(he  works  of  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  at 
Fntncfort,  in  15S6;  and  with  a  collection  of 
ancient  historians  by  Gothofred,  in  l8mo.  at 
Lvons,  in  t ;qi. 

Aurelius  Victor  is  commonly,  and  notwith- 
standing die  obfcctioHS  of  sundry  writers,  not 
without  reason,  received  as  die  author  of  a  hio- 
.sraphical  ttratise,  "  De  Viris  lUustribus  Urbis 
Romse."  This  work  commences  with  Proca, 
king  of  the  Albans,  and  ends  with  Pompey :  it 
has  been  published  in  4to.  with  die  notes  of 
Machancus,  at  L^ipsic,  in  1516,  and  with 
3R       ' 
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(hose  of  Lycostlicncs,  in  folio,  at  Basil  in 
1563.  (Hankins,  in  his  treatise  "  De  Ro- 
manarum  Rerum  Scrlptoribus,'*  Pars  i.  c.  29, 
art.  2,  has  observed  that  the  MSS.  of  this 
work  bear  the  name  of  Victor ;  iliat  there  is 
no  ground  from  similarity  of  style  to  ascribe  if, 
as  some  have  done,  to  Pliny,  Suetonius,  or 
Nepos  ;  and  that,  with  respect  to  tlie  latter,  this 
treatise  contains  some  assertions  contradictory 
to  those  of  chat  biographer). 

'*  The  Histoid  of  the  Cssars  from  Augustus 
to  Constantius,  which  was  unquestionably 
written  by  Victor,  was  first  published  by  Schu- 
rerus,  in  8vo.  at  Strasbure  in  1505;  then  at 
Venice,  in  Svo.  by  Aldus  in  1516. 

The  first  general  edition  of  all  the  writings 
of  Aurelius  Victor  was  in  Svo.  at  Antwerp, 
with  the  notes  of  Schottus  in  1579-  They 
were  published,  at  Hanau,  by  Gruter,  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  "  Historis  Augusiz 
Scrjptores,"  in  folio,  1610.  An  elegant  edition, 
with  engrsved  heads,  cum  tuiit  variorum,  was 
printed,  in  Svo.  at  Leyden,  in  167 1;  another 
by  Fitiscus,  at  Utrecht,  in  8vo.  in  1696;  and 
a  third,  by  Artnczius,  in  4to.  at  Amsterdam, 
in  1733. 

Aurelius  Victor  is  an  industrious  historian, 
who  has  collected  a  great  variety  of  facts,  and 
appears  entitled  to  credit  for  ndelity ;  but  he 
'falls  short  6f  that  degancc  of  style  which  is  so 
justly  a()mired  in  the  earlier  writers  of  the  Ro- 
.  man  history.  Hankii  de  Ram.  Ser.  Script. 
lib.  i.  p.  t.  c.  29.  Fai.  Bib.  Lot.  lib.  iii  C.  9. 
Votsii  de  Hist.  Lot.  lib.  ii.  c.  8.— E. 

AURENG-ZEBE,  Great  Mogul,  whose 
name  signi&cs  "  Ornament  of  the  Throne," 
was  third  son  of  Shah  Jehan,  and  was  born  in 
1618.  His  natural  disposition  was  serious  and 
thoiightii]] ;  atid  in  order  to  prevent  those  su- 
spicions of  younger  brothers  which  always  pre- 
vail in  ^e  families  of  eastern  despots,  he  af- 
fected all  the  austerity  of  a  religious  medicant. 
By  his  Alt  and  prudence  be  gamed  the  esteem 
ot  his  father;  but  his  elder  brother  Dara,  who 
saw  through  his  hypocrisy,  was  used  to  say, 
•'  Of  all  my  brothers,  I  fear  none  but  this  teller 
of  beads."  Shah  Jehan,  thinking  it  safest  to 
lemove  his  sons  from  court,  sent  Aureng-zebe 
to  govern  tfae  Decan,  where  he  made  an  at- 
tempt to  suipiise  the  king  of  Golconda,  which 
faowevcr  did  not  succeed.  A  dangerous  sick- 
ness of  Shah  Jehan  set  all  his  sons  in  motion, 
who  levied  troops,  and  commenced  a  civil  war. 
Aarene-zebe,  gaining  to  his  party  his  brother 
Moraa,  advanced  against  Dara,  who  had  de- 
feated the  other  brother  Sujah,  and  gave  him 


battle  at  Samongher  near  Agra,  After  various 
fonunc,  the  event  of  the  day  was  completely 
in  favour  of  Aureng-zebe  and  Morad.  They 
soon  after  took  possession  of  Agra,  where  Au- 
reng-zebe made  his  father  a  prisoner  of  state  in 
his  palace,  and  secured  the  interest  of  the  no- 
bles for  himself.  This  happened  in  l6c8. 
His  next  project  was  to  seise  the  person  of  his 
brave,  but  rash  and  intemperate  brother  Morad. 
Tempting  him  with  a  large  bottle  of  Schiraz 
wine,  he  got  him  intoxicated,  put  him  in  fetters, 
and  then  removed  him  to  a  fortress  in  the  river 
at  Dehli.  He  next  pursued  his  two  other  bn>- 
thers,  whom  he  obliged  to  retreat  to  a  distance 
for  safety  ;  and  his  own  son,  Mahmoud,  re- 
volting from  him,  he  sent  him'  into  con^ncraent, 
where  he  Hied. 

From  this  time  Aurcng-zehe's  reign  properly 
commenced.  The  civil  war,  however,  con- 
tinued ;  and  Dara,  being  treacherously  deliver- 
ed to  his  brother,  was  put  to  death ;  Aureng- 
zebe  justifying  the  action  by  saying  that  he  was 
a  cafr,  or  infidel.  Djira's  son  and  grandsoa 
afterwards  shared  the  same  fate,  being  dispatch- 
ed by  slow  poison.  Morad  was  openly  be- 
headed under  a  pretext  of  justice.  Sujah,  who 
was  the  only  remaining  brother,  took  refiige 
with  the  king  of  Arakan  ;  and  forming  a  jdot 
to  surprise  the  king,  whom  he  susp«tea  fif 
treachery  against  himself,  was  killed,  and  his 
whole  family  was  afterwards  extirpated.  Au-  , 
reng-zebe  wished  to  be  openly  declared  sove- 
reign, but  the  chief  cadi  refused  hi&  concur- 
rence, on  the  ground  that  the  old  king,  Shah 
Jehan,  was  still  living.  The  cadi  was  removed, 
and  a  more  complaisant  one  substituted,  who 
performed  the  ceremonial  of  coronation  ;  but 
Aureng-zebe,  though  at  length  peaceable  pos- 
sessor of  the  throne,  could  not  stifle  remorse 
for  the  crimes  which  had  brought  him  thither. 
He  imposed  upon  himself  a  rigorous  penance, 
eating  only  barley  bread,  herbs,  and  fruits,  and 
drinking  nothing  but  water.  This  mode  of 
living  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  cause  of 
a  dangerous  illness  into  which  he  fi:li,  and 
which  occasioned  much  agitation  at  court,  and 
gave  him  an  occasion  of  displaying  all  that 
cool  resolution  and  presence  of  mmd  for  which 
he  was  ever  distinguished.  His  treatment  of 
his  deposed  father  was  so  apparently  submissive 
and  respectful,  that  he  at  length  obtained  the 
old  tnan's  pardon  and  paternal  blessing,  though 
he  restored  him  none  of  the  royal  power.  Sha}\ 
Jehan  died  in  1666  at  a  good  old  age;  and  ic 
docs  not  seem  probable  that  his  son,  after 
having  suSered  him  to  live  so  long  in  qiuetf 
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shoul*}  have  cnooiitted  the  unn«essary  crime, 
by  some  laid  to  his  charge,  of  hastening  his 
death  by  poison. 

Aureng>zebc  was  ambitious  to  aggrandise 
his  dominions  by  conquest,  and  undertook  se- 
veral expeditions  by  his  sons  and  generals  for 
that  ptirpose.  He  subdued  Visapour,  Golcon- 
da,  and  the  Carnatic  to  the  south,  and  over- 
ran the  kingdom  of  Asen)  to  the  north.  He 
reduced  Bengal,  over  which  province  he  made 
his  uncle  Shah  Hest  governor  ;  and  then  clear- 
ed the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  from  the  Portu- 
guese pirates  who  had  long  infested  them.  His 
reputation  for  power  and  wealth  caused  em- 
bassies to  be  sent  to  him  from  all  the  neigh- 
bouring eastern  nations,  as  well  as  from  the 
European  powers,  who  wished  to  obtain  com- 
mercial advantages  in  his  dominions.  Through 
apprehension  or  the  hostile  designs  of  his  son» 
against  him  and  each  other,  he  passed  most  of 
bis  time  in  his  camp,  which  was  in  reality  a 
nioving  city,  and  is  described  by  the  curious 
traveller  Bernier,  who  followed  it  from  Dehli 
toCashmeer.  The  guard  of  cavalry  consisted 
of  35,000  men ;  that  of  infantry,  of  10,000. 
The  number  of  horses,  mules,  and  elephants 
in  die  camp  was  computed  at  150,000;  of 
camels  and  oxen  at  50,000  each ;  and  of  per- 
sons, between  300,000  and  400,000.  Almost 
all  Dehli  followed  the  court,  whose  magnifi- 
cence supported  the  industry  of  its  traders  and 
artisans. 

Ail  his  precautions,  however,  could  not  pre- 
vent the  revolts  and  quarrels  of  his  sons,  of 
whom,  besides  Mahm<iud  abovementioned,  he 
had  four;  Mauzm,  also  called  Shah  Alum, 
Azem,  Akber,  and  Rambuksh.  Aureng-zebc 
had  resolved  to  destroy  all  the  Rajaputs,  or  na- 
tive Hindoo  princes,  ^vhQse  disaffection  he  had 
experienced,  and  with  whom  his  son  sultan 
Mauzm  held  a  treasonable  cortesponilence. 
Not  only  policy,  but  religious  bigotry,  seems 
to  have  invited  the  emperor  to  this  attempt,  and 
he  gave  orders  to  destrov  all  the  heathen  tem- 
ples in  Azmeer,  many  of  them  buildings  of 
great  magnificence.  He  had  designed  a  general 
conversion  of  his'  Hindoo  subjects,  but  was 
obliged  Co  suspend  its  execution.  His  favourite 
son  and  intended  successor  sultan  Akber,  re- 
belled ag3iii!:t  him,  and  was  compelled  to  take 
refuge  in  Persia,  whence  he  never  returned. 

Aureng-zehe  died  at  Ahmednagar  in  Febru- 
ary 1707,  in  his  eighty-ninth  year.  By  his 
wfll  he  rccominendcd  to  his  sons  a  division  of 
his  dominions  ;  and  he  cnjuined  his  servants  to 
be  obedient  (o  sultan  Azemi  who  was  present 


widi  him.  He  directed  that  he  should  be  buried 
by  the  side  of  a  holy  dervis  whose  tomb  was 
near  the  city  where  he  died,  and  in  a  sepulchre 
equally  plain  ;  and  such  was  the  opinion  of 
sanctity  which  his  religious  zeal  inspired,  that 
many  Mahometans  pay  a  visit  to  his  tomb,  as 
a  meritorious  pilgrimage. 

Aureng-zebe  was  one  of  the  most  splendid 
sovereigns  of  his  line,  and  possessed  many 
qualities  which  fitted  him  for  governing  a 
mighty  empire.  He  was  sober,  active,  and  re- 
solute ;  and  though  he  scrupled  no  means  in 
acquiring  his  power,  like  Augustus,  he  exer- 
cised it  for  the  most  ]iart  with  mildness.  He 
became,  indeed,  culpably  indulgent  towards  hit 
governors  and  omrahs,  whom  he  suffered  with 
impunity  to  oppress  the  people,  saying  that  he 
was  not  a  God  to  do  as  he  pleased,  and  that 
God  would  in  his  own  time  punish  them  if  thej 
did  evil.  But  this  sanctimonious  forbearance 
was  suspected  of  an  interested  design.  He 
greatly  augmented  his  dominions  and  revenues, 
and  is  saM  to  have  carried  the  latter  to  the 
amazing  annual  sum  of  near  thirty-eight  mil- 
lions sterling.  He  was  a  great  observer  of  all 
the  ceremonies  and  austerities  of  his  religion ; 
affected  plainness  in  dress  ;  and  carefully  prac- 
tised the  injunction  of  working  with  his  own 
hands  for  his  living,  and  employed  his  leisure 
in  making  caps,  which  he  distributed  among 
the  great  lords  of  his  court.  He  assumed  the 
titles  of  Mokhddin,  or  Reviser  af  Religion ; 
and  of  Alem  Ghtr,  or  Conqueror  tif  the  IVorld, 
of  which  his  ignorant  vanity  led  him  to  believe 
that  he  possessed  three  pans  in  four.  The 
traveller  Gemclli  Carreri,  who  saw  him  in 
1695,  gives  the  following  description  of  his 
person.  "  He  was  of  a  low  stature,  with  a 
large  nose,  a  white  beard,  and  olive  compWioii. 
He  was  slender,  and  stooping  with  age,  and 
supported  himself  on  a  staff';  yet  he  endorsed 
petitions  without  spectacles,  and  by  his  chear- 
ful  countenance,  seemed  pleased  with  doing 
business  at  a  public  audience."  AfoJ.  Univers. 
nisi.— A. 

AUREOLUS,  Manius  Acilius,  one  of 
the  short-lived  competitors  for  the  Roman  ena- 
pire,  was  a  native  of  Dacia,  and  in  his  youtli 
followed  the  humble  occupation  of  a  shepherd; 
but  enlisting  himself  m  th«  Roman  army,  his 
valour  raised  him  from  the  ranks  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  body  of  horse,  with  which  he  per- 
formed great  service  to  the  emperor  Gallienus 
in  a  battle  against  the  rebel  Ingenuus.  After* 
wards,  bdng  commanderlu  chief  in  Illyricum,  he 
defeated  Macrianus,  who  had  asiumcd  the  pur- 
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plc,  »nd  incorperatett  into  Ws  own  troops  the 
Winy  of  that  murper,  wliich  first  put  to  death 

"  their  teadcF,  togethtr  with  his  son.  Aurcolus 
scem&  for  some  time  to  have  mauitaincd  a  par- 
tial fiddit^  to  Git}tieniis,  and  to  have  asMated 
him  against  Posthumius,  who  had  mf  cp  for 
himscif  in  Gaul.  At  length,  tired  of  reigning, 
liioogh  almost  rndepcndentty,  in  RhKtia,  and 
on  the  banks  of  the  iipper  Danube,  he  accepKd 
openly^  of  the  pnrple  ofibred  him  Iry  his  solders, 
and  with  a  strong  force  marched  into  Jtnly. 
GdUientw  met  and  defeated  him  near  Milan,  in 
whieh  cily  Aurcolus  took  refuge,  aad  was  be- 
(icgcd  by  the  emperor.  While  before  this  place, 
GalHenus  was  murdered  in  a  conspiracy  said  to 
have  been  fomented  by  the  an  of  Aureolns,  who 
scattered  in  his  camp  list&  of  officers  marked 
©Bt  by  (he  tyrant  for  future  exeeation.  The 
event,  Jiowever,  was  of  no  service  to  Aurcolus ; 
for  (he  new  emperor,  Claudius  II.  rejecting  all 
terms  of  cairrposition  from  him,  obliged  him  to 
deliver  up  the  city  and  himself  at  the  victor's 
discretion.  Claudins,  ei^er  really  or  pretenA- 
cdly,  attempted  to  save  his  life,  hut  it  vras  at 
length  sacrificed  to  the  demands  of  the  army, 
A.D.  26i.~^l/rtivei's.  Hist.  Crevier.  GiMan. 
—A. 

AURIA,  Vincent,  an  Italian  historian, 
was  born  at  Palermo  in  the  year  1645.  After 
bis  first  studies,  he  devoted  himsdf  to  die  pro- 
fv-ssion  of  the  law,  and  was  admitted  Dbcror  of 
Laws  at  Catania  in  1652.  He  for  Some  time 
practised  at  tlie  bar,  bur  soon  became  dissatisfied 
with  this  employment,  and  retired  from  public 
business  to  devote  himself  to  letters.  He  was 
Kantily  supplied  with  the  gifts  of  fortune,  but 
found  sufficient  compensation  in  the  pleasures 
of  study.  He  wrote  many  books  in  Italian,, 
and  some  in  Latin  :  riiey  chiefly  turn  upon  sub- 
jects of  history  and  antiquities.     Those  most 

-  esteemed  are,  '♦  An  History  of  the  Great  Men 
in  Sicily,"  printed,  in  4to,  at  Palermo  in  1704; 
and  "  An  History  of  the  Viceroys  of  Sicily,"" 
published,  in  folio,  at  Palermo  in  1697."  jWo- 
reri,     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist, — E. 

AVRIGNY,  Hyacinth  Robillard,  a 
French  historian,  was  bom  at  Caen  in  1675, 
became  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesuits  in 
1691,  and  died  in  his  own'country  in  1719. 
He  has  left  in  French,  in  four  volumes  izmo. 
"  Memoirs,  chronological  and  dogmatical,  for 
ecclesiastical  History,  from  the  Year  1600  to 
the  Year  17 16,  with  Reflections  and  critical 
Remarks ;"  and  "  Memoirs  for  the  universal 
History  of  Europe,  from  1600  to  1716,  with 
Reflections  and  critical  Reourks,"  printed,  in 


fooTTOltimcs  i2mo.  at  Paris  in  1725,  and  re- 
printed with  additions  in  1757-  These  work» 
are  much  valued  for  variety  oi  materials,  accu- 
racy of  dates,  and  elegance  of  style,  Init  have 
not  the  merit  of  perfect  impartiality.  Aforeri. 
N<wv.  Diet.  Hist.—?- 

AURISPA,  JoHw,  a  learned  writer  of  the 
fifteenth  centurv,  was  bom  in  1369,  at  Noto- 
HI  Sicily.  With  Gnarino  and  Filelpho,  be 
went  to  Constantinople  to  study  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, EUid  to  collect  ancient  writings.  Upoiv 
his  return  he  enriched  Italy  ^vith  upwards  of 
an  hundred  Greek  manuscripts,  chiefly  of  pa- 
gas  writers,  which  it  was  found  easier  to  obtain 
ttian  the  writings- of  Christians.  In  14J3,  Ao- 
rispa  returned  to  Constantinople  in  the  truin  of 
the  emperor  John  Palaologus.  Retarning  to- 
lt>lv,  he  taHght  (he  Greek  anid  Latin  languages 
at  Bologna,  and  afterwards  at  Florence,  and  at 
Ferrara.  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  ma^  him  hia. 
secretary,  and  Nicholas  V.  continued  him  in> 
the  same  office',  and  presented  him  with  bene- 
fices in  Sicily.  After  vlie  death  of  that  ponttf 
Aoriypo  reftinied  to-  Ferrara,  where,  to  the  end 
of  bis  life,  he  continued  to  teach  and  to  write. 
He  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  91,  and  died  ik 
^  year  1460.  He  translated  some  of  the 
woFks  of  Archimedes,  and  the  Commentary  of 
fiierocles  on  the  Golden  Verses  of  PvthagoTaSf 
and  published  Poems  and  Letters.  His  version 
of  Hierocles  was  printed.  In  8vo.  at  Ba^l,  in 
1543.  Moreri.  Landi  Hist.  Lit.  ePItal.  iiU 
ix.  n.  59. — X.  n.  62. — E. 

AUROGALLUS,  Matthew,  a  gram- 
marian, a  native  of  Bohemia,  lived  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  He  was  professor  of  languages 
in  the  university  of  Wittemberg.  He  wrote  iit 
Latin  a  "  Compendium  of  Hebrew  and  ChaU 
daic  Grammar,  printed  at  Witcemberg  in  1525* 
and  at  Basil  in  15391  and  a  treatise  on  the 
geography  of  the  holy  land,  entitled  "  De  Ha- 
brcis  Urbium,  Regionumi  Populorum,  &c. 
Noroinibus,"  printtS,  in  8vo.  at  Wittemberg, 
in  1526,  and  at  Basil  in  1529.  Aurogallus 
assisted  Luther  in  translating  the  bible.  He 
died  in  1543.     Bayti.     Afortri. — E, 

AUSONIUS,  Decius  (or  Decimus) 
Magnus,  a  distinguished  Roman  poet-  of  die 
fourth  century,  was  born  at  Bourdeaux,  where 
his  father,  Julius  Ausonius,  was  an  eminent 
physician.  He  was  educated  with  great  care 
m  polite  literature,  in  which  he  attained  such 
excellencci  diat  he  was  chosen  professor  of 
grammar  and  rhetoric  at  his  native  city.  So 
high  was  his  reputation,  that  th«  emperor  Va- 
lentinian  called  turn  to  court,,  and  niade  him 
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preceptor  to  his  son,  Gratian.  In  this  post  he 
gave  grear  satisfaction  both  to  the  fether  and 
the  son,  and  by  the  Utter  was  raised  to  the 
office  uf  praetorian  prefect  of  Gaul  and  Italy 
about  376,  and  to  the  consulship  in  379.  The 
emperor  Thcodosius  had  *  great  esteem  for  hiin, 
and  is  riionght  by  some  to  nave  created  him  a 
patrician.  The  reliEion  of  Ausonhis  lias  been 
a  subject  of  imich  dispute  among  the  learned, 
some  contending  that  he  \vas  a  Pagan,  others 
a  Christian.  If  he  were  the  former,  the  poems 
on  christian  topics  attributed  to  him  are  pTX>- 
bably  supposititious.  The  loscrviousncss  of  se- 
veral of  his  pieces  is  a  presomptiort,  thou^  not 
a  prooft  against  his  bcin^  the  latter.  It  is  not 
known  when  Ansoaiui  died;  but  he  appears  to 
have  been  alive  in  39a,  and  probably  reached  tO 
an  advanced  age. 

The  poems  of  Ansonius  consist  of  a  vamety 
of  pieces  on  diSercnc  topics,  and  written  with 
dimrent  degrees  of  care.  They  display  learnmg 
and  some  ingennity,  and  ai«  not  withont  fine 
passages,  yet  on  tba  whole  d»y  have  received 
iBuch  more  than  their  share  of  applause,  and 
they  arc  strongly  marked'  with  the  declining- 
taste  and  genius  of  the  age.  The  poem  on  the 
*'  Moselle,"  and  that  on  "  Ulostrions  CitiM," 
Ire  among  the  most  valuable,  from  the  local- 
information  they  aflbrd.  One  of  the  most  com- 
l^ete  examples  of  that  exercise  of  ingenuity 
called  a  Cmte  is  given  in  the  "  Cento  NoptH 
aUs"  of  AuSonius,  entirely  formed  of  lines  and' 
hemtstichs  from  Virgil.  The  latter  part  of  it 
is  highly  censurable  for  its  obscenity.  His 
eiNgrams  are  generally  flat  and  insipid.  The 
hcsf  edition^  of  Ausonins  are  the  "  Variorum" 
of  1671,  and  the  "  Delphin"  of  173a.  Bey/e, 
VeisiMs.  Mortri.—A. 

AUTE  ROCHE,  Chapt-e  d'.  SccChappe.. 

AUTOLYCUS,  a  GrcBk  mathematician 
and  astronomer,  of  Pitane  in  .£olia,  flourished 
about  3ID  years  before  Christ.  He  was  pre- 
ceptor m  mathematics  to  Arcesikua,  who  was 
also  a  disciple  of  Thcophrastns,  the  successor 
of  Aristotle.  The  personal  history  of  this  phi- 
losopher is  little  known,  but  two  works  of  his 
temain,  which  prove  him  to  have  been  an  cmi- 
ncnt  mathematician:  the  first  a  treatise  "On 
die  Sphere,"  edited  by  Dasypodios  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  in  8vo.  at  Strasburg  in  ^572;  and 
given  In  a  Latin  translation,  in  the  "  Synopsis 
Mathematica"  of  Mersenons,  published  in  410. 
U  Paris  in  1644;  the  second,  a  treatise  "  On 
the  rising  and  settbg  of  the  Planet^,"  edited 
widi  the  former  work  by  Dasypodius.  Diattn. 
Ijdirt.  tfud  Fit.  AretiU'    Kottha  d»  Mathv 


c.  43.     Fabric.  Sib.  Grac.  lib.  ii.  p.  80. — E. 

AQTON,  John,  historiographer  of  France 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XII.  a  native  of  Saift- 
tonge,  was  abbot  of  Angle,  of  the  order  of 
St.  Augustiii.  He  was  kept  in  the  train  of 
Louis  XII.  on  purpose  to  write  the  private 
history  of  that  ptincc ;  and  he  produced  the 
work  under  die  title  of  "  The  History  of 
France  from  the  Year  1499  to  the  Year  1508." 
The  author  died  in  1523;  but  his  work  was' 
ilot  published  tilt  the  beginning  of  the  next  cen- 
tury, and  then  only  in  part.  Seyssel  added 
the  two  last  years  of  Auton^  narrative  to  his 
"  History  of  Louis  XII."  publisihed  in  161^,- 
and  Theodore  Godfrey  prhftorf  the  foiir  fest 
years  of  the  history  in  1620:  (he  olher  three! 
years  have  not  appeared  in  prinf.  Aiiton  had 
fee  character,  of  a  very  l^ithliit,  but  very  dry* 
and  tedious  historian.  Mattri^  Ne/uv.  Diet. 
JTtst.^F.. 

AUTONINE,  Berward,8  Fftfflch  tfc«#yer, 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  advocate'  to  the  par-f 
liament  of  fiourdeaux,  was  born  at  Agenois  in 
1587.  He  wrote  many  books  of  law,  of  whichf 
the  principal  arc;  in  French,  "  A  Comparisoit 
of  the  French  with  the  Roman  Law,"  ptiblished, 
in  folio,  in  1610;  and  "  A  Commentary  e» 
the  provincial-  Law  of  Bourdcaux,"  freqWeAtly 
reprinted,  of  which  the  best  edition  is  that  ot 
Dupin,  in  folio,  1728.  He  also  wrote  in  La^ 
da, "  Censura  Gallica  in  Jus  civike  RomanuiA," 
printed  at  Paris,  in  8vo.  1615;  and  in  1607,  he 
published  at  Paris,  in  two  volumes  8vo.  ail 
edition  of  Juvenal  and  Persius,  with  copnMti 
notes  in  Latin.  Autonine  may  be  called  an  in- 
dustrious, rather  dian  a  judicious  writer,  vl/^-  - 
reri.  Nauv.  Diet.  fliit.—E. 

AUTREAU,  James  d',  bom  at  Paris,  in 
1656,  a  painter  by  profession,  and. a  poet  by 
inclination,  was  an  unfortunate  example  <if  th£ 
little  encouragement  attached  to  those  two  cha- 
racters when  not  aided  by  the  talents  of  a  man 
of  the  world.  Singular  and  misanthropic  by 
disposition,  little  esteeming  mankind  in  general, 
or  even  himself,  he  lived  m  obscurity,  and  died 
in  an  hospital.  As  a  painter,  if  not  ertiinent, 
he  produced  some  esteemed  pieces.  In  the  last 
of  his  works  he  prac^ed  an  ingenious  device 
for  honouring  the  character  of  cardinal  Fleury ; 
representing  Diogenes  with  a  lanthom  search- 
ing for  an  honest  man,  and  pointing  him  out  in 
a  portrait  of  the  cardinal.  D'Autrcau  was  near 
sixty  when  he  took  to  writing  for  the  stage ;, 
and  the  species  of  composhion  first  adopted  by 
this  gloomy  solitary  was  light  and  humorous 
comray.     He  wroK  both  for  die  Italian  and 
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Frtnch  theatre ;  and  hii  "  Port  a  I'Anglois"  He  was  accused  to  the  emperor  Valentinian,  by 
was  the  first  piece  in  which  the  actors  of  the  the  intolerant  Hilary,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  as  an 
former  spoke  Frcncl!.  Another  of  his  works,  enemy  of  Christ  and  a  blasphemer;  and  to  si- 
the  *'  Amans  Ignorans,"  wns  many  times  per-  Icnce  his  enemies,  made  a  declaration  of  his 
fonncd  on  that  theatre,  lie  composed  some  faith,  which  satis&ed  the  «mperor.  The  zealous 
tragcdifs  and  serious  pieces  for  the  French  catholics,  however,  were  not  satisfied ;  and 
theatre,  and  also  wrote  lyric  compositions  for  Auxentius,  in  a  council  held  at  Rome  in  36S 
the  ojiera.  The  plots  of  his  pieces  are  simple  by  pope  Damascus,  was  excommunicated.  He 
and  inartificial  ;  but  the  dialogue  is  easy  and  was  at  the  same  time  condemned  by  Athanasius 
natural ;  and  some  of  his  scenes  contain  ge-  and  the  prelates  of  -Gaul.  Nevertheless,  he 
nuine  comedy.  Those  which  did  not  succeed  retained  possession  of  the  see  of  Milan  till  liis 
on  the  stage,  may  yet  be  read  with  pleasure,  death  in  374*  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Am- 
Tliis  poor  man,  notwithstanding  all  his  ex-  brose.  Hilar,  contra  Juxent.  Mortri. — E. 
-  ertions,  died  in  extreme  poverty  at  the  Incu-  AUXENTIUS,  the  younger,  an  Arian  di- 
rabtes  in  Paris  in  1 745,  aged  elghty-niDe.  His  vine  of  the  fourth  centurr,  a  native  of  Scythia, 
works  were  published  together  m  four  volumes  was  employed  by  the  Arian  party  to  oppose 
lamo.-in  1749,  with  an  excellent  pre&ce.,by  Ambrose  bishop  of  Milan.  Having  exchanged 
Pessclier,  Moreri. — A.  .  his  original  name  Mercurinus  for  that  of  the 
AUVIGNY,  N.  Castres  de,  a  French  late  bisnop,  he  challenged  Ambrose  to  a  public 
historian,  was  bom  at  HaJnanlt  in  the  year  dispuution,  which  that  prelate  declined.  This 
1712,  and  was  Hi  his  youth  for  some  time  rcsi-  happened  about  the  year  3S6.  jimbros.  Oral. 
Jent  with  la  Fontaine.  Engaging  in  the  pro-  in  Jluxeni.  See  art.  Ambrose, — E. 
fession  of  arms,  he  entcied  mto  a  company  of  AUZOUT,  Adkian,  a  French  inathema- 
light-horse  guards,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle  tician  of  the  seventeendi  century,  was  a  native 
of  Dettirigcniii  1743,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one  of  Rouen,  and  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
ycarsi  He  was  a  man  of  genius,  and  fond  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  He  has  been  commonly 
letters,  and  has  left  several  works  which  entitle  saiil  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  telescopic 
him  to  distinction  arootig  authors.  Hts  princi-  instrument  for  measuring  small  angles,  called 
pal  performance  is,  "  The  lives  of  illustrious  the  micrometer  i  on  whidi  subject  he  published 
Men  of  France,  from  the  Commencement  of  a  treatise,  in  the  transactions  of  the  academy  for 
the  Monarchy  to  the  present  Time."  Eight  '693.  (Divers  Ouv rages  de  Matliematique  et 
volumes  of  this  work  appeared,  in  i2mo.  in  de  Hiysique  par  Messieurs  de  I'Academie  Koyal 
the  author's  life-time;  two  posthumous  vo-  des  Sciences,  I793<}  But  the  honour  of  this 
lumes  were  published  by  his  brother;  and  the  invention  has  been  claimed  in  the  Transactions 
publication  has  been  since  continual  by  the  of  the  Royal  Society  of  England  in  favour  of 
abbe  Fpreau  and  M.  Turpin.  Auvigny's  part  Mr.  Gascoigne,  who,  many  years  before,  had 
of  these  biographical  sketches  is  written  with  invented  and  maile  use  of  an  instrument,  in 
animation  and  elegance,  but  approaches  too  which,  by  the  approacli  of  two  pieces  of  niei^ 
near  the  borders  of  Action  to  be  implicitly  relied  '  ground  to  a  very  fine  edge,  the  40,000th  part 
upon  for  historic^  truth.  A  snaU  historical  of  a  foot  might  be  nKasurcd.  The  invention 
work  was  drawf^  up  by  Auvigny,  and  pub-  was,  probably,  as  his  happened  in  many  other 
lished  in  two  Volumes  iimu.  which  may  be  cases,  original  in  both  the  claimants.  The  in- 
useful  to  young  people,  entitled  "  An  Abridge-  struraeiit  has  since  received  much  improvement, 
jncnt  of  the  Hi^toty  of  France,  and  of  the  Auzout  first  suggested  the  idea  of  applying  the 
Roman  History,  in  Question  and  Answer,"  In  telescope  to  the  t^uadrant,  which  was  afterwards 
1735  this  writer  published,  ia  five  volumes  pursued  by  Picard.  This  ingenious  astrono- 
lamo.  "  An  History  of  the  City  of  Paris,"  of  iner  died  in  1691.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  Hut- 
which  part  of  the  fourth,  and  tne  whole  fifth  ten's  Math.  Did.  art.  Aficrometer. — E. 
volume,  were  wiitten  by  M- de  la  Barre.  Of  AXIOTHEA,  a  female  philosopher  of 
his  works  of  imagination  the  principal  is,  "Mc-  Greece,  Hved  in  the  time  of  Plato.  Her  thirst 
moirs  of  Madame  de  Bimieweldt."  -Mprtri.  after  knowledge  was  so  ardent,  that  she  dis- 
iiauv.  Diet.  Hist. — E.  guised  herself  in  man's  clothes,  in  order  to 
AUXENTIUS,  a  Christian  divine  of  the  attend  thelcctures  of  diat philosopher.  Minar. 
Arian  sect,  a  native  of  Cappadocia,  flourished'  in  Dieg.  Laert.  lib.  iii.  c.  48.— E. 
in  the  third  century.  In  the  contest  between  AYESHA,  the  favourite  wife  of  Mahomet, 
fhe  Arians  and  Cadiolics,  he  was  advanced  by  was  the  daughter  of  Abubeker,  who  obtained  on 
4^e  emperor  Constantius  to  the  see  of  Milan,  her  account  the  name  by  ^hich  he  it  known. 
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signifying  tie  Father  of  the  Firgin.  Aycsha 
was  the  only  one  of  Mahomet's  oumerous 
wives  who  came  a  virgin  to  his  bed;  and  so 
great  was  the  prophet's  caution  in  this  respect, 
(hat  he  espoused  her  at  seven  years  of  age,  and 
cohabited  with  her  at  nine.  She  had  no  child- 
ren by  him  ;  but  hii  love  for  her  continued  [o 
bis  death  ;  and  when  he  was  seised  wtth  his  last 
illness,  he  caused  himself  to  be  conveyed  to  her 
house,  and  expired  in  her  arms.  She  had  not, 
however,  passed  chougn  the  nuptial  state  en- 
tirely without  suspicion  ;  for  once  accompany- 

•  eM-  


ing  Mahomet  on  a  march,  and  having  i 
to  alight  from  her  camel,  she  was  unaccount- 
ably left  behind,  and  next  morning  rejoined  the 
army  in  company  with  one  of  the  general  offi- 
cers. Her  enemies  on  this  occasion  brought 
against  her  a  direct  charge  of  adultery  ;  and  the 
pro[^et  himself  was  staggered ;  but  perceiving, 
on  reflection,  that  the  dtgnity  of  his  own  cha- 
racter might  suffer  from  the  belief  of  such  an 
aspersion,  he  produced  a  timely  revelation  from 
heaven  to  attest  her  innocence,  and  punished 
her  accusers  as  calunuiiators. 

After  his  de^h,  she  was  regarded  with  great 
veneration  by  the  mussulmans,  as  being  filled 
with  an  extraordinary  portion  of  his  spirit. 
They  gave  her  the  title  of  Mather  of  the  Faith- 
ful, and  consulted  her  on  important  occasions. 
Her  own  father,  when  caliph,  took  her  advice 
concerning  his  appointment  of  Saed  to  be  gene- 
rat,  which  was  opposed  by  Omar;  and  Ayesha 
joined  in  opinion  with  Omar,  in  consequence 
of  which  Saed  was  displaced  for  Amru.  For 
some  reason  with  which  we  arc  not  acquainted, 
she  entertaiitcd  a  great  aversion  for  the  caliph 
Othman ;  and  she  made  use  of  her  growing 
authority  to  form  a  plot  for  his  dethronement, 
with  the  intention  of  placing  in  his  stead  her 
ftivourite  Telha.  She  had  gained  over  a  con- 
siderable party,  when  Othman  was  assassinated 
in  a  sedition  by  another  enemy.  The  succession 
of  All  was  strongly  opposed  by  Ayesha,  who 
had  never  forgiven  his  declaration  against  her 
at  the  time  she  incurred  the  suspicion  of  infide- 
lity. Joined  by  Telha  and  Zobeir  at  Met^, 
she  raised  a  revolt,  under  pretence  of  avenging 
the  murder  of  Othman,  in  which  the  whole 
house  of  Ommijah  concurred.  An  army  was 
levied,  which  marched  towards  Bassora,  with 
Ayesha  at  their  head,  in  a  litter  borne  upon  a 
camel  of  great  strength.  On  arriving  at  a  vil- 
lage called  Jowab,  she  was  saluted  with  the  loud 
harking  of  the  dogs  of  the  place,  which,  remind- 
ing her  of  a  prediction  of  the  prophet,  in 
which  the  dogs  of  Jowab  were  mentioned,  so 
intinudated  hei-,  that  she  declared  her  resolution 


not  to  advance  a  step ;  and  it  was  not  till  a 
number  of  persons  had  been  suborned  to  swear 
that  the  vill^e  had  been  wrongly  named  to  hef) 
and  till  the  artifice  had  been  employed  of  terri- 
fying hv  with  a  report  of  All's  being  in  the 
rear,  that  she  was  prevailed  on  to  proceed. 
When  the  revolters  reached  Bassora,  they  wiro 
met  by  a  party  of  the  inhabitants,  whom  they 
defeated.  A  deputation  then  came  from  the 
city  to  know  their  intentions,  which  Ayesha 
harangued  in  a  long  speech,  with  a  loud  and 
shrill  voice;  but  scarcely  intelligible,  through 
passion.  One  of  the  Arabs  wisely  replied  to 
her,  "  O  mother  of  the  faithful,  the  murdering 
of  Othman  was  a  thing  of  less  moment  than  thy 
leaving  home  on  this  cursed  camel.  God  has 
bestowed  on  iliee  a  veil  and  a  protection ;  but 
thou  hast  rent  the  veil  and  set  the  protection  at 
nought."  She  met  with  other  reproaches  for 
her  conduct,  and  Bassora  refused  to  admit  her. 
In  the  end,  however,  her  troops  gained  pos- 
session of  it.  In  the  mean  time  All  had  assem- 
bled an  army,  with  which  he  marched  against 
the  revolters.  On  his  approach  Zobeir  had  a 
conference  with  him,  which  tetided  to  an  ac- 
commodation. But  Ayesha  violently  opposed 
all  paci£c  counsels,  and  resolved  to  proceed  to 
the  utmost  extremity.  Her  army  was  the  most 
numerous,  though  that  of  Ali  was  superior  io 
military  skill.  A  fierce  battle  ensued,  at  a 
place  called  Horaiba,  in  which  both  Tellia  an^ 
Zobeir  were  slain.  The  combat  still  raged  about 
Ayesha's  camel,  and  an  Arabian  writer  says, 
that  the  hands  of  70  men,  who  successively 
held  its  bridle,  were  cut  off,  and  that  her  litter 
was  stuck  full  of  darts,  so  as  to  resemble  a  por- 
cupme.  The  camel  (from  which  this  day's 
fight  takes  its  name)  was  at  length  haijistrung, 
and  Ayesha  became  a  prisoner.  Ali  had  a 
conference  with  her,  which  commenced  with 
mutual  reproaches  1  at  lengili  he  dismissed  her 
with  great  civility,  and  sent  her  to  Aledina 
under  the  protection  of  his  two  sons,  only  re- 
quiring her  to  live  peaceably  at  home,  and 
never  more  intermeddle  with  state  affairs — a 
prohibition  which  one  of  her  character  would 
probably  consider  as  a  great  severity.  Her 
resentment  afterwards  appeared  in  lipr  refusal  to 
sufler  Hassan,  the  unfortunate,  son  of  Ali,  to  be 
buried  near  the  tomb  of  the  prophet,  which  was 
in  her  property.  She  seems  to  have  regained 
her  influence  in  the  reign  of  the  caliph  Moa- 
wiyah,  who  had  a  long  conference  with  her 
concerning  the  succession  of  his  son  Yezid. 
She  died  soon  after,  in  the  58th  year  of  the 
Hegira,  A.  D.  677,  aged  sixty-scveu;  having 
constantly  experienced  a  high  degree  of  respect 
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from  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  except  at  die 
time  of  tier  imprudent  expedition  against  All. 
Afad.  Univcrs.  Hi  it.  Jifariguy,  Hist.  <Us 
^rahtf. — A. 

AVLIN,  John,  an  Italian  historian  of  the 
fbarteench  century,  was  the  author  of  an  his- 
torv  of  Friuli  from  the  year  136610  the  year 
I3$6.  His  work,  which  is  a  curious  and  use- 
fill  collection  of  facts,  may  be  seen  in  the  third 
volume  of  Muratori's  "  Antiquiiates  Italics 
medii  JE,\\"  printed  Jn  folio  at  Milan,  in  1740. 
Aloreri. — E. 

AYLMER,  or  jELMER,  Johm,  an  Eng- 
lish divine,  bish<^  of  London,  the  younger  son 
of  parents  of  distinction,  resident  at  Aylmer 
hall  in  Norfolk,  was  bom  in  the  year  1511. 
Under  the  patronage  of  Henry  Grey,  marquis 
of  Dorset,  afterwards  duke  of  Suffolk,  he  was 
educated  at  Cambridge.  Having  finished  bis 
studies,  die  marquis  engaged  htm  to  become 
-private  tutor  to  his  chiUrcn,  and  among  the 
Test  to  Lady  Jane  Grey.  This  lady  became, 
under  his  instruction,  so  great  a  proficient  in 
both  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  as  not 
only  to  be  able  to  read  them  with  facility,  but 
«o  write  them  with  elegance.  In  an  interview 
which  Roger  Ascham  had  with  her,  she  ok- 
pressed  great  respect  for  her  preceptor.  "  Mr, 
Elmer,"  says  she,  "  teacheth  me  so  gently,  so 
jileasantly,  with  fair  allurements  to  learning, 
that  I  think  all  the  time  nothing  while  I  am 
with  him." 

In  his  clerical  capacity,  Aylmer  showed 
himself  a  steady  and  zealous  friend  to  the  re- 
formation. In  his  preaching  he  strenuously 
inculcated  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers ;  and 
when,  in  consegucnce  of  his  preferment  to  the 
archdeaconry  of  Stow,  he  obtained  a  scat  in 
the  convocation  held  soon  aft«r  the  secession 
cf  Mary,  he  courageously  <i|)pi)sc(l  the  design 
of  returning  to  popery,  and  with  live  others 
disputed  against  its  fundainental  tenets.  This 
rendered  him  so  obnoxious  to  the  new  govern- 
ment, that  he  thought  it  adviseable  ti>  relinquish 
his  archdeaconry,  and  withdraw  into  a  foreign 
country.  On  his  passage,  he, fortunately  es- 
caped discovery  from  his  pursuers,  though  they 
came  in  search  of  him  into  the  ship  on  which 
he  was  embarked.  While  his  enemies  were 
drinking  wine  out  of  one  end  of  a  large  wine 
cask  with  a  partition  in  the  middle,  he  sat 
concealed  in  the  other.  He  resided,  first  at 
Strasburg,  and  afterwards  iit  Zurich  in  Swit- 
zerland, and  visited  most  of  the  universities  of 
Italy  and  Germany.  Towards  the  end  of  his 
exile  he  seaaonably  employed  himself  in  writ- 
ing an  answer  to  John  Knox's  book  "  agamst 


the  goverrnnent  of  women."  TTih  woHc  was 
written  with  vivacity  snd  learning,  and  was  on 
the  whole  well  calculated  to  gain  tlie  favour  of 
Elizabeth,  who  now  ascended  (he  dirone ;  yet 
it  contained  some  passages  savouring  of  puri- 
tanism,  particglarly  one  exhorting  the  bishops 
to  be  content  with  moderate  incomes,  and  a 
portion  '*  priest-like  not  prince-like."  When 
afterwards  urged  with  this  passage,  he  ^rly 
replied,  "  When  I  was  a  child,  I  spoke  as  a 
child,  atid  thought  as  a  child,"  &c. 

Aylmer  returned  to  his  own  country  soon 
after  Elizabeth's  accession,  and  was  one  of  the 
eight  divines  who  disputed  at  Westminster 
with  as  many  popish  bishops.  In  1562  he  was 
made  archdeacon  of  Lincoln  through  die  favour 
of  Secretary  Cecil,  and  sat  in  the  synod  hoklen 
that  year  for  tlic  settling  of  the  reformed  church. 
He  seems,  however,  co  have  been  awrsc  at 
this  time  from  interfering  much  in  ecclesiastical 
disputes,  aware  of  the  suspicions  under  which 
ix  laboured  from  both  parties ;  and  he  attended 
more  to  his  duties  as  a  justice  of  ilie  peace,  and 
an  ecclesiastical  commissioner.  In  1573  he 
was  made  a  docto^f  divinity  at  Oxford  ;  and 
in  1576  his  long-expected  promotion  to  a  mitre 
took  place,  on  die  removal  of  Dr.  Sandys  from 
London  to  York.  Dr.  Aylmer  succeeded  his 
old  friend  and  fellow-exile  Sandys  in  his  see  of 
London,  and  incurred  some  censure  on  account 
of  a  suit  against  him  for  dilapidations,  which 
he  immediately  commenced,  and  prosecuted  for 
some  years.  Indeed,  a  prudent  regard  to  his 
wordly  interest  was  a  conspicuous  part  of  this 
bishop's  character;  and  in  consequence  he  ac- 
cumulated a  large  property  for  tlie  times,  though 
he  lived  with  a  good  deal  of  magnificence.  It 
■seems  unnecessary  to  enter  into  many  particu- 
lars concerning  his  episcopal  life,  which  was 
rather  that  of  a  man  of  business  than  a  deep 
theologian.  He,' indeed,  made  use  of  the  plea 
of  business  to  the  treasurer  Burleigh,  in  order 
to  excuse  himself  from  undertaking  the  task  of 
answering  the  Jesuit  Campion,  He  seems  to 
have  been  active  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty, 
and  to  have  exerted  great  vigilance  in  preserving 
the  church  from  the  attacks  of  papists  and  puri- 
tans ;  whom,  especially  the  latter,  he  treated 
with  sufficiem  rigour,  so  much  so,  as  not  only 
to  acquire  their  hatred,  but  occasionally  to  in- 
cur admonition  from  the  ruling  powers.  He 
was  involved  in  a  variety  of  disputes  with  re- 
spect both  to  the  temporalities  of  his  see,  aitd 
his  exercise  of  its  spiiitttal  jurisdiction;  so  that 
his  life  was  not  a  very  tranquil  one,  though  his 
spirit  carried  him  through  its  diSictilties.  His 
natuTBl  courage  was  great;  of  which  two  sin- 
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^^r  instanoca  tn  related ;  me,  diat  of  hit 
•Ktiag  ^own  to  have  a  tooth  dnwn,  in  order  to 
tocourage  queen  Eltzabedi  to  Bnbmit  to-  die 
same  opentioa ;  the  other,  that  of  sending  for 
hit  son-in-law,  with  whom  he  had  a  differnuc, 
to  his  closet^  and  there  giving  him  a  sound 
cndgelliog.  Bishop  Aylmer  died  at  Fulham  in 
■594*  at  the  age  of  sevcntr-three,  and  was 
twried  in  St.  Paul's  cadiednl.  Hit  character 
jjeifaapt  staods  higher  in  pgmt  of  learning  and 
ability,  than  of  moral  merit.  He  appears  to 
have  been  sincerely  zealous  in  relinoS)  but  a 
loTCT  of  power  and  of  money,  aiu  possessed 
Mrith  a  haughty  persecuting  spirit.  A  remark- 
able passage  from  his  boob  against  Knox  has 
been  quoted  to  prove  the  liberal  ideas  enter- 
tained at  that  time  of  the  limited  nature  of  the 
Elfish  monarchy,  contrary  to  the  repreaen- 
tations  of  Hnme.  It  is,  inaced,  a  atrong  and 
decisive  one ;  but  it  was  written  when  he  was 
an  exile  among  republicans,  and  when,  as  he 
•aid,  "  he  thought  as  a  child,"  Strjpt'i  Lift 
tf  Biifiep  Ajlmcr.     Biogr.  BritaH.~-A, 

AYMAR,  James,  an  impostor,  bom  at 
St.  Veran  in  Dauphin^,  anracted  much  atten- 
tion, in  France,  towards  the  close  of  the  17th 
century,  by  his  delusions.  He  boasted,  that  he 
was  [wssessed  of  a  divining  rod,  by  means  of 
which  he  could  discover  hioden  treasures,  find 
metallic  mines,  detect  thieves,  adulterers,  &c. 
The  ignoTant  vulgar,  of  all  ranks,  suffered 
diemselves  to  be  deceived  by  these  pretensions : 
Imt  being  invited  from  Lyons  to  Paris,  the 
fiauds  which  he  practised  wera  laid  open,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  confess,  that  he  had  only  used 
his  rod,  to  draw  money  from  the  pockets  of 
the  credulous.  The  fraud  being  detected,  the 
deceiver  returned  to  his  native  obscurity :  and 
the  only  wonder  was,  that,  after  the  detection, 
a  man  of  letters  could  be  found,  who  would  at- 
tempt an  apology  for  the  diviner.  ]3e  Valle- 
mont,  a  man  of  more  science  than  discernment, 
miMished  a  treatise  "  On  the  hidden  physical 
Powers  of  the  Divining  Rod."     Ncttv.  Din. 

AZARIAH,  or  UZZIAH,  one  of  the  kings 
ofjudah,  succeeded  Amaziah  about  810  years 
before  Christ.  He  was  in  the  early  part  of  his 
reign  pious,  and  victorious  over  his  enemies; 
but  at  last  he  became  an  idolater,  and  died  of  a 
I^rosy,  Several  persons  in  the  Jewish  history 
bear  the  name  of  Azariah.  2  Kings,  c.  xv. 
-£.  ' 

AZARIAS,  a  learned  Italian  rabbi,  an  histo- 
rical writer,  lived  in  the  i6th  century.  He 
published  at  Mantua,  in  the  year  1(74,  a  He- 
brew work  entitled  **Mcor  en  Ajim,'*  [the  Light 

VOL.  u 


of  the  Ky«s]  which  treats  of  hiany  particalarE 
in  history  aiid  criticism,  tt  discovers  more  era- 
dition,  and  more  knowledge  of  Christian  books^ 
than  is  commonly  found  among  the  Jews.'  The 
author  examines  many  facts  respecting  chrono- 
logy. The  work  also  contains  a  HtAnt^ 
translation  of  the  book  of  Aristeas  on  the  Sep- 
tuagint.     Buxtarf.  Bibtinth.     Mtrrri.—^. 

AZEVEDO,  Ignatius,  a  Portuguese  Je- 
suit, was  bom  at  Porto,  in  I5«7.  He  was  of 
an  illustrious  family,  and  as  ddest  non  heir  td 
a  large  fortune,  which  he  resigned  in  favour  of 
dte  second  son,  and  devoted  himsdf  to  religion 
in  the  society  of  the  Jesuits  at  Coimbra.  After 
studying  in  several  schools,  and  fulfiUing  for 
many  years  the  ordinary  duties  of  tlie  pro* 
^sion  with  great  reputation,  Awvedo  became 
a  mnsionary.  He  was  deputed  from  Rome  on 
a  misaion  to  the  Indies  and  Srazil,  under  die 
title  of  proQurer-ecBeral  for  those  countries. 
After  one  successful  expedition,  of  which  he 
returned  to  give  an  account  to  die  general  at 
Rome,  he  set  out  upon  a  second  voyage  with 
a  larger  number  of  missionaries.  As  his  ship 
was  sailing,  in  1570,  towards  the  island  of 
Palma,  it  was  attacked  and  taken  by  corsairs, 
who  put  the  whole  company  of  missionaries  t(t 
death.  Azevedo  and  his  thirty-nine  associates 
have  been  honoured  as  martyrs  in  the  church  of 
Romej  and  the  history  of  their  mission  and 
martyrdom  was  published  by  Beauvait,  a  Jesuit* 
in  1744.     Aforeri. — E* 

AZPILCUETA,  Martin, stiroamed  Na- 
VAKKE,  a  Spanish  lawyer,  was  bom  in  1494  at 
VerasoanearPampeluna.  He  was  esteemed  one 
ofthe  most  learned  lawyers  of  his  time.  He  waj, 
successively,  professor  of  jurisprudence  at  Tou- 
louse, Salamanca,  arid  Coimbra,  and  wa$c<»isult- 
ed  from  all  parrs  as  an  oracle  of  law.  His  friend 
Bartholomew  Caranza,  archbishop  of  Toledo, 
beingsummoned  to  the  inquisition  at  Rome  on  a 
charge  of  heresy,  Azpilcueta  went  XO  Rome  at 
eigh^  years  of  age,  to  plead  for  him.  At  this 
advanced  agCjhc  retained  die  fiitl  vigour  ofhis  fa- 
culties, andhis  house  at  Rome  was  the  resort  of 
learned  men.  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  was  frequent- 
ly in  the  number  of  his  visitors.  He  was  so 
charitable  to  the  poor,  that  he  seldom  passed  a 
beggar  without  giving  him  an  alms.  It  is  said, 
that  the  mule,  on  which  he  commonly  rode, 
would  stop  of  his  own  accord,  when  he  saw  a 
beggar.  This  celebrated  lawyer  died  at  Rome, 
in  1^86,  at  the  great  age  of  ninety-two  years. 
A  collection  of  the  works  of  doctor  Navarre 
was  printed  at  Lyons  in  six  volumes  folio  in 
1597,  and  at  Vemce  in  i6oa.  NicqI.  Antonia 
Biblieth.  Htspan.  Moreri,~-h. 
3» 
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AZZO.PoRTlus.anemmeatltaliaii lawyer,  nearest  hla  tune,  aod  team  to  be  ui  i4Ic  tale. 

ivas  a  Bolognese,  and  held  the  professor^p  of  Neither  does  there  appear  to  be  any  foundation 

jurisprudence  in  that  city  from    iioo  to  his  for  the  opinion  that  he  for  a  time  left  Bologna, 

death',  which  probably  happened  not  long  after  and  was  professor  at  Montpdlier.     Azzo  was 

I230.     He  was  the  disciple  of  Bassiano,  but  the  audior  of  a  "  Summary  of  the  Code  and 

far  surpassed  the  fame  of  his  master.     It  is  said  the  Institutes,"  of  which  there  have  been  many 

diat  the  great  number  of  his  scholars  obliged  editions.    This  work  wa^  so  much  valued  near 

him  to  lecture  in  the  square  of  San  Stephano  ;  his  time,  that  no  one  could  obtain  the  degree  of 

and  that  in  his  time  Bologna  possessed  ro,000  jurisconsult  who.  had  it  not  in  his  possession ;. 

■tndents.   He  was  extremely  assiduous  in  at-  and  at  a  later  period,  the  learned  Giavina  says 

tendance  <hi  his  school,  and  so  fond  of  his  em-  of  it,  "  The  Summary  of  Azza  is  a  work  sa 

ployment,  that  he  said  he.  was  never  ill  but  in  ingenious  and  profound,  that,  although  wHtten 

the  vacations.     He  was  prone  to  passion,  and  in  a  barbarous  age,  we  cannot,  even  with  all 

did  not  exercise  moderation  in  confuting  liis  our  present  erudition,  be  safely  without  it."- 

opponents.     A  story  has   been  current,  that  (De  Orig.  Jur.  vol.  I.  p.  oj.)    There  has  be- 

bnce  in  the  beat  of  debate  he  threw  a  candle-  sides  been   printed   the    "  introduction  to  tbft 

stick  at  the  head  of  his  antagonist,  and  chanced  Code,"  collected  by  one  of  his  scholars;    an<t 

to  kill  him.  and  that  he  was  capitally  punished  several  of  his  writings  remain  in  mamiscript^ 

in  consec^u^Dce  of  this  rash  action  i   but  this  J',  Sarli  dt  Profiu,     BmeJi'     Ttraiue^. — A> 
jtircumitance  is  not  mentiooed  by  dw  writers 
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JjAADIN,  Mahomet  Gebet  Amali, 
•  celebrated  Persian  doctor,  was  the  editor  of 
Kn  abridginciit  of  civil  and  canon  Uw,  entitled, 
*'  'J'he  Summary  of  Abbas,"  becauBe  it  was 
written  by  the  command  of  Abbas  the  Great. 
This  work  consists  of  twenty  boolcs,  five  of 
which  were  written  by  Baadin,  the  rest  by  one 
of  his  disciples  under  his  direction.  CharSn't 
Travelt.     Aforeri. — E, 

BABA,  a  famoqs  impostor  of  Turcomania^ 
appeared  ainone  the  Mahometans,  in  the  city 
of  Amasia,  in  the  year  of  the  begira  6^8>  or  of 
Christ  1240.  He  required  from  his  toUowert 
this  profession  of  faidi :  "  There  is  but  one 
God,  and  Baba  is  his  messenger."  The  Ma-' 
bomctsns,  enraged  to  see  their  prophet  Chussup- 
idantcd,  made  -every  eSbrt  to  siezc  the  person 
of  Baba,  but  in  vain;  for  his  followers  were  so 
Qumerous,  that  he  was  soon  able  to  raise  a 
large  army,  with  which  he  ravaged  and  pil- 
laged a  great  patt  of  Natolia.  At  last,  however,, 
the  Mahometans  calling  in  the  assistance  of  the 
Europeans,  pursued  him  with  such  vigour, 
that  ho  was  entirely  routed,  and  his  sect  di*. 
spersed-  D'Htrbetat,  Bihtioth.  Orientale. — E.  . 
BABIN,  Francis, bom  at  Angers  in  1651, 
the  son  of  an  advocate  in  that  city,  was  esteem- 
ed a  skilful  canonist,  and  a  profound  theologian. 
He  was  elected  professor  of  divinity  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Angers  at  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
and  read  lectures  to  numerous  classes  for  twen- 
ty years.  Eeing,  in  1706,  appointed  by  the 
bishop  of  Angeis  one  of  his  grand  vicars,  he 
was  employed  by  that  prelate  to  reduce  into 
fotm  the  minutes  of  the  conferences  of  the  dio-. 
cese.  The  work  was  published  in  eighteen 
volumes,  i3mo>  and  is  much  esteemed,  for  its 
clear  method,  and  the  easy  simplicity  of  its 
style.  In  1697,  Babin  published  in  4to.  with-' 
out  the  name  of  the  author  or  printer,  ■"  A 
Narrative  oi  what  passed  in  the  University  of 
Angers  on  the  Subjects  of  Jansenism  and  Car- 
tesianism."  He  received  from  Louis  XIV.  a 
pension  of  aooalivrcs,  and  was  appointed  to 
several  honourable  and  lucrative  offices,  which 
he  enjoyed  till  hb  death,  in  1734.  at  the  age  of 
ciglity-three-     Babia  was  so  highly  esteemed 


for  his  accuiate  knowledge  and  Boand  jndg' 
raent,  that  be  was  frequently  consulted-  on  ec- 
clesiastical questions  and  cases  of  conscience, 
and  he  retained  his  faculties  in  their  hill  vigour 
to  the  last.  Jturnal  de  Trtvouie,  1743.  J^t^'. 
reri. — E. 

BABIN  GTON,  GettvASE,  an  En^ish 
bishop,  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  i6th  cen- 
tury, was,  according  to  some,  a  native  of  Not- 
tinghamshire (Fuller's  Abel  Redivivus,  p^  455t 
and  his  Church  Hist.  p.  56.),  according  to 
others,  of  Devonshire.  (luicke's  Catalogue  of- 
Bishops  in  Antiquities  of  Exeter ;  and  Prince's 
Worthies  of  Devon,  p.  87.)  He  was  educated' 
in  Trinity  College,  at  Cambridge,  where  be 
became  a  celebrated  preacher.  He  yras  domestic 
chaplain  to  Henry  Earl  of  Pembroke,  president 
of  the  council  in  the  marches  of  Wales^ 
While  he  was  in  this  station  he  is  said  (Brief 
View  of  the  State  of  the  Churqh  of  England, 
by  Sir  J.  Harringlon;  Loud.  i3mo.  1653* 
p.  128.  Wood's  Athen.  Ox.  Col.  704.  Bal- 
laid's  Memoirs  of  British  Ladies,  second  edit. 
p..  184-]  to  have  assisted  the  Lady  Mary  Sid- 
ney, countess  of  Pembroke,  in  her  English 
metrical  version  of  the.psahns  of  David ;  and, 
whatever  were  that  lady's  learning,  or  poerical 
talents,  it  was  no  discredit  to  her  to  receive  as- 
sistance from  the  bishop,  in  giving  an  exact 
veniion  of  difficult  passages.  Through  Uie 
interest  of  his  patron.  Dr.  Babington  was  ap- 
pointed treasurer  of  the  church  of  Landaff',  and 
was  afterwards,  in  1591,  advanced  to  that  bi- 
shopric, whence  he  was  successively  translated 
to  the  see  oi  Exeter,  and  of  Worcester.  After 
remaining  in  the  latter  diocese  thirteen  vears, 
he  died  in  1610;  but,  though  he  had  repaired 
the  cathedral,  and  left  to  it,  as  a.  legacy,  hii 
valuable  library,  he  was  burled  without  a  mo- 
nument. He  IS  highly  extolled  for  bis  learning 
and  piety,  and  for  his  ireedom  from  indolence, 
pride,  and  covctousness  .  but .  nnfortunatciy  for 
his  character  in  the  latter  respect,  it  is-  recorded 
(Prince's  Wonhics  of  Devon,  p.  88.)  that  he 
did  an  irreparable  injury  to  the  bishopric  of 
Exeter,  by  alicnaring  from  it  the  rich  manor  of 
Crcdiloh,  in  Devonshire.     Bishop  Babingt'on,  is 
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•aid  to  have  been  a  paihetk;  pretclier.  Speci-  Aatioch  asserted,  that  thronrii  die  praven  of 

meni  ofhistaleott  are  preserved  in  his  worlu*  St.  Babylas  die  edifice  had  been  strocc  widi 

puUishcdin  i6i5andio37,containing,  "Com-  lightning.     Julian,  however,  imputed  die  fire 

fbrtable  Notes  on  the  Pentateuch ;"  an  "  Expo*  to  the  Christians,  and  treated  them  with  sevo- 

sition    of  the    Creed,    Commandments,    and  rity.     Eusek.  Hiiti  Eccl.  lib.  vi.   c.  29,  ^9. 

lord's    Prayer  ;"    a    "  Conference  between  Cnryteit,  torn.  ii.  p.  669.  oral.  48.     Jtdia*. 

Man's  Frailty  and  Faidi ;"  and  *'  Three  Scr-  Misopegont  p.  361.     Jmmatnu  Afar.  lib.  xxii. 

mons."  These  pieces  arc  written  in  the  quaint  c.   it,   13.    BajU.    Idoreri.     GlhheWs  Sht, 

ityk  of  the  times,  and  arc  more  to  be  respected  ch.  23. —  E. 

for  thnr  piety  than  admired  for  their  literary        BACCHINI,  Benedict,  a  learned  Itajisa 

nemt.    FmUn.    GaduiiM  dt  Prmsulibia,   &agT.  monk  of  the  17th  eeatary,  was  bom  at  Bo^ 

jBrtfos.— E>  San  Donino,  in.  the  duchy  ai  Panna,  in  tbe  year 

BAAYLAS,  a  Christian  tushop  and  narlyr,  1651.     He  receircd    bis.  early  cdticatioa    at 

flourished  ill  die  third  centtity  under  Ifae  eoi-  Pama,  aad  at  sixteen  year?  of  age  entered  into 

peior  Gordtan.     He  wac  chosen  to  the  see  of  the  osAa  of  St.  fienedicc  in  the  monastery  of 

Antiocb  in  the  year  238,  and  governed  tha^  MoHMi-Casm,  where  he  studied  so  inientdy  ' 

(dnmii  about  tbirteciL  yeais,  when  he  Ml  in  the  aa  to  injure  Ms  health.    Being,  chosen,  secretary 

peiiecution   of  Decius.     Ancient  writers  arc  to  Arcioni,  abbot  of  die  Benedictiacs  of  Fcr> 

not  terood  concexning  the  manner  of  hts  death,  rara,  he  accompanied  him  to-  Arexzo,  Veuoc» 

^useUus  and  Jerom.  assert  that  he  died  is  pri-  Padtis,  and  other  cities,  whcitt  he  becaiae  ac- 

sen  i  Chrysostom,  who  has  celebrated  lus  mo-  cHiaintcd  with  many  leamed  men.     ScttUi^  at 

OiDry,  says  that  he  was  brought  out  of  prison,  Parma,  he  resigned  fais  ofioe  of  seeretaryt  ani 

anA^  conflicted  to  capital   punishment.     Epi-  devoted  himseli  to  stady.     Here  he  pubtisbed  > 

jdunius,  Sozomen,  and  Thcodoret,  c»ly  men-  periodical  literary  journal,  in  wbicfa  be  disco* 

lion  him  in  general  terms  as  a  martyr.    Chry-  vcred  great  lean^ing  and  jadgmcnt,  but  whicb 

aoinxn  extols  bis  courage  in  idusiiw  entrance  created  him  numerous  enemies,  soiac  oi-vAam 

into  the  church  to  an  emperor,  who  bad  stained  had  sufficient  interest  with  the  duke  of  ParaMt 

bis  hands  with  the  blood  of  a  lung's  son,  whom  to  procare  from  him  a  seotaicc  of  banjshmcat 

Be  had  icceived  at  an  hostage,  and  supposes  that  from  hb  territory,    fiacchini  retired  to  Mod^ 

llkia  rofiual  was  the  cause  of  hisdeath ;  mxd  this  im ;  aod  the  duke  of  Modeoa  soon,  aftawaid* 

in  siniposed  to  reftx  to  the  emperor  Philip,  wha  took  Mm  imdcr  his  patrooa^  and  madt  hini' 

B«t  mc  yoonff  Gordian,  his  coDeeuCi  to  death,  his  historiographer  and  libranao.  la  the  finmer- 

■In  confirmation  of  this  supposition  it  is  obi  capacity,  he  investigated   the  genealim^  aad 

served,  diat  Ensebiui  spealu  of  a  bishop,  who  histixT  of  the  house  m  Este,  and  c(dlc«tca  lavgs 

ivould  not  permit  l^ilip  to  enter  Into  the  cbiirch,  matcnds,  which,  upon  his  resigning  this  3t3ti<ut- 

till  be  had  confi»sed  his  sins,  and  placed  himself  to  take  the  abbacy  of  the  Benedictines  of  Mo- 

inuM^  the  penitents.     But  Chrysostoni   does  dena,  he  transferred  to  hi&  illustnous  successor, 

aot  mention  the  emperor  to  whom  this  hap-  Mnratori.     In  170J,  he  founded  at  Moden& 

peoad,  nor  Eusebius  the  bishop  who  treated  an  academy  of  eccleviattical  litetatuTC.     After 

Urn  in  this  manner.     It  is  also  doubtful,  whe-  some  other  changes  of  situation,  he  was  elected 

Att  the  emperor  Philip  was  a  Christian,  and  professor  of  ecclesiastic  history  in  die  univep- 

siill  more,  whether  he  ever  submitted  to  public  sity  of  Bolo^ia,  where  he  di^,  at  the  age  o& 

penance.    The  whole  story,  therefore,   mta  serenty,  in  Oieyear  1721.    Bacchini  was  cHt» 

vpon  uncertain  ground.     The  tomb  of  Baby  las  of  the  most  celebrated  scholars  of  his  age:  his 

Inving  been  removed  from  Antioch    to   the  kaming  was  universal,  and  his  taste  refined., 

grove  of  a  temple  of  Apollo,   and  a  church  In  his  youth,  his  eloquence  was  much  admired* 

.«rccted  over  his  remains,  die  oracle  was  si-  and  be  would  have  been  one  of  the  first  preacb- 

lenced,  by  the  presence,  as  was  supposed,  of  ers  of  the  age,   had  not  his  want  of  healdv 

this  saint  s  body,  but  more  probably,  as  Van  obliged  him  to  quit  the  ministry.    He  was  a- 

Dais  conjectures  (De  Oraculis,  p.  441-),  bv  an  great  dieologian  and  canonist,  and  was  deeply 

apprehension  of  the  priests,  that  the  Christians,  read  in  every  branch  of  ecclesiastical  philology: 

-vho  daily  visited  the  tomb  of  the  martyr,  would  he  possessed  great  skill  in  deciphering  ancient 

detect  their  impo^re.   Julian  soon  afterwards  manuscripts ;   and  he  was  esteemed  an  exact 

demolished  this  church,  and  the  Christians  re-  and  penetrating  critic.     Beside  the  journal  al- 

moved  the  relics  of  their  saint  in  triumph  to  ready  mention^,  ^whtdi  commenced  at  I^rma 

Antiocb.     The  night  following,  the  temple  of  in  1086,  and  was  continued  to  1690,  and  which 

Ap<iU9  was.  consumed,  and  the  Christiaas  of  was  afterwardi  tesmned  at  Modeoa  Sam  i6gs 
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to  1A971  and  remsins  in  nine  rohmm  4(0. 
Bacchini  vrvott,  in  Italian*  **  Tbe  History  of 
tfaa  AeticdicriiK  Monastery  of  Polironi,"  and  in 
Latin,  "  De  Sistrorum  Figuris  ac  DifierentiS," 
4to.  BBnoRiK,  1691;  and  rcpmtrd  atUcrecht, 
4»o.  1696,  with  remarka  by  Toilius:  *' De 
Ecclcsiasticx  Htcrarchix  Originibns,"  4ta. 
Moclbme,  tjo^  ;  with  other  small  pieces. 
y»tirnal  lU  krnisff,  tom.  riii.  Biblielhegme  hat. 
torn.  Viii.     Tirabatchi.    Morer't. — E. 

BACCHYLIDES,  a  Greek  poet,  nephew 
of  Simonides,  was  a  native  of  the  i^and  of 
Ccos,  and  flourished  in  the  Svd  Olympiad^ 
^outB.  C.  452.  He  is  reckoned  the  Inst  of 
the  nine  femoui  lyric  poets  of  ancient  Greece  ; 
not  in  merit,  for  king  Hiero  is  said  to  have  pre- 
fcrrcd  his  compositions  to  those  of  Pindar. 
They  consisted  of  hymns,  odes,  and  epigrams. 
Tbey  abounded  in  moral  sentimenr,  with  the 
pnri^  of  which  the  emperor  Julian,  according 
•o  Ainmianu>  Marcellinus,  was  so  much  de- 
lighted, that  he  was  frequently  accustomed  to 
rc^ac  his  verseB.  Horace  is  said' to  have  imi- 
B led  him  in  some  of  his  [Hcces,  paiticularly  in 
■he  prophecy  of  Nerensj  which  was  suggested 
by  the  Greek  poet's  vaticination  of  Cassandra. 
Nothing  remaint  of  Baccliylidn  but  some 
fivgmentt.  fatsm  de  PeSt.  Grae>  LtHus  Gy* 
raidm. — A. 

BACX^YHUS)  a  Christian  divme  in  the 
Mcond  century,  bishop  of  Corinth,  distineuished 
bimielf  in  the  controversy,  which  tn  this  early 
age  of  die  church  arose  concerning  the  time  of 
ealebtating  rfie  festival  of  Easter.  He  wrote  a 
letter  upon  diis  subjea  in  the  name  of  the  bn- 
riiops  of  Achaia,  which  Jerom,  who  says  that 
this  writer  flourished  under  the  emperor  Seve- 
ns, calls  an  elegant  book.  Eusebius  mentions 
Bacchylns  togctner  with  Pblycratcs,  bishop  of 
Ephcsus,  Snapion  bishop  of  Antioch  and 
.  others,  who  "  had  left  testimonies  of  the  ortho- 
doxy of  their  faith  in  writing ;"  his  works  arc 
test.  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecd.  lib.  v.  c.  22,  23.  Ht- 
wroH.  de  Vtr.  III.  c.  44.  Dupin,  Lardner. 
— E. 

BACH,  a  very  eminent  musical  family  in 
Germany,  which  lias  furnished  a  succession  of 
great  peribrmers  and  composers  for  more  than 
two  hundred  years.  The  following  individuals 
of  it  are  worthy  of  biographical  commemo- 
ntion. 

John  Sebastian  Bach,  son  of  Idtm.  Am- 
brose Bach,  musician  to  the  court  and  senate  of 
Eisenach,  was  bom  in  that  city  in  1685.  He 
was  early  latight  the  practice  of  the  harpsichord 
hj  his  eldest  brorfier  John -Christopher,  and  at 
tae  ag«  of  eighteen  was  appointed  fint  orgatiist 


of  tfie-iw«  church  of  Amsfitdr.  Tn  l7o9'fiv 
settled  at  Weimar,  and  became  chamMr-ntl'- 
sieian  and  cODTT'tKganiEt  to  the  duke  ;  aad 
afterwards  hi*  concert-master.  Dnring  his  re- 
sidence at  Weimar,  the  celcbiated  French  or- 
ganist,. Marchand,  arriving  at  Dresden,  aftet 
having  vanquished  all  the  performers  of  diat 
chss  in  France  and  Italy,  oflered  to  pky  widl 
any  German  whom  the  Icing  of  Pol^id  should 
nominate.  No  Dresden  organist  choosing  to 
enter  the  lists,  Sebastian  Bach  was  sent  for  ironi 
Weimar,  who  came  immediately:,  and  obtained 
a' decisive  victory  over  the  challenger.  He  be- 
came, in  r7i7,  chapd-mastcr  to  Oie  prince  of 
Anhalt  Cothen  ;  in  1733,  music-director  at 
Leipsic,  and  chapel-mastcr  to  the  duke  of 
Wcissenfels.  As  a  peiformer  on  the  oi^an  he 
was  rfie  rival  of  Handd,  and  has  been  reckoned 
even  superior  to  him.  PHs  compositions  for 
the  harpsichord  and  organ,  and  his  Canons'; 
have  given  him  the  character  of  many  great 
musicians  in  one:  profband  in  science,  fntile 
in  fancy,  and  fbnd  of  all  diar  was  new  and 
difficult  in  harmony.  He  died  at  Leipsic  itl 
1754,  and  left  behind  him  a  school  comprising 
dl  the  principal  organists  of  Germany,  ana 
four  sons,  all  musicians  of  great  exceUencc. 
HauiHits.  Burnefs  Hist,  of  Music,  aild  A£usi~ 
cal  Tour  in  Germany,  fjfc. — A. 

CRARtEs  Philip  Emmanuel  BacM,  se- 
cond son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Wrimar 
in  1714.  He  was  originally  designed  for  a  ci- 
vilian, and  studied  the  law  at  Leipsic  and 
Ftankfon  on  the  Oder ;  but  his  natural  pro- 
pensity to  music  was  so  decided,  that  his  &ther 
consented  that  he  should  make  it  his  profession. 
While  studying  at  Frankfort,  he  composed  and 
Erected  the  music  at  the  academy  there,  and  at 
all  public  musical  exhibitions.  He  went  to 
Berlin  in  1738,  where  his  talents  obtained  tlio 
notice  of  the  prince-royal  (the  great  Frederic)* 
who,  on  his  accession  in  1740,  took  him  into 
his  service.  At  Berlin  he  composed  a  great 
number  of  works,  chiefly  for  the  harpsichord, 
in  which  he  displayed  a  style  of  his  own,  rich 
in  invention,  taste  and  teaniing,  and  crowded 
with  new,  and  sometimes  far-fetched  ideas. 
He  continued  near  thirty  years  at  Berlin,  though 
the  king  was  himself  attached  to  a  different 
style  of  music,  and  did  not  rank  him  according 
to  his  merit.  But  he  was  married  in  that  capi- 
tal; and  his  wife  and  children  being  reckoned 
subjects  of  Phissia,  and,  according  to  its  slavish 
maxims,  not  capable  of  leaving  it  widiout  the 
king's  permission,  it  was  not  till  1767  that  he 
was  allowed  to  remove  with  his  family  to  Ham- 
burg ^here  die  place  of  music-director  was 
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conferred  iipon  him.  t>r.  Buraey  found  h!m 
there  in  1773,  and  was  favoured  by  him  widi 
some  performances  on  the  clavichord,  which 
he  animated  with  the  enthusiasm  of  genius. 
*'  During  this  time"  (says  the  writer)  "  he 
grew  so  animated  and  ptsitiieJ,  that  he  not 
only  played  hot  looked  like  on«  inspired.  His 
^yes  were  fixed,  his  under  lip  fell,  and  drops  of 
effervescence  distilled  from  his  countenance. 
He  said,  if  lie  were  to  be  set  to  work  frequently 
in  this  manner,  he  should  grow  young  again.  ' 
fiach  was  then  fifty-nine.  Dr.  Bumey  charac- 
terises him  as  not  only  one  of  the  greatest  com- 
Eosers  that  ever  existed  lor  keyed  instruments, 
ut  the  best  plaver  in  point  of  expression. 
Buritey't   Afus-    Tour  in    Gertrwm,   and  Hut. 

Music,  ir.-A, 

John  Christian  Bach,  another  of  tlie 
sons  of  Tohn-Eoianuel,  was  a  scholar  of  his 
brother  btnanuej,  and  became  a  fine  pcrfoimer 
on  keyed  instruments.  He  went  to  Italy,  and 
raised  himself  a  great  reputation  by  his  dramatic 
compositions  in  music.  The  empress-<]ueen 
appointed  him  organist  to  the  duomo  of  Milan. 
He  came  over  to  England  in  1763,  and  coin- 
posed  operas,  which  were  highly  admired  by  all 
true  judges,  for  the  richness  of  the  harmony, 
th,e  ingenious  texture  of  the  parts,  and  the  natu- 
ral elegance  of  the  melody.  He  was  the  first 
composer  who  seems  to  have  observed  the  law 
of  contrast  as  a  principle,  having  generally, 
after  a  rapid  and  noisy  passage,  introduced  a 
slow  and  soothing  one.  He  was  particularly 
original  in  his  symphonies,  and  in  the  accom- 
paniments of  his  pieces.     Bumey  Hist.  Afus. 

■  BACHOVIOS;  Reinier,  a  German  civir 
Han,  bom  at  Cologne  in  1544,  resided  at  Leip- 
sic,  where  he  suflered  persecution  for  his  reli- 
gious principles.  Having  for  many  years  ex- 
ercised his  profession,  and  occupied  public 
offices,  with  credit,  he  was  compelled  to  relin- 
quish them,  hccau  c  he  chose  to  profess  the 
ooctrincN  of  Calvin  rather  than  those  of  Lu- 
ther. Findrnig  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
leaving  Leipsic  on  account  of  the  popular  odium 
which  his  religious  tenets  brought  upon  him, 
he  went  into  the  Palatinate,  where  he  found  in 
the  elector  a  generous  patron.  At  Heidelberg 
he  enjoyed  several  honourable  and  profitable 
posts  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1614. 
He  wrote  a  theological  tract,  entitled  "  The 
Catechism  of  the  Palatinate,"  in  which  he 
largely  cited  the  wriiings  of  the  fathers  in  de- 
fense of  Calvinism.  Melchler  jidam.  Vlt.Ju- 
risc.  Germ.  Baylt.  Morcri. — E, 
BACHOVIUS,  Reinier  or  Reikhard, 


the  son  of  die  fbmter,  was  professor  of  civil 
law  in  the  university  of  Hciddberg,  and  obtain- 
ed distinction  among  the  civilians  of  his  time. 
His  COD  temporaries  pass  high  encomiums  upon 
his  talents,  and  particularly  remark,  that  he 
excelled  more  ip  overthrowing  the  opinions  of 
others,  than  in  supporting  his  own.  After  oc- 
cupying the  professorial  chair  with  credit  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years,  when,  in  1622, 
Count  Tilly  took  Heidelberg,  and  the  Elector 
Faiaiine  dissolved  the  university,  Bachovius  left 
the  city.  Having  corresponded  with  the  learned 
Cunseus,  professor  at  Leyden,  he  applied  to 
faim  to  obtain  for  him  permission  to  read  lec- 
tures in  that  university,  but  widiout  success- 
He  made  an  attempt  equally  unsuccessful  to 
establish  himself  as  a  lecturer  in  Strasburg. 
Returning  to  Heidelberg,  after  having  met  wiui 
much  vexation  and  numerous  disappointmentSt 
chiefly  owing  to  his  protestantism,  he  thought 
it  his  dutv,  or  found  it  convenient,  to  tetum 
into  the  Dosom  of  the  cathohc  church :  the 
elector  re-established  the  uniyersity;  and  Ba< 
chovlus  was  restored  to  his  office,  widi  it's 
emoluments.  The  particulars  of  bis  life  from 
this  period  are  unknown.  His  works  are^ 
"  Exercitatlones  ad  Partem  posteriorem  Ou- 
liados  Fabri,"  published,  in  folio,  in  1624: 
"  Dc  Action i bus,"  1616;  "  De  Fignoribos  et 
Hypothecis,"  1627  ;  "  Disputaliones  de  variis 
Juris  civilis  Matents,"  8vo.  Heidelberg,  1604. 
*'  In  Institutionum  Juris  Justinian!  Libros  qua- 
tuor  Comment^rii, '  4to.  Francf.  1628  i  and 
other  law  tracts.  Bayli,  Marirt,  Nonv.  Dicl% 
Hitt.~-E. 

BACICI,  a  painter,  whose  real  name  was 
Gio  Baptista  Gauli,  was  bom  at  Genoa 
in  i6^g.  His  parents,  who  were  of  mean 
condition,  died  of  the  plague,  and  left  him  at  an 
early  age  quite  destitute.  Coming  one  day 
with  his  port'follo  under  his  arm  out  of  the 
workshop  of  Borgonzone,  he  saw  a  galley 
■ready  to  depart  for  Rome  with  the  envoy  of  the 
repuDJic.  He  requested  to  be  admitted:  and  on 
the  captain's  refusal,  he  applied  to  the  envoy 
himself,  who  ordered  him  a  place  among  hts 
d£>mestlcs.  Arriving  at  Rome  about  the  age  of 
fourteen,  he  was  placed  by  the  envoy  with  a 
picture- merchant,  where  he  became  known  to 
the  celebrated  Bernini.  This  artist,  admiring 
the  proofs  he  gave  of  genius,  patronised  him, 
and  procured  him  employ  as  a  portrait-painter, 
in  which  branch  he  greatly  excelled.  He  was 
enabled  to  take  a  house  and  maintain  himself 
with  credit;  and  at  twenty  he  painted  liis  first 
history-piece,  which  was  much  noticed,  and 
procured  him  an  advantageous  marriage.     H« 
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JKKMt  rose  to  the  hirimt  credit  in  his  art.  Ber- 
niiu  introduced  faun  to  pope  Alexander  VII. 
who  sat  to  him,  and  gave  him  free  admission 
to  his  palace.  He  was  preferred  to  several  cX" 
pital  painters  for  die  great  work  of  the  dome  of 
Ae  Jesuit's  church,  which  he  was  five  years  in 
6iushiag,  but  wfuch  gained  him  universal  ap- 
plause. Sonnets  were  made  in  his  praise,  and 
his  company  was  gcncialty  sought  after,  to 
irtiich  ijre  stroag  sense  and  Tivacity  of  his  con- 
versation much  contributed.  He  seems  to  have 
been  fully  sensible  of  his  own  value,  and  set  a 
high  piicc  on  his  performances;  and  if  any 
'  dispute  or  hesitation  arose  in  the  payment,  he 
was  apt  to  fly  into  traospons  of  impatience. 
He  was  invited  to  his  native  city  in  order  to 
paint  Hk  hall  of  the  town-house,  but  the  price 
fie  demanded  caused  the  work  to  be  given  to 
another.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  employ- 
ment pressed  on  him  from  all  quarters,  which 
be  executed  with  wonderful  quickness  and  dex- 
terity. An  extraordinary  proof  of  his  skill  is 
mentioned  i  that  of  painting,  at  the  request  of 
the  manjuis  Lm^iizo  Centurioni,  hb  uncle 
Hippolito,  geoeral  of  the  gallies  of  Genoa, 
who  had  bwn  dead  twenty  years,  and  whom 
he  had  never  seen.  By  repeated  attempts  and 
alterations,  from  the  nephew's  descnption,  he 
made  a  portrait  so  like  as  to  be  recognised  by 
all  the  Genoese  who  were  acquaintniwith  the 
oiiginal.  faciei  had  a  domestic  misfortune 
which  caused  hJin  for  some  time  to  lay  aside 
the  pencil.  Finding  his  son  Lorenzo  one  day 
amusing  himsdf  with  his  companions  instead 
of  going  to  his  business  at  the  office  of  an  ad- 
vocate, ne  gave  him  a  box  oh  the  car ;  which 
the  young  man  took  as  such  a  heinons  affront 
that  he  went  and  threw  himself  into  the  Tiber. 
Bacici's  rapidity  of  execution  at  length  in- 
jured both  his  health  and  reputation.  When 
at  tl»c  age  of  sixty-seven,  he  painted  in  two 
months  the  dome  of  the  church  of  the  Santr 
,  Apostoli.  Three  years  afterwards,  heating  him- 
self with  placing  the  cartoons  for  the  mosaics 
in  the  little  cu]>ola  of  St.  Peter's,  he  fell  into  a 
,  fever,  which  carried  him  off  at  the  age  of  se- 
venty, in  April  1709.  His  character  as  an 
artist  is  ihut  of  a  strong  but  irregular  eenius, 
indefatigable,  a  good  colourist,  skillful  m  the 
art  of  forc-shortning,  whence  his  figures  have 
wonderhil  relief,  and  seem  to  come  out  of  the 
canvas,  but  often  inconvct  in  the  drawing, 
heavy  in  his  outline,  and  a  mannerist  in  the 
drapery.  His  original  stn>ng  manner  was  lat- 
terly changed  by  the  advice  of  Bernini  to  a 
clearer  tone  of  colouring,  but  to  the  injury  of 
fab  peculiar  exccUence.    His  fone  was  in  por- 


trait, of  which  he  painted  a  vast  number; 
among  them,  sevei)  popes  and  aU  the  cardinals 
of  his  time.  His  histoij-pieces  are  almost  all 
in  chordies  in  Rome.  The  four  angles  of  tht 
cupola  of  saint  Agnes,  and  the  dome,  angles, 
arcade,  and  tribune  of  (he  Jesuits*  church,  are 
some  of  the  principal.  lyArgenvillt,  Fits  des 
Pe!ntres.~A. 

BACON,  Robert,  sometimes  confounded 
with  Roger  BacoA,  an  English  divine,  floi>« 
fished  in  the  13th  century.  Having  first  stu- 
died at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  completed  Wis 
education,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  times, 
at  Paris,  he  settled  at  Oxford,  where  he  reaj 
divinity  lectures,  and  became  a  famous  preach- 
er. He  is  chiefly  memorable  for  a  sermon 
which  he  preached  before  Henry  III.  at  Oxford 
in  1233.  That  prince  having  given  great  of- 
fence to  the  English  nobility  and  clergy,  by  the 
confidence  which  he  placed  in  Peter  de  Rupi- 
bus,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  by  the  indul- 
gence, which,  under  the  influence  of  that  pr^ 
late,  he  gave  to  foreigners,  particularly  the- 
Poictcvins,  he  called  a  parliament  at  Oxford,, 
at  which  the  barons,  though  repeatedly  sum- 
moned, refused  to  attend.  Robert  Bacony  who 
was  appointed  to  preach  before  the  king,  freely 
reproved  him  for  his  partiality  to  strangers,  an* 
plainly  told  him,  that  the  public  discontent 
could  only  be  removed  by  dismissing  from  hiy 
councils  Peter  de  Rupibus.  The  king  is  saitt 
to  have  been  so  much  impressed  by  this  address, 
as  to  discover  a  disposition  to  listeni  to  the 
complaints  of  his  nobles.  Robert  Bacon  en- 
joyed the  fi-ici«lship  and  patronage  of  Edmuodi 
Rich,  called  St.  Edmund,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  after  his  decease  In  1240,  wrote 
hfs  tifc.  He  was  also  the  author  of  sundry 
commentaries,  sennons,  and  lectures.  He  is 
said  by  some  writers  to  have  been  the  brother' 
of  Roger  B^on,  hot  that  celebrated  man  was. 
bom  m  1214,  and  Robe  It  died  i«  1248  at  an 
advanced  age;  whence  there  must  have  been 
about  forty  years  difft rence  in  ihe  times  of  their 
birth,  and  it  is  hardly  credible  that  they  couli 
have  been  brothers.  There  are  few  names 
eonceming  which  there  is  more  confusistr 
among  our  English  historians  than  the  Bacons 
of  the  thirteentS  century.  Pin  de  Illust.  Ang. 
8er.  p.  318.  M.  Pans.  Hiit.  vol.  ii.  p.  747.. 
ed.  1640.  fol;    S'ogr.  Brit. — E. 

BACON,  Roger,  a  celebrated  English- 
monk  of  the  Franciscan  order,  for  ihc  rime  in 
which  he  lived  a  prodigy  of  knoudedge,  was- 
born  in  the  year  1214  at  Ilchoster  in  Somerset- 
shire. In  order  to  discover  how  far  this  splen- 
did luminacy,  which  dazzled  the  feeble  sight.  oS. 
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4t9  *ge  in  which  it  inmred,  sfMBA  wnh  bor>  awn — in  constmcting  inttrnmeiiti,  eoUee^^ 

'Vowea  ligltt,  k  will  be  iKcntuy  to  inquire  par-  books,    snd  makine  experiments  of  variooi 

ticularly  concerniug  ike  early  sources  of  hi*  kinds.    It  has  been  doubttd,  whedier  these  cx» 

knowlctige.     The    nniTcraity  of  Oxford,    in  periments  were  made  at  Paris,  or  at  Oxford ) 

vhich  Roger  Bacon  received  the  rudimQnts  of  but  the  probability  is  in  &TOur  of  the  Iktter 

kaming  and  scieace,  was,  n<riwithstaoding  dio  opinion :    for  the   earliest    of  Friar  Bacon'i 

^eoenl  ignorance  of  the  times,  adorned  with  works,  in  nrluch  he  gives  the  largest  sccoant 

several  learned  men,  who  extended  their  id*  of  experiments,  waa  addressed  to  WiUiam  of 

^uiries  beyoqd  ^  subtleties  of  Aiistotelian  lo-  Paris,  md  therefore  was  written  dscwtieie} 

sic,  and  schdastic  theology.     Even  classical  and  B^  relates,  that  be  inaHTed  the  vulgar 

learning  was  at  riiis  period  mare  cultivated  than  imputation  of  magicby  the  extraordinarr  dungs 

KHne  have  imagined.     {SeeDiss.ii.  preAxedto  which  he  perfom^  while  be  resided  atBraKeo^ 

Warton'j  History  of  English  Poetry.)  Among  Nose  Hall.     (Bale  dc  Script.  111.  p.  114.  ed. 

<he  haraei  men  who  (Srccted  their  aCtentioa  I55§-  fol') 

to  these  studiesi  was  Robert  Gresthead,  btshcf  The  new  discoveries   and  sorprisiBp   per- 

f>f  Lincoln,  Bacon's  gr«at  fiiend  and  patron,  formances  of  this  diligent  and  succesmd  ia> 

To  this  distinguished  scholar  he  was  probably  quirer  into  the  secrets  Sf  aature,  while  they  atf 

indebted  for  early  iastrnctions  and  impressioos  tracted  universt]  admiration,  excited  anpy  and 

which  served  to  expand  his  mind,  and  enlarge  jealousy  among  the  monks  of  his  filtemity.  A 

the  sphere  of  bis  juvenile  studies ;  for  he  spcsiU  repon  was  industriously  circulated,  that  he  hdd 

of  him  in  his  wTicings  as  one  of  the  few,  who,  converse  with  evil  spirits,  and  praetisod  magical 

at  that  time,  distinguished  between  real  use5il  arts.     This  rumour  was  conveyed  to  ^  popc) 

Itnowtodze,  and  that  kind  of  unprofitaUe  study  and,  under  die  pretence  ^t  he  was  attempt- 

which,  lor  want  of  true  discenuBent.  bore  tbQ  ing  to  iotroduce  itmovaiions  winch  might  dis- 

mme  8[>d  carried  away  the  pratsc  of  learning,  turb  (he  peace  of  the  diuich,  he  was  forbiddnt 

(Opus  Mag.  p.  64.)     Bacon  was  also  indebted  to  read  lectures  to  the  students  in  the  university, 

to  Edmuod  Rich,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  was  even  kept  in  close  confinement,  and 

v\lDt  residing  much  at  Oxford,  afforded  htm  noitber  pcxmitted  to  see  his  friends,  nor  allowed 

fteat  kindness  and  assistance  in  his  early  stu-  a  sufficient  sKpF^y  of  food.  (Bacon.  Epist.  ad 
iesi  to  William  Shinvood,  chancellor  of  Lin-  Clem.  IV.)  The  cause  which  Bacon  assigns 
4poln,  whom  he  celebrates  iS  emiDently  skilled  for  this  treatment  was.  that  tb^  were  afraid 
in  mathematical  learning ;  (Tract,  oe  Laud,  kst  his  writings  shoidd  extend  beyond  the  li< 
Math,  apud  Leland  de  Script.  Brit.  p.  361.)  mits  of  his  convent,  or  be  seen  by  any  beside 
and  to  Richard  Fishacre,  who  dtstiogiushcd  tiiemselves  and  the  pope.  But,  perhaps,  tha 
bimselfbr  his  learned  lectures  in  the  sciences  true  reasons  were,  that  Bacon  enjoyed  the  in- 
both  at  Oxford  and  at  Paris.  The  latter  city  timate  friendship  trf  Robert  Greathcad,  bishim 
being  at  that  time  an  eminent  and  much  frc-  of  Lincoln,  who  had  reproved  Innocent  Iv. 
Auented  seat  of  letters.  Bacon,  after  laying  the  by  letter,  and  made  no  scruple  of  declaring  it 
first  foundation  of  learning  at  home,  repaired  as  his  opinion  that  the  po^  was  Antichrist ; 
thither  to  prosecute  his  studies  under  the  cele-  and  that  he  had  himself,  in  his  writings,  seventy 
grated  professors  c^  that  university.  Here  he  censured  the  ignorance,  and  immorality  of  tha 
pursued  various  branches  of  knowledge  with  clergy,  and  had  even  written  a  letter  to  the 
indefatigable  industry,  and,  having  acquired  ex-  pope  on  the  necessity  of  reformation. 
Inordinary  reputation  for  extensive  and  pro-  The  persecution,  inflicted  upon  him  by  ig- 
found  learning,  received  the  degree  of  di>ctor  morant  and  bigoted  monks,  was  not  able  to 
in  theology.  While  he  was  in  France,  or  suppress  this  great  nun's  growing  reputatiot}. 
soon  after  his  return  to  England,  in  the  year  The  sensible  and  worthy  cardinal  bishop  of 
1240,  he  took  the  monastic  habit  in  the  order  Sabioa,  poj[>c's  legate  in  England,  admired  his 
of  Sc  Francis.  genius  >jid  merit,  and  wrote  him  a  letter  re- 
Fixing  his  residence  at  Oxford,  Bacon  d&-  questing  from  him  a  complete  copy  of  his 
voted  himsdf  to  study,  an<I  applied  himself  writings.  This  the  friar  at  fir^t  dechned,  be- 
chiefly  to  useful  researches  into  ^e  properties  cause  the  chief  persons  of  his  oider  had  forbid* 
of  natural  bodies.  His  attempts  to  advance  den  him  to  communicate  any  of  his  works  to 
this  kind  of  knowledge  by  experiment  were  as-  any  person  whatever :  but,  when  he  found  that 
fiisted  by  eenerouscontributions,  which  enabled  the  cardinal  was  raised  to  the  poiuifical  dignity, 
him,  in'the  course  of  twenty  years,  to  expend  under  the  name  of  Clement TV.  he  signified  to 
two  thousand  pound&-~iu  that  tiinp  a  very  Urge  '  his  lwliiiew»  by  lettex,  that  be-  was  ready  tft 
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obey  his  commands,  and  the  pope  in  return 
assured  him  of  his  protection.  Accorclinelyi 
he  imtnediaicly  set  about  collecting,  arrangme, 
and  improving  his  former  productions;  anil, 
having  digest^  them  into  one  volume  under 
the  title  of  "  Opus  Majus"  [The  Greater 
Work],  he  transmitted  it  to  the  pope,  by  the 
hands,  as  some  write,  of  John  ot  London, 
(Pits,  p.  367.)  but  more  probably  of  John  of 
Paris,  (Jebb's  Pref.  to  Bacon's  Opus  Majus)  a 
l^vourite  pupil,  whom,  while  he  was  writing 
the  work,  he  had  instructed  in  all  the  know- 
ledge of  which  it  treats  :  upon  which  experi- 
ment, bv  the  w-ay.  Bacon  makes  this  singular 
observation,  "  That  there  is  no  room  to  con- 
ceive high  notions  of  the  perfeciion  of  human 
'  wisdom,  when  it  is  possible,  in  a  year's  time, 
to  teach  a  young  man  all,  that,  with  the  ut- 
most industry  and  application,  a  zealous  in- 
3uirer  after  knowledge,  is  able  to  acquire  or 
iscover  in  the  space  of  twenty  or  even  of 
forty  years.  (Opus  Majus,  p.  29.)  This 
learned  work  procured  Bacon  great  favour  with 
the  pontif,  and  some  encouragement  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  studies.  (Hist.  Antiq.  Oxon. 
p.  138.) 

The  tranquillity  which  this  phiIoso[^ier  of 
nature  enjoyed  under  the  patronage  of  an  en- 
lightened and  liberal  pope,  was  of  shott  duration. 
In  1378,  under  the  pontificate  of  Nicholas  III. 
ihe  general  of  the  Franciscan  order,  Jerom  de 
Esculo,  prohibited  the  reading  of  his  works, 
sentenced  him  to  imjirisonment,  and  obtained 
from  the  pope  a  connrmation  of  the  sentence. 
The  ground  upon  which  he  was  subjected  to 
this  severe  punishment  is  not  distinctly  known. 
Some  late  writers  mention  tracts  on  Necroman- 
cy, Astrology,  and  Alchymy,  which  were  cen- 
sured ;  (Collect.  Anglo-Minor,  p.  tl6.  Hist. 
et  Antiq.  Oxon.  p.  158.]  but,  whatever  was 
the  pretext,  the  true  cause  of  his  persecution 
probably  was  the  dread  of  innovation,  which 
his  attempts  for  the  improvement  of  science  ex- 
cited in  the  minds  of  bigoted  or  interested  men. 
After  remaining  in  prison  ten  years,  upon 
the  advancement  of  the  general  of  his  order, 

ierom  de  Esculo,  to  the  papal  see.  Bacon,  in 
opes  of  conciliating  his  favour  bv  giving  him 
a  proof  of  the  innocence  and  usefulness  of  his 
studies,  addressed  to  him,  under  his  new  title 
of  Nicholas  IV,  a  treatise  "  On  the  Means  of 
avoiding  the  Infirmities  of  Old-Age."  It  docs 
not,  however,  appear  that  the  pope  was  more 
inclined,  than  the  general  had  been,  to  counte- 
nance innovators  :  it  was  not  till  towards  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  pontificate,  that  the  Friar,  through 
(be  intercession  of  some   English   nobleraeii, 

VOL,  I. 


obtained  his  liberty.  Returning  to  OxfonJ, 
he  wrote,  at  the  request  of  his  friends,  and, 
as  appears  from  internal  evidence,  about  the 
year  1291,  "  A  Compendium  of  Tlieolo- 
gy."  As  several  additions  appear  to  have  been 
afterwards  made  to  this  work,  of  which  a  copy 
is  still  preserved  in  the  royal  lihraiy,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  author  lived,  at  least,  till  the 
year  1292,  the  seventy- eighth  of  hjs  age.  The 
learned  editor  of  the  "  Opus  Majus"  places 
the  date  of  his  death  in  1294:  [Jebb's  Pref.  to 
OjJusMaj.)  manuscript  authority  is,  however^ 
produced  for  fixing  it  to  the  I  ith  of  June  17()2. 
(Hist,  ct  Antiq,  Ox.  p.  138.  Freind's  Hist, 
of  Physic,  vol.  i.  p.  235.)  He  died  in  tran- 
quillity, in  the  college  of  his  order,  and  wab 
buried  in  their  church.  Tradition  longpre- 
sen-ed  die  remembrance,  at  Oxford,  of  Friar 
Bacon's  study,  a  small  retirement  to  which  he 
often  withdrew,  when  he  was  harassed  by  his 
enemies. 

The  tTrtaordinsry  powers  and  attainments 
of  this  philosopher  astonished  his  contempora~ 
ries,  and  led  them,  after  the  custom  of  the  age, 
to  give  him  the  appellation  of  *'  The  Wonder- 
ful Doctor."  With  what  propriety  this  title 
was  bestowed,  will  be  best  seen  from  a  brief 
account  of  his  works.  Of  these,  numerous 
titles  are  riven  by  different  writers.  The  in- 
dustrious Bale  speaks  of  upwards  of  fourscore 
books  written  by  Friar  Bacon,  of  which  he 
had  himself  seen  near  one  half:  and  Dr.  Jebb 
has  digested  a  still  larger  number  under  the 
distinct  heads  of  Grammar,  Mathematics,  Phy- 
sics, Optics,  Geography,  Astronomy,  Chrono- 
logy, Chemistry,  Magic,  Medicine,  Logic,  Me- 
taphysics, Ethics,  Theology,  Philology,  and 
Miscellanies.  The  truth  appears  to  be,  that 
different  copies  of  the  same  treatise  have  been 
often  dispersed  under  different  titles,  and  that 
the  titles  of  several  chapters  of  his  work  have 
been  taken  for  titles  of  distinct  treatises.  At 
least  eleven  of  these  pieces  will  be  found  in  the 
work  entitled  "  Epistola  Fratris  Rogeri  Ba- 
conis  de  Secretis  Operibus  Arris  et  Naturae,  et 
de  Nullitate  Magi^"  [An  Epistle  of  Brother 
Roger  Bacon  on  the  Secret  Works  of  Art  and 
Nature,  and  on  the  Nullity  of  Magic]. 
This  epistle,  published  in  410,  at  Paris,  In  1542, 
in  8vo.  at  Basil,  in  1593.  in  8vo.  at  Hamburgh 
in  1608  and  1618,  and  to  be  found  in  the 
"  Bibllothcca  Chemica"  of  Mangetus,  abounds 
with  curious  physical  fact*  and  observations, 
and  exposes  the  futility  of  the  various  practices 
of  necromancy,  charms,  divination,  and  magic. 
The  "  Opus  Majus,"  written  in  the  form  of 
aa  epinle  or  address  to  pope  Clement  IV.  ii 
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professe^y  a  (ligest  of  the  author's  former  writ*  phpks  and  theoloey*  which  Bacon  poncM- 
ings.  Ill  this  curious  and  valtuiblc  work*  Ba-  ed  in  common  with  his  contemporaries,  an^ 
con  describes  the  impedimenta  which  hinder  a  degree  of  skill  ia  languages  far  above  the 
men  from  arriving  at  true  and  useful  know-  usual  standai-d.  he  was  a  great  master  of  ever^ 
ledge  ;  illustrates,  at  large,  tlie  usefulness  of  branch  of  mathematical  and  physical  science, 
the  studies  of  grammar,  mathematics,  and  per-  In  mechanics,  he  speaks  of  wonderful  inven- 
spcctive ;  explains  the  nature  and  value  of  ex-  tloiis  of  vessels  aod  ehariots  mov^d  by  ma- 
periment  in  philosophy,  and  eamesdy  exhorts  chinery,  and  of  machines  for  raising  vast 
the  pontif  whom  he  addresses,  to  give  all  po»i-  weighn,  for  diving,  and  for  various  other  pur- 
ble  encouragement  to  science  in  general^  and  poses,  all  which  he  had  himself  soen  and  ex- 
pariicularly  to  the  study  of  nature.  This  work,  perienced.  Of  optics  he  largely  contributed 
which  affords  abundant  proofs  of  the  author's  to  the  improvemcBt,  both  tu  ihc  theory  and 
superior  talents,  and,  considering  the  time  in  the  practice.  At  a  time  when  this  science  waa 
which  he  lived,  of  his  wonderlijl  kttowledge>  so  little  understood,  that  no  lectures  had  been 
)ong  remained  buried  in  obscurity,  and  never  read  upon  it  ai  Paris,  and  it  had  been  twice 
■appeared  in  print  tiU,  in  17331  Dr.  Jebb,  from  osly  lectured  upon  at  Oxford,  and  that  only 
various  collated  manuscripts,  sent  from  the  press  three  persons  had  any  skill  in  it,  [Opus  Ten. 
of  William  flowyer  a  correct  anrf  beautiful  MS.  Cotton.  Tib.  c.  5.  fol.  6.)  he  bestowed 
edition  in  folio.  Bacon  wrote  many  chemical  much  labour,  and  expended  coniideiable  sum* 
tracts,  most  of  which  may  be  found  in  "  The-  for  its  improvement.  He  very  acctivately  de- 
saurus  Chemicus,"  printed  in  8vo.  at  Frencfort,  scribes  tlie  nature  of  convex  and  concave  lenses^ 
l6o^  1610:  otbcns  may  be  seeiv  in  MS.  in  and  thceficcts  of  the  Tcfraciion  of  rays  of  lighc 
-die  University  library  of  Leyden.  His  treatise  in  passing  through  them  to  increase  or  diministi 
**  On  the  Means  of  avoiding  the  Infirmities  of  the  appu^nt  magnitude  of  oljects  r  be  als? 
did  Age,"  in  whidi,  beside  a  regukr  course  xpeaks  of  tlie  aM>lication  of  spherical  glasses  to 
of  life,  he  recommends  the  use  of  certain  secret  the  purposes  of  reading,  and  of  viewing  distant 
and  extraordinary  metficines,  was  first  printed  objects  bo&  teficstriu  and  celestial ;  (Opuf- 
.at  Oxford  in  1^90,  and  afterwards  translated  Maj.  p.  236.  Ferepect.  Pars  lii.  dist.  %,  3. 
into  English,  with  notes,  by  Dr.  Richani  Episc.  ad  I^ris.  c.  j.)  whence  it  has  been  ii^ 
Browne,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Cure  of  ferted,  [Plot's  Nat.  Hist,  of  Oxfordshire,  p^ 
Old  Age,  and  Preservation  of  Youth,"  Svo.  215.)  with  every  appearance  of  probability^ 
1683.  Several  tracts  of  Friar  Bacon,  yet  un-  that  Friar  Bacoa  is  to  be-  consideted  as  the  in- 
pubhsbed,  remain  in  manuscript  r  a  piece  bear-  ventor  or  improver  of  dte  telescope.  In  bifr 
ing  the  tide  of  "  Liber  Naturalium,"  a  treatise  writings  arc  also  found  descriptions  of  the  co- 
on chronology,  entitled  "  Computus  Rogeri  tnera  tiseura,  and  the  burning  glass.  fCom- 
Baconis,"  ana  the  "  Compendium  of  Thcolo-  pcr>d.  Thcol.  MS.  P.  ii.  c.  i.  p.  5.  Frdodr 
gy,"  are  to  be  seen  in  the  king's  library  ;  and.  Hist.  Phys.  vol.  ii.  p.  256.)  From  that  part  of 
two  other  works,  which  the  author  called  die  "OpusMajos"  which  treats  of  geographyr 
•'  Opus  Minus,"  and  "  Opus  Tertium,"  re-  it  cqipears  that  he  was  accumtely  acquainted 
main  in  the  Cotton  library ;  and  other  pieces  wkh  diis  subject,  and  thai  he  spared  no  painr 
might,  probably,  be  found  by  diligoit  search.  to  make  hiitaself  master  of  the  new  discoveries 

In  the  present  state  of  physical  science,  and  which   that  age  afibrded:    a  curious  passaee 

of  the  mechanical  and  chemical  arts,  it  -would  concerning  the  countries  between  the  Danuw 

perhaps  be  unreasonable  to  expect  much  addi-  and  the  eastern  extent  of  Tartary  is  copied  front 

tion  to  the  general  stock  of  knowledge  from  this  work  in  Hackluyt'^s  Collection  of  Voyages 

the  publication   and  study    of    Fnar  Bacon's  and  Travels.    [Vol.  lii.)     In  astronomy  Bacon 

works:    yet,  as  a   wonderful  example  of  the  gave  a  proof  of  his  skill,  which  is  justly  styledt 

productive  power  of  the  human  intellect,  and  by  Dr.  Jebb,   "  one  of  the  noblest  efforts  of 

as  an  important  part  of  the  history  of  know-  human  industry."     "Without  any  otticr  assist- 

ledge,  these  works  certainly  ought  to  be  pre-  ancc  than  his  own  astronomical  Knowledge,  hs 

served  and  known.  discovei'ed  and  demonsa'ated  the  errors  which^ 

In  order  to  give  the  reader  a  just  idea  of  the  in  his  time,  existed  in  the  calendar.    In  a  lett% 

extent  and  variety  of  kAowIedge  possessed  by  to  pope  Clement  IV.  he  clearly  lays  open  the 

this  eminent  philosoi^er,  it  will  be  necessary  causes  of  the  mistakes ;  and,  with  a  degree  of 

to    enumerate    some    particulars,    which    are  exactness  nearly  approacbtng  the  trutli,  points 

furnished  from  lib  writings.     Besides  an  ac-  out  the  proper  meuiod  of  correctine  them :  be 

■urate  acquaintance  -with   subjects   of  meta-  afierwaids  framed  a  conwtcd  calei]au>  a  copy 
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«f  which  IS  weserved  in  flie  BcxUt^  library,  be  very  far  from  being  ill  written- — If  he  so  far 
(No,  2458.  F.  9.  Cod.  5.  N.  3.)  Aj  a  chc-  partook  of  the  superslitioii  of  the  age,  ax  to 
mist,  Rc^er  Bacon  possesses  a  distinguished  place  some  confidence  in  judicial  astrology,  lie 
name :  and,  though  it  must  be  owned  tliat  he  was,  however,  an  enemy  to  the  arts  of  iiecro- 
prosecuted  this  art  with  a  considerable  portion  mancy  and  magic.  He  wiote  several  pieces 
of  the  supentitious  and  visitmary  spirit  which  porpo^^ly  to  expose  their  iutility,  and  to  con- 
marked  the  alchemic  school,  he  was  certainly  vince  the  world  that  they  were  all  either  idle 
acquainted  with  nuroerous  facts,  and  made  delusions  <»-  fraudulent  impositions.  No  ca- 
Mvend  discoveries,  in  this  branch  of  science,  lumny  was  ever  more  unjust,  than  that  which 
In  pursuing  the  philosopher's  stone,  or  the  accused  him  of  being  a  magician ;  nor  any 
transmutation  of  the  inferior  metsla  into  gold — ■  story  more  ridiculous,  than  that  of  the  brazen 
the  igtds  fatMui  which  at  that  period  seduced  head,  which,  after  seven  years*  preparation,  was 
-many  from  the  path  of  true  science — Bacon  to  speak,  and  tell  whetner  the  Britiih  island 
went  through  m«ny  curious  processes,  which  might  not  be  inclosed  within  a  wall  of  brass, 
kd  him  to  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  pro-  bat  whkh,  not  being  re|;arded,  when  it  SrsT 
perties  and  actions  of  natural  bodies.  If  his  spoke,  and  said  "  Tirae  is,"  upon  its  speaking 
notion  concerning  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the  again,  and  saying,  "  Time  was,"  fell  in  pieces. 
.^atim  potabilt,  or  tincture  of  gold,  was  empiri-  Similar  tales  ate  related  of  Greathead,  Albert, 
cal,  and  his  description  of  a  secret  charm  for  and  other  philosophers  of- this  period,  bur  were 
FCQCwing  the  native  heat  of  old  men  be  ludi-  cutainly  never  believed  but  among  the  lowest 
-crous ;  It  nay,  nevertheless,  be  clearly  gather-  and  mo-st  ignorant  vulgar. — On  (be  whole,  it 
cd  from  his  writings,  that  he  possessed  chemi-  cannot  be  questioned,  that  Friar  Bacon,  if  not, 
cal  secrets  of  real  value.  He  speaks  of  a  kind  as  his  pajiegyrists  have  called  him,  *' the 
of  nnextiBguishable  lire  prepared  by  art,  which  brightest  and  most  univeisa)  genius  which  the 
■was  probably  a  species  of  phosphorus  :  and  world  ever  saw,"  is  entitled  to  Wernal  remcm- 
4here  is  little  room  to  doubt  that  he  was  ac-  bfance  as  a  great  philosopher,  and  a  wonderful 
^oajnted  with  the  ingredients  and  «fi«cts  of  gun-  ipan.  Ifknowlct%c  is  now  too  far  advaijced^ 
powder,  the  invention  of  which  has  been  com-  for  the  world  to  derive  much  information  from 
rnonly  ascribed  to  a  Gennan,  of  a  later  p^iod,  his  writing,  respect  ought  never  to  forsake  tlie 
"From  salt-petrc  and  other  ingredients,"  he  memory  of  the  man  who  knew  more  than  any 
•ays,  "we  are  able  to  form  an  artificial  fire,  of  his  coutemporaries,  and  who,  inadarkage, 
which  will  bum  at  any  distance  we  please."  added  new  brightneiE  to  the  lamp  of  science. 
(De  Secret.  Op.  Nat.  et  Artis,  c.  6.)  Speak-  Perhaps,  too,  an  important  lesson  may  still  be 
•irtg  of  the  cKcts  of  this  fire,  be  observes:  learned  from  his  example;  and  itmayctillbe 
"  Sounds  like  thunder  and  lightning  may  be  necessary  to  enforce  the  study  of  nature,  as  die 
-produced  in  tbe  air,  and  even  with  a  more  ler-  surest  method  of  extirpating  superstition  and 
rible-effect  than  diose  whkh  happen  oaturaDy;  folly.  Lelani/,  de  Script'  Brit.  Sale,  Script. 
for  a  small  portion  of  matter,  abont  the  size  of  /l/ust.  Pits,  dt  III.  ^n^l.  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  Jeii't 
die  thumb,  proporiy  disposed,  will  make  a  Preface  to  Satan's  Opus  Majus. — E. 
dreadful  sound,  and  exhibit  a  vast  coruscation,  BACON,  Sir  Nicholas,  an  eminent  la w- 
— by  which  a  city  or  army  may  be  destroyed:"  yer,  and  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal  in  the 
and,  in  anodier  place,  (Ibid.  c.  11.)  he  further  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  descended  from  an  an- 
•divulges  this  secret,  not  entirely,  but,  in  an  cient  family  in  Suffolk,  and  bom  at  Chislchurst 
anagram,  in  which  the  letters  of  tne  two  words  in  Kent,  m  1510.  He  was  sent  at  an  early 
arc  transposed.  "  Sed  tamen  salis  petrae  luru  age  to  Corpus  Christi  or  Bcnnet  college  Cam- 
mene  cap  ubrt  et  sulj^uris :  et  sic  faciei  to-  bridge ;  and  having  passed  with  reputation 
nitmm  et  coruscati<uiem,  si  scias  ardficium :"  through  the  studies  of  the  place,  be  finished  his 
that  is,  converting  the  anagram  into  ^aTberatm  education  by  travelling  into  France.  On  his 
fulvere,  "  With  sak-petre,  sulphur,  and  char-  return  he  entered  at  Gray's  Tnn,  aijd  applied  to 
coal,  you  may,  if  you  kaow  the  art,  make  die  study  of  tbe  law,  in  which  he  soon  distin- 
thunder  and  hgjhtning."  This  is  the  exjJana-  suiabed  himself.  He  acquired  the  fiivour  of 
tion  Kiven  of  the  passage,  yet  it  must  be  con-  Henry  VJll.  so  far  as  to  obtain  a  grant  of  vari- 
fessed  that  the  supposed  aqagram  does  not  make  ous  manors  in  Suffolk,  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
out  a  grammatical  ^ntencc.  Of  Bacon's  medical  monastery  of  St.  Edmund's -bury,  and  to  he  ap^ 
knowledge,  proofs  remain  in  his  "  Treadse  on  pointed  attorney  in  the  court  of  wards.  In 
Old-Age,"  which,  though  it  ccwtains  obscure  this  office  he,  was  continued  during  the  reign  of 
-and  fanci&il  tltingn,  JDc  FBUd  pmymnce*  U>  JBdward  VI.     By  bis  prudence  ana  mo<lmUUOni 
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lie  steered  safely  through  "the  dangeroire  times 
of  Mary.  Elizabeth,  soon  after  her  accession, 
conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  kniglichood ; 
and  in  1558  gave  him  the  custody  of  the  great 
seal,  and  appointed  him  of  her  privy  council. 
He  was  trusted  by  that  wise  piinccss  in  many 
important  affairs,  and  'was  particularly  cori- 
cemed  in  the  settlement  of  religion,  which  nice 
business  he  managed  so  as  to  give  no  personal 
offence  to  either  party.  Notwithstanding  the 
cautious  prudence  by  'which  he  was  governed, 
he  was  near  being  involved  In  disgrace  in  the 
debates  concerning  the  succession.  For,  being 
of  the  party  adverse  to  the  title  of  the  queen  of 
Scots,  which  was  supported  by  the  great  favour- 
ite, Leicester,  and  incurring  some  suspicion  of 
having  been  concerned  in  a  book  wherein  this 
title  was  impugned,  the  qurfn  was  for  a  time 
really  or  in  appearance  so  alienated  from  him, 
that  he  was  forbidden  the  court  and  council, 
and  confined  to  die  proper  business  of  the 
chancery  alone.  At  length  the  interposition  of 
Cecil  with  difficulty  restored  him  to  favour  ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  in  the  succeeding  part  of 
her  reign  the  jealous  queen  did  not  like  him  the 
less  for  his  supposed  hostility  to  her  rival's  title. 
She  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  commission 
appointed  in  1568,  for  hearing  the  disputes  be- 
tween Mary  and  her  rebellious  subjects ;  and  he 
again  acted  in  the  same  capacity  in  1571. 
Henceforth  he  took  a  leading  part  in  Elizabeth's 
counsels ;  and  being  reckoned  one  of  the  most 
determined  supporters  of  the  protestant  cause, 
he  incurred  the  odium  of  the  popish  faction  in 
common  with  her  other  principal  ministers. 
He  still,  however,  adhered  to  his  prudent  system, 
and  was  thought  to  confirm  his  mistress  In  the 
favourite  plan  of  her  reign,  of  keeping  parties 
well  balanced.  His  private  conduct  was,  equally 
with  his  public,  distinguished  by  great  discre- 
tion, and  a  moderate  use  of  fortune.  He  strictly 
adhered  to  his  motto  Aiediocria  firma;  and 
■when  queen  Elizabeth,  visiting  him  at  Red- 
grave, told  him  his  house  was  too  little  for  hira, 
"  Not  so,  madam,"  (he  replied  with  courtly 
modesty)  "  but  your  majesty  has  made  me  too 
big  for  my  house."  He  somewhat,  however, 
indulged  his  taste  for  building  and  gardening,  In 
his  fine  place  of  Gorhambury,  a  manor  taken 
from  the  ancient  abbey  of  St.  Albans.  Hav- 
ing retained  his  high  office  for  more  than  twen- 
ty years  with  universal  reputation  for  wisdom 
and  ability,  he  died  of  a  sudden  illness  in  Feb. 
1579,  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  To  the 
general  felicity  of  his  life  was  added  the  hap- 
piness of  being  father  of  Francis  Bacon,  Lord 
Verulaia. 


Sir  Nicholas,  though  not  the  author  of  anf 
printed  work,  left  behind  him  in  MS.  se^'cral 
discourses  on  political  and  legal  topics,  and  a 
commentary  on  the  twelve  minor  prophets. 
Biorr,  Britan. — A. 

BACON,  Francis,  baron  of  Veralam, 
viscount  of  St,  Albans,  and  in  the  reirn  of 
James  I.  lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  ornaments  of  his  age, 
and  among  the  moderns  the  first  great  reformer 
of  philosophy,  was  bom  in  London  on  the 
2Jd  of  January  1561.  He  was  the  son  of  sir 
Nicholas  Bacon,  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal, 
and  of  Anne,  daughter  of  sir  Andiony  Cook, 
tutor  to  Edward  VI.  His  childhood  afforded 
strong  indications  of  a  vigour  of  intellect  above 
the  common  level.  When  queen  Elizabeth 
asked  him  how  old  he  was,  he  readily  and 
smartly  replied,  "  Just  two  years  younger  tf»an 
your  majesty's  happy  reign.*  The  queen  was 
so  well  pleased  with  this  sprightly  compliment 
from  a  child,  that  she  afterwards  frequently 
amused  herself  with  talking  with  him,  and 
asking  him  quesrions,  and  pleasantly  called  him 
her  young  lord  keeper. 

In  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  age,  on  the  l6th 
of  June,  1573,  Bacon  was  entered  a  student  of 
Trinity  college,  in  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
and  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Whitgift, 
then  master  of  the  college,  and  aferwards  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  a  man  of  distinguished 
learning  and  ability.  His  progress  in  the  va- 
rious branches  of  science  was  rapid  and  sur- 
prising. So  penetrating  and  compi^hensivc 
were  his  powers  of  thought,  rfiat,  before  be 
had  completed  his  sixteenth  year,  he  discovered 
the  futility  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and 
probably  produced— not  without  a  strong  feel- 
ing of  that  divine  ardor  which  always  accom- 
panies the  first  efforts  of  original  genius— the 
embryo-conception  of  his  new  method  of  philo- 
sophising. This  memorable  circumstance  was 
communicated  by  himself  to  his  chaplain  and 
biographer,  Dr.  Rawley,  to  whom  he  at  the 
same  time  remarked,  that  he  did  not  entertairr 
the  design  of  renouncing  the  philosophy  com- 
monly received  in  the  schools  througn  con- 
tempt of  the  author,  but  because  he  saw  that 
it  was  rather  fitted  to  create  and  perpetuate  dis- 
putes, than  to  produce  any  benefit  to  mankind ; 
and  this  opinion  he  retained  through  life. 

According  to  a  practice,  then  customary,  of 
placing  young  men  intended  for  public  life  in 
the  tram  of  etninent  statesmen  resident  abroad, 
young  Bacon  was,  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  sent 
by  his  father  to  France  'with  the  embassador  to 
that  coui^  sit  Amias  Powkt,  who  concdvol 
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•o  &vour%bU  an  opinion  of  him,  that  he  sent 
him  over  to  England  with  a  message  to  the 

?peen  which  required  secrecy  and  dispatch, 
laving  executed  his  commission  in  a  manner 
which  procured  him  the  thanks  of  the  queen)  he 
temmed  to  France,  and  travelled  through  seve- 
ral of  the  provinces,  to  acquaint  himself  with 
the  customs  and  manners  of  the  nation.  {Hist, 
of  Life  and  Death.  Works,  vol.  iii,  p.  i8o.) 
An  indubitable  proof  of  the  industrywith  which, 
during  this  period,  he  collected  political  infor- 
mation, and  of  the  sagacity  and  penetration 
with  which  he  pursued  his  inquiries  and  reflec- 
tions, remains  in  a  work,  written,  in  part  at 
least,  when  he  was  only  nineteen  years  of  age, 
but  probably  finished  arid  revised  while  he  lived 
in  Gray's  Inn.  It  is  entitled  "  Of  the  State  of 
Buiope,"  and  contains  minutes  of  the  princes 
d)cn  reigning,  their  femilies,  interests,  forces, 
revenues,  and  principal  transactions,  with  ob- 
servations which  strongly  mark  the  early  matu- 
rity of  the  writer's  judgment. 

The  sudden  death  of  sir  Nicholas  Bacon 
left  his  son  Francis,  the  youngest  of  five  bro- 
dicrs,  in  circumstances  which  obliged  him  to 
return  abruptly  from  France,  and  to  engage  in 
tome  lucrative  profession.  His  choice  was  soon 
fixed  upon  the  study  of  the  common  law,  not, 
however,  as  his  principal  object,  but  merely  as 
a  subsidiary  pursuit.  Entering  himself  in  the 
society  of  Gray's  Inn,  he  applied  with  so  much 
assiduity  to  the  studies  peculiar  to  his  profession, 
that  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  years  he  was 
appointed  by  the  queen  to  the  honourable  post 
of  her  learned  Council  Extraordinary.  But  the 
commanding  genius  of  Bacon,  capable  of  com- 
prehending and  enlarging  the  field  of  science, 
v/as  not  to  be  confined  within  the  narrow  li- 
mits of  professional  studies.  The  germ  of  that 
grand  idea  which  he  had  conceived  at  the  uni- 
Tcrsity  now  began  to  expand ;  and,  at  this  early 
period  of  his  life,  probably  about  the  twenty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  he  formed  the  first  sketch 
of  the  great  work  which  he  afterwards  com- 
peted in  his  *<  InstauTztion  of  tlic  Sciences." 
The  vanity  of  a  young  mind  pregnant  with 
noble  conceptions  and  vast  designs  is,  surely, 
venial ;  and  Bacon  may  he  pardoned,  if,  in  the 
first  glow  of  aiFcciion  towards  the  fair  ofispring 
of  a  vigorous  intellect,  he  gave  it  a  vaunting 
name.  That  he  lived  to  recollect  with  regret 
this  instance  of  juvenile  folly,  appears  from  a 
letter,  written,  towards  the  close  of  liis  life,  to 
father  Fulgentio,  a  learned  Italian,  who  re- 
quested from  him  an  account  of  his  works, 
mviog  modestly  c^ifessed  that  he  had  endea- 


voured to  accomplish  great  things  by  a  small 
force,  (Conamur  tenues  giandia]  ana  declared 
that  the  ardor  and  constancy  of  his  mind  in  this 
undertaking  had  never,  through  so  long  a  pe- 
riod, abated  orcooled,  he  adds;  *'  Equidcm  me- 
mini  me  quadraginta  abhinc  annis  juvenile  opus- 
culum  circa  has  res  confecisse,  quod  magnl 
prorsus  fiducia  et  magnifico  titulo,  *  Temporis 
Partum  Maximum,' tnscripsi."  Epist.  ad  Fulg. 
Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  404.  [I  remember  that 
forty  years  ago  I  composM  a  juvenile  work 
upon  this  subject,  to  which  I  had  the  extreme 
confidence  to  prefix  the  pompous  title  of  *'  The 
greatest  Birth  of  Time."]  These  rudiments  of 
Bacon's  philosophy  have  been  supposed  to  be' 
lost;  but  it  is  probable  that  they  remain  under 
the  more  modest  title  of  "  The  Interpretation 
of  Nature,"  (Works,  Append,  p.  17.J  and 
that  philosophers  may  still  be  gratified  with 
tracing  the  steps  by  which  the  genius  of  tliia 
great  man  advanced  in  erecting  his  system. 

In  the  character  of  a  philosopher,  Bacon  ap- 
pears with  so  much  pre-eminence,  that  it  is 
painful  to  interrupt  the  narrative  of  his  sdentific 
labours,  in  order  to  sec  him,  in  other  capaci- 
ties, brought  down  to  the  level  of  ordinary  men, 
and  even  exhibiting  an  humiliating  example  of 
human  frailty.  The  contracted  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  left  by  his  father,  afforded  him 
no  other  alternative,  but  either  to  pursue  his 
speculations  in  obscure  retirement,  or  to  be- 
come an  obsequious  dependant  upon  the  court. 
Unfortunately  for  the  reputation  and  happiness 
of  Bacon,  he  made  the  latter  choice.  The  post 
already  conferred  upon  bim  by  the  queen  was 
rather  honourable  than  lucrative  ;  but  it  proba- 
bly excited  the  desire,  and  encouraged  the  ex- 
pectation, of  further  advancement.  He  had  not 
only  received,  on  several  occasions,  flattering 
marks  of  attention  from  his  soverelga,  but  was 
allied  by  marriaee  to  the  lord  treasurer  Burlei^, . 
and  to  his  son  sir  Robert  Cecil,  principal  secre- 
taryof  state.  Hcthereforetho\^hthimsclfcn- 
titled  to  e>:pect  some  honouraUe  and  advanta- 
geous post :  but  the  frient^ip  which  he  had 
from  his  youth  pn^essed  for  the  earl  of  Essex, 
Cecil's  avowed  enemy,  proved  an  insuperaUe 
obstacle  lo  his  success.  All  that  he  was  ever 
able  to  obtain  through  the  interest  of  lord  Bur- 
leigh was  the  reversion  of  the  office  of  register 
to  the  Star-chamber,  worth  about  T6cx)i.  a 
year,  which  did  not  fall  to  him  till  twenty  years 
afterwards.  When,  in  t594,  die  earl  of  Essex 
used  all  his  interest  to  obta  in  for  him  tlie  post  of 
solicitor  general,  Cecil  represented  him  to  the 
queen  as  a  man  so  devoted  to  speculatioa,  as  to 
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be  wholly  unfit  for  puUic  husinett ;  and  the  suit 
was  rejected.  Essex,  who  loved  his  friendi  and 
whose  high  spirit  did  not  easily  brook  a.  refusal, 
resolved  to  make  Bacon  some  compensation  for 
his  disappointment,  ind  gascFOusly  presented 
htm  with  an  Cbtate  in  land,  which  he  afterwards 
sold,  at  an  under  price,  for  ]8ool.  The  parti- 
culars of  this  singularly  noble  act  of  fiietidship 
are  related  by  lord  Bibcon  himself  with  warm 
expressions  of  affection  and  gratitude.  (Apo- 
Jogy;  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  430.)  Nerertlieless, 
without  any  apparent  cause  of  alienation,  the 
ungrateful  Bacon,  rather  than  relinquish  aa 
empty  honour  and  uncertain  ^irospects,  aban- 
doned his  friend  and  benefactor  in  the  moment 
of  peril ;  displayed  to  riie  privy  council  the  un- 
-dutifui  expressions  in  the  earl's  letters  on  his  trial 
ibr  high  treason;  though  not  obliged  hy  his  of- 
fice toappear,pleadedagainst  him;  and,  after  his 
-execution,  undertook  me  tail:  of  vindicating  the 
'Conduct  of  the  administration  in  an  ^peal  to  the 
public,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Declaration  of 
.tf»e  Treasons  of  Rdbert  Earl  of  Essex."  This 
•declaration  was,  Jt  Js  true,  drawn  up  with  such 
apparent  marks  of  tmdemess  for  the  reputation 
'of  Essex,  that  die  queen,  when  Bacon  read  the 
'papcrto  her,  observed  to  hiin,  that  old  loire,  she 
saw,  could  not  easily  be  forgotten.  (Cabala, 
p.  83.)  Bdt  iti'is  circumstance  only  proves,  that, 
in  executing  the  task  imposed  upon  him  by  his 
-i»yal  mistress,  he  acted  in  direct  oppositisn  to 
his  best  feeKngs,  and  affords  little  palliation  of 
^e  baseness  of  violating,  for  selfish  ends,  the 
sacred  obligations  of  fhenilship  and  gratitude. 
The  general  dissatisfaction  which  the  conduct 
of  Bacon,  through  tbe  whole  of  this  transac- 
tion, excited  in  t)te  mind  of  the  public,  induced 
hiin  to  write  3  long  and  elaborate  "  ApoioCT** 
-for  himself,  which  he  addressed  to  the  earl  of 
Devonshire.  His  ingemiity  and  eloquence 
■were,  however,  on  thie  occasion,  thrown  away; 
-for  it  was  easily  perceived,  that  no  plea  of  duty 
"to  his  sovereign,  or  of  imprudence,  rashness,  or 
criminality  on  the  part  of  Essex,  could  excul- 
pate him  from  the  odious  charge  of  ingratitude, 
if  Bacon  expected  to  reap  any  benefit  from  this 
base  servility,  he  was  disappomted :  no  new  ho- 
nours or  emoluments  were  bestowed  upon  him 
during  theremainder  of  Elizabcth'sreign.;  and 
to  the  men  in  power  he  still  continued  an  object 
of  jealousy  and  aversion. 

Notwithstanding  the  pusillanimity  and  servi- 
Hty  which  Bacon  discovered  in  the  afiair  of  the 
•earl  of  Essex,  there  were  other  public  concerns 
in  which  he  acted  with  firmness  and  dignity. 
Having  been,  in  1595,  chosen  to -represent  the 


county  of  MiiUtcscK  in  parliament,  he  aaon'^t' 
itbgubhed  fiiaiself  in  die  debates  of  the  Iiousc^ 
and  on  several  public  questions,  thoi^  in  the 
service  of  the  crown,  ne  took  the  popular  side 
against  her  m^eny's  ministers.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  subsidies,  though  he  assented  to  ihcm, 
he  proposed  that  six  years  should  be  allowed  for 
the  payment,  urging  the  ncceasuiM  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  danger  of  exeiling  piiUic  disconKut* 
and  the  impropriety  of  serang  an  evil  precedent 
against  themselves  and  their  posterkr.  The 
freedom  of  this  speech  gave  groat  o&nce  to 
the  queen,  and  was,  prakUily,  one  principal 
xauae  of  her  disinclihadon  to  listen  to  solici- 
tatiens  for  bis  advancement.  In  1597  he  made 
a  motion  io  die  bouse  against  inclotuires,  wxl  ia 
bis  speedi  employed  the  popular  arguments 
whidi  have  since  been  so  fieouesitly  repeated. 
Towards  the  latter  cad  of  die  reign  of  £lizab«tl^ 
his  parliamentary  conduct  became  more  serv^e. 
To  showhisduty  to  her  majesty,  he  strenuously 
supported  the  question  oo  the  suq>plies,  and  op< 
posed  the  ^oceedings  o£  tbe  comtaoos  against 
monopolies.  His  poverty,  however,  may  .be 
iccollectcd  as  sooie  extenuation  of  his  fault: 
be  bad  been  disappointed  in  a  project  fbc  a  lit. 
crative  matrimonial  connoctionj  and  waa  S» 
deeply  involved  in  debt,  tbn  he  had  been  twice 
arrested. 

Upon  the  accessioa  of  James  I.  fbitone. 
whom  Bac<m  had  lonecoucted  iu  vain,  began  to 
hmile  i^Kin  him.  '  Through  the  interest  of  se> 
veral  of  the  king^a  friends,  both  Scotch  and 
English,  and  jirob^ly  still  moie  throuEh  h'» 
own  eminent  literary-  repwation — Sat  jamet 
valued  himself  vpon  being  the  patronof  letter* 
—he  soon  obtained  the  ^voor  of  his  new  90v»> 
reign.  In  1603  he  received  the  honwir  of  knight- 
hood. A  favourable  opportunity  soon  &ner- 
wards  occurred  for  recovering  his  popularity. 
The  house  of  commons,  in  the  first  parliament 
of  this  Feign,  undertook  the  redress  of  thegrter- 
ance,  of  which  the  nation  bad  long  complainedt 
arising  from  the  exactions  of  die  royai  purvey- 
ors. Sir  Francis  Bacon  found  means  to  procure 
for  himselfthe  nomination  toibe  difficult  service 
of  making  a  solemn  representation  to  the 
throne  of  the  injuries  and  oppressions  commit- 
ted by  these  officers,  under  the  pretext  of  taking 
royal  provision;  and  he  execidcd  the  ddicate 
tasic  with  so  much  abilicy  and  address,  that  be  at 
tbe  same  dme  gave  satisfaction  to  lix  house,  and 
pleased  the  king.  From  the  former iie  mxived 
a  vole  of  thanks,  and  from  the  latter  apusnt  as 
one  of  tbe  king's  counsel,  with  a  salary  of  for- 
ty pounds  a  year.     This  .gtant  wma  accompa* 
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imd  with  in  additional  pension  hvai  the  crown  the  house  of  lords,  it  had  been  cusfomary  to 
of  sixty  pounds  a  year,  for  special  services  re-  consider  it  as  incompatible  with  the  possession 
ccivcd  from  his  brother  Anthony  Bacon  and  -of  a  seat  in  parliament;  but,  merely  from  con- 
hkntclf.  (Rymer,  vol.  xv.  p.  597.)  Sir  Fran-  siderations  of  personal  respect,  this  indulgence 
-cisGoetDcd  now  in  the  high  Foad  to  preferment:  -was  granted  to  sir  Francis.  In  some  of  the 
but  his  progress  was  sdirobstructed  by  the  hos-  state  trials  which  came  before  the  courts  while 
tile  efforts  of  his  oH  enemy,  sir  Robert  Cecil,  he  held  this  office,  he  supjiorted  llie  government 
now  earl  of  Salisbury.  He  found,  besides,  a.  in  the  oppressive  exercise  of  arbitrary  power, 
aew  and  powerfiil  oppuoeni  in  sir  Edward  particularly  in  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  St.  John 
Cok^  attorncy-geneial,  who,  though  he  affect-  for  writing  a  letter  against  benevolences,  and  of 
«d  to  slight  the  pro&suonal  learning  of  Bacon,  Peacham,  a  clergyman,  for  treasonable  passages 
envied  hrs  talents  and  reputation  as  a  philoso-  in  a  sermon  found  in  his  study,  but  never 
pher.  Sdll,  however,  he  proHcnied  his  plans  preached,  and,  as  some  said,  never  intended  to 
ibr  advancement  with  steady  perseverance ;  and  be  preached.  His  official  duty  was,  however, 
by  industriously  pursuing,  both  in  pariiament  on  many  occasions  faithfully  and  meritoriously 
and  in  the  courts,  the  king's  favourite  object  of  performed  :  and  he  is  entitled  to  great  praise  for 
a.  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  publishing,  liis  active  exertions  to  suppress  the  savage  prac- 
ia  Ae  year  r6o5,  one  of  his  most  important-  tice  of  duelling,  Upon  an  information  exhi- 
-worlcs,  "  On  the  Advancement  of  Learning,"  hited  in  the  Star-chamber  against  Priest  and 
he  io  e&cIuaUy  lecommendcd  himself  to  the  Wright,  he  delivered  so  excellent  a  charge  on 
iavourof  bis  royal  master,  that,  in  1607,  upon  this  subject,  (hat  the  lords  of  the  council  ordered 
«  TBcaDcy  occasioned  by  the  advancement  of  it  to  be  printed  and  published  with  the  decree  of 
sirJohnDodderidgetoahi^ier  post,  he  wasap-  ^c  court:  [Sec  this  Charge,  Works,  vol.  iv. 
pointed  solicitor-general.  His  ptactice  as  a  p.  297.)  and  he  afterwards  prosecuted,  in  the 
lawyer,  from  this  tiiDe,  became  more  extensive,  Star-chamber,  Mr.  Markham,  for  sending  a 
and  there  were  few  great  causes  in  We'stminster-  challenge  to  lord'Dxrcy. 
liall  in  which  he  was  not  concerned.  His  for-  Sir  Francis  Bacon's  circumstances  were  now 
tnnei  were,  ^wut  this  time,  improved  by  his  Afflnent,  and  with  moderation  and  economy 
mani^e  with  Alice,  daughter  of  Benedict  might  have  afforded  him  a  noble  independence : 
Banbam,  esq.  a  wc^thy  alderman  of  die  city  but  prodigality  rendered  him,  with  a  large  in- 
,of  London.  In  the  senate  as  well  as  in  the  come,  a  need?  man ;  and  ambition,  which  a- 
conrtft,  hb  great  taienn  were  now  eminently  spired  at  the  iirst  dignity  in  the  law,  prompted 
dismayed;  and  by  the  maimer  in  which  he  ex-  htm  to  descend  to  mean  services  and  unwar- 
ccated  a  commission  from  the  house  of  com-  rantableartifices  to  obtain  it.  George  Villiersi 
-mons  to  represent  to  the  king  sundry  grievances  afterwards  duke  of  Buckingham,  having  be- 
under  whidi  die  nation  laboured,  as  well  as  by  come  the  king's  favourite,  Bacon  immediately 
hia  judicious  and  able  speech  on  thequestion  of  entered  into  a  strict  friendship  with  him,  which, 
«xdianging  the  ancient  tenures  of  the  crown  for  though  at  first  equal  and  generous,  as  fully  ap- 
3  competent  revenue,  he  acquired  much  popu-  pears  fVom  an  excellent  fetter  of  advice  on  his 
lanty.  His  grand  f^iilosophical  specuIatiotK  fim  advancement,  (Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  564.) 
and  pursuits  were,  in  the  mean  time,  by  no  afterwards  degenerated,  on  the  part  of  Bacon, 
means  neglected.  Having  drawn  an  outline  of  into  selfish  servility.  He  not  only  showed  pe- 
jus Httended  work,  under  the  title  of  "  Cogitata  culiar  solicitude  for  the  advancement  of  the  ho- 
ctVita,"  he  ciiculaied  copies  of  it  among  the  nours  and  fortunes  of  ViJliers,  and  gave  him 
leankcd  for  their  animadversions;  and,  in  161O,  proofs  of  particular  kindness  inhisoflGcialcapa- 
he  puUisbed  his  treatise,  entided,  **  Of  the  city  as  attorney -general,  but  submitted  to  the 
Wisdom  of  the  Anciemt."  degrading  servitude  of  acting  as  steward  to  die 

In  j6i  J,  sir  Francis  was  appointed  to  the  of-  estates  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  king.  In  or- 
ficeofjudgeoftheMarsbalseacourt,inconjunc-  der  to  secure  his  favourite  object,  when  iheex- 
tioD  wuhsir  Thomas  Vasavor.  About  this  time  pected  death  of  the  lord  chancellor  promised 
he  came  into  the  possession  of  the  profitable  him  an  opportunity  of  succeeding.  Bacon  did 
post  of  ngister  to  the  Star-chamber,  granted  not  choose  wholly  to  rely  upon  the  interest 
IiiminFeweTsionander  Elizabeth  ;  and,  in  1613,  which  his  faithful  services  to  the  crown  might 
on  ihe  advancement  of  sir  Henry  Hobart  to  the  have  created  for  him  in  the  breast  of  his  roy- 
office  of  chief  justiee  of  the  common  pleas,  he  al  master,  but  wrote  a  letter  to  his  majesty — 
was  madcatiomey-geaeral.  The  functions  of  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  depreciate  the  me> 
thclatter  o&octsquinng  freqnent  atteadancc  in    rit  of  diosemen  whomight  probably  bedionght 
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«f  as  proper  to  fill  thii  high  ofiRw,  and  rested 
his  own  claim  on  his  ready  obedience,  and  hit 

Swer  of  influencing  the  lower  house  of  par- 
ment.  The  letter  so  fully  lays  o^n  the  mind 
of  Bacon  in  this  affair,  that  it  will  not  be  im- 
proper to  make  an  extract  from  it  of  considera- 
ble length. 

"  T  beseech  your  majesty,  let  me  pot 

you  the  present  case  truly.  If  you  take  my  lonj 
Coke,  this  will  follow :  Erst,  your  majesty  shall 
put  an  over-ruling  nature  into  an  over-ruling 
place,  which  may  breed  an  extreme ;  next, 
you  shall  blunt  his  industry  in  mailer  of  fi- 
nances, which  secmeth  to  aim  at  another  place; 
and  lastly,  popular  men  are  no  sure  mounters 
for  your  majesty's  saddle.  If  you  take  my  lord 
Hobart,  you  shall  have  a  judge  at  the  upper 
end  of  your  council-board,  and  another  at  the 
lower  end,  whereby  your  majesty  will  find 
yourprcrogativepent;  for,  though  there  should 
be  emulation  between  them,  yet,  as  legists,  they 
will  agree  in  magnifying  that  wherein  they  are 
best.  He  k  no  statesman,  but  an  economist 
wholly  for  himself,  so  as  your  majesty  (more 
than  an  outward  form)  will  find  little  help  in 
him  for  die  business.  If  you  take  my  lord  Can- 
terbury, I  will  say  no  more,  but  the  chancellor's 
place  requires  a  whole  man,  and  to  have  both 

^u^sdictions,  spiritual  and  temporal,  in  that 
leight,  is  fit  but  for  a  king.  For  myself,  I  can 
only  present  your  majesty  with  glaria  in  ohse- 
guio:  yet  I  dare  promise  that,  if  I  sit  in  that 
place,  your  business  shall  not  make  such  short 
turns  upon  you  as  it  doth,  but  when  a  direction 
is  once  given,  it  shall  be  pursueiland  performed  ; 
and  your  majesty  shall  only  be  troubled  with 
the  true  care  of  a  king,  which  is  to  think  what 
you  would  have  done  in  chief,  and  not  how  for 
the  passages.  I  do  presume  also,  in  respect  of 
my  father's  memory,  and  that  I  have  been  al- 
ways gracious  in  the  lower  house,  I  have  inte- 
rest in  the  gentry  of  England,  and  shall  be  able 
to  do  some  good  efiect  in  rectifying  that  body  of 
parliament-men,  which  is  cardo  rtrum  ;  for,  let 
me  tell  your  majesty,  that  that  part  of  the  chan- 
cellor's place,  which  is  to  judge  in  equity  be- 
tween party  and  party,  that  same  rtgnumjudi- 
eialt,  whicn,  since  my  father's  time,  is  but  too 
much  enlarged,  concemeth  your  majesty  least, 
more  than  the  acquitting  of  your  conscience  for 
justice;  but  it  is  the  other  parts,  of  a  moderator 
amongst  vour  counsel,  of  an  overseer  over  your 
fudges, ora  planter  of  fit  justices  and  governors 
in  the  country,  tliat  importeth  your  anairs,  and 
these  times  most."--  1  (Works,  vol.  iv. 
p.  607.) 
The  address  of  Bacon  in  tliis  botiness,  so  near 


his  heart,  succeeded ;  and  la  March  1617, 
upon  the  resignation  of  the  aged  and  infirm 
lord  viscount  Brackley,  die  kii^  delivered  to 
him  the  seals,  with  the  title  of  lord  keeper,  af- 
ter having,  the  preceding  year,  raised  him  to  die 
dignity  of  privy-couBscUor.  Alerter,  (Works, 
vol.  iv.  letter  i66.}  written  that  very  day  to  die 
eari  of  Buckingham,  shows  that  he  considered 
himself  as,  in  a  great  degree,  indebted  to  the  in- 
terest of  that  n^leman  for  fail  advaitcement  to 
these  honours.  They  were,  shortly  afterwards^ 
succeeded  by  others :  in  the  beginmng  of  1619, 
he  was  created  lord  high  chancellor  of  £nela[H, 
and  baron  of  Verulam,  which  title  he  exdang- 
ed|  the  year  following,  for  that  of  viscount  of 
St.  Albans :  circumstances,  which  it  may  be 
sufficient  barely  to  mention  ;  for,  to  the  name 
of  Francis  Bacon,  titles  could  add  no  lustre; 
and  it  must  be  added,  that  this  great  name  would 
have  been  transmitted  to  posterity  with  less  tar- 
nished splendour,  had  it  never  been  decorated 
with  those  tinsel  ornaments.  To  the  seductions 
of  high  rank  and  station  Bacon  owed  every  blot 
which  stains  his  memory. 

For  four  years,  from  the  age  of  fifty-six,  lord 
Vcrulara  enjoyed  the  gratification  of  occupying 
tbe  highest  d^iaronent  in  the  law ;  but  it  soon 
proved  to  its  possessor  a  post  of  vexation  and 
disgrace,  ratlier  than  of  honour.  By  opposing, 
±oueh  with  timiditv,  the  proposed  ticuy  of 
marriage  between  Charles,  prmce  of  Wales, 
and  the  infanta  of  Spain,  he  displeased  the  kii^. 
By  interfering  to  prevent  a  marriage  between 
sir  John  Villters,  Buckingham's  brother,  and 
sir  Edward  Coke's  daughter,  from  which  he 
apprehended  the  advancement  of  his  rival,  he 
gaveofience  to  the  favourite.  If  iu  the  former 
measure  he  was  influenced  by  patriotic  motives^ 
it  can  scarcely  be  questioned  that  in  the  latter 
he  was  governed  by  an  unworthy  spirit  of  per- 
sonal jealousy.  The  alienation  which  this  op- 
position occasioned  was,  however,  removed; 
the  king  again  admitted  die  lord  keeper  to  his 
confidence,  conferred  upon  him  the  honours  al- 
ready specified,  and  Buckingham  corresponded 
with  him  apparently  with  the  same  cordialityas 
before.  In  truth,  neither  the  king  nor  his  fii- 
vouritehad  much  cause  of  pcrsonu  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  chancellor.  His  new  honour* 
prompted  him  to  serve  his  master's  private  iiuc- 
rest  with  increasing  assiduity,  and,  though  he 
sometimes  checked  the  rapacity  of  Buckindiam 
by  refusing  gi?nts  which  he  recommended,  he 
in  numerous  instances  encouraged  it  by  affixing 
the  great  teal  to  paKnts  whicn  were  evidently 
intended  as  instruments  of  extonion.  On  this 
account,  bovrevei->  and  an  otfaen  ia  which  bis 
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own  locrativc  adrantage  was  d>e  immediate  ot>-  situation,  his  accustomed  eloquence  is  eminently 

jcct,  his  country  had  great  reason  to  complain,  displayed,  he  casts  himself  upon  the  mercy  uf 

and  nariona)  justice  at  length  demanded  an  in<  his  peers,  and  entreats  that  his  sentence  may  not 

qyjry  into  his  conduct.  be    extended    beyond    his  dismission  from  the 

Ine  parliament  which,  at  die  b^inning  of  high  office  which  he  had  disgraced.    The  lords, 

the  year  1631,  James  had  catted  fer  the  purpose  however,  insisted  upon  a  particular  confession 

of  obtaining  legal  supplies,  entered  into  an  ear-  respecting  each  article  of  bribery  and  corruption 

ly  and  minute  examination  of  the  grievances  of  which  he  was  accused.    Accordingly,  on  the 

«^ich  had  arisen  from  the  grants  of  licences  30th  of  April,  the  chancellor  sent  to  the  house 

•od  patents,  under  the  pretext  of  which  large  a  full  and  particular  confession  and  submission, 

sums    of    money   had   been    exacted.     These  in  which,  of  the  twenty-tljree  articles  of  cor- 

gtievances  the  commons  represented  to  the  king,  nipiion  with  which  he  was  charged,  diough  he 

who  expressed  an  earnest  desire  that  the  abuses  extenuated  some  on  the  plea  tliat  the  present  waa 

which  had  crept  into  administration  might  be  received  after  the  suit  was  ended,  he  acknow- 

corrected,  and  said  before  all  the  members  of  the  ledged  the  greater  part,  again  throwing  himself 

bouse,  "Sparenooe,  vriiere  you  find  just  cause  on  the  mercy  of  the  house.     When  he  was 

to  punish."     (Hacket's   Life  of  Archbishop  asked,  whether  the  confession  which  had  been 

Williams,  p..49-)     Widi  this  encouragement,  read  was  sutwcribed  by  his  own  hand,  he  re- 

from  the  suppression  of  monopolies  they  pro-  plied,  "  It  is  my  act,  my  hand,  my  heart ;  I 

cccded  to  other  acts  of  public  justice  ;  and  a  t»esccch  your  lordships  to  he  merciful  to  a  broken 

committee  waa  appointed  for  examining  into  reed."  The  chancellor's  delinquency,  however, 

riie  proceeding*!  of  the  courts  of  law  and  equity,  was  so  heinous,  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 

A  petition  had,  a  short  time  ttefore,  Iieen  pre-  inflict  upon  him  a  severe  penalty ;  and  he  was 

Kntcd  to  the  king  by  one  Wtcnham,  against  sentenced  to  pay  a  tine  of  forty  thousand  pounds* 

the  lord  chancellor,  complaining  of  injury  in  to  tie  imprisoned  in  the  Towerduring  the  king's 

adecreeof  the  court  of  chancery;  and  tbougti*  pleasure,  to  be  for  ever  incapable  of^any  office, 

upon  examining  the  grounds  of^the  tuggestion,  place,  or  employment,  and  never  again  to  sit  in 

die  chaitccllor  was  in  this  instance  exculpated,  parliament,  or  come  within  tlie  verge  of  the 

(DSpicionwasawakcnedj  newcomplaints  arose,  court.     (State  Trials,  Tol.'i.  p.  383,  Sec-) 
which  (umisbed  the  parliamentary  committee  of        The  punishment  was  heavy  ;  and  it  must  ever 

inquiry  materials  of  accusation.     The  business  l>c  regretted,  that  it  was  incurred  by  a  man 

was  transferred  to  the  house  of  lords.     Before  whose  talents  have  commanded  Ae  admiration 

(heir  sctectcommitteewercbroughtatmve  twcn-  of  the  worM:  but  no  sufficient  evidence  appcant 

S  distinct  charecs  of  corruption  and  briticry,  to  to  prove  that  the  rigour  of  the  sentence  was  to 

e  amount  of  several  thousatid  pounds ;  of  be  imputed  to  any  other  cause  than  the  strict 

which  presents  some  indeed  were  received  after  exercise  of  justice.     Lord    chancellor  fiacon 

the  decree  was  passed,  twt  several  before,  or  might  not  pcrha[H  be  guilty  of  any  flagrant  in- 

while  the  cause  was  depending.     The  chancel-  fringemcnt  of  cquitr  in  hii  official  decrees ;  he 

lor,  who  wistied  to  escape  an  inquiry  which  he  might  pass  just  decisions  even  against  ttie  veiy 

Was  not  prepared  to  meet,  made  application  to  persons  -  who  tiad  bribed  him ;  but  a  bribe  was 

die  king,  badi  by  letter  and  in  penon,  eamesdy  not  a  likely  means  of  guiding  him  10  an  eqai- 

cntreanng  his  favour  and  protection.  The  king,  table  judgment:  and  where  it  produced  no  effect,  . 

who  had  slied  tears  on  the  first  news  of  thechan-  the  persons  from  whom  he  received  the  wages 

celtor's  perilous  situation,  received  htm  with  af-  of  iniquity  might  have  some  reason  to  com- 

fection  ;  and  he  gave  him  an  unequivocal  proof  plain.     This  great  man  was  not,   it  is  true, 

of  bis  desire  to  rescue  him  frot^  diseracc,  by  chargeable  with  the  sordid  vice  of  avarice :  lie 

procuring,  probaUy  at  the  chancellor^  request,  was  not  tempted  to  receive  dishonourable  gra- 

a  short  recess  of  parliament.     Things  were,  tuities  by  the  desire  of  accumulating  wealth, 

however,  rather  aggravated  than  softened  by  this  but  from  die  false  ambition  of  supporting  the 

expedient ;  for  every  day  brought  new  grounds  splendor  of  rank  and  office :  he  may  even  be 

of  accusation,  and  heightened  the  public  cla-  pitied  for  ttie  facility  with  which  he  suficred  his 

mour.     Conscious  of  guilt,  instead  of  attempt-  servants  to  become  the  instruments  of  his  ruin ; 

ing  a  fbnnal  defence,  the  humbled  culprit  de-  and  the  situation  to  which  he  was  reduced  was 

termlned  to  avoid  the  confiision  and  mortifica-  truly  lamentable,  when,  in   the  midst   of  his 

tion  of  a  minute  inquiry  by  a  general  confes-  troubles,  as  he  was  passing  through  a  hall  where 

cion  1  and  in  a  submissive  letter  to  the  house  of  several  of  his  retinue  rose  up  to  salute  him,  he 

lords,  in   which,  notwithstanding  his  critical  said  to  them  sarcastically,  '*  Sit  down,  my  nta- 
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MCrs;  yoor  rise  has  Tteen  my  iaU."  (Stephens's  Sciences.*'  When  driTSn  from  a  cowt  inUf  So)i> 
lutrod.  to  Lord  Bacon's  Letlent,  p.  54.)  Nc-  tude,  he  reTunted  with  ardour  to  his  favouriu 
veitheless,  it  must  be  admitted,  and  he  htmseU'  pursuits,  and  during,  the  remainder  of  bis  Kfe^ 
confessed,  that  he  was  exceedingly  culpable  in  under  the  discouragement  of  public  censuTCf 
encouraging  those  exactions  of  his  servants,  under  a  heavy  incumbrance  of  debt,  and  under 
which  occasioncdoneprincipalarticle  of  hisac-  the  still  greater  pressure  of  self-reproach,  lie 
cusation  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  that  yet  retained  so  tnuch  vigour  of  intdlect,  and 
such  an  example  of  corruption,  as  was  exhi-  warmth  of  bncy,  as  to  be  capable  of  producing 
bited  by  this  great  man  in  an  office  of  the  first  writings  of  singular  merit  in  histony,  morals, 
responsibility,  was  an  injurious  attack  upon  and  philosophy.  la  the  latter  department  cspc- 
public  virtue,  for  which  no  penalty  could  suf-  cially,  the  originality  of  his  genius  newer  for- 
ficiently  atone.  In  order  to  palliate  lord  Ba-  sook  him,  and  his  last  pieces  were  the  comple- 
con's  criminality,  it  has  been  insinuated  that  tion  of  the  ^;rcat  plan  for  the  iraprovcraent  of 
be  was  given  up  to  parliamentary  rigour  by  the  science,  which  he  had  conceived  in  his  youA, 
king,  in  order  to  screen  his  favourite  from  the  and  of  which  he  had  never  Ihst  sight  throng 
vengeance  which  threatened  him,  and  that  "  lord  all  the  vicbsitudci'  of  bts  chequered  life.  In  Qa 
St.  Alban  was  made  the  scape-goat  of  Bucking-  humiliated  staK,  he  found  some  corafbit  in 
ham  ;"  {Mallet's  Life  of  Lord  Bacon,  prefixed  comparing  his  condition  with  that  of  three  grcM 
to  his  Works,  p.  xxvi.)  and  in  supporr  of  this  men  of  antiquity.  Demosihcnes,  Cicero,  and 
supposition,  a  reference  has  been  made  to  a  Seneca,  all  of  whom,  after  eccupyine  ht^ 
^tory  (Bushel's  Abridgment,  &c.  App.  p.  5.)  Stations  in  their  respective  countties,  badfallen 
told  by  Bushel,  his  lordship's  servant,  that  die  into  delinquency,  and  been  banished  into  retire- 
king,  to  prevent  an  unwelcome  disclosure  of  ment,,  where  they  consoled  themselves  with  let- 
&cts  to  the  discredit  of  hJs  favourite,  gave  hia  ters  and  ^ilosopby.  These  examples,  aq  he 
positive  advice  to  the  chancellor  not  to  mflkehis-  himself  declares^  confimed.  him  in  the  resoln- 
defence  before  the  lords,  promising  to  screen  tion,  to  which  he  was  otherwise  inclined,  o( 
bim  in  the  last  determine  tion,  or,  if  that  could  devoting  the  remainder  of  his  time  wholly  ta 
not  be. done,  to  make  him  in  the  issue  ample  writing  ;  and  he  might  have  adopted  the  laa- 
retribution.  But  Bushel,  who-in  the  Flect-pri-  guage  in  which  Cicero  addresses  jAilosophy: 
son  published  a  speech  of  lord  Bacon's,  which  "  Ad  te  con&gimus ;  a  tc  opem  petimus ;  tibt 
ie  allowed  to  be  in  a  great  measure  fictitious,  sos,  ut  antes  magnet  ex  pane,  sic  nunc  penitus 
relates  so  many  improbable  stories,  that  bis  totosque  trsdimus/'  ["Fo  theelfly ;  fronitiiee 
testimony  requires  the  support  of  other  evi-  I  seek  support ;  to  thee  I  devote  myself,  as  &r- 
deiKC  ;  and,  in  the  present  case,  his  account  is  tnerly  in  part,  so  now  entirely  and  altogether.} 
invalidated  by  the  general  instniciions  which  Even  yet, .  however,  nrither  philosophy  nor 
the  king  gave  his  parliament  to  pursue  their  in-  experience  had  perfectly  taught  lord  Bacon  the 
quiry  wimout  restraint,  and  by  his  order,  al-  lesson  of  moderation.  After  his  lelcase  from 
ready  mentioned,  for  proroguing  parliament,  the  ToweTr  which  was  soon  granted  him,  and 
*^  to  try  if  time  could  mitigate  the  displeasure,  the  entire  remission  of  his  sentence,  which  was 
vhich  in  both  houses  was  strong  against  the  by  degrees  obtained,  when  the  king's  indulgeno} 
lord  cbancellori'*  (Hacket's  Life  of  Archbishop,  settled  upon  him  a  pension  of  izool.  a  year,  in 
'^'iUiamfi,  p.  58.)  to  which  may  be  added  lord  addition  to  the  grant  which  be  retained  of  6o(4. 
Bacou's  own  testimony,  who,  when  he  resign-  a  year  from  the  alienation  ofBce,  and  700I.  a 
td  the  seals,  took  the  blame  wholly  upon  hun-  year,  which  he  enjoyed  h'om  hb  own  cstater 
self,  acknowledging,  (Life  of  Sir  Symoncb  (See  his  will  at  the  end  of  Works,  vol.  iii.)  he 
d'Ewe's,  M.  S.  p.  58.)  that  what  the  Icing  had  still  lived  at  a  great  expeuK,  and  sometimes  ap* 
given,  bis  own  misconduct  had  taken  awuy.  peared  in  splendor.  It  is  said,  that  the  priacc, 
"_  Rex  dedit,  culpa  abstulit."  one  day  observing,  near  L.ondon,  a  coach,  fbl- 
From  the  highly  culpable  and  justly  degraded  lowed  by  a  considerable  number  of  people  on 
salesman,  we  revert  with  pleasure  to  the  uni-  horseback,  was  told,  on  inquiry,  that  it  waa 
versally  applauded  and  truly  illustrious  philo-  lord  St.  Albans,  attended  by  his  friends ;  vpoa 
sopher.  Even  in  the  midst  of  the  avocations  which  his  highness  said,  "  Well,  do  what  we 
of  his  high  oSce,  lord  Bacon  found  leisure  for  can,  this  man  scorns  to  go  out  like  a  snuff." 
study.  •  In  tile  year  i6zo  he  presented  the  world  It  was  no  inconsiderable  :^grav^ioa  of  the  folly 
with  a  work,  which  he  had  been  twelve  years  of  this  prodigality,  that  he  was  still  encumbered 
in  completing,  his  "  Novum  Organon,'  the  with  a  heayy  loEid  of  debt :  though  about  the 
second  paii  of  his  grand  "  Instauratioa  of  the  time  of  hia  ful,  he  found  means  to  dischargt 
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irreonte  the  Bmoimt  of  Soool.  he  died  in  debt  Cambridge ;   but  die  most  honourable  meniD' 

upwards  of  az,aool.  -(Siephens's  Introd.  p.  57.)  rial  of  this  great  man  is  found  id  bis  immoital 

It  is  not  sutpristng,  that,  -with  so  many  causes  writings. 

of  monificaiion  and  regret,  external  and  inter-  In  order  to  judge  of  the  nature,  and  cscimatei 
Dal,  lord  Bacon  should  be  capable  of  exercising  ibe  value,  of  lord  Bacon's  philosophical  workS) 
the  virtue  of  huciiUty.  It  was  a  ver^  natur^  it  must  be  recollected,  that  he  came  into  the 
and  becoming  reply  which  hemade  to  the  French  world  at  a  period  when  the  study  of  abstract 
«nbas5ador,  whO|  upon  reading  a  French  trans-  notions  and  words  had  almost  entirely  excluded 
btion  of  his  Essays,  paid  him  me  fulsome  com-  the  study  of  nature.  Aristotle  had  obtained  su- 
pliment  of  comparing  him  to  angels,  of  whpm  preme  authority  in  the  schools ;  and  his  logic,* 
he  bad  heard  much,  but  whom  he  had  never  physics,  and  metaphysics,  were  rhe  chief  guides 
teen  :  "  If  the  politeness  of  others  compare  me  in  all  scholastic  labour.  Men  were  lost  in  a 
to  an  angel,  my  own  iufirmitios  remind  me  that  labyrinth  of  definitions,  distinctions,  and  dispo- 
lam  a  man."  (Stephens's  Introd.  p,  39.)  But  rations,  and  wasted  their  time  in  speculations 
it  may  be  remarked  a£  a  strilung  instance  of  altogether  barren  and  useless.  A  few  bold  ad- 
sdf-conunand,  and  a  ungolar  proof  of  the  per-  venturers  had,  indeed,  deserted  the  fairy  region) 
pctual  predominancy  of  tbe  love  of  science  in  of  metaphysics  to  tread  the  solid  ground  of  na- 
the  mindof  this  great  man,  that,  receiving  from  ture,snd,panicQlar1y,  the  fields  of  natural  know-' 
a.  friend  an  account  of  the  &ilure  of  an  appli-  ledge  had  been  cultivated  and  improved  by  jriar 
cation  at  court  for  some  important  favour,  at  Bacon,  Galileo,  Copernicus,  and  others.  Bnt 
die  moment  when  be  was  dictatii^  to  his  cha-  #iere  was  still  wanting  a  great  and  comprehen- 
plain.sn  account  of  some  experiments  in  philo^  sive  mind,  which  could  survey  the  whole  region 
sophy,  he  calmly  said,  "  Be  it  so !"  tiien  di»«  of  science,  examine  the  foundations  of  former 
missmg  his  friend  widi  thAuks  for  his  service,  systems  of  philosophy,  and  suggest  a  surer  and 
he  turned  to  the  chaplain,  saying,  (Tenison's  more  advantageous  method  of  pursuing  know- 
Account  of  his  Writings,  p.  45.)  "  Well,  sir,  ledge.  Such  a  commanding  genius  Bacon  pos- 
if  that  business  will  not  succeed,  let  us  go  on  sesscd,  and  to  him  exclusively  belongs  the  praise 
with  this,  which  is  in  our  power ;"  andconti-  of  having  invented,  methodised,  and  carried 
nued  to  dictate  to  him,  for  some  hours,  with-  forward  to  coDsiderablc  maturity,  a  general  plan 


eut  hesitation  of  speech,  or  af^arcnt  interrup-  for  the  improvement  of  natural  science  by  the 
tion  of  thought.  only  sure  method  of  experimeirt.  With  a  mind 
Lotd  Bacon  fmrsoed  his  philosofdiica]  re-  prompt  in  invention,  patient  in  inquity,  and 
searches  to  the  last,  in  the  mnlst  of  bodily  in-  subtle  in  discrimination,  neither  affectii^  no- 
finnitics,  brought  on  by  intense  study,  by  mut-  velty  nor  idolising  antiquity,  he  formed,  and 
tiplicity  of  business,  and^  above  all,  by  anguish  in  a  great  measure  executed,  his  grand  plan, 
of  mind.  In  the  winter  of  1625  he  found  his  *'  The  Instauration  of  Sciences.'*  This  plan 
health  and  spirits  much  impaired ;  but  in  the  comprehended  six  parts.  Of  these,  the  first  is 
tprinr  of  the  following  year  he  made  an  excur-  his  excellent  treatise,  entitled  "  The  Advance- 
sion  nito  the  country,  to  try  some  experiments  meat  of  Learning."  Here  he  fakes  a  survey 
on  the  preservation  of  bodies.  Having  pro-  of  the  whole  region  of  knowledge,  in  its  seve- 
bably  exposed  himself  imprudently  to  noxious  ral  provinces ;  classes  the  sciences  and  ans  un- 
t^via,  he  was  suddenly  seised  with  pains  in  der  leading  heads,  according  to  the  three  facul- 
ms  head  and  stomach,  which  obliged  him  to  ties  of  the  soul,  memory,  fancy,  understand- 
Stop  at  die  earl  of  j^rundel's  house  at  Highgate.  ing  ;  observes  wherein  each  part  has  hitherto 
Here  he  fell  sick  of  a  fever,  and,  after  a  week's  been  deficient  or  crroneons ;  and  suggests  pro- 
illness,  expired  on  the  9th  of  April,  1626,  in  per  means  for  supplying  omissions,  and  rectify- 
the  66th  year  of  his  age.  Jt  is  to  be  regretted,  ing  errors.  Of  this  work,  the  author,  in  s 
that  no  memorial  remains  of  tlie  last  hours  of  ktter  to  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  modestly  saysj 
this  philosopher,  except  a  letter,  addressed  to  the  that  he  was  herein  contented  to  awake  better 
nobleman  under  whose  roof  he  died,  in  which  spirits,  being  himself  like  a  bell-ringer,  who  irf' 
he  compares  himself  to  the  elder  Pliny,  who  first  up  to  call  gthere  to  church.  The  second 
lost  Ills  life  by  approaching  too  near  to  Mount  part  is  the  "  Novum  Organon,"  or  new  me- 
Vesuvlus  during  an  eruption.  He  was  buried  diod  of  employing  the  reasoning  faculties  in  die' 
-  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Michael's  tfhurch,  within  pursuit  of  truth.  Dissatisfied  with  the  syllo- 
■  the  .precincts  of  Old  Verulam,  Verses  to  his  gistic  mode  of  reasoning,  as  a  mere  instrument 
memory  v/erc  written  in  various  languages  by  of  disputation,  and  fimh^ng  no  certainty  in  thtf 
the  most  emriKnt  scholars-of  the  -nniversily  <n  hypothetical  systems  of  ancient  philosophy,  thtf 
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ftudior  In  this  work  reconimends  ami  explains 
the  slow  and  severe,  but  alone  satisbciory  me- 
thod of  induction,  in  which  natural  ohjctts  arc 
sabjected  to  the  test  of  observation  and  experi- 
ment, in  order  to  furnish  certain  factSi  as  the 
foundation  of  general  truths.  Tlic  "  Sylva  Syl- 
varum,"  or  tfi^^tory  of  Nature,  is  to  be  consi- 
dered as  the  third  part,  in  which  tliis  great  ex- 
perimentalist leads  the  way,  by  furnishing  ma- 
terials upon  which  the  organ,  or  instrument, 
which  hehai  provided  for  the  investigation  of 
nature,  maybe  employed.  In  this  repositoryi 
fa(;ts  and  pluenomena  arc  loosely  thrown  toge- 
tiier,  and  original  observations  are  made  on  va- 
rious branches  of  natural  knowledge,  which, 
dtough  not  always  correct,  are  valuable,  as  a 
pattern  of  the  manner  in  which  such  researches 
should  be  pursued.  In  <^efeurth  part,  entitled 
"  Seals  InteUcctus,"  a  series  of  steps  is  pointed 
out,  by  which  the  understanding  may  regularly 
ascend  in  its  philosophical  int^uiries  :  this  work 
is  evidently  intended  as  a  particular  application 
and  illustration  of  the  author's  method  of  phi- 
losophising. Of  the  fifth  part,  "  Anticipa- 
tiones  Philosophic X,"  intended  to  contain  philo- 
sophical hints  and  suggestions,  nothing  is  left 
but  the  title  and  scheme.  The  ilxth  part,  in 
which  the  universal  principles  of  natural  know- 
ledge, drawn  from  experiments,  should  be  ex- 
hibited in  a  regular  and  complete  system,  the 
author  despaired  of  being  able  himself  to  ac- 
complish. The  grand  cmSce,  of  which  he  bad 
laid  the  foundation,  he  left  to  be  finished  by  the 
united  and  continued  labours  of  philosophers  in 
future  ages.  Among  the  more  popular  works 
.  which  lord  Bacon  has  left,  the  principal  are, 
his  History  of  Henry  VII.  which,  though  not 
unjustly  charged  with  partiality,  as  a  literary 
performance  may  be  justly  adtnired  for  vigour 
of  conception,  and  strength  of  language ;  his 
treatise  "  Of  the  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients," 
in  which  he  endeavours,  perhaps  with  more  in- 
genuity dian  solidity,  to  unveil  the  hidden  sense 
of  the  fables  of  antiquity;  his  "Moral  Essays," 
ia  which  a  great  variety  of  just  reflections  and 
original  thoughts,  on  subjects  which,  to  use  the 
autuor's  own  phrase,  "  come  home  to  men's 
business  and  bosoms,"  are  forcibly,  but  often, 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  times,  quaifitly, 
expressed,  and  are  enlivened  by  happy  illustra- 
tions of  various  kinds  ;  aod  his  law  tracts, 
speeches,  letters,  and  other  miscellaneous  pa- 
pers, relative  to  personal  or  public  a^Irsj 
which  abound  with  curious  and  interesting  mat- 
ter. These  valuable  writings,  which  were  gra- 
dually collected,  have  been  repeatedly  jiublished 
«i  tbe  continent  in  Latin.    An  olitioa  was 


given  of  them,  in  folio,  at  Francfort,  in  l66;, 
and  anodier,  by  Arnold,  at  Leipsic,  in  1694. 
They  have  passed  through  several  editions, 
both  separately  and  collectively,  in  English  : 
the^  were  published  in  1 740,  in  four  voJuBtes, 
folio ;  but  the  most  complete  edition  is  that 
primed  in  London  in  1778,  in  five  volumes, 
quarto. 

It  is  a  singular  example  of  the  confidence 
with  which  original  genius  reposes  upon  tbe 
merit  of  its  own  productions,  and  assures  itself 
of  posthumous  fame)  that  lord  Bacon  inserted 
in  bis  last  will  the  following  remarkable  pas- 
sa^  :  *'  My  name  and  memory  I  leave  to  fo- 
reign nations  ;  and  to  mine  own  conntrymen, 
after  some  time  be  passed  over."  When  young, 
he  formed  the  grand  conception  that  he  was 
bom  to  benefit  mankind :  in  his  lener  to  Ful- 
gentio  he  styled  himself  the  servant  of  posterity ; 
in  alt  his  philosophical  labours,  he  to  the  latest 
hour  of  his  life  considered  himself  in  this  light ; 
and  succeeding  ages  have  abundantly  proved 
that  he  was  not  mistaken.  The  ever- increasing 
pile  of  natural  knowledge,  which  [^losophetx, 
following  his  method  of  experimental  investi- 
gation* nave  been  enabled  to  raise,  is  an  eter* 
nal  monument  to  his  memory,  on  vriiich  distaia 
posterity  will  read  this  inscription:  Bacoh, 

THE  FATHER  OF  XXP£RIM£NTAL  PHILO- 
SOPHY. The  moral  defects  which  were  inter- 
woven with  Intellectual  excellencies  in  his  cha- 
racter, it  is  impossible  to  disguise  or  forget,  and 
in  vain  to  palliate.  The  nobler  were  liis  con- 
ceptions, the  more  culpable  was  his  oUiquity  of 
conduct.  Flaws  are  most  to  be  regretted  in  the 
most  precious  gems.  When  we  meet  wjdi  a 
Bacon  disgracing  himself  b^  servility,  ingrati- 
tude, and  corruption,  nothing  remains  but  to 
lament  such  mortifying  instances  of  human 
frailty,  and  to  take  care  to  draw  from  the  in- 
structive fact  the  right  moral  inference.  In  tbe 
present  case,  instep  of  hastily  concluding  that 
superior  talents  are  rather  to  be  dreaded  than  de- 
sired, as  Pope  seems  to  have  done  when  be 
wrote,  (Essay  on  Man,  epist.  iv.  v.  477.) 


we  should  infer  the  infinite  superiority  of  the 

Eursuits  of  intellect  above  those  of  ambition, 
[ad  Bacon  been  contented  with  being  a  philo- 
sopher, widiout  aspiring  after  the  honours  of  a 
statesman  and  a  courtier,  he  wouM  have  been  a 
greater  and  a  happier  man.  Rewlefs,  aid 
Mailers,  Lift  of  LerJ  Bacen.  St^ent't  Jit- 
traduction  ta  his  Collectim  ef  Lard  Bacen'j  Let- 
ters,   Bacau  F'u.  spud  Optr.  Ed,  Lifs.  1694- 
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Siaw*}  fnfacf  U  his  ^kridgmnt  tf  Baean'j 
ITorh.  Dr.  Birch's  CtiUctM  tf  Lord  Ba- 
con's Letters.  Dr.  Tenistn's  IntroductitH  te 
Lord  Bacen'i  fVorks.     Biffgr.  Brit.—E. 

BACONTHORP,  or  itACON.  Johm,  an 
Engli^  monk  of  the  thirteenth  century,  was 
born  at  Baconthorp,  a  village  in  Norfolk,  and 
met]  the  monastic  habit  in  the  convent  of 


Blackney  in  the  same  county.  For  hia  edu- 
cation he  was  indebted  to  die  schools  of  Oxford 
and  Paris,  in  which  be  obtained  tbe  highest 
honoun.  In  his  youth  he  was  pro&sscaly  a 
follower  of  the  Arabian  philosopher  Avcrroi:s, 
who  taught  that  one  intelligent  principle  ani- 
mates all  human  beings.  In  a  general  assembly 
of  the  order  of  English  Carmelites,  held  at 
London  in  13^9,  be  was  chosen  one  of  dieir 
provincials.  Four  years  afterwards,  he  was 
invited  to  go  to  Rome,  where  he  gave  offence, 
by  allowing  in  public  disputation  too  much 
l^itude  in  the  marriuge  of  related  persons.  He 
afterwards,  however,  retracted  his  opinion,  and 
maintained  that,  in  degrees  of  consanguinity 
prohibited  by  the  divine  law,  the  pope  has  no 
dispensing  power.  Thoi^h  remarkably  small 
of  stature,  he  possessed  a  vi|;orous  and  active 
mind.  He  obuinal  duni^  life  the  appeUatkm 
of  the  Resolute  Doctor,  and  after  his  death  was 
celebrated  both  in  prose  and  verse,  as  a  zealous 
defender  of  the  catholic  faith  against  Jews, 
Turks,  and  heretics.  He  wrote  many  books, 
of  which  only  a  few  were  afterwards  printed : 
among  these  were,  "  Conuneniaries,  or  Ques- 
tions on  the  four  Books  of  Sentences,"  pub- 
lished at  Milan  in  1510  and  161 1,  and  "  A 
Compendium  of  the  Law  of  Christ,"  at  Ve~ 
Dice,  1527.  JohnBaconthorpdiedatLoiKlon  in 
the  year  1346.  Ltland.  Bole.  Pits.  FuUer's 
ffcrtiiei.     Biogr.  Brit.—E; 

BACQUET,  JoHK,  a  learned  French  law- 
yer^  advocaK  to  the  king,  flourLshed  at  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  pro- 
foundly skilled  in  the  law  of  France,  and  in  the 
civil  law,  and  wrote  many  excellent  law-tracts, 
published,  with  notes  by  Fenicrc,  at  Lyons,  in 
two  volumes  folio,  in  1744.  He  died  in  1597. 
Moriri.  JVflKtJ.  Diet,  i/uf,— E. 

BACTISHUA,  orBoKTjESii,  the  servants 
of  Jesus )  the  name  of  a  Christian  family  of 
physicians  famous  in  tbe  east  under  the  Abbas- 
tide  caliphs. 

George  Ebn  Bactishua,  a  native  of 
Jondispour  or  Nisapour  in  Khorasan,  was 
brought  to  the  court  of  the  caliph  Ahnanzor, 
in  order  to  cure  him  of  a  complaint  in  his  sto- 
mach. The  caliph  was  charmed  with  die  ele- 
gance and  Icaraing  of  his  coaveisatioD,  and  the 


gracefulness  of  his  person,  and  treated  him  with 
great  respect.  After  he  had  cllccted  a  cure, 
Almanzor  asked  him  if  he  was  married.  H« 
replied,  that  he  had  an  old  woman  for  his  wife, 
who  was  unable  to  rise  from  her  sear.  The 
caliph  thereupon  sent  one  of  the  eunuchs  to  his 
house,  widi  three  beautiful  Greek  girts,  and 
3000  dinars,  as  a  present.  George  oeing  ab- 
sent, his  disciple  Tsa  took  them  in ;  for  which 
be  was  reproved  by  his  master  on  his  remrn, 
and  diey  were  sent  bock  to  the  caliph.  Alman- 
zor, nhen  he  next  saw  the  physician,  expressed 
his  surprise  at  his  strange  conduct,  for  which 
George  apologised,  by  acquainting  him,  that, 
as  a  Christian,  he  could  not  lawfully  have  more 
than  one  wile  at  a  time.  Almanzor's  «8lecm 
for  him  was  increased  by  this  declaration,  and 
he  loaded  him  with  tokens  of  his  favour.  In 
the  next  year,  George,  being  himself  taken  ill, 
requested  permission  to  return  to  his  native 
place  ;  and  when  the  caliph  expressed  his  un- 
willingness to  part  with  one  whom  he  had 
found  so  serviceable  to  his  health,  George  pro- 
posed leaving  with  him  his  pupil  Jsa ;  to  which 
the  caliph  agreed,  and  sent  him  home  with  ^reat 
honour.  Various  particulars  of  this  physician's 
practice  are  cited  by  Rhazcs  and  Serapion. 

Gabriel  the  son  of  George,  was  physician 
to  Haroun  al  Rashid,  and  highly  valued  by 
him.  A  story  is  told  of  his  sagacity  in  curing 
a  favourite  concubine  of  the  caliph's  of  a  spas- 
modic contraction  which  prevented  her  n'om 
using  her  arm,  by  making  a  sudden  tnotiott 
which  alarmed  her  modesty,  end  forced  her  to 
stretch  out  her  hand  to  defend  lierself.  The 
caliph  being  seised  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  Ga- 
briel, then  very  young,  proposed  tuning  a  vein, 
which  was  done  through  the  authority  of  Al- 
manzor, and  perfectly  recovered  the  padent. 
TTrenceforth  fw  was  Haroun's  chief  physician, 
and  enjoyed  the  highest  degree  of  his  conndeoce. 
He  was  with  this  caliph  at  his  death.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  the  same  employment  under  Alman- 
zor, who  admitted  him  every  morning  before 
any  of  his  other  physicians,  and  gave  him  a 
very  munificent  salary.  Fallii^,  however,  into 
disgrace  with  the  caliph,  Gabriel  was  thrown 
into  prison  \  but  he  recovered  his  favour  by  tbe 
successful  advice  he  gave  him  in  that  situation. 

Another  of  the  family  was  physician  to 
Moctader.  They  all  acquired  great  influence 
and  riches,  and  were  on  many  occasions  ser- 
viceable to  the  Christians  under  die  mosnlmaa 
empire,  though  iomelimcs  their  disgraces 
brought  mtsfbrmnes  on  all  the  sect.  JXHtr- 
helot.  Haller,  Bibl.  Mtd.  Mod,  Univ.  Hut. 
Freind,  Hist.  Fiys^—A, 
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BADUEL,  Claud,  &  protestant  divine  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  was  a  native  of  Nisffles, 
and,  under  the '{»tronage  of  the  queen  of  Na- 
varre, Wag  appointed  rector  of  die  university  in 
that  city.  He  afterwards,  in  1557.  removed 
into  Switzerland,  and  became  the  pastor  of  a 
church  in  the  vicinity  of  Geneva,  and  taught 
philosophy  and  mathematics  till  his  death  in 
1561.  He  translated  into  Latin  the  sermons, 
and  some  other  works,  of  Calvin,  published  in 
8vo.  at  Geneva,  in  1557.  He  also  wrote  "  Dc 
Ratione  Vitte  studiosx  ac  liceratse  in  Matii- 
monio  collocandie  ac  degendx,"  4to.  printed 
at  Lyons  in  1544,  and  tratislatcd  into  Frcncli 
in  1548;  "  EJe  Collegio  ct  Universitate  Nc- 
mauiensi,"  printed  at  Lyons  in  1554  ;  *'  Acta 
Martyrura  nosm  Saculi,"  Genev.  1556;  and 
I^tin  orations  and  epistles.  Me  wrote  Latin 
well,  and  was  much  esteemed  for  his  learning 
and  piery.  Epitam.  Bibl.  Gesneri.  Baytt.  Se- 
Htiier^  Hilt.  Litl.  dt  Geneve. — E. 
_  BAERSIUS,  or  VEKENSTIL,  Henry, 
a  matliematician,  flourished  at  the  beginning  of 
tlie  sixteenth  century.  He  was  a  printer  at 
Louvain,  and  the  author  of  tlie  following  cu- 
rious mathematical  treatises  :  "  Tabula  perpe- 
tuie  Longitudinum  ac  Latitudinum  Planeta- 
rum,"  1528;  "  De  Compositione  ct  Usa  De- 
cretorii  Ptanetarum,"  1530;  "  De  Compo- 
sitione et  Usu  C^adrantis,  1537.  FaL  Jitdr. 
Biht.  B1I7.     mreri E. 

BAGDEDIN,  Mahomet,  an  Arabian 
mathematician,  is  commonly  leckoned  among 
the  authors  of  the  tenth  century.  To  him  are 
tscribed  several  treatises  in  geometry,  among 
which  is  one  "  On  the  Division  of  Superficies, 
translated  into  Latin  by  John  Dee  of  London, 
and  by  Frederic  Commandini  of  Urbino.  The 
latter  published  this  treanseat  Pesaro,  in  1570, 
togedier  with  another  of  his  own  upon  the 
tame  subject.  Some  writers  are  of  opinion,  that 
this  work  was  only  translated  into  Atsbic  from 
the  Greek,  by  Bagdedin,  and  that  it  was  writ- 
ten by  Euclid  or  some  other  ancient  machema- 
dcian.  Vossiut,deMaih.Q.\b.\i^.  Aforeri. — E. 

BAGGER,  John,  a  Danish  divine,  bishop 
of  Copenhagen,  was  bom  at  Lundcn  in  1646. 
After  visiting  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and 
England,  and  studying  in  various  places  mider 
die  ablest  masters,  he  retunied  to  his  native 
place,  and  wis  appointed  professor  of  the  ori- 
ental languages.  He  had  scarcely  begun  his 
lectures,  when,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he 
•aliciied  and  obtained  the  place  of  principal 
tninistor  in  one  of  the  chirrches  of  Copenhagen ; 
and,  soon  afterwards,  when  he  was  only  tweo- 
ty-nine  years  of  age,  be  was  advanced  to  ijat 


episcopal  lee  of  that  city,  sad  dischirged  kt 
functions  with  distinguished  approbation.  Ho 
revised  the  public  ritual  of  worship  established 
by  Christiem ' V.  and  published  several  learned 
and  eloquent  discourses,  some  in  Latin,  othen 
in  Danish.  He  died  at  tlte  early  age  of  forty- 
seven.  A  logical  treatise  of  Bagger's  remains, 
uiuler  the  title  of  *'  De  Principiis  perfectivta 
Syllogismorum,"  printed  in  4to.  at  Copenhagen, 
in  1665.  AlberH  Thtra  Uist.  Lit.  Danonmt 
*d.  Hamb.  1723,  p.  141.     Moreri, — E. 

BAGLIONI,  John-Paul,  a  native  of  Pe- 
rugia, descended  from  a  family  of  warriots. 
who  had  long  held  the  regency  oi  that  city,  is 
chiefly  worth  recording  as  a  spt)cimen  of  tho 
Italian  leaders  cf  the  ^fteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  who  hired  their  services  tndi^rently 
to  all  parties.  He  learned  the  art  of  war  under 
Virgilio  Oi^lioni,  to  whom  he  was  very usefid 
in  lus  cflons  to  reinstate  Peter  dc'  Medici  at 
Florence.  Baglioni  having  become  almost  so- 
vereign at  Perugia,  was  ariven  out  by  Ciesar 
fiorgia,  but  tecovered  his  footing  there  after  tho 
deatn  of  pope  Alexander  VL  He  was  next 
general  of  the  Florentines,  and  infiicied  naany 
evils  on  their  enemies  die  Ptsans.  On  some 
disagFeemcnt  with  diem,  he  went  over  to  tho 
service  of  the  Siennese,  who  made  a  present  of 
him  to  pope  Julius  TI.  He  served  this  pontiff 
under  tlie  duke  of  Urbino,  and  assisted  in  reco- 
vering Romagna  from  the  Venetians.  But 
upon  the  death  of  count  Pitigliano,  he  engaged 
in  the  Venetian  service,  and  regained  to  the 
republic  several  places  which  the  emperor  had 
taken  from  it.  In  151a  his  troops  were  twico 
beaten ;  but  he  was  enabled,  by  a  reinforce- 
ment of  Swiss,  to  drive  the  French  from  dw 
territories  of  Venice  and  Milan.  Soon  xfteTt 
his  Venetian  masters  uniting  with  the  French, 
Baglioni  took  Cremona  and  Lignago,  but  was 
worsted  at  Vicenra.  He  defended  Pcmgik 
against  the  general  of  die  church,  and  assiuned 
an  unlimited  power  there ;  on  which  account 
pope  Leo  X.  having  enticed  him  to  Rome, 
caused  him  to  be  beheaded  in  i^ao.  He  lefl 
two  sons,  who  followed  his  profession,  Hamct 
and  Malatesta.  Horace,  a  brutal  and  violent 
character,  was  constantly  in  the  Florentine 
service,  and  acquired  much  renown  at  the  tak- 
ing of  Salerno.  He  was  killed  before  Naples 
in  1528.  Malatesta  served  the  Venetians  with 
reputation  under  Liviano.  Assisted  by  ihe 
duke  of  Urbino,  he  drove  his  relation  Gentilis 
fiaglioni  from  Perugia.  He  afterwards  served 
the  Italian  allies  against  the  emperor;  and 
lastly  defended  Fiorence  for  a  whole  vear  when 
besieged  ^y -dK -irapnnl  anos,  and  dHl-nofMit- 
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tender  till  reduce<I  to  the  last  extrenotr-    He  soMm,  and  marehing  with  equal  cdaitrxnik 

<iied  of  X  tingering  disease  in  1533.     Moreri,  secTCcyi  he  fell  unexpectedly  upon  the  klian's 

T— A.  Bumerous    host,    and   defeated   it   with   greac 

BAGLIVI,  GEORGE,  an  eminent  pbysidan  slaughter,  killing  the  khan  himself,  and  tating 

tod  medical  professor,  was  a  native  of  Ragusa,  all  the  lich  treasures  of  his  camp.     His  tyran- 

and  studied  at  Naples  and  Padua,  at  which  last  nical  master,  though  rejoiced  at  this  deliverance, 

•Diversity    he   graduated.     He  obtained    great  became  jealous  of  his  ?encrars  success,   and 

celebrity  about  tlic  bt^inniug  of  the  eighteenth  save  ear  to  those  who  msinuatcd  that  he  had 

century  as  a  new  theorist  in  physic,   and'  was  kept  the  most  valuable  of  the  spoils  to  himself, 

diought  likely  to  become  the  founder  of  a  sect.  Soon  after,  fiahram  undergoing  a  defeat  from 

To  uie  simple  Hippocratic  observaiioa  of  the  the  lieutenant  of  the  Greek  emperor,  Hormouz 

phsenoraena  of  diseases,  he  joined  a  methodical  was  imprudent  enough  to  iusult  him  by  the 

&VStem  which,  rejecting  the  humoral  pathology,  present  of  a.  whe^l,  a  distaff,    and  a  suit   of 

placed  the  cause  of  diseases  in  the  dtered  tone  woman's  apparel.     Bahram  showed  himself  to> 

of  the  solids.     Adopting  the  discoveries  of  Pac-  the  troops  in  this  dress,  and  so  inflamed  their 

chioni,  he  supposed  an  alternate  motion  between  passions  hy  the  ignominy  inflicted  on  the  whcde 

the  heart  and  the  dura  mater,  by  which  the  aimy  in  his   pctson,  that  they   unanimously 

whole  aBtmal  machine  was  actuated.     He  was  joined  htm  in  a  revolt  against  their  king.    In 

professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  at  Rome,  the  mean  time,   Hormouz  met  with   another 

and  had  acquired  great  fame  by  his  doctrines,  enemy,  in  the  person  of  Bindoes,  a  Sassanian 

when  he  was  cut  off  by  death  in  1707  at  the  prince,  his  brother-in-law,  whom  he  had  ui^ 

age  of  thirty-four.  jusdy  confined  in  a  dungeon,  and  who,  being 

His  principal  works  arc,  "  Praxis  Mcdica,"  liberated  by  his  own  brother,  seised  Hormoui 
Romse,  1696  ;  "  Dissertatio  de  Anatome,  and  committed  him  to  the  same  confinement. 
MoTSU)  et  EffectibusTaraotulx,"  1696:  *<Ob.  The  kine  was  publicly  tried,  deposed,  and  depriv- 
•ervationesyerii  Aivumenli  AratomicteetPrac-  cd  of  sight;  and  his  son  Chosroes,  sumamed 
,ticaE;""DeFtbrS  Motriceet  Morbosa",  Penis.  Farviz,  was  set  on  the  throne.  Some  historians 
1700 ;  "  Specimen  lY  Libromm  dc  Fibra  Mo-  represent  Bahram  as  having  produced  this  re- 
trice  et  Morbosa,"  Rom.  1701;  and  "  Spe-  volution;  but  it  is  certain,  that  he  eaually  dc- 
cimen  III  Librorum  rdi^uorum,"  published  a.£-  dared  against  Chosroes,  and  marchea  to  Mo- 
terwards;  "^  DeMedicina  Solidorum  ad  rectum  dain,  the  capital,  with  a  view  of  deposing  him. 
Stadces  Usum  Canones,"  Rom.  1704  ;  "  De  A  bloody  eiigagement  ensued,  in  which  Chos- 
Frogressione  Terrs  Motiis,"  1705.  These,  roes  was  defeated,  and  in  consequence  obliged 
and  some-  other  works,  have  been  frequently  to  quit  the  country.  Before  his  dejtarturc,  the 
reprinted,  and  several  times  published  all  to-"  deposed  Hormouz  was  strangled  by  Bindoes  and. 
CMher.  They  are  &II  of  curious  remarks,  his  broth «-.  Thishrtppened  in  590. 
Uieoretieal  and  practical,  which  exhibit  much'  ■  Bahram  now  assumed  the  regal  authority, 
acuteness  ;  but  the  basis  of  his  theories  has  not  though  he  was  opposed  by  the  magi  and  other 
been  able  to  withstand  more  accurate  invesci-  friends  of  tlic  royal  family.  Civil  discords  and 
CalioD.  He  is  charged,  not  wirhour  scone  just-  conspiracies  rendered  the  seat  of  ihe  usurper 
ice,  with  pb^arism  from  ValsalTa,  Malpighi,  insecure,  and  compelled  him  to  acts  of  violence 
and  odkcrs;  and  with  credulity  as  to  the  tales  and  scvciity.  Discontents  prevailed  to  such  a 
of  the  lamntula.  Halter,  Eiblioih.  Med.  degree,  that  when  Chosroes,  who  had  fi.d  to 
Prad. — A-  the  dominions  of  the  emperor  Maurice,  had 

BAHRAM,  sumamed  Giubin,  a  celebrated  obtained  an  army  from  that  prince  to  effect  his 

.Persian  general    and    usurper,   was   descended  r^toratiun,  and  appeared  on  the  frontier,  he 

front  the  ancient  princes  of  Rci  or  Ragse,  and  was  joir^ed  by  numbers  of  the  Persian  nobles 

from  his  youth  served  in  the  arm)'  of  die  Per*  and  people.     Bahram,  however,  assembled  an 

aian  king  Chosroes  L  or  NushiiTan.     His  gi-  army  for  his  defence,  and. fought  two  battles,  in 

size,  fierce  counteoance,  and  signal  va-  which  he  was  defeated.-    With  the  remains  of 

raised  him  to  command  in  die  reigns  of  his  forces  he  retired  to  the  provinces  on  the 

Nushiivan  and  his  son  Hormouz,  and  at  length  Oxus,  and  took  refuge  with  the  great  khan, 

acquired  him  the  government  of  Media,    and  By  htm  he  was  entertained  for  some  years,  and 

ssperintcndancc  of  the  royal  palace.     When  employed  in  military  expeditions.     At  length 

Penia  was  invaded  by  the  great  khan  of  the  he  was  poisoned  at  the  solicitation  of  Chosroes, 

Turks,  Bahram  was  sent  for  by  Hormouz  to  who  always  dreaded  his  return.     The  renown 

«fpae  him.     Bdiram  took  only  ia,ooo  sdect  of  Bahram  still  lives  among  the  Pcnians ;  and 
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same  excellent  laws  arc  dated  fma  hit  reign. 
The  name  of  Bahrain  has  by  the  Greeks  been 
Converted  to  Varancs,  under  which  dcagnation 
some  of  the  Persian  i'ngs  will  hercMter  be 
noticed.     Univtrs.  Hist,  Gihbi)n.—h. 

BAHRDT,  Charles  Frederic,  a  theo- 
loBjical  and  satirical  writer,  was  bom  at  Bi- 
.schofswerda  on  the  35th  of  August  1741.  Hit 
fadier,  &  clergyman  of  that  place,  removed  in 
the  course  of  some  years  to  Leipsic,  where 
he  was  fir^t  promoted  to  be  preacher  in  St.  Pe- 
ter's church,  and  afterwards  professor  of  divi- 
nity, and  superintendant.  Bahrdt  received  the 
early  pan  of  his  education  from  private  tutors, 
under  whose  care  he  improved  so  little,  that  his 
father  placed  him  at  the  public  school ;  but  his 
progress  there  not  being  e<)ual  to  his  expec- 
lation,  he  carried  him  with  some  more  01  his 
sons  to  the  grammar-school  at  Pforte.  Having 
remained  here  a  short  time,  he  returned  to 
Leipsic,  and  after  some  private  initcruction  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  from  Emesti,  he  was  en- 
tered at  the  university,  which  he  quilted  in  two 
years,  and  commenced  preacher  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Leipsic.  In  1761  he  was  admit- 
ted to  the  degree  of  ntaster  of  arts,  and,  some 
years  afterr  appointed  substitute  to  his  lather, 
and  extraoi^inary  professor  of  sacred  philolc^. 
Not  contented  with  the  reputation  he  had  ac- 
quired at  Leipsic,  he  now  became  desirous  of 
extending  his  nme  as  an  author;  and,  in  1763, 
published  a  work  entitled  "  The  true  Christian 
in  Solitude)"  and,  in  1768,  hii  "  Commentary 
on  Malachy,"  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  dis- 
play liis  talents  for  biblical  criticism,  and  hii 
knowledge  of  oriental  Htcratua*.  An  unfortu- 
nate intrigue,  which  rendered  him  a  father, 
soon,  however,  put  an  end  to  all  his  expectations 
at  leipsic,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  to  his  friend 
Klotz  at  Halle,  who  got  him  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  biblical  antiquities  at  Eifurt,  but 
without  any  salary.  Bahrdt  was  fond  of  good 
living;  and  as  he  was  supplied  with  money  by 
Us  ^thcr,  he  here  fisund  his  situation  very  com- 
fortable; but  having  introduced  in  his  lectures 
some  theologkal  remarks  not  considered  as  aU 
togedier  onhodox,  complaints  were  made  a- 
gainst  him  by  Schmidt  and  Vogel,  two  clergy- 
men of  diat  city.  That  he  might  repel  the 
attacks  of  his  antagonists  with  more  weight,  he 
puix:hased  the  Acvux  of  doctor  in  theology  from 
the  university  of  Erlangen,  which  gave  him  a 
right  to  lecture  publicly  in  divinity,  and  he 
hastened  to  prepare  for  the  press  his  "  Essay 
towards  a  System  of  the  Doctrines  contained  in 
ihe  BibJe,"  the  first  part  of  which  appeared  in 
1769,   ioc  the  purpose  of  defending  himself 


against  the  charge  of  heterodoxy.  About  the 
same  period  he  published,  but  witnout  his  nama, 
"  The  earnest  Wishes  of  a  dumb  Patriot,"  in 
which  he  attacked  the  weakest  proofs  of  the- 
fundamental  truths  of  the  theological  system* 
not  to  destroy  that  system,  but  to  give  uneasi- 
ness to  those  orthodox  divines  who  had  injured 
his  reputation,  and  in  panicular,  by  very  plain 
allusions,  to  raise  up  a  suspicion  against  pro- 
fessor Schmidt,  of  his  being  a  Jesuitical  secta- 
rian. This  attempt,  however,  did  him  more- 
injury  than  service.  His  conduct  was  publicly 
reprcJated  by  the  faculty  of  divines  at  Witten- 
berg 1  and  those  of  Gbctineen,  though  they  put 
the  tKSt  construction  possible  on  his  doctrines, 
advised  both  parties  to  enter  into  a  reconcili- 
ation. A  paper-war,  carried  on  with  great  bit- 
tern'ss,  took  place  afterwards  between  Bahitlt 
and  ochmidt ;  but  it  was  attended  witii  no  other 
consequences  than  that  of  rendering  the  former 
more  cautious.  In  1770  Bahrdt  published  at 
Eisenach  his  "  System  of  moral  Theology," 
which,  though  s  hasty  composition,  met  wim  a 
favourable  reception  on  accotint  of  the  agre^ 
able  manner  in  which  the  author  conveys  his 
ideas.  Desire  of  fame  and  love  of  money  made 
Bahrdt  embark  in  many  projects  and  under- 
takings, two  of  which  deserve  to  be  here  men- 
tioned. The  first  was  to  establish  a  society  or 
council  of  divines  to  form  a  new  theological 
system,  the  grounds  of  which  were  to  be  his 
System  of  the  Doctrines  contained  in  the  Bible, 
and  his  treatise  on  morality ;  and  be  invited 
those  inclined  to  favour  this  plan  to  transmit  to 
htm  their  thoughts  on  these  works,  which  ho 
would  afterwaras  reduce  into  order,  and  make 
public.  A  few  persons  oSered  to  assist  in  this 
undertaking,  and  their  ideas  were  published  by 
Bahrdt  in  his  "  Letters  on  Systematic  Theo- 
logy ;"  but  that  work  was  dropped,  and  dw 
whole  society  dissolved,  after  the  first  volume 
had  made  its  appearance.  The  approbation 
given  to  his  critical  performances,  even  in  fo- 
reign countries,  induced  him  to  engage  in  an- 
other undertaking  too  vast  for  hit  knowledge 
and  situation,  which  was  an  edition  of  the  Old 
Testament,  such  as  had  been  before  announced 
by  Kennicot,  with  a  collection  of  all  the  various 
readings,  drawn  from  a  number  of  little-known 
manuscripts.  Bahrdt's  volatile  genius  over- 
looked the  difficulties  of  such  an  attempt,  but 
his  promises  were  never  fulfilled.  His  next 
plan  for  improving  his  finances  was  by  a  for- 
tunate marriage ;  and,  after  some  unsucccssiid 
^Iplications,  he  at  length  espoused  a  young 
widow  of  Mulhausen,  who  brought  him  a  for- 
tune of  6000  dollars.     The  cahil  formed  a- 
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5;ainst  him  by  the  divines  at  Erfurt,  and  other 
(circumstances,  having  rendered  his  situation 
there  disagreeable,  he  embraced  a  proposal  made 
TO  him  ut  being  preacher  and  fouith  professor 
of  theoloey  at  Giessen  in  Hesse,  an  office  which 
heenicrrton  in  the  year  177 1.  His  pi-o pens ity 
to  writing  he  indulged  here  with  uncommon 
assiduity,  ami  in  the  space  of  four  vears  pub- 
lislied  two  "  Collections  of  Sermons,"  a  "  Book 
of  Homilies,"  his  "  Apparatus  criticus  veteris 
Tcstamciiti,"  "  A  general  theological  Reposi- 
tory," "  Outlines  ot  an  ecclesiastical  History  of 
tha  New  Tesiament,"  "  Proposals  for  explain- 
mg  tho  Doctrines  of  the  Church,"  "  A  critical 
Examination  of  Michnelis's  Translation  of  the 
Bible,"  and  the  "  Newest  Revelation  of  God," 
that  is,  a  translation  of  the  Now  Testament, 
widi  notes.  The  heterodoxy  of  fiahrdt's  dtjc- 
trines,  which  seemed  to  aim  at  nothing  less 
than  to  destroy  the  ^real  bulwark  of  religion, 
and  above  all  his  violent  attack  on  the  doctrine 
of  propitiation,  logcther  with  his  modernised 
new  testament,  raised  up  a  violent  storm  against 
him  at  Giessen ;  but  a  fortunate  event  saved 
him  from  the  effects  of  it,  when  just  ready  to 
hurst  forth.  This  was  an  invitation  he  re- 
ceived from  Von  Salis,  on  the  recommendation 
of  Basedow,  to  be  director  of  his  philanthro- 
janvm  at  Marschlinz  in  Swisserland,  with  a 
sdary  of  2000  florins.  He  quitted  Giessen, 
therefore,  in  the  year  1775,  after  havingpaid  a 
visit  to  Basedow's  philanthropinum  at  Dessau 
(see  Basedow),  in  order  that  he  might  be  there 
initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  education.  Owing, 
however,  to  some  misunderstanding  between 
him  and  his  employer  at  Marschlinz,  it  was 
not  long  before  he  wished  for  a  change  of  situ- 
ation -,  and  as  Count  von  Leiningen-Dachs- 
burg,  who  wanted  an  agreeable  preacher  to 
take  on  him  the  office  of  superintendant  at 
Durkheim,  invited  him  thither,  he  gladly  ac- 
cepted the  ofler,  though  he  at  first  made  some 
difficulty  in  order  to  obtain  better  terms.  He 
removed  to  Durkheim  in  the  year  1776,  and  as 
he  had  long  been  proj^ting  a  plan  for  esta- 
blishing a  seminary  of  education,  he  represented 
in  so  lively  colours  to  his  new  patron  the  advaii- 
tagfs  of  such  an  institution,  that  the  count 
assigned  over  to  him  for  that  purpose  his  palace 
at  Heidesheim,  which  was  then  unoccupied. 
Bahrdt  now  announced  in  3  [lompou^  address  to 
the  public,  printed  ih  German  and  French,  the 
establishment  of  his  philanthropinun^,  and  made 
every  exertion  possible  to  raise  money  by  sub- 
scription for  carrying  it  on.  As  these  attempts 
were  not  attended  with  the  wished-for  success, 
be  resolved  to  reprint  his  "  Translation  of  (he 
vol..  I. 


new  TesDment"  in  a  better  form,  by  which 
means  he  soon  collected  the  sum  of  1200  dol- 
lars. The  philaiiihropinum  was  opened  with 
great  solemnity  in  the  year  1777,  'and  every 
thirM  went  on  prosperously  for  some  time  i  but 
as  Bahrdt,  besides  teaching,  had  the  duties  of 
his  office  as  a  clergyman  to  attend  to,  and  as 
his  restless  disposition  was  alwajis  prompting 
him  to  engage  in  new  projects,  he  got  consi- 
derably involved  in  debt.  His  creditors  did 
every  thing  in  their  power  to  support  his  neW 
institution,  as  they  saw  no  other  means  by 
which  they  were  likely  to  recover  what  they 
liadadvan(:ed;  but  a  concuiTence  of  unfortunate 
circiunstances  having  brought  it  almost  to  ruin, 
Bahrdt  resolved  to  visit  Holland  and  England, 
with  a  view  of  procuring  pupils  in  these  conn- 
tries.  Though  possessed  of  very  little  pro- 
perty to  bear  rhe  expenses  of  his  journey,  he 
proceeded  to  London,  where  he  was  receiver! 
with  much  friendship  by  Dr.  Wendcborn,  and 
John  Relnhold  Fonter,  late  professor  at  Halle, 
who  introduced  him  to  the  grand  lodge  of 
Free  Masons,  from  whom  he  received  three 
degrees  in  one  evening.  By  the  recommend- 
ation of  Dr.  Wendehorn,  he  found  several  per- 
sons of  reputation  who  were  disposed  to  interest 
themselves  in  favour  of  his  institution  ;  but 
being  a  voluptuary,  living  in  London  was  loo 
expensive  for  his  finances,  and  in  a  little  time 
he  was  reduced  to  considerable  distress.  In  this 
situation  he  was  relieved  by  a  merchant  of  the 
name  of  Rasch,  who  sent  him  thirty  guineas, 
and  he  quitted  England  with  four  pupils,  to 
whom  he  added  nine  more  in  his  way  through 
Holland,  Cleves,  and  CrefeM.  He  now  hastened 
to  Heidcsheim,  overjoyed  with  the  idea  of  soon 
seeing  his  philanthropinum  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition ;  but  before  he  reached  it,  he  received  in- 
telligence that  he  had  been  suspended  from  all 
his  employments  by  a  conclusum  of  the  Im- 
perial council.  This  severe  measure  had  been 
adapted  in  consequence  of  an  application  mada 
by  the  suffragan  of  Worm*:,  who  was  offended 
with  Bahrdt  on  account  of  some  satirical  re- 
flections which  he  had  published  against  him  in 
the  Hcidesheim  gazette,  because  he  had  dis- 
approved of  his  translation  of  the  new  testa- 
ment being  so  much  read  among  the  catholics. 
The  prince  of  Leiningen  wrote  a  letter  in  his 
favour  to  the  emperor  Joseph,  and  a  petition 
for  the  same  purpose  was  drawn  up  by  his 
congregation  at  Durkheim,  but  by  some  neg- 
lect neither  of  them  was  ever  presented. 
Bahrdt  had  now  no  other  resource  than  to  quit 
the  empire  and  to  seek  refuge  in  Prussia.  In 
May  1779  be  retired  with  his  family  to  Halle, 
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>ik1  a  subscription  of  200  dollars  to  be  paid 
him  aiiitually  was  raised  for  him  by  his  friciidii 
at  Berlin,  under  the  management  of  professor 
Eberhard.  He  flattered  ^dlltz  the  Prussian 
minister,  in  order  to  procure  {Knnission  to 
establish  a  school,  but  as  this  did  not  succeed, 
he  once  more  had  recourse  to  his  pen.  His 
first  attempt  at  Halle  in  the  literary  way  was 
unfortunate.  The  manuscript  of  his  "  Apo- 
logy pf  Reason,"  and  a  specimen  of  die  "  His- 
tory of  his  own  Life,"  were  sent  back  to  him 
from  Berlin,  with  an  intimation  that  these  works 
wouM  tend  rather  to  inci'ease  his  enemies,  and 
give  the  public  occasion  to  say  that  he  meant 
to  set  at  defiance  the  Imperial  conctusum.  He 
contented  himself,  therefore,  with  publishing 
extracts  from  the  sacred  scriptures  utnler  the 
title  of  "  The  Bible  in  Miniature,"  which  was 
printed  in  1780.  Bahrdt's  residence  at  Halle 
was  disagreeable  to  many  of  the  professors, 
and  particularly  to  Semler.  He  however  had 
the  courage  to  give  private  lectures  on  philo* 
sophy,  humanity,  and  rhetoric,  the  last  of 
whicti  were  received  with  universal  approbation. 
He  read  lectures  also  on  Tacitus  and  Juvenal ; 
but  he  was  icproached  widi  commenting  on 
some  passages  of  the  latter  in  such  a  manner  as 
seemed  la  show  that  his  mind  as  well  as  his 
taste  was  depraved.  Some  of  his  auditoi-s,  ne- 
vertheless, entertained  so  high  an  opinion  of  his 
talents,  that  they  entrustefThim  with  the  edu- 
cation of  their  sons,  and  this  induced  him  to 
undertake  translations  of  the  above  authors,  and 
to  form  a  plan  of  translaliog  all  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics ;  but  his  restless  genius  soon  led 
him  from  this  peaceful  labour  to  the  wide  field 
of  theology,  which  had  already  involved  him 
in  so  many  storms.  He  acknowledges  himself, 
in  his  life,  that  when  he  arrived  at  Halle,  tbere 
were  sojne  sparks  of  religion  alive  within  his 
mind,  but  that  they  were  soon  totally  extin- 
guished by  his  intercourse  with  Deists.  In  tlic 
works,  therefore,  which  he  now  published,  he 
endeavoured  to  teach  the  doctrine  and  history 
of  Christianity,  purified  from  every  thing  super- 
natural, in  Its  original  simplicity,  acconimp- 
dateijto  reason,  and  agreeable  to  his  own  ideas. 
As  his  health  had  sufFered  much  by  excessive 
labour,  Goldhagcn  his  physician  advised  him 
to  change  his  manner  of  life.  Finding  that  his 
cook-maid  Christina  understood  something  of 
husbandry,  he  resolved  to  turn  this  circumstance 
to  advantage,  and,  spite  of  every  remonstrance 
made  by  his  wife,  purchased  a  vineyard  with  a 
«mall  farm  attached  to  it  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Halle.  The  mansion  was .  enlarged  by  two 
wings,  and  fitted  up  as  a  tavern  and  colfee- 


house  1  a  bailiflf  managed  the  fiirm,  and  the  do- 
mestic economy  was  entrusted  to  Christina, 
who  enjoyed  all  Bahrdt's  affection  as  well  as 
confidence.  Bahrdt  shone  with  equal  lustre  as 
a  landlord  and  an  agreeable  companion.  Attcr 
altending  to  his  literary  labours  in  the  morning, 
be  devoted  llie  remainder  of  the  day  to  waiting 
on  his  guests.  He  generally  played  at  cards  with 
them  in  the  afternoon,  and  entertained  them 
in  the  evening  with  the  charms  of  his  conver- 
sation. But  his  character  at  this  period  appears 
in  a  very  unfavourable  view  on  account  of  his 
behaviour  to  bis  wife.  While  he  carried  on 
an  illicit  commerce  with  tlie  girl  to  whom  he 
had  committed  the  care  of  his  house,  he  obliged 
his  wife,  by  the  most  cruel  treatment,  to  leave 
him  i  and  though  she  had  the  goodness  some 
time  after  to  return,  it  was  only  to  be  a  victim 
to  still  greater  barbarities.  Bahrdt,  when  in 
England,  had  been  initiated  in  masonry,  and  on 
his  return  to  Germany  he  declared  to  his  friends 
that  Ik  had  thei'eby  acquired  a  great  additiiMi  ta 
his  knowledge.  At  that  time  He  displayed  little 
enthusiasm  on  this  pointy  but  in  the  year  I78i» 
having  met  with  Stark's  book,  on  the  mysteries, 
it  awakened  in  him,  as  he' says  himself  in  his 
life  [vol.  IV.  p.  126],  tlic  spirit  of  masonty 
which  had  been  infused  into  him  in  England^ 
and  excited  an  idea  that  Jesus  Christ  must  have 
intended,  by  establishing  a  secret  society,  to  pre- 
serve and  oifiuse  among  mankind  truth  almost 
banished  from  the  world  by  priests.  TIiis  idea 
of  a  secret  society  established  by  Jesus  Christ  he 
afterwards  propagated  in  his  "  Accomplishment 
of  the  Plan  and  Object  of  Jesus,"  and  in  the 
third  edition  of  his  "  Translation  of  the  New 
Testament."  In  the  year  .1784  or  1785  there 
arose  in  Germany  the  so  called  union  or  society 
of  twenty-two  united  masons,  the  principal  de- 
sign of  wliich  was  to  improve  the  arts  and 
sciences,  commerce,  anil  above  all  religion, 
among  the  common  people.  Bahrdt,  who  be- 
came a  member  of  this  society,  was  desirous, 
among  other  tilings,  that  it  should  totally  en- 
gross the  business  of  book-selling,  both  with  a 
view  to  gain  money,  and  to  obtain  the  Complete 
sovcreigntv  of  the  republic  of  letters  iu  Ger- 
many, This  plan,  however,  did  not  meet  with 
approbation,  and  was  accordingly  dropped.  In 
the  year  1785  or  1786  he  is  said  to  liave  bad  in 
view  another  project,  which  was  to  make  him- 
self the  founder  of  an  avowed  dcistical  sect  in 
Prussia,  bat  it  does  not  appear  tliat,he  ever 
seriously  attempted  it.  In  1787  Bahrdt  ex- 
erted himself  with  much  zeal  for  the  support  of 
the  union,  and  assembled  tlie  members  at  his 
tarem,  vrbere  he  ioai^incd  they  would  escape 
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luspicioa :  but  in  this  he  was  mistakai ;  for, 
after  the  second  meeting,  he  receivcc!  notice  to 
discontinue  theic  itssembtics.  This  did  not 
damp  his  activity,  but  rather  induced  him  to 
propag3.ce  his  ideas  hj  an  epistolary  correspond' 
ence,  and  he  established  an  odice  for  the  at&irs 
of  [he  order,  in  which  he  laboured  with  a  secre- 
tary durin?  the  whole  of  the  year  178S.  At 
the  same  time  he  published  several  works  cal- 
culated to  promote  his  views,  and  relating  to  the 
union,  such  as  "  Observations  on  the  Liberty 
of  the  Press  and  its  Boundaries,"  and  "  Zamor, 
or  the  Man  of  the  Moon,"  in  which  he  deli- 
neates Freemasonry  in  Germany,  as  corrupted 
liy  the  wildest  fanaticism  and  the  darkness  of 
popery.  About  this  period  also  appeared  his 
comedy  called  "  TheEdict  of  Religion,"  which, 
though  anonymous,  was  universally  ascribed  to 
him,  as  he  had  been  so  imprudent  as  to  repeat 
many  passages  from  it  before  it  was  published. 
Being  betrayed  by  his  secrctai'y  Roper,  he  was 
arrested  on  account  of  this  work,  and  of  his 
cotmectiou  willi  the  union,  and  put  under  con- 
finement at  Halle,  during  which  he  wrote 
"  Morality  for  the  People, '  one  of  his  most 
Talualile  and  best-finished  works,  though  he 
completed  it  in  the  course  of  three  weeks. 
When  brought  to  trial  he  was  acquitted  on  the 
charge  respecting  the  union,  but  declared  guilty 
of  writing  the  comedy,  and  sentenced  to  two 
years  imprisonmeiu  in  the  fortress  of  Magde- 
burg. This  puni^inent,  however,  was  after- 
wards mitigated  by  the  king  to  half  that  period 
He  was  well  treated  while  in  prison,  found 
friends  who  supported  him,  obtained  permission 
for  his  eldest  daughter  and  Christina  to  visit 
him  frequenily,  and  employed  his  leisure  mo- 
ments in  writing  the  "  History  of  his  own  Life," 
a  singular  pertormancc,  in  which  he  discloses 
circumstances  respecting  himself  that  a  man  of 
common  delicacy  would  have  concealed.  When 
he  recovered  his  liberty  he  returned  to  his 
vineyard,  where  he  behaved  with  equal  bar- 
bari^-  to  his  wife,  as  his  sufferings  had  not  in 
the  least  softened  his  character.  The  unfortu- 
nate woman  sought  refuge,  therefore,  in  the 
house  of  her  brother,  and  Bahrdt  being  now  left 
free  from  all  controul,  took  home  his  maid 
with  her  children,  and  continued  his  fonner  life 
as  landlord  and  writer.  Soon  after  his  enlarge- 
ment he  had  the  misfcMtune  to  lose  his  eldest 
daughter,  and  he  was  attacked  fay  a  pain  in  his 
'  throat,  which  in  the  end  iifccKd  his  whole 
frame.  As  he  was  fond  of  quackery,  and  en- 
tertained a  high  idea  of  the  virtues  of  mercury, 
he  prescribed  for  himself  a  large  dose  of  that 
dangerous  mineral.     Thji   threw  Ititn  into  ^ 


salivation  which  increased  his  disorder,  and  a 
report  was  thence  spread,  though,  as  appears^ 
without  foundation,  that  his  illness  was  the 
cfiects  of  debauchery.  He  at  last  put  himself 
under  the  care  of  professor  Junker,  who  fouiul 
him  in  a  most  miserable  condtticm  from  the  efr 
fects  of  the  mercui-y,  and  a  fever  soon  after 
taking  place,  he  expired  on  the  23d  of  April, 
1792.  This  versatile  genius,  besides  the  works 
already  mentioned,  was  the  author  of  a  great 
many  others,  chiefly  on  morality  or  religion. 
He  wrote  also  some  more  satirical  pieces,  but 
as  they  were  generally  of  a  personal  nature, 
their  reputation  was  temporaiy,  and  ihey  have 
therefore  been  consigned  to  that  oblivion  which, 
they  deserve.     SchlickugrolFs  Necrology. — J. 

BAIAZET  I.  sultan  of  the  Turks,  sur- 
namea  Jldrrim,  or  the  Lighming,  succeeded  his 
father,  Ainurath  1,  in  1389,  being  then  about 
forty-four  years  of  age.  Possessed  of  all  the- 
fire  and  energy  which  form  a  conqueror,  he- 
pursued  the  ambitious  designs  of  his  father, 
having  first  secured  his  authority  at  home  by 
the  execution  of  his  younger  brother,  who  at- 
tempted to  raise  a  revolt  against  him.  Ho 
pushed  his  conquests  at  once  both  in  Europe, 
and  Asia.  In  the  latter,  he  reduced  the  Selju-: 
kian  princes  on  the  north  of  Anatolia,  and  mads 
himself  master  of  all  Karamania,  after  defeat- 
ing and  putting  to  death  the  restless  Karaman 
Ogh.  At  Nicopolis,  near  the  Danube,  he- 
gamed,  in  i39^>  ^  complete  victory  over  a 
confederate  army  of  one  hundred  thousand 
Christians  headed  by  Sigismond  king  of  Hun- 

Firy  ;  in  which  he  too^  prisoners  a  body  of 
rcnch  cnisaders,  among  whom  was  the  son  of 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  some  of  the  noblest 
lords  of  France.  Bajazct's  behaviour  on  tbi« 
occasion  was  a  mixture  of  barbarous  ferocity 
with  regal  magnanimity.  His  word,  either  to 
spare  or  to  destroy,  was  equally  irrevocable. 
He  next  turned  liis  arms  against  the  feeble  re- 
mains of  the  eastern  empire,  and  invested  Con- 
stantinople ;  but  he  was  at  first  satisfied  with 
rendering  the  emperor,  Manuel  Palaeologus, 
tributary,  and  imposing  the  condition  of  having 
a  Turkish  cadi  and  a  mosch  in  his  capital. 
This,  however,  did  not  long  content  him.  He 
again  threatened  Constantinople,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  fixing  on  the  throne  the  lawful  heir, 
the  prince  of  aelybria.  Manuel  in  his  distress 
sought  the  protection  of  the  king  of  France, 
who  sent  him  a  small  succour  under  marshal 
Bouclcault.  By  his  valour,  Manuel  was  de- 
fended for  a  year,  but  at  length  he  was  obliged 
to  yield  to  bis  competitor  John,  and  quit  iho 
thrpne  and  capital.     John,  howev«rt  did  oot, 
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«s  the  fiullnn  expected,  deliver  Constantinople 
to  him ;  auJ  Bajazet  pressed  it  more  closely 
than  ever,  when  he  was  called  off  by  the  tlireats 
of  a  more  formidable  tyrant  than  himself.  This 
was  the  great  Timour  or  Tamerlane,  who, 
hearing  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  of  Baja- 
Kl's  haoghty  summons  of  the  prince  of  Arzin- 
gan  on  the  borders  of  Anatolia,  whom  he  pro- 
tected, wroK  a  proud  and  magisterial  letter  to 
the  Turkish  sultan,  which  was  answered  by 
the  latter  with  etjual  insult.  Timour,  in  140Q, 
began  his  march  from  Georgia  towards  Asia 
Minor,  He  took  Sirvas  or  Sebaste,  and  thence 
turning  aside  into  Syria,  sacked  and  destroyed 
Aleppo  and  Damascus,  «nd  took  possession  of 
Bagdad.  He  offered  peace  to  Bajazet  on  mo- 
derate tenns  ;  but  the  sultan,  confiding  in  his 
sfrenglh,  employed  liimsdf  in  drawing  together 
ai)  the  forces  of  his  empire;  and  these  two 
mighty  potentates  met  in  the  plains  of  Angora 
in  July  140a.  Eastern  armies  with  their  fol- 
lowers admit  of  such  latitude  in  the  statement 
of  their  numbers,  that  the  difference  among 
historians  in  their  accounts  on  the  present  oc- 
casion is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  All  agree, 
however,  that  two  more  numerous  and  jfower- 
ful  hosts  have  seldom  been  opposed  to  each 
other,  and  that  Timour,  with  his  countless  Tar- 
tar cavalry,  out-numbered  his  adversary.  The 
Turks  were  entirely  broken  with  dreadful 
slaughter  1  and  Bajazet,  after  maintaining  his 
ground  all  day  with  the  shattered  relics  of  his 
army,  towards  evening  mounted  his  swiftest 
horse  and  fled.  He  was  pursued  and  taken, 
and  brought  at  sun-set  to  Timour's  tent.  His 
reception,  according  to  the  Persian  accounts, 
was  honourable.  The  conqueror  mildly  ex- 
postulated with  him  on  the  pride  and  obstinacy 
which  had  occasioned  his  misfortune,  and  Ba- 
jazet was  softened  into  humiliation.  He  re- 
quested that  his  two  sons  might  be  sought  for 
on  the  field.  Musa  was  brought  to  him,  and 
received  with  tears  of  sensibility.  Mustapha 
was  among  the  dead.  Timour  on  his  march 
took  his  captive  with  him  ;  but  the  manner  in 
which  he  treated  him  is  very  differently  repre- 
sented by  his  own  annals  and  the  Persian  writers 
who  copy  them,  and  by  the  Turkish  and  Eu- 
ropean writers.  The  first  speak  of  nothing  but 
the  generosity  and  kindness  of  the  victor,  and 
say  that  his  progress  was  a  series  of  festivals, 
to  which  Bajazet  was  constantly  invited,  and  at 
one  of  which  Tjmour  placed  the  crown  of 
Anatolia  on  his  head.  The  latter  represent 
him  as  carried  about  in  an  iron  cage,  and  ex- 
posed like  a  wild  beast  to  the  gazing  multitudes. 
The  two  accounts  are  perhaps  not  irreconcilc- 


able-  Timour  might  display  an  ostentatious 
magnificence  and  liberality  towards  Bajazet; 
ivhile,  with  a  view  to  security,  he  kept  his 
important  prize  in  a  moveable  apartment guartied 
no'tth  bars,  and  indulged  his  own  pride  in  carry- 
ing him  about  in  triumph.  Such  a  mixed  treat- 
ment was  common  among  the  more  civilised 
Romans.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
strength  of  the  unfortunaTe  sultan  did  not  long 
support  him  in  this  situation.  He  died  of  an 
apoplexy  at  Akshchr,  or  Antioch  of  Pisidia, 
about  nine  months  after  his  defeat,  A.  D.  403, 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  fifty- 
eighth  of  his  life, 

His  character  was  that  of  a  despot,  of  vio- 
lent passions,  hut  not  habitually  crtiel.  a  lover 
of  justice  in  the  rough  summary  way  practised 
by  arbitrary  princes,  insatiably  ambitious,  and 
much  addicted  to  the  erection  of  pompons  edifices  ' 
for  use  or  ostentation.  Un'iv.Hiit.  Gibbon. — -A. 

BAJAZET  II.  sultan  of  tlie  Turks,  suc- 
ceeded in  1481  his  fethcr  Mahomet  II.  being 
then  thiny  years  of  age.  He  was  governor  of 
Amasia  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  and 
was  meditating  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  in  which 
design  lie  persisted, notwithstanding  the  danger  to 
which  his  throne  was  exposed  from  the  ambi- 
tious designs  of  his  brother  Zizim,  or  Jem. 
He  was  absent  nine  months,  during  which 
time  Zizim  had  openly  rebelled,  and  been  pro- 
claimed at  Bursa.  Bajazet,  on  his  return, 
marched  against  him,  and  gave  him  a  complete 
overthrow  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  Zizimt 
after  wandering  about  some  time  in  disguise, 
escaped  to  Rhodes,  where  he  was  entertained 
by  the  grand  master,  and  at  length  sent  to  Italy. 
(See  d^ubusson).-  In  that  country  he  met 
with  his  death,  either  in  consequence  of  poison, 
or  from  the  razor  of  a  renegade  barber  employ- 
ed for  the  purpose  by  his  brother.  Bajazet, 
thuswfrecd  from  his  competitor,  engaged  in  war 
with  his  neighbours,  like  his  predecessor;,  and 
made  conquests  in  Moldavia  and  CarrLmanis. 
He  showed  the  treaclierons  ferocity  of  his  cha- 
racter in  putting  to  death,  at  an  entertainmenc 
in  his  palace,  his  famous  general  Achmet,  an 
act  which  he  had  before  attempted,  but  was 
intimidated  by  a  mutiny  of  the  Janisaries.  His 
resentment  against  this  powerful  body  for  their 
interference,  caused  him  to  form  a  design  of 
cutting  them  all  off;  but  his  counsellors  dis- 
suadca  him  from  so  hazardous  a  purpose.  His 
war  with  die  sultan  of  Egypt  was  a  commence- 
ment of  hostilities,  which  finally  terminated  in 
the  ruin  of  the  latter  power ;  but  its  first  events 
were  unfavourable  to  B.ijazct,  who  lost  a  great 
number  of  troops   in   an  invasion  of  Sytia. 
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WMi  a  view  of  cutting  off  the  sources  of  ihe  gree  at  Jena  in  1701.  He  afterwards  visited 
Mameluke  soldiery  of  Egypt,  he  afterwards  the  mines  of  Lower  Saxony,  where  he  disco- 
overran  Circassia,  and  carried  3  multitude  of  vcred  several  curious  minerals.  He  settled  sue - 
its  inhabitants  into  captivity.  On  the  expulsion  cessively  at  Halle,  Nuremberg,  and  Racisboii ; 
of  the  Moors  from  Spain,  fiajazet  was  applied  but  was  invited  in  1704  to  the  profess orsliip  of 
to  as  head  of  the  Mahometan  religion  to  re-  physiology  and  surgery  at  Altdorf,  which 
venge  their  cause:  and  he  sent  a  fleet  into  the  thenceforth  became  the  place  of  his  residence. 
Meniterranean,  which  defeated  the  Christian  Here  he  rose  to  the  presidency  of  the  medical 
navy,  and  ravaged  the  coasts.  Afterwards,  he  faculty,  and  was  made  director  of  the  botanical 
sent  an  army  info  Croatia  and  Bosnia,  which  garden.  He  likewise  became  an  associate  of 
reduced  those  countries,  with  great  slaughter  of  the  imperial  academy  called  Naturie  Curiosorum, 
the  opposite  forces.  On  thq  sohcitaiion  of  of  which  he  was  elected  president  in  1730. 
Sforza  duke  of  Milan,  he  declared  war  against  Baier  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  author 
the  Venetians,  and  invaded  and  plundered  of  various  works  both  medical  and  literary. 
Friuli.  At  the  same  time  he  marched  in  per-  The  principal  are,  "  A  Description  of  the 
son  into  the  Morca,  attended  by  a  jmwerful  lown  and  University  of  Altdorf," — German, 
flcctalong  the  coast,  and  took  Lepanto,  Modon,  *'  Gemmarum  affabre  sculptarum  Thesaurus  ;'* 
and  Durazzo;  the  Venetians,  on  the  other  "  De  Hortis  celehriorlbus  Germanic ;  ct  Horii 
hand,  made  themselves  masters  of  Cephalonia.  mcdici  Academici  Altdoiiini  hist."  "  Orationes 
Peace  between  the  two  powers  took  place  in  varii  Argumenti ;"  "Biographia  Professoruni 
1503.  Besides  these  foreign  wars,  Bajazet  had  Med.  in  Acad,  Altdorf ;""  Auimadversionesphy- 
various  civil  commotions  to  sustain,  of  which,  sico-med.  in  qujcdam  novi  Fcederis  loca."  He 
that  which  most  nearly  aSected  him  was  occa-  likewise  published  a  number  of  academical  dis- 
sioneil  by  the  rebellion  of  his  son  Selim.  The  puiations, 'partly  in  his  own  name,  paiTly  in 
prince  was  at  first  defeated ;  and  his  father,  those  of  students,  according  to  the  custom  of 
hoping  to  reclaim  him,  would  not  suffer  him  foreign  universities.  Some  of  these  arc  medical, 
to  be  pursued.  This  lenitv  did  not  prevent  some  botanical,  or  relating  to  the  Materia  Me- 
Selim  from  accepting  the  invitation  of  the  Jani-  dica.  Hallcr  gives  catalogues  of  them  in  his 
saries  to  come  to  Constantinople.  He  repaired  B'tbl.  Mtd.  Praci.  et  B'lbl.  Botan,  Baier  died, 
thither,  and  was  so  warmly  supported,  that  senior  of  the  university  of  Altdorf,  in  July 
Bajazet,  infirm  in  constitution,  and  worn  with  1735-  His  son  Ferdinand-James  published,  in 
care,  thought  it  best  to  resign  the  crown  to  his  1700,  a  collection  of  his  "  Epistles  to  learned 
<on  without  a  farther  contest.  He  only  desired  Men,  and  their  Answers."  Morcri.  HalUr, 
to  live  in  peace  and  privacy  at  Demotica  ;  and  Bibl. — A. 
having  given  Selim  his  blessing,  he  set  out  on  BAIF.     See  Bayf. 

his  journey  thither  attended  by  a  few  frietids.  BAIL,  Louis,  an  industrious  and  zealous 
He  proceeded  so  slowly,  that  his  son  suspected  French  divine,  a  native  of  Abbeville,  who  flou- 
he  was  waiting  for  some  turn  of  aflairs  in  his  rished  in  the  seventeenth  century,  wrote  several 
favour;  and  his  death,  when  he  had  got  only  voluminous  works,  among  which  those  which 
forty  miles  from  Constantinople,  was  with  pro-  may  best  deserve  mention  are,  "  A  Summary  of 
hability  ascribed  to  poison  administered  10  him  Councils,"  incontinuationofthatby Father  Fr. 
by  a  Jewish  physician.  He  died  in  1512,  aged  LongusdeCoriolan, printed, intwolargevolumes 
sixty-two,  after  a  busy  reign  of  thirty-two  yean,  folio,  at  Paris  in  1672;  and  an  account  of  the 
fle  was  active  and  vigorous  in  body  and  mind,  most  celebrated  prcacheis  in  all  ages,  under  tlic 
a  patron  of  the  learned,  himself  a  proficient  in  singular  title  of  "  Sapient i a  foris  pr*dicans," 
literature,  and  well  versed  in  the  philosophy  of  "  Wisdom  uttering  her  Voice  in  the  Streets." 
Avcnoes,  and  a  punctual  observer  of  the  rites  In  this  work,  the  author  not  only  gives  the 
of  his  religion.  At  the  same  time  he  had  the  lives  of  the  most  celebrated  preachers,  but  de- 
fierceness  common  to  the  Ottoman  princes,  and  scribes  their  respective  merits,  and  points  out 
shed  blood  without  rcmoi-se.  He  is  commend-  the  most  remarkable  passages  in  their  discour- 
able  for  his  attention  to  the  improvement  and  ses.  Mirerl.  Now.  Vict.  Hut. — E. 
decoration  of  his  dominions  by  many  edifices  of  BAILLET,  Adriak,  an  eminent  French 
grandeur  and  utility.  Mod.  Univtrs.  Hiit. — A.  critic,  was  bom  in  1649,  of  obscure  parents, 
BAIER,  John-James,  an  eminent  Ger-  in  Neuviile,  a  village  near  Beauvais.  Here- 
man  physician,  was  bom    at  Jena    in    1677.  ceived  the  first  rudimenis  of  learning  in  a  neigh- 


He  studied  in  medicine  and  general  literature  at    bouring  convent  of  Cordeliers,  and  completed  his 
that  university  and  at  Halle,  and  took  his  de-    education  in  the  college  of  the  city,  where  he 
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had  for  some  time  the  charge  of  the  Latin 
school.  In  1676  !ic  took  holy  orders,  and 
accepted  a  cure  ;  but  he  soon  quitted  [lie  cleri- 
cal offices,  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  study. 
Lamoignon,  president  of  the  parliament  of  Pa- 
risi  made  hiin  his  lihrarian  ;  and  he  remained 
in  that  station,  without  mixing  in  the  alfair^  of 
the  world,  till  his  death,  winch  happened  in 
his  fifty-seventh  year,  at  the  beginning  of  1706. 
SatUet  was  a  man  of  indefatigable  industry) 
and  vast  emdicion.  Without  avocations,  with- 
out desires  or  passions,  always  reading  or  writ- 
ing, it  is  not  surprising  that  he  was  acquainted 
With  innumerable  authors,  and  wrote  many 
books.  His  great  work,  "  Jugemens  des  Sa- 
vans  sur  les  principaux  Ouvrages  des  Auteurs," 
[Judgment  of  the  Learned  on  the  principal 
Works  of  Authors],  is  a  proof  how  extensively 
he  was  conversant  with  books  of  every  class. 
The  first  volmne,  which  is  intended  as  a  pre- 
liminary discourse  to  the  whole  work,  lays 
down  judicious  rules  for  judging  of  authors, 
and  tncir  productions.  The  three  following 
volumes,  which  appeared  in  1685,  treat  of 
printers,  critics,  translators,  authors  of  diction- 
aries, 8cc,  the  next  five  on  poets ;  and  the  au- 
thor would  have  continued  it,  according  to  the 
plan  which  he  presented  10  die  public  in  1694, 
had  he  not  been  arrested  in  his- progress,  by 
severe  criticism  and  satire,  in  the  Anti-Baillet 
of  Menage,  and  other  pieces.  Having  abandon- 
ed in  chagrin  his  great  design,  Baillet  employed 
himself  on  various  theological,  biographical, 
and  historical  subjects:  he  wrote,  m  169?, 
"  A  Treatise  on  the  Worship  of  the  Virgm 
Mary;"  another  in  1695,  "On  the  care  of 
Souls;"  "The  Lives  of  Saints,"  printed  in  four 
volumes  folio,  and  in  seventeen  volumes  8vo.  in 
1701  ;  "  The  Life  of  Descartes,"  in  two  vo- 
lumes 4(0.  1601,  abridged  in  ismo.  1692  ; 
*'  The  Life  of  Richer,"  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne, 
written  in  169a,  and  published  in  17 14;  "The 
Life  of  Godfrey  Hermant,"  doctor  of  the  Sor- 
bonne, printed  in  lamo.  at  Amsterdam  in  17 17; 
"  An  History  of  Holland,  from  the  Truce 
of  1609,"  where  Grotius  finished,  "  to  the 
peace  of  Nimegucn,"  published  at  Paris,  under 
the  name  of  "  Neuville,"  in  four  volumes 
l2mo.  1693  ;  "  A  New  and  Curious  Account 
of  Muscovy."  under  the  same  name,  in  iimo. 
at  Paris,  1698;  and  "  An  History  of  the  Con- 
tests of  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  v/ith  Philip  the 
Fair,  King  of  France,"  published  by  Father 
Long,in  i2ino.  1718.  The  "  Juzeracns  des  Sa^ 
vans 'was  revised  and  cnlargedby  M.  de  la 
Monnoye,  member  of  the  French  academy, 
«)d  printed  at  Paris,  iu  seven  volutnes  410.  lu 


1722,  and. in  seventeen  volumes  i2mo.  atAor- 
stcrdam  in  1725.  Baillet  dealt  too  much  in 
trivial  details  and  tedious  compilation,  and  was 
100  negligent  of  his  style,  to  be  an  agreeable 
writer ;  his  principal  work,  however,  is  a  va- 
luable collection  of  facts  and  observations,  aod 
has,  doubtless,  been  of  great  use  In  abridg;iQ|r 
the  labour  of  subsequent  writers.  JiurnaU  des 
Savans.  Mareri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hiu.—E.       . 

BAILLIE^  Robert,  a  divine  of  the  church 
of  Scotland,  famous  for  his  zeal  against  epis- 
copacy, was  bom  at  Gla'igow  in  the  year  1 599, 
and  educated  in  the  university  of  that  city. 
Here  he  was  a  diligent  student,  and,  soon  after 
he  had  completed  his  academical  course,  he 
was,  in  1622,  chosen  a  regent  of  philosophy. 
Devoting  himself  to  the  profession  of  divinity, 
he  received  orders  from  archbishop  Law,  and 
was  presented  by  the  eatl  of  EelJngtonwith  the 
living  of  Kilwinning.  Being,  in  1637,  request- 
ed by  his  ordinary,  the  archbishop  of  Gla.fgow, 
to  preach  a  sermon  before  the  general  assembly 
at  Edinburgh,  in  recommendation  of  the  Bool^ 
of  Common  Prayer,  and  the  canon,  ibcn  in- 
troduced and  established  by  authority,  he  de- 
clined the  service,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  arch- 
bishop assigned  his  reasons  for  the  rcfusaL  He 
frankly  confessed  to  his  lordship,  that  his  mind 
was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  these  books* 
and  that  "  the  little  pleasure  he  had  In  them, 
and  the  great  displeasure  which  he  found  the 
most  part  of  pastors  and  people,  wherever  hq 
came,  had  conceived  of  diem,  filled  his  mind 
with  such  a  measure  of  grief,  that  he  was  scarce 
able  to  preach  to  his  own  flock ;  but  that  to 
preach  in  another  congregation,  and  in  so  fa- 
mous a  meeting,  upon  these  matters,  he  was  at 
that  time  utterly  unable."  Notwitlis landing  this 
refusal,  Baillie  was  still  importuned,  and  evca 
commanded,  upon  bis  caoonical  obedience,  to 
preach  before  the  synod,  the  subject  of  the  ser- 
mon being  left  to  his  own  discretion.  Accord- 
ingly he  composed  a  discourse,  in  which,  with- 
out touching  upon  the  question  of  conformity, 
he  only  insisted,  in  general,  upon  the  pastoral 
duties ;  but,  when  the  appointed  time  came,  he 
peremptorily  refused  to  preach  at  all.  This 
spirited  refusal  only  served  to  establish  his  cre- 
dit with  the  parly  which  opposed  the  introduc* 
tion  of  episcopacy  into  the  church  of  Scotland, 
and  he  was,  from  this  time,  employed  in  much 
of  the  public  business  of  that  church.  He  was 
appointed,  in  1638,  by  the  ptesbylery  of  Irvine, 
a  member  of  that  assembly  at  Glasgow,  which 
was  a  prelude  lo  tlie  civil  war  ;  andliis  own  ac- 
count of  that  assembly,  in  which  processes  were 
carried  ou  against  several  persons  charged  with 
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supporting  Arm  iiiiani.'iiii,  and  favouring  popery, 
affords  sufficient  proofs  of  his  bigotry.  "  Did 
not  tile  heavens,"  savs  he,  "cry  for  a  ven- 
geance against  our  bisliops,  though  we  had  been 
dumb,  who  did  hear  and  ■;ce  Our  church  under- 
mined with  such  iiwtruments  of  their  own 
making  and  maintaining  r"  As  one  of  the  most 
able  and  zealous  advocates  for  the  presbyterian 
cause,  Baillie  was,  in  1640,  sent  by  the  cove- 
nanting lords  of  Scotland  to  London,  to  draw- 
up  an  accusation  against  Laud,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  for  attempting  to  obtrude  unwel- 
come innovations  upon  the  church  of  Scotland. 
As  a  divine  of  approved  learning  and  ortho- 
doxy, he  was,  in  1643,  chosen  one  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  church  of  Scotland  to  the  as- 
Gembly  of  divines  at  Westminster ;  and  though 
he  dia  not  distinguish  himself  in  the  debates  of 
that  assembly,  he  entirely  concurred  in  the  prin- 
ciples and  views  of  its  leaders.  Averse  as  Bail-, 
lie  was  to  episcopacy,  he  was  not,  however, 
deficient  in  loyalty.  The  general  assembly  of 
Scotland  had  so  much  confidence  in  his  attach- 
ment 10  the  house  of  Stuart,  that,  in  1649,  they 
appointed  him  one  of  the  embassy  from  their 
body  to  Charles  IL  at  the  Hague,  after  he  was 
proclaimed  in  Scotland.  As  speaker  for  the  em- 
bassy, he  addressed  the  king  in  a  loyal  speech, 
expressing  in  die  strongest  terms  the  joy  which 
was  felt  by  himself  and  his  brethren  on  his  suc- 
cession to  the  throne,  and  their  abhorrence  of 
the  murder  of  his  royal  father.  He  calls  it  "  an 
execrable  and  tragic  parricide" — an  "  hardly 
expressible  crime,  which  stamps  and  stigmatises 
with  a  new  and  before  unseen  character  of  in- 
famy, the  face  of  the  whole  generation  of  sec- 
taries, and  their  adherents,  from  whose  hearts 
and  hands  that  vilest  villany  did  proceed,"  The 
presbyterian  divines  of  that  period,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  seem  to  have  been  generally  agreed 
in  condemning  this  sanguinary  measure  ;  but  it 
was,  to  say  the  least,  uncandid  in  Baillie  to 
stigmatise  "  the  whole  generation  of  sectaries, 
and  their  adherents,"  for  an  action  committed 
bv  a  few  persons,  who  assumed  an  undelegated 
power.  No  practice  is  more  injurious  than  that 
of  charging  general  bodies  with  the  errors  or 
crimes  of  individuals. 

This  was  not  the  only  pmof  which  Baillie 
gave  of  his  aversion  to  sectaries,  and  his  intole- 
rant spirit:  his  letters  abound  with  sentiments  of 
this  kind.  In  a  later  addressed  to  a  Scotch  mi- 
nister, who  had  settled  in  Holland,  he  writes  : 
"  The  Independents  here,  finding  they  have 
not  the  magistrates  so  obsequious  as  in  New 
England,  turn  their  pens  to  take  from  the  ma- 
gistrate all  power  of  taking  any  coercive  order 


with  the  vilest  heretics.  Not  only  they  praise 
your  magistrate,  who,  for  policy,  gives  some 
secret  tolerance  to  divers  religions,  wherein,  as 
I  conceive,  your  divines  preach  against  them  ai 
great  sinners,  but  avow,  that  by  God's  com- 
mand, the  magistrate  is  discharged  to  put  the 
least  discounesy  upon  any  man,  Jew,  Turk, 
Papist,  Socinian,  or  whatever,  for  his  religion." 
In  this  disapprobation  of  the  doctrine  of  tolera- 
tion, Baillie,  however,  was  not  singular.  A 
bigoted  and  persecuting  spirit,  at  this  period, 
pervaded  the  general  body  of  the  clergy,  both 
presbyterian  and  episcopalian,  in  Scotland  and 
England  ;  and  if  the  leaders  of  the  Independents 
taught  a  different  doctrine,  It  is  not  uncandid  to 
impute  this,  less  to  the  superior  enlargement  of 
their  views,  than  to  the  peculiarity  of  their  si- 
tuation between  two  powerful  parties,  which 
required  them,  for  their  own  security,  to  plead 
for  indulgence  to  tender  consciences. 

In  these  times,  Baillie's  bigotry  proved  no 
obstacle  to  his  advancement.  In  tne  year  1642 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  piofessors  of  divi- 
nity in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  after  having 
already  refused  invitations  from  the  other  three 
Scotch  universities.  After  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  he  was  chosen  principal  of  the  same 
university.  Soon  afterwards  he  had  the  gratifi- 
cation of  refusing  the  offer  of  a  bishopric. 
During  an  illness  m  the  year  1662,  he  received 
a  visit  from  the  newly  created  archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  accosted  in 
the  following  blunt  languj^e:  "  Mr.  Andrew, 
1  will  not  call  you  my  Lord:  king  Charles 
would  have  made  me  one  of  these  lords ;  but  I 
do  not  find  in  the  New  Testament  that  Christ 
had  any  lords  in  his  house."  It  is,  however, 
added,  that  lie  treated  the  archbishop  very  cour- 
teously. The  offer  of  a  mitre  to  this  ».alous 
presbyter  was  probably  as  much  a  tribute  to  his 
loyalty  as  to  his  talents.  Yet  he  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  of  considerable  learning  and  ability. 
He  wrote  an  historical  work,  entitled,  "  Opus 
Historicum  et  Chronologicum,"  which  a  writer 
of  the  opposite  party  mentions  as  a  great  evi- 
dence of  his  diligence  and  learning :  the  same 
writer  speaksjof  him  as  a  modest  man,  andadds* 
that  though  he  published  some  very  violent 
writings,  yet  these  flowed  rather  from  the  in- 
stigations of  other  persons  than  his  own  incli- 
nations. [Append,  to  Spotswood"s  History.) 
This  candid  account  agrees  with  that  of  his 
biographer,  who  speaks  of  him  [Life  prefixed 
to  his  Journals)  as  a  man  of  a  most  peaceable' 
and  healing  temper:  a  character,  however, 
which  can  scarcely  be  reconciled  with  the  proofs 
of  vehemence  aiid  intolerance  which  appeared 
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ill  his  conJuct,  and  with  the  .acknowledged  fact, 
tliat  he  died  under  a  rooted  aversion  to  prelacy. 
His  death  happened  in  the  sixly-third  year  of  his 
age,  in  July,  i66a- 

Baillic  was  an  eminent  linguist:  he  under- 
stood twelve  or  thirteen  languages,  and  wrote 
Latin  with  elegance.  Of  his  devotional  zeal  a 
memorable  instance  is  preserved  in  one  of  his 
letters,  written  while  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Westminster  assembly  of  divines,  from  which 
we  shall  make  an  extract,  whicli  strongly  marks 
a  leading  feature  in  the  character  of  those  times. 
"  This  day  was  the  best  that  I  have  seen  since 
I  came  to  England.  General  Essex,  when  he 
went  out,  sent  to  the  assembly  to  entreat  that  a 
liay  of  fasting  might  be  kept  for  him.  We  ap- 
pomt,  this  dav,  four  of  our  number  to  preach 
and  pray  at  Christ's  Church  ;  also,  taking  the 
occasion,  we  thought  it  meet  to  be  humbled  in 
the  assembly,  so  we  spent  from  nine  to  five 
Tcry  graciously.  After  Dr.  Twisse  had  begun 
with  a  brief  prayer,  Mr.  Marshal  prayed  large 
two  hours,  most  divinely,  confessing  the  sins  of 
the  members  of  the  assenvbly,  in  a  wonderful, 
pathetic,  and  prudent  way  ;  after,  Mr.  Arrow- 
smith  preached  an  hour ;  then  a  psalm :  there- 
after, Mr.  Vines  prayed  near  two  hours,  and 
Mr.  Palmer  preached  an  hour,  and  Mr.  Sea- 
man prayed  near  two  hours  ;  then  a  psalm. 
After,  Mr.  Henderson-brought  them  to  a  sweet 
conference  of  the  beat  confessed  in  the  assem- 
bly, and  other  seen  faiilts,  to  be  remedied^  and 
the  convcniency  to  preach  against  all  sects,  es- 
pecially Anabaptists  and  Antinomians.  Dr. 
Twisse  closed  with  a  short  prayer  and  blessing. 
God  was  so  evidently  in  all  this  exercise,  that 
we  expect  certainly  a  blessing  both  in  our  mat- 
ters of  (he  assembly,  and  whole  kingdom." 
(Baillie's  Letters  and  Journals,  vol.  ri.  p.  i8.) 

To  what  a  pilch  of  enthusiasm  must  devo- 
tional fervour  have  been  carried,  when  a  ser- 
vice, continued  eight  hours  without  interrup- 
tion, could  be  attended  upon,  and  recollected 
with  rapture,  as  a  proof  of  immediate  divine 
interposition  !  Beside  the  work  already  men- 
tioned, Baillie  wrote  several  small  tracts  on 
temporary  and  controversial  subjects.  His 
"  Letters  and  Journals"  were  published,  by 
Robert  Aiken,  in  two  volumes,  8vo.  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  1775.  The  Journals  contain  a  his- 
tory of  three  general  assemblies,  and  an  account 
of  the  earl  of  Strafford's  trial :  these,  with  the 
Letters,  may  serve  to  cast  some  light  upon  the 
civil  aiid  ecclesiastical  •  history  of  that  period. 
Life  prefixed  ta  Baillu's  Letters.  Biogr.  Bri- 
tan. — E. 

BAILLY,  Jean  Sylvain,  a  celebrated 


writer  on  astronomy  and  other  sciences,  polite 
literature,  aiul  biography,  and  a  principal  agent 
in  the  late  revolution  ot  France,  was  born  at 
Paris  on  the  15th  of  September,  1736.  His 
family  followed  the  profession  of  painting  for 
several  generations,  and  he  himself  was  also  in- 
tended for  the  same  employment,  and  had  actu  - 
ally  made  some  progress  in  the  art.  But  his 
attachment  to  literary  pursuits,  more  especially 
poetry,  and  works  of  imagination,  preventM 
his  making  those  advances  in  his  profession 
vhich  arc  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  emi- 
nence. 

It  has  been  observed  by  Dr.  Johnson,  that 
genius  is  the  energy  of  a  mind  of  great  power, 
directed  to  a  particular  object  by  some  incident 
or  event ;  a  truth  which  has  been  sufficiently 
shewn  in  a  variety  of  instances,  and  may  be 
easily  deduced  from  a  general  contemplation  on 
the  great  similarity  of  mental  operations  in  sci- 
ence and  in  polite  literature.  Baikly  cultivated 
both,  but  was  advised  by  his  friends  to  attend 
more  particularly  to  the  sciences ;  and  his  stu- 
dies were  still  more  strongly  directed  to  these 
objects,  in  consequence  of  his  being  introduced 
to  La  Caille,  and  other  scientific  men.  The 
theory  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  formed  a  par* 
ticular  object  of  his  successllil  inquiries  ;  upon 
which  he  communicated  a  number  of  memoin 
to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  after- 
wards pullished  a  work  in  quarto  in  1766.  la 
the  Journal  encyclopedique  for  May  and  July* 
1773,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  M.  BemoaUi  on 
some  discoveries  relative  to  Jupiter's  moons, 
which  he  had  contested.  In  1768  he  published 
the  eloge  of  Leibnitz,  which  gained  the  prize  at 
the  acadony  of  Berlin,  and  was  printed;  a 
work  of  great  merit,  in  which  he  enlarges  upcm 
some  particulars  which  had  been  more  concisely 
treated  by  Fontenelle,  but  in  which  much  still 
remains  to  be  wished  respecting  that  wonderful 
man.  In  I770he  printed  the  euTodes  of  Charles 
the  Fifth,  of  La  Caille,  Leibnitz,  and  Cor- 
neille.  The  latter  obtained  the  accessit  of  the 
Academy  of  Rouen,  and  his  elc^  of  Moliere 
had  the  same  honour  bestowed  upon  it  by  die  ' 
French  academy. 

In  the  year  1775  his  first  volame  of  the 
"  Historv  of  ancient  Astronomy"  was  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  the  second  volume  of  which  ap- 
peared in  1787  ;  and  in  1779  he  printed  hit 
"  History  of  modem  Astronomy,"  from  tf»c 
foundation  of  the  Alexandrian  school  to  the 
present  age,  both  which  are  of  inestimable  va- 
lue, and  have  been  reprinted.  He  also  published 
"  Letters  on  the  Origin  of  the  Sciences,  and 
of  the  People  of  Asia,     in  one  octavo  volume  i 
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an3  another  scries  of  "  Letters  on  the  Atlantis 
of  Plato,  and  the  ancient  History  of  Asia," 
forming  a  continuation  of  the  preceding  vo- 
lume, botli  of  which  weie  addressed  to  Vol- 
taire. His  "  Discourses  and  Memoirs/' which 
include  the  eulogies  before  mentioned,  were  also 
published  in  two  volumes  in  the  year  1790 ; 
•nd  his  memoirs,  communicated  to  the  French 
Academy,  as  they  appear  in  Rozier's  index,  are 
as  follow :  "  Memoir  upon  die  Theory  of  the 
Comet  of  1759  i"  "  Memoir  upon  the  Kpochs 
of  the  Moon's  Motions  at  the  End  of  the  last 
Century;"  "  First,  second,  and  third  Memoirs 
on  the  Theory  of  Jupiter's  Satellites,  1763  ;" 
"  Memoir  on  the  Comet  of  1762;"  vol.  for 
1763;  "Astronomical  Observations  made  at 
Noston,  1764;"  "  On  the  Sun's  Eclipse  of  the 
1st  of  April,  1764;"  "  On  the  Longitude  of 
Polling,  17641"  "Observations  made  at  the 
Louvre  from  1760  to  1764,  1765;"  "  On 
the  Cause  of  the  Variation  of  the  Inclination 
of  the  Orbit  of  Jupiter's  second  Satellite,  1765;" 
"  On  the  Motion  of  the  Nodes,  and  011  the 
Variation  of  the  Inclination  of  Jujfitcr's  Satel- 
Ktes,  1766;"  "On  the  Theory  of  Jupiter's 
Satellites,  published  by  M.  Baiily,  with  Tables 
of  their  Motions,  anaof  those  of  Jupiter,  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Jeaurat,  1766  ;"  "  Observations 
on  die  Opposition  of  the  Sun  and  Jupiter, 
1768  i"  "  On  the  Equation  of  Jupiter's  Centre, 
and  on  some  other  Elements  of  the  Theory  of 
that  Planet,  1768 ;"  "  On  the  Transit  of  Ve- 
nus over  the  Sun,  the  3dof  June,  1769  ;  and  on 
(he  solar  Eclipse,  the  4th  of  June,  the  same  Year, 

The  reputation  of  Bailly  was  such,  that  he 
was  received  in  the  French  academy  as  adjunct 
on  the  agih  of  January,  1763  ;  and  associate 
on  the  14th  of  July,  1770.  In  1771  he  wgs 
candidate  for  the  office  of  secretary,  which, 
however,  waa  given  to  Condorcet.  In  the  year 
1784  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  commis- 
sion  to  examine  and  report  concerning  the 
animal  magnetism  of  Mcsmcr,  as  practised  by 
l)eslon.  The  report  presented  to  the  academy 
fln  this  -occasion,  which  was  soon  afterwards 
translated  into  English,  was  not  only  decisive 
with  regard  to  its  object,  but  may  serve  as  a 
rule  for  the  future  operadons  of  the  investiga- 
tors of  similar  delusions.  It  is  likewise  of  the 
greatest  value  for  the  lightwhich  it  throws  upon 
§ie  physical  effects  produced  by  moral  causes  ; 
which  are  more  paniculatly  intcrestiog,  on  ac- 
count of  the  political  inSnence  which  causes  of 
tiiis  nature  have  ever  had  on  the  general  opi- 
jiions  of  society,  and  the  destiny  of  nations. 

fiailly  was  one  of  the  early  aod  most  zealous 
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promoters  of  that  revolution  of  France,  which 
has  astonished  and  convulsed  ail  Europe,  and 
of  which  the  ultimate  consequences  can  at  this 
period  be  neither  foreseen  nor  conjectured.  It 
is  very  difficult,  during  the  confusion  of  oppo- 
site interests,  and  the  rancour  of  party  violence, 
to  ascertain  the  passing  events,  and  still  more 
the  characters  of  the  agents,  in  political  scenes. 
Bailly  was  most  eminent  among  those  men  of  un- 
doubted ability  who  used  every  exertion  to  give 
an  impulse  to  the  public  mind,  which  they  after- 
wards found  it  impossible  to  repress,  though  it  af- 
terwards effected  their  own  personal  destruction. 
Bailly,  a  prominent  object  in  tliat  scene,  wherc- 
motives,  character,  and  views,  were  traduced, 
vilified,  and  confounded,  has  had  the  singular 
fortune  to  be  well  spoken  of  by  both  parties. 
They  who  accuse  him  of  harshness  and  in- 
gi  atitude  to  the  government  which  was  destroy- 
ed in  this  struggle,  do  not  hesitate  to  admit  that 
he  was  misled  by  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
highest  duties,  calling  upon  him  as  a  patriot  and 
man  of  integrity  i  and  among  those  who  thinlc 
that  society  ought  to  be  regenerated  by  an  over- 
throw of  established  forms  and  regulations,  he 
is  considered  as  one  of  the  lirst  of  patriots,  whose 
name  will  be  dear  to  future  times,  when  the 
prejudices  and  interests  of  the  old  systems  shall 
have  disappeared. 

He  was  elected  a  deputy  to  the  tiers  eiai  at  the 
assembling  of  the  states-genei-al  of  France,  and 
was  president  of  the  first  national  assembly  at 
the  time  the  king's  proclamation  ordered  them 
to  disperse.  During  the  struggle  between  the 
popular  part  of  the  then  subsisting  assemblies 
and  the  court,  Bailly  was  the  most  forward  to 
assert  those  popular  rights  which  at  that  time 
were  new  in  France  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  his 
temerity  might  have  been  productive  of  bad  con- 
sequences to  himself,  if  he  had  not  been  se- 
conded by  the  famous  Mirabeau.  It  was  Baitly 
who  dictated  the  oath  10  the  members  of  the 
tiers  ttat,  "to  resist  tyrants  and  tyranny,  and 
never  to  separate  until  they  had  obtained  a  free 
constitution." 

On  ihe  14th  of  July,  in  the  same  year,  1789, 
being  the  day  on  n^ich  the  Bastille  was  stormed 
and  taken  by  the  people,  he  was  appointed 
mayor  of  Paris.  During  this  situation  he  was 
the  very  conspicuous  instrument  of  the  various 
steps  by  which  the  popular  cause  predominated 
over  that  of  the  court,  for  which  and  various 
other  events  during  his  mayoralty,  he  enjoyed  a 
high  degree  of  popularity.  But  the  stream  of 
public  opinion,  and  the  notion  of  unlimited  so- 
vereigntyon  the  part  of  the  people,  which  had 
been  so  strongly  i^iculcUed  by  the  Jirst  prorao-. 
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ters  of  the  revolution,  now  flowed  on  in  q  ncss.  A  bv-staader,  at  the  tune  of  his  KcenA- 
course  which  defied  resLraint  froni  those  who  ing  the  platiorm,  insultingly  exclaimed,  "  Sail- 
had  first  impelled  it  forward.  Bailly  was  de-  i^,  you  tremble  ■''  to  which  he  instantly  an- 
sirous  that  the  existiijg  laws  and  regulations  swcrcd,  "  Yes,  but  not  witii  fear,"  In  fac^ 
should  be  respected)  though  the  general  disposi-  he  shook  from  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
tion  of  the  multitude  for  change  was  strongly  Thus  perished  Bailly  in  the  fifty-seventh  year 
conducive  to  die  contrary  edect.  He  arrested  of  his  age,  a  man  whose  character  may  be  best 
certain  deputies  who  came  from  some  military  judged  trom  liis  works.  In  person  he  was  tall, 
insui^eols  H  Nancy.  He  opposed  the  rash  andof  a  sedate  but  striking  countenance ;  ^r 
proc^ings  of  Marat  and  Hubert.  He  was  a  removed  from  the  expression  of  apathy.  He 
member  of  a  club  less  promiscuous  in  its'  ad-  retired  from  office,  impoverished  by  t!ie  loss  of 
mbgion  of  members  than  (hat  of  the  Jacobins,  his  pension,  without  any  adequate  provision;  in 
He  exerted  himself  in  an  attempt  to  persuade  which  instance,  as  well  as  in  numerous  privato 
^le  populacQ  to  permit  the  royal  family  to  de-  transactions,  hn  established  hij;  character  for  in- 
part  to  St-  Cloud ;  and,  lastly,  on  an  occasion  tegriiy  and  disinterestedness.  He  had  eight 
when  the  multitude  assaulted  the  soldiery  in  the  nephews,  whom  he  educated  with  all  thf  care 
Champ  de  Mars,  he  ordered  the  latter  to  6i'e,  of  a  father.  His  wife,  whom  he  laatried  ia 
by  which  about-  forty  persons  were  killed,  and  1787,  was  the  wtdo.w  of  his  intimate  friend 
upwards  of  onehundred  wounded.  Thcsepro-  Raymond  Gaye.  She  survived  him, — N. 
ceedings  entirely  destroyed  his  popularity,  in  BAINBRIDGE,  John,  an  English  mathe- 
consequence,  of  which  he  resigned  his  ofHce  at  magician  and  astronomer,  was  bom  at  Ashbjr 
the  dissolution  of  the  constituent  assembly  at  de  la  Zouch»  in  Leicestershire,  in  the  ycac 
^e  end  of  the  year  1791.  158a-  He  was  kinsman  to  Dr.  Joseph  Hall, 
From  this  period  be  lived  in  retirement,  pur-  afterwards  bi^op  of  Norwich,,  by  whom,  af- 
;uing  hie  literary  and  philosophical  reseiarches,  ter  {H'eparatory  instruction  in  bis  native  place, 
and  never  soliciting  public  notice,  except  when  he  was  educated  at  Emanuel  College  in  Cam- 
called  upon,  to  answer  some  iiKulpation.  This  bridge,  where  he  studied,  and  graduated  in  pfay- 
woobtnisive  Qcmduct  could: not, however,  secure  sic.  Retiring  to  Ashbyde  laZouch,  beunited 
him,  as  the  times  of  bloody  proscription  ap~  ^ith  oiedicar  practice  the  care  of  a  grammar 
proached.  He  was  denounced,  apprehended  in  school.  In  this  retreat  Ite  indulged  his  early 
an  obscure  country  house,  and  committed  to  propensity  to  mathematical  studies,  and  quah- 
prison.  His  trial,  as  a  conspirator  against  the  fied  himself  for  distinction  among  the  phtloso- 
tepublic,  was  simitar  to  those  mockeries  of  pub-  phers  of  his  time.  Having  removed  to  Londen, 
lie  investigation  which  at  that  time  disgraced  he  published  a  "  Description  of  the  Comet  in 
the  reigning  party.  He  was  condemned  to  1618,"  which  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of 
death,  and  executed  the  next  day  near  the  spot  sir  Henry  Saville,  who  had  at  that  time  founded 
■where  he  gave  the  order  for  the  military  to  6re  an  astronomical  lecture  at  Oxford.  Sir  Henry 
9n  t^s  people.  Circumstances  of  peculiar  ig-  was  so  well  persuaded  of  Dr.  Bainbrid^'s  emi- 
nomjay  attended  his  execution.  He  was  treaiod  nence  in  this  branch  of  science,  that,  without 
with,  all  that  obduraK  cruelty  which  the  lower  any  solicitation  on  the  part  of  the  doctor,  or  his 
classes  of  society,  or  perhaps  the  great  mass  of  friends,  he  appointed  him  his  first  professor  of 
die  human  species,  are  capable  of  exercising  astronomy.  From  that  time  he  resided  chiefly 
when  their  passions  are  roused,  and  their  en-  at  Oxford,  in  Merton  College,  where  he  was^ 
mity  prompts  them  to  sport  with  the  sufferings  in  1631,  appointed  reader  of  Linacre's  Lcc- 
of  such  wretches  as  may  be  in  their  power.  He,  tune.  At  the  age  of  forty  years,  having  formed 
wore  the  rod  shirt,  or  badge  of  conspiracy,  and  a  destga  of  publishing  correct  editions  of  die 
was  placed  in  a  cart,  with  his  hands  lied  behind!  aiKicnL  astronomeis,  he  entered  upon  the  study 
him.  The  rain  poured  on  liis  head  durjoe  the  of  the  Arabic  langu^e  ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
whole,  progress  towards  the.  fatal  spot.  Mud-  that  he  proceeded  far  m  this  undertslung.  Dr. 
was  thrown,  and&veiy  insult  and  cruel  derision.  Bainbrldge  died:  at  Oxford  in  1643,  andean  ora- 
was  bestowed  upon  him-  It  was  necessary,  to  tion  was  delivered  at  his  funeral  by  the  univer- 
rempve  tfje  guillotine  from,  the  spot  where  it  sjty  orator.  His  publisiied  writings  are,  "  Aa 
w^s  firsts  placed  to  another  where  ihe  ground  astronomical  Description  of  the  Comet  ia 
Tvas  firmer,  during  which  he  was  forced  to  get  1.618,"  printed  in  4to.  ac  LttHidoni  in  1619;, 
outc^  the.  cafti  a/id<  walk  round  the  field,  in  "  Prodi  Sphsra,"  et  "  Ptolemsti  de  Hypothc- 


order  tOigTAtifyi  nraiic  completely  the  rancour  of    sibus  Plajietarum."  ct  "  Canon  Re^onmi," 
tlu>.  uH>ti^    He  boin  these.  lut-trialBi  witlL  firin-    widLa  haaa  vcrsioQ,.  piiD[ed.ia  4100  la  1630  i 
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and   '*  CxniculanB,"   publuhed  at  Oxford  in  appointed  profiaaor  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  a- 

1648 ;  a  *'  Treatise  on  the  Dog-Star  and  ca-  '*3i£  ^<'^  1?'^"  Leonard  d'Hessels,  in  the  place 

nicular  Days,  together  with  a  Demonstration  of  Ruaid  Tapper,  and  Joss  Ravenstein,  whd 

of  the  heliacal  Rising  of  &riat  for  the  Panllel  were  gone  to  the  council  of  Ttent.     During 

of  Lower  Egypt."    Other  disiertationS)  which  their  absence,  these  new  pr<}fcisoTS,  who  had 

were  prepared  for  the  press,  but  have  never  ap-  adopted   the  tenets   of  Luther,   explained   the 

peared,  were  "  Anteprognosiicnm,"  a  treatise  scjipiures  in  a  manner  not  hitherto  used  in  these 

against  astrology  i  a  "  Disscttaiion  on  the  Me-  schools,  and,  under  the  authority  of  Augustin, 

tliod  of  finding  the  Differences  of  the  Meridians  to  whose  writings  they  appealed,  taught  doc- 

or  Lo^tudes ;"  and  a  "  Dissertattoa  on  the  trines  concerning  grace  and  free-will,  contl^t^ 

Planet  Venus."     Besides  these,  other  MSS.  left  to  diose  which  had  been  commonly  teceived  iA 

by   Dr.  Bainbridge  to  archbishop  Usher,  are  the  chwrch  of  Rome.     On  the  return  of  iht 

£  reserved   in   the  library  of  Trinity  College,  former  preceptors,  their  resentment  Was  kln- 

>ublin ;  among  which  are  two  volumes  of  a<  died,  and  Ravenstein  exclaimed,  ■'  What  devil 

stronomical  observations,  and  several  volumes  is  this,  who,  during  our  absence,  lias  inttoduclid 

of  mathematical  papen.     fVeafi  Aifien.  0/tQit.  diese  heresies  into  our  schools  ?"  The  fury  of 

Smiti.  Vita  erudit.     Bhrr.  Brit, — E.  the  storm  fell  upon  Baiui.     The  FranciscaA 

BAITHOSUS,  a' Jewish  teacher,  one  of  the  monks  took  the  business  intd  their  handi,  and 

(bunders  of  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees,  flourished  drew  up  a  set  of  propositions,  v.'hieh  they  at- 

in  Judsa  in  the  third  century  before  Christ,  tnbutcd  to  him.     These  they  tratismined  to  the 

Baichosus  and  Sadok  were  distiptes  of  Antigo-  doctm  of  the  Sorbonne  at  Paris,  from  whoifi 

nut  Sochaus,  who  lived  in  die  time  of  Eteazar  they,  without  much  difficulty,  obtained  t  iea- 

the  high-priest,  and  taught  that  men  ought  not  tenet  of  censure.     This  Was  circulated  in  the 

to  serve  God  from  the  hope  of  reward.     Mit~  NeAerlands,  and  brought  a  general  odium  upon 

Interpi^ting  this  doctrine,  which  Antigonus  only  Baiiu,  who,  on  hia  part,  cempkim  of  utifair 

opposed  to  the  expectation  of  a  temporal  K-  nsage.     For  a  time,  the  dispute  was  Silenced  hjr 

cOmpencc,  they  taught,  that  no  future  reward  the  temperate  interference  df  cardinal  Granvdl*, 

was  to  be  expected,  and  that  there  will  be  no  governor  of  the  country.     The  jealousy  of  bi- 

resurrection  of  the  dead.     Hence  arose,  about  gotry  was,  however,  still  restless.    From  b66k9 

300  years  before  Christ,  the  sect  of  the  Baitho-  published  by  BaJus  in  the  years  1 J63  and  I564, 

•si,  or  SadducccH.    These  names  Seem,  at  first,  his  adversaries  collected,  or  preteiuled  to  collect, 

to  have  been  used  promiscuously  ;  but  in  pro-  a  numerous  list  of  propositions,  which  in  1567 

cess  of  dme  the  fonner  fell  into  disuse ;  whence  they  transmitted  to  pope  Pius  V.     The  pope  is- 

thc  sdence  of  the  sacied  history,  and  of  Jose-  sued  a  bull,  condemning  the  propositions  ;  but, 

phus,    concerning  die   Balthoszi.     This  sect,  probably  recollectiilg  the  ferment  Vehich  had 

Erobably,  sprung  from  the  Kaneitet,  who  ad-  been  excited  by  the  anathemas  lately  fulminated 

ered  to  the  letter  of  the  Mosaic  law,  in  oppo-  against  Luther,  had  the  precaution  not  to  meA- 

sition  to  die  Hasidad,  who  received,  as  of  equal  tion  in  the  censure  the  name  of  the  author,  and 

authority,certain  traditionary  institutions.  Some  even  to  add  an  ambiguous  clausci  which  might 

Jewish  writers  have  ^escioned  the  existence  of  be  understood  to  intimate,  that  some  of  the  con- 

laithosus,  and  hare  derived  the  name  of  the  demncd  propositions  admitted  of  a  favourable 

sect  from  words  whkh  signify  "  the  house  of  construction.     The  person  of  Baius  thus  eK- 

the  Esscnes ;"  but  this  opinion  is  not  supported  empted  from  the  penalties  of  excommunication, 

by  sufScient  authority.     Pirkt,  Abhath.  et  R.  he  continued  his  usual  functions,  and  ventured 

Nathan    ap.      Lightfoot,    torn.    ii.    p.    737.  to  vindicate  his  doctrines,  not,  however,  with- 

Bruckir.     Oiihenit,  Hist.  Dect.  Afistucerum,  out  afterwards  meekly,  or  timklly,  bending  his 

]2mo.  Amst.  p.  36. — £.  knee  to  the  pope  to  obtain  absolution  for  the  ir- 

BAIUS,  Michael,  professor  of  divinity  at  regularity.     After  an  interval  of  several  years, 

Louvain,  an  eminent  leader  in  the  controversy  the  complaints  against  Baius  were  renewed,  and 


which  arose  after  the  Reformation  concerning  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Jesuits,  In  the  person 
ftec-wiil,  was  born  at  Melin,  in  the  territory  ot  of  Tolet,  one  of  the  fratemity;  pope  Gregory 
Aeth,  in  the  year  15 13.     After  studying  with    Xlil.  confirmed  the  sentence  of  Pius  V.   Whc- 


greatcreditandsuccesslntheuniversity  of  Lou-  ther  It  was,  that  Baius  was  fi^HTuI  of  etic^oun- 

Tain,  he  was,  in  1541,  elected  principal  of  one  tering  the  severities  which  might  follow  res  is  t- 

of  the  colleges,  aiid  in   1544  lecturer  in  phi-  ancfi,  on  that  he  found  little  diffitnilty  In  shel- 

losophy.     This   chair   he    occupied  till   1550,  tering  his  conscience  under  the  ambiguities  of 

when,  upon  taking  his  doctor's  degree,  he  was  the  papal  edict,  lie  quietly  acquiesced  in  the  sen- 
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tencc,  and  declared,  ihatlie  condemned  the  pro- 
posilions  according  to  the  intention  of  the  bull, 
and  in  the  manner  in  which  the  bull  condemned 
them.  It  is  impossible  co  pass  over  these  trans- 
actions, wiihout  remarking  (he  extreme  absur- 
dity of  at  the  same  time  pretending  to  infallibi- 
lity, and  employing  the  pitiful  expedient  of 
double  meaning  i  and  the  wretched  policy  of 
attempting  to  procure  uniformity  of  doctrine, 
ty  ipeaos  which  must  expose  excellent  men  to 
the  sad  altcrnitiive  of  either  submitting  to  pains 
and  penalties,  or  abandoning  their  integrity. 

In  the  midst  of  all  6ie  theological  odium 
which  fell  upon  this  divine  for  his  opinions,  he 
had'the  good  fortune  to  retain  his- functions, 
and  even  to  receive  preferment.  Baius  and  Hes- 
Bels,  notwithstanding  their  former  grievous  of- 
fences, were  the  two  Louvain  divines  commis- 
sioned to  attend  the  council  ofTrent  in  the  year 
1563.  In  1575  he  was  preferred  to  tlic  deanery 
of  St.  Peter  at  Louvain,  and  elected  chancellor 
.of  the  university ;  and,  in  1578,  was  appointed 
conservator  of  its  privileges-  After  having 
been  professor  of  divinity  in  Louvain  forty 
years,  Baius  died  in  the  year  15S9,  at  the  age  of 
.seventy-seven.  It  is  mentioned  as  a  proof  of 
his  great  charity,  that  in  his  last  will  he  left  all 
his  estate  to  the  poor  :  his  merit  in  this  respect 
-  would  be  more  certain,  if  we  were  informed  how 
far  he  contributed  to  their  support  during  his 
life.  If  his  conduct  under  his  persecutions  af- 
ford no  very  exalted  idea  of  his  strength  of 
niiud,  he  appears,  however,  to  have  been  a  man 
of  engaging  manners  :  Tolet,  one  of  his  adver- 
saries, (Gery's  Apology  for  the  Censures  passed 
on  the  two  Universities,  1688,  p.  37.)  said  of 
him,  "MIchaele  Baio  nihil  doctius,  nihil  humi- 
lius"  [Nothing  can  be  more  learned,  nothing 
more  humble,  than  Michael  Baius].  The  on - 
Xy  proofs  of  his  learning  which  remain  are  a 
few  small  tracts  in  controversial  theology  1 
which,  though  they  made  much  noise  at  the 
lime  when  they  appeared,  at  the  present  day, 
when  the  dispute  concerning  grace  and  free  will 
is  gone  by,  are  not  likely  to  be  much  sought  af- 
ter- Tlie  titles  of  those  which  were  published 
at  Louvain  in  the  year  1564  and  1565,  written 
JD  Latin,  are,  "  On  tlie  Merits  of  Works;" 
"  On  die  first  Righteousness  of  Man,  and  the 
Virtues  of  Unbelievers  ;"  "  On  the  Sacra- 
ments ;*'  "  On  Free-Will;"  "  On  Charit;y, 
Righteousness,  and  Justification  ;"  "  On  ori- 
ginal Sin;"  "On  Sacrifices;"  "On  Indul- 
gences;" "  On  Prayers  for  the  Dead." — Other 
pieces,  "  On  tlie  Chui-ch,  the  Power  of  the 
Pope,  &:c."  afterwards  appeared.  His  works 
were,  printed  entire,  in  410.  at  Cologne,  in  1 696. 


They  are  written  with  logical  precision,  and  in 
a  neat  style.  Baii  Vit.  apud  Op.  td.  Cohnia. 
BajU.  Dapin.  Hiil.  Eccl.  Mortri.  Ma- 
ihiim.     Eccl.  Hiit. — E. 

BAKER,  Henry,  an  ingenious  naturalist, 
was  bom  in  London  about  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  was  brought  up  to  die 
trade  of  a  bookseller,  but  never  engaged  in  ir, 
being  led  by  a  philosophic  turn  of  mind  to  ihe 
employmeutof  curing  defects  in  utterance,  and 
teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  speak,  in  which 
he  was  very  successful.  .  He  married  a  daughter 
of  the  Celebrated  Daniel  Defoe.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  life  he  was  addicted  to  poetry,  Mid  pub- 
lished  in  1725  and  1726,  "  Origmal  Poems, 
serious  and  humourous, *'  in  two  parts,  ia 
which  are  some  tales  approaching  to  the  wit, 
and  also  to  the  licentiousness,  of  those  of  Prior. 
He  likewise  published  "  The  Universe,"  a 
poem  ;  and  an  "  Invocation  to  Health."  Af- 
terwards, he  pursued  various  bi-anchcs  of  study 
and  experiment,  and  particularly  employed  him- 
self in  microscopical  observations.  He  was 
made  aicllow  of  the  royal  and  antiquarian  socie- 
ties in  1740  ;  and,  in  1744,  had  the  gold  medal 
of  sir  Godfrey  Copley  presented  to  him  in  the 
former  for  his  microscopical  discoveries  on  tlie 
crystallisations  and  configurations  of  saline 
particles.  He  communicated  many  papers  to 
ihe  Royal  Society,  which  have  been  published 
in  their  Tfansaciions.  Among  other  topics 
of  inquiry,  he  pursued  with  great  ardour  a  sc- 
ries of  expei'imenLs  relative  to  that  curious  ani- 
mal the  water-polype  ;  and  by  the  help  of  the 
microscope  he  also  made  researches  into  the  na- 
ture of  various  other  minute  animals.  The 
most  important  of  his  observations  arc  contained 
in  his"  two  works,  "  The  Microscope  made  ea- 
sy," and  "  Employment  for  the  Microscope  ;" 
both  illustrated  by  plates,  and  fiiU  of  curious  and 
entertaining  particulars.  His  remarks  on  the 
water-polype  were  enlarged  into  a  separate 
treatise,  which  went  through  several  editions. 
Mr.  Baker  carried  on  a  large  correspondence 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  by  which  he  was  the 
means  of  introducing  some  useful  articles  of  cul- 
ture into  his  own  country.  He  was  one  of  rtie 
earliest,  and  most  assiduous  and  zealous  mem- 
bers of  that  patriotic  institution,  the  society  for 
the  encouragement  of  arts,  commerce,  andma- 
nufacturcs.  After  a  life  of  science  and  virtue-, 
he  died  at  his  apartments  in  the  Strand,  Novem- 
ber 25,  1774.  By  his  will  he  left  looL  to  the 
Royal  Society  for  an  anatomical  or  chymicsl 
lecture.      BtBg.  Brilan. — A. 

BAKER,  Richard,  Knight,  an  Eng- 
lish historian  of  the  seventcealh  century,  die 
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grandson  of  sir  John  Baker,  chancellor  of  the 
excheijucr  to  Henry  VIII.  was  bom  at  Sissing- 
kerstin  Kent,  about  the  year  1568.  He  was 
entered  a  commoner  at  Hart's-hall  in  Oxford, 
■in  1584,  and  spent  three  years  in  academic  stu- 
dies. His  education  was  completed  in  one  of 
the  inns  of  court,  and  in  travelling.  In  May 
1603,  James  I.  conferred  upon  him  the  honour 
of  knighthood.  Possessing  estates  in  Oxford- 
shire, he  was,  in  1620,  appointed  high-sherifF 
for  that  county.  His  marriage  with  Nlargaret, 
dai^htcr  of  sir  George  Manwaring  of  Ightfield 
in  ^iropshire,  involved  him  in  difficulties.  Im- 
prudently engaging  for  the  payment  of  debts 
contracted  by  that  fainily,  he  was  reduced  to  a 
state  of  insolvency,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge 
in  Jhc  Fleet  Prison,  where  he  passed  several  of 
the  lust  years  of  hislifc  1  and,  in  1645,  finished 
bis  days.  During  this  humiliating  and  painful 
confinement,  Baker  found  relief  in  his  habits  of 
study,  and'  support  in  his  religious  principles : 
he  employed  himself  in  writing  honks,  several 
of  which  are  pious  "  Meditations  and  Disqui- 
sitions" on  portions  of  scripture.  Sometimes 
he  amused  himself  with  lighter  labours :  he 
translated  Balzac's  Letters,  and  Malvezzi's  Dis- 
courses on  Tacitus  ;  and  wrote  two  pieces  in 
defence  of  the  Theatre,  in  reply  to  Prynnc's 
■*'  Histrio-Mastrix."  But  his  principal  work, 
for  which  the  materials  were  probably  collected 
at  an  earlier  period,  was  his  "  Chronicle  of  the 
Kings  of  England,  from  the  Time  of  the  Ro- 
mans' Goveriuuent  unto  the  Death  of  King 
James,"  first  published  in  folio  at  London  in 
-1641,  and  afterward.s  continued  by  Edward 
Phillips,  a  nephew  of  Milton.  Of  this  work 
the  author  had  so  high  an  opinion,  that  he  ite- 
clared  it  to  be  "  collected  with  so  great  care  and 
^diligence,  thai  if  all  other  of  our  chronicles 
-were  lost,  this  only  would  be  sufficient  to  in- 
form posterity  of  all  passages  memorable  and 
■wordiy  to  be  Known:"  and  the  public  was  will- 
ing to  take  the  author's  word  for  t!ie  merit  of 
the  work.  Either  on  account  of  its  lively 
style,  or  of  the  po])ularity  of  its  political  senti- 
ments, it  became  every  where  a  sort  of  parlour- 
book,  and  was  particularly  admired  by  such 
worthy  country  gentlemen,  as  the  Spectator's 
excellent  friend  sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  The 
work  continued  to  be  read  even  after  it  had 
been  critically  examined  by  Thomas  Blount, 
who  in  his  "  Animadversions  upon  Sir  Richard 
Baker's  Chronicle  and  its  Continuation,"  pub- 
lished in  i2mo.  at  Oxford  in  167a,  "  gave  tlie 
world  such  a  specimen  of  its  many  and  gross 
errors,"  respecting  dates,  names,  places,  and 
facts,  "  as  ought  tu  have  shaken  its  credit."  (Ni- 


cholson's Eng,  Hist.  Library,  third  cd,  p.  73.) 
After  these  animadversions,  the  work  1 —  "" 


printed  without  correction.  In  1730,  however, 
a  new  edition  appeared,  widi  a  second  continua- 
tion to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  I.  in 
which  many  mistakes  are  said  to  be  corrected : 
but,  after  all,  Baker's  Chronicle  remains  an  ill- 
constructed  and  injudicious  performance,  upon 
which  little  reliance  can  be  placed.  Of  this 
writer's  taste  and  style,  a  better  idea  cannot  be 
given  than  in  the  words  of  his  panegyrist  and 
former  college  friend,  sir  Henry  Wotion,  who, 
returning  him  a  copy  of  one  of  his  pieces,  sent 
to  him  for  rcvisal  before  it  went  to  the  press, 
wrote  thus :  "  I  much  admire  the  character  of 
your  style,  which  seemeCh  unto  me  to  have  not 
a  little  of  the  African  idea  of  St.  Austin's  age ; 
full  of  sweet  raptures  and  of  researching  con- 
ceits ;  nothing  borrowed,  nothing  vulgar,  and 
yet  all  flowing  from  you,  I  know  not  how, 
with  a  certain  equal  facility."  fFaocTi  Alhen, 
Oxon.  Fuller's  fVorthies.  Nicholson,  Bioe, 
Brit.—E. 

BAKER,  Thomas,  a  man  of  letters  and' 
antiquary  of  eminence,  was  bom  at  Lanchester 
in  Che  county  of  Durham,  in  1656.  He  stu^ 
died  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,,  of" 
wliich  he  became  a  fellow.  In  1699  he  pub- 
lished anonymously  a  work  in  8vo.  entitled, 
"  Reflections  upon  Learning,"  which  was  fa- 
vourably received,  and  gained  him  considerable 
reputation.  Its  purpose  was,  by  showing  the 
uncenainty  and  insufficiency  of  all  humaB 
learning,  to  evince  the  necessity  of  a  revelation. 
Such  a  design  necessarily  led  him  to  depreciate 
all  modern  impix)vements,  and  comparatively 
10  extol  the  ancients.  But  how  far  his  own 
knowledge  qualified  him  to  pass  judgment  upon 
general  learning,  may  be  conceived  from  his 
cold  praise  of  Bacon,  his  contemptuous  and 
ignorant  representation  of  the  Copcmican  sys- 
tem, and  his  total  omission  of  Locke's  meta- 
physics. He  took  occasion  to  attack  with  as.. 
perity  Le  Clerc,  a  much  superior  man  to  him- 
self. He  proved  himself  also,  according  to  Dr. 
Jortin,  an  inadequate  critic,  and  little  acquaint- 
ed with  the  real  state  of  classical  books.  The 
work,  however,  had  merir,  and  was  long  con- 
sidered as  a  standard  for  style,  though  tt  seldom 
rises  to  elegance.  He  afterwards  pursued  stu- 
dicsfor  which,  perhaps,  he  wasbetter  qualified. 
He  became  a  very  assiduous  collector  of  anti- 
quities, particularly  every  thing  relative  to 
church  and  university  matters  in  this  kingdom. 
His  great  design  appears  to  have  been  the  com- 
pilation of  a  history  of  the  university  of  Caiii- 
bridge  i  but  aotwithstunding  the  advanced  age 
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to  which  he  lived,  and  his  abundance  of  leisure, 
he  eScctcd  no  more  than  a  very  copious  col- 
lection of  materials.  His  life  afibrds  few  ind- 
ents. Hii  contcientious  refusal  to  take  the 
oaths  required  by  government  at  the  accession 
of  George  I.  caused  him  to  be  ejected  from  his 
fellowship ;  but  he  still  kept  his  chambers  in 
St.  John's  CoUcce,  where  he  was  greatly  es- 
leeoied  ;  and  hisToss  of  innome  was  very  hand- 
somely made  up  to  him  in  part  by  the  cele- 
tiTated  poet  Prior,  who  keeping  his  own  fellow- 
ship, gave  the  profits  of  it  to  Mr.  Baker.  He 
maiutainedacorrespoiiilencewith  many  learned 
men,  whom  he  freely  assisted  with  infonnalion 
on  topics  in  which  they  were  iulercsted.  Among 
the  rest,  he  communicated  to  bishop  Bumet 
many  remarks  and  corrections  relative  to  his 
History  of  the  Reformation ;  and  these  two 
men,  Uiough  so  different  in  party  and  princi- 
ples, treated  each  other  with  a  friendship  and 
candour  honourable  to  both.  Mr.  Baker's 
private  character  seems  to  have  been  very  amia- 
ble, and  he  was  equally  beloved  and  respected 
among  hLi  acquaintance.  He  died  at  Cam- 
bridge, Juily  id,  1740,  in  his  eighty-fourth 
year.  Of  nis  large  collections,  twenty-three 
volumes  in  folio,  written  by  his  own  hand,  he 
left  to  lord  Oxford,  and  they  now  compose  part 
of  the  Harleian  collection  in  the  British  mu- 
seum. He  also  bequeathed  fifteen  volumes  fo- 
lio of  a  like  kind  to  the  public  library  in  Cam- 
bridge, together  with  other  MSS.  and  printed 
books.     Bier-  Britan. — A. 

BAKHUYZEN,  Ludolph,  an  eminent 
oainter,  was  born  at  Emden  in  1631,  where 
his  iather  was  secretary  of  the  States.  He  was 
brought  up  to  commerce,  and  served  his  father 
many  yeare  as  clerk,  being  an  excellent  writer 
and  book-keeper.  His  natural  talent,  however, 
led  him  to  painting^,  in  which  he  attained  such 
cxccUeoce  even  betorc  he  had  any  other  master 
than  himself^  that  some  of  his  drawings  of 
ehips  and  sea-pieces  sold  for  a  high  price.  En- 
couraged by  this  success,  he  applied  to  the  art 
profiessionatlv,  and  was  instructed  at  Amsterdam 
by  Everdingen  and  Henry  Dubbels.  Having 
learned  the  mystery  of  managing  colours,  he 
was  assiduous  in  practice.  Nature  was  his 
great  school ;  and  it  was  his  ccntonB  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  tempest  to  hire  a  boat  and  put  to 
•ea.  %^ett  he  observed  with  the  palest  accu- 
racy the  motion  of  ibe  clouds,  the  dashing  of 
the  waves,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  water 
m  a  state  of  agitatioo.  C^  returning,  he  co- 
pied his  sketches  npon  canvas,  and  represented 
with  fidelity  all  the  images  impressed  on  his 
memory.     His  cc4ouring  wa»  harmooious,  bis 


drawings  correct,  and  his  whole  composidoot 
full  of  life  and  nature.  They  soon  attained  « 
great  value  ;  and  the  city  of  Amsterdam  em- 
ployed him  to  paint  a  large  sea-piece  as  a  pre- 
sent to  Louis  XIV.  His  works  were  also 
sought  after  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  and  the  grand  duke,  of  Tuscany  ; 
and  they  were  especially  the  delight  of  ctar  Pe- 
ter, who  employed  the  artist  in  painting  vessels 
of  every  kind.  Bakhuyzen  was  a  man  of  the 
sedate  and  thrifty  character  of  his  country,  and 
taught  writing,  fur  which  he  had  a  particular 
method,  in  the  families  of  the  first  merchants, 
even  in  the  midst  of  his  other  occupations.  His 
industry  never  slackened,  notwithstanding  cruel 
attacks  of  the  stone  and  gravel,  till  the  ap- 
proach of  death,  which  happened  in  1709,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-eight.  His  drawings  are 
highly  esteemed  in  Holland  for  their  beauty  and 
accuracy,  and  sell  at  a  great  price.  He  also 
practised  etching  with  aquafortis,  and  published 
a  set  of  sea-viewi  in  that  style,  jy  ArgtnvilU, 
Vies  des  Pt'mtrcs. — A. 

BALAAM,  the  son  of  Beor,  or  Bosor,  k 
Syrian  diviner  of  Pethor,  a  town  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, was  sent  for  by  Balak,  king  of  the  Moa- 
bites,  to  curse  the  Israelites,  but  pronounced 
upon  them  a  blessing.  He  was  killed,  together 
with  Balak,  in  a  battle,  in  which  the  Israelites 
defeated  the  Midianites,  about  1450  years  be- 
fore Christ.  Nttmi.  xxi — ^xxiii.  xxxi.  Dot, 
xxiii.  4.  2  Pet.  li.  1$.  Jai.  Ant.  lib.  iv. 
c,  6. — E. 

BALBI,  JoMif,  a  learned  Dominican  monk 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  was  a  native  of  Genoa, 
whence  he  is  sometimes  called  Balbi  Januensis. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  celebrated  grammatical 
work,  entitled  "  Catholicon,  seu  sumnia  gram- 
maticalis,"  finished,  as  he  himself  mentions, 
in  the  year  1286.  The  work  is  entitled  "  Ca- 
tholicon  or  Universal,"  becanse  it  is  a  kind  c^ 
grammatical  encyclopedia,  comprehending  in- 
structions in  the  several  parts  of  grammar  and 
rhetoric,  and  a  dictionary  compiled  from  va- 
rious authors.  The  work  is  at  present  entitled 
to  little  attention,  except  as  having  been  one  of 
the  first  books  upon  which  the  art  of  printing 
was  exercised.  It  was  printed  in  folio  at  Mentz, 
in  1460 :  this  fiistedition  is  become  exceedin^y 
scaree.  Marchand.  Hist,  dt  I'lmfrimtrit, 
p.  75.     Mottri.      Tirebeschi. — E. 

BALBINUS,  Decimus  Cjelius,  a  Ro- 
man  emperor,  was  descended  from  Cornelius 
Balbus  Theaphancs,  a  Spaniard,  who  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  freedom  of  Rome  by  Pompcy  the 
Great,  and  became  the  founder  of  an  illustrious 
fiuuily.  BoUmous  was  a  senator  of  great  weaUb, 
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HI  admired  orator,  x  distinguished  poet,  an  il- 
tustriou!)  magistratCi  ^lio  bad  governed  several 
provinces  with  reputation.  aixThad  been  twice 
consul,  when,  on  the  death  of  the  Gordians  in 
237,  he  was  elected  emperor  by  the  senate,  in 
conjunction  with  Maximus.  A  tumult  among 
the  people  soon  obliged  ihein  to  associate  the 
younger  Gordian  as  Ciesar.  Maximum  then 
marched  against  Maximin us,  leaving  to  Balbinus 
the  care  ofme  capita).  It  would  appear  that  his 
mild  and  rather  timid  character  was  unequal  to 
the  preservation  ofthe  imperial  authority  at  soch 
a  time ;  for  a  dreadful  tumult  was  suffered  to 
rage  for  some  days  between  the  people  and  the 
prztorian  guards,  with  the  loss  of  many  lives, 
and  the  destruction  of  a  great  part  of  the  city  by 
fire,  in  which  Balbinus  was  himseK  wounded  on 
the  head,  and  could  only  suppress  the  fury  of 
the  parties  by  offering  to  dieir  view  the  young 
Gordian  drcst  in  the  imperial  robes.  On  the 
triumphant  rem m  of  Maximus,  jealousies  broke 
out  between  the  two  emperors,  which  prevented 
their  concerting  proper  measures  to  impose  the 
danger  threatening  both  from  the  enraged  prs- 
torians.  These  fierce  tro<^i  at  lengtli  pro- 
ceeded to  an  open  revolt,  in  which  the  empe- 
rors were  seised,  stript  of  their  garments, 
ingged  ignominioudy  through  the  streets  of 
Some,  and  ar  length  inhumanly  massacred. 
This  happened  in  338,  after  tiiey  had  reined 
Knle  more  thaif  a  year.  Balbinus  was  arrived 
M  an  advanced'  age  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Vnivtrs.  JtRft.     Gibb9H. — A. 

BALBOA,  Vasco  Nugnes  de,  one  of 
Ae  most  famous  ofthe  Spanish  adventurers  in 
the  New  World,  was  a  native  of  Castik,  and 
went  over  very  early  to  make  his  fortune  in  the 
"West  Indieti.  He  had  a  considerable  setdement 
ill  Hispaniola  ;  buthieafiairs  becoming  derang- 
ed, he  embarked  with  a  Spanish  captam  named 
Enciso  in  search  of  new  lands,  and,  passing  the 
riter  Darien,  they  settled  a  colony  upon  the 
isthmus  of  that  name,  and  founded  a  town  called 
Santa  Maria  el  Antigua  (the  ancient),  aS  being 
the  first  settlement  on  the  southern  continent  of 
America.  In  this  place  a  kind  of  republican 
government  wa*  established,  under  the  auAori- 
fy  of  two  alcaydes,  of  whom  Balboa  was  one. 
fiiicuessa,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  king 
df  Spain  governor  of  that  part  of  the  continent, 
Was  at  first  refused  admission  into  Santa  Maria  ; 
at  length  Balboa  permitted  him  to  enter,  and 
protected  him  from  his  enemies,  till  he  became 
the  victim  of  his  own  misconduct.  Balboa,  by 
hiscouragc  and  prudence,  gained  to  himsdf  all 
die  authority  ofthe  new  colony,  and  quarrelling 
with  Enciso,  prociiKd  lus  imprisonment,  asd 


the  confiscation  of  all  his  c0ect5 — an  act  tt 
power  that  eventually  proved  his  own  ruin. 
Balboa,  however,  push^  his  conquests  among 
the  neighbouring  Indians,  selling  his  services  to 
the  best  bidder,  and  amassing  gold  from  all 
quarters  in  order  to  strengthen  his  interest  at  the 
court  of  Spain.  In  one  of  his  incursions,  aca- 
sique,  observing  with  wonder  the  Spanish  thirst 
of  gold,  offered  to  conduct  Balboa  and  his  com- 
panions to  a  countt-y  where  Aeir  wishes  should 
be  fully  satisfied.  Balboa  eageily  embraced  the 
proposal,  and  made  preparations  for  crossing  for 
the  first  time  the  isthmus  of  Darien.  He  set  out 
on  this  expedition  on  September  i,  1513,  with 
only  one  hundred  and  ninety  Europeans ;  and 
with  the  greatest  valour  and  perseverance  over- 
came all  the  obstacles  to  his  progress.  Arriving* 
after  a  most  toilsome  march  of  twenty -five  days, 
to  a  mountain  whence  the  Indians  told  him  that 
the  South  Sea  was  to  be  discovered,  Ba1bo» 
halted  his  men  on  the  ascent,  and  himself  has- 
tened atone  to  the  summit.  On  viewing  the 
magnificem  spectacle  which  no  European  eye 
haa  hitherto  behckt,  he  fell  on  his  knees  it¥ 
transport,  and  returned  thanks  to  heaven  fat 
being  preserved  to  so  great  a  discovery-  Hia 
men  soon  joined  him,  and  they  joyfully  held  aa 
their  course  to  the  shore ;  when  Balboa,  ad- 
vancing into  the  waves  with  his  sword  and 
buckler,  took  possession  of  this  vast  ocean  in 
the  name  of  his  master.  In  this  country  b« 
obtained  considerable  riches,  vt-ith  infofiAation 
of  that  mighty  and  opulent  kingdom  lyirtg  tcy 
the  south-east,  called  Peru,  to  which,  ho'tfAer^ 
Balboa,  with  his  present  force,  covid  not  think 
of  proceeding.  He  returned  to  Santa  Ma- 
ria by  a  new  track,  after  an  absence  of  four 
months ;  and  immediately  sent  an  account  to 
Spain  of  his  important  discovery.  King  Ferdi- 
nand resolved  to  make  utiu.'nial  efforts  to  profit 
by  it;  but  ungratefully  overlooking  the  meritf 
or  Balboa,  he  appointed  Pcdrarias  Davila' go- 
vernor of  Darien,  and  sent  him  out  with  a  welt 
equlppe:!  fleet  and  twelve  hundred  soldiers^  who- 
were  joined  by  a  great  number  of  voluntary  ad- 
venturers. When  Pedrarias  landed  at  Darien, 
Balboa  was  found  cbd  in  a  canvas  jacket,  with 
coarse  hempen  sandals,  emfdoycd,  together  wittv 
some  Indiana,  in  thatching  his  own  hut  with 
reeds.  He  received  the  new  govemoi'  with  a- 
dignified  submission,  but  it  was  not  long  before 
open  dissension  broke  out  between  thetii.  Pe- 
drarias, in  order  to  weaken  and  mortify  his  ri-" 
val,  renewed  the  process  respecting  Enciso,  and 
putting  Balboa  in  prison,  did  not  liberate  him- 
without  the  payment  ofa  ruinous  fine.  Meantimef 
sickness  destroyed  a  great  number  of  the  new 
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«omers,  and  Pedrnrias,  by  his  crtTel  and  rapa- 
cious proceedings  towards  the  natives,  rendered 
die  country  round  a  desert.  Balboa  transmitted 
to  Europe  strong  remonstrances  against  this  im- 
politic conduct ;  and  Ferdinand  was  induced  to 
create  him  adelantado,  or  lieutenaut-governor, 
with  very  cstenswe  powers,  and  a  separate  com- 
mand. An  outward  reconciliation  was  mediated 
between  him  and  Pedrarias,  which  was  even 
cemented  by  the  marriage  of  Baiboa  with  the 
daugliter  of  tlie  governor.  But  enmity  still 
rankled  at  the  heart  of  Pedrarias,  and  he  resolved 
to  destroy  the  man  he  had  too  deeply  injured  for 
forgiveness.  The  charge  on  account  of  En- 
cisowas  renewed,  to  which  were  added  rhoseof 
disloyalty  tojhc  king,  and  a  design  to  revolt 
against  the  governor.  He  was  found  guilty  of 
a.  capital  crime,  and,  notwithstanding  the  en- 
treaties of  the  judges  themselwcs,  and  the  whole 
colony,  he  was  puWicly  beheaded  in  1517,  at 
the  age  of  forty  two,  at  a  time  when  lie  stood 
the  hrsr  in  reputation  for  vigour  and  abilities 
among  the  Spanish  leaders  in  America.  His 
fate  might  be  lamented,  were  it  possible  for  a 
lover  ofjusiicc  and  humanity  to  feel  aay  thing 
but  satisfaction  at  the  destruction  of  these  fero- 
cious invaders  of  an  innocent  people,  by  their 
mutual  hostility.  Alareii.  RobertattC s  Hla. 
^  Amarica. — A. 

BALDERJC,  a  Frenchbistorian.anatiw  of 
Orleans,  lived  in  tiie  twelfth  century,  and  was 
bishop  of  Dole  inBritanny.  Hcassisted  at  the 
council  of  Clermont,  hela  upon  the  sul^t  of 
rhe  holy  war,  and  wrote  the  history  of  that  war, 
in  four  books,  in  which  ane  related  the  events  {& 
that  fanatical  e:tpe(btion  from  its  commence- 
ment to  the  year  J099,  when  Jerusalem  was 
taken  by  Godfrey  -of  Bouillon.  This  work 
may  be  found  in  "  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos  a 
Bongaro,"  fol.  '1611.  Baldir»  also  wrote 
■"  Poems,"  preserved  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
Du  Chesne's  Collection  of  French  Historians. 
Vcsiius  de  Hiit.  -Lai.     JiJoreri.     iiaxv.  Diet. 

BALDI,  Hernardino,  an  Itdiau  of  pro- 
'found  and  various  literature,  was  bom  at  Urbi- 
no  in  1553.  An  inGatiable avidity  ofknowledge 
early  disclosed  iuelfinhim,  fortne  grattiication 
of  which  lie  often  suspended  his  meals,  and  in- 
terrupted his  sleep.  His  early  education  was 
acquired  in  his  native  place,  where  he  studied 
mathematics  under  the  celebrated  Commandioo. 
In  his  twentiethyear  he  wassent  to  the  universi- 
Jy  of  Padua,  where  he  made  a  surprising  pro- 

E-ess  in  every  kind  of  literature.     His  know- 
dge  of  Greek  was  such  as  enabled  him  to 
translate  the  phsBnomena  of  Aratus  into  Ilaliao 


Terse,  and  several  other  Greek  writers  into  La- 
tin. Heliad  an  extraordinary  talent  at  learning 
languages,  of  which  he  came  to  possess  twelvd 
several  of  tbem  oriental.  On  leaving  Padua, 
he  was  taken  into  the  service  of  Ferrantc  Gon- 
zaga  IL  duke  of  Guastalla,  as  his  matheniati- 
ciau.  In  1586  he  was  created  abbot  of  Guas- 
taila,  and  governed  that  church  many  years  with 
0eat  reputation.  He  passed  liis  time  partly  at 
Guastalla,  and  partly  at  Urbino  and  Rome,  ia- 
which  last-capital  he  obtained  the  title  of  apo-: 
stolica!  prothonotary.  In  1603  he  was  at  Ve- 
nice for  the  purpose  ef  printing  some  ot  his 
works  at  the  press  of  Ciotti ;  and  he  again  vi-. 
sited  that  city  in  1612,  as  ambassador  from  thc' 
duke  of  Uroino  to  compliment  the  new  doge. 
Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  resigned 
the  church  of  Guastalla,  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Urbino,  where  he  gave  himself  up  en- 
tirely to  his  studies.  He  diedin  thaE4:i[y  in  1617, 
aged  sinly-four.  BaldJ  was  one  of  the  few  wha 
united  elegant  with  scientific  pursuits ;  and  he- 
stands  at  least  as  high  among  the  Italian  poets>  as 
among  the  scholars  and  mathenaaticians.  Ig 
pastoral,  his  "  Celeo,  or  Orto,"  is  thought  to  be 
excelled  by  tew  works  in  the  language.  His 
blank  verse  is  much  esteemed^  but  some  expe- 
riments which  he  tried  of  introducing  new 
measures  into  Italian  poetry  failed  of  succesSf 
Ukc  most  others  oi  rhe  kind.  His  tahotirs  in 
mechanics  and  matliematics  wore  numerous.  He 
translated  into  Italian  the  Greek  work  of  Hero 
of  Alexandria,  "  On  Automata  or  Self-moving 
Machines;"  and  into  Latin  the  same  author's 
treatise  ■''On  warlike  Machines,"  He  wrote 
■"Excrcitations  on  the  Mechanics  of  Aristotle ;" 
and  published  two  Latin  works  relative  to  Vi- 
truvius,  the  one  containing  an  explanation  of  all 
the  terms  used  by  him,  the  other  inquiring  into 
the  meaning  of  his  '*  Scamilli  impares.  '  A 
work  which  he  left  behind  him,  entitled  '.'  Cro- 
nica  de'  Mathematici,"  being  a  compendiun>  of 
a  larger  one  he  had  prepared  on  the  lives  of  ma- 
thematicians, was  printed  in  1707.  Many  other 
monuments  of  his  genius  and  industry,  which  ob- 
tained reputation  in  their,  time,  are  now  con- 
signed to  oblivion.     Tirabvschi. — A. 

^ALDI,  DE  Ubaldis,  a  celebrated  lawyer 
of  the  fourtecutb  century,  born  at  Perugia  in  the 
year  13191  was  the  son  of  Francis  llbaldi,  a 
learned  physician,  by  whom  he  was  carefully 
educated^  He  studied  law  under  Bartoli  at  Ve~ 
r-ugia,  where  he  afterwards  became  a  preceptor. 
He  passed  through  most  of  the  universities  of 
Italy,  and  acquired  distinguished  reputation. 
He  became  the  rival  of  his  master  Bartoli,  and 
embraced  every  opportunity  of  contradicting  bii 
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opimoiu.  Tlie  duke,  John  Gakazzo,  was  one  P.  C.  Zeno  a  very  full  catalogue  of  ir,  wtiidi 
of  his  mon  gefierous  patrons.  Pope  Urban  VI.  was  insertcti  in  tlie  "  Glornale  ie'  Lettcrati 
nbase  cause  he  pleaded  against  Clement,  re-  d'ltalia,"  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  2.  On  die  25th  of 
■warded  him  liberally.  At  Pavia,  in  the  year  January  1725,  Baldini  had  a  violent  stroke  of 
1400,  while  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  he  pos-  the  apoplexy,  in  consequence  of  which  he  ex- 
tessed  his  ^cutties  in  full  vigour,  and  was  con-  pired  on  the  23d  of  February  following.  JTo- 
sulted  from  all  <]uatters  as  an  oracle  in  law ;  and  cicr's  GeltkrleH-Lexican. — J. 
while  he  still  enjoyed  good  health  and  a  robust  BALDINUCCI,  Philip,  bom  at  Flo- 
constitution,  which  promised  him  many  future  rencc  in  1624,  distinguished  himself  b^  his 
Tears,  he  died  from  the  bite  of  a  dog  with  which  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  design,  and  Ins  re- 
be  wBi  playing.  He  left  numerous  treatises  in  searches  concerning  the  lives  of  their  jM'ofes- 
law,  pubiishca  in  three  volumes  folio,  which  dis-  sors.  He  was  sent  by  the  cardinal  Leopold  de* 
■cover  deep  knowledge  atid  excellent  talents,  but  Medici  into  Lombardy,  in  order  to  observe  the 
partake  too  much  of  the  barbarous'  style  of  the  style  and  manner  of  the  most  famous  painters  of 
age.  The  reputation  of  Baldi  was  so  great,  that  province ;  and  he  was  employed  by  duke 
that  after  his  death  his  &mily,  which  had  borne  Cosmo  III.  in  commissions  of  a  similar  luture. 
the  name  of  U baldi,  took  that  of  Baldeschi.  Queen  Christina  employed  him  to  write  the  life 
Bayle.     TirabtschL    Morcri. — E.  of  the  cavalier  Bernini,  on  which  account  he 

BALDINI,   John   Anthoky,   a   learned  went  to  Rome  in  1681,  and  published  his  work 

Italian  count,  born  at  Placcntia  on  the  7th  of  the  ensuing  year.     His  great  undertaking,  how- 

July  1654.     Alter  finishing  his  studies  in  the  ever,  was  a  general  history  of  the  most  eminent 

convent  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  at  Bologna,  and  painters  from  Cimabuc  tio  his  own  time.     Of 

thca  at  Rome,  he  travelled  into  France"  and  this  be  wrote  six  volumes  divided  into  centuries. 

Poland.    In  i6g8  he  went  as  embassador  ex-  The  two  first  and  founh  he  published  in  his  life- 

traordinary  from  the  duke  of  Parma  to  Spain,  time.     The  three  others  were  afterwards  pub- 

where  be  continued  nine  years.     On  his  return  hshed  by  his  son,  the  advocate  Francis.   A  new 

■to  Parma,  he  was  dispatched  to  Vienna  and  edition  of  the  whole  appeared  at  Florence  in 

other  German  courts,  and  at  last  to  England,  1731  ;  and  since  that  Ufce  it  has  been  i^rintcd  at 

from  which  he  was  sent  to  attend  the  congress  Florence,  and  ^so  at  Turin,  with  copious  note* 

at  Utrecht.     He  was  a  man  of  a  handsome  fi-  and  additions   by   Sign,   [ngegnere  Piacenra. 

gure,  as  well  as  engaging  manners ;  aiul  em-  This  work  of  Baidinncci  is  written  in  a  polieh- 

ployed  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  the  study  cd  and  correct  style,  and  contains  many  things 

of  natural  philosophy,  the  mathematics,  and,  which  had  escaped  die  notice  of  Vasari,  whom 

above  all,  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history.  Wlicn  the  author  frequently  corrects.      He  is  not  him- 

in  England  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Roy-  self,    however,    exempt    from  errors,    and   is 

«1  Society ;  and,  during  his  residence  in  Spain,  thought  by  many,  to  be  too  difiiise  and  prolix, 

made  a  considerable  collection  of  rare  gems,  Baldinucci  likewise  pubtished  3  "  Vocabulary 

with  an  intention  of  getting  tbem  engraved  ;  of  Design,"  a  very  useful  work  fur  the  Ian- 

but  this  work,  which  ne  actually  began,  was  guage  of  artists,  and  which  gave  him  admis^a 

interrupted  by  his  public  occupations  and  tra-  into  the  Academy  delta  Crusca.    He  also  wrote 

vels.     At  Amsterdam  he  enriclied  his  cabinet  of  "  The  Commencement  and  Progress  of  the  Art 

'Curiosities  with  a  great  number  of  Indian  and  of  engraving  on  Copper,"  Horence,  1686, 4to, 

Chinese  articles  ;  and  he  purchased,  at  a  very  a.  piece  abounding  in  curious  and  novel  infor' 

great  expense,  all   the  lexicons,  atlasses,  and  mation.     He  published  several  smaller  works, 

books  of  travels  he  could  procure  that  related  some  of  which  drew  upon  him  a  furious  an^ 

to  the  eastern  countries.     The  editor  of  the  unjust  attack  from  Cinelli.    Baldinucci  died  in 

"Atlas  Historique,^'  in  five  vols,  published  at  1696,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.     TirahetehU 

Amsterdam  ie    17 19,  derived  great  assistance  Neuv.  Diet.  Hist.-~A, 

from  count  Baldini's  collection,  as  he  acknow-        BALDOCK,  Ralph  D£,  ao  English  di> 

ledges  tn  the  preface,  though  he  docs  not  men-  vine  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was  educated  at 

tioa,  tliat  the  discourse  which  follows,  respect-  Merton  College  in  Oxford ;  in  1304  was  ap- 

uig  these  maps,  was  written  by  Baldini,  and  pointed  bishop  of  London  ;  in  1307  was  chos- 

onlv  translated  by  lum  into  Fr«ich  from  the  en  by  Edward  I.  lord  chancellor  of  England, 

Italian  original.     In  the  above  year,  when  Va-  and,  in  1313,  died  at  Stepney.     He  left  ^hind 

lisnieri  passed  through  Placentia,  and  saw  count  him  an  ^siory  of  the  &-itish  al^irs  down  ta 

Baldini's  collection,  he  thought  it  so  valuable  his  own  time,  umler  die  title  of  '*  Historia 

.and  important,  that  be  transmitted  in  abetter  t«  Aog^ica,"  which  X-dand  says  be  law  u  Loo- 
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don,  hut  wliich  is  now  lost.    Ga^'in  de  pratuL 
Anrl.     Cav.  Hist.  Lit.     £hg.  Britan. — E. 

BALDWIN  I.  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
bomm  1 172,  succeeded  his  father  Baldwin,  as 
count  of  Ilanders  and  Hainauli.  In  the  fourth 
crusade,  diat  was  preached  in  1198,  he  took 
the  cross  along  with  his  brother-in-law  the 
count  of  Champagne,  and  many  other  nobles  ; 
and  distinguished  himself  so  much  by  his  cou- 
rage and  conduct  in  the  several  actions  which 
ensued,  that  after  the  conquest  of  Constanti- 
nople by  the  Latins  in  1204,  he  was  unani- 
mously chosen  emperor  of  the  East.  The  city 
of  Constantinople  was  allotted  to  him,  with  the 
territory  of  Thrace,  and  a  limited  sovereignty 
over  the  other  provinces  which  were  distribute 
among  the  several  captors.  The  Greeks  soon 
revolted  against  this  foreign  empire,  arid  having 
expelled  the  French  and  Venetians  from  Adria- 
nople,  and  massacred  numbers  of  them,'  made 
an  alliance  widi  John,  orCalo-John,  king  of 
the  Bulgarians.  Baldwin,  resolved  to  recover 
AdrianoplC)  led  thither  his  forces,  diminished  by 
die  absence  of  his  brother  Henry,  in  Asia. 
The  Bulgarian  king  advanced  with  a  powerful 
army,  and  drawing  Baldwin,  by  a  pretended 
flight,  into  an  am^scade,  cut  oiF  the  greater 
part  of  his  troops,  and  made  the  emperor  him- 
«lf  prisoner.  Baldwin  iiraB  carried  to  Emoc 
or  Tcmova,  the  capital  of  Bulgaria,  and  never 
more  seen  by  his  subjects.  His  fate  was  Ta- 
riously  related.  Calo-John  affirmed  that  he 
died  in  prison.  Some  assert,  that  after  a  capti- 
vity of  sixteen  months,  he  was  cruelly  put  to 
death,  by  cutting  off*  his  hands  and  feet,  and 
exposing  his  bleeding  trunk  to  the  birds  of  prey. 
The  Flemings  for  a  long  time  believed  that  he 
was  still  alive ;  and  they  recognized  him  in  the 
person  of  a  hermit,  who,  twenty  years  after- 
wards, in  a  wood  in  the  Netherlands,  declared 
himself  to  be  the  true  Baldwin,  but  whom  the 
French  court  detected,  and  punished  3s  an  im- 
postor. Baldwin  was  succeeded  in  the  empire 
by  his  brother  Henry,  and  in  his  county  of 
Flanders  by  his  daughter  Joan.  He  was  much 
esteemed  for  his  private  virtues,  as  well  as  for 
the  qualities  of  a  warrior  and  a  prince.  Uni- 
vtrs.  Hist.  Mareri.  Gibbon. — A. 
-  BALDWIN  II.  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
son  of  the  emperor  Peter  de  Courtenai,  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  Robert  in  1228,  being  then 
in  his  eleventh  year.  As  he  was  too  young  to 
govem,  John  de  Brienne,  the  heroic  king  of 
Jerusalem;  was  made  his  guardian  or  colleague, 
and  by  his  bravery  saved  Constantinople  from 
an  attack  by  the  emperor  of  Nke,  and  the  king 
of  Bulgaria.    BaMwin  married  his  daughter, 


and  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  western  courts, 
in  order  to  solicit  aid  for  the  declining  Latin 
empire.  He  visited  Italy,  France,  England, 
and  other  countries,  at  different  periods,  and 
passed  more  time  in  these  mendicant  expeditions 
than  on  his  throne.  Returning  in  1239  with 
an  army  raised  by  the  contributions  of  his 
friends,  and  by  the  alienation  of  his  hereditary 
estates,  he  obtained  some  success  against  Va- 
taccs,  and  allied  himself  with  the  sultan  of  Ico- 
nium.  But  his  poverty  and  weakness  were  be- 
yond remedy  ;  and  his  sale  of  relics  to  St.  Lewis 
of  F'rance  only  atForded  a  temporary  and  inade- 
quate supply  to  his  wants.  His  kingdom  was 
reduced  to  the  limits  of  Constantinople ;  and 
this  city  was  taken  from  him  in  1261  by  Mi- 
chael Falseologus.  Baldwin  made  his  escape  by 
sea  in  disguise,  and,  retiring  to  Italy,  vainly  at- 
tempted to  engage  the  Catholic  powers  in  an 
attempt  for  his  restoration.  He  died  in  1273, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-five,  and  his  imperial  rights, 
such  as  they  were,  were  transmitted  to  his  son 
Philip,  and  from  him  to  Charles  of  Valois,  bro- 
ther of  Philip  the  Fair,  kingof  France.  The 
contemptible  part  acted  by  Baldwin  IL  seems 
rather  to  have  been  the  unavoidable  result  of 
circumstances,  than  of  his  personal  character. 
Univers.  Hist.     Gibbon.— A. 

BALDWIN,  an  English  divine,  in  die 
reigns  of  Henry  II.  and  Richard  I.  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  was  horn  of  obscure  parents 
at  Exeter,  where  he  received  a  classical  edu- 
cation. In  early  life  he  taught  at  school,  and  af- 
terwards took  orders,  and  was  preferred  to  the 
archdeaconry  of  Exeter.  Making  choice,  how- 
ever, of  another  track  to  advancement,  he  took 
the  monastic  habit  in  the  Cistertian  order,  and 
passed  through  the  abbacy  of-  his  monastery  to 
the  episcopal  see  of  Worcester,  and  dience,  in 
1 184,  to  the  metropolitan  chair  of  Canterbury. 
In  this  last  step  of  his  preferment  he  met  with 
some  obstruction  from  the  monks  of  Canterbury, 
who  contended  with  the  bishops  for  the  right  of 
voting  first ;  but  at  length,  by  the  king's  mter- 
ference,  they  were  prevailed  upon  to  acquiesce. 
In  order  to  counteract  the  Interest  and  restrain 
the  power  of  the  monks,  a  plan  was  formed  for 
establishing  a  church  and  monastery  at  Hack- 
ington  near  Canterbury,  for  the  reception  of 
secular  priests ;  and  Baldwin,  who  was  tlie 
principal  agent  in  this  business,  had  made  a 
considerable  progress  in  it  before  the  real  de- 
sign of  the  establishment  was  discovered.  But, 
as  soon  as  the  monks  perceived  that  the  se- 
cular clergy  were  attempting  to  curtail  their 
power,  they  presented  their  complaint  to  the 
pope,  and  had  sufficient  interest  widi  bira  to 
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obtain  an  orier  for  discontiauing  the  intended 
erection.  Thus  the  king,  the  archbishop,  and 
his  suffragans,  were  for  the  present  baffled  by 
the  monies.  Under  the  next  pope,  however, 
dicy  expected  more  indulgence;  and  Baldwin 
purchased  a  manor  at  Lambeth,  'where,  on  the 
Spot  upon  which  the  palace  of  the  archbishop's 
at  present  stands,  he  employed  the  materials  pre- 
pared  for  the  college  at  Mackin^ton,  in  building 
upon  the  former  plan :  he  did  not,  however, 
live  to  complete  the  design.  In  1 189  Baldwin 
performed  the  ceremony  of  coronation  on  Ri- 
chard I.  at  Westminster.  Upon  the  translation 
of  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  to  the  see  of  York,  he 
took  occasion  to  establish  the  pre-eminence  of 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  forbidding 
any  English  bishop  to  receive  consecration  from 
any  other  hands  than  those  of  this  metropolitan. 
Partaking  of  the  general  enthusiasm  of  the  age 
for  the  recovery  of  the  holy  land  from  the  infi- 
dels, archbishop  Baldwin  became  a  voluntary 
adventurer  in  this  grand  enterprize.  The 
Christians  in  Palestine  had  just  before  this  time 
been  grievously  harrassed  by  the  overpowering 
force  of  the  Mahometan  prince  Saladln ;  and 
an  embassy  had  been  sent  from  Baldwin,  kin^ 
of  Jerusalem,  to  Henry  II.  king  of  England, 
entreating  his  assistance.  The  embassy,  sup- 
ported by  the  authority  of  the  pope,  Lucius  III. 
commanded  attention;  and  great  numbers  of 
nobles,  gentry,  and  clergy,  under  the  royal  per- 
mission, engaged  in  the  undertaking.  Among 
these  was  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  and, 
when  Richard  I.  completed  the  design,  which 
his  father  did  not  live  to  accomplish,  by  con- 
ducting an  army  in  person  to  Palestine,  this 
prelate  appeared  in  hts  train.  After  making  an 
episcopal  tour  through  Wales  to  collect  fol- 
lowers, he  embarked  at  Dover  with  Hubert, 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  for  Syria.  On  his  arrival, 
he  found  the  Christian  anny  much  distressed 
by  sickness  and  famine,  and  endeavoured  to  en- 
courage them  to  persevere,  both  by  pious  ex- 
hortations and  by  liberal  contributions  from  his 
private  puise.  Soon  afterwards,  at  the  siege 
of  Acre,  or  Ptolemats,  or,  as  some  relate,  at 
Tyre,  a  violent  distemper  seized  him,  which 
terminated  in  his  death.  During  his  illness,  he 
appointed  the  bishop  of  Salisbury  his  executor, 
with  instructions  to  distribute,  at  his  discretion, 
all  his  efects  among  the  soldiers.  Baldwin  died 
in  the  year  1 191,  or,  according  to  some  writers, 
in  1 193'  Measuring  the  merit  of  the  adven- 
turers in  the  crusades,  rather  by  the  piety  than 
the  wisdom  of  the  enterprize,  we  must  applaud 
this  prelate's  zeal.  His  conduct  in  Palestine 
entitles  him  to  the  praise  of  humanity  and  gene- 


rosity ;  a  claim  which  is  confirmed  by  an  anec- 
dote, which  relates  (Brompton  Chron.  apud 
Decem  Script.)  that  a  poor  old  woman,  of 
meagre  aspect,  who  had  heard  that  he  had  never 
eaten  flesh  since  he  became  a  monk,  charged 
him  with  having  eaien  her  flesh  to  the  very  bone, 
by  permitting  his  officers  to  take  from  her  a  cow 
which  was  her  only  support,  when  he  good-hu- 
mouredly  excused  the  woman's  freedom,  and 
generously  repaired  her  loss.  The  mildness  of 
nts  temper  appears  to  have  led  him  into  remiss- 
ness in  his  pastoral  offices.  Of  this  a  singular 
testimony  remains  in  a  letter  addressed  to  him 
from  pope  Urban  HI.  under  this  superscription; 
"  Urbanus,  episcopus,  sei-vus  servorum  Dei 
monacho  fcrventissimo,  abbati  calido,  episcopo 
tepido,  archiepiscopo  remisso."  [Girald.  Camb. 
apud  Wharton  Angl.  Sac.  vol.  ii.  p.  439.) 
"  Urban,  bishop,  servant  of  the  servants  of 
God,  to  Baldwin,  a  most  zealous  monk,  a  fer- 
vent abbot,  a  lukewarm  bishop,  and  a  negligent 
archbishop."  It  is  very  unfortunate,  when  in 
the  exact  proportion  in  which  a  man's  sphere 
of  usefulness  enlai^s,  his  zeal  and  activity 
abate.  Archbishop  Baldwin  wrote  .Kveral 
tracts,  chiefly  theological,  which  were  collected 
and  published  by  lather  Tiffier,  and  may  be 
found  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  "  Bibliotheca 
Cisterciensis."  BaU  de  Script.  Brit.  Gervaie 
Act.  Pontif.  Cant,  ff'harton'i  Anglia  Sacra. 
Parker  de  jfntiq.  Brit.  Ecel.  Bale  de  Script. 
Brit.  Pits  de  III.  Angi.  Script.  Cave  Hiit. 
Lit.    Dupin.     Bisgr.  Brit. — E. 

BALE,'  John,  in  Latin  Baleus,  an  English 
divine  and  nistorian,  was  born  at  Cove,  near 
Dunwich  in  Suffolk,  in  1495.  His  parents 
being  encumbered  with  a  large  family,  he  was 
entered,  at  (he  age  of  twelve  years,  in  the  mo- 
nastery of  Carmelites  in  Norwich,  whence  he 
was  sent  to  Jesus  college  in  Cambridge.  The 
reformation  having  now  found  its  way  iiilo 
England,  Bale,  though  educated  in  the  Romish 
church,  became  a  Protestant.  His  conversion 
he  ascribes  to  the  illumination  which  he  received 
from  lord  Wentworth ;  but  at  the  same  time 
gives  some  room  to  conclude,  that  it  was,  in 
parr,  the  effect  of  his  dislike  of  celibacy.  Re- 
lating (Baleus  de  seipso  apud  Script.  Brit, 
cant.  viii.  c.  ult.)  the  particulars  of  the  change, 
after  expressing  his  gratitude  to  lord  Went- 
worth,  he  adds,  "  Undc  scelestissimi  antcchrist! 
characterem  illico  ahrasi ; — et  ne  deinceps  in 
alicjuo  esscm  tam  exccrabilis  besiia  creatura, 
uxorem  acccpi  Dorotheam  fidelem,  diviilx  huic 
voci  auscultans.  Qui  non  contlnct,  nubat." 
["  I  made  haste  to  efface  the  mark  of  wicked 
antechrist  ; — and  that  1  might  no  longer  be 
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in  servitude  to  so  execrable  a  beast,  1  made 
the  faithful  Dorothy  iny  wife,  in  obedieocc 
to  the  divine  command :  he  that  has  not  the 
gift  of  continence,  let  him  marry."]  Upon 
which  Nicolson  not  unfairly  remarLs  (English 
Hist.  Library,  p.  iS5-}i  ibat  "  his  wife  Do- 
rothy seems  to  have  had  a  great  hand  in  that 
happy-  work."  The  acritjiony  with  which 
Bale  here  speaks  of  poperv.  appears  to  have 
rennaioed  with  him  througti  life,  and  to  have 
united  with  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the  times  to 
subject  him  to  much  persecution.  In  early 
life  he  enjoyed  the  protection  of  lord  CromweU  ^ 
but  after  ttut  nobleman'i  death,  the  violence  of 
the  popish  pariy  tendered  his  situation  so  un- 
comfortable and  hazardous,  diat  he  chose  to 
retire  into  che  Netherlands.  On  the  accession 
of  Edward  VI.  he  returned  to  England,  and 
his  learning  and  zeal  procuted  him,  hrst,  a  pre- 
sentation to  the  living  of  Bishop's  Stoke  in  the 
county  of  Soudiampton ;  and  soon  afterwards  a 
nomination  frtxa  the  crown  to  the  bi^opric  of 
Ossory,  in  Ireland,  lo  which,  after  some  demur 
on  account  of  his  peremptory  refiisal  of  che 
old  popish  form,  he  was,  in  1553,  consecrated 
by  the  archbishop  of  Dublin.  In  this  station, 
however,  surrounded  with  people  zealously  at- 
tached to  a  mode  of  religion  which  he  execrat- 
ed, he  lived  in  a  state  of  perpetual  terror.  His 
clergy,  on  his  first  preaching  the  reformed  doc- 
trines, either  forsook  or  opposed  him ;  and  so 
violent  was  the  popular  fiiry  against  him,  that 
his  life  was  frequently  in  danger.  In  one  tu- 
mult, five  of  his  domestics  were  killed  before 
his  ^ce,  and  he  himself  must  have  shared  the 
same  fate,  had  not  the  magistrate  brought  a 
considerable  force  to  his  defence.  These  trou- 
bles and  alarms,  of  which  he  himself  wrote  a 
particular  account,  {"  The  Vocacyon  of  John 
Bale  to  the  Bishopricke  of  Ossory  in  Irelande, 
his  Persecutions  in  the  same,  and  final  Deli- 
verance,"  printed  in  black  letter,  folio,  1553,) 
obliged  him  to  quit  his  diocese.  For  some  time 
bishop  fiale  lay  concealed  in  Dublin.  At- 
tempting to  make  his  escape  frotn  a  countiy 
where  he  had  been  so  inhospitably  received,  the 
trading  vessel  which  conveyed  him  was  taken 
by  a  Dutch  man  of  war,  (he  captain  of  which 
stripped  him  of  all  his  money  and  effects.  The 
ship  being  driven  by  stress  of  weather  upon  the 
coast  of  Cornwall,  this  unfortunate  prelate  was 
seized  on  a  suspicion  of  treason,  upon  the  ac- 
cusation of  the  pilot,  who  hoped  to  share  the 
bishop's  money.  A  similar  charge  was  soon 
afterwards  brought  against  him  at  Dover,  whi- 
ther he  was  conveyeain  the  same  ship.  Carried 
a  prisoner  to  Hollaod^  be  could  not  oboia  his 


liberty  widiout  paying  a  considerable  i 
From  Holland  he  withdrew  to  Basil  in  Swit- 
zerland, and  during  the  reign  of  queen  Mary 
remained  abroad.  The  accession  of  a  protcstant 
princess  to  the  throne  of  England  eitcouraged 
him  to  return  to  his  native  country.  He  did 
not,  however,  venture  again  to  encounter  the 
vexations  and  hazards  of  nis  Iriib  see,  but  con- 
tented himself  wkh  retiring,  after  a  stormy  I'lfcr 
to  the  quiet  repose  of  a  prebendal  stall  at  Can- 
terbury, to  which  he  was  preferred  in  1560, 
but  wmch  he  did  not  long  live  to  enjoy :  he  died 
at  Canterbury  in  November  1563,  in  the  anc- 
ty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
Bale,  while  he  was  a  papist,  wrote  many  small 

Sicces  ;  and  after  he  renounced  popety,  the  pro- 
uctions  of  his  pen,  both  in  Latin  zni  English, 
were  still,  more  numerous.  Most  of  his  Eng- 
lish writings  in  prose  were  pointed  against  po- 
pery, to  which  he  was  a  bitter  enemy.  He 
wrote  a  "  Chronicle  concerning  Sir  John  Oii- 
castlc,"  which  was  republished  in  1729.  He 
left  many  strange  pieces  in  English  metre,  a- 
among  which  are  several  jdays  on  sacred  sub- 
jects, which  to  a  modem  audience  would  appear 
extravagantly  burlesque,  but  which,  in  the  age 
in  which  they  were  written,  were  doubtless 
gravely  and  piously  performed.  Among  these 
are  comedies  on  John  Baptist's  preaching,  co- 
medics  on  the  childhood,  temptation,  pasdon^ 
and  resurrection  of  Chrisr,  on  the  Lord's  Sap- 
per, and  washing  the  disciples'  feet,  &c.  The 
first  of  these  pieces  niay  be  seen  in  "  The 
Harleian  Miscellany."  Bale  himself  teUs  us 
(Vocacyon,  &c.)  that  his  comedy  of  John 
Baptist's  preaching,  and  his  tragedy  of  God's 
Promises,  were  acted  by  young  men  mt  the 
market-cross  of  Kilkenny  upon  a  Sunday. 
These  pieces  are  at  present  only  sought  for  as 
objects  of  curiosity.  The  only  work  of  Bisht^ 
Bale  which  has  dven  him  distinction  among  < 
authors  is  his  "  Scriptorum  Illustrium  Majoris 
Britannie  Catalogus ;"  an  "  Account  of  the 
Lives  of  Eminem  Writers  of  Great  Britain," 
commencing,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  author's 
title,  from  Japhet  one  of  the  sons  of  Noah,  and 
brought  down  through  a  series  of  3618  years, 
to  the  year  of  the  Ciirisctan  era  1557,  at  which 
time  die  author  was  an  exile  for  religion  in 
Germany.  The  work  is  compiled  from  various 
authors,  but  chii  Uy  from  ^  labours  of  the 
eminent  antiquarian  John  Lcland.  The  vehe- 
mence of  Bale's  invecUvcs  against  popery,  and 
che  freedom  with  which  he  exposes  the  vices  of 
popes,  priests,  and  monks,  have  given  great 
o^nce  to  Roman  Catholic  wnters,  who 
unite  to  load  him  wUb  ceojure  and  nqtroact^ 
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«■•  Tender  of  Ues  and  calnmniei.  Sereral  good 
critics  have  charged  hhn  with  disingcnoit^  as 
well  as  widi  credulity.  Wharton  says  (rref. 
to  Anglia  Sacra),  that  he  paid  very  litde  regard 
to  trum,  provided  he  coulA  increase  the  number 
of  enemies  to  Che  Rmnish  church ;  and  Nicol- 
son  asserts,  (Engl.  Hist.  Library,  p.  156,)  that 
die  chief  of  his  own  superstructure  is  malicious 
and  bitter  invectives  against  die  papists.  Per- 
haps this  judgment  is  too  severe.  If,  with 
Granger,  (Biogr.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  139,  8vo.) 
we  admit,  that  the  intemperate  zeal  of  this  pre- 
late often  carried  him  beyond  the  bounds  of^  de- 
cency and  candour  in  his  accounts  of  the  pa- 
pists, we  must  add,  that  his  sufferings  may 
furnish  some  apology  for  lii&  acrimony,  and 
diat  tnanv  things  which  be  relates,  though  be- 
fore designedly  concealed,  or  ingeniously  elossed 
over,  by  Roman  Catholic  writers,  might,  ne- 
verdidess,  be  Inie.  With  considerable  allow- 
ance for  the  strong  bias  of  party  zeal,  Bale's 
biographical  worlc  may  be  read  with  advantage. 
Balms  de  Serpso,  apud  Srript.  Brit.  Catalog. 
VetacyBn  efjohn  Bait.  FvlUr's  Englhh  fVor- 
tkies.     Nicelson.     Biogr.  Brit. — E. 

BALGUY,  John,  an  English  divine,  was 
bom  at  Sheffield,  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  year 
1686.  He  received  the  first  rudiments  of  learn- 
ing from  his  father,  who  was  master  of  the  free 
grammar-school  in  that  place ;  and  after  his 
death  was  instructed  by  his  successor  Mr.  Dau- 
buz,  author  of  an  esteemed  "  Commentary  on 
the  Revelations."  In  1702  he  was  admitted  of 
St.  John's  College,  in  Cambridge.  It  was  a 
frnjuent  subject  of  subsequent  regret  to  this 
worthy  man,  that  he  wasted  nearly  two  of  the 
valuable  years  of  academic  education  in  read- 
ing romances ;  and  his  regret  on  this  account 
■was  certainly  not  without  reason  ;  for  whatever 
-eSect  this  kind  of  reading  might  have  had  in  in- 
vigorating his  fancy,  it  would  contribute  little 
towards  mforming  his  understanding,  or  Im- 
proving his  taste.  From  this  frivolous  occupa- 
tion he  was  at  last  diverted  by  reading  Livy, 
whose  history  he  pcnised  with  great  delight ; 
and  from  that  time  he  devoted  himself  with  plea- 
sure to  serious  studies.  After  he  left  the  uni- 
versity, he  was  for  some  time  employed  as  a 
preceptor,  first  in  the  school  at  Shefiicid,  and 
afterwards  in  a  private  family.  Taking  clerical 
orders  in  1711,  he  from  that  time  devoted  him- 
self industriously  to  the  duties  <^  his  profession, 
in  the  living  of  Lamesly  and  Tanfield,  in  Dur- 
ham, and  for  several  years  composed  a  new  dis- 
course for  the  pulpit  every  week.  Possessing  a. 
candid  and  liberal  spirit,  and  considerable  talents 
fiar  writing,  Baiguy  early  appeared  as  au  advo- 


cate for  religious  freedcHn  in  die  dispute  concern- 
ing church  authority,  which  took  its  rise  from  a 
sermon  preached  befoi'e  the  king  by  Dr.  Hoadly, 
bishop  of  Bangor,  in  March,  1717,  on  the  tex^ 
*'  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,"  and 
which  through  die  three  succeeding  years  en- 
gaged the  public  attention,  and  is  still  remem- 
bered  under  the  name  of  the  Bangorian  con- 
troversy. In  1718,  Baiguy  undertook  the  vin- 
dication of  Inshop  Hoadly,  and,  under  the  ficti- 
tious name  of  Sylvius,  wrote  "  An  Examins- 
tion  of  certain  Doctrines  lately  taught  and  do- 
fended  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stebbing;"  and  in  the 
following  year,  under  (he  same  signature,  pub- 
lished "A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sherlcwk."' 
Stebbing  having  continued  the  controversy,  Bai- 
guy, in  1720,  published  a  third  tract,  endded, 
"  Silvius's  Defence  of  a  Dialogue  between  a 
Papist  and  a  Protestant."  These  publications,, 
in  concurrence  with  many  others  which  appear- 
ed about  this  time,  were  very  useful  in  dissemi- 
nating just  and  liberal  principles  on  the  subject 
■of  die  controversy. 

Another  important  question,  a  few  years  af- 
terwards, excited  a  controversy,  in  which  this 
able  writer  bore  a  distinguished  part.  Lot^ 
Shaftesbury,  in  his  celebrated  work,  endded 
"  Characteristics,"  had  written  an  inquiry  con- 
cerning virtue,  in  which  he  considers  it  as  an 
instinctive  sentiment.  Tliis  notion  was  now  re- 
vived, and  maintained  more  philosophically  and 
systematically  by  Hutcheson,  in  his  *'  Inquiry 
into  the  Original  of  our  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Vir- 
tue," This  notion  appeared  to  Mr.  Baiguy  too- 
evanescent  10  afford  a  solid  foundanon  for  mo- 
ral obligation.  He  therefore,  in  1726,  wrote, 
in  reply  to  Shaftesbury,  "  A  Letter  to  a  Deist, 
concerning  the  Beauty  and  Excellence  of  moral 
Virtue,  and  the  Support  and  Improvement  which 
it  receives  from  the  Christian  Revelation  ;"and, 
in  1728,  published  a  tract,  entitled,  "  The 
Foundation  of  moral  Goodness,  or  a  farther  In- 
quiry into  the  Original  of  our  Idea  of  Virtue  ;" 
which  was  the  next  year  followed  by  a  second 
part,  illustrating  and  enforcing  the  principles 
and  reasonings  contained  in  the  former,  and  re- 
plying to  certain  remarks  communicated  by  lord 
Darcy  to  the  author.  This  subject  led  the  au- 
thor's thoughts,  by  an  easy  transirion,  to  the 
question.  What  may  be  consiilercd  as  the  first 
spring  of  action  in  the  Deity  ?  And,  in  1730, 
he  puulished  a  piece,  under  the  dlle  of  "  Divmc 
Rectitude ;  or,  a  brief  Inquiry  concerning  the 
moral  Perfections  of  the  Deitv,  particulariy  in 
respect  of  Creation  and  Providence."  The  au- 
thor's design  was  to  show,  that  the  divine  dis- 
peosadons  might  be  better  explained  on  the 
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itriuciple  of  rectitude,  than  on  that  of  benevo- 
ence.  An  opinion  not  very  different  from  this 
was  advanced  in  a  publication,  which  appeared 
soon  afterwards,  bv  Mr.  Grove,  who  maintain- 
ed that  the  first  spring  of  the  Deily  is  wisdom  ; 
while  another  writer,  Mr.  Bayes,  supported  the 
opinion,  that  it  is  benevolence.  This  concro- 
vcny  was  soppoited  on  all  hands  with  great  in- 
genuity, but  was  perhaps,  after  all,  little  more 
than  a  verbal  dispute.  The  "  Essay  on  Divine 
Rectitude"  was  followed  by  "  A  second  Letter 
to  a  Deist,"  occasioned  by  Tindal's  "  Chris- 
tianity as  old  as  the  Creation  ;"  and  by  another 
tract,  entitled,  "  The  Law  of  Truth,  or  the 
Obligations  of  Reason  essential  to  all  Reli- 
gion." In  1741,  Mr.  Balguy  published  an 
"  Essay  on  Redemption,"  in  which  he  explain- 
ed the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  in  a  manner 
simitar  to  diat  afterwards  adopted  by  Dr.  John 
Taylor,  of  Norwich.  Concerning  this  trea- 
tise, bishop  Hoadly's  opinion,  communicated 
by  letter,  was,  that  he  had  been  more  success- 
ful in  ridding  Christianity  of  some  absurd  doc- 
trines, which  had  been  long  considered  as  al- 
most essential  to  it,  than  in  substituting  others 
in  their  stead. 

After  this  time,  the  only  addition  which  Mr. 
Balguy  made  to  his  publications,  was  a  volume 
of  sermons.  These,  together  with  a  posthu- 
mous volume,  have  been  justly  admired  as  good 
models  of  the  plain  and  simple  style  of  preach- 
ing. The  subjects  on  which  they  treat  are  chiefly 
practical.  It  has  been  regretted,  that  he  com- 
mitted, at  one  time,  two  hundred  and  fifty  ser- 
mons to  the  flames  ;  but,  without  insinuating 
any  thing  to  the  discredit  of  the  writer,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  an  author,  who  could  write 
likeBalguy,  was  well  able  to  judge  which  of 
his  production^  were  worth  preserving.  To- 
wards the  close  of  life,  this  worthy  man  found 
it  necessary,  through  ill  health,  to  withdraw  al- 
most entirely  from  company,  except  what  he 
chose  at  Harrowgate,  which  he  frequented  every 
sciison,  and  where  he  died  in  1 748,  in  the  sixty- 
third  year  ol  his  age. 

Mr.  Balguy's  talents  and  character  might  have 
justly  entitled  hitn  to  a  higher  station  in  the 
church,  than  a  humble  vicarage  of  270].  a 
year;  yet  this  living,  at  Nortn-Allerton,  in 
Yorkshire,  except  a  prebend  at  Salisbury,  given 
him  by  bishop  Hoadly.  was  all  the  preferment 
he  ever  received.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  that  his 
modesty,  not  his  liberality,  prevented  his  ad- 
vancement. He  cultivated  and  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  worthy  men  of  different  denomi- 
nations. His  writings,  if  they  left  room  for 
farrticr  discussion,  promoted  rational  inquiry  ; 


and  his  name  will  be  transmitted  to  posKrity 
with  those  of  Clarke  and  Hoadiy.  "  He  was 
the  friend  of  these  illustrious  men,  and  was  as- 
sociated with  them  in  maintaining  the  cause  of 
rational  religion,  and  Christian  liberty."  Biogr. 
Brit,  from  Memoriah c9mmMnicatedl>y  Dr.  Bal- 

BALL,  John,  an  English  divine,  was  bom 
at  Cassington,  near  Woodstock,  in  Oxford- 
shire, in  1585.  Though  educated  at  Oxford, 
he  attached  himself  to  the  cause  of  the  puritans. 
Having  obtained  ordination  from  an  Irish  bi- 
shop without  subscrijition,  he  settled  upon  a  cn- 
racy,  at  Whitmore,  in  Stafibrdshire,  of  twenty 
pounds  a  year ;  Upon  which,  together  with  a 
triBing  income  from  a  small  school,  he  lived 
contentedly.  Notwitlistanding  the  obscurity  of 
his  situation,  he  distinguish^  himself  by  his 
writings.  His  principal  work  was,  "  A  short 
Trcanse  concerning  all  the  principal  Grounds 
of  the  Christian  Religion."  This  popular  trea- 
tise passed  through  fourteen  editions  before  the 
year  163a,  and  was  translated  into  the  Turkish 
language.  Ball  likewise  wrote  "  A  Treatise 
on  Faith,"  4to.  1631 ;  "  A  friendly  Trial  of- 
the  Grounds  of  Separation,"  410.  1640 ;  and 
tevcral  devotional  pieces.  Though  disinclined 
to  ceremonies,  he  wrote  against  tliose  who 
thought  them  a  sufficient  ground  of  separation. 
He  died  in  1640,  leaving  oehind  him  the  cha- 
racter of  a  laborious  preacher,  and  an  inge- 
nious writer.  fFood  Athtn.  Oxen.  Biegr, 
Bril.~E. 

BALLEXOERD,  N.  a  citizen  of  Geneva, 
who  was  bom  in  1726,  and  died  in  his  own 
country  in  1774,  is  known  as  the  author  of  an 
usefiil  work,  entitled,  "  L'Education  physique 
des  Enfans,"  printed  In  8vd.  in  1764.  This 
dissertation,  which  received  the  prize  firom  asn- 
ciety  in  Holland,  abounds  with  physical  Jcnow- 
ledge  and  judicious  observations.  The  author 
takes  the  child  from  its  birth,  and  conduct  it  to 
years  of  puberty.  There  is  another  disserta- 
tion, not  less  interesting,  by  the  same  author, 
onthe  question,  "  What  arethe  principal  causes 
of  the  numerous  Deaths  of  children."  Nauv. 
Diet.  Hist.—E. 

BALLIANI,  John  Baptist,  a  senator  of 
Genoa,  born  in  1586,  has  distinguished  him- 
self among'  natural  philosophers  by  a  profound 
treatise,  written  In  Latin,  "  On  the  uatuial 
Motion  of  heavy  Bodies."  This  work  first  ap- 
peared in  1638,  and  in  1646  was  republished, 
much  enlarged,  aiid  enriched  with  excellent  ob- 
servations. Had  Batliani  had  leisure  to  apply 
himself  to  the  sciences,  he  might  have  appeared 
with  distinction  among  the  first  philosophers  of 
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Italy  i  but  his  rank  and  profession  (Erected  his 
principal  attention  to  law  and  policy,  and  left 
him  only  a  few  occasional  hours  for  his  favourite 
studie;,  mathematics,  and  physics.  He  passed 
with  honour  through  many  public  offices,  and 
died  in  l666.     Tira&eic/ii . — E. 

BALLIN,  Claude,  a  most  excellent  worker 
in  gold  and  silver,  was  born  in  1615  at  Paris, 
where  his  father  exercised  the  profession  of  a 
goldsmith.  He  laid  a  foundation  for  taste  and 
■kill  in  his  art  by  the  study  of  design,  copying 
many  of  the  pictures  of  Poussin  at  his  father's, 
and  practising  at  the  private  schools  of  drawing. 
He  had  attained  so  much  excellence  at  an  early 
age,  that  when  only  nineteen  he  made  four  sil- 
ver basons,  sculptured  with  the  four  ages  of  the 
world,  which  cardinal  Richelieu  purchased,  and 
so  greatly  admired,  that  he  employed  the  young 
artist  to  match  them  with  four  antique  vases. 
Rising  to  the  highest  reputation  in  his  art,  he 
was  employed  to  execute  a  great  number  of 
pieces  of  ornamental  plate  for  Lewis  XIV.  to 
whicli  he  gave  such  a  value  by  his  chisel,  that 
the  workmanship  was  computed  at  ten  times 
tl»e  worth  of  the  material.  The  greatest  part 
of  these  were  melted  down  during  the  necessi- 
ties to  which  the  wars  and  expenses  of  that  mo- 
narch reduced  him  before  the  peace  of  Rys- 
wick ;  but  the  designs  of  the  principal  of  them 
were  first  engraved  by  Ballin's  nephew,  Launoi, 
Several  of  his  capital  works,  however,  are  still 
(or  lately  were)  remaining  in  the  churches  of 
Paris,  St.  Dents,  and  Pontoise.  After  the  death 
of  Varin,  the  direction  of  the  mint  for  casts  and 
medals  was  given  to  Ballin,  in  which  small 
works  he  exhibited  all  the  taste  displayed  in  his 
larger  ones.  This  admirable  artist  was  scarcely 
ever  out  of  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1678.  AIo- 
reri.      Nouv.  Diet.  Hhl.~A. ' 

BALSAMON,  Theodore,  an  eminent 
master  of  the  canon  law,  and  ornament  of  the 
-Greek  church,  flourished  towards  the  close  of 
the  twelfth  century.  He  was  appointed  guar- 
dian of  the  laws  and  records  (Nomophylax  et 
Charto  phylax)  of  the  church  of  Constantinople. 
He  was  nominated  by  tlie  Greek  church  to  the 
patriarchate  of  Antioch,  but  this  see  having 
been  seized  by  the  Latins,  could  never  come 
into  his  possession.  The  emperor  Isaac  An- 
gelus  Comnenus  having  a  design  of  advancing 
to  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople  Dosi- 
iheus,  then  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  decision  in  council  in  favour  of  such  a 
translation,  which  was  in  fact  contrary  to  the 
canon  law,  he  flattered  Balsamon  with  the  hope 
of  being  advanced  to  this  elevated  station.  (Ni- 
c£tas  Choiiiiitcs  in  Is.  Ang.  lib.  ii.  c.  4.  p.  440.) 


Seduced  by  this  expectation,  Balsamon  mam- 
lained,  in  the  assembly  of  the  prelates,  that 
such  a  translation,  far  from  being  contrary, 
was  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  canon  law  ;  and 
the  prelates,  who  were  disposed  to  pay  implicit 
deference  to  his  judgment,  acquiesced  in  this 
opinion.  But,  to  his  inexpressible  surprise  and 
mortification,  he  soon  found,  that  he  had  exer- 
cised his  ingenuity,  and  stretched  his  conscience, 
not  for  his  own  benefit,  but  for  that  of  a  rival. 
Dosiiheus,  upon  the  authority  of  this  decision, 
was  appointed  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 
Balsamon  wrote  several  learned  works  on  canon 
law  ;  particularly,  "  Commentaries  on  the  apo- 
stolical Canons,  the  general  and  particular 
Councils,  and  the  canonical  Letters  of  the 
Greek  Fathers,"  printed  in  folio  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  atParis,  in  1620,  and  in  two  volumes,  fo- 
lio, in  "  Beveridge's  Pandects  of  Canons,"  print- 
ed at  Oxfordin  1672.  He  also  wrote  a  "  Col- 
lection of  ecclesiastical  Constitutions,"  to  be 
found  in  Greek  and  Latin  in  "  Justelii  Bihlio- 
theca  Canonica,"  and  other  learned  works. 
Fabricii  Bibl.  Grac.     Dupin.     Mortr!.—E. 

BALSHAM,  Hugh  de,  an  English  di- 
vine, bishop  of  Ely,  and  founder  of  St.  Peter's 
College,  or  Peter-House,  in  Cambridge,  was, 
probably,  born  at  Balsham,  in  Cambridgeshire, 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
He  was,  in  1247,  nominated  by  the  monks  of 
the  Benedictine  monasteiy  of  Ely,  in  which 
he  held  the  office  of  sub-prior,  to  the  see  of 
Ely.  The  king,  Henry  ill.  who  wished  to 
appoint  one  of  his  own  friends,  refused  to  con- 
firm their  nomination.  (Mat.  Paris  Hist.  Mag. 
ed.  1640,  p.  956.)  Balsham  appealed  Co  the 
pope,  who  claimed  a  right  of  disposing  of  va- 
cant bishoprics  in  England  by  way  of  provision. 
The  king  contested  this  right,  and  the  atfair  re- 
mained for  ten  years  undecided.  At  last,  however) 
the  pope  and  the  monks  prevailed,  and  the  mat- 
ter was  determined  in  favour  of  Hugh  de  Bal- 
sham. After  the  prelate  was  settled  in  his  see, 
he  engaged  in  the  laudable  and  public  spirited 
design  of  providing  education  for  poor  scholars. 
By  degrees  he  so  Tar  accomplished  his  plan,  as 
to  insiitute  a  college,  since  known  by  the  name 
of  Peter-House,  Bishop  Balsham  died  at  Do- 
dington  in  1286,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  Ely.  By  his  last  will  he  left  to 
his  scholars  many  books,  and  three  hundred 
marks  for  erecting  new  buildings.  According 
to  an  instrument,  dated  1291,  his  memory  is 
annually  celebrated  in  his  college.  It  was  Hugh 
de  Balsham  who,  in  1276,  settled  the  distinct! on- 
of  jurisdiction  between  the  chancellor  of  the 
university  of  Cambridge  and  the  archdeacon  of 
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Ely.  Hitt.  Cantab.  Ac.  i  CaU,  1574.  Ful- 
Ut's  Hist,  of  Camb.  Godwin  dt  Prtivl. 
Sierr.  Brit.—E. 

BALTHAZAR,  Christopher,  a  learned 
French  Protestant,  was  born  about  the  year 
1588,  at  Ville-neuve-le-rui.  He  was  educated 
in  the  Romish  church,  but  the  study  of  eccle- 
siascical  history  disposed  him  to  embrace  the  re- 
formed  religion.  Though  in  the  profitable  post 
of  advocate  to  the  presidio)  of  Auxerrc,  which 
'4:ould  be  held  onlyliy  a  Roman  catholic,  after 
much  deliberation,  and  some  struggles,  he  left 
Auxerrc,  his  office,  relations,  and  friends,  and 
went  to  Charenton,  where  he  was  publicly  re- 
iceivcd  among  the  protectants.  Neither  his  cir- 
cumstances, nor  a  r^;ard  for  his  personal  safety, 
permitting  him  to  remain  at  Paris,  a  wealthy 
young  counsellor  of  Castres  took  him  under  his 
patronage,  and,  in  return  feu:  the  pleasure  and 
benefit  of  his  insffucdons,  allowed  him  a  hand- 
«ome  pension.  Balthazar,  however,  was  dc- 
urous  of  employing  his  labours  in  support  of 
the  protcstant  cause,  and  soon  left  die  house  of 
ids  patron  to  devoce  himself  to  wriring.  His 
zeal  and  talents  attracted  the  notice  of  dK  re- 
formed party,  and,  in  1659,  '-^  national  synod 
of  London  granted  hun  a  pension  of  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Uvres,  U>  be  paid  from  the  puUic 
collections  of  the  churches.  He  wrote  several 
^senatiooE  on  subjects  in  dispute  between  the 
cadiolics  and  proKstaats,  in  which  he  particu- 
laiiy  opposed  cardinal  Barooius.  The  papers 
vrerc  read  and  approved  by  an  excellent  judge, 
TA.  Daill^,  moderator  of  the  synod  of  Loudon, 
and  it  was  determined  that  they  should  be  pub- 
lished. It  unfortunately  happened,  that  the  au- 
thor, into  whose  hands  they  were  returned,  died 
«Oon  after,  and,  though  diligent  search  were 
made  for  them,  they  could  not  be  found.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  they  were  suppressed  by  the 
author  himself,  merdy  through  extreme  delicacy 
concerning  his  style;  ibr  it  is  related  that,  in 
composing  his  animadversions  on  the  Annals 
<£  Baronius,  he  polished  his  style  with  such  la- 
borious exactness,  that  he  sometimes  was  not 
able  to  finish  a  single  page  of  his  work  in  a  day. 
Desirable  as  a  habit  of  correct  and  elegant  ex- 
pression certafnly  is,  that  finical  nicety,  which 
is  a  perpetual  clog  upon  a  writer's  progress, 
■oust  be  censured  as  a  ^ult,  and,  when  in- 
dulged in  the  extreme  degree  reported  of  Baliho:- 
zar,  becomes  highly  ridiculous.  A  favourable 
specimen  of  his  iatinity  may  be  seen  in  his 
*•  Panegyric  on  M.  Foitquct, '  printed  in  410. 
in  1655.  Balthazar  also  wrote  in  French,  "A 
Treatise  on  the  Usurpations  of  the  Kings  of 
Spain  upon  the  Crowa  of  France,"  8vo.  Pa- 


ris, i6t6;  and  another  tract  upon  die  same 
subject,  published  in   1657.     Bajle.    Mortri. 

BALTHAZARINLacelcbratedltalianiou. 
sician,  and  the  first  great  vioUnist  upon  record, 
was  sent  from  Piedmont  at  the  head  of  a  band 
of  violin-players  in  1577.  by  Marshal  Brisac, 
to  the  court  of  France,  where  the  queen,  Ca- 
tharine de  Medicis,  made  him  her  first  valet  de 
chambre,  and  superintendant  of  her  music.  He 
contributed  so  much  to  the  entertainment  of  the 
court  and  royal  family  by  his  playing,  and  his 
ingenuity  in  inventing  magnificent  plans,  ina- 
chmery,  decorations,  &c.  for  ballets,  divertisc- 
fnents,  and  other  dramatic  representations,  that 
be  received  the  title  of  Btaujoyiux.  He  com- 
posed, in  1581,  a  ballet  for  the  nuptials  of  the 
king's  favourite,  the  duke  de  Joyenx,  widi  Ma- 
demoiselle deVaudemoiu,  sister  to  the  queen.  It 
was  called  "  Ceres  andher  Nymphs,  and  was 
printed  under  the  title  of  "  BaJet  comique  de  lit 
Roync,"  &c,  Paris,  1582.  The  music  was 
by  Claude  Ic  Teunc,  and  other  composers,  but 
the  plan  and  devices  of  the  ballet  were  the  in- 
vention  of  Balthazarini.  In  the  prcfiice  he  says, 
that  he  '*  has  blended  poetry,  music,  and  danc- 
ing, in  a  manner,  ^hich,  if  ever  done  before, 
must  have  been  in  such  remote  antiquity,  that 
k  may  now  well  be  called  new."  The  first 
place  is  given  to  dancing;  and  this,  in  die  opi- 
nion of  Dr.  Bumey,  is  the  origin  of  the  Balet 
Htrelqiu,  and  Historique,  in  France.  Burney's 
Hitt.  of  Muiic,  vol.  iti.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hut, 
—A. 

BALTUS,  John  FRAKcis.aleamed  French 
Jesuit,  bornatMentz,  in  1667,  and  admitted 
into  the  society  of  Jesus,  at  Nancy,  in  i683» 
was  much  esteemed  by  his  fraternity.  He  was 
an  excellent  scholar,  and  deeply  r^  in  Chris- 
tian and  Jewish  antiquities.  After  occupying 
several  offices  of  the  society,  his  fondness  for 
books  induced  him  to  take  the  charge  of  the 
public  library  at  Rheims,  wbcrc  he  died  in  the 
year  1743.  His  most  celebrated  work  is,  "An 
Answer  to  Fontenellc's  History  of  Oracles," 
written  in  French,  and  published  in  8vo.  at 
Strasburg,  in  1707  ;  in  which  he  labours  hard 
to  refute  the  optoion  of  that  celebrated  wit,  an 
opinion  before  maintained  with  great  learning 
and  ingenuity  by  Van-Dale,  that  the  pagan 
oracles  were  impostures,  contrived  and  carried 
on  by  the  priests,  and  not,  as  had  commonly 
been  asserted  by  divines,  the  work  of  daemons, 
who  were  silenced  fay  the  power  of  Christ. 
Fontenelle  published  no  reply  »  this  "  An- 
swer," not  because  he  thought  the  arguments 
of  ^Itus  decisive,  ^ut  because  be  had  an  aver- 
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sion  to  disputes  of  this  kind,  and,  W  use  his 
own  words,  "  choKC  rather  to  let  the  devil  pass 
for  a  prophet,  than  to  occupy  his  time  with 
fruitless  discussions."  The  subject,  however, 
was  taken  up  by  the  learned  Le  Clerc,  who,  in 
the  "  Biblioiheque  Choif^c"  for  the  year  1707, 
inserted  remarks  upon  the  work  of  father  Bal- 
tus,  which  called  forth  a  "  Continuation  of  the 
Answer"  to  Fontenelle,  published  at  Stratiburg 
in  1708,  These  two  volumes  were  Boon  after- 
wards translated  into  English.  Baltus  also 
wrote,  in  French,  "  A  Defence  of  the  Chris- 
tian Fathers  accused  of  Platonism,"  410.  1711  ; 
*'  The  Judgment  of  the  Fatliers  on  the  Mora- 
lity of  Pagan  Philosophy,"  410,  Strashurg, 
1719;  "  'rhc  Christian  Religion  pro\tdby  the 
Accomplishment  of  Prophecies,"  410.  Paris, 
■1728;  and  "A  Defence  of  the  Propiiecies  of 
the  Christian  Religion,"  three  volumes,  i2mo. 
Pan's,  1737.  This  latter  performance  was 
written  against  Grotius  and  father  Simon,  who 
had  explained  the  prophecies  with  a  latitude  of 
interpretation,  which  father  Baltus  did  not  ap- 
prove. He  possessed  considerable  learning  and 
talents,  whicli  he  employed  in  support  of  the 
system  which  the  church  of  Rome  had  pro- 
nounced orthodox.  Minri.  Nouv.  Diet. 
mtt.—K. 

■  BALUE,  John,  cardinal,  a  man  who  at- 
tained some  celebrity  by  ill-acquired  power, 
was  born  about  1420,  of  very  obscure  paren- 
tage, his  father  being  by  some  said  to  have  been 
a  miller  at  Verdun,  by  others,  a  tailor  at  Poi- 
tiers. He  studied  for  the  clerical  profession, 
and  first  atiachcil  himself  to  Jouveiial  des  Ur- 
sins,  bishop  of  Poitiers;  then  to  John  de  Beau- 
veau,  bishop  of  Angers,  who  made  him  a  ca- 
non of  his  church.  He  was  afterwards  pre- 
sented by  Charles  de  Melun,  favourite  of  Lewis 
XI.  to  that  prince,  who  made  him  his  almoner. 
In  this  situation,  his  crafty,  subtle,  and  confi- 
dent disposition  soon  pushed  him  forwards. 
He  obtained  several  abbacies,  was  made  supcr- 
intendant  of  the  finances,  had  the  bishopric  of 
EvreuK,  and  next  of  Angers,  from  which  he 
had  procured  the  deposition  of  his  old  patron, 
John  de  Beauveau.  In  consequence  of  his  ser- 
vices to  the  Roman  see,  in  having  caused  the 
abolition  of  the  pragmatic  sanction,  supported 
by  the  parliaments  and  universities  of  France, 
Balue  obtained  a  cardinal's  hat  fi-om  Paul  II, 
His  influence  over  the  mind  of  his  bad  master 
was  extreme.  He  interfered  in  all  public  af- 
fairs ;  and  once,  in  his  pontifical  habit,  caused 
the  troops  to  pass  in  review  before  him  ;  on 
which  the  count  of  Dammartin  requested  leave 
to  be  sent  to  bis  bishopric,  in  order  to  make  a 
*ot.  I. 


muster  of  the  ecclesiastics.  After  a  long  fa- 
vour, his  intriguing  spirit  led  him  into  corre- 
spondencies with  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and 
Berry,  to  the  prejudice  of  king  Lewis,  who 
had  shown  distrust  of  him  since  the  danger  he 
mcura'd,  on  his  ]>ersuasion,  at  the  conference 
of  Peronne.  His  letters  were  intercepted,  and 
his  guilt  proved  by  his  own  confession.  The 
king  imprisoned  hiiri,  as  is  said,  in  an  iron  cage 
made  for  the  purpose,  forthcspacc  of  eleven  years, 
not  being  permitted  by  the  pope  to  bring  him  to 
a  public  trial  in  the  kingdom.  At  length,  the 
superstitious  terrors  of  Lewis,  then  near  his 
end,  and  the  persuasions  of  the  pope's  legate, 
regained  him  his  liberty  in  1480.  He  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  received  with  great  ho- 
nour, and  Sixtus  IV.  insulted  the  kingdom  by 
sending  him  back  as  his  legate  to  Chanes  Vltt, 
Balue  had  the  confidence  to  attempt  to  exercise 
his  functions  before  his  letters  had  been  present- 
ed to  the  parliament,'  but  the  king  would  not 
suffer  it.  He  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
presented  to  the  bishopric  of  Albano,  and  af- 
terwards of  Prseneste,  and  was  appointed  legate 
of  the  March  of  Ancona.  He  died  in  1491. 
Martr\.—h. 

-  BALUZE,  Stephen,  a  learned  French 
writer,  bom  at  Tulles,  in  1630,  took  great 
pains  to  collect  from  various  quarters  manu- 
scripts of  authors,  compare  them  with  the  edi- 
tions already  published,  and  give  new  editions, 
with  notes,  full  of  research  and  erudition.  His 
attention  was,  however,  chiefly  confined  to 
works  in  ecclesiastic  history,  as  lives  and  let- 
ters of  popes,  and  other  eminent  ecclesiastics; 
histories  of  councils  ;  homilies,  and  the  like. 
In  1655  he  was  taken  under  the  patronage  of 
the  archbishop  of  Toulouse,  and  after  his  dcnlh 
was  librarian  to  the  illustrious  Colbert.  The 
king  created  in  his  favour  a  chair  of  canon  law 
in  the  royal  college,  appointed  him  inspector  of 
the  college,  and  granted  him  a  pension.  After 
a  long  and  tranquil  enjoyment  of  these  honours, 
he  was  persuaded  by  cardinal  Bouillon  to  write 
"  A  genealogical  History  of  rhe  House  of  Aii- 
vergne,"  which  contained  matters  so  offensive 
ro  the  court,  that  the  work  was  sopjiressed  by 
order  of  the  parliament  of  Pan's,  and  the  au- 
thor was  deprived  of  his  phces  and  pension, 
and  sent  into  exile.  He  was  successively  resi- 
dent at  Rouen,  Tours,  and  Orleans,  and  wai' 
not  recalled  to  Paris  till  after  the  peace  of 
Utrecht.  Baluze  amused  himself  in  his  old  age 
by  writing  tlie  history  of  his  native  place,  under 
the  title  of  "  Histona  Tulellensis,"  printed  in 
quarto  at  Paris,  in  1717.  He  died  in  lytg  at 
tlie  advanced  age  of  eighty-eight,  leaving,  a- 
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ipong  Ills  fricnk,  the  character  nf  an  nmiabic 
mail,  ever  ready  to  obiigc  others,  and  particu- 
larly to  assist  young  sTuOents  by  a  free  commu- 
nication of  his  knowledge  and  among  the  learn- 
ed an  high  reputation  for  an  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  books  and  manuscripts,  yaurnal  4it 
SavoHi  de  Paris.  Dupin.  Morcri.  Nttiv. 
DUt.  Hh,.—]l. 

BALZAC,  John  Louis  Guez,  lord  of 
£alzac,  tlie  son  of  a  gentleman  of  Languedoc, 
was  born  at  Angouleme.  in  1595.  When 
young,  he  attachedhimself  to  thcdukeof  Eper- 
non,  and  then  to  the  cardinal  dc  )a  Valettp,  who 
employed  him  as  his  agent  at  Rome,  where  hc 
remained  two  years.  At  his  return. thecardinal 
introduced  him  at  court,  where  his  wit  and  elo- 
quence caused  him  to  be  much  noticed.  The 
bishop  of  Lu^on,  afterwards  cardinal  Richelieu, 
esteeined  him,  and,  when  minister,  bestowed 
upon  him  a  pension,  with  the  brevets  of  coun- 
sellor of  state,  and  royal  historiographer.  He 
£rst  distinguished  himself  by  his  Letttrs,  (^wUch 
the  earliest  collection  was  published  in  1624. 
They  obtained  extraordinary  popularity,  atid 
were  long  regarded  as  perfect  models  m  that 
kind  of  composition.  With  much  &ne  sentt- 
Qieot,  and  beauty  of  language,  they  arc,  how- 
ever^  studied,  pompous,  and  inflated.  They 
are  reckoned  direct  contrasts  to  the  manner  of 
Voiture  ;  but  if  inferior  to  that  writer  in  free- 
dom, Balzac  was  superior  in  real  weight  of 
matter.  Such  was  the  reputation  he  acquired 
as  a  man  of  letters,  that  it  became  at  length  a 
heavy  burthen  to  him.  Every  gentleman  in 
France  who  wished  to  be  thought  a  bil  esprit, 
wrote  to  him  for  the  sole  purpose  of  having  a 
Iftter  from  Balzac  to  show ;  and  it  cannot  be 
■wondered  at  that  he  complains  of  such  a  perpe- 
tual exertion  of  his  imagination  for  so  frivolous 
a  purpose,  as  the  most  irksome  of  all  tasks. 
He  likewise  paid  the  usual  penalty  of  literaiy 
eminence  in  being  the  subject  of  severe  criti- 
cism. His  style  of  eloquence  was  attacked  by 
a  young  FeuiJlant,  and  defended  by  himself  un- 
der the  name  of  the  abbe  Ozier.  This  called 
fjorth  a.  still  more  acrimonious  attack,  in  twa 
large  volumes,  from  Goulu,  the  general  of  the 
FcuillantSf  who  not  content  with  vilifying  Bal- 
zac's merit  as  a  writer,  abused  the  morality  of 
his  works,  thoue^  with  little  reason.  He  bore 
these  censures  for  some  time  with  apparent  in- 
difference  ;  but  at  length  he  made  a  retreat  from 
the  scene  of  contention  to  his  estate  of  Balzac, 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  Cba- 
riEute,  near  Angouleme,  where  he  employed  his 
time  in  study  and  composition,  and  In  writing 
to  hi«  conespoBdcats,  among  whom  were  many 


of  the  most  leoroed  as  well  as  ihe  greatest  of 
his  countrymeni  Hc  himself  was  a  good  clas- 
sical scholar,  and  wrote  Latin  verses  with  faci- 
lity Oiid  cl^ancc.  His  conwrsation  was  easy 
and  agteeable,  and  freeficm  the  aftecied  air  that 
reigns  in  his  writings.  His  philosophical  love 
of  freedom  and  retirement  did  not,  however, 
preserve  him  from  the  gloora  of  disappointed 
expectation.  Towards  the  close  of  life  he  be- 
came much  addicted  to  the  devotion  of  his 
church.  He  buill  two  chambers  in  the  capu- 
cliin  convent  of  Angouleme,  in  which  he  o^n 
resided.  He  alienated  in  his  life-time  eight 
thousand  crowns  for  ptoits  purposes ;  and  at  his 
death,  in  1654.  he  left  a  considerabk;  sum  to 
the  hospital  of  Angouleme,  where  he  directed 
himself  to  be  buried,  ai  thtfttt  af  the  paar  in- 
tirred  there-  He  founded  an  annual  prize  for 
eloquence  at  the  French  acadnny,  of  which  he 
was  a  member. 

"  The  French  language  (says  Voltwrel  is 
under  very  great  (^ligations  to  Balzac.  Hc  first 
gave  numoer  and  harmony  to  its  prose."  His 
thoughts  likewise  are  fi^ueatly  happy,  through 
the  result  of  study.  He  bad  a  collection  dipett* 
litri,  which  he  interwove  in  his  compositions 
33  occasion  offered ;  but  they  are  oficn  hyper- 
bolical, and  characterised  by  point  and  anti* 
thesis.  As  l^e  was  too  highly  admired  at  his 
6rst  appearance,  he  afterwards  was  too  much 
depreciated  and  neglected.  His  principal  works 
are  his  "  Letters,"  printed  at  different  times  ; 
"  Le  Prince  ■"  "  Le  Socrate  Chrestien  ;'* 
" L' Aristippe ;"  "Eniretiensj"  "Latin Verses," 
in  three  books,  of  which  his  "  Arayntas,"  and 
"  Christ  victorious,"  are  most  esteemed.  All 
these  have  been  collected  in  two  volumes,  folio. 
Nauv.  Diet.  IJift.  f^ohairt,  Siecle  di  Lotus 
XIV.     BayieDia.^h. 

BAMBRIDGE.  or  Bainbridgb,  Chris- 
TOPHEB.,  an  English  divine  of  the  fiticenth 
century,  a  native  of  Hilton,  near  Appleby,  in 
Westmoreland,  and  a  fitudcnt  In  Queen's  Cc4- 
lege,  Oxford,  was  conducted,  by  a  rapid  pro- 
gress, through  several  stages  of  ecclesiastical 
preferment,  till,  in  1507,  be  was  advanced  to  die 
see  of  Durham,  and  the  next  year  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  York.  After  the  death  of  Richard 
III.  during  whose  reign  his  friendship  wiifa 
Morton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  subjected 
him  to  some  sufferings,  he  returned,  under 
Henry  VIL  into  the  full  current  of  prosperity; 
Being  appointed  almoner  to  that  prince,  he  wav 
employed  by  him  on  several  foreign  embassies. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  he  was  sent  to 
pope  Julius  II.  under  the  pretence  of  restoring 
peace  to  Europe,  by  putting  an  eodtothelcagus 
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tTien  formed  by  the  most  powerful  piinces  of 
Eurc^e  against  the  Venetians,  but  in  h.cc  to 
stimulate  me  pope  to  enmity  against  the  kine  of 
France.  Bambridge,  while  nc  accomplisbed 
with  great  address  nis  master's  design,  was  not 
aeglig^t  of  his  own  interests.  He  so  com- 
pletely  ingratiated  himself  with  the  po[ic,  as  to 
obtain  from  him  a  cardinal's  hat,  and  an  irre- 
eular  preccdMicy  in  the  conclave.  (Aiibery, 
Histoire  Generate  dcs  Cardinaux,  et  Pan^, 
1645,  p.  264.)  He  was  appointed  by  his  ho- 
liness legate  of  the  ecclesiastical  army  which 
was  at  tnat  lime  besieging  fiastia.  Returning 
home,  he  discovered  his  gratitude  to  the  pontif, 
by  prevailing  upon  h»  royal  master  to  engage 
in  an  unnec«ftsary  war  in  tiis  defence.  (Poiyd. 
Verg.  Ang.  Hist.  lib.  xxvii.)  Bambridge  ap- 
pears to  have  b«en  a  man  altogether  devoted  to 
ambition,  and  to  have  owed  his  preferment  more 
to  artifice  than  to  merit.  No  fruits  of  his  learn- 
ing remain ;  and  it  afKirds  no  high  idea  of  his 
talents,  that,  in  delivering  a  complimentary 
speech  to  the  pope  in  consistory,  he  was  thrown 
ituo  to  much  confusitm  and  embarrassment,  as 
to  say  things  directly  contrary  to  his  intention. 
With  rcspett  lo  his  temper,  little  can  be  con- 
cluded in  its  favour,  from  die  tragital  incident 
which  terminated  his  life.  Being  on  some  oc- 
casion in  a  violent  passion  with  Rensud  of  Mo- 
6eaa,  his  major-domo,  he  fell  upon  him,  and 
beat  him  excessively.  The  enraged  domestic 
revenged  himself  by  ministerlna;  to  his  master  a 
doM  of  poison.  (Aubrey,  iibi  sup.  p.  166.} 
This  happened  at  Rome  on  the  14th  of  July, 
I J14.  The  master,  who  had  paid  dearly  for 
forgetting  the  apostolic  precept,  "  A  bishop 
must  be  no  striker,"  was  buried  in  the  English 
church;  and  the  servant  dudedthehand  ofpub- 
lie  justice  by  hanging  himself.  fVeod's  Athtn. 
OxoH.  Pits  de  must.  Anr.  Script.  FulUr's 
Worthies.     Blegr.  Brh.—E. 

BANCK,  Laurence,  a  Swedish  lawyer, 
a  native  of  Norcopin,  was  for  fifteen  years 
professor  of  civil  law  in  the  university  of  Fra- 
nelcer  :  he  died  in  the  year  1662.  He  publlabed 
in  1649  *  "^^itt  written  in  Latin,  "  On  (he 
Tyranny  of  the  Pope  over  Christian  Kings  and 
Princes;"  and  in  1656,  "  Rome  trinn»pliant, 
or  the  Inauguration  of  Innocent  X."  But  his 
priiKripal  puMication  bhis  edition  of  the  "  Boole 
of  Taxes  of  (he  Rwnish  Chancery,"  a  wolk 
which  tiKes  the  pHcea  of  absolutioti  for  the  most 
heinous  atid  infamous  crinftes.  This  edition, 
printed  at  Franeker,  in  8vo,  in  the  year  1651, 
is  said  hy  the  editor  to  have  been  carefully  col- 
lated with  the  most  ancient  copies,  both  printed 
and  manuscript,  particularly  ^  editions  of  Co- 


logne, 1^23!  of  Wittembei^,  1538;  of  Ve- 
nice, 1584;  and  of  a  manuscript,  communi- 
cated by  a  friar  from  Rome.  Other  editions, 
of  Rome,j5i4;  of  Cologne,  1515;  ofParis, 
1510,  1545,  and  1625,  have  been  cited  (Hei- 
deg.  Mysr.  Bab.  lom.  i.  p.  547.);  and  Juricit 
(Prejuges  legit,  contra  le  Papismc,  fOm.  r.  p. 
a9J,  occ.)  puhlished  the  particulars  of  these 
taxes.  Banck's  edition  of  these  taxes,  and 
some  others,  hsve  been  placed  among  prohi- 
bited books  in  the  "  Index"  of  the  Im^ubttion, 
as  corrupted  by  heretics :  nevertheless  enough 
remains,  in  editions  not  controverted,  to  have 
given  occasion  to  many  worthy  catholics  to  la- 
ment, that  such  taxes  sbculd  have  disgraced  the 
church.  ff^Jie.  Dear.  Biegr.  Bayli.  — E. 
BANCROFT.  Richaud,  an  English  pre- 
late, archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  rfic  reign 
of  James  I.  delcended  from  a  good  family  at 
Farnworth,  in  Lancashire,  was  born  in  Sep- 
tember, 1544.  After  an  university  ednoatioK 
at  Cambridge,  first  in  Jesus  College,  and  af- 
terwards in  Christ  College,  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices and  honour*  were  speedily  accumulated 
upon  him.  Besides  the  rectories  of  Tivcrsham, 
in  Cambridgeshire ;  of  Sf.  Andrew's,  HolExirn ; 
and  of  Cottmgham,  in  Northamptonshire  [  he 
hdd  die  office  of  treasurer  of  St.  Paul's  cadie- 
dral :  and  was  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's ;  of  St. 
Pefer*s,  WcsHninster ;  of  Canterbury ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  some  (Battcly's  Ed.  of  Somncr'l 
Antiq.  of  Canterbutr,  part  II.  p.  82.),  of  Dur- 
ham. His  zeal  for  the  church  of  England  was 
Tchemently  displayed  in  a  bittcrinvectiveagalnst 
her  enemies  the  Puritans,  delivered  in  a  sermon 
at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  on  the  9th  of  February, 
1589.  He  accused  them,  in  harSh  and  inttm- 
pcrate  language,  of  ambition  and  covetousneSs. 
The  principal  cause  of  non-conformity  and 
schism  was,  he  asserted,  the  praspect  of  plun- 
dering bishoprics,  seizing  the  endowments  of 
cath^rals,  and  scrambling  for  the  remainder  of 
the  church  revenues.  1  Tie  laity  among  th* 
nonconforinists  he  accused  of  an  intention  to 
dts.<ol»ethe  bonds  of  property,  and  introduce  a 
Community  of  goods.  He  strongly  represented 
the  danger  of  pcrmining  private  men  to  contest 
the  authority,  and  violate  the  constitutions  of 
the  church ;  Insisted  npon  the  absurdity  of  ex- 
temporary prayers;  and  maintained  the  divine 
right  of  nishops  in  lenns  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  sit  Francis  Knoliys,  one  of  the  quecivs 
counsdlcrrs,  wore  injurioi/s  to  the  supremacy  of 
the  crown.  fStrype's  Life  of  Archbishop  Whit- 
gift,  book  iir.  chap,  si.)  This  sermon,  which 
Strypc  supposes  to  have  becit  preached  at  the 
inatigattoit  of  archbishop  Whitgtft,  fotdje-p&r- 
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pose  of  silencing  the  popular  clamours  against 
episcopacy,  was  only  one  among  innumerable 
proors  of  Bancroft's  violent  hostility  against  the 
Puritans.  He  uniformly  opposed,  with  the  ut- 
most vehemence,  sects  ami  innovations  of  every 
kind.  As  one  of  the  commissioners  for  eccle- 
siastical causes,  he  strenuously  pursued  rigorous 
measures  for  the  suppression  of  hcrtsy  and 
schism.  Writings  whidi  were  levelled  against 
episcopacy,  or  intended  to  recommend  any  other 
node  of  church  iliscipline,  he  treated  as  sedi- 
tious, and  pursued  their  authors  as  enemies  to 
the  state.  In  short,  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, to  whom  he  was  chaplain,  found  him  one 
of  the  most  able  and  zealous  agents  whom  he 
could  employ  in  wieUling  the  weapons  of  autho- 
rity against  troublesome,  and,  as  ihey  were 
commonly  termed,  factious  sectaries.  (Strype, 
ubi  sup.  book  iv.  chap.  23.)  If  this  conduct 
excited  displeasure  in  those  who,  at  that  time, 
were  zealous  for  further  reformation  in  the  af- 
fairs of  religion,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  it 
should,  in  tnc  same  degree,  obtain  the  applause 
of  those  who  were  well  contented  that  things 
should  remain  as  they  were.  We  cannot  won- 
der that  so  zealous  a  defender  of  the  church  of 
England  as  Bancroft  should  be  rewarded  for  his 
services  with  high  ecclesiastical  preferment.  In 
1597  he  was  advanced  to  the  sec  of  London  ; 
and  from  that  time,  through  the  increasing  in- 
firmities of  the  archbisiiop,  the  management  of 
the  ecclesiastical  aiFairs  of  the  kingdom  devolved 
chiefly  upon  him. 

In  a  celebrated  conference  between  the  bi- 
shops and  the  presbyterian  ministers,  held  at 
Hampton  Court  in  1603  (Collier's  Eccles. 
Hist,  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  ii.  p.  664 ;  Bar- 
low's Slim  and  Substance  of  the  Conference 
held  at  Hampton  Court,  primed  in  1604),  bi- 
shop Bancroft  gave  full  proof  that  his  advance- 
ment had  not  cooled  the  ardor  of  his  zeal  for 
the  established  episcopacy.  The  king  request- 
ing satisfaction  on  the  three  points  of  confarma- 
tion,  absolution,  and  private  baptism,  Bancroft, 
in  the  first  day  of  the  conference,  undertook  the 
explanaMon  and  vindication  of  these  branches  of 
episcopal  discipline,  as  exercised  in  the  church 
of  England.  On  the  second  day,  when  the 
nonconformist  ministers  expected  to  enter  upon 
a  fair  discussion  of  the  great  points  in  dispute 
concerning  doctrine,  worship,  and  discipline, 
bishop  Bancroft's  intolerant  principles  and  over- 
hearing spirit  prompted  him  to  propose  a  mea- 
sure, which  would  have  at  once  terminated  the 
conference  by  the  violent  interference  of  autho- 
rity. He  humbly  moved  the  king,  that  an  an- 
cient canon,  that  "  schismatics  are  not  to  be 


heard  against  bishops,*'  might  be  remembered, 
and  that,  according  to  a  £cree  of  an  ancient 
council,  which  prohibited  any  man  to  plead  a« 
gainst  his  own  subscription,  those  of  the  oppo- 
nents, who  had  subscribed  the  communion- 
book,  should  be  set  aside.  The  king  saw  the 
absurdity  and  injustice  of  these  proposals,  and 
prudently  rejected  them.  The  bishop  being, 
called  upon  to  reply  to  tlie  exceptions  made  by 
Dr.  Reynolds,  one  of  the  delegates  from  the 
nonconfoi-mists,  a  conference  ensued  on  pre- 
destination and  confirmation.  )n  the  course  of 
this  disputation.  Dr.  Reynolds  moved  for  seve- 
ral altej-ations  in  doctrine  and  discipline ;  upon 
which  the  bishop,  earnestly  solicitous  to  prevent 
the  success  of  these  petitions,  instantly  fell  upon 
his  knees  before  the  king,,  praying  to  be  heard 
in  two  or  three  lequests.  The  first  was,  that 
care  might  be  taken  to  provide  a  praying  clergy  ; 
the  services  of  the  desk  being  by  many  as  much 
neglected,  as  if  they  thought  the  duty  of  a  pa- 
rish priest  wholly  confined  to  the  pulpit.  He 
next  requested,  that  till  men  of  learning  and 
sufficiency  could  be  procured  for  every  congre- 
gation, homilies  should  be  read,  and  tneir  num- 
ber increased.  His  last  motion  was,  that  pul- 
pits might  not  be  turned  into  batteries,  from 
which  every  malcontent  might  be  allowed  to 
play  his  spleen  against  his  superiors.  What-< 
ever  foundation  there  might  be  for  these  re- 
quests, it  is  evident,  that  they  were  pointed, 
with  little  good  humour  or  good-will,  against- 
the  nonconformists.  In  the  course  of  this  con- 
ference, the  subject  of  clerical  non-residence 
being  started,  the  lord  chancellor  took  occasion 
to  argue  against  pluralities,  and,  expressing  a 
wish  that  some  clergymen  might  have  single- 
coats  before  others  had  doublets,  added,  that  ne 
himself  had  managed  in  this  manner  in  bestow- 
ing the  benefices  in  the  king's  gift :  upon  which 
the  bishop  of  London  replied,  "  I  commend 
your  honourable  care  that  way  ;  hut  a  doublet 
is  necessary  in  cold  weather."  The  good  bi- 
shop spoke  feelingly ;  for  he  had  himself  expe- 
rienced the  comfort  of  warm  ctoathing. 

Upon  the  death  of  archbishop  Whitgifr,  bi- 
shop Bancroft  was,  in  1604,  elected  and  con- 
secrated to  succeed  him  in  that  high  dignity. 
That  he  still  adhered  to  the  same  intolerant, 
principles,  and  pursued  the  same  violent  mea- 
sures against  the  nonconformists,  appears  from 
the  eulogy  of  lord  Clarendon,  who  writes,  "  tliat 
this  metropolitan  understood  the  church  excel- 
lently, and  had  almost  rescued  it  out  of  the  hands 
of  theCalvinian  party,  and  very  much  subdued 
the  unroly  spirit  of  the  nonconformists  by,  and 
after,  thi;  conference  at  Hampton  Court ;"  and 
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Oiat,  "  if  he  had  lived,  he  woold  quickly 
have  extlnguishcfi  all  that  fire  in  England,  which 
had  been  kindled  at  Geneva,  and  would  easily 
have  kept  out  ttiaC  infection,  which  could  not 
afccrwaids  he  so  easily  expclleil."  (Lord  Cla- 
rendon's Hist.  eJ.  1727,  vol.  i.  p.  88.)  Of 
the  archbishop's  jealousy  for  the  rights  of  the 
church,  a  memorable  example  occurs,  in  his 
contest  with  (he  judges,  against  whom  he  ex- 
hibited to  the  lords  of  the  council  certain  ar-. 
tides,  complaining  of  their  encroachments  on 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  in  granting  prohibitions.. 
(Collier,  ubi  supra,  p.  688.).  1'he  complaint 
was  over-ruled  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
judges,  which  Coke  justly  calls  thehiohtst  au-- 
ihority  of  the  law.  In  the  interior  discipline 
of  the  church  the  archbishop  was  rigorously 
exact.  He  pressed  a  strict  conformity  to  the 
rubric  and  canons,  without  making  the  smallest 
allowance  for  difierence  of  opinion.  Those 
who  had  formerly  subscribed  the  articles  with 
admitted  latitude  were,  under  his  jurisdiction, 
required  to  signify  their  conformity  in  close  and 
unevasive  terms.  For  refusing  submission  to 
these  requisitions,  or  on  oljicr  accounts,  accord- 
ing to  rolls  delivered  in  by  Bancroft  not  long 
before  his  death,  forty-nine  clergymen  werede- 
prived  of  their  benefices :  other  accounts  report 
a  much  larger  number.  In  hopes  of  increasing 
the  revenues  of  the  church,  the  archbishop,  in 
1610,  presented  to  parliament  a  plan  for  the 
better  providing  a  maintenance  for  the  clergy, 
the  leading  objects  of  which  were,  to  improve 
the  tythcs,  to  redeem  lay  impropriations,  and 
to  restore  the  practice  of  morUiaries  by  repeal- 
ing the  statute  of  mortmain.  This  project, 
which  was  wisely  rejected  by  the  parliament, 
appears  to  have  been  archbishop  Bancroft's  last 
public  act.  The  painful  disease  of  the  stone 
tenninated  his  life  :  he  died  at  his  palace  at 
Lambeth  in  November,  i6to,  aged  sixty-seven. 
He  left  his  library  to  his  successors  in  the  see  of 
Canterbury.  We  find  no  account  of  any  pub- 
lications from  his  pen,  except  his  famous  ser- 
mon against  the  Puritans,  already  mentioned, 
and  two  tracts,  which  he  wrote  before  his  ad- 
vancement to  the  episcopal  dignity,  in  defence 
of  the  church  against  the  nonconformists,  trt- 
liiled,  "  Dangerous  Po.sitions,"  and  "  Survey 
of  tlie  pretended  holy  Discipline,"  (The  ser- 
mon preached  at  St.  Paul's  Cross  is  prefixed  to 
this  tract).  These  pieces  were  much  admired 
by  those  who  were  inclined  to  violent  measures, 
and,  doubtless,  contributed  to  the  author's  ad~ 
vancement.  It  cannot  reasonably  be  question- 
ed, that  the  prominent  features  in  die  character 
of  this  prelate  were  intemperate  zeal,  and  into- 


lerant severity,  and  that  whatever  services  he 
might  render  to  episcopacy,  the  general  cause 
of  protestantism  owed  liim  little  obligation ;  for 
nothing  could  be  more  inconsistent  with  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  reformation,  than 
for  the  predominant  pany  to  refuse  to  other 
sects  the  exercise  of  that  freedom  of  judgment 
and  action,  which  they  had  ihemselves  asserted 
and  maiiuained  on  their  separation  from  the 
church  of  Rome.  M^ith  narrow  principles, 
and  a  rugged  temper,  Bancroft,  however,  ap- 
l>ears  to  have  possessed  a  strong  understanding 
and  active  spirit,  which  fitted  him  for  business, 
and  enabled  him  to  occupy  stations  of  high  im- 
portance with  a  considerable  degree  of  reputa- 
tion. A  letter  written  by  this  prelate  to  king 
James  I.  containing  a  vindication  of  pluralities, 
IS  presen-ed  in  the  advocate's  library  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  may  be  read  in  the  first  volume  of 
sir  David  Dalrymple's  Memorials.  Le  Neve's 
Lives  ef  English  Bishop^.     Biorr.  Bril.—E. 

BANDELLO,  Matthew, bishop  of  Agen. 
a  celebrated  writer  of  novels,  was  bom  towards 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  at  Castelnuovo, 
of  Scrtvia,  in  the  Milanese.  In  imicaitonofhis 
uncle  Vinccnzo,  general  of  the  order  of  Domi- 
nicans, he  entered  into  that  society,  and  resided 
for  some  time  in  a  convent  at  Milan.  He  soon 
quitted  it,  however,  and  took  up  his  residence  at 
tlie  palace  of  Pirro  Gonzaga,  lord  of  Gazzuolo, 
whose  daughter,  the  celebrated  Lucretia  Gon- 
zaga,  he  instructed  in  polite  literature.  During 
the  war  carried  on  in  the  Milanese  by  the  French 
and  Spaniards  between  1520  and  1525,  he  suf- 
fered in  common  with  many  others,  lost  all  his 
books,  and  was  brought  into  great  danger  of 
his  life,  which  he  only  preserved  by  taking 
Bight  in  a  disguised  dress.  After  wandering 
some  time  he  attached  himself  to  Catsar  Fre- 
goso,  whom  he  accompanied  into  France.  In 
that  country  he  lived  many  vcars  ;  and  in  1550 
he  was  nominated  by  Henry  II.  to  the  bishopric 
of  Agen.  He  attended,  however,  little  to  epis- 
copal duties,  and  left  the  care  of  his  sec  to  the 
bishop  of  Grasse.  The  exact  time  of  his  death 
is  unknown,  but  he  was  still  living  in  1561. 
The  collection  of  novels  or  tales,  which  has 
chiefly  made  his  name  re]neml>cred,  was  first 
printed  in  Lucca  in  1554,  in  three  volumes, 
4to.  under  the  title  of  "  NovcUe  del  Bandello," 
to  which  another  volume  was  afterwards  added, 
printed  at  Lyons  in  1573.  Several  other  edi- 
tions have  been  made,  but  mostly  imperfect  and 
truncated.  That  of  London  in  1740,  four  vo- 
lumes, 4to.  is,  however,  conformable  to  the 
first.  The  author  in  his  narrations  imiti 
manuer  of  Boccacio,  and  is  reckoned  i< 
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ha  lively  md  agreeable  style  ;  but  he  has  also 
copied  his  model  in  those  freedoms  of  language 
find  description  which  are  highly  unbecoming 
a  bishop,  and  have  given  matter  of  scandal  to 
his  church.  He  v/as  also  author  of  a  Latin 
version  of  Boccacio's  story  of  "  Tiro  ct  Gi- 
sippo,"  of  eleven  cantos,  in  ottava  rima,  in 
honour  of  Lucreiia  Gonzaga,  and  of  some  other 
works.  Tiraiesrii.  Noitv.  Did,  Hist.^A. 
BANDINELLI,  Bacio,  was  bom  at  Flo- 
rence in  1487.  His  father,  who  was  a  gold- 
smith, taught  him  drawing,  and  working  in 
nictul ;  but  his  decided  taste  for  sculpture  caused 
him  to  be  placed  with  Rusiici,  a  statuary  of 
eminence.  He  early  became  a  rival,  and  a  ma- 
lignaiit  one,  of  Michael  Angelo,  with  whom 
he  attempted  to  vie  in  painting  as  well  as  id 
sculpture,  but  without  success.  He  was  un- 
able to  obtain  the  art  of  colouring,  and  soon 
laid  aside  llic  pencil  for  the  chisel.  His  works 
in  marble  gained  him  a  high  reputation,  and  no 
one  was  more  sensible  of  his  excellence  than 
himself.  It  was  his  pride  to  be  compared  with 
other  artists ;  nor  did  he  scruple  any  means  of 
getting  business  out  of  their  hands.  He  was 
paironised  and  employed  by  J^o  X.  Clement 
Vil.  and  Francis  I.  For  the  latter  he  was  en- 
gaged to  copy  some  antiques ;  and  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  affirm  that  he  would  make  a  Laocoon 
not  only  equal  to  the  famous  original,  bot  su- 
perior. He  succeeded  in  this  work  so  admi- 
rably, that  pope  Clement  sent  his  copy  to  the 
fillcry  at  Florence,  and  rather  chose  to  give 
ran c is  some  real  antiques  than  to  part  with  it. 
Bandinelli  obtained  from  the  pope  a  block  of 
marble,  which  had  been  meant  for  Michael  An- 
gelo,  and  made  from  it  a  Hercules  overthrow- 
ing Cacus,  which  was  placed  at  Florence  by  the 
side  of  Michael  Angclo's  David,  and  appeared 
worthy  to  pair  with  it.  He  was  continually 
Jed  by  nmbition  or  avarice  to  undertake  vast 
wtorks,  which  the  iiKonstancy  of  his  disposition 
made  him  quit  unfinished  for  stHnething  else. 
He  was  therefore  perpetually  involved  in  dis- 

Eutes  with  his  employers,  and  in  the  end  lost  all 
is  patrons.  The  grand  duke  Cosmo  de'  Me- 
dici was  the  last  for  whom  he  performed  some 
great  works,  but  not  without  various  failures 
and  disappointmcnis.  He  died  at  Florence  in 
1659,  aged  seventy -two.  Several  of  his  pupils 
arrived  at  eminence.  A  natural  son,  named 
Clement,  to  whom  he  had  taught  his  ait  with 
success,  died  young. 

Bandinelli's  intriguing,  quarrelsome,  and  un- 
pleasant character,  embroiled  him  with  most  of 
his  contemporary  artists,  and  injured  his  fame 
during  his  lifle-tiine.     He  stands  high,  however, 


among  the  Italian  sculptors*  and  his  remains  are 
much  admired-  The  principal  arc  the  bas-re- 
liefs of  the  tombs  of  Leo  X.  and  Clement  VIL 
at  Rome ;  a  St.  Fecer,  a  Bacchus,  the  Laocoon, 
and  the  fiEures  of  some  princes  of  the  Medici 
family  at  Florence.  In  general  his  drawing  is 
correct,  and  shows  mucn  knowledge  of  ana- 
tomy, but  his  muscles  are  too  strongly  marked, 
and  he  is  deficient  in  grace.  His  rivalry  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo  made  him  an  imitator,  and  in 
some  measure  a  caricaturist  of  that  great  sculp- 
tor.    D' JrgeKvHle,  Fits  des  Sntipteurs. — A. 

BANDURI,  Anselme,  an  antiquary  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  a  native  of  the  re- 
public of  Ragusa,  in  Dalmatia,  and  a  Bene- 
dictine monk.  Passing  into  Italy,  he  studied  at 
Florence,  where  he  made  a  rapid  progress  in 
the  learned  languages,  and  soon  bet^me  a  pre- 
ceptor. Bernard  ae  Montfaucon  coming  to 
Florence  in  the  year  17CX3,  employed  him  to 
examine  the  manuscripts  which  be  wished  to 
consultfor  a  new  edition  of  Chrysostom's  works. 
Under  the  patronage  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tus- 
canv,  Banduri,  to  extend  his  acquaintance  with 
ecclesiastical  antiquities,  spent  some  years  in  the 
abbey  of  St.  Germain,  in  Paris.  Here  he  ac- 
quired an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  antiquities 
of  Constantinople,  which  enabled  him  to  com- 
pose a  valuable  work,  published  at  Paris  in 
171 1,  iu  two  volumes,  folio,  entitled  "  Impe- 
rium  Orientale,  sive,  Antiquitatcs  Constairtino- 
politanae."  The  work  is  einbellislied  with  to- 
pographical plans,  maps,  and  other  engravings. 
Samluri  also  publidied  a  collection  ot  Roman 
medals,  which  appeared  at  Paris  in  17 1 8,  in 
folio,  under  the  ritic  of  "  Numismata  Impera- 
tonim  Romanorum  a  Trajano  Decio  ad  Paleo- 
logos  Aogustos,"  This  work,  enriched  with  a. 
catalogue  of  books,  and  a  collection  of  disser- 
tations on  medals,  was  reprinted  in  410.  at 
Hamburg,  in  17 19,  by  John  Albert  Fahricius. 
Banduri  was  in  1724  appointed  librarian  to  the 
duke  of  Orleans:  he  died  at  Paris  in  1743. 
The  accuracy  of  this  author's  Antiquities  of 
Conntaniinople  has  been  disputed  by  Casimir 
Oudin  (Masson,  Hist.  Crit.  de  la  Rep.  des 
Leitres,  torn,  vii.)  ;  nevertheless,  his  learned  in- 
dustry may  entitle  him  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  common  herd  of  compilers.  Monri.  Htuv. 
Diet.  Hht—E. 

BANGIUS,  Peter,  a  Swedish  divine,  was 
bom  at  HelsingbeTO  in  1633,  He  studied  at 
Upsal,  and  travelled  with  a  pupil  through  Swe- 
den, Denmark,  and  the  Netherlands.  On  his 
rwtim  home,  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
theoloffy  in  the  university  of  Abo,  in  Finland, 
and  tilled  the  chair  with  credit  thirty-two  yeajs. ' 
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In  1682,  Chsriea  IX.  of  Sweden  appointed 
him  bi^op  of  Wyburg:  hediedin  1696.  He 
■was  2  public  benefactor  to  his  couiitty  by  the 
pains  which  he  took  to  establish  scliools,  and 
promote  knowledge.  He  wrote  in  Laiin  an 
ecclesiaitical  Swedish  History  ;  a  Treatise  on 
saCFcd  Chronology  )  a  Commentary  on  the  He- 
brews ;  and  other  works.  Le  Long.  B'tbl.  Tac. 
Mtrtri E. 

BANGLUS,  Thomas,  a  learned  Danish 
divine,  of  the  university  of  Copcnhaffen,  was 
bom  in  the  year  l6cx).  He  successively  dis- 
charged with  great  credit  the  duties  of  the  pro- 
fessorships ot  Hebrew,  philosophy)  and  divi- 
nity, and  was  the  authcw  of  several  learned 
works :  he  died  in  1661.  Among  his  writings 
in  Latin  are  various  dissertations  to  elucidate 
portions  of  the  Scriptures;  "Philological  Ob- 
servadoDS,"  primed  in  8vo.  at  Ct^icnhagcn,  in 
1640;  '*  An  Excrcitation  00  the  Origin  of  Di- 
versiiv  of  Languages,  and  on  the  Excellence  of 
the  rtcbrcw,"  8vo.  1634;  and  "A  Hebrew 
Lexicon,"  410.  1641.  Alhtni  Tkuray  Hist. 
Lit.  DantrufH.     Bayle. — E. 

BANIER,  Amtoky,  a  French  abb^,  a 
wiittr  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  a  na- 
Otc  of  Clermont,  in  Auvergnc,  where  he  pur- 
sued his  first  studies.  Repairing  to  Paris  for 
tbc  propose  of  completing  his  education,  hit 
talents  soon  attracted  attention,  and  supplied 
him  with  resources,  which  he  could  not  draw 
from  his  fomily.  Having  been  employed  in 
classical  instruction,  his  thoughts  were  turned 
lOwards  the  subject  of  ancient  mythology,  and 
hedicw  Mp,  in  t\To  volumes,  ramo.  "  Ark  His- 
torical Explication  of  the  Fables  of  Aniiquity." 
This  publication  soon  made  him  known  as  a 
writer  of  taste  and  erudition,  and,  in  1714, 
procured  him  admission  into  the  Academy  of 
InscriptioRS  and  Belles  Lettrcs.  In  1715  the 
work  appeared  in  the  form  of  dialogue,  with 
large  additions.  The  object  of  this  work  is  to 
trace  up  mythologiy,  or  the  fables  of  the  an- 
cients, to  historical  facts,  as  their  true  source. 
Banier  pursued  the  same  object  in  various  dis- 
sertations, communicated  to  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres,  and  published, 
either  in  part,  or  entire,  to  the  number  of  thirty, 
in  the  Memoirs  of  that  Academy.  Still  adher- 
ing to  his  favourite  pursuit,  he  presented  the 
piiblic  with  the  fruits  of  his  industry  during  the 
last  ten  years  of  his  life,  first  in  his  "  Trans- 
latioD  of  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid,"  with 
historical  remarks  and  explications,  with  the 
plates  of  PicatT,  published  in  folio,  at  Amster- 
dam, in  1732,  and  reprinted  in  two  volumes, 
4to.  at  ^ris,  in  173B;  and  afterwards  in  a 


fuller  developement  of  his  ideas  on  the  fables  of 
the  ancicnfS)  in  a  work,  entitled  *'  Mythology, 
or  the  Fables  explained  by  History,"  piinted 
both  in  410.  and  iimo.  at  Paris,  in  1740.  The 
work  abounds  with  learned  research,  and  inge- 
nious conjecture ;  but  tt  may  be  questioned  whe- 
ther M.  Banier's  theory,  or  any  odier  single 
method,  will  successfully  disentangle  the  twisted 
■web  of  ancient  mythology,  fianier  died  in  No- 
vember, 1741,  aged  sixty-nine  years.  He  pub- 
lished an  improved  edition  of  Marville's  "  Me- 
langes d'Histoire  et  de  Literature,"  and  had  a 
share  in  the  new  edition  of  PIcari's  "  General 
History  of  religious  Ceremonies,"  published  in 
1741.     Moren.     Neuv.  Diet.  Hist. — E. 

BANKES,  John.  Xnigit,  an  English  law- 
yer, was  bom  of  a  good  family,  at  Keswick 
m  Cumberland,  in  1^89,  and  educated  in 
Queen's  college,  Oxford.  He  studied  and  prac- 
tised the  law  in  Gray's  Ino,  and  soon  acquired 
a  degree  of  reputation  which  recommended 
him  to  the  notice  of  his  sovereisn  Charles  !• 
who,  in  1629,  appointed  him  lus  attorney. 
The  next  year  he  was  chosen  Lent-reader  at 
Gray's  lim,  and  in  163a  treasurer  of  that  so- 
ciety. In  1634,  afer  receiving  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  he  was  advanced  to  the  office  of 
attorney-general,  and  In  1640  was  made  chief 
justice  of  the  common  pleas.  In  both  these 
offices  he  acted  with  a  degree  of  wisdom,  inte- 
grity, and  firmness,  which  obtained  him  high 
esteem.  It  was  a  singular  proof  of  his  merit, 
that,  though,  in  tlie  contest  between  the  king 
and  parliament,  he  openly  declared  himself  on 
the  side  of  the  former,  in  the  proposals  which 
the  parliament  made  to  the  king  in  January 
1643,  ^^^y  desired  that  the  lord  chief  justice 
might  be  continued  in  his  ofiice.  Soon  after- 
wards, however,  he  lost  all  his  credit  with 
ihein,  by  declaring  the  actions  of  Essex,  Man- 
chester, and  Waller  treasonable,  and,  together 
with  the  other  judges  who  maintained  the  same 
opinIon>  was,  by  a  vote  of  the  house,  pro- 
nounced a  traitor  to  hit  country-  A  memorable 
instance  of  courage  displayed  during  this  un- 
happy contest  by  lady  Bankes,  must  not  be 
overlooked.  Some  of  the  parliamentary  forces, 
under  sir  W.  Earl  and  Thomas  Trenchard, 
esq.  besieeiug  Corffe  Castle  in  the  isle  of  Pur- 
beck  in  Dorsetshire,  the  seat  of  sir  John 
Bankes,  where  his  lady  and  family  were  then 
resident,  the  lady,  though  surrounded  only  by 
her  children  and  servants,  ard  a  few  tenants, 
not  amounting  to  more  than  forty,  refused  to 
surrender  the  fortress  ;  and  held  out  till  she  was 
relieved  by  a  body  of  horse  under  the  earl  of 
Carnarvon.     Sir  John  contiaued  with  the  king 
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at  Oxford,  assisting  him  by  Kis  councils,  till  his 
death,  which  happened  in  December  1644.  By 
his  last  will  the  lord  chief  justice  left,  among  other 
charitable  legacies,  thirty  pounds  a  year  to  the 
town  of  Keswick,  for  the  support  of  a  manu- 
facture of  coarse  cottons,  which  had  been  not 
long  before,  set  up  in  that  town,  and  which 
without  this  aid  would  probably  have  been  lost. 
Sir  John  Bankes  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
sound  integrity,  cool  judgment,  and  amiable 
temper.  LloytTi  Mcmo'in.  Fulkr"!  (Vortkiti. 
IVooiTs  Faiti  Oxon.  Clarendon,  Biozr.  Brit. 
— E. 

BANNIER,  John,  a  celebrated  Swedish 
general,  was  born  in  1601,  and  bore  anns  under 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  with  whom  he  was  a  great 
favourite,  and  whom  he  is  said  greatly  toTiave 
resembled  in  person.  Gustavus  gave  him  the 
command  of  his  infantry  ;  but  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune 10  be  twice  beaten  by  PappSnheim. 
Such,  however,  was  his  reputation,  that  on  the 
death  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  he  succeeded  to  the 
post  of  general  in  chief,  in  which  he  obtained  a 
glory  little  inferior  to  that  of  his  master.  He 
gave  the  Saxons  two  defeats,  and  afierwaids, 
passing  into  Misnia,  took  many  places,  and 
gained  a  very  complete  victory  over  the  Impe- 
rialists at.  Wistock.  He  then  reduced  many 
towns  in  Pomerania,  and,  passing  the  Elbe, 
made  a  great  progress  in  Saxony  and  Bohemia. 
Here  he  t^vice  beat  the  Saxon  general  Mara- 
cini ;  and  filled  with  alarm  all  that  part  of  Ger- 
many. l"he  emperor  attempted  to  engage  him 
in  a  negotiation  by  means  of  his  wife,  who 
every  where  accompanied  him,  and  to  whom 
he  was  greatly  attached  ;  and  his  splendid  offers 
arc  saitl  to  have  made  some  impression  on 
Bannicr,  when  the  French  minister,  receiving 
intimation  of  the  design,  prevented  it.  Bannicr, 
then,  in  conjunction  with  tlie  French  troops, 
marched  into  Hesse  Cassct,  followed  by  Picco- 
loniini,  who  bv  his  skill  prevented  the  confede- 
rates from  proliling  bv  llicir  superiority.  About 
this  time,  too,  the  wife  of  Bannier  died,  which 
almost  threw  hint  into  despair;  but  as  he  was 
conducting  her  remains  to  Erfiirth,  he  happened 
to<eca  young  princess  of  Baden,  i\ith  whom  he 
{c\\  violently  in  love.  This  new  passion  so 
(iccupied  his  mind,  that  he  was  no  longer  the 
^ame  man.  He  neglected  his  affairs,  attended 
lo  rothing  hut  counsbip  and  festivals,  and  on 
the  d:iv  when  he  rcieived  the  father's  consent, 
!.•:  mude  sutii  a  _/ftf  de  joye,  that  the  noise  of 
ttiL'  cannon  li.icw  the  [>eople  oi  Cassei  into  the 
!ircalcsc  consternation.  He  afterwards,  how- 
ciir,  niadi-  a  spirited  altempc  upon  Ratishon, 
whtrt  the  empcior  vsjs  holding  a  div.-;,  and  was 


very  near  surprising  his  person.  But  a  lar^c 
army  being  at  length  collected  for  the  relief  of 
the  place,  BHimier  was  obliged  to  retreat  into 
Bohemia.  In  this  retrogi'ade  march  he  was 
closely  pushed  by  the  Imperialists,  and  reduced, 
to  the  greatest  danger,  from  which  he  extricat- 
ed himself  by  extraordinary  skill  and  good  cou- 
duct.  But  the  fatigue  of  this  exertion  threw 
him  into  an  illness,  of  which  he  died  at  Hal- 
bcrst-idt  on  May  20,  1641,  greatly  regretted  by 
the  whole  army, 

Bannier  had  ill  the  qualities  of  a  great  gene- 
ral. He  was  hardy,  patient,  active,  and  ready 
to  panake  in  all  dangers  and  fatigues  with  his 
soldiers,  by  whom  he  was  almost  adored.  No 
general  was  more  sparing  of  the  blood  of  his 
troops.  He  was  fond  of  repeating  "  that  he 
had  never  hazarded  any  thing,  or  even  under- 
taken an  enterprise,  without  an  evident  neces- 
sity." He  did  not  willingly  engage  in  sieges, 
and  relinquished  them  without  scruple  wheQ 
they  seemed  likely  to  prove  difficult.  Had  he 
not  been  thus  economical  of  his  forces,  he  knew 
that  Sweden  must  soon  have  been  exhausted. 
He  was  no  encouragcr  of  volunteers  of  quality 
in  his  army,  scnsilne  of  the  injury  discipline 
sustained  by  their  example.  He  had  shaken 
off"  all  dependence  on  his.  court  for  military  di- 
rections, and  to  his  freedom  in  this  respect  he 
candidly  attributed  his  superiority  over  the  Im- 
perial generals.  It  was  a  principle  willi  him, 
thai  sunaltem  officers  should  regularly  succeed 
to  those  above  them,  unless  there  were  some 
particular  reason  to  the  contrary.  Thou^  he 
loved  his  soldiers,  he  would  not  suffer  them  to 
enrich  themselves  by  pillage,  thinking  it  a  cer- 
tain way  to  spoil  them  for  service  ;  and  this  is 
said  to  have  been  the  reason  why  he  turned 
away  from  Prague,  when  he  mig^t  easily  have 
taken  it.  His  passions  were  naturally  violent, 
but  his  general  conduct  was  moderate  and  hu- 
mane. Nbuv.  Did.  Hist.  Mud.  Univert. 
Hist.     Moreri.~A. 

BARACH,  the  fouiih  judge  of  the  Hebrews, 
after  delivering  the  Israelites  from  their  bondage 
to  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan,  and  defeating  Sisera, 
ruled  over  thein  rhinv-three  years;  he  lived 
about  1240  years  before  Christ,  Judges^  i*. 
Joseph.  jintiq.\\b.v.  c.  6. — E. 

EARADjEUS,  called  also  Zanzalus,  Ja~ 
coHus,  an  obscure  and  ignorant  monk  of  the 
sixth  century,  distinguished  himself  in  the 
eastern  church  by  reviving  and  increasing  the 
sect  of  the  Moiiophy sites,  after  it  had  become 
nearly  extinct.  In  opposition  to  the  doctrine 
of  Nesiorius,  that  there  were  in  Christ  two 
persons,   Eutj'chcs  had,  in  the  j^reccding  ceo- 
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Rirv,  founded  a  sect,  which  taught  that  in 
Christ  there  is  but  one  nature,  that  of  the  in- 
carnate word.  These  sectaries,  called  from 
their  founder  Eutychians,  were  also  from  their 
doctrine  called  Monophysites.  The  sect,  sub- 
divided into  other  blanches,  grounded  upon  nice 
distinctions  in  these  unpronlable  disputes,  had 
been  condemned  by  the  council  of  Chalce3on, 
and. was  apparently  falling  into  oblivion,  its 
bishops  being  reduced  by  imprisonment  and 
death  to  a  very  small  number,  when  a  success- 
ful effort  was  made  for  its  revival.  Bardsus 
was  ordained,  by  the  remaining  leaders  of  this 
sect,  bishop  of  Edcssa,  and  appointed  to  the 
direction  of  dieir  affairs.  What  this  monk 
wanted  in  learning,  he  made  up  in  zeal.  With 
an  enlargement  of  mind  above  the  obscurity  of 
his  station,  and  with  a  forciiudc  whiclr  no 
dangers  could  daunt,  nor  any  labours  exhaust, 
he  undertook  the  task  of  restoring  the  credit, 
and  increasing  the  numbers  of  his  sect;  and 
his  success  in  the  enterprise  was  astonishing, 
Cloathed  in  a  coarse  gamieni,  he  travelled  on 
foot  througii  the  east,  re-uniting  the  scattered 
remnants  of  the  Eutychians,  and  establishing 
every  where  presbyters  and  bishops.  By  the 
power  of  his  rude  but  commanding  eloquence, 
and  by  his  unwearied  activity  and  diligence,  he 
produced  such  a  change  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Kct,  that  their  numerous  churches  could  not 
all  be  comprehended  under  the  sole  jurisdiction 
of  the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  he  found  it 
necessary  to  appoint  him  an  assistant,  whose 
residence  was  fixed  at  Tagritis  on  the  borders 
of  Armenia.  In  fine,  when  the  bishop  of 
Edessa  died,  in  the  year  588,  he  had  the  satis- 
faction of  leaving  his  sect  in  a  most  flourishing 
state  in  Syria,.  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  Egypt,- 
Nubia,  Abyssinia,  and  other  countries ;  and 
his  name  became  so  famous,  thai,  from  him,  as 
their  second  founder,  they  were  called  Jacobites ; 
an  appellation,  by  which  their  descendants  are 
still  known  in  Abyssinia,  Egypt,  and  Armenia. 
Jsiemait.  Bibl.  Orient,  torn.  n.  c.  8.  Mdsheim's 
Eccles.  Hist,  cant,  vi.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hiit.  art, 
Zanzale. — E. 

BARANZANO,-  Redemptus,  a  Eama- 
hiie  friar,  born  in  1590  at  Saravelle,  a  town  of 
Verceil  in  Piedmont,  disthiguished  himself, 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  among  those 
who  ventured  to  forsake  the  Aristotelian  me- 
tliod  of  philosophising.  A  letter  written  to 
him  upon  this  subject,  in  June  1622,  by  lord 
Bacon,  from  which  may  be  learned  the  coinci- 
dence of  Baranzano's  ideas  with  those  of  that 
illustriotis  philosopher,  is  preserved  in  the  third 
volume  of  "  Niceron's  Memoirs,"   After  hav- 
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ing  taught  mathematics  and  philosophy  at  An- 
neci,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  fonned  an  in- 
timate friendship  with  La  Mothc-le-Vayer,  who 
speaks  of  him  as  one  of  the  first  wits  of  his  age, 
(Discours  dc  I'lmmortalite  del'Ame;  CEuvr, 
i2mo.  torn.  iv.  p.  172.)  He  died  at  Montargia 
in  1622.'  His  works  are,  "  Uranscopia,"  or 
the  Universal  Doctrine  of  the  Heavens,  printed 
in  folio  in  1617;  "Campus  Philosophicus," 
the  first  part  of  his  Summary  of  Philosophy,  as 
taught  at  Anneci,  printed  m  8vo.  at  Lyons, 
161  J;  and  "  De  Novis  Opinionibus  Physicis," 
8vo.  1619,     Ba^U.     Moreri.—E. 

BARATHIER,  Barthelemy,  an  Italian 
lawyer  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  native  of 
Placemia,  taught  the  Roman  feudal  law  at 
Pavia  and  Ferrara.  He  reduced  this  law  to  a 
new  arrangement,  which  became  a  text  book 
in  the  schools.  The  work  was  printed  at  Paris 
in  16 ti,  under  the  tide,  "  De  Feudis  Liber 
Singularis,"  and  1695,  by  Schilter,  under  its 
true  title,  "  Libellus  Feudorum  Reformatus." 
yanson  in  Prtelud.  FevJorum.     Morcri.- — E. 

BARATIER,  John  Philip,  a  learned  Ger- 
man of  rare  talents  and  erudition,  was  born  in 
1721  at  Schwobach,  near  Nuremberg.  In  his 
childhood  he  was  a  prodigy  of  learning.  At 
five  years  old  he  is  said  to  have  understood 
Greek,  Latin,  German,  and  French  :  his 
knowledge,  of  the  two  former  languages  at 
least,  cannot  be  conceived  to  have  been  very 
perfect.  His  father,  who  was  minister  of  the 
French  church  at  Schwobach,  and  had  been  his 
instructor,  next  taught  fiim  Hebrew,  and  he 
was  able,  after  a  year,  to  read  the  historical 
books  of  t!ic  bible.  .  At  nine  years  of  age,  he 
was  able  not  only  to  translate  the  Hebrew  text 
into  Latin  or  French,  but  to  retranslate  these 
versions  into  Hebrew.  At  the  same  age,  lie 
could  jcpeat  by  heart  the  Hebrew  psulici  wlrh- 
out  having  committed  it  to  memory  by  any  other 
means  tlian  frequently  reading  it  \\iih  liis  fa- 
ther. Before  he  had  completed  his  tenth  year, 
he  drew  up  a  Hebrew  lexicon  of  uncommon 
and  diflicult  words,  annexing  curious  critical 
remarks.  In  i'73i,  Baratier  was  matriculated 
in. the  nniversity  of  Altdorf.  The  same  year 
he  wrote  in  French  "-A  Letter  to  M.  Le 
Maiire,  Minister  of  the  French  Church  at 
Schwobach,  on  a  new  Edition  of  the  Bible, 
Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  and  Rabbinical :"  the  letter, 
dated  August  20,  1731,  is  preserved  in  the 
twcntv-sixth  volume  of  the  "  Bibliotheque  Ger- 
manique."  The  margrave  of  Anspach,  in  1734* 
appointed  him  a  pension  of  fifty  florins  a-year, 
and  allowed  him  the  free  use  of  books  from  the 
library  at  Anspach.  The  {ruits  of  his  industry 
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soon  appeared  in  a  translation  from  the  He- 
brew, wjth  historical  and  critical  notes  and  dis- 
sertutioDS,  of  "  The  Rabbi  Benjamin's  Travels 
in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  containing  an 
Account  of  the  State  of  the  Jews  in  the  twelfth 
Century,"  This  work  was  publistiedi  in  two 
volumes  8vo.  at  Amsterdam,  in  1734,  the  au- 
thor's thirteenth  vear.  The  whole  is  said  10 
have  been  Hnisheo  in  four  months. 

This  wonderful  youth,  in  the  midiit  of  his 
philological  pursuits,  had  found  leisure  for  the 
Study  of  inathematics  and  astronomy :  and 
such  were  his  attainments  in  these  sciences, 
that  he  devised  a  method  of  discovering  the 
longitude  at  sea,  which  he  laid  before  the  rayal 
academy  of  sciences  at  Berlin,  in  a  long  letter, 
dated  January  21,  1735,  the  day  in  which  he 
completed  his  fourteenth  year.  Baratier,  find- 
ing that  his  letter  was  weft  received,  resolved  to 
support  his  project  in  person,  and,  in  March, 
Bet  out  for  Berlin.  On  his  way  thither  he 
passed  with  his  father  through  Hall,  where  the 
chancellor  of  the  university,  Ludewi^,  offercti 
to  confer  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
master  of  arts.  Flattered  by  this  proposal, 
Baratier,  on  the  spot,  and  in  the  presence  of 
many  professors,  drew  up  fourteen  theses,  in 
philoioKyi  ecclesiastical  history,  and  philoso- 
phy, which  he  caused  to  be  printed  that  night, 
and  the  next  day  supported  them  for  three  hours 
with  great  applause ;  upon  which  he  was  re- 
ceived master  of  arts  in  philosophy.  He  ar- 
med a  few  days  afterwards  in  Berlin.  On  the 
34th  of  March,  the  mathematical  class  being 
assembled,  with  all  the  heads  of  the  university, ' 
and  many  members  of  other  classes,  Baratier 
was  called  in.  M.  de  Vignolcs,  the  rector, 
suggested  to  him  some  difEculIies  attending  his 
project,  to  which  he  replied  with  great  readi- 
ness in  French.  After  this,  he  proposed,  in 
Latin,  the  plan  of  an  astronomical  instrument^ 
which  he  proposed  to  execute.  M.  Jablonski, 
ihc  president,  reported  that  he  had  examined 
Saralier,  in  the  king's  presence,  and  had  found 
him  well  acquainted  with  rabbinical  learning, 
the  oriental  languages,  and  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory. Saraiier  was  then,  with  the  usual  forms, 
admitted  a  membsr  of  the  society. 

Returning  ta  Hall  with  his  father,  on  whom 
the  king  ofPrussia  at  diis  time  bestowed  the 
ehai^  of  the  French  church  in  that  city,  Ba- 
ratier turned  his  attention  to  theology,  and 
wrote  an  answer  to  Crellius,  who,  under  the 
signature  of  Artemonius,  had  jgiven  a  Socinian 
trttcrp relation  to  the  introduction  to  the  gospel 
of  John.  The  work,  which  was  written  in 
Latin,  and  entided  "  Anti-Artemonius,"  was 


published  in  8vo.  at  Nuremberg,  in  1735.  It 
was  accompanied  with  a  "  Dissertation  on  the 
three  Dialogues,  commonly  attributed  toTbeo-- 
doret,"  iutended  to  invalidate  their  authenticity. 
This  piece  Baratier  afterwards,  in  1737,  de-' 
fended  against  the  Strictures  of  the  journalists 
of  Trevoux,  in  another  dissertation  on  the  sub- 
ject, printed  in  the  forty-ei^th  volume  of  the 
*'  Bibliotheoue  Germaaique."  In  the  fortieth 
volume  of  the  same  Journal  will  be  found  an- 
other dissertation  of  Baratier,  in  the  form  of  s 
letter,  "  On  two  Works  attributed  to  &.  Atha- 
nasius."  The  king  of  Prussia,  to  try  the  ex- 
tent of  this  youth 'sltnowlcdge,  asked  him  whe- 
ther he  understood  the  public  law:  Baratierwas 
obliged  to  confess  that  he  did  not.  "  Then," 
said  the  king,  "  go  and  study  it  before  you  call 

f'oursclf  a  reamed  man."  The  young  man's 
iterary  ambition  was  insatiable :  renouncing 
for  a  time  all  other  studies,  he  applied  himseU* 
to  this  with  such  diligence,  that  after  fifteen 
months  he  was  able  to  support  a  thesis  in  the 
public  law  with  great  credit.  Hard  study,  and 
the  uninterrupted  exertion  of  faculties,  vigorous 
and  active  in  a  degree  almost  preternatural, 
speedily  destroyed  a  constitution  naturally  feeble 
arid  delicate.  After  languishing  io  adecline  for 
several  months,  this  wonderful  young  man  died 
in  1 740,  aged  only  nineteen  years,  eight  months, 
and  seven  days.  Notwidistanding  his  wonder- 
ful attainments,  it  is  said  that  before  he  was  ten 
years  old,  it  was  his  custom  to  tie  in  bed  twelve 
hours,  and  ten  hours  from  that  time  to  his 
death.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  possibility 
of  (Towding  so  much  learning  into  so  small  a 
space  :  yet  the  truth  of  the  leading  fects  con- 
cerning this  extraordinary  youth  ik>es  not  rest 
upon  individual  testimony,  but  upon  public  re- 
cords. Such  singular  instances  of  intellectual 
precocity  arc  rather  to  be  gazed  at  with  asto- 
nishment  as  "lusus  natura;,"  than  contemplated 
with  delight  as  models  of  perfection.  To  be 
encouraged  by  such  rare  examples,  to  hasten 
prematurely  me  growth  of  promising  genius, 
would  be  injudicious.  The  poplar,  which  soon 
becomes  a  lofiy  tree,  will  soon  decay ;  the  strong 
and  sturdy  oak,  whose  majestic  trunk  starm 
unimpaired  through  centuries,  requires  a  cen- 
tury to  bring  it  to  maturity.  Fermey'i  Life  ef 
Baratier.  BiSi.  Germ,  torn,  xvii.  xix.  A^ 
rtri.      Ntuv.  Diet.  Hitt. — E. 

BARBADINO,  a  learned  Pwtuguese  of  the 
present  century,  who,  desirous  of  promoting 
the  progress  of  science,  so  much  neglected  in 
his  native  country,  published  "  VerdaderoMe- 
thodo  de  Estudiar  para  ser  util  k  la  RepuUica  y 
a  la  l^iai"  Valencia  (Paris),  1746.    The 
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pctnre  which  he  drew  in  the  above  work  of  the 
wretched  state  of  literatare  in  Ponugal,  excited 
agaimt  liim  many  enemies  and  antagonists,  a- 
mong  whom  was  the  Jesuit  Joseph  Fran,  de 
Ila,  who  attacked  him  with  great  violence  In 
his  "  History  of  Brother  Genwdio,"  Hewas, 
however,  defended  by  don  Joseph  Maymo,  in 
"  Difese  del  Barbadino,"  1758,  4.  who  pub- 
lished also  a  Spanish  translation  of  all  the  writ- 
ings which  had  appeared,  till  the  year  1750,  for 
and  against  Barbadino.  Adelung's  Coxt.  of  lo- 
citr't  Gdckrt.  Lex.—], 

BARBARO,  Francis,  a  noble  and  learned 
Venetian,  bora  in  the  year  1398,  was  c<^ually  di- 
stinguished by  his  love  of  literature,  and  his  talents 
for  public  aitairs*  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  learn- 
ed Grecian  Cbrysoloras,  under  whom  lie  ac- 
<]uired  a  profound  knowledge  both  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages.  Of  his  Greek  learning, 
his  translations  of  Plutarch's  Lives,  of  Arisu- 
des,  and  Cato,  afford  a  good  specimen.  He 
wrote,  in  Latin,  an  elegant  moral  work,  en- 
titled *'  Dc  Re  Uxoria,'  which  was  first  pub- 
Ushcd  with  the  author's  name,  in  4to.  at  Paris, 
in  1515.  This  work,  which  gives  much  good 
advice  on  the  choice  of  a  wife,  and  treats  judici- 
ously on  the  duties  of  wives  and  mothers,  has 
passed  through  many  editions.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  some  orations  and  lectern  which 
discover  good  taste  and  an  amiable  temper. 
The  puMic  offices  which  lie  occupied  were 
numerous,  and  in  all  he  displayed  eminent  vir- 
tues. He  was,  successively,  governor  of  seve- 
ral cities  in  the  Venetian  territor}'.  In  Brescia, 
his  courage  and  discretion  enabled  him  to  ex- 
tinguish the  flames  of  civil  discoid,  and  to  de- 
fend the  city  against  the  Milanese  forces,  under 
die  great  commander  Plccinino.  During  this 
siege,  he  had  to  contend  with  enemies  both 
within  and  without  the  walls.  He  prevailed 
upon  the  two  violent  factions  into  which  the 
city  was  divided  to  unite,  and  act  in  concert  for 
the  public  good :  and,  after  a  siege  of  three 
years,  during  which  the  people  had  suifered 
much  by  famine  and  disease,  he  obliged  the 
enemy  to  retire.  (Vianoli's  History  of  Venice, 
torn.  ).  book  18,  20.)  Francis  Barharo  died, 
regretted  by  fais  countrymen,  in  1454,  aged 
fifty-six  years.  His  Letters  were  collected  and 
printed  at  Brescia,  in  1743.  BayU,  Aforcri. 
Tirahosfhi. — E. 

BARilARO,  Ermolao,  the  elder,  ne[^ew 
of  the  preceding,  was  an  early  and  diligent 
student  of  the  Gri^ek  language,  and  at  twelve 
years  old  translated  many  of  Esop's  fables 
mto  Latin.  Pope  Eugenius,  his  fellow-citizen, 
appointed  hiin  apostolic  proto-notary,  and,  at 


thirty  years  of  age,  advanced  him  to  the  epis- 
copal see  of  Trcvigi,  from  which,  ten  years 
afterwards,  he  was  translated  to  that  of  Verona. 
He  died  at  Verona  in  ^470,  sixty  years  of  age. 
He  left  translations  of  Greek  autnors.  Tira- 
baschi. — E. 

BARBARO,  Ermolao,  the  younger, 
grandson  of  Francis  Barbaro,  was  born  in 
1454.  In  his  childhood  he  was  instructed  by 
his  uncle  the  bishop  of  Verona,  and  was  after- 
wards sent  to  Rome,  and  put  under  the  tui- 
tion of  Pomponto  Leto.  At  fourteen  he  had 
given  soch  proofs  of  genius,  that  he  received 
Irom  the  hand  of  the  emperor  Frederic  the 
poetic  crown.  At  sixteen  he  undertook  the 
translation  of  Themlstius,  which  he  published 
seven  years  afterwards.  In  the  school  of  Padua 
he  graduated  in  jurisprudence  and  philosophy. 
Returning  to  Venice,  he  entered  upon  publit 
life,  and  so  diligently  occupied  himself  in  ttw 
service  of  the  state,  as  almost  entirely  to  neglect 
his  favourite  studies.  He  resumed,  them,  how- 
ever, after  an  interval  of  twelve  years,  with 
fresh  ardour.  1'he  study  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage was  his  particular  delight ;  and  to  diffuse 
this  branch  of  learning,  he  read  lectures  without 
gratuity,  in  his  own  house,  upon  Demosthenes* 
Theocritus,  and  Aristotle.  On  these  occasions, 
his  doors  were  open  to  all  who  chose  to  attend, 
and  his  lectures  were  so  much  frequented,  that 
few  Greek  masters  could  boast  of  more  scholars. 
His  acquaintance  was  universally  sought  by  men 
of  letters,  and  the  grandson  had  scarcely  less 
authority  in  the  republic  of  letters,  than  the 
grandfather  in  the  state.  At  thirty-two  years 
of  age,  he  was  sent  embassador  to  the  emperor 
Frederic,  who,  in  addition  to  the  honour  he  had 
conferred  upon  him  eighteen  years  before,  now 
granted  him  that  of  knighthood.  Deputed  af- 
terwards on  an  embassy  from  the  state  to  pope 
Innocent  VIII.  that  pontif  created  him  patriarch 
of  Aquileia.  The  laws  of  Venice  forbid  its 
ministers  to  receive  any  dignity,  temporal  or 
spiritual,  from  any  foreign  prince,  without  the 
consent  of  the  republic.  Ennolao  overlooked 
or  forgot  this  prohibition,  and  accepted  the  pa- 
triarchate without  soliciting  permission  from 
the  state-  The  Venetians  resented  this  neglect, 
and  pronounced  upon  him  a  sentence  of  per^ 
petual  exile.  (Bcmbi  Hist.  Venet.  lib.  i.  p,  18.) 
In  order  to  prevent  the  execution  of  this  sen- 
tence, he  was  desirous  to  relinquish  the  {latriar- 
chatCf  but  the  pope  refused  to  accept  the  renun» 
ctation.  From  this  time,  Ennolao  resided  at 
Rome.  The  ptagoe  came  into  the  dity :  the 
patriarch  withdrew  into  the  country:  but  that 
fatal  destroyer  pursued  him,  and  hurried  iHm 
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into    the    tomb  :    this  happened   in   the  ytar 
149^. 

Having  Vtved  forty  years,  Hcrmolaus  (as  he  is 
usually  named)  left  u  his  death  a  consi:lerahle 
number  of  works.  Besides  the  translation  of  The- 
mistius,  already  mentioned,  he  published  versions 
of  Dioscorides,  and  of  the  rhetoric  of  Aristotle ; 
an  abridgment  of  tlie  moral  and  physical  doctrine 
of  that  philosopher;  two  large  works  upon  Piiny; 
one  entitled  "  ConstitiitionesPliniana;"  the  other 
"  Const itutiones  Secundae;"  "  Corrections  of 
Pomponius  Mela  ;"  and  an  .'*  Explamrion  of 
the  more  difScult  Words  in  Pliny."  H.;  boasted 
that  he  had  corrected  five  thousand  errors  which 
had  crept  into  the  text  of  Pliny,  and  three  hun- 
dred in  that  of  Mela.  He  made  equally  free 
with  other  authors,  and  he  has  been  accused  of 
dealing  too  freely  in  conjectures.  If  tliere  be 
some  ground  for  the  charge,  great  praise  is, 
notwithstanding,  due  to  the  industry  and  inge- 
nuity which  he  employed  in  these  labours. 
Hcrmolaus  was  treated  with  ^reat  respect  by 
the  illustrious  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  who,  upon 
his  visit  to  Florence,  on  an  embassy  from  the 
republic  of  Venice,  not  only  entertained  him 
with  great  magnificence,  but  offered  him  the 
-  use  of  his  villa  and  library  for  the  prosecution  of 
his  studies.  Hcrmolaus  is  certainly  entitled  to 
rank  in  the  first  class  of  learned  men,  at  a  pe- 
riod when  classical  learning  was  the  first,  and 
almost  the  sole  object  of  attention.  Nor  is  it 
any  depreciation  of  his  merit  as  a  scholar,  what- 
ever it  may  be  of  his  character  as  a  philosopher, 
if  the  whimsical  story  be  true,  that,  being  ex- 
ceedingly perplexed  concerning  the  meaning  of 
Aristotle's  EiTt As^tia— a  term  which  has  per- 
haps never  been  understood — he  endeavoured, 
or  pretended,  to  consult  the  devil  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Gesner,  Bilil.  Bayle.  T'trahosc/ii. — E. 
UARBAROSSA,  Aruch,  the  son  of  a  re- 
negado  of  Lcmnns,  or  of  Sicily,  whom  some 
make  a  pirate,  others  a  potter,  was  brought  up 
to  the  trade  of  piracy,  which  he  exercised  with 
such  success  on  the  coast  of  Barbary  against  the 
Christians,  that  in  a  few  years  he  was  at  the 
head  of  twelve  lai^e  galleys,  manned  by  a  for- 
midable force  of  Turks.  He  engaged  in  va- 
rious cnterpris;s  on  this  coast  against  the  Chris- 
tians and  mountaineers,  and  rendered  his  name 
so  famous,  that  Se'im  Eniemi,  prince  of  the 
country  about  Algiers,  called  in  his  assist- 
ance against  the  Spaniards.  Being  admitted  into 
Algiers  with  his  men,  he  caused  Selim  to  be 
strangled  in  a  hath,  and  himself  to  be  solemnly 
proclaimed  king.  Here  he  reigned  with  the 
greatest  tyranny  ;  and  a  conspiracy  being  form- 
ed against  him  t>y  the  Arabs  to  revenge  the 


death  of  their  prince  and  their  own  wrongs,  on 
its  detection  he  so  severely  chastised  his  new 
subjects,  that  tliey  never  again  dared  to  make  an 
attempt  against  him.  Thecountry  tribes,  dread- 
ing  his  poiver,,  afterwards  made  an  union  with 
the  king  of  Tunis,  who  marched  with  a  nnnie- 
rous  army  into  die  territory  of  Algiers.  Bar- 
barossa  met  him  with  a  small  body  of  Turks 
and  Moors,  totally  defeated  him,  and  pursuing 
him  to  the  very  gates  of  Tunis,  obliged  him  to 
take  refuge  in  the  mountains.  The  conqueror 
then  laid  siege  to  Tunis,  took  it,  and  caused 
himself  to  be  acknowledged  sovereign.  He  next 
marched  towards  Tremecen,  defeated  its  prince, 
and  was  admitted  by  the  people  into  the  capital, 
after  they  had  tliemselves  beheaded  their  fugitive 
king.  But  his  tyranny  soon  made  them  repent, 
and  they  attempted  to  expel  him,  but  without 
success.  Tlie  next  heir  to  the  kingdom  of  Tre- 
mecen then  applied  for  aid  to  the  marquis  of 
Gomarcs,  governor  of  Oran  for  Charles  V. 
The  marquis,  by  order  of  his  master,  marched 
with  a  powerful  army  towards  Tremecen.  Bar- 
barossa  came  out  with  his  Turkish  infantry  and 
Moorish  horse,  witli  an  intention  to  break 
through  the  enemy,  and  in  the  mean  time  the 
inhabitants  shut  their  gates  to  prevent  his  re- 
turn. Barbarossa  in  this  distress  retired  to  .the 
citadel,  where  he  defended  himself  for  some 
time.  At  length,  his  provisions  failing,  he  is- 
sued forth'by  a  subterraneous  passage,  and  at- 
tempted to  make  his  escape.  He  was  discover- 
ed, and  in  order  to  check  the  pursuit,  he  scat- 
tered his  treasures  upon  the  road.  But  this  stra- 
tagem proved  ineffectual  to  stop  the  Spaniards* 
who  overt9ok  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Huexda, 
eight  leagues  from  Tremecen.  Here  Barba- 
rossa,  fighting  like  a  lion  in  the  toils,  together 
with  all  his  Turks,  was  cut  to  pieces,  m  tht 
forty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  1518.     Universe 

BARBAROSSA,  Hayradin,  the  younger 
brother  of  the  preceding,  who  had  accompanied 
him  to  Barbary,  and  was  left  to  secure  Algiers, 
on  the  death  of  Anich  was  proclaimed  king  of 
that  place.  After  having  held  the  government 
two  years,  he  found  such  an  odium  excited  a- 
gainst  him  and  his  officers,  from  their  tyranny 
and  oppression,  that  he  made  application  to  Se- 
lim, emperor  of  the  Turks,  with  ao  offer  of  re- 
cognising his  superiority,  and  becoming  tribu- 
tary to  him,  provided  a  force  were  sent  him 
sufficient  to  maintain  his  authority.  Selim  re;^ 
dily  agreed  with  this  proposal,  invested  Hayra- 
din with  the  dignity  of  viceroy  or  basha  over 
the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  and  sent  him  a  rein- 
forcement of  two  thoiisavd  janissaries.  Anuta- 
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ber  of  other  Turks  likewise  resorted  to  Algiers 
for  tlic  exercise  of  piracy  ;  so  that  he  soon 
found  himself  in  a  conilicion  to  secure  his  do- 
minion against  his  domestic  and  neighbouring 
enemies,  and  to  undertake  expeditions  againtt 
the  Christian  powers.  His  first  exploit  was  to 
drive  the  SpaniarJs  from  a  fort  they  possessed  in 
an  island  opposite  Algi^ji-s.  This,  after  a  fu- 
rious cannonade  of  a  fortnight,  he  effectedt 
He  then  built  a  mole  for  the  improvement  of  the 
harbour,  and  strengtlieiied  it  with  fortifications," 
so  as  to  render  Algiers  a  very  stjong  and  com- 
modious port  ;  and  he  may  be  considered  as  the 
founder  of  the  dangerous  power  that  seal  of  pi- 
racy has  ever  since  possessed.  Such  was  his 
reputation  tor  naval  and  military  talents,  that 
the  Turkish  emperor  Soliman  11.  appointed  him 
ill  1533  captain  basha,  or  chief  commander  of 
his  fleet.  In  this  situation  he  distinguislied  him- 
self lieyond  most  of  the  admirals  of  his  time. 
He  ravaged  the  coast  of  Italy,  surprised  Fundi, 
and  was  near  taking  the  celebrated  beauty  Julia 
Gonzaga.  Next,  sailing  to  the  coast  of  Africa, 
he  made  himself  master  of  Eiserta  and  Tunis ; 
hut  his  whole  fleet  at  this  place  was  destroyed, 
and  the  city  stormed,  by  Charies  V.  in  1536. 
Escaping  to  Algiers,  he  repaii-ed  to  Constanti- 
nople, where  he  was  received  again  to  favour, 
and  sent  with  a  fleet  to  ravage  Calabria,  He 
then  persuaded  Soliman  to  make  war  upon  the 
Venetians;  and  he  committed  great  devastations 
in  the  isle  of  Corfu,  which,  however,  in  the 
end  resisted  the  Turkish  arms.  Afterwards  he 
made  an  expedition  to  the  coast  of  Arabia  Felix, 
where,  in  conjunction  with  the  general  Soliman 
basha,  he  reduced  all  Yeman  under  the  Turkish 
dominion.  War  again  breaking  out  between 
the  Turks  and  Venetians,  Barbarossa  took  many 
islands  in  the  Archipelago.  On  the  surrender 
of  one  of  these  by  some  traitors,  who  had  mas- 
sacred their  brave  commander,  he  showed  his 
abhorrence  of  their  villany  by  punishing  them 
with  death.  He  crossed  over  to  Candia  in  1538, 
and  attacked  Canca,  but  without  success. 
Thence  he  retired  to  the  Ambracian  gulf,  where 
he  was  overtaken  by  the  Christian  fleet  under 
the'  famous  Andrew  Doria.  By  his  skilful 
manoeuvres  he  not  only  avoided  the  danger,  but 
ina  partial  engagement  gained  some  advantages, 
and  caused  Dona  to  make  a  hasty  retreat  to 
Corfu.  In  1539  he  recovered  Castel  Nuovo, 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  confederates.  Soon 
after,  the  Venetians,  wearied  with  the  expenses 
of  the  war,  purchased  peace  of  Soliman. 

In  1543,  Francis  I.  having  made  a  league 
with  Soliman,  Barbarossa  left  Constantinople 
\>ith  a  powerful  fleet,  with  the  French  embas- 


sador on  boai-d ;  and  proceeding  to  the  Faro  of 
Messina,  took  Reggio,  and  sacked  the  coast 
of  Italy.  He  then,  in  conjunction  with  the 
French,  besieged  and  took  Nice;  but  the 'cita- 
del was  succoured  by  the  marquis  del  Vasto. 
Doria  approaching  with  his  fleet,  Barbarossa 
avoided  him  ;  and  indeed  these  two  great  com- 
manders do  not  seem  at  any  time  to  have  been 
very  desirous  of  fairly  trying  each  other's 
strength.  Barbarossa  remained  in  those  seas- 
during  tiie  winter,  refitted  at  'I'oulon,  and  next 
spring,  after  ravaging  the  coasts  and  islands  of 
Italy,  returned  will)  many  prisoners-  to  Con- 
stantinojiie.  At  the  isle  of  Elba  he  demanded 
the  restoration  of  the  sou  of  his  old  friend  Si- 
nan  the  Jew,  detained  there  as  a  prisoner,  and 
obtained  it  by  force  ;  but  the  unexpected  sight 
of  the  youth  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  father, 
that  he  died  in  his  embraces-  . 

From  this  time  Barbarossa  seems  to  have  re- 
mained at  home,  superintending  the  naval  af- 
fairs of  the  grand  signior,  and  to  have  com- 
mitted more  active  services  to  Dragut,  and  the 
younger  commanders.  He  indulged  himself  ia 
the  voluptuous  life  10  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed, amid  a  number  of  fair  captives,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty,  in  1547,  leaving  his 
son  Hassan  in  possession  of  the  viceroyatly  of 
Algiers,  and  heir  to  ail  his  property.  With  the 
ferocity  of  a  Turk  and  a  corsair,  Barbarossa 
possessed  some  generous  sentiments,  and  ob- 
tained a  character  for  honour  and  fidelity  to  his 
engagements.     Partita,  Hill.  Veaez.     Univers. 

BARBERINO,  Francis  da,  one  of  the 
early  Italian  poets,  was  born  in  1264  at  Bar- 
herino,  a  castle  of  Valdessa,  and  was  brought 
up  to  the  profession  of  civil  and  canon  law, 
which  he  studied  at  Padua  and  Bologna.  He 
appears  to  have  acted  as  a  notary  in  the  latter 
city  in  1194,  whence  he  removed  to  Florence. 
Here  he  served  two  bishops  in  his  legal  capacity, 
and  made  various  journeys  to  the  papal  court  at 
Avignon.  Clement  V.  honoured  him  with  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws;  and  he_was  present 
at  the  general  council  of  Vienne  in  131 1.  His 
professional  pursuits,  however,  did  not  deprive 
him  of  leisure  to  cultivate  poetrv,  of  which  he 

fave  proof  by  a  work,  entitled  "  Document! 
'Amore."  This  is  not,  as  might  be  supposed, 
an  amorous  performance,  but  a  treatise  of  mo- 
ral philosophy,  divided  into  twelve  parts,  each 
of  which  treats  of  some  virtue  or  its  rewards. 
Its  style  does  not  excel  in  ease  or  elo<]uence,  and 
savours  too  much  of  the  proven^al  poetry  ;  yet 
the  author  is  reckoned  among  the  good  writers 
and  founders   of  the  language.     It  was  tirsc 
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printed  at  Rome  in  1640,  adorned  viirh  Enc 
figures.  Earberino  wrote  anothet  work  ki 
vcrsc,  on  the  manners  of  women,  of  which  a 
Mij.  is  pEc^crv-ed  in  the  Vatican.  He  died  of 
the  plague  at  Florence,  in  1348,  aged  eighty- 
four.-     Ttraboschi. — A. 

BARBEYRAC,  Charles,  a  very  eminent 
physician  in  France  during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  Ccrcste, 
in  Provence.  He  studied  physic  at  Alx  and 
Montpellier,  and  in  the  last  university  was  ad- 
mitted Co  his  doctor's  degree  in  1649.  ^^  ^^^' 
tied  at  Montpellier  ;  and  on  a  vacancy  in  the 
medical  professorship  in  1658,  though  incapa- 
ble of  holding  the  office  as  being  a  protestant, 
he  became  a  candidate,  in  order  to  display  his 
knowledge,  and  acquired  great  credit  in  the  dis- 
putations. His  practice  and  reputation  soon 
arose  to  an  extraordinary  height,  and  he  was 
consulted  in  difEcult  cases  from  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  from  foreign  countries.  Ma- 
demoiselle d'Orleans  would  gladly  have  engaged 
him  as  her  physician,  but  he  prrferrcd  his  li- 
berty to  the  shackles  of  a  court.  He  was  ac- 
companied in  his  medical  visits  at  Montpellier 
by  a  number  of  the  students  in  the  university 
there,  to  whom  he  gave  the  most  valuable  cli- 
nical instructions.  His  practice  was  novel  from 
its  simplicity  and  energy,  his  success  was  asto- 
nishing, and  he  introduced  many  important  re- 
forms m  medicine  in  that  country.  He  was  in 
a  high  degree  charitable  and  disinterested,  and 
visited  equally  tlic  poor  and  therioh.  The  ce- 
lebrated Locke,  who  was  particularly  acquaint- 
ed with  him  at  Montpellier,  said  that  he  never 
knew  two  men  more  similar  in  their  manners 
and  opinions  than  Barbcyrac,  and  his  friend 
Sydenham.  After  an  unmterrupted  course  of 
practice  for  fifty  years,  he  died  of  a  fever  in 
1699,  in  his  seventieth  year,  leaving  a  son  of 
his  own  profession,  and  two  daughters.  So  great 
and  fatiguing  was  his  empioyment,  that  he  had 
no  time  to  enrich  the  art  v^ith  his  mature  obser- 
vations i  and  the  only  works  he  published  were, 
'*  Traill  nouveau  de  Mtdicine,  contenant  les 
Maladies  de  la  Poitrinc  dcs  Femmes,  etquelques 
autres  Maladies  selon  les  nouvelles  Opmions," 
lamo.  1654;  and  "  Questiones  medicx  duo- 
decim,"  4C0.  1658.  A  work,  entitled  "  Me- 
liicamentorum  Constitutio,"  &c.  published  in 
1751,  is  attributed  to  him  upon  uncertain  au- 
thority, according  to  the  efiitor,  Mr.  Farjon. 
Monri.     HalUr,  BM.  Med.  Pract.~A. 

BARBEYRAC,  John,  nephew  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  bom  in  1674  at  Beziers,  whence, 
witli  his  father,  he  withdrew  to  Lausanne  in 
I&S6.     He  was  originally  dcsignnl  for  the  pro- 


fession of  theology  i  but  his  incljcatioo  led  luni 
to  the  study  of  jurisprudence,  particularly  that 
branch  of  it  which  relates  to  the  law  of  nature 
and  nations,  in  which  he  became  very  eminent. 
He  first  taught  die  belies  lettres  in  iiie  French 
college  at  Berlin ;  whence  he  was  invited,  in 
1710,  to  occupy  the  new  professorship  of  law 
and  history,  founded  at  Lausanne  by  the  magi- 
strates of  Bemc.  At  this  university  heremain- 
ed  seven  years,  during  which  he  was  twice  rec- 
tor. In  1717  his  reputation  caused  him  to  be 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  public  and  private  law 
at  Groningen,  which  he  long  filled  with  gene- 
ral applause.  He  displayed  his  industry  and 
erudition  by  various  works  of  great  labour  and 
value.  He  gave  a  translation  in  French  of  Puf- 
fendorPs  "  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,"  and 
his  treatise  "  On  the  Duties  of  a  Man  and  a 
Citizen ;"  and  on  "  Grotius  on  the  Rights  of 
War  and  Peace."  These  he  enriched  with 
learned  prefaces  and  notes,  which  greatly  added 
to  the  value  of  the  originals.  He  likewise  trans- 
lated two  discourses  of  Noodt,  "  On  the  Power 
of  the  Sovereign ;"  and  "  On  Liberty  of  Con- 
science;" a  treatise  of  Bynkershoek's  "Onthe 
civil  and  criminal  Powers  of  Embassadors  ;" 
some  of  TiUotson's  "  Sermons;"  and  Cum- 
berland's Latin  Treatise  "  On  Natural  Laws." 
This  last  was  one  of  his  latest  publications, -and 
his  notes  on  it  are  peculiarly  valuable.  Bar- 
beyrac  was  also  the  author  of  several  original 
works.  Of  these,  none  was  so  much  talked  of 
as  his  "  Treatise  on  the  Morality  of  the  Fa- 
thers," 4to.  1728;  a  work  meant  as  a  reply  to 
Dom.  CeilHer,  the  Benedictine's,  "  Apology  for 
the  Fatliers,"  written  ten  years  before,  in  con- 
sequence of  Barbeyrac's  free  strictures  on  them 
in  his  preface  to  the  translation  of  PuSendorf. 
The  great  liberty  of  his  criticism  on  the  elo- 
quence, logic,  and  moral  maxims  of  these  ve- 
nerable wnters,  gsve  much  oflence  to  those 
who  were  accustomed  to  bow  to  the  authority 
of  great  names  and  high  pretensions,  and  sub- 
jected the  author  to  the  suspicion  of  infidelity—^ 
a  suspicion  which  he  appears  no  more  to  have 
merited,  than  so  many  other  undoubtedly  pioos 
and  sincere  champions  of  reason  and  free  in- 
quiry. Other  original  works  of  Barbcyrac  are, 
"  A  Treatise  on  Gaming,"  two  volumes,  8vo. 
1709;  "  A  Defence  of  «ie  Rights  of  the  Dutch 
East- India  Company  against  the  Pretensions  of 
the  People  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,"  1725  ; 
and  "  The  History  of  ancient  Treaties  dis- 
persed in  Greek  and  Latin  Authors  to  die  Time 
of  Charlemagne,"  folio,  two  parts,  1739.  He 
also  inserted  hterary  and  critical  remarks  on  va- 
rious topics,  in  different  journals  ;  and  published 
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some  academical  discoui-ses.  This  very  learned 
and  industrious  writer,  who  also  bore  the  cha- 
racter of  a  man  of  worch,  died  about  1747- 
Moreri.     Nouv.  Did.  Hiu.—A. 

BARBIER  D'AUCOUR,  John,  a  coun. 
sellor,  and  man  of  letters,  was  bom,  in  1641, 
of  mean  parentage,  at  LanKres,  and  received 
his  academical  education  at  Oijon.  Coming  to 
Paris,  he  entered  ac  the  bar,  and  was  adtnitted 
a  counsellor  of  the  parliameot  of  Paris.  He 
distinguiiihed  himself  by  the  excellence  of  his 
factum!,  or  written  pleas ;  but  having  stopt 
short,  through  want  of  memory,  or  presence 
of  mind,  at  his  first  public  pleading,  be  re- 
nounced die  practice  of  his  profession.  The 
misister  Colbert,  apprised  of  his  merit,  made 
him  in  1677  preceptor  to  his  eldest  schi;  and  ia 
1683  he  was  elected  into  the  French  academy. 
Colbert  gave  him  some  lucrative  employments ; 
but  the  death  of  thai  minister  left  him  destitute 
of  a  patron,  and  very  little  advanced  in  his  for- 
tune. He  therefore  returned  to  the  bnr,  and 
acquired  a  high  reputation  from  his  gratuitous 
defence  of  le  Brun,  the  domestic  of  a  lady  of 
Paris,  falsely  accused  of  murdering  his  mistress. 
He  did  not,  however,  live  to  enjoy  (be  fniits  of 
his  fame,  being  carried  off  by  an  inflammation 
of  his  lungs  in  1694.  Such  were  his  circum- 
Eiances,  that  when  a  deputation  of  his  brethren 
of  the  academy,  paying  him  a  visit  in  his  last 
illness,  expressed  their  concern  at  finding  him 
»o  ill  lodged,  "  It  is  my  consolation  (said  Bar- 
bier},  anda  very  great  one,  that  I  le»ve  no  heir 
to  my  wrctchcunejs."  Barbier  was  early  em- 
broiled with  the  Jesuits,  the  occasion  of  which 
is  said  to  have  been  the  nickname  which  they 
fixed  upon  him  of  counsellor  Sacrus,  in  con^ 
sequence  of  his  having  inadvertently  used  that 
word  instead  of  sactr^  in  a  reply  he  made  to 
one  of  them.  Resentment  led  hiin  to  single  out 
the  society  and  its  writers  as  the  objects  of  his 
attacks  ;  and  he  gained  great  credit  as  an  inge- 
niouscritic  by  his  "  Scntimcns  dc  CIcanthc  sur 
les  Entretiens  d'Aristc  et  d'Eugene,  par  le  Perc 
Bouhours,  Jesuite,"  i2mo.  two  vols.  1671, 
72.  This  has  often  been  quoted  as  a  model  of 
refined  criticism,  equally  just  and  witty  ;  and 
Bouhours  could  not  support  himself  against  it. 
A  number  of  other  pieces  written  by  Barbier 
against  the  Jesuits  consist  of  little  more  than 
coarse  raillery,  and  did  him  no  honour.  He 
wrote  two  satires  in  verse  against  Racine,  but 
he  did -not  succeed  in  this  mode  of  composition. 
Besides  his  factums  for  le  Brun,  which  are 
greatly  esteemed,  he  published  some  others. 
Moreri.  Noiiv.  Diet.  Hitt. — A. 
BARBIER,  Mariakme,  a  native  of  Or- 


leans* ranks  among  the  dramatic  wriiers  of 
Trance,  She  wrote  uime  tragedies,  and  a  co- 
medy in  verse,  which  were  reprwenicd  at  Paris, 
and  printed.  They  are  regular,  and  the  sub- 
jects well  chosen  i  but  the  characters  {especially 
of  the  men)  arc  without  force,  and  the  style  is 
diffuse  E.tid  prosaic.  Mademoiselle  Barbier  was 
intimate  with  the  abbe  Pellegrini,  who  bestow- 
ed cori'ection,  if  nothing  more,  on  her  works. 
She  died  in  an  advanced  age  at  Paris,  about  the 
year  1745.     Afareri.     Now.  Diet.  Hist. — A, 

BARBOSA,  Arias,  or  Ayres,  a  native 
of  Aveiro,  in  Portugal,  distinguished  himself  as 
one  of  the  restorers  of  classical  literature  in  his 
native  country  and  Spain.  After  an  university 
education  at  Salamanca,  where  he  found  little 
cause  to  be  satisfied  with  the  state  of  literature, 
he  went  to  Italy,  and  studied  at  Florence  under 
Angelo  Poiiziano.  Here  he  made  great  pro- 
gress in  Greek,  which  then  began  to  be  culti- 
vated with  ardour ;  and  returning  to  Spain  in 
1494,  he  taught  at  Salamanca  for  twenty  yeais, 
along  with  Antony  de  Lebrixa,  who,  with  An- 
drew de  Resenda,  was  also  one  of  the  principal 
promoters  of  sound  learning  in  Spain.  Barbosa 
chiefly  attended  to  the  improvement  of  ihe  po- 
etical taste,  and  he  published  a  small  volume  of 
Latin  poems,  which  were  commended  for  the 
harmonious  structure  of  the  verse.  He  was  af- 
terwards invited  to  the  court  of  Portugal,  to  un- 
dertake the  ofSce  of  preceptor  to  the  two  princes 
Aiphonso  and  Henry.  He  exercised  this  em- 
ployment seven  years,  and  then  retired  to  a  do- 
mestic life,  in  which  he  died  at  an  advanced  age 
in  1540.  Barbosa  published  several  works  he- 
sides  the  poems  above  mentioned ;  as  "  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Poem  of  Arator  ;"  "  Quodli- 
beticx  Qucsliones  ;"  "  De  Prosodia,"  &:c.  now 
forgotten,  but  valuable  at  their  time,  as  facili- 
tating the  progress  of  literature.  Buillet.  Mo- 
rcri. — A. 

BARBOSA,  Peter,  a  celebrated  lawyer, 
was  born  at  Viana,  in  Portugal,  and  rose  by 
his  merit  to  be  first  professor  in  the  university  of 
'  Coimbra.  Don  Sebastian  made  him  a  counsel- 
lor in  the  sovereign  court  of  Lisbon  ;  and  Plii- 
lip  II.  of  Spain,  when  he  became  master  of  ' 
Portugal,  created  him  one  of  the  four  counsel- 
lors of  the  council  of  state,  a(id  afterwards 
chancellor  of  the  kingdom.  These  great  em- 
ploys did  not  prevent  him  from  continuing  his 
professional  studies ;  and  in  1595  ho  pubhshed 
an  ample  commentary  on  the  anicle  in  the 
"  Digests"  on  the  recovery  of  dowry  after  the 
dissolution  of  marriage.  He  died  not  long  af- 
ter, and  left  some  Mi.  works  to  the  care  of  a 
nephew,  who,  in    161J,    published   his   com- 
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mentaries  on  the  "  Digests,"  art.  "  On  Judge- 
ments,"  which  were  so  well  received,  as  10  be 
reprinted  at  Frankfort  in  1715.  Other  poetbu- 
raous  treatises  of  his  were  published  at  Lyons 
in  1662.     Aforeri. — ^A. 

BARBOSA,  Emanuel,  an  eminent  Por- 
tuguese lawyer,  bom  at  Guimaranes,  was  king's 
counsellor  for  the  province  of  Alentcjo.  In^ 
16 1 8  he  published  a  treatise  relative  to  contracts, 
last  wills,  and  crimes,  according  to  the  Portu- 
guese and  Spanish  \avf.  In  1638  he  published 
a  work,  "  De  Potcstatc  Episcopi  ;"  and  in  that 
year  he  died,  aged  near  ninety.     Msrer'i.—ti.. 

BARBOSA,  AuGUSTiN,  son  of  the  former, 
studied  civil  and  canon  law  under  his  father, 
and  afterwards  at  Rome,  where  he  passed  the 
days  in  libraries,  and  the  nights  in  comptising. 
A  story  is  told  of  him,  that  having  one  day  sent 
his  servant  to  buy  some  salt-fish,  it  was  brought 
back  in  a  sheet  of  manuscript  relative  to  the 
canon  law;— ^hat  Barbosa  ioauntly  went  and 


rescued  from  a  similar  use  the  rest  of  the  vo- 
lume, which  was  ncariy  complete,  and  formed 
the  work  *'  De  Officio  Episcopi,"  which  he 
corrected  and  published  in  his  own  name.  A 
similar  prejudice  agaiijst  him  caused  the  carh'er 
of  several  other  treatises  of  canon  law  which 
he  published,  to  be  attributed  to  his  ^ther,  on 
the  ground  of  their  being  much  more  solid  than 
his  later  ones.  He  seems,  however,  to  have 
undoubtedly  been  a  very  studious  man,  and  on 
his  return  to  Spain  in  1632  he  passed  nearly  the 
same  life- at  Madrid  that  he  had  done  at  Rome. 
He  occupied  himself  in  the  determination  of  ec- 
clesiastical causes,  his  skill  in  which  occasioned 
his  promotion  in  1648  to  the  bishopric  of  Ugcn- 
to,  in  the  territory  of  Otranto.  He  was  con- 
secrated at  Rome  the  next  year,  and  then  re- 
moved to  Ugento  with  the  intention  of  devot- 
ing himself  to  the  duties  of  his  office ;  but  he 
di«l  there  within  a  few  months.     Marm.—-A- 


END  OF  THE  HRST  VOLUME. 
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